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AS  CHILDREN  we  told  fortunes  on  the  buttons  of  our  elders'  coats  thus:  "Richman, 
Poorman,  Beggarman,  Thief,  Doctor,  Lawyer,  Merchant,  Chief."  If  we  particularly 
disliked  the  victim  it  was  arranged  so  the  stop  would  come  on  "  Beggarman  "  or  "  Thief." 
I  do  not  know  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  formula.  I  wish  I  did,  as  the  discovery  would 
make  both  the  unknown  author's  and  my  own  reputation.  Off-hand  I  will  hazard  it  came 
from  the  Orient,  for  there  I  found  that  to  be  a  beggar  was  as  much  a  profession  as  to  be 
a  doctor.  The  Contributor  was  complaining  of  the  very  unprofessional  conduct  of  a 
beggar  on  Battery  street,  who  first  asked  for  the  price  of  a  drink,  pleading  that  he  was 
the  father  of  a  family,  and  then  cursed  him  long  and  deep  because  of  a  proffered  soup 
ticket.  The  man  was  not  a  professional  or  he  would  not  have  so  laid  himself  open  to  a 
change  of  "  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  a  beggar."  A  professional  would  have 
said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  told  his 
story  to  the  Poet,  whose  heart  is  always  open  but  whose  pocket  is  empty. 

A  beggar  must  be  a  reader  of  character.  On  Decoration  Day  I  met  one  who  had 
taken  the  thirty-third  degree.  The  very  tones  of  his  voice  made  me  falter  and  sent  my 
hand  pocketward.  Before  he  had  finished  his  conte  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  not 
less  than  four  bits  would  answer.  There  was  something  about  him  that  suggested  a 
noble  in  exile  or  a  great  soul  beating  itself  to  death  against  unresponsive  rocks.  "  Can 
you  blame  me,"  he  pleaded,  "  for  begging  for  the  bare  necessities,  when  two  million 
bushels  of  life-giving  wheat  from  the  golden  fields  of  California  were  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  weevil  in  the  elevators  of  Contra  Costa,  waiting  while  their  millionaire  owners 
cornered  the  market?  What  was  destroyed  would  have  saved  the  famine  in  India  or  fed 
the  unemployed  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Where  is  the  justice?  But  who  am  I  that  I 
should  judge  my  neighbor?"  "Amen!  "said  I.  And  I  was  glad  that  for  once  my  fifty 
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cents  was  well  invested.  However,  I  do  not  believe  in  beggars,  and  I  will  wager  that  the 
Contributor  was  right  in  refusing  to  divide  his  slender  salary  with  the  blackguard  who 
reviled  him. 

Off  and  on  for  a  month  I  have  noticed  an  able-bodied  man  of  middle  age  issue  from 
the  historic  precincts  of  the  "  What  Cheer  House."  He  would  walk  leisurely  up  Mont- 
gomery street  to  Market  and  turn  up  Market,  continuing  his  stroll  as  far  as  the  New 
City  Hall,  returning  by  way  of  Union  square,  where  he  would  rest  and  nap  in  the  sun. 
The  regularity  and  method  of  these  strolls,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he  from  time  to 
time  paused  to  speak  a  civil  word  to  some  well  dressed  pedestrian,  excited  my  curiosity. 
A  brief  investigation  developed  the  fact  that  the  man  was  a  beggar,  and  also  that  he  was 
very  successful.  Twice  I  gave  him  a  short  bit.  One  day  I  met  him  in  Union  square. 
The  fog  was  rolling  in  from  Golden  Gate,  and  only  here  and  there  a  tramp,  too  drunk  to 
notice  the  moisture  of  the  seats,  marred  the  landscape.  My  friend  was  leaning  against  a 
tree,  deeply  intent  on  some  figures  in  a  greasy  note  book.  I  stopped  in  front  of  him  and 
he  looked  up,  slipping  the  book  into  his  pocket. 

"  How  's  business?"  I  asked. 

He  commenced  to  whine. 

"Never  mind  your  regular  story,"  I  interrupted,  "  I  know  it.  Answer  my  questions 
like  a  man  and  you  may  add  a  dollar  to  your  bank  account." 

After  a  little  preliminary  skirmishing  he  waxed  confidential  and  showed  a  pride  in  his 
profession  and  an  unhallowed  joy  in  his  success  that  was  gratifying. 

"  I  make  it  a  rule,"  —  in  the  firm  clear  tones  of  a  stock-broker,  —  "  never  to  walk  less 
than  one  hundred  blocks  a  day.  It  keeps  up  my  muscle,  aids  digestion,  and  ensures  a  good 
appetite." 

"  And  a  thirst,"  I  commented. 

"  And  a  thirst,"  he  went  on  unabashed.  "  It  is  a  very  poor  block  that  does  not  aver- 
age two  and  one-half  cents.  Two  blocks  will  more  often  net  me  ten  cents." 

He  consulted  the  aforementioned  book. 

"  Yes,  the  average  of  the  past  six  months  is  five  dollars  a  day,  that  is  just  five  cents 
a  block.  1  have  been  on  this  beat  nearly  a  year  now,  and  I  have  my  regular  customers. 
Excuse  me  a  minute." 

He  passed  through  the  fog  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  touched  his  hat  to  an 
elderly  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  was  coming  down  the  broad  steps  of  the  Pacific  Union 
Club.  In  a  moment  he  had  returned  with  a  bright  new  quarter  in  his  hand. 

"I  told  him  my  wife  was  better  today,"  he  said,  smiling  pleasantly,  "and  that  she 
prayed  for  him  night  and  day.  Well,  so  long,  your  dollar  passes  the  limit  today  —  and 
business  is  over." 

About  a  week  after,  he  was  in  court  charged  with  vagrancy.  An  officer  had  been 
watching  as  well  as  myself.  With  a  great  show  of  indignation  my  old  friend  arose  and 
produced  a  bag  containing  four  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces  and  enough  change  to  bring  the 
total  to  eighty-seven  dollars.  He  was  discharged  for  want  of  enough  direct  evidence,  but 
he  had  an  enemy  in  the  hard-hearted  officer  who  made  it  his  business  to  watch  him. 
Within  another  week  there  was  evidence  enough  to  send  him  to  the  work-house. 

The  Reader.  "  Can  you  blame  him.  Five  dollars  a  day  is  the  wages  of  a  first-class 
mechanic.  Why  should  not  begging  become  a  profession  when  people  are  such  easy  game. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  call  a  policeman  every  time  a  fellow  solicits  alms,  and  yet  if  I 
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did  such  a  thing  I  should  be  pointed  out  on  the  street  as  a  warning  to  all  tender-hearted 
children." 

The  Parson.  "  I  believe  that  I  have  given  alms  where  they  were  deserved,  but  I 
have  never  yet  been  quite  sure." 

The  Artist.  "  For  the  sake  of  my  profession  I  trust  the  Sanctum  will  not  completely 
abolish  beggars.  Who  else  would  supply  color  and  life  to  Italy?  What  would  Notre 
Dame  or  Saint  Peter's  be  without  them  ?  Even  the  Pyramids  and  Pompey's  Pillar  would 
lose  half  their  charm,  stripped  of  their  bands  of  backsheesh  gatherers.  Art  must  come 
to  the  rescue.  The  beggar  is  thrice  welcome  to  all  he  gets  from  me." 

The  Reviewer.     "  Your  cure,  then,  must  be  starvation." 

The  Parson.  "I  once  got  a  rather  curious  confession  from  a  professional  beggar, 
which  if  true,  and  I  believe  it  was,  opened  my  eyes  to  the  reckless  ways  in  which  Amer- 
ican beggars  are  made.  '  I  had  been  keeping  a  sidewalk  stand  for  years,'  he  said.  '  I 
worked  hard  and  earned  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  week.  On  that  I  lived.  One  night 
when  I  started  to  go  home  by  the  Mission  street-cars  I  found  that  my  pocket  had  been 
picked.  It  was  too  far  to  walk,  so  I  decided  to  try  and  borrow  a  nickel.  The  first  man 
to  whom  I  told  my  story  gave  me  a  quarter  without  hesitation.  All  the  way  home  I 
thought  over  it.  A  quarter  was  as  much  as  I  made  clear  at  my  stand  many  a  day.  It 
all  ended  by  my  selling  out  and  going  to  begging,  always  telling  my  first  story.  I  have 
done  pretty  well  since  and  like  the  business.'  " 

The  Reviewer.     "  Charge  him  to  the  Artist." 

THE  Occasional  Visitor.     "  In  reading  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  Council- 
men  of  Canton,  Mississippi,  it  struck  me  that  bulls  grew  fat  on  the  herbage  of  this 
country  as  well  as  on  Erin's  soil. 

1.  Resolved,  by  this  Council,  that  we  build  a  new  jail. 

2.  Resolved,  that  the  new  jail  be  built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  jail. 

3.  Resolved,  that  the  old  jail  be  used  until  the  new  jail  is  finished." 

The  Poet.  "  Which  is  parallel  to  Doctor  Johnson's  famous  dictum  that  every  monu- 
mental inscription  should  be  in  Latin;  for  that,  being  a  dead  language,  will  always  live." 

THERE  must  be  some  remedy  for  the  beggar,  some  scheme  whereby  the  professional 
"unemployed  "  can  be  turned  into  good  citizens.  Joaquin  Miller  tried  it  in  his  little 
ranch  on  the  Heights,  but  failed.  Municipalities  have  tried,  and  philanthropists  since  the 
time  of  Nero  have  undertaken  the  job,  but  only  the  cannibal  has  succeeded.  The  beggar 
owns  the  world :  from  the  picturesque  knavesof  the  Arabian  Nights  to  our  own  Chinatown  bum- 
mers, they  fill  a  place  in  the  great  human  comedy  that  force  or  education  cannot  usurp.  They 
are  more  of  a  drain  on  a  nation  than  banditti  and  a  far  greater  menace,  and  yet  every 
scheme  for  its  regeneration  falls  powerless.  After  all  they  may  be  happy  in  their  way, 
and  life  is  fleeting. 

The  old  fellow  that  twice  a  year  would  slip  into  my  neighbor's  back  yard  and  have  a 
fainting  fit  from  feigned  starvation  believed  himself  as  great  an  actor  as  Booth  —  and  he 
was.  His  contortions  were  awful  and  the  smell  of  food  caused  him  to  lose  consciousness. 
He  fairly  earned  the  nickels  that  were  showered  upon  him  from  second  story  windows  and 
no  one  ever  complained  to  the  police.  I  believe  if  every  vagrant  in  the  city  were  sent  to 
the  poor  farm  tomorrow,  a  new  and  as  vigorous  a  crop  would  spring  up  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Parson.     "  I  would  that  good  things  were  as  tenacious  of  life." 
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[  WISH  to  record  here  that  I  believe  that  patriotism  needs  culture,  and  that  it  is  an 
element  in  man  like  religion  that  flourishes  when  the  soil  is  prepared  for  it.  For  a 
century  and  more  we  have  been  worshiping  the  heroes  of  other  countries.  I  once 
related  to  the  Sanctum  my  feelings  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  as  I  stood  between  a 
French  peasant  in  wooden  shoes  and  an  old  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  silently  wor- 
shiping at  the  stately  tomb  of  the  greatest  of  all  Frenchmen.  It  seemed  then  that 
there  could  be  no  American  counterpart,  that  no  American  shrine  would  ever  draw  such 
never  failing  crowds  as  came  daily  there.  Not  long  ago  I  took  my  little  boy  out  to  River- 
side to  the  tomb  of  Grant.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  more  than  a  corporal's  guard  of 
sight-seers.  I  admit  that  curiosity  drew  me.  The  name  of  Grant  seemed  plebeian  by  the 
side  of  that  of  the  French  Emperor.  Vicksburg,  Donnelson,  the  Wilderness,  Appomattox, 
rung  flat  alongside  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Waterloo.  One  was  the , 
soldier  of  a  republic,  the  other  the  Man  of  Destiny.  The  great  gray  dome  that  surmounts 
the  remains  of  our  soldier  is  not  hedged  round  with  historic  associations  or  emblazoned 
with  regal  memories,  and  yet  I  was  not  alone  in  my  pilgrimage.  There  was  a  line  three 
deep,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  passing  in  and  around  the  crypt.  It  was  not  one  crowd, 
but  many,  and  all  day  long  it  swayed  in  a  ceaseless  throng.  For  a  month  this  has  been 
going  on.  Every  head  was  uncovered  as  we  entered  the  stately  sarcophagus,  and  the  soft 
light  that  fell  from  above  on  the  tomb  carried  with  it  the  same  idealization  that 
enshrouded  the  last  resting  place  of  that  other.  The  reverence  was  as  genuine  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other — the  homage  paid  this  republican  hero  was  as  sincere  as  that  lavished  on 
Frenchman's  demigod.  For  the  first  time  I  appreciated  at  their  full  value  the  power  and 
benefit  of  such  national  shrines.  About  it  from  year  to  year  will  crystallize  a  love  of 
country  and  a  pride  of  home.  It  is  something  that  can  be  pointed  to  —  something 
tangible.  On  it  will  feed  patriotism,  and  the  tomb  of  the  man  who  said  :  "  Let  us  have 
peace,"  will  become  to  unborn  generations  all  that  the  golden  dome  of  Des  Invalides  ia  to 
France. 
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AND  THE  RUSSIAN  COLONIES  OF  AMERICA 
BY  ARTHUR  INKERSLEY 


DECEMBER  8,  1741,  in  a 
^>.uoi,-^>m  wretched  little  hut  on  the 
i-J.w  _»  island  off  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka, which  still  bears  his 
name,  the  intrepid  explorer, 
Vitus  Bering,  died.  Though 
a  Dane  by  birth,  he  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Tsar,  and  it  was  on  his  voyages  and 
those  of  his  able  lieutenant,  Chirikof,  that 
the  Russians  mainly  based  their  claim  to 
territory  in  northwestern  America. 

From  this  time  forth  Russian  traders  and 
merchants  made   frequent   expeditions   to 
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America  in  quest  of  valuable  furs,  but  they 
behaved  so  brutally  that  even  now,  at  the 
distance  of  a  century  and  a  half,  the  memory 
of  their  cruelties  has  not  been  blotted  from 
the  minds  of  the  natives.  Very  various 
fortunes  attended  the  trading  and  exploring 
expeditions  of  those  days;  some  vessels 
brought  back  large  quantities  of  splendid 
furs,  while  the  crews  of  others  suffered 
terrible  hardships  and  realized  nothing  in 
return. 

After  Kadiak  and  the  islands  of  the  Aleu- 
tian group  had  been  visited,  the  imperial 
government  thought  it  time  to  take  steps 
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for  the  more  accurate  mapping  out  of  the 
regions  discovered  by  the  Siberian  traders. 
Accordingly  several  naval  officers  were  de- 
tailed, on  double  pay  and  with  increased 
rank,  to  accompany  the  traders,  take  notes 
of  the  resources  and  productions  the  country, 
and  make  astronomical  observations.  But  the 
demon  of  ill-luck  seemed  to  pursue  these 
specially  chosen  officers,  for  though  they 
made  gallant  efforts  to  extend  their  know- 
ledge, and  incurred  serious  dangers,  they 
added  very  little  to  the  information  already 
acquired  by  the  traders. 

At  this  period  most  of  the  trading  and 
exploration  was  done  by  companies  organ- 
ized for  these  purposes.  The  expeditions 
extended  over  three,  four,  five,  or  more 
years.  On  their  return  the  total  results 
were  divided  into  two  parts;  the  projectors 
of  the  expedition  took  one,  and  the  other 
was  divided  into  shares,  of  which  each 
sailor  and  participator  received  one  or  two. 
Many  of  these  exploring  parties  met  with 
disaster  at  sea,  but  these  were  almost  wholly 
due  to  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  princi- 
ples of  navigation  on  the  part  of  the 
adventurers,  who  were  traders,  hunters,  and 
trappers,  but  not  sailors. 

When  the  game  on  the  Aleutian  islands 
and  the  adjoining  peninsula  began  to  become 
scarce,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  make  fresh 


discoveries  on  the  mainland.  The  first 
attempts  were  not  successful,  the  natives 
offering  a  brave  resistance  and  repulsing  the 
Russians  with  considerable  loss.  In  1783  a 
company  of  Siberian  merchants  organized  an 
expedition  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  that 
had  hitherto  left  the  shores  of  Siberia:  it 
consisted  of  three  ships  and  numbered 
nearly  two  hundred  men.  One  of  the  vessels 
was  called  The  Three  Saints,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Grigor  Ivanovich  Shelikof,  who, 
with  his  crew,  wintered  on  Bering  island,  and 
then  passed  on  to  Copper  and  other  islands. 
A  somewhat  long  stay  was  made  at  Una- 
lashka,  where  they  took  on  fresh  water, 
supplies,  and  several  Aleutian  hunters. 
Thence  they  sailed  to  the  island  now  called 
Kadiak,  and  anchored  in  Three  Saints  harbor. 
Here  they  were  received  with  hostility  by  the 
natives,  but,  nothing  daunted,  they  began  to 
build  houses  and  to  erect  fortifications  for 
a  permanent  settlement.  The  winter  was 
spent  at  Karluk,  where  salmon  were  very 
plentiful,  and  where  at  the  present  day 
several  canneries  are  situated. 

Shelikof  now  became  very  anxious  to  secure 
a  monopoly  of  the  Russian  discoveries  and 
settlements  in  North  America,  and  to  obtain 
for  his  company  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  in  the  new  colonies.  To  further 
his  plans,  he  went  back  to  Siberia,  leaving  in 
command  of  the  colonies  a  Siberian  merchant 
named  Samoilof,to  whom  he  gave  instructions 
which  give  us  a  high  idea  of  his  wisdom  and 
clear-sightedness.  Shelikof  directed  his  lieu- 
tenant to  extend  the  sphere  of  Russian  influ- 
ence to  the  eastward  and  southward,  to  keep 
out  foreign  traders,  to  establish  stations 
further  and  further  along  the  coast  of  the 
American  continent,  and  to  set  up  marks 
of  Russian  occupation  as  far  south  as  Cali- 
fornia. Samoilof  was  also  instructed  to  send 
natives  to  Siberia  to  study  the  language,  do- 
mestic life,  and  customs,  of  the  Russians,  sd 
that  on  returning  to  their  tribes  they  might 
aid  in  civilizing  their  countrymen;  to  collect 
ores,  minerals,  and  shells,  gather  articles  of 
native  manufacture,  make  surveys,  build 
block-houses,  and  establish  schools. 

Shelikof  journeyed  on  to  Irkutsk,  the  cap- 
ital of  Eastern  Siberia,  where  he  placed  be- 
fore the  Governor-General,  for  transmission 
to  Saint  Petersburg,  a  long  account  of  his 
discoveries,  accompanied  by  maps  and  plans, 
and  asked  recognition  of  his  work.  The 
Governor-General  took  the  matter  up  with 
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migrated  to  Siberia  in  1780,  and  took  the 
management  of  a  glass  factory  in  Irkutsk. 
Later,  he  engaged  in  trading  on  the  Anadir 
river  and  in  Kamchatka,  and  did  a  fair  bus- 
iness. Being  fond  of  his  independence,  he 
at  first  refused  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Shelikof  company.  So  Delarof,  a  Greek,  was 
appointed  in  charge  of  the  colony  at  Kadiak. 
He  behaved  with  great  kindness  and  justice ; 
but,  though  visitors  of  all  nationalities  praised 
him  highly,  he  was  much  too  lenient  and  hon- 
est to  suit  his  unscrupulous  directors. 

In  1789  Baranof  lost  two  of  his  caravans, 
and  was  rendered  bankrupt.  Shelikof  ap- 
proached him  again,  and  this  time  Baranof 
accepted  his  overtures,  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company  in  1790.  He  was  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  the  work  he  had  to  do; 
shrewd,  politic,  full  of  courage  and  energy, 
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enthusiasm,  and  fortunately  for  the  success 
of  Shelikof  s  schemes,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment just  about  this  time  became  convinced 
that  many  abuses  existed  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  various  independent  trading  com- 
panies and  the  natives,  and  that  it  would  be 
best  to  abolish  the  traders'  rule,  and  place 
the  whole  American  traffic  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  strong  company.     So  Shelikof  and 
his  partner,  Golikof,  were  invited  to  Saint 
Petersburg  to  be  presented  to  the  Empress, 
who  manifested  great  interest  in  their  pro- 
jects, and  conferred  gold  medals  and  swords 
of  honor  upon  them.     On  September  28th, 
1788,  a  decree  was  issued,  giving  the  com- 
pany exclusive  privileges  of   trading  and 
hunting  in  the  regions  discovered  and  coi^- 
trolled  by  them.     Besides  all  this  a  subsidy 
of  two  hundred  thousand  rubles  was  advanced 
from  the  public  treasury,  to  be  repaid   in 
twenty  annual  instalments  without  interest. 
In  Siberia  Shelikof  looked  about  him  for  a 
man  who  would  carry  out  his  plans,  and  set 
his  heart  upon  Alexander  Baranof,  a  native 
of  Kargapol  in  eastern  Russia.     Baranof  was 
born  in  1747,  and  from  his  native  place  went 
to  Moscow,  where  he  was  a  clerk  in  retail 
shops;  in  1771  he  set  up  in  business  for  him- 
self, but  dissatisfied  with  his  prospects,  he 
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careful  to  avoid  disputes,  and  yet  not  bur- 
dened with  inconvenient  scruples.  That  he 
was  fond  of  strong  liquor,  loose  in  his  rela- 
tionships with  women,  and  capable  of  lying 
whenever  occasion  seemed  to  require,  did 
not  detract  from,  but  rather  increased  his 
usefulness  in  the  post  he  was  called  to  oc- 
cupy. 

Baranof  sailed  to  the  scene  of  his  future 
labors  in  The  Three  Saints,  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  reach  Kadiak  that  year.  The" 
ship  was  wrecked  on  Unalashka  and  went  to 
pieces.  Baranof  at  once  showed  his  readi- 


post  being  at  the  bay  of  Three  Saints,  Ka- 
diak. But  his  domain  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  Kadiak  and  a  few  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  several  private  trading  companies 
were  yet  in  operation  on  the  Aleutian  islands 
and  Prince  William  sound.  After  Baranof 
had  been  in  power  for  some  little  time,  he 
determined  to  extend  the  company's  sphere 
of  influence,  and  to  seize  the  Alexander  archi- 
pelago. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  Baranof  removed 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  company  from 
Three  Saints  to  Saint  Paul  harbor,  because 
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ness  of  resource  by  distributing  his  fifty-two 
men  over  the  island  in  search  of  seals  and 
edible  roots,  and  his  energy  by  helping  them 
to  build  underground  huts  in  which  to  pass 
the  long  and  cold  winter.  Though  food  often 
ran  short,  and  many  hardships  had  to  be  en- 
dured, Baranof  learned  much  about  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  natives  that  afterwards 
proved  useful  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1791  the  Russians  con- 
structed three  bidarkas,  or  skin  boats,  in 
which  they  safely  reached  Kadiak,  making 
many  valuable  explorations  on  the  way.  De- 
larof  was  relieved,  and  Baranof  assumed  com- 
mandof  all  theforts,  stations,  andsettlements, 
of  theShelikof-Golikof  company,  the  principal 


more  timber  for  ship-building  could  be  ob- 
tained near  the  latter  place.  He  made  an 
alliance  with  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  natives, 
and  while  on  an  exploring  expedition  met 
with  an  English  ship,  the  captain  of  which 
gave  him  a  good  deal  of  useful  information. 
He  effected  a  landing  upon  Nuchek  island, 
but  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  natives, 
wearing  wooden  armor  and  carrying  wooden 
shields  strong  enough  to  stop  a  bullet,  and 
using  arrows  tipped  with  flint  or  copper. 
The  natives  fought  stubbornly  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  turning  against  the 
Russians  when  some  Aleuts  in  their  service 
escaped  to  a  Russian  vessel  anchored  not  far 
from  the  battle-field,  and  brought  aid  to 
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Baranof .  At  last  the  natives  were  defeated 
and  driven  off,  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  one- 
and-a-half-pounder  gun  of  the  Russians. 
Baranof  wrote  of  this  battle  to  Shelikof  as 
follows : — 

As  for  myself,  God  protected  me:  though  my  shirt 
was  torn  by  a  spear  and  the  arrows  fell  thickly  around 
me.  Being  aroused  from  a  deep  sleep,  I  had  no  time 
to  dress,  but  rushed  out  as  I  was  to  encourage  the  men 
and  to  see  that  our  only  cannon  was  moved  to  wher- 
ever the  danger  was  greatest.  Great  praise  is  due 
to  the  fearless  demeanor  of  my  men,  many  of  whom 
were  new  recruits. 

Baranof  had  intended  to  spend  the  winter 
on  Prince  William  sound,  but  the  hostility  of 
the  natives  induced  him  to  return  to  Kadiak. 
Here  he  received  instructions  from  his  direct- 
ors to  begin  shipbuilding  at  once,  with  the 
aid  of  an  English  ship-builder  sent  to  him 
from  Siberia.  But  as  winter  quarters  for 
his  men  were  more  pressingly  needed  than 
ships,  he  set  to  work  to  construct  them  first. 
There  being  no  suitable  timber  for  ship- 
building on  Kadiak  or  Afognak  islands,  he 
erected  quarters  for  his  ship-carpenters  on 
the  shores  of  Sunday  bay  in  Prince  William 
sound,  and  all  through  the  winter  the  work 
of  felling  trees  went  on.  But  tar  and  oak- 
um for  calking  were  entirely  lacking,  and 
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the  necessary  iron  had  to  be  collected  from 
the  wrecks  of  vessels.  Some  iron  ore  was 
found,  and  Baranof  made  many  attempts  to 
smelt  iron,  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  Besides 
all  this,  food  was  scarce;  and  had  Baranof 
not  been  possessed  of  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance,  the  work  could  never  have 
been  accomplished.  An  last  he  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties,  and  the  first  ship  built 
in  northwestern  America  was  launched.  She 
was  named  the  Phoanix  and  must  have  been 
an  odd-looking  craft.  She  was  seventy-three 
feet  long  on  the  water-line,  and  seventy- 
nine  feet  over  all,  with  a  depth  of  thirteen 
and  one  half  feet  and  a  beam  of  twenty- 
three  feet.  She  was  built  of  spruce  timber, 
and  her  capacity  was  about  one  hundred 
tons.  The  sails  were  made  of  scraps  of 
canvas  raked  together  from  the  company's 
warehouses  in  Kamchatka  and  the  colonies, 
and  presented  a  motley  appearance.  For 
paint  a  mixture  of  tar  and  whale-oil  was 
used,  and  as  there  was  not  enough  even  of 
this  to  cover  the  whole  vessel,  the  rest  was 
coated  with  spruce  gum  and  oil.  With 
great  difficulty  she  made,  her  way  to  Kadiak, 
where  her  appearance  was  hailed  with  joy. 
Being  refitted,  she  made  a  quick  passage  to 
Okhotsk  in  Siberia,  where  she  was  supplied 
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with  cabins,  deckhouses,  and  new  sails  and 
rigging.  The  Shelikof  company  was  very 
proud  of  their  own  vessel,  built  in  their  own 
yard,  and  henceforth  she  made  regular  trips 
between  Okhotsk  and  the  American  colonies. 
In  1795  Baranof  built  and  launched  two 
more  vessels,  the  Dolphin  and  the  Olga. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Shelikof  com- 
pany was  not  the  only  trading  company  doing 


business  in  Russian  America.  About  five 
years  before  Baranof  took  charge  of  affairs 
at  Kadiak  the  Lebedef  company  had  sent  a 
vessel  with  thirty-eight  men  thither,  but  the 
agents  of  the  Shelikof  company,  not  wishing 
to  have  their  hunting-grounds  encroached 
upon,  recommended  them  to  go  on  to  Cook's 
Inlet,  where  they  established  a  permanent 
settlement,  named  Saint  George,  consisting 
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of  log  buildings  surrounded  by  a  stockade. 
The  Shelikof  company  already  had  a  fort, 
named  Saint  Alexander,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  inlet.  It  was  square,  with  bastions  at 
two  of  the  corners,  and  had  a  gate  protected 
by  two  guns.  Inside  were  dwellings  and 
warehouses,  on  one  of  which  was  a  lookout 
tower.  In  1791  the  Lebedef  company's 
ship,  Saint  George,  reached  the  inlet.  The 
commander  beached  his  ship  and  began  to 
erect  a  stockaded  fort,  to  which  the  name 
of  Saint  Nicholas  was  given. 

At  these  fortified  posts  the  Russians  took 


At  last  the  news  of  their  outrages  and 
quarrels  reached  Baranof,  who,  though  an- 
gry, was  restrained  from  taking  immediate 
measure^  by  the  fact  that  Shelikof  was  a 
partner  in  the  Lebedef  company,  and  Bara- 
nof did  not  wish  to  interfere  without  com- 
municating with  his  chief.  So  he  contented 
himself  for  the  present  with  warning  the 
men  at  Fort  Saint  Nicholas  that  he  would 
not  permit  any  outrages  likely  to  injure 
trade.  In  spite  of  this,  quarrels  occurred 
continually,  and  attacks  and  ambuscades 
were  almost  daily  events.  Towards  the  end 
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things  pretty  easily,  making  the  natives  go 
out  hunting  for  them,  and  themselves  doing 
little  more  than  guard-duty.  The  domestic 
work  was  performed  by  the  female  hostages, 
helped  by  the  children  who  had  been  sent  by 
native  chiefs  to  learn  Russian  manners  and 
customs  at  the  post.  Now  and  then  the 
band  would  set  out  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  they  plundered 
their  own  countrymen  and  the  natives  with 
a  cheerful  lack  of  discrimination.  The  Le- 
bedef men  at  Fort  Saint  Nicholas  soon  be- 
came a  nuisance  and  a  terror  to  the  whole 
country,  robbing  the  natives  of  their  furs 
without  payment,  pillaging  the  stores  of 
their  own  countrymen,  and  carrying  off  their 
native  servants  and  hostages. 


of  1793  Baranof  received  reinforcements 
which  made  up  the  total  number  of  his  men 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Lebe- 
def men  were  not  much  fewer  in  number, 
were  superior  to  Baranof  s  men  in  dash  and 
recklessness,  and  occupied  an  excellent  posi- 
tion with  easy  access  to  supplies.  At  last 
Baranof  s  shipyard  at  Sunday  harbor  was  in 
danger,  and  this  roused  him  to  vigorous  ac- 
tion. He  summoned  the  commander  of  Saint 
Nicholas  to  his  presence,  and  put  him  in 
irons,  but  he  failed  to  do  much  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  the  rival  traders. 

Soon,  however,  Baranof  s  hands  were  much 
strengthened  by  his  receiving  authority  to 
form  settlements  anywhere  in  America,  and 
to  control  the  country  for  five  hundred  versts 
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round  them.  Against  such  extensive  powers 
the  other  trading  companies  could  do  noth- 
ing, and  ere  long  they  abandoned  their  posts, 
leaving  the  Shelikof  company  master  of  the 
field.  But  their  crimes  and  outrages  had 
seriously  injured  trade  by  arousing  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  natives  against  the  Russians. 
Baranof,  therefore,  made  great  efforts  to 
reassure  the  natives  and  to  maintain  order 
among  his  subordinates.  He  patched  up,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  the  discontent  exist- 
ing among  the  company's  employees,  and  told 
them  that  he  would  redress  their  grievances. 
By  firmness  and  an  autocratic  demeanor  he 
rapidly  gained  great  ascendency  over  them. 
The  Shelikof  company,  anxious  to  under- 
take fresh  enterprises,  requested  the  imperial 
authorities  to  send  out  to  the  colonies  Siber- 
ian exiles  skilled  in  ironwork,  blacksmithing, 
and  agriculture.  In  August,  1794,  in  re- 
sponse to  this  request,  two  of  the  Shelikof 
company's  vessels  arrived  at  Saint  Paul  with 
a  cargo  of  stores,  cattle,  and  provisions,  and 
carrying  192  persons,  of  whom  fifty- two  were 
craftsmen  and  agriculturists.  Baranof  was 
instructed  to  use  his  taste  and  judgment  in 
selecting  a  site  on  the  mainland  for  a  Rus- 
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sian  settlement,  which  he  was  to  make  as 
trim  and  neat  as  possible,  not  permitting  the 
Russians  to  live  in  such  squalor  and  untidi- 
ness as  did  many  of  their  countrymen  in 
Siberia.  The  settlement  was  to  have  spa- 
cious squares  and  wide  streets  radiating  from 
them.  The  streets  were  to  be  bordered  with 
trees,  and  the  houses  built  with  spaces  in- 
tervening, so  that  they  might  spread  over  a 
larger  area  and  give  a  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance to  the  town. 

Nor  was  Shelikof  content  with  all  this. 
He  was  busy  building  ships  for  a  company 
which  then  held  the  Pribylof  islands,  organ- 
izing the  North  American  company,  and  ex- 
tending traffic  from  Unalashka  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  He  established  a  central  office  at 
Irkutsk  for  the  control  of  his  many  Ameri- 
can enterprises,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
future  consolidation  of  all  the  Russian  com- 
panies in  America. 

Much  had  already  been  done  in  America  : 
the  best  localities  for  raising  cattle  and  for 
agriculture  had  been  chosen  and  fortified  : 
hunting  grounds  and  sites  for  harbors  and 
trading-posts  had  been  selected.  The  colo- 
nists had  been  pretty  successful  in  raising 
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vegetables,  and  in  some  places  even  cereals, 
and  plenty  of  excellent  fish  was  always  ob- 
tainable. By  magnifying  his  conquests  and 
representing  that  he  had  added  fifty  thou- 
sand subjects  to  the  Russian  empire,  She- 
likof  produced  so  good  an  impression  on  the 
imperial  authorities  that  he  gained  for  his 
company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
throughout  Russian  America,  and  on  the 
islands  between  it  and  Asia.  Shelikofs 
daughter  had  married  Rezanof,  a  man  of 
good  family  and  great  influence.  Rezanof 
formed  the  ambitious  project  of  procuring 
from  the  Empress  a  charter  as  wide  as  that 
of  the  British  East  India  company,  and  of 
adding  an  empire  as  vast  as  India  to  the 
realms  of  the  Tsar.  His  far-reaching 
schemes  received  a  check  by  the  death  in 
1795  at  Irkutsk  of  Shelikof,  who  must  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Russian  col- 
onies in  America  ;  and  by  the  death  in  1796 
of  the  Empress,  before  she  had  granted  the 
extensive  charter  he  hoped  for. 

However,  Natalia,  Shelikofs  widow,  under- 
took the  management  of  the  company,  and 
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being  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  intelli- 
gence, though  of  little  education,  with  the 
aid  of  her  son-in-law,  she  conducted  its  af- 
fairs with  much  shrewdness  and  discretion. 
In  1798  the  imperial  government,  thinking 
that  by  giving  exclusive  privilege  to  one 
strong  company  the  natives  would  be  pro- 
tected, disorder  prevented,  the  fur-bearing 
animals  saved  from  extermination,  and  Rus- 
sian authority  firmly  established  in  America, 
permitted  an  association  with  three  quarters 
of  a  million  rubles  (about  $577,000)  capital, 
and  known  as  the  United  American  corn- 
any,  to  be  formed.  It  had  been  feared  that 
the  death  of  the  Empress  would  be  fatal  to 
the  schemes  of  the  association,  but  Rezanof, 
by  constant  attendance  on  her  successor, 
Paul  I,  obtained  confirmation  of  the  act  of 
consolidation  of  the  United  American  com- 
pany, to  which  the  name  of  the  Russian 
American  company  was  given. 

The  company  was  granted  the  exclusive 
privilege  for  twenty  years  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing, exploring,  trading,  founding,  and  build- 
ing settlements  on  the  northwestern  main- 
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land  of  America  and  the  islands  from  Kam- 
chatka west  to  the  coast  of  America,  and 
south  to  the  shores  of  Japan.  No  rivals, 
even  though  having  posts  already  estab- 
lished within  these  limits,  if  not  united  with 
the  Russian  American  company,  were  per- 
mitted to  do  any  of  these  things.  The  civil 
and  military  authorities  stationed  at  these 
places  were  ordered  to  give  help  and  pro- 
tection to  the  officers  of  the  company.  In 
return  for  these  large  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges the  company  bound  itself  to  maintain 
a  mission  of  the  Grseco-Catholic  church, 
the  members  of  which  were  to  accompany 
all  trading,  hunting,  and  exploring  expedi- 
tions, where  an  opportunity  for  Christianiz- 
ing natives  might  occur.  The  company  also 
undertook  to  encourage  agriculture,  cattle- 
breeding,  ship-building,  and  other  industries 
among  the  Russian  settlers  in  America,  and 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  na- 
tives. 

The  news  of  the  organization  of  the  Rus- 
sian American  company  reached  Baranof  at 
a  time  when  things  were  looking  very  black 
for  him.  He  was  suffering  from  ill  health, 
his  men  were  short  of  provisions,  one  of  his 
sloops  had  recently  been  wrecked,  and  par- 
ties of  his  hunters  attacked  and  killed  by 
the  Thlinket  Indians.  His  drooping  courage 
was  revived,  and  amid  many  dangers  and 
hardships,  he  made  his  way  to  Norfolk,  or 
Sitka  sound,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  still 
Old  Sitka,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  present  town.  A  Sitkan  chief  coming 
up  to  ask  his  purpose,  Baranof  replied  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  wished  to  establish  a 
settlement  for  trade  there.  The  chief  gave 
him  a  small  piece  of  ground,  on  which 
Baranof  erected  a  strong  two-story  build- 
ing, guarded  by  a  palisade  and  two  block- 
houses, and  named  Fort  Archangel  Gabriel. 
In  the  autumn  of  1800,  Baranof,  having 
fairly  started  the  Sitka  settlement,  returned 
to  Kadiak. 

Matters  did  not  long  remain  quiet  at 
Sitka  after  Baranof s  departure.  The  na- 
tives were  supplied  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  spirits,  by  English  and  American  vessels 
trading  with  them,  and  soon  became  bold 
enough  to  form  the  plan  of  attacking  and 
destroying  the  Russian  settlement.  To  this 
end  they  secured  allies  from  the  Alexander 
archipelago  and  the  Stikine  River  district. 
In  June,  1802,  the  barracks  and  fort  were 
attacked  by  large  numbers  of  natives,  while 


most  of  the  garrison  were  out  hunting.  The 
commander  and  many  of  his  men  were 
killed;  the  cattle-sheds  and  warehouses 
were  taken  and  set  on  fire,  and  also  the 
ships  lying  at  anchor  off  the  settlement. 
Three  Russians  and  five  Aleuts  managed  to 
escape  to  an  English  ship,  whose  captain 
made  the  Sitkan  chiefs  drunk,  and  recovered 
a  large  quantity  of  the  valuable  sea-otter 
skins  which  the  natives  had  pillaged  from 
the  post.  With  these  he  sailed  to  Kadiak, 
where  he  received  ten  thousand  rubles 
(nearly  eight  thousand  dollars)  as  salvage. 

In  1803  Baranof  received  the  news  of  his 
appointment  as  a  shareholder  in  the  com- 
pany, and  of  permission  to  wear  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Vladimir.  But 
gratified  as  he  was  at  these  marks  of  imperi- 
al approval,  he  was  burning  with  anxiety  to 
recover  Sitka.  With  this  purpose  he  di- 
rected his  lieutenant  at  Yakutat  (where  the 
company  had  a  block-house  and  stockade 
for  the  Siberian  agriculturists  in  their  ser- 
vice) to  build  two  sailing-vessels.  In  1804 
he  started  out  with  an  expeditionary  force, 
consisting  of  eight  hundred  Aleuts  in  three 
hundred  bidarkas,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Russians  on  board  four  small  vessels 
under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant;  Baranof 
himself  commanding  the  sloops  Ekaterina 
and  Alexander. 

Soon  after  Baranof  had  left  Kadiak,  a 
ship  named  the  Neva  came  out  from  Kron- 
stadt  to  Kadiak.  Not  finding  Baranof  there, 
her  commander,  Lisiansky,  sailed  after  him 
to  Sitka,  where  his  aid  proved  very  wel- 
come. The  Sitka  natives  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  on  a  bluff,  called  Katlean's 
rock,  or  the  Kekoor,  at  the  mouth  of  Indian 
river.  Here  they  occupied  a  fort  built  of 
logs  and  protected  by  a  breastwork  two 
logs  thick. 

The  Russians  landed  and  attempted  to 
take  the  stockade  by  assault,  but  the  natives 
made  a  brave  resistance,  keeping  up  so 
good  a  fire  that  they  killed  or  wounded 
twenty-six  Russians,  among  whom  was 
Baranof  himself.  Next  day  Lisiansky  as- 
sumed the  command,  and  attacked  the 
natives  so  vigorously  that  they  offered  to 
make  peace,  and  promised  to  give  hostages 
and  to  evacuate  the  fort.  But  as  they 
showed  no  signs  of  giving  up  the  strong- 
hold, guns  were  brought  up  on  a  raft  and 
trained  upon  the  fort.  The  natives  endured 
the  strange  and  unwonted  sounds  of  the 
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bombardment  during  the  day,  but  at  night, 
after  killing  their  dogs  and  strangling  their 
infant  children,  that  no  sound  might  show 
their  purpose,  they  secretly  abandoned  the 
post,  which  the  captors  burned. 

The  Russians  then  set  to  work  to  provide 
permanent  quarters  for  themselves;  they 
constructed  three  substantial  buildings  with 
a  stockade  having  block-houses  at  each 
corner;  kitchen-gardens  were  planted  and 
cattle  introduced.  The  name  of  New  Arch- 
angel was  given  to  the  settlement.  Part  of 
the  stockade  separating  the  Russian  quar- 
ters from  the  Indian  rancherie  remained 
until  a  recent  date.  The  natives  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Russians  and  were 
presented  with  cloaks  and  medals.  In  the 
autumn  of  1806  Baranof  returned  from  New 
Archangel  to  Saint  Paul,  leaving  Kuskof  in 
command,  with  orders  to  build  ships  and  to 
finish  certain  structures  already  begun. 

During  the  year  1803  (the  year  after  the 
capture  of  Sitka  by  the  natives)  Baranof > 
ever  desirous  to  extend  the  operations  of 
the  company,  was  pushing  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially of  California.  Baranof  lent  to  an 
American  captain  named  O'Cain  twenty  bidari 
kas  and  several  hunters  in  charge  of  Shutzof; 
an  employee  of  the  company.  Shutzof  was  in- 
structed  to  take  careful  observations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  California,  and 
to  look  out  for  new  hunting-grounds.  The 
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American  vessel  left  Kadiak  at  the  end  of 
October,  1803,  sailed  down  to  San  Diego, 
and  thence  to  the  Bay  of  San  Quintin  in 
Lower  California,  where  about  a  thousand 
skins  were  secured.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition were  so  satisfactory  that  Baranof 
was  induced  in  1808  to  furnish  Captain  Ayres, 
of1  the  ship  Mercury  from  Boston,  with 
twenty-five  bidarkas,  to  hunt  in  islands  not 
known  before.  The  ship  was  to  be  out  ten 
or  twelve  months,  and  on  her  return  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  equally  divided.  On  the 
way  south  sea-otter  and  beaver  skins  were 
procured  by  barter  from  the  natives  of  the 
Charlotte  islands  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river.  Thence  the  ship  proceeded 
to  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  and  came 
back  with  more  than  two  thousand  skins. 

Between  1806  and  1812  Baranof  entered 
into  several  similar  contracts  with  American 
captains.  In  1808  he  sent  two  vessels  to 
the  'coast  of  New  Albion,  a  land  of  vague 
extent,  the  southern  limit  of  which  was 
somewhere  between  Point  Reyes  and  San 
Diego.  One  of  these  was  wrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  Quay  harbor,  and  the  other,  com- 
manded by  Kuskof,  returned  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  a  year  with  more  than  two 
thousand  otter  skins,  and  the  information 
that  the  coast  had  many  localities  suitable 
for  agriculture  and  ship-building,  and  that 
the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  unoccupied  by  any  European  power. 
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Accordingly,  Baranof  gathered  men  suitable 
for  an  agricultural  settlement,  skilled  in 
raising  stock  and  tilling  fields,  and  sent  them 
in  1810  to  New  Albion  with  orders  to  make 
further  explorations.  On  the  way  the  crew 
was  attacked  by  the  Queen  Charlotte  island- 
ers, and  returned  to  New  Archangel.  Next 
year  they  started  out  again,  and  on  this 
voyage  Kuskof  selected  a  spot  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Bodega  bay,  where  he  bought 
some  land  from  the  natives.  In  1812  the 
colony  was  founded  and  named  Ross.  But 
as  a  place  for  agriculture  and  ship-building 
it  was  a  failure,  and  the  hunting-grounds 
near  it  were  soon  exhausted.  The  story  of 
Port  Ross  has  been  fully  told  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Greene  in  the  OVERLAND  for  July,  1893. 

Quiet  and  dull  as  Sitka  now  looks  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
in  Baranof  s  day  a  very  busy  place.  Bricks 
for  the  huge  fireplaces  in  the  Russian  houses 
were  made  there:  boats  and  sailing-vessels 
were  built  in  a  well-equipped  shipyard:  there 
were  wood-turneries  and  woolen  manufac- 
tories; and  agricultural  implements  from 
the  foundries  were  sold  all  down  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  far  as  Mexico.  Axes  and  knives 
were  made  for  bartering  with  the  natives  at 
the  trading  posts,  and  almost  all  the  Mis- 
sion churches  from  the  north  of  Alaska  to 
Mexico  were  supplied  with  bells  from  the 
brass-foundries  of  Sitka.  From  six  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  whites  lived  in  the 
town  in  those  days;  and  more  than  a  dozen 
sailing  vessels  were  constantly  employed  in 
trading. 

In  1809  a  serious  plot  was  formed  by  some 
Siberian  ex-convicts  against  Baranof,  but  it 
was  betrayed  to  him  and  promptly  crushed. 
Baranof  had  for  some  time  been  growing 
anxious  to  be  relieved  from  his  onerous 
labors  as  Chief  Manager,  and  the  discovery 
of  this  plot  increased  his  desire.  He  re- 
peatedly requested  the  directors  of  the 
company  to  appoint  a  successor,  but  twice 
the  man  selected  to  relieve  him  died  before 
reaching  his  post. 

In  1815  the  imperial  government,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Russian  American  com- 
pany, sent  out  two  vessels,  the  Kutuzof  and 
the  Suvarof,  under  command  of  Hagemeis- 
ter,  who  was  authorized  to  assume  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  place  of 
Baranof,  if  upon  investigation  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  Hagemeister  did  not 
inform  Baranof  of  the  extent  of  his  powers, 


but  quietly  examined  the  condition  of  the 
company.  Baranof  was  still  working  ear- 
nestly in  its  service,  but  the  intrepid  pio- 
neer's fierce  energy  was  beginning  to  flicker 
out.  He  had  always  been  careless  of  reli- 
gion, but  now  he  suddenly  conceived  a  liking 
for  the  church,  and  constantly  kept  a  priest 
near  him.  Yanovsky,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Suvarof,  fell  in  love  with  Baranofs 
daughter,  and  obtained  her  father's  consent 
to  their  marriage.  But  Hagemeister's  con- 
sent was  also  necessary,  and  was  only 
granted  on  the  condition  that  Lieutenant 
Yanovsky  should  stay  for  two  years  at  New 
Archangel,  and  act  as  representative  of  the 
Chief  Manager. 

On  January  11,  1818,  Hagemeister  told 
Baranof  of  his  instructions,  which  so  sur- 
prised and  prostrated  the  old  man  that  he 
never  quite  recovered  from  the  shock.  But 
it  was  the  work  of  months  to  render  full 
accounts,  and  to  turn  the  affairs  of  the 
company  over  to  the  company's  commis- 
sioner, Klebnikof.  The  commissioner  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  property  at  New 
Archangel,  to  say  nothing  of  that  at  the 
many  other  stations  of  the  company,  at  two 
and  one  half  millions  of  rubles;  and  besides 
this,  the  Suvarof  took  furs  to  the  value  of 
two  hundred  thousand  rubles  to  Europe,  and 
left  behind  in  the  storehouses  furs  worth 
nine  hundred  thousand  rubles  more.  The 
buildings  and  vessels  of  the  company  were 
in  excellent  condition,  and  the  accounts  in 
perfect  order.  In  September,  1818,  the 
work  was  done  and  the  complete  statement 
handed  over  to  Yanovsky.  It  was  now 
nearly  thirty  years  since  Baranof  had  landed 
on  Kadiak  island;  he  was  already  seventy- 
two  years  old,  and  had  spent  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  company.  Thrown  uncere- 
moniously aside  in  his  old  age  by  the  com- 
pany whose  leading  spirit  he  had  been,  and 
whose  interests  he  had  enormously  extended 
and  firmly  consolidated,  he  could  not  tear 
himself  away  at  once  from  the  scenes  of  his 
labors,  dangers,  privations,  and  achieve- 
ments. He  resolved  to  pay  farewell  visits 
to  Kadiak  and  the  various  settlements  he 
had  founded,  and  then  go  to  live  with  a 
brother  in  Kamchatka.  But  he  was  urged 
to  return  to  Russia,  where  his  advice  would 
be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  directors  of 
the  company.  He  decided  to  do  this,  and 
late  in  November  set  sail  in  the  Kutusof, 
which,  on  her  way  home,  stopped  for  more 
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than  a  month  at  the  unhealthy  port  of  Ba- 
tavia.  Here  Baranof  insisted  upon  going 
ashore.  He  was  seized  with  sickness,  and 
died  soon  after  the  vessel  had  set  sail 
again. 

Like  Napoleon,  Baranof  was  a  little  great 
man;  insignificant  in  appearance,  thin, 
short  of  stature,  with  reddish  hair,  and  a 
face  covered  by  hardship  and  exposure  with 
wrinkles.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  ate 
but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  at  no  fixed 
time.  He  was  fond  of  gayety,  and  kept 
round  him  a  little  court  of  reckless  spirits, 
whom  he  feasted  and  filled  with  strong  li- 
quors. Ship-captains  who  did  not  drink  stood 
but  small  chance  of  doing  business  with  him. 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  "  Astoria,"  des- 
cribes, with  a  few  touches  of  exaggeration, 
but  on  the  whole  faithfully,  how  the  ship- 
masters who  visited  New  Archangel  sang 
and  reveled  with  the  Chief  Manager.  He 
was  fitful  and  violent  in  temper,  but  always 
showed  such  sincere  regret  and  desire  to 
make  amends  for  outbursts  of  passion  that 
the  women  and  servants  of  his  house  came 
to  look  upon  them  as  the  precursors  of  a 
feast.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  his 
daughter,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
could  always  put  him  into  a  good  humor  by 
playing  on  the  piano.  He  treated  his 
daughter  with  much  respect,  and  used  to 
send  her  away  from  the  room  when  he  be- 
gan to  feel  drunk.  One  day,  finding  her 
German  governess  drinking  a  glass  of 
spirits,  he  struck  her;  next  day  he  expressed 
regret  for  his  act,  but  said  that  she  must 
never  let  his  daughter  see  her  drinking 
strong  liquor. 

Yet  rough  as  Baranof  was,  he  was  kind 
to  people  in  distress,  and  generous  to  his 
employees.  Though  he  had  boundless 
chances  of  self-enrichment,  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  them.  He  spent  liberally  but 
did  not  exceed  his  means.  He  maintained 
his  wife  well  at  his  native  place,  Kargapol, 
and  made  many  remittances  to  Russia  to 
help  the  families  of  men  who  had  died  in 
the  company's  service;  he  also  gave  part  of 
his  shares  in  the  company  to  supplement 
the  scanty  incomes  of  his  lieutenants,  Banner 
and  Kuskof.  The  company's  commissioner, 
Klebnikof,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  details  of  Baranof  s  management,  enter- 
tained the  liveliest  admiration  for  him.  He 
wrote  a  biography  of  Baranof,  which  is 
really,  as  it  could  not  well  help  being,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Eussian  colonies  in  America. 


It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  finances  of  the  company  of  which  Bar- 
anof, if  not  the  founder,  was  at  least  the 
controlling  spirit.  The  original  capital  of 
the  company  was  about  $542,000,  afterwards 
increased  to  about  $925,000.  The  net  earn- 
ings between  1797  and  1820  were  about 
$5,764,000,  of  which  rather  more  than 
half  was  paid  out  in  dividends,  the  remain- 
der being  added  to  the  capital.  Furs  to  the 
value  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  were  sold 
or  exchanged  for  commodities  at  Kiakhta, 
and  for  more  than  $2,600,000  at  Canton. 
Yet  the  yield  of  furs  was  by  no  means  so 
great  during  the  later  as  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Baranof  s  administration,  the  sea-otters 
falling  off  very  much  in  numbers,  and  the 
competition  of  American  traders,  who  had 
no  scruples  about  giving  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion in  barter  to  the  natives,  doing  the  com- 
pany much  harm.  The  Chief  Manager 
received  $5,800  per  annum,  the  chief  clerk 
from  $2,250  to  $3,000,  a  priest  $450, 
and  a  hunter  from  $45  to  $112.  Provis- 
ions had  to  be  purchased  at  the  company's 
stores,  and  were,  often  scarce  and  dear, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  ships  to  arrive.  The 
company's  employees  frequently  had  to  put 
up  with  serious  hardships,  and  had  but 
little  chance  of  laying  up  anything  for  their 
old  age. 

Many  traces  of  Baranof  and  his  success- 
ors are  still  visible  at  Sitka.  Near  the 
water's  edge,  and  overlooking  the  lovely  bay, 
is  Katlean's  rock.  On  this  eminence  of 
about  eighty  feet  Baranof  built  a  block- 
house, which  was  burned.  A  later  Chief 
Manager,  Kupreanof,  crowned  the  rock  with 
a  spacious  residence,  which  was  destroyed 
by  earthquake  in  1847.  The  next  structure, 
generally  called  the  Castle,  measured  eighty- 
six  by  fifty-one  feet,  and  was  built  of  squared 
cedar  logs,  riveted  by  copper  bolts  to  their 
rocky  foundation.  It  had  three  stories  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  light-house.  It  was 
handsomely  furnished,  and  there  the  naval 
officers  who  succeeded  Baranof  lived  luxuri- 
ously, entertaining  visitors  of  all  ranks  with 
a  lavish  and  impartial  hospitality.  When 
the  "  Castle  "  was  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  by  Prince  Demitrius  Maksontoff,  the 
only  military  governor,  it  was  in  thorough 
order,  but  the  American  soldiers  stripped  it 
of  all  its  furniture  and  decorations,  and  it 
rapidly  became  ruinous  and  forlorn.  On  the 
arrival  of  a  man-of-war  or  a  revenue  cutter 
some  of  the  large  rooms  would  be  furnished 
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up  for  a  dance,  after  which  desolation  again 
reigned.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  perished  by 
fire. 

The  Custom  House,  the  barracks  occupied 
by  the  United  States  marines,  and  some  stout 
log-built  warehouses  near  the  wharf  also  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Russians.  If  we  cross 
the  grassy  parade-ground,  where  once  was 
the  Russian  ship-yard,  and  walk  towards  the 
Greek  church,  we  pass  on  the  right  a  sturdy 
log  structure  which  was  the  main  office  of 
the  Russian  American  company.  Behind  the 
church  is  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  club- 
house by  the  Russian  officers.  Not  far 
from  the  club  were  tea-gardens  and  a  race- 


course, both  now  entirely  hidden  under  the 
mantle  of  dense  vegetation  that  rapidly 
covers  every  deserted  spot  in  the  moist 
climate  of  southeastern  Alaska.  The  saw- 
mill with  the  flume  that  supplied  it  with 
water  is  still  visible,  though  rapidly  falling 
into  decay.  Another  legacy  of  the  Musco- 
vite to  the  American  is  the  walk  leading 
round  the  curving  beach  to  the  woods  bor- 
dering the  banks  of  Indian  river.  This 
charming  promenade  furnishes  the  resi- 
dents of  Sitka  with  the  chance  of  obtaining 
a  little  pedestrian  exercise,  a  great  boon 
in  a  country  where  there  are  practically  no 
roads. 


BARCAROLA 


AFLOAT  on  ocean's  heaving  breast, 
Rocked  by  the  swelling  tide, 

Or  poised  upon  the  breaker's  crest, 
My  boat  shall  gayly  ride. 


The  salt  spray  dashes  in  my  face, 
Hark,  how  the  sea  birds  cry,  — 

Up  with  the  sail,  ho  for  a  race 

With  the  white  clouds  sailing  by. 


The  mighty  surges  madly  leap 
With  angry,  sullen  roar, 

Then  die  away  and  softly  sweep 
Like  lace  upon  the  shore. 


Oh  how  I  love  thee,  restless  sea, 
Thy  presence  stirs  my  soul,  - 

Blow,  blow,  ye  wild  winds,  blow  for  me, 
And  roll,  ye  billows,  roll. 


Reed. 


THE   HONORABLE  JERRY 


OF  MONTEREY   COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 

BY  PETER  STUDLEY 


OLITE  ?  Polite 's  no  name  for 
it;  why,  when  the  Honorable 
Jerry  Ryley's  at  the  tele- 
phone, and  hears  a  lady's 
voice  at  the  other  end,  he 
immediately  takes  off  his  hat 
to  answer." 

This  set  us  all  in  fine  spirits 
at  once. 

Now  my  lady  had  been  in  the  doldrums  all 
the  morning.  It 's  a  regular  weapon,  that  way 
of  hers,  of  sitting  quiet  a  few  hours,  —  with 
a  wistful  look  about  the  eyes,  and  a  pathetic 
droop  at  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  and  a 
general  air  of,  "I  should  like  to  cry  if  you 
said  the  least  thing  to  me."  It 's  got  up  for 
the  occasion,  —  0,  I  know  positively  it  is, — 
yet  it  never  fails  to  make  me  feel  like  a 
heathen  or  a  criminal,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Sometimes  she  lets  it  creep  into  a 
gentleness  that's  more  exasperating  than 
ever,  since  I  —  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

We  were  all  right  now,  and  her  ladyship 
was  herself  again,  —  thanks  to  the  remark 
of  our  red-headed  Jehu  concerning  our  host- 
to-be.  By  long  distance  telephone  the  Hon- 
orable Jerry  Ryley  gave  us  to  understand 
that  he  could  not  come  to  Salinas  on  that 
day,  but  if  the  party  would  care  to  come  and 
see  him,  (he  had  already  sent  the  spring  cart, 
by  which  we  could  journey,)  in  the  event  of 
our  not  being  able  to  wait  in  Salinas  for  an- 
other day  or  so,  he  would  be  at  liberty,  etc., 
etc.  We  decided  to  take  the  trip,  and  here 
we  were,  seated  in  the  Honorable  Jerry's 
spring  cart,  recklessly  driven  by  the  Jehu 
aforesaid.  "Tss,  whoa!  don't  get  skeery, 
as  if  you  never  saw  a  bit  of  white  paper 
afore  in  your  life.  That 's  the  wust  of  Jerry 
Ryley  —  he 's  got  the  skittishest  mules  in 
Monterey  county." 

My  lady's  fingers  were  itching  for  the  rib- 
bons. Up  to  the  speech  of  the  Jehu,  for 
the  first  six  miles  from  Salinas  city,  she  had 
simply  leaned  back.with  an  "  Any-moment-I- 
may-be-killed  "  martyry  air.  Our  young 
driver  was  certainly  showing  off,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  turning  the  sharpest  corners  with 
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a  flourish  that  just  escaped  taking  a  wheel 
away. 

"  Yes,  Jerry 's  a  character  as  the  saying 
is."  (  "  Jerry  "  it  had  come  to  now,  if  you 
please.)  "Whoa  now!  Whoa!  Can't  you 
see  it 's  a  bridge  ?  '  Ten  dollars  fine  for  go- 
ing faster  nor  a  walk.'  Whoa!  Now  you 
see  that  tablet  up  there?"  jerking  his  head 
upwards  as  he  endeavored  to  get  the  mules 
to  a  walk. 

My  lady  looked,  her  uncle  and  I  both 
looked,  as  we  passed  under  the  painted  no- 
tice, but  saw  no  tablet. 

"Whoa!  now  walk, — money's  skeearce. 
Whoa!  That  board  's  allus  called  the  tablet 
round  here.  You  see,  Jerry  was  one  of  the 
supervisors  when  this  yere  bridge  was  built. 
All  the  supervisors  wanted  their  names 
painted  on  the  board,  (it 's  done  in  lots  of 
places,  you  know,)  and  they  quarreled  about 
whether  the  names  should  be  painted  on  a 
black  board  with  white  letters,  or  black  let- 
ters on  a  white  board.  Jerry  took  it  all  in, 
never  letting  on  at  all,  till  finally  one  of 
them  saw  he  was  silent  like  and  appealed  to 
him. 

"  'Gintlemen,'  says  he,  standing  up  straight 
as  a  man  oughter  who 's  bin  a  Senator.  '  Gin- 
tlemen all,  to  my  mind  there 's  nothing  less 
for  the  likes  of  yez  than  a  tablet  of  brass.' " 

Jehu  scored  another  point  and  imme- 
diately began  to  show  off,  worse  than  ever. 
The  spring  cart  sprung  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  over  rocks  a  foot  high  nearly. 

"  See,  this  is  all  his  land  from  the  bridge 
to  the  school  house,  this  way, — and  from 
over  there,  as  far  as  you  see,  to  the  hill 
yonder.  That 's  his  place  down  there.  He 
sees  you,"  said  Jehu,  looking  at  my  lady 
carelessly, —  and  then  on  second  thoughts, 
critically, — adding  thoughtfully,  "You  bet 
Jerry  's  there,  every  time." 

Could  it  be  possible?  That  little  low 
shanty,  the  residence  of  the  well  known 
Honorable  Jerry  Ryley?  Why  the  barns 
and  stables  were  bigger  than  the  shanty. 

Her  ladyship  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  waved  her  bit  of  a  handkerchief. 
The  heartiest  "Hello!"  came  across  the 
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field  to  us.  Jehu  drove  up  to  the  gate 
with  a  final  flourish,  scattering  a  stray 
tomato  can  or  two, —  in  fine  style,  if  noise 
had  aught  to  do  with  it. 

The  Honorable  Jerry  Kyley  came  forward 
to  welcome  us.  His  fine  face  was  aglow  with 
hospitality.  Plainly,  almost  roughly,  dressed 
as  he  was,  every  inch  betokened  "  the  rale 
old  Irish  gintleman,"  still  with  a  quiet  dig- 
nity that  told  of  immense  reserve  power. 
His  bow  to  her  ladyship  was  a  revelation. 
At  once  recognizing  her  uncle,  whom  he 
had  met  at  Washington,  he  extended  both 
hands. 

"  I'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you  all,  indeed 
I  am." 

A  great  change  came  over  my  lady  when 
she  saw  him  face  to  face.  In  an  instant 
she  was  as  demure  as  a  kitten,  withdrawing 
into  the  background  so  very  much,  that  for 
a  change,  her  uncle  and  I  felt  actually  that 
we  had  a  personality  apiece. 

The  shade  of  the  little  room  was  very 
grateful  after  the  long  ride  in  the  heat  and 
the  dust. 

A  comely  girl  of  about  twenty  came  in — 
a  girl  with  a  shy  manner,  but  a  sensible 
face,  and  the  honestest  eyes  1  ever  saw  in 
woman. 

"  My  daughter  Kathleen,"  the  Honorable 
Jerry  said.  Then  at  once  to  his  daughter: 
"  Now,  Kathleen,  take  the  lady  to  the  room, 
and  let  her  feel  the  good  of  some  fresh 
water  after  her  traveling.  Gentlemen,  may 
be  ye  '11  be  after  taking  a  wash  yourselves. 
This  way." 

"  Ho,  Jim ! "  (Our  Jehu  appeared)  "  There 's 
not  enough  water  to  drown  a  sparrow.  Two 
buckets  of  fresh  water  immediately." 

Jim  was  moving  off  to  obey. 

"  Well  ? "  queried  the  Honorable  Jerry 
sharply. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  with  a  faint  accent  on  the 
"  sir."  (Evidently  Jim  did  not  "  Jerry  "  him 
to  his  face). 

"And  ask  Kathleen  for  another  couple  of 
towels.  Eh?"  eying  Jim  squarely. 

Jim  promptly  answered,  "  Yes,  sir." 

This  episode  revealed  volumes.  The  Hon- 
orable Jerry  then,  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  his  residence,  unlike  most  Cali- 
fornian  ranchers,  exacted  outward  respect. 

Yet  there  was  utter  absence  of  bossdom, 
other  than  in  the  upright  character  of  the 
man  which  demanded  recognition.  His 
daughter  was  Kathleen, —  not  introduced  as 


"  Miss  Kathleen,"  a  fine  lady.  Still,  with 
these  broad  acres,  those  barns  and  stables, 
his  reputation,  the  house  at  first  seemed 
incongruous,  but  there  was  that  in  the  man, 
which  said,  "All  is  straight  and  can  be 
explained  in  time." 

Our  wash  was  over.  It  had  been  conduc- 
ted outside,  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
bowls  on  a  bench,  the  roller  towel,  suspended 
comb,  and  looking  glass,  disclosed  this  as 
the  general  lavatory. 

Into  the  neat  but  sparsely  furnished  little 
parlor,  we  returned.  At  that  moment,  from 
the  room  beyond,  we  heard  Kathleen  and 
her  ladyship,  simultaneously  burst  into  a 
peal  of  happy,  spontaneous  laughter  as 
natural  as  the  ripples  of  a  running  brook. 

The  face  of  the  Honorable  Jerry  was 
transformed  in  a  second.  It  was  as  though 
glory  shone,  when  even  light  was  there 
before.  Her  ladyship  had  understood  his 
Kathleen,  and  Kathleen,  he  knew,  could  not 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  her 
ladyship  unless  she  had  found  the  womanly 
woman  within.  It  was  with  a  tender  grace 
he  drew  forward  the  low  rocking  chair  to 
the  open  door,  when  they  rejoined  us. 

You  could  hear  the  drone  of  the  lazy  big 
fly,  the  hum  of  the  dainty  humming  bird  as 
it  darted  in  and  out  of  the  honeysuckle,  and 
the  chirruping  and  singing  of  the  meadow 
lark  with  its  quaint  intervals  and  unfinished 
cadence.  All  was  "Peace  and  good  will" 
personified.  Imperceptibly  the  chairs  got 
nearer  the  door,  and  at  last  all  were  outside 
under  the  shade  of  the  great  oak  tree,  that 
overshadowed  the  house.  Kathleen  with- 
drew to  prepare  the  supper.  My  lady  was 
still  demure ;  but  bless  my  heart,  if  it  was 
not  another  kind  of  siege.  She  had  sized 
up  the  Honorable  Jerry  instanter,  and  sensed 
he  would  have  been  courteous,  —  he  could 
not  have  been  otherwise,  —but  not  open. 
Open  with  a  hail-fellow-well-met  body? 
Never!  She  wanted  the  Honorable  Jerry  to 
be  very  open  after  a  while,  she  sniffed  stories 
galore,  when  the  Honorable  Jerry  opened 
out.  I  softly  whistled, — 

"  Beware,  she  is  fooling  thee." 

She  never  winced,  only  listened  to  her  uncle 
and  him,  as  they  talked  of  friends  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"Supper,  father,"  said  Kathleen  cheerily 
from  within. 
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We  took  in  our  chairs  with  us,  and  from 
the  opening  speech  of  the  Honorable  Jerry, 
we  had  our  cue. 

"Ah  !  and  it 's  a  trate  to  ate  a  bit  of  dry 
bread,  it  is,"  said  he,  his  brogue  developing 
as  we  became  better  acquainted. 

"Father  did  not  eat  bread  for  three 
months,  a  while  ago,"  explained  Kathleen, 
half-way  inviting  question. 

"How  was  that,  tell  me?"  said  her  lady- 
ship coaxingly  over  to  the  Honorable  Jerry. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  was  kind  of  interested 
in  a  little  one-horse  co-operative  schame, 
for  the  farmers  to  put  up  a  flour  mill. 
There  was  a  faction  against  it.  As  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  Bank  one  day  in  Salinas, 
one  of  the  big  bugs  there  —  the  limb  of 
Satan  —  says  to  me, — 

"Jerry  Riley,  you'll  never  live  to  see  the 
day  when  that  mill  goes  up." 

' '  Never  live  to  see  it  up  ? '  I  yelled  at 
him.  'Then  let  me  tell  you  this:  —  by  the 
blood  of  my  forefathers',  I'll  niver  ate  bread 
again,  till  it 's  made  from  the  flour  of  that 
mill.' " 

"And  you  kept  your  oath?"  asked  my 
lady,  her  eyes  glistening  like  a  wild  bird. 

"Kept  it  solemnly!  But  I  was  so  hungry, 
I  had  to  take  to  drink." 

As  he  smacked  his  lips  together,  holding 
them  tightly, —  a  le  comedien, —  my  lady 
roared.  The  ice  was  broken,  for  it  reminded 
her  of  a  joke,  which-  somehow  brought  up 
that  this  very  day  was  the  17th  of  March  — 
Saint  Patrick's  day. 

"Yes! "  said  he.  " And  you  must  excuse 
me  not  coming  to  see  you,  and  troubling 
you  to  come  here,  for  I  —  I  —  I  stay  home 
on  this  day."  (His  voice  sunk  to  low  minor.) 
"  Kathleen's  mother  came  into  this  little 
house  on  the  17th  of  March,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  scarcely  set  foot  out  of  it 
until  the  beautiful  crayture  went  to  her 
long  home,  when  Kathleen  there  was  born. 
So  Kathleen  and  I  always  try  to  stay  home 
on  this  day  and  have  a  friend  or  two  drop 
in,  to  celebrate  the  17th  in  the  evening. 
And  as  she,  the  blessed  angel  of  light,  in 
our  poverty  was  always  contint  with  the 
cabin  as  you  see  it,  why  Kathleen  and  I 
agree  to  lave  it  as  it  is.  When  Kathleen 
wants  to  build,  she  can  build.  We  would 
build  in  Ireland,  only  I  could  not  kape  quiet 
there.  No,  nor  I  could  n't  build  there  any- 
way whilst,  whilst  — 

"  Do  not  say,  —  there  is  no  need.  I 
know." 


And  the  Honorable  Jerry  saw  my  lady 
comprehended  the  thought  he  could  not  ex- 
press. "  No,"  he  continued,  "  I  cannot  kape 
quiet  in  Ameriky! "  (Scratching  his  head,  till 
his  hair  stood  on  end.)  "  And  if  I  can't 
kape  quiet  here,  with  all  its  blessed  possi- 
bilities, the  divil  take  me,  if  I  would  there, 
anyhow." 

After  the  bountiful  repast  was  over,  my 
lady,  seeing  Kathleen  was  alone,  wished  to 
help  her  with  the  dishes. 

"  No, —  Kathleen,  lave  them  every  way  as 
they  stand, —  lave  them,  I  say." 

"Father?" 

"  Do  as  I  bid  yez,  Kathleen  Ryley.  Send 
Jim  —  ah,  there  's  the  little  imp  himself  ! 
Come  here,  Jim." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Go  over  to  your  mother,  Jim,  at  once, 
and  ask  her  as  a  favor  to  me,  to  come  over 
right  away,  and  clare  up,  and  make  another 
big  supper  by  twelve  tonight;  and  bring 
your  sister  too.  Now,  Jim,  attind  mightily. 
Saddle  Barney,  and  fill  in  your  time  between 
this  and  nine  o'clock  reminding  iverybody 
round  that  the  new  barn  's  ready  for  a 
dance;  and  that  I  've  engaged  a  harp  and  a 
fiddler  that 's  A  1  —  if  they  turn  up  and 
kape  sober.  Now  fly  now,  and  attind  to 
business  for  wance,  Jim  Moriarity!  —  you 
young  blackguard."  (This  last  was  added 
as  Jim  was  out  of  hearing).  "  Now,  Kath- 
leen, darlint,  and  your  swate  lady  companion, 
dhrive  down  to  the  village  be'ant, —  I  beg 
pardon, —  the  Town,  and  buy  up  ivery  yard 
of  green  calico  that  ye  can  get  for  a  foive- 
dollar  piece,  and  trim  them  rafters  a  bit. 
That 's  right,  dear,  go  at  wancet." 

Then  he  went  straight  over  to  the  fence 
and  shouted  to  a  man  in  the  paddock: — 

"  Banks,  go  over  to  the  schoolhouse,  and 
borrow  the  hanging  lamp,  and  if  that  cross- 
grained  baste  of  a  schoolmaster  says  I  can't 
have  it,  take  it, —  for  I  paid  for  it,  tell  him, 
wid  me  own  money,  and  it 's  only  a  loan." 
(The  brogue  was  getting  rich.  The  Honor- 
able Jerry  was  palpably  excited.)  "  But  if 
he  behaves  dacent-like,  tell  him  the  Honor- 
able Jerry  Ryley  desoires  his  prisence  at  the 
dance  tonight." 

Returning  to  us,  he  continued  excitedly: 
"  That  divil  of  a  school-master  's  swate  on 
Kathleen,  if  you  plase,  and  is  too  proud  to 
ask  for  her,  because  he  is  poor, —  and — 
Kathleen  's  not,  anyhow." 

"  But  that  is  laudable  on  his  part,"  sug- 
gested I. 
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"  Laudable  be  hanged !  Kathleen 's  swate 
on  him.  Does  he  want  me  to  throw  her  at 
his  head,  and  he  not  dacently  Irish  even? 
No,  if  you  plase,  he  won't  so  much  as  be 
civil  to  me,  for  fear  I'll  misconstruh!  Mees- 
con-struuh!"  he  drawled,  ending  in  a  laugh 
at  his  own  choler. 

"  After  all  it 's  a  mighty  change,  to  see 
the  little  schoolhouse  all  over  the  land,  —  a 
change  from  my  day.  I  remember  wance," 
(his  eye  began  to  twinkle,  a  story  was  forth- 
coming, and  my  lady  not  here  to  hear,  —  as 
well,  perhaps,)  "  the  first  ould  dominie  that 
came  to  Ballyhaughna,  a  little  village  where 
I  was  born,  he  never  taught  a  figure  or  a 
letter  without  the  help  of  his  twelve-inch 
ruler,  as  thick  as  my  two  thumbs,  and  rale 
blackthorn  polished. 

" Twice  wan? 'he'd  ask  with  a  whack, 
whack ! 

'' '  That 's  two  for  yez. 

1 '  Twice  two  ?  that 's '  (whack,  whack, 
whack,  whack !)  '  four,  you  say.'  And  so  we 
learned  the  toime  of  day. 

"  It  got  to  be  fashionable  to  know  your 
letters,  and  Widdy  Maloney  was  determined 
that  her  Larry  should  larn  too.  Poor  Larry 
he  had  half  his  toile  off  —  a  great  over- 
grown lout,  and  the  day  he  first  came  to 
school  (they  tell  me,  for  I  was  bird-nesting) 
he  was  a  particular  soight  to  say,  for  he 
was  nigh  as  tall  as  the  dominie,  but  his 
breeches  were  half  up  his  legs  and  his  coat 
half  up  his  back,  and  his  scarlet  head  had 
niver  had  a  comb  through  it  till  that  same 
morning. 

"  The  dominie  began  with  poor  Larry  to 
wanst. 

Stand  up  there,  Larry  Maloney.  Look 
me  in  the  eye.  Answer  the  truth,  —  How 
many  Gods  are  there?' 

"  Larry  scratched  his  poll,  and  finally 
stammered, — 

"Thray!  your  honor,'  mindful  of  the 
blessed  Trinity. 

"  Whack,  whack,  whack !  '  Take  that  for 
your  thray  Gods.  Now,  Larry  Maloney,  how 
many  Gods  be  there  now?' 

"  Hut  Larry  louped  through  the  open  win- 
dow, and  went  willabalooing  like  the  wind, 
and  did  n't  stop  for  a  mile,  till  in  fact  he 
came  to  the  stepping-stones  of  the  strame, 
where  I  was  on  the  middle  one,  trying  to 
jump  over,  and  miss  one  if  I  could. 

Hold  there,  Jerry  Ryley,'  says  he.  I 
was  a  bit  afraid,  he  looked  so  wild.  With 


that  he  comes  up,  eying  my  slate  on  the 
stone  in  front  of  him,  with  a  bird's  nest  on, 
and  the  old  tin  can  with  a  dozen  tadpoles 
in,  and  then  looking  me  over  from  head  to 
foot. 

" '  Stand  up  there,  Jerry  Ryley.  Look  me 
in  the  oye.  Answer  the  truth.  How  many 
Gads  are  there?' 

' '  Why,  only  wan,  to  be  sure,'  I  said. 

' '  Sure  an  it 's  hell  ye'll  taste  up  there, 

with  yez  wan  God  —  I  said  "  Thray,"  an'  it 

did  n't  save  me  from  the  ilegantest  thrashing 

that  ever  I  had.' " 

The  thing  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  he 
dished  it  up  so  neatly  that  we  enjoyed  it 
better  than  a  brand  new  one. 

Just  then  the  man  arrived  with  the  hang- 
ing lamp. 

0,  you've  got  it  thin.  An'  is  he  coming 
to  the  dance,  or  is  he  afraid  I  should  mees- 
con-struuh  ? " 

"  He  is  coming,  he  says."  The  man 
grinned,  evidently  well  aware  of  the  whole 
play. 

Soon  after,  the  ladies  returned  with  the 
cambric,  so  for  one  hour  every  soul  that 
could  be,  by  her  ladyship  and  the  Honorable 
Jerry,  pressed  into  service  was  set  to  work 
decorating  that  barn,  which  soon  presented 
a  festive  appearance.  My  lady  deftly  cut 
out  an  immense  shamrock,  which  was  tacked 
on  a  sheet,  and  a  great  harp,  which  was 
pinned  on  another.  I  found  time  to  tell  her 
the  story  of  Kathleen  and  the  schoolmaster. 
It  was  a  little  late  when  the  schoolmaster 
arrived,  but  he  had  brought  the  flag  with 
him,  and  as  "Old- Glory"  went  up,  from  the 
Irish  contingent  there  rose  a  mighty  whoop 
that  told  of  the  love  they  bore  it.  It  was 
more  than  a  piece  of  bunting;  it  was  the 
emblem  of  liberty. 

What  a  night  it  was  !  The  harp  and  the 
fiddle,  which  did  at  last  arrive, —  and  sober, 
—  that  is,  enough  to  play  !  The  lungs  of 
the  man  who  yelled  the  changes  of  the 
dance !  The  good  time  all  round,  the 
awfully  good  time  the  very  stout  ladies  had, 
who  danced  unceasingly.  And  my  lady  and 
the  schoolmaster  were  missing  for  one  ten 
minutes  by  my  watch  !  That  witch  man- 
aged it  by  hook  or  by  crook, —  for  up  went 
my  schoolmaster,  yea,  straight  up  to  the 
Honorable  Jerry,  and  tackled  him  there  and 
then.  What  the  schoolmaster  said,  heaven 
knows,  the  last  few  words  were  overheard: — 

"  For  God  knows  we  love  each  other  so. 
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If  you  refuse,  for  her  sake,  this  night  I'll  go 
away  forever." 

Then  the  Honorable  Jerry  Ryley  drew 
himself  up  in  senatorial  grandeur. 
"  Fetch  Kathleen  to  me,  here  ! " 
By  this  time  the  thing  had  got  wind. 
The  dancing  ceased,  and  in  silence  in  which 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  the  school- 
master—  a  fine  manly  fellow,  strength  in 
every  one  of  his  Californian  sinews,  but 
with  face  as  pale  as  death — led  by  the  hand 
the  girl,  pale  and  flushing,  by  turns.  The 
throng  ranged  on  the  sides  of  the  barn, 
leaving  the  middle  vacant,  every  one  in- 
tensely excited. 

Sternly  spoke  the  Honorable  Jerry  : — 
"  Kathleen !    As  I  have   been   to    thee 
father  and  mother  both,  since  thy  mother 
died  at  thy  birth,  answer  before  God:     Do 
ye  love  this  man  ? " 


"  I  love  him,  father."  Then  frightened 
at  the  publicity, —  at  everything, —  she 
turned  to  her  lover,  who  took  her  in  his 
arms  before  them  all,  and  comforted  her. 
It  was  the  most  touching  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  The  betrothal  was  a  fact,  and 
licensed  when  the  Honorable  Jerry  leaped 
on  the  table  :  — 

"  Play,  you  divils,  play  up,  can't  yez  ? 
Haste  to  the  widdin'  now  !  Oup  !  Dance, 
what 's  the  matter  wid  ye  all,  eh  ?  Dance, 
I  say !  Oup." 

0,  the  jigging  of  the  next  few  minutes, 
and  the  shouting ! 

My  lady  I  found  in  a  corner,  crying  softly 
for  joy,  and  I  —  but  of  that  some  other 
time.  Suffice,  that  my  lady  and  I  ever  kept 
the  memory  green  of  Kathleen  and  the 
Honorable  Jerry  Ryley. 
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the  flying  light  and  shadow  fleck  the  ranges  of  the  hills, 
And  the  trout  in  silver  gleamings  flash  among  the  rippling  rills, 
Where  the  deer  come  softly  stepping,  with  a  foot-fall  all  unheard, 
And  the  squirrel's  chatter  mingles  with  the  melody  of  bird,  1 
Where  the  gray  fog  driving  inland  melts  among  the  towering  pines, 
And  the  summer's  glowing  sunlight  shimmers  over  purpling  vines, 
Where  the  voice  of  restless  Ocean  lingers  in  the  echoing  shell 
And  the  winds  among  the  redwoods  with  a  changing  cadence  swell, 
Where  the  sunrise  gilds  the  mountains  with  the  glory  of  the  morn, 
And  the  sunset 's  sobbed  a  requiem  by  the  ranks  of  rustling  corn, 
Where  poppies  nod  in  springtime,  and  myriad  lilies  sway, 
And  Autumn's  breath  comes  fragrant  from  hop  fields  far  away, 
Where  the  white-winged  sails  of  ocean,  nestling,  linger  by  thy  side 
And  the  spray  of  the  Pacific  kisses  thee,  and  calls  thee  bride. 
Where  the  eagle  spreads  his  pinions,  and  the  panther  hath  his  lair, 
And  falcons  whistle  shrilly  from  the  heights  of  upper  air, 
There,  0  regal  Mendocino!  where  thy  storm-swept  mountains  stand, 
Lie  thy  forests,  vales,  and  canons;   fairest  thou  in  northern  land, 
And  as  flows  thy  Russian  river  in  the  flood-time  to  the  sea, 
So,  0  Mother  Mendocino!  turn  thy  children's  hearts  to  thee. 


Lvlv  McNah. 


THE  ARID  LANDS 

THESE  lands  are  clothed  in  burning  weather. 
These  parched  lands  pant  for  God's  cool  rain; 

I  look  away  where  strike  together 
The  burnished  sky  and  barren  plain. 

I  look  away;   no  green  thing  gladdens 
My  weary  eye,  —  no  flower,  no  tree, 

Naught  save  the  earth  the  sagebrush  saddens, 
The  scorched,  gray  earth  that  sickens  me. 

0,  for  the  pines  where  the  cool  wind  revels! 

The  ringingjaugh  of  the  crystal  creek  !— 
Alas,  gaunt  Hunger  haunts  these  levels, 

And  Thirst  goes  wandering,  wan  and  weak. 

No  shadow  falls  where  swiftly  passes 

The  gray  coyote's  noiseless  feet ; 
No  song  of  bird,  no  hint  of  grasses,  — 

The  home  of  silence  and  of  heat! 


"Alas,  Gaunt  Hunger  haunts  these  levels, 
And  Thirst  goes  wandering,  wan  and  weak." 
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PECULIAR  RUBR1CAS  ATTACHED  TO  VARIOUS 
EARLY  SPANISH  SIGNATURES 

A   STUDY    IN   ANTIQUE   PENMANSHIP 

BY  WILLIARD  M.  WOOD 


NUMBER  of  legal  docu- 
ments, which  had  been 
stowed  away  in  a  remote 
corner  among  some  ob- 
solete papers,  formerly  the 
property  of  a  well-known 
attorney-at-law  of  large 
practise  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  early  fifties,  were  but  recently 
brought  to  light.  Many  of  these  papers 
had  not  been  disturbed  since  the  death  of 
this  lawyer,  which  occurred  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  a  great  number  of  the  sig- 
natures of  early  Spanish  residents,  then  well 
known,  were  found  to  be  attached  to  the 
papers. 

These  documents  were  in  Spanish,  and 
when  translated  were  found  to  relate  to  the 
selling  of  different  alqueria*  the  trans- 
ferring of  large  tracts  of  lands,  and  other 
similar  matters. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  sig- 
natures was,  that  they  showed  various  par- 
ticularly peculiar  and  interesting  rubricas. 
The  Spanish  rubric,  as  will  be  understood, 
is  the  complicated  flourish  attached  to  a 
signature  when  the  person  is  about  to  sub- 
scribe, sign,  and  seal,  a  legal  document  or 
statement,  and  it  is  as  characteristic  as  the 
signature.  They  were  used  by  the  Span- 
iards principally  to  guard  against  forgery 
and  were  not  made  ordinarily  in  signing 
letters  and  unimportant  papers. 

Observe  the  great  flourishes  united  with 
some  of  the  following  signatures.  In  a  few 
cases  these  rubrical  eccentricities  are  quite 
remarkable.  What  study  it  must  have 
caused  these  Spaniards  to  originate  rubri- 
cas unlike  those  possessed  by  any  of  their 
associates  or  neighbors!  After  devising 
one,  what  practise  they  must  have  had,  in 
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order  to  memorize  fully  the  curves,  figures, 
and  scroll  work! 

For  an  elaborate  rubrica,  we  will  take  as 
an  example, 


It  is  attached  at  the  extreme  left  hand 
corner  of  a  very  yellow  document,  and  was 
signed  at  the  old  historic  "  Mission  de  Sta. 
Clara,  18  de  Mar.  de  1846."  Particular 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  exceedingly 
odd  zigzag  lattice  work  which  occurs  di- 
rectly beneath  the  last  letter.  The  signa- 
ture would  betray  the  writer  to  be  a  man 
well  along  in  years  —  probably  sixty  — 
still  one  cannot  be  very  positive,  for  this 
person  may  have  been  quite  nervous  when 
writing,  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  act  of 
deeding  away  a  certain  number  of  acres  of 
his  alqueriu. 

It  appears  that  Pena  began  to  write  very 
slowly,  and  although  his  hand  was  consider- 
ably shaky,  he  continued  slowly  until  he 
reached  towards  the  termination  of  his 
rubrica,  —  the  rubrica  in  this  case  being  a 
continuation  of  the  signature  without  an 
interruption,  —  then  he  ended  with  a  series 
of  very  rapidly  made  curves,  showing 
clearly  that  he  was  now  happy  to  think 
that  the  business  transaction  was  almost 
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off  his  mind  and  he  could  thereafter  rest 
easy. 


This  signature  is  also  attached  to  the 
document.  In  fact,  Arce  witnessed  the 
signature  of  Pena.  Arce  was  a  young  man 
when  he  attached  his  name,  as  can  be 
readily  distinguished  by  . 
his  beautifully  formed 
letters.  Senor  Arce  was 
not  content  with  quite  a 
flourishing  mark,  which 
very  much  resembles  a 
mattress  for  his  name  to 
rest  upon,  but  he  must 
scrawl  a  line  a  bove  the 
signature,  which  truly 
looks  as  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  sheet 
drawn  overthemattress. 

He  did  not  consider  his  rubrica  complete 
until  he  had  finished  with  five  small  lines, 
which  form  the  letter  H  perfectly. 


that  Castro  street  was  named  after  this  well 
known  soldier,  yet  how  many  thousands  who 
live  or  have  walked  upon  that  street,  have 
ever  seen  his  signature  or  rubrica?  It  is  a 
pleasing  one  to  look  upon.  There  is  no  con- 
glomeration of  lines  as  is  seen  in  other  rub- 
rics herewith  reproduced.  The  lines  are  ex- 
ceedingly graceful  and  very  distinct.  In 
the  legal  document  the  date  1839  appears 
opposite  his  signature. 

Juan  B.  Alvarado.  Another  name  as 
familiar  as  that  of  Castro.  Alvarado,  who 
was  some  years  afterwards  elected  Governor, 


This  party  evidently  had  a  great  desire  to 
inscribe  curves.  Note  each  letter  in  his 
name  —  a  distinct  curve  in  every  one.  See 
the  two  letters  in  the  middle  of  the  scroll. 
Are  the  B 's  not  perfectly  shaped  ?  On  the 
paper  the  signature  bears  the  date  of  March 
18th,  1846. 


General  Jose  Castro.     This  is  a  familiar 
name.     Most  people  will  probably  recollect 


arrived  in  California  during  the  month  of 
September,  1 809.  The  signature  and  rubrica, 
of  which  the  above  is  an  excellent  reproduc- 
tion, was  written  at  Monterey, 
February  9th,  1838.  Alvarado, 
as  well  as  most  of  these  early 
Spanish  residents,  was  fond  of 
curves  —  he  more  particularly  so 
than  others.  After  looking  over 
a  number  of  his  signatures,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  rubric  is  not 
connected  with  his  name  in  any  of  them  — 
although  in  some  he  starts  the  rubric  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  letter,  giving  the  idea  at 
first  glance,  that  the  rubric  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  his  name.  It  generally  com- 
mences directly  under  the  last  letter.  At 
first  there  are  a  few,  generally  six,  small 
graceful  looking  curves,  and  then  he  branches 
out  toward  the  left  side  of  his  given  name 
and  commences  a  series  of  larger  curves, 
ending  finally  in  the  middle  with  a  neat 
little  turn. 

Manuel  Micheltorena  is  the  full  name  of 
one  Spaniard,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Mexican  Department  at  Monterey  during 
the  year  1844.  Micheltorena  had  many 
titles,  such  as  "  Inspector  of  Departments 
of  all  California,"  "  General  of  the  Mexican 
Brigade,"  etc.  Whenever  he  signed  his 
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name  to  documents  he  failed  to  write  it  in 
full.  In  fact  he  always  left  off  the  given 
name,  and  abbreviated  the  surname.  The 


curves,  he  might  have  had  very  conveniently 
an  Elizabethan  collar  attached  to  them. 
This  is  truly  a  picturesque  rubrica. 


l^&cju^ 


(^ez^z&j&^^z- 


signature  has  a  peculiar  but  very  plain  and 
distinct  rubric  underneath.  The  last  A  is 
separated  from  the  name,  and  the  ending  is 
quite  elaborate.  The  portion  below  the 
name  begins  at  the  left  with  a  curve  and 
glides  directly  to  the  right  for  some  distance, 
then  back  again  towards  the  beginning,  and 
with  a  small  curve  it  gradually  ascends 
until  it  passes  the  end  of  the  signature, 
forming  thus,  a  rather  flattened  capital  D. 


Ramona  Sanches.was  the 
widow  of  Bernancio  Ga- 
lindo.  The  original  of  the 
above  was  signed  at  Monterey  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1837, —  twelve  years  before  our 
old  forty-niners  arrived  in  this  State, — 
and  her  signature  is  witnessed  by  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Alvarado.  What  a  list  of  formerly 
noted  persons  !,  See  how  she  attempted  to 
make  the  curves  in  her  rubrica.  Appar- 
ently she  found  it  quite  difficult  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  finally  accomplished. 
It  is  severely  plain,  yet  an  odd  addition. 
As  will  be  noticed,  two  O's  have  been 
joined  to  the  first  curve. 


Evidently  the  writing  of  a  person  unused  to  the 
handling  of  a  pen.  It  certainly  has  a  very  odd  rubric 
beneath  it,  much  resembling  the  interior  of  a  maze,  or 
more  correctly,  the  shape  of  a  coiled  snake  about  to 
strike. 


"Sta.  Cruz,  Octubre  11  de  1837,"  is  the 
date  on  which  Seflor  Gonzalez  placed  his 
name  and  rubric  to  a  deed.  There  are  lines 
in  this  resembling  quite  plainly  the  letters 
L  and  C.  Had  this  Sefior  continued  the 


The  place  and  date  on  which  Jose'  Anto- 
nio Galindo,  son  of  Bernancio  Galindo  and 
Ramona  Sanches,  signed  and  put  his  rubrica 
to  a  very  lengthy  written  statement,  is, 
"  Monterey,  Nov.  8-1844."  See  how  differ- 
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ent  this  person's  rubric  is  from  the  others. 
How  very  forcibly  this  reminds  one  of  one 
of  those  old  fashioned  metal  door-plates.  It 
is  completely  surrounded  by  graceful  scal- 
lops. Without  doubt  this  person  must  have 
held  quite  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  de- 
sired those  who  chanced  to  see  him  attach 
the  rubric  to  his  signature  or  to  observe  it 
afterward,  to  regard  him  as  of  someone  of 
importance.  Very  few  of  the  signatures  of 


these  well-known  Spanish  settlers  have  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  collectors  of  auto- 
graphs, particularly  those  containing  these 
peculiarly  characteristic  and  interesting  ru- 
brics. The  reason  is  that  the  documents 
thus  inscribed  formed  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment archives  and  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  private  individuals.  What  a  feast  they 
would  all  be  for  some  of  our  expert  graph- 
ologists to  ponder  over! 


BY  permission  of  McClure's  Magazine 
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BY  EDWARD  S.  HOLDEN 


HEN  Galileo  invented   the 
telescope  in  1609  his  only 
thought  was  to  make  the 
/  instrument  as  perfect  as 
possible.     When  it  was 
perfect  all  the   condi- 
~~  tions     of     observation 
v  -     were  satisfactory.  New- 
ton (in  1717),  whom  nothing 
escaped,    saw    that    vision 


air  of  high 


might  be  better  in  the  pure 
mountains.     He  says: 

"If  the  theory  of  making  telescopes  could  at  length 
be  brought  fully  into  practice,  yet  there  would  be  cer- 
tain bounds  beyond  which  telescopes  could  not  per- 
form. For  the  air  through  which  we  look  upon  the 
stars  is  in  a  perpetual  tremor,  as  may  be  seen  by  ... 
the  twinkling  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  only  remedy  is 
a  most  serene  and  quiet  air,  such  as  may  perhaps  be 
found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  above  the 
grosser  clouds." 


Vol.  xxx— :; 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton's  statement  is  admir- 
able in  its  concise  completeness.  To  under- 
stand the  question  of  the  advantage  of 
mountain  observatories  we  have  simply  to 
interpret  and  expand  his  suggestions.  The 
air  must  be  serene  and  pure;  that  is,  free 
from  the  dust  and  smoke  and  vapors  of  the 
lower  levels.  It  must  be  quiet;  that  is,  the 
higher  levels  must  be  arranged  in  parallel 
strata  of  something  like  equal  temperature, 
so  that  the  rays  from  the  fixed  stars  may 
pass  in  smooth  curves  through  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  eye,  and  not  in  broken,  jagged 
lines  such  as  are  indicated  by  intermittent 
twinkling.  If  one  looks  at  a  twinkling  star 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  one  thousand 
diameters,  not  only  is  the  star  magnified 
one  thousand  times,  but  the  twinkling,  also, 
is  so  magnified.  High  magnifying  powers 
can  not  be  employed  except  in  a  most  quiet 


From  a  painting  by  T.  Moran 
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air.  Two  conditions  of  good  vision  are  imper- 
atively required;  a  pure  atmosphere,  free 
from  dust;  and  a  quiet  air  permitting  the 
use  of  high  magnifying  powers.  The  latter 
condition  is  far  more  important.  Perhaps, 
says  Newton,  perhaps  these  conditions  may 
be  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains. He  is  not  certain.  He  has  not  tried 
the  experiment.  He  offersjthe  suggestion. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  true. 

Newton's  proposal  remained  unfertile  for 
more  than  a  century.  In  the  mean  time  tel- 
escopes were  being  improved  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  hopes.  In  the  year  1852  Mr. 
William  Lassell  of  Liverpool  took  his  pow- 
erful two-foot  reflector  to  Malta  in  the  hope 
(and  with  the  result)  of  obtaining  better 
views  of  the  planets.  In  1856  Professor 
Piazzi-Smyth,  Royal  Astronomer  for  Scot- 
land, made  his  famous  expedition  to  the 
peak  of  Teneriffe,  where  he  estab- 
lished telescopes  at  two  stations  of 
8903  and  10,702  feet,  respectively. 
The  whole  question  of  good  vision 
was  thoroughly  studied  during  a 
two  months  stay.  The  effects  of 
fogs,  local  clouds,  wind,  dust,  mois- 
ture, etc.,  were  noted.  The  general 
conclusion  was  extremely  favorable 
to  that  particular  mountain  station. 
The  results  of  the  expedition  were 
printed  in  scientific  journals  and 
also  in  a  popular  book  which  had  a 
wide  circulation  "  Teneriffe, —  an 
Astronomer's  Experiment." 

Lassell's  expedition  of  1852  was, 
however,  the  first  practical  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  large 
telescope  can  only  do  its  work  well 
under  conditions  especially  favor- 
able. These  conditions  may  be 
found  on  a  high  mountain,  or  (for 
some  work)  they  may  be  found  at 
sea-level,  as  at  Malta.  If  the  neces- 
sity for  a  specially  favorable  site 
be  once  recognized,  the  search  for 
the  proper  conditions  is  a  matter  of 
detail. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  the 
first  scientific  body  to  take  up  the 
matter.  In  its  meetings  of  1868 
and  1870  the  question  was  discussed 
and  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  memorialize  Congress  on 
"  the  importance  of  an  astronomical 
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observatory  at  some  point  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad  at  as  high  an  altitude  as  possible 
where  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  great  number  of  cloudless  days  would 
ensure  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  astro- 
nomical observation." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  was  the  only  point  spoken  of. 
Nothing  was  said  of  the  steadiness  —  by 
far  the  most  important  factor. 

Congress  granted  an  appropriation  and 
expeditions  were  sent  in  1872  under  Mr. 
Cutts  and  Professor  Davidson  to  points  in 
the  Hocky  mountains  and  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Professor  Young  accompanied  the 
former  expedition  and  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  solar  spectroscopic  observation  at 
his  elevated  station  was  soon  widely  known. 
In  the  years  1872-73  the  question  of  a  suit- 
able site  for  the  twenty-six  inch  refractor 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
(then  building)  was  frequently  discussed 
among  astronomers. 

In  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  I  made 
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a  long  stay  in  the  Rocky  mountains  of  Col- 
orado and  reported  adversely  on  the  sugges- 
tion to  move  the  twenty-six-inch  telescope 
to  the  region  examined.  The  skies  were 
clear,  but  the  stars  were  most  unsteady. 
No  high  magnifying  powers  could  be  em- 
ployed, and  no  delicate  observations  made. 
The  eclipse  expeditions  of  July,  1878,  to  the 
Rocky  mountains  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
familiarized  many  astronomers  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  general  verdict  on  these  re- 
gions was  that  the  skies  were  extraordin- 
arily clear,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stars 
were  so  unsteady  as  to  preclude  refined  ob- 
servations. Professor  Langley's  famous 
expedition  to  Mount  Whitney  in  Southern 
California  (1881)  showed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  particular  station  combined  both 
the  requisites  of  a  pure  and  quiet  air. 

The  plans  for  Mr.  Lick's  observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton  (4209  feet  in  height)  were 
made  in  1874,  and  the  observations  made 
there  in  1879, 1881,  and  1882,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  the  selected  site. 
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The  observatory  on  Etna,  built  in  1881, 
but  proposed  by  Professor  Tacchini  as  early 
as  1871,  performed  .the  same  service  for 
Europe.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
many  mountain  observatories  now  built  or 
building  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  the 
children  of  the  observatories  on  Etna  and 
Mount  Hamilton.  . 

In  the  choice  of  the  Mount  Hamilton  sta- 
tion the  principle  was  clearly  laid  down  that 
no  site  should  be  selected  until  it  had  been 
previously  tested,  and  until  the  test  had 
shown  a  marked  improvement  over  condi- 
tions at  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  whole  matter,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  test  the  conditions  before  establish- 
ing the  station,  because  experience  has 
shown  that  only  a  few  out  of  many  avail- 
able mountains  are  suitable  for  astronomi- 
cal observations. 

There  are  many  objections  to  mountain 
stations.  The  cost  of  building  is  very  large. 
M.  Vallot's  Observatory  on  the  flanks  of 
Mont-Blanc  (14,321  feet),  cost  seventy-four 
dollars  per  cubic  metre.  The  cost  of  M. 
Janssen's  small  observatory  building  on  the 
summit  (15,781  feet)  is  said  to  have  been 


sixty  thousand  dollars.  Again,  such  estab-': 
lishments  are  very  expensive  to  maintain. 
Transportation  to  the  summit  of  Mont-Blanc 
costs  about  fifty-two  cents  per  pound, 
for  example.  There  are  difficulties  in 
arranging  for  an  adequate  food  and  water 
supply  (though  melted  snow  is  always  avail- 
able on  the  higher  peaks).  In  the  United , 
States  (owing  to  our  deplorable  policy  in  the 
matter  of  forest-conservation)  bush  fires . 
which  fill  the  air  with  haze,  are  very  trouble- 
some. On  the  highest  peaks  snow-blindness 
is  a  constant  danger.  Mountain-sickness 
(giddiness,  nausea,  great  discomfort  and] 
disorder)  is  almost  always  felt.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Whymper  and  others,  in  the 
high  Andes  and  elsewhere,  show  that  long 
residence  at  high  levels  may  enable  one  to 
resist,  acute  attacks  of  mountain-sickness. 
But  no  amount  of  habitude,  apparently, 
can  counteract  the  "  diminished  living " 
which  results  from  an  insufficient  supply  of 
air  for  breathing.  Observers  at  extreme 
altitudes  must  always  be  subjected  to  great 
discomfort,  and  their  abilities  must  be  cor- 
respondingly decreased.  De  Saussure,  in 
his  expedition  to  Mont-Blanc,  remarks  that 
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he  required  four  and  a  half  hours  on  the 
mountain  to  perform  experiments  which  took 
less  than  three  hours  in  the  valley.  Here 
we  have  something  like  a  numerical  measure 
of  the  falling  off  in  ability  due  to  great 
altitude. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  dis- 
comforts and  inconveniences  of  mountain 
stations  at  very  high  levels.  It  is  necessary 
to  recall  the  positive  danger  incident  to  such 
establishments.  A  glance  at  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  article,  or  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Serviss's  account  of  his  ascent  of  Mont- 
Blanc  in  August,  1895,  (see  MrChtre's  Mag- 
azine for  May,  1896,)'  will  exhibit  the  risks 
which  must  be  met  in  the  ascent  or  during 
the  more  dangerous  descent.  "Men  have 
lost  their  lives  here  and  will  again  lose 
them,"  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Conway,  the 
Himalayan  climber,  in  speaking  of  the  Petit 
Plateau.  "The  Grand  Plateau  has  taken 
more  lives  than  its  ill-starred  neighbor  be- 
low." In  describing  the  loss  of  a  party  of 
climbers  Mr.  Serviss  makes  the  grewsome 
remark,  "Every  boy  in  Chamounix  under- 
stands how  a  dead  body  should  be  brought 
down  from  Mont-Blanc." 

A  few  such  references  tell  the  tale.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  long  list  of 
persons  who  have  met  their  death  on  the 
mountain. 

On  August  15,  1891,  a  party  of  workmen 
were  engaged  in  excavating  tunnels  at  the 
summit  of  Mont-Blanc  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  M.  Janssen's  observatory. 
Here  is  the  diary  of  their  work: — 

August  16,  snow-storm,  no  work  possible. 

August  17,  18,  working. 

August  19,  20,  heavy  wind-storm,  no  work. 

August  21,  very  heavy  snow-storm;  a  tourist  and 
guide  killed  by  an  avalanche. 

August  22,  23,  24,  violent  storms. 

August  25,  26,  27,  no  work ;  the  party  goes  to  Cha- 
mounix for  more  men. 

August  28,  bad  weather,  no  work. 

August  29,  30,  working. 

August  31,  hurricane  of  snow,  no  work. 

September  1,  2,  fine  days,  working;  Dr.  Jacottet  dies 
on  the  summit. 

September  3,  descent  to  Chamounix. 

Such  a  record  requires  no  commentary. 
It  is  clear  that  a  station  on  Mont-Blanc  will 
have  to  be  extremely  favorable  in  other  re- 
spects to  counteract  the  disadvantages  of 
its  summer  hurricanes  of  snow  and  wind, 


iSee  also   "The   Observatory  on    Mont-Blanc."     J/r 
Clure's  Magazine,  February,  1894. 


and  the  perils  of  the  journeys  to  and  fronr 
the  summit. 

In  a  volume  which  has  just  reached  this' 
country  M.  Vallot,  who  has  a  meteorologi- ' 
cal  station  on  the  flanks  of    Mont-Blanc, ; 
presents  some  pregnant  criticisms  on  the 
plan  of  M.  Janssen  which  has  resulted  in] 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  <i*tr<>iii»ii- 
ical  observatory  at  the  very  summit.     All] 
the  difficulties  that  were  predicted  before-] 
hand  have  been  met,  and  some  of  them  are  ] 
quite  insuperable.     The  experience  of  the 
past  few  years  has  made  it  very  probable! 
that  the  building  of  this  summit  station] 
will  prove  to  have  been  an  expensive  mistake. 

Transportation   presents   no   great   diffi- 
culties until  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  iaj 
reached.     Among   the  glaciers  everything 
must  be  carried  by  porters.     The  ordinary 
load  for  Mont-Blanc  is  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds   and   the  price  per  pound   to   the 
summit   is  fifty-two  cents.     Single   pieces 
weighing  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  have   been  transported   but    at    a] 
special   rate  of  payment.     The   ascent  of 
Mont-Blanc  is  often  impossible  for  a  week] 
at  a  time  (and  this  in  the  summer  season) 
and  the  observer  must  be  provided,  for  a 
siege  of  this  length  at  least,  with  every  | 
necessary  of  life.     It  is  not  storms  alone 
that  render  the  ascent  dangerous.     Ava- 
lanches and   ice-falls  are   frequent.     Cold 
and   snow  blindness  are  two  great  draw- 
backs, which  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  j 
observer  far  more  seriously  than  with  the 
progress  of  the  mere   mountain    climber. 
The  very  high  winds  materially  increase  the  j 
discomfort  from  cold.     Electric  storms  and 
lightning   constitute   a   real    danger.     The 
observatories   on    the    mountain   are   pro- 
vided with  lightning  rods,  but  the  difficulty  ' 
of  making  a   ground   connection  remains. 
M.  Janssen's  observatory  at  the  summit  has 
already  been  struck.     The  problem  of  heat- 
ing   is  a   serious   one.     Wood   or  coal   is] 
practically  out  of  the  question  as  fuel,  and 
petroleum  must  be  used.     The  air  of  the  j 
room   must  be   frequently  renewed   or  its 
oxygen  is  soon  exhausted  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce   nausea.      Water    for    drinking    and  1 
cooking  must  be  provided  by  melting  snow, 
and  this  is  a  work  that  never  ends,  for  it  ] 
is  impossible  to  store  water  in  reservoirs  or 
tanks.     It  soon  freezes,  of  course,  and  all  i 
has  to  be  begun  once  more.     After  great  ] 
difficulties  the  instruments  of  the  summit  ] 
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observatory  have  been  mounted,  but  the 
self-registering  meteorological  apparatus 
has  so  far  failed  to  run  continuously.  Cold, 
frost,  snow,  the  thickening  of  the  oil,  the 
change  of  level  of  its  foundations,  etc.,  etc., 
have  prevented  continuous  observations  at 
the  summit.  The  twelve-inch  telescope  is 
mounted  in  a  fixed  position  with  a  movable 
mirror  which  reflects  the  celestial  object 
into  the  field  of  view.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  done  with  this  instrument,  so  far  as  is 
known. 

It  is  probable  that  mountain-sickness  will 
always  be  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
continuous  observation  at  the  summit.  It 
is  possible  to  become  acclimated,  no  doubt, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  from  this  and 
other  causes  the  Janssen  observatory  has 
so  far  yielded  few  or  no  scientific  results. 
The  expeditions  of  the  years  1894,  1895, 
1896,  have  not  succeeded  in  their  scientific 
work,  in  spite  of  brave  efforts,  because 
they  were  undertaken  by  scientific  men  who 
were  not  mountaineers,  or  else  because  of 
interruptions  from  storms  or  fog.  Finally, 
it  is  a  commentary  on  the  real  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  to  say  that  the  director  of 
the  Janssen  Observatory  (M.  Capus)  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  reaching  it !  His  three  • 
attempted  ascents  have  all  been  interrupted 
at  the  Grande  Mulets  by  bad  weather. 

In  a  work  which  has  just  been  printed 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution '  I  have  studied 
at  some  length  the  conditions  suitable  for 
astronomical  observations  at  high  levels. 
It  was  necessary,  also,  to  examine  the 
records  of  meteorological  mountain  stations, 
and  to  inquire  how  far  the  scientific  use  of 
balloons  and  kites  might  enable  us  to  do 
away  with  permanent  observatories  on 
mountain-peaks.  The  advantages  of  xnit- 
tihlc  high  level  stations  (as  for  example, 
Mount  Whitney  and  Mount  Hamilton  in 
California;  and  the  Harvard  Observatory 
annex  at  Arequipa  in  Peru)  are  very  great. 
Doctor  Henry  Draper,  in  1877,  reported 
that  only  three  nights  in  two  years  gave 
him  good  lunar  photographs  at  his  obser- 
vatory at  Hastings-on-Hudson.  In  August, 
1888,  photographs  of  the  Moon  were  made 
at  the  Lick  Observatory  on  August  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  — ,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  — ,  30r  31.  All  of  these 
pictures  were  good  and  some  of  them  were 

i  Mountain    Observatories    in    America    and    Kurope. 
*rnith80man  Miscdlaneous   Collections,   1896. 


superb.  Mount  Whitney  and  many  points 
in  California  would  have  given  equally  good 
results.  It  follows  from  the  1891  diary 
of  the  Mont-Blanc  party  just  quoted  that 
only  four  days  were  working  days.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  clear  nights,  but  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four,  and 
there  were  probably  not  so  many. 

The  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  (14,134  feet) 
was  occupied  from  1874  to  1888  as  a 
meteorological  observatory  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  and  it  has  been  chosen  at 
various  times  as  an  astronomical  station. 
Since  the  year  1891  a  railway  has  connected 
the  summit  with  the  valley  beneath  (Mani- 
tou).  The  air  of  the  mountain  is  extra- 
ordinarily clear,  except  during  the  preval- 
ence of  bush-fires,  and  the  snow-fall  and 
temperature  permit  a  continuous  residence 
at  the  summit.  The  steadiness  of  the  air 
is,  however,  very  unsatisfactory,  and  all 
observers  have  advised  against  establishing 
a  large  telescope  at  this  point.  Pike's 
Peak  is,  like  the  generality  of  mountains, 
unfitted  for  a  permanent  astronomical 
station.  Mont-Blanc  is  far  less  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  class  of  observations  which 
require  astrophysical  stations  — r  temporary 
camps  —  to  be  established  at  high  levels  in 
connection  with  other  stations  in  adjacent 
valleys.  M.  Janssen's  first  observations  on 
Mont-Blanc  are  a  case  in  point.  The  spec- 
trum of  the  sun,  seen  from  Chamounix, 
shows  some  lines  which  may  be  due  to  oxy- 
gen in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  lines  may  be  due  to  ab- 
sorption-effects of  the  earth's  own  atmos- 
phere. A  simple  method  to  decide  the 
question  is  to  examine  the  solar  spectrum 
from  a  high-level  station.  If  the  spectral 
lines  are  due  to  the  effects  of  our  own 
atmosphere  they  will  be  less  and  less 
distinct  as  higher  levels  are  reached.  A 
comparison  of  observations  on  the  peak 
and  in  the  valley  will  at  once  decide  such 
questions;  and  it  was  by  such  a  process  that 
M.  Janssen  showed  the  absence  of  oxygen 
in  the  sun.  The  spectral  lines  were  due  to 
the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Again  the  object  of  Professor  Langley's 
expedition  to  Mount  Whitney  (1881)  was  to 
evaluate  the  amount  of  heat  sent  out  by 
the  sun  in  a  unit  of  time.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  measure  the  amount  of 
heat  absorbed  by  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
This  was  accomplished  by  comparing  simul- 
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taneous  heat-observations  made  at  the  sum- 
mit and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Whitney. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  problems  in 
astrophysics  and  it  will  be  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  occupy  mountain  peaks  to 
obtain  the  required  solutions.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  problems  do  not 
require  the  permanent  occupation  of  moun- 
tain-stations. They  are  occasional  in  their 
nature  and  the  establishment  of  a  scientific 
camp  during  a  few  days  or  weeks  is  all  that 
is  required.  Such  camps  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  favorable  situations,  chosen  so 
as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  clear 
weather,  the  greatest  facility  of  access,  the 
least  discomfort  and  danger  to  the  observer. 
Pike's  Peak,  for  example,  would  have  served 
M.  Janssen's  purpose  as  well  as  Mont-Blanc 
(its  summit  is  at  the  same  height  as  the 
point  from  which  the  first  observations  were 
made)  and  it  is  accessible  by  railway  and 
road.  It  is  possible  to  ride  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  which  is  only 
881  feet  lower  than  Mont -Blanc.  The 
weather-conditions  at  both  the  American 
stations  are  far  more  favorable  than  those 
of  Mont-Blanc.  Astronomy  does  not  re- 
quire the  permanent  occupation  of  such 
elevated  stations.  For  the  solution  of 
special  problems  by  special  expeditions 
favorable  and  not  unfavorable  conditions 
should  be  chosen. 

High  level  meteorological  stations  have 
lately  been  established  in  great  numbers,  and 
a  few  such  stations  will  always  be  needed. 
The  stations  on  Mount  Washington  (6,279 
feet),  on  Pike's  Peak  (14,134  feet)  in  this 
country,  and  those  on  the  Santis  (8,200  feet), 
the  Sonnblick  (9,843  feet),  etc.,  in  Europe, 
are  the  best  known.  For  a  solution  of  many 
of  the  problems  of  meteorology  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  temperatures,  the  winds, 
the  moisture,  etc.,  at  high  and  at  low  levels. 
The  cost  of  establishing  such  stations  need 
not  be  great,  and  as  self-registering  instru- 
ments are  gradually  perfected,  it  will  be- 
come unnecessary  to  keep  permanent  ob- 
servers employed  in  such  work.  An  occa- 
sional visit  will  suffice.  Experiments  with 
balloons  have  shown  that  the  records  from 
such  stations  are  quite  unsatisfactory,  at 
the  best.  The  balloon  floats  in  free  air  and 
its  meteorological  instruments  give  the  data 
exactly  as  they  are  required.  On  the  other 
hand  a  mountain  station  at  the  height  of 
the  balloon  is  effected  by  a  host  of  purely 


local  conditions.  The  winds  blow  upwards 
along  the  slopes;  the  temperatures,  are 
affected  by  rocks  or  snow-fields,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the  proper 
corrections  to  apply  to  the  readings  of  jin- 
struments  placed  on  mountains  to  reduce 
them  to  what  they  would  have  been  if  taken 
from  a  balloon. 

Since  the  first  scientific  balloon  voyage  (by 
Doctor  John  Jeffries  of  Boston,  in  1784)  im- 
mense progress  has  been  made.  Free  bal- 
loons carrying  only  self-registering  instru- 
ments (no  observer)  have  lately  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  and  an  extreme  height 
of  eleven  miles  has  been  reached.  In  order 
to  make  further  progress  in  meteorology  it 
is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  balloons, 
and  the  data  from  mountain  stations,  while 
of  value,  will  become  of  less  and  less  im- 
portance. They  are  too  much  affected  by 
local  topography:  The  disturbing  effect  of 
mountain  masses  can  not  be  eliminated. 

Just  as  balloons  must  be  used  for  great 
heights,  so  kites  must  be  employed  for  lower 
altitudes.  An  article  in  ifcClure's  M<I<I<I- 
zine  for  March,  1896,  ("  Scientific  Kite  Fly- 
ing ")  may  be  consulted  for  details  of  the  new 
art  of  kite-making  and  kite-flying.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  note 
that  kites  have  been  raised  over  five  thou- 
sand feet,  and  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  send  self-registering  instruments  to 
heights  of  two  thousand  and  three  thousand 
feet.  lustruments  so  exposed  give  pre- 
cisely the  data  that  are  wanted. 

Balloons  and  kites  must  be  depended  on 
for  the  most  refined  data  in  meteorology, 
and  it  is  now  of  little  use  to  collect  data  of 
inferior  precision. 

The  slight  cost  of  balloons  and  kites  com- 
pared with  the  expense  of  installing  and 
maintaining  mountain-stations  is  a  point 
which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  what  has  gone  before  the  great  advant- 
ages of  suitable  astronomical  stations  at 
high  altitudes  has  been  pointed  out.  A 
telescope  on  Mount  Whitney,  for  example, 
would  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  a 
whole  summer  of  cloudless  days,  most  of 
them  free  from  haze  or  smoke,  but  it  would 
also  be  most  favorably  situated  with  regard 
to  the  steadiness  —  the  absence  of  tw.ink- 
ling  —  of  the  stars.  Delicate  observations 
could  be  successfully  made,  and  high  mag- 
nifying powers  regularly  employed.  The 
twelve-inch  Equatorial  which  has  lately  been 
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installed  at  the  summit  of  Mont-Blanc,  on 
the  other  hand, is  in  one  of  the  worst  possi- 
ble situations.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
nights  will  be  cloudy  and  stormy,  even  in 
the  summer.  When  the  sky  is  clear  the  air 
will  undoubtly  be  wonderfully  transparent. 
But  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  lack  of 
steadiness  of  the  stars  —  their  twinkling  — 
will  prevent  delicate  measurements  on  the 
vast  majority  of  the  few  clear  nights.  Such 
a  station  is  suitable  for  those  comparative 
observations  at  high  and  low  levels  which 
require  a  transparent  air;  and  not  by  any 
means  suitable  for  a  permanent  astronomi- 
cal station,  where  the  continuity  of  observa- 
tion is  so  important.  If  we  add  to  these 
purely  scientific  disadvantages  the  discom- 
forts and  the  perils  of  a  residence  on  the 
summit,  and  of  journeys  to  and  fro,  it  becomes 
a  serious  question  whether  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  station  on  such  a  site  as 
this  is  to  be  praised  or  blamed.  In  all 
probability  no  scientific  result  will  be 
reached  on  Mont-Blanc  which  could  not  be 
attained  on  dozens  of  other  peaks  accessible 
by  railways  or  by  entirely  safe  trails.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  astronomical 
observatories  on  high  mountains,  as  at  Mont- 
Blanc  or  Etna,  must  either  be  abandoned 
altogether  during  the  winter  season,  or, 
if  occupied,  that  the  observers  must  be 
subjected  to  extremely  trying  conditions 
and  to  some  danger  from  terrific  storms 


of  wind,  snow,  hail,  and  from  lightning. 
The  discomfort  and  monotony  of  such 
a  life,  subjected  to  very  low  tempera- 
tures and  surrounded  by  clouds  and  snow 
for  long  periods,  will  unfit  an  ordinary  indi- 
vidual for  making  the  best  use  of  the  few 
clear  days  which  an  Alpine  winter  presents. 
Meteorological  stations  on  mountains  will 
always  be  of  some  use.  The  mountain  rail- 
ways now  building  in  great  numbers  will 
afford  excellent  stations  of  this  sort.  And 
as  time  goes  on  the  use  of  balloons,  etc.,  will 
render  even  these  of  less  importance. 

The  practical  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  foregoing  brief  review  are  very  simple, 
though  very  important.  It  is  certain  that 
in  the  future,  no  one  will  be  justified  in 
establishing  an  astronomical  observatory  on 
a  site  which  has  not  previously  been  shown 
to  be  suitable.  While  some  mountain  sta- 
tions present  great  advantages  for  astro- 
nomical and  astrophysical  research  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case  for  all.  In  establishing  a 
new  observatory  the  conditions  of  great 
transparency  of  the  air  and  of  great  steadi- 
ness should  both  be  insisted  upon.  Devoted 
men  can  always  be  found  to  undergo  neces- 
sary hardships  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
truth.  If  the  scientific  results  do  not 
justify  the  exposure  and  the  danger,  we  no 
longer  admire  the  effort  as  devotion,  but 
blame  it  as  foolhardiness. 


LAST   YEAR'S    NEST 


'  There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest." — Longfellow. 

THE  dove  that  has  found  a  happier  rest 

Kecks  little  enough  of  last  year's  nest ; 
The  sadder  thought  of  birdlings  dead, — 

The  withered  bough  and  the  silver  thread 
Of  phantom  songs  that  haunt  the  heart, 

And  all  the  piteous,  desolate  part, 
Remain  to  the  mate  who  lingers  near 

That  last  year's  nest,  now  brown  and  sere. 


//.    I!.    \\",\ry. 


HUSTLETON 


A  STORY  OF  THE   BOOM  TIME  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


IX. 

UMMEK  had  come,  and 
thousandsof  theEast- 
ern  people  who  had 
spent  the  winter  in 
Southern  California 
had  returned  to  their 
homes.  But  others 
were  constantly  arriv- 
ing, and  the  demand 
for  real  estate,  in  and 
about  Los  Angeles, 
.continued  to  be  what 
agents  called  "brisk." 

Interest  in  Hustleton,  however,  might  none 
the  less  have  languished  at  this  time, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unceasing  exertions 
and  unfailing  ingenuity  of  General  Hustler. 
His  discovery  of  petroleum  in  the  waters  of 
the  creek  excited  a  renewal  of  the  boom 
which  the  new  town  had  enjoyed,  and  lively 
curiosity  was  manifested  as  to  the  results 
of  the  boring  of  the  experimental  well,  which 
he  immediately  caused  to  be  sunk.  The 
Hustleton  Oil  Company  was  organized  for 
this  purpose,  and  great  mystery  attended 
its  operations.  No  one  except  a  shareholder 
was  allowed  to  approach  the  well,  which 
was  jealously  guarded  from  curious  eyes  by 
a  high  board  fence.  It  was  undeniable  that 
several  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  had  been 
hauled  into  Los  Angeles  from  Hustleton,  for 
Major  Hornblower  had  "  admitted  "  as  much 
to  representatives  of  the  press.  But  whether 
the  oil  came  from  the  test  well  or  not,  no 
one  could  be  induced  to  say.  At  all  events, 
the  general  curiosity  about  the  oil  prospects 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  a  renewal  of  the 
demand  for  Hustleton  lots,  particularly  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  well.  And  even 
the  most  skeptical  could  see,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  creek,  within  the  town-site,  traces 
of  oil,  such  as  General  Hustler  said  had  first 
drawn  his  attention  to  the  promise  of  petro- 
leum in  the  depths  below.  An  examination 
of  the  Hustleton  hills  had  disclosed  to  an 
expert,  employed  by  the  General,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  geological  conditions  as 
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those  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Southern 
California  in  which  large  quantities  of  petro- 
leum were  produced.  This  information  had 
been  drawn  from  Major  Hornblower  at  an 
unguarded  moment,  in  the  same  way  as  that 
concerning  the  first  movement  of  oil  from 
Hustleton. 

At  a  later  date  the  news  got  out  that  the 
well  had  failed  to  strike  oil,  but  that  a  strong 
flow  of  natural  gas  had  been  encountered,  at 
a  depth  of  five  hundred  feet.  The  report 
was  that  the  drills  had  been  blown  clear  out 
of  the  well  by  the  force  of  the  gas.  The 
announcement  was  not  altogether  surpris- 
ing, as  a  gentleman,  known  to  be  in  the  con- 
fidence of  General  Hustler,  had  been  heard 
to  say,  "  on  the  authority  of  the  expert," 
that  the  indications  at  Hustleton  were  even 
more  favorable  for  natural  gas  than  for 
petroleum.  And  he  added  that  the  indica- 
tions for  coal  were  perhaps  more  marked 
than  for  either  of  the  other  objects  of  ex- 
ploration. Rumors  got  into  circulation  of 
the  signing  of  a  contract  for  a  pipe  line  from 
Hustleton  to  Los  Angeles,  but  whether  the 
intention  was  to  bring  gas,  oil,  or  water  into 
the  city,  Major  Hornblower  and  General 
Hustler  positively  refused  to  say. 

"  My  lips  are  absolutely  sealed  on  that 
point,"  the  General  would  reply  to  all  in- 
quiries. "  But  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  something  big  in  the  way  of  manufact- 
uring will  be  under  way  at  Hustleton  before 
long."  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contract 
had  been  let  for  a  match  factory.  It  seemed 
rather  an  odd  selection  of  a  location  for 
match  manufacturing,  but  the  General  gave 
the  lot  for  the  purpose,  and  the  working 
force  of  the  establishment  was  to  consist  of 
a  man  and  a  boy. 

"  It 's  a  factory,  anyhow,"  remarked  the 
General  to  the  Major,  "and  is  just  as  good 
a  thing  on  paper  as  though  it  would  give 
employment  to  a  hundred  hands.  No  one 
can  say,  for  that  matter,  that  it  may  not  be 
a  great  concern  eventually." 

The  next  number  of  the  Hummer  ex- 
plained that  the  match  manufacturing  com- 
pany had  decided  to  construct  its  works  at 
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Hustleton  because,  in  addition  to  the  un- 
surpassed advantages  of  the  town  for  gen- 
eral manufacturing,  the  presence  of  an  un- 
usually large  quantity  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the  most  careful 
chemical  tests,  was  highly  favorable  for  the 
production  of  a  superior  quality  of  matches. 
And  the  article  pointed  out  that  the  abun- 
dance of  ozone  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Hustleton  had  been  so  highly  commended 
by  sanitarians  as  a  resort  for  all  persons 
affected  with  pulmonary  complaints,  or 
whose  constitution  needed  toning  up  by  ex- 
ercise out  of  doors. 

It  had  been  decided  to  open  the  great 
hotel  at  Hustleton  Heights  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  season,  when  the  invalids 
would  again  be  flocking  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia from  the  East. 

"  We  must  keep  things  moving  as  well  as 
we  can  until  the  Christmas  holidays  are 
passed,"  said  the  General  to  the  Major. 
"Then  it  will  be  time  to  go  in  for  a  big 
clean-up.  But  there  is  no  need  of  hurry 
just  yet.  The  boom  is  good  for  another 
year,  I  should  say.  It 's  different  from  any- 
thing I  ever  saw  before,  seeing  that  it  is 
based  chiefly  on  climate,  and  that  is  ever- 
lasting. But  it  ought  to  spread  into  North- 
ern California  before  it  peters  out  here, 
since  there  is  no  very  great  difference  in  the 
climate,  and  I  notice  that  oranges  are 
grown  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
north  and  east  of  Sacramento.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  boom  up  north,  it  will  be  safe  to 
hang  on  down  here." 


X. 


IN  some  way  the  press  gained  a  clew  to 
the  authorship  of  "  A  Modern  Apostle,"  and 
followed  up  the  thread  of  investigation  un- 
til it  was  found  to  connect  with  Los  Angeles. 
A  little  further  inquiry  by  the  local  papers 
established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  writer 
of  the  most  famous  and  most  popular  novel 
of  the  day  was  Arthur  Weyman.  The 
Chesleys  were  no  less  surprised  than  de- 
lighted when  his  portrait  appeared  one  day 
in  their  favorite  journal,  with  a  biograph- 
ical sketch,  and  an  interview  in  which  he 
modestly  explained  how  he  came  to  write 
the  book.  He  had  already  made  much  pro- 
gress on  another  story  of  a  like  sort,  and 
the  success  of  his  first  work  had  induced 
him,  the  article  said,  to  devote  himself  to 


literature  in  preference  to  his  former  call- 
ing of  teacher.  Among  all  the  notes  of 
congratulation  he  received,  there  was  none 
that  he  prized  so  much  as  that  in  which 
Kate  had  expressed  to  him  her  admiration 
of  his  work,  and  her  sympathy  with  its  mo- 
tive. 

"  I  meant  to  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  said, 
at  their  first  meeting  after  he  had  received 
her  answer  to  his  confession  of  love.  "  But 
the  newspapers  were  a  little  too  quick  for 
me.  You  were  right  in  thinking  that  'A' 
Modern  Apostle '  was  just  the  character 
that  I  would  like  to  be.  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  find  that  I  can  accomplish,  through 
the  medium  of  fiction,  the  sort  of  work  that 
my  excessive  sensitiveness  prevents  me 
from  undertaking  in  real  life.  I  seem  now 
to  have  found  my  true  vocation,  and  I  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  many  kind  words 
that  have  reached  me  from  all  sides." 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chesley  cheerfully  gave 
their  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Kate  and 
Arthur,  which  was  set  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  As  a  successful  author,  he  was 
now,  in  her  mother's  eyes,  a  very  different 
person  from  the  country  schoolmaster 
whose  intimacy  with  her  daughter  she  had 
once  tried  to  discourage. 

"  I  had  not  suspected  his  merit,"  Mrs. 
Chesley  explained  to  her  husband,  when  he 
mischievously  reminded  her  of  her  former 
attitude  in  the  matter. 

"  But  what  is  merit?"  he  asked,  with  the 
old  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "Is  it  success?" 

She  left  the  question  unanswered. 

In  September  the  Chesleys  returned  to 
the  city  from  Santa  Monica.  This  was  the 
month  in  which  the  second  payments  fell 
due  on  the  lots  sold  by  auction  at  Hustle- 
ton.  Colonel  Chesley  did  not  neglect  to 
make  his  own  purchases  good  by  promptly 
satisfying  the  obligation.  General  Hustler 
was  now  exerting  himself  to  his  utmost  to 
keep  the  new  town  before  the  public,  in 
order  that  the  first  buyers  might  be  encour- 
aged to  pay  the  second  installments.  Many 
of  them  did  so,  and  others  were  accommo- 
dated by  the  acceptance  of  their  personal 
notes  in  lieu  of  cash.  These  obligations 
the  General  converted  into  money,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  signers  were  sufficiently 
well  and  favorably  known  to  enable  him  to 
get  their  notes  discounted.  Though  the 
coffers  of  the  Hustleton  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company  were  receiving  much  money 
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in  those  days,  the  outflow  was  constantly 
large.  A  greater  development  of  the 
water  supply  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
costly  work  was  begun  on  a  bed-rock  tunnel 
in  the  canon  whence  the  pipe  line  con- 
veyed the  water  to  Hustleton. 

A  new  series  of  lots  was  put  upon  the 
market  about  this  time,  at  prices  ranging 
from  $600  upwards.  There  were  many 
buyers,  as  the  boom  was  at  its  height. 
The  purchasers  made  small  payments,  ex- 
pecting to  sell  again  at  a  material  advance 
within  a  month  or  two,  leaving  to  their 
successors  the  obligation  of  meeting  the 
deferred  payments.  There  was  sufficient 
money  coming  in  all  the  time  to  enable  the 
company  (which  was  practically  the  Gene- 
ral), to  "  keep  things  humming,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  at  Hustleton,  and  so  induce 
fresh  purchases  of  lots.  The  big  hotel  was 
nearing  completion,  and  the  Ihimmer 
announced  that  one  of  the  best-known  of 
excursion  companies  was  negotiating  for 
the  privilege  of  including  a  week's  enter- 
tainment at  Hustleton  in  its  itinerary  of 
winter  travel  in  Southern  California. 

"  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  me  to 
clean  up  half  a  million  now,"  said  the 
General  to  Major  Hornblower,  one  day 
after  making  a  little  calculation  in  his  note- 
book. "  That 's  not  bad,  considering  that 
1  arrived  here  last  winter  a  trifle  seedy,  and 
with  only  five  dollars  in  my  pocket.  But  I 
may  as  well  stick  out  for  a  million,  while  I 
am  about  it.  The  boom  is  good  for  another 
year,  certain ;  and  we  shall  have  a  big 
market  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
though  things  are  pretty  lively  now,  as 
it  is." 

The  Major  was  of  the  same  opinion.  So 
was  everybody  in  Los  Angeles  about  that 
time.  But,  strange  to  say,  sales  began  to 
slacken  as  the  winter  came  on.  The  people 
were  coming  from  the  East,  as  usual,  but 
they  were  not  buying  with  the  old  reckless- 
ness. The  knowing  ones  said  that  the 
"  temporary  lull "  would  be  followed  by 
greater  activity  than  ever  when  January 
opened,  but  the  beginning  of  1888  found 
prices  declining,  with  a  marked  check  in 
the  speculative  excitement.  General  Hust- 
ler was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  the 
change.  On  the  street  he  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  any  continued  fall  of  prices,  but  to 
the  Major,  in  the  privacy  of  the  office,  he 
confessed  his  fear  that  the  tide  had  turned. 


They  were  not  long  in  doubt.  Sales 
stopped  almost  entirely,  and  even  offers  of 
Hustleton  lots  at  "  a  sacrifice,  on  private 
account,"  failed  to  attract  buyers.  The 
General's  best  tricks  of  advertising  were 
all  tried,  but  in  vain. 

He  was  quick  to  grasp  the  situation,  and 
with  his  accustomed  energy  he  set  to  work 
quietly  to  "stand  from  under."  But  he 
found  that  many  others  were  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing.  His  activities  and  specu- 
lations had  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
Hustleton,  but  in  whatever  direction  he 
strove  to  convert  his  interests  into  cash, 
he  found  that  the  market  had  broken  down. 
He  had  nothing  unencumbered,  and  could 
find  no  purchasers  willing  to  assume  the 
load  of  debt  that  weighted  down  everything 
he  could  claim.  He  had  in  the  mean  time 
discontinued  all  work  at  Hustleton,  and  the 
creditors  of  the  company  were  becoming 
importunate  in  their  demands. 

"  Major,"  he  said,  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  "  the  jig  is  up.  I  'm  off  for  South 
Africa  tonight.  That 's  the  coming  coun- 
try. There 's  no  end  of  gold  there  —  billions 
of  it,  in  lodes  and  placers.  I  '11  bond  a  big 
bunch  of  those  mines,  and  put  them  on  the 
London  market.  You  know  the  crop  of 
suckers  there  was  never  known  to  fail.  Be- 
sides, there  's  solid  merit  in  those  African 
mines,  at  least  for  the  insiders.  The  next 
time  I  get  caught  in  a  boom,  it  will  serve 
me  right  if  I  wind  up  in  the  poor-house. 
After  all,  though,  Major,  we  had  lots  of 
fun  while  it  lasted.  Are  the  books  all 
straight?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Major,  with  a  sigh.  "The 
books  are  all  right.  Only,  our  salary  ac- 
counts are  a  few  thousands  overdrawn." 

"Is  there  any  cash?" 

"  None  in  bank.  But  there  's  a  dollar  in 
the  drawer." 

"  That 's  enough  for  two  bottles  of  beer. 
Come  on,  then,  with  the  dollar,  and  we  '11 
drink  to  the  '  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' " 

Colonel  Chesley  experienced  a  painful 
shock  when  he  called  at  the  office  next 
morning,  and  found  the  door  closed,  with  a 
sign  of  "  To  Let "  staring  him  in  the  face. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  January  he  had 
grown  anxious  about  the  future  of  Hustle- 
ton,  but  was  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a 
sudden  and  complete  collapse  as  had  now 
occurred.  The  General  and  the  Major  had 
contrived  to  buoy  up  his  hopes,  in  one  way 
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or  another,  and  had  even  encouraged  him 
toibelieve  that  there  would  be  a  renewal  of 
the  boom  in  the  following  winter,  when 
prices  would  go  up  faster  than  ever,  and  he 
could  realize  on  all  his  lots  at  handsome 
figures.  But  now  his  worst  fears  were  more 
than  realized.  He  sought  out  Major  Horn- 
blower,  and  found  him  in  a  badly  fuddled 
condition.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 
an  intelligible  answer  from  him,  though  the 
Colonel  plied  him  with  indignant  questions. 

"  No  ush  talk  to  me,"  the  Major  obstin- 
ately repeated,  with  impaired  articulation. 
"  See  Gheneral  Hushler." 

"And  where  is  the  General?" 

"  Shush  Africa,"  was  the  Major's  only  re- 
sponse. 

"  0,  my  God! "  cried  Colonel  Chesley.  "I 
am  ruined!"  A  weakness  of  the  heart, 
which  he  had  long  suspected  to  exist,  but 
never  mentioned,  now  overcame  him,  and 
he  fell  to  the  floor.  He  was  taken  home  in 
a  hack,  and  days  passed  before  his  physician 
would  allow  him  to  leave  the  house.  Kate 
and  Arthur  who  were  married  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  their  long  wedding  journey  in 
Mexico,  and  were  still  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  changed  conditions  at  home. 

When  the  Colonel  had  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  be  able  to  give  his  mind  to  business, 
he  called  one  day  at  the  office  of  Roe  &  Doe, 
with  whom  George  had  begun  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  ushered  into  the  consulting 
room  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
Roe  proved  to  be  one  of  those  undemonstra- 
tive men  who  conceal  a  kind  heart  under  an 
appearance  of  professional  reserve. 

'Colonel  Chesley,"  he  began,  goingstraight 
to  business,  "your  son  has  already  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  facts  in  relation  to 
this  Hustleton  muddle.  So  far  as  I  have 
looked  into  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  practically  master  of  the  situation." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  the  Colonel, 
surprised  and  bewildered. 

'  I  will  explain,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I 
find  that  the  Hustleton  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company,  like  its  side-show  companies, 
has  conducted  all  its  business  in  the  most 
reckless  disregard  of  law.  It  has  never  had 
a  legal  existence  as  a  corporation.  The 
stock  was  all  unlawfully  issued,  and  is  worth- 
less. You  are  still  the  legal  owner  of  the 
land,  and  may  easily  recover  possession,  as 
the  company  cannot  fulfill  its  contract  with 


you,  and  is  already  in  default.  In  fact,  since 
that  scoundrel  Hustler  absconded,  there  has 
been  no  visible  representative  of  the  com- 
pany. As  the  owner  of  the  land  the  im- 
provements fall  into  your  hands,  though 
most  of  them,  in  that  locality,  are  now  of 
little  value,  since  the  boom  has  collapsed. 
You  may  be  obliged  to  pay  back  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  that  you  originally  received, 
should  action  be  taken  by  the  creditors  of 
the  company,  but,  if  necessary,  you  could 
easily  arrange  that  by  a  mortgage,  or  sale  of 
some  of  the  land." 

"  I  want  to  do  whatever  is  right,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  Very  well,"  the  lawyer  responded,  his 
manner  perceptibly  softening.  "But  you 
would  better  leave  to  us  the  settlement  of 
the  business.  The  property  has  become 
more  valuable,  we  understand,  through  the 
development  of  the  water  right,  and  if  the 
adjustment  be  well  managed,  you  will  be 
much  better  off  than  you  were  before  the 
contract  was  signed.  As  for  the  fools  who 
have  thrown  away  their  money  in  gambling 
on  Hustleton  lots,  there  is,  of  course,  no  help 
for  them.  Their  money  has  been  either 
stolen  or  squandered  in  buildings  that  no- 
body wants.  If  they  make  any  trouble,  how- 
ever, we  shall  tell  them  to  pay  up  the  in- 
stallments on  their  lots,  and  that  then  we 
will  give  them  a  valid  deed.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  you  to  restore  what  they  have 
paid,  even  if  you  wished  to  do  so.  They  will 
never  pay  the  balances  on  those  lots,  which 
are  worthless,  as  the  buyers  must  know  by 
this  time,  or  will  soon  find  out.  The  only 
exceptions  may  be  the  winners  of  the  houses 
that  were  raffled  off  in  the  homestead 
scheme.  Should  you  desire  it,  you  might 
let  them  haul  away  the  houses,  in  case  they 
want  to  realize  something;  or  you  could  buy 
the  houses  at  your  own  price,  should  you 
think  it  worth  while. 

"  After  this  matter  is  all  settled,  and  the 
title  quieted,  it  would  probably  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  have  the  tract  cut  up  into 
ten-acre  lots,  and  sell  them,  reserving 
enough  land  and  water  for  your  own  use. 
That  land,  with  water  for  irrigation,  is 
worth,  I  am  assured,  at  least  five  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  It's  a  pity  there  is  not 
water  enough  to  irrigate  the  entire  tract. 

Colonel  Chesley  followed  the  lawyer's 
advice,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Hustleton 
business  was  eventually  made  with  no  great 
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difficulty.  The  original  owner  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  the 
town-site  bubble.  Numerous  other  specu- 
lations of  like  character  fell  through  about 
the  same  time.  The  losers,  as  a  rule, 
realized  their  past  folly,  and  held  their 
peace. 

One  perfect  day  in  Spring,  two  years 
later,  the  elder  Chesley  was  seated  where 
he  was  when  this  narrative  opened,  except 
that  the  old  ranch  house  had  given  place  to 
the  best  of  the  dwellings  constructed  at 
Hustleton  during  the  boom.  He  occupied 
an  easy  chair  on  the  veranda,  and  was 
smoking  his  favorite  pipe.  The  majestic 
mountains,  lifting  their  snowy  tops  into  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sky,  were  as  he  had 
always  known  them,  but  nearly  all  else  in 
sight  was  changed.  The  thousands  of 
town-lot  stakes  had  long  since  been  plowed 
under,  and  the  hills  once  bare  were  now 
hidden  by  young  orchards  and  vineyards, 


which  covered  all  the  slopes  with  their  green 
luxuriance.  His  own  home  was  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  flourishing  young  orange 
trees,  for  George  had  deserted  Blackstone 
to  indulge  his  fondness  for  practical  hor- 
ticulture. 

Mrs.  Chesley  came  out  of  the  house  with 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  Here  is  good  news,"  she  said,  "  Kate 
and  Arthur  will  spend  the  summer  with  us, 
and  little  Robert  is  quite  well." 

"  That  is  good,"  the  Colonel  responded, 
well  pleased. 

She  paused  a  moment  beside  him,  and 
with  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said, — 

"  We  are  happier  here  than  we  were  in 
the  city,  don't  you  think  so,  Robert  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  he  answered,  looking  up 
with  the  old  tranquil  air  of  deep  content. 
"  I  hope  we  shall  never  move  again,  and 
that  there  will  never  be  another  boom." 


[THE  END] 
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A  TALE  OF  AFRICAN  SLAVE  STEALING 
BY  W.  F.  OLIVER,  M.  D. 


LTHOUGH  Clause  1,  Section  9, 
Article  1,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of 
slaves  after  the  year  1808, 
yet  the  profits  of  the 
African    slave    trade 
were  so  great  that  the 
law    was    frequently 
and  flagrantly  violated. 
This  led  Congress  to 

enact  a  law  in  1820  making  slave  smuggling 
piracy,  and  punishable  by  death, — which 
extreme  penalty  did  not  deter  the  venturous 
marine  marauder  from  hazarding  his  head 
for  the  sake  of  his  nefarious  business.  Many 
of  these  buccaneers  had  men  who  stood  in 
high  social  and  political  places  for  their 
patrons,  and  hunted  their  human  game  with 
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a  recklessness  that  was  emboldened  by  a 
powerful  reserve  force. 

The  leading  nations  of  Europe  had  also 
declared  against  the  slave  trade,  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  United  States  had  offered  a 
tempting  reward  for  every  slave  and  slave- 
robber  that  was  captured.  Thus  set  the 
navies  of  those  nations  to  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  slavers,  for  the  sake  of  both 
prize-money  and  exciting  adventure. 

A  certain  high  officer  in"  the  United  States 
Navy  had  a  venturous  brother-in-law  who 
was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  black-birders, 
as  the  slave  thieves  were  called,  and  very 
adroitly  used  his  authority  to  protect  and 
prosper  the  audacious  freebooters,  with  an 
open  pocket  for  a  share  of  the  ill-earned 
profits. 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  expedition  was 
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Wag  Benton,  who  was  sought  after  for  his 
special  qualifications  as  an  expert  adven- 
turer. He  began  his  dubious  career  as  a 
sailor  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the 
Mexican  War  of  1846.  His  appetite  for 
adventure  increased  with  each  hazard,  and 
he  joined  the  Walker  filibustering  expedi- 
tion to  Honduras.  After  Walker's  discom- 
fiture at  Leon,  his  few  followers  who  escaped 
death  or  capture  were  vigilantly  hunted  for 
by  Honduras  spies.  Wag  Benton  was  of 
the  few  who  eluded  them,  and  he  only  es- 
caped by  "  holding  up  "  a  New  York  coffee 
merchant,  robbing  him  of  his  money  and 
passport,  and  then  pushing  boldly  across 
the  country  to  the  Caribbean  coast  and  sail- 
ing for  New  Orleans. 

He  was  just  the  man  that  his  old  naval 
shipmate,  Captain  Rexton,  was  looking  for 
to  act  as  super-cargo  of  his  slaver,  which 
he  was  fitting  out  under  the  name  of  the 
Trafican,  and  the  guise  of  a  trading  ship  for 
South  Africa.  An  armament  of  eight  can- 
non and  a  hundred  stand  of  arms  was 
smuggled  on  board  in  bales  of  goods,  and  a 
hundred  reckless  men  were  sneaked  on  board 
and  stowed  away.  The  Trafican  then,  with 
a  stuffed  cargo  of  trading  goods,  a  crew  of 
twenty  men,  and  regular  clearance  papers 
for  South  African  ports,  let  go  her  cables 
and  steamed  away  for  the  slave  fields  of  the 
Congo  river.  The  Captain  had  also  a  set  of 
false  clearance  papers  for  the  Congo  river, 
which  a  treacherous  clerk  in  the  custom 
house  had  forged,  to  display  to  any  inquisi- 
tive man-of-war  that  might  be  patrolling 
the  track  of  the  Congo  slavers.  The  clerk 
had  an  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

As  was  expected,  a  United  States  cruiser 
was  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  it 
had  the  rather  cumbrous  company  of  a 
Spanish  cruiser  and  a  French  corvette.  The 
Captain  of  the  Trafican,  having  paid  his  re- 
spects to  his  brother-in-law  and  partner  on 
board  of  the  cruiser,  proceeded  up  the  river, 
and  began  trading  with  the  long-shore  na- 
tives for  their  prisoners  of  war,  at  the  ratio 
of  a  red  handkerchief  for  a  five  hundred 
dollar  negro.  At  the  same  time  Wag  Ben- 
ton  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  black- 
birders  was  out  netting  the  dusky  prey 
in  its  native  rookery. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  buccaneers  to 
purchase  all  of  their  contraband  cargo,  and 
not  attempt  to  make  any  captures  them- 
selves, but  the  supply  of  prisoners  was  lim- 


ited to  about  two  hundred  men,  it  being  a  time 
of  comparative  peace  between  the  Congo 
tribes.  They  did  not  have  time  to  wait  for 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  and  take  the  chances 
of  the  merchant  warriors  securing  the  ne- 
cessary merchandise,  and  so  it  was  decided 
to  attempt  a  stratagem  for  the  capture  of 
an  entire  village. 

The  Captain  set  out  with  a  party  of  thirty 
men  for  the  enemy's  country.  Each  man 
was  armed  with  a  brace  of  concealed  pistols, 
and  supplied  with  a  pack  of  trinkets.  This 
was  called  the  "baiting  brigade."  They 
marched  boldly  toward  the  "  black-birds' 
roosts." 

Wag  Benton  with  seventy  well  armed  men, 
known  as  the  "  cagers,"  sneaked  along  a 
day's  march  behind.  They  traveled  only  at 
night,  and  camped  in  the  jungle  without  fires 
during  daylight.  So  cautiously  did  they 
proceed  that  their  presence  in  the  country 
was  not  discovered  until  the  unwary  birds 
found  themselves  in  a  cage  of  armed  men. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day's  jour- 
ney, the  Congo  guide  pointed  out  a  village 
of  his  enemy,  containing  about  eight  hun- 
dren  inhabitants,  and  then  went  back  to  in- 
form Wag  Benton's  party.  The  chief  of  the 
village  led  his  army  out  to  meet  the  unex- 
pected visitors,  but  finding  that  their  atti- 
tude was  friendly,  escorted  them  back  to 
the  village,  laid  weapons  aside,  and  began  to 
barter  their  ivory,  dye  stuffs,  and  skins,  for 
the  flashy  trinkets  of  the  slave  traders. 
Business  was  so  brisk  that  it.  did  not  stop 
for  night,  but  continued  by  the  light  of  the 
huge  fires  until  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  na- 
tives was  in  the  hands  of  the  white  men. 
Then  the  glittering  beads  were  displayed, 
which  set  the  negroes  wild  with  delight. 
They  had  nothing  left  now  to  trade,  and  the 
merchants,  feigning  reluctance,finally  agreed 
to  accept  arrows  and  spear  heads,  which 
were  urged  upon  them. 

It  was  at  the  darkest  hour  that  just  pre- 
cedes daylight,  when  the  last  arrow  and 
spear  head  were  securely  packed  away 
among  the  merchants'  goods,  that  the  cag- 
ers, having  cautiously  surrounded  the  village 
and  crept  behind  the  out-skirting  huts,  fired 
off  their  guns  into  the  air,  and  rushed  forward 
with  a  fiendish  yell  upon  the  astonished  na- 
tives. The  warriors,  remembering  that  they 
had  sold  their  weapons,  ran  toward  the 
traders'  stand  to  recover  them,  only  to  be 
met  with  a  volley  of  blank  cartridges  from 
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their  pistols.  The  terrorized  negroes  turned 
to  flee,  but  the  bristling  bayonets  of  the 
cagers  turned  them  back  upon  the  baiting 
brigade,  to  receive  another  harmless  volley 
which  utterly  demoralized  them.  Tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  confusion  made 
them  think  that  they  were  being  slaughtered, 
and  being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  fire  and 
steel,  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
to  prostrate  themselves  upon  the  ground  as 
a  token  of  submission.  They  were  quickly 
hand-cuffed  in  pairs  to  a  long  chain,  and  at 
once  started  for  the  ship. 

It  was  a  surprising  fact  that  during  all  of 
the  confusion  and  recklessness,  no  one  was 
hurt,  excepting  a  few  children  who  were 
run  over.  It  was  more  remarkable  still  that 
not  a  single  native  escaped. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  sight  to  see  those  in- 
offensive creatures  suddenly  snatched  from 
perhaps  life's  happiest  condition,  the  primi- 
tive state  that  is  limited  in  knowledge,  wants, 
and  hope,  to  be  chained  together  for  days 
under  the  burdens  of  their  captors;  to  suf- 
focate or  rot  in  the  contagious  hold  of  the 
slave  ship;  or  to  be  driven  to  a  living  death 
under  the  lash  of  the  slave  driver. 

It  was  a  heartrending  scene  to  see  a 
mother  trying  to  carry  her  infant  all  day 
upon  one  arm,  for  the  manacled  hand  was 
of  no  use,  and  the  wrist  was  often  chafed  or 
bleeding,  until  completely  exhausted,  she  let 
it  fall  by  the  wayside,  to  perish  from  hun- 
ger or  be  destroyed  by  wild  beasts.  It  is 
cruelty  to  animals  to  keep  them  harnessed 
together  for  a  longer  time  than  a  day.  Yet 
these  brutal  black-birders  had  no  thought 
of  humanity  while  keeping  eight  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children,  locked  to  a  chain 
for  more  than  a  week.  Eating,  sleeping,  or 
marching,  they  were  never  for  a  moment  re- 
leased, until  they  were  unshackled  on  board 
of  the  ship,  to  endure  a  worse  imprisonment 
in  the  filthy  hold. 

The  Trafican,  having  on  board  also  the 
slaves  that  had  been  purchased,  dropped 
down  the  river  and  came  to  anchor  a  few 
miles  above  its  mouth.  A  boat  was  sent 
at  night  to  notify  the  captain  of  the  United 
States  cruiser.  That  artful  officer  had  issued 
a  challenge  to  the  other  men-of-war  to  join 
his  crew  in  a  prize  drill  in  their  boats  as 
soon  as  he  could  overhaul  and  repair  his, 
which  pretended  task  came  to  a  sudden  end 
when  the  Trafican  was  reported  as  ready  to 
sail.  The  captain  of  the  American  shi 


notified  the  other  ships  that  he  would  be 
ready  for  their  aquatic  tournament  the  same 
afternoon  that  the  slave  ship  proposed  to 
escape  from  the  river.  At  one  o'clock  he 
left  his  moorings,  and  followed  by  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard,  led  the  way  to 
a  quiet  bay  out  of  sight  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  slaver  then  got  under  way 
and  sailed  for  Cuba;  but  not,  however, 
adroitly  enough  to  avoid  the  suspicious  Span- 
iard, which  was  hanging  on  the  outer  limits 
of  the  bay.  The  Spanish  captain  at  once 
signaled  his  boats  to  return  to  the  ship  and 
gave  chase. 

The  American  captain  well  knew  the  cause 
of  the  Spaniard's  sudden  withdrawal  from 
the  contest,  and  as  he  dared  not  explain  to 
the  Frenchman,  nor  could  frame  any  plaus- 
ible excuse  for  abandoning  the  tournament, 
he  instructed  his  men  to  allow  the  French- 
men to  win  easily,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
sport.  The  American  guardian  was  anxious 
to  follow,  and  if  possible,  protect  his  ille- 
gitimate ward,  by  capturing  her  himself,  if 
necessary  to  keep  her  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  almost  dark  when 
the  ships  reached  their  anchorage  at  the 
river,  and  the  curious  Frenchman  was  very 
much  concerned  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Spaniard.  The  American  captain  was 
just  suggesting  that  she  might  have  gone 
up  the  river  for  fresh  water,  when  a  shot 
was  heard  out  at  sea.  Without  exchanging 
another  word,  both  ships  slipped  their  cables 
and  started  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  A  four  tandem  sea  race  then 
stretched  across  the  Atlantic  course,  with 
the  slaver  and  the  Spaniard  far  in  the  lead, 
and  the  American  ahead  of  the  Frenchman 
by  an  eighth  of  a  knot. 

When  the  Trafican  saw  that  she  was  being 
chased,  port  holes  were  cut  and  covered 
with  cloth  the  color  of  her  hull  and  the 
guns  mounted.  The  crew  was  piped  for 
grog  and  all  things  made  ready  for  action. 
Just  before  dark  the  Spaniard  came  near 
enough  to  throw  a  shot  across  the  Trafican's 
bow.  This  failing  to  stop  the  slaver,  another 
was  sent  a  little  nearer,  without  effect.  It 
was  only  after  a  chain  shot  had  crashed 
through  the  rigging  that  the  slave  ship 
rounded  to  and  ran  along-side  of  the  Span- 
iard, as  if  to  surrender  without  a  parley. 
The  Spanish  sailors  were  congratulating 
themselves  upon  their  easy  prize,  and  get- 
iing_iheir  grappling  hooks  ready  to  make 
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fast  to  it,  when  four  shotted  cannon  thrust 
their  muzzles  through  the  side  of  the  Trafi- 
can,  and  poured  a  broadside  into  the  aston- 
ished Spaniards.  Scarcely  had  the  guns 
recoiled  when  a  hundred  men  rose  from 
behind  the  slaver's  bulwarks,  and  cleared  the 
Spanish  deck  with  "buck  and  ball."  The 
Trafican  disappeared  in  the  falling  darkness. 
An  hour  later  the  American  and  French 
ships  found  the  Spanish  ship  a  drifting 
morgue  and  hospital,  with  a  hundred  dead 
and  wounded  on  board. 

The  American  captain  sent  his  surgeons 
to  help  care  for  the  wounded  men,  and  his 
engineers  to  help  repair  the  damaged 
machinery. 

After  two  days  both  ships  got  under  way 
toward  the  West  Indies,  the  destination  of 
the  slaver  as  one  supposed  and  the  other 
knew.  The  excited  Frenchman  had  sailed 
away  on  the  wrong  track,  the  northwest,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  the  Trafican  was  a 
slave  ship.  This  gave  Captain  Rexton  no 
uneasiness,  for  it  was  understood  that  in 
case  the  slaver  was  discovered  she  would 
head  for  the  southwest  as  soon  as  darkness 
concealed  the  movements.  At  daylight 
the  Trafican  drew  her  fires  and  spread  her 
sails,  for  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  can  be 
seen  farther  at  sea  than  a  sail.  Steam  was 
raised  at  night  and  canvas  in  the  morning, 
and  thus  the  alternating  wheel  and  sail 
c-irried  her  unobserved  to  the  latitude  of 
Montevideo. 

In  prolonging  the  voyage  to  escape  cap- 
ture they  had  incurred  a  horrible  calamity. 
Smallpox  broke  out  among  the  natives 
crowded  into  the  noxious  hold,  and  raged  in 
its  most  virulent  form.  The  crew  was  con- 
taminated, and  the  bodies  of  twenty  white 
men,  and  over  four  hundred  negroes  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  There  was  no  escap- 
ing from  the  terrible  situation.  The  con- 
tagion pervaded  the  entire  ship,  and  poisoned 
the  air  with  its  loathsome  infection.  The 
dare-devil  black-birders,  who  had  never  fal- 
tered before  any  visible  enemy,  now  surren- 
dered to  this  insidious  foe,  and  awaited 
their  melancholy  fate  with  the  fortitude  of 
heroes  of  a  noble  cause. 

Wag  Benton,  who  had  been  sick-bay 
steward  in  the  Navy,  and  a  half  dozen  others 
who  had  had  smallpox,  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  would  venture  below  decks  during 
the  six  weeks  that  the  pestilence  raged. 
Nor  did  it  cease  its  ravages  until  its  fires 


went  out  because  there  was  no  more  fuel 
left. 

When  enough  of  the  crew  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  man  the  ship,  she  turned  her 
prow  toward  the  West  Indies,  and  cautiously 
proceeded  upon  her  perilous  way.  The  guns 
had  been  dismounted,  the  port-holes  mended, 
the  rigging  changed,  and  the  hull  painted 
another  color,  hoping  by  this  means  to  de- 
lude the  revengeful  Spaniard,  in  passing  as 
a  merchantman.  She  was  no  longer  in  con- 
dition to  "  fight  and  run  away."  She  must 
surrender  without  a  powder  and  ball  protest 
if  again  overhauled. 

The  masquerading  slaver  threaded  the 
Windward  islands  during  the  night,  passed 
well  north  of  the  Leeward  group,  kept  out 
of  sight  of  Jamaica,  and  would  have  had  her 
contraband  cargo  safely  in  the  hands  of  the 
slave-dealers  at  Matanzas,  before  another 
morning,  had  she  not  grounded  upon  a  reef 
near  the  Isle  of  the  Pines  at  falling  tide, 
where  daylight  found  her,  stuck  fast,  but 
in  no  way  damaged  by  the  shock. 

The  Americans  had  kept  close  company 
with  the  Spaniard,  hoping  to  divert  her 
from  the  expected  route  of  the  slaver,  or  in 
case  of  a  discovery, to  capture  her  rather  than 
have  their  friends  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
revengeful  Spaniards.  It  would  not  be  a 
very  risky  piece  of  carelessness  to  allow 
the  black-birders  to  escape,  and  their  share 
of  the  prize  money  for  the  slaves  and  ship 
would  to  some  small  extent  repay  the  men 
who  had  risked  their  lives  in  the  hazardous 
business  if  they  ever  could  be  found.  The 
vigilance  with  which  the  Spanish  ship  pa- 
trolled the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  annoyed 
the  American  captain,  and  made  him  keep 
all  the  closer  to  his  malignant  companion  at 
sea.  He  had  agreed  with  Captain  Rexton 
that  he  would  always  display  his  lights  in  a 
certain  unusual  arrangement,  so  that  when 
sighted  he  would  not  lack  a  friend,  nor  fear 
an  enemy.  The  Spaniards  protested  against 
showing  any  lights  at  all,  justly  claiming 
that  they  were  only  danger  signals  to  the 
black  -  birders.  The  American  cited  his 
Naval  regulations  and  trimmed  his  lamps 
anew.  The  Spaniard  never  displayed  a  light 
while  upon  a  slaver  cruise,  but  gave  close 
attention  to  spark  arresters.  The  Trafican 
was  equally  economical  with  her  oil. 

When  the  slaver  had  stopped  the  useless 
reversal  of  her  wheel  in  her  struggle  to  get 
afloat,  the  welcome  constellation  of  friendly 
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lights  came  coasting  around  the  island.  A 
half  dozen  knots  away  it  cast  anchor,  for  it 
was  the  American  guardian  at  hand  at  an 
opportune  hour.  The  ill-omened  ward  was 
in  danger  again.  The  Trafican  lowered  a 
boat  in  which  Wag  Benton  and  eight  stout 
sailors  rowed  away  toward  the  American  for 
information  and  help.  The  night  was  so 
dark  that  the  boatmen  did  not  see  a  dark 
ship  at  their  bow  until  they  were  hailed  in 
Spanish,  and  a  small  search  light  turned 
upon  them.  Unheeding  the  challenge  they 
darted  away  amid  a  shower  of  balls  from 
the  watch  on  their  old  enemy,  the  Spanish 
cruiser.  The  Americans  heard  the  firing 
and  sent  out  a  boat  to  enquire  the  cause. 
They  were  informed  that  a  strange  boat  had 
boldly  approached  the  Spaniard,  disregarded 
the  challenge,  and  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  excited  Spaniards  weighed  anchor 
and  cruised  about  in  the  darkness.  The  ap- 
prehensive Americans  kept  alongside  of 
them  as  near  as  prudence  allowed.  It  was 
broad  daylight  when  both  vessels  rounded  a 
point  of  the  island  and  sighted  the  fated 
slaver,  only  needing  another  hour  of  rising 
tide  to  free  her  from  her  coral  prison.  Then 
began  another  sea  race  over  a  ten  knot 
course,  and  the  Spaniard  won.  She  had  the 
position  nearest  the  slaver  at  the  start,  and 
adroitly  kept  between  the  American  and  the 
prize. 

As  soon  as  the  Trafican  was  afloat  both 
men-of-war  convoyed  her  into  Broa  bay, 
where  the  slaves  were  delivered  to  the  Span- 
ish authorities  of  Cuba,  and  the  crew  im- 
prisoned in  an  old  barrack,  under  guard  of 
the  men  from  the  Spanish  ship. 

The  captain  of  the  Spaniard  picked  out 
Wag  Benton,  Captain  Rexton,  the  mate,  the 
boatswain,  and  four  others,  as  the  ring- 
leaders, and  sent  them  to  Moro  castle  at 
Havana.  The  American  and  British  consuls 
sent  formal  demands  that  the  prisoners  be 
sent  to  their  respective  countries  for  trial, 
for  the  Captain,  mate,  and  boatswain,  were 
Englishmen  and  the  others  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  Spanish  blood  was 
boiling  at  the  revengeful  degree,  and  the 
Captain  General  was  personally  disposed  to 
gratify  the  Spaniards'  thirst  for  blood  atone- 
ment. Consequently  a  long  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence ensued  without  any  agreement 
being  reached,  until  events  at  Broa  bay 
lifted  the  Captain  General's  pen  from  his 


evasive  letters  to  the  consuls,  and  put  it 
down  upon  a  positive  order  for  the  immedi- 
ate execution  of  the  slaver  pirates  at  Moro 
castle. 

The  Spanish  cruiser  at  Broa  bay  was  short 
on  supplies,  so  the  American  captain  pro- 
posed to  feed  the  prisoners  until  the  ship's 
commissary  department  could  be  replen- 
ished. This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
the  blue  jackets  were  allowed  to  take 
cooked  rations  into  the  stockade  three  times 
a  day.  Every  time  an  American  entered 
the  prison  he  wore  in  addition  to  a  very  in- 
nocent look,  an  extra  suit  of  clothes,  which 
he  shed  in  the  barrack  room  to  be  put  on 
by  a  black-birder,  who,  with  a  share  of  the 
mess  plates,  walked  out  between  the  Span- 
ish guards  and  on  board  of  the  American, 
where  he  was  enrolled  on  a  false  list  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crew.  In  this  way  a  dozen  escaped 
in  a  day.  The  very  audacity  of  the  act 
averted  suspicion,  and  yet  something  must 
be  done  to  cover  up  the  treachery  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  prisoners  had 
escaped.  This  was  done  by  starting  a  short 
tunnel  under  the  floor  of  a  barrack  room 
and  undermining  the  stockade,  but  not 
breaking  open  the  outer  end  until  the  night 
that  the  last  black-birder,  masquerading  as 
a  blue  jacket,  had  taken  his  supper  mess 
plates  and  walked  leisurely  out  of  the  prison, 
which  had  never  been  inspected  by  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  guards. 

The  alarm  raised  by  the  innocent  looking 
sailors  who  brought  the  breakfast  to  the 
barrack  the  next  morning,  was  the  first  in- 
timation that  the  unwary  Spaniards  had 
that  they  were  guarding  a  deserted  prison. 
The  open  tunnel  satisfied  them  as  to  the 
route  that  had  been  taken,  and  searching 
parties  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country 
for  the  identical  men,  who,  dressed  as 
American  sailors,  encouraged  the  'pursuit. 
As  no  trace  of  the  slave  thieves  could  be 
found,  a  strong  suspicion  arose  in  the  minds 
of  the  humiliated  Spaniards,  that  the  sly 
Americans  had  in  some  way  abetted  the 
crawl  out.  Yet  the  Americans  had  been  so 
kind  to  them  in  their  distresses,  so  ready  to 
help  them  bring  in  the  prize,  and  so  gener- 
ous in  furnishing  rations  for  the  captives, 
that  their  native  Castilian  courtesy  forbade 
Coining  their  distrust  into  circulating  words. 

Outside  of  the  crew  of  the  Spaniard  the 
indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and  like  an 
angry  wave  it  gathered  strength  as  it  rolled 
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onward  to  Havana,  where  it  culminated  in 
the  arbitrary  order  of  the  furious  Captain- 
General. 

The  British  consul  ran  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  to  find  that  the  American  had 
gone  to  Broa  bay.  He  then  rushed  out  to 
Moro  castle  and  leaped  from  his  carriage 
just  as  the  firing  squad  had  shot  down  a 
group  of  four  Americans,  and  were  reload- 
ing for  the  other  group  that  consisted  of 
the  Captain,  mate,  boatswain,  and  Benton. 
The  soldiers  were  priming  their  pieces  when 
the  undaunted  Englishman  with  the  British 
Union  Jack  in  his  hand,  broke  through  the 
guard  line  and  thrusting  himself  between 
the  leveled  muskets  and  the  victims  of  a 
drum  head  court-martial,  demanded  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain  and  humanity  that 
the  executioners  withhold  their  bloody 
hands.  This  appeal,  echoed  back  as  they 
well  knew  it  would  be  from  the  throne  of 
England,  cooled  the  Spanish  blood,  and  they 
surrendered  the  prisoners  to  the  Consul,  who 
claimed  Wag  Benton  as  a  British  subject. 
The  men  were  put  on  board  of  an  English 
cruiser  that  was  about  to  sail  for  home,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  it  saluted  Moro  castle 
and  put  to  sea. 

While  Wag  Benton  was  happy  to  escape 
a  Spanish  bullet,  yet  he  was  loth  to  have  an 
English  court  discover  that  he  was  an 
American,  and  be  sent  home  for  trial  where 
stealing  and  importing  slaves  was  a  piracy 
punishable  by  death.  He  therefore  set  his 
head,  which  was  ever  fruitful  in  resources 
for  self-preservation,  to  devising  means  of 
escape  from  his  new  imprisonment.  Al- 
though he  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  the 
deck,  yet  the  marines  and  sailors  were  very 
vigilant,  so  that  he  could  never  turn  around 
without  two  or  more  eyes  upon  him.  It 
seemed  that  all  hands  knew  that  he  was  the 
reckless  leader  of  the  daring  exploit,  and 
might  take  desperate  chances  for  freedom, 
which  he  certainly  contemplated,  for  he  was 
more  concerned  about  his  fate  than  were  his 
companions.  They  were  Englishmen  and 
had  no  fear  of  capital  punishment. 

The  ship  was  coasting  along  about  three 
miles  from  the  Cuban  shore  between  Ma- 
tanzas  and  Cardenas,  when  Wag  Benton  de- 
termined to  make  a  break  for  liberty  if  he 
found  only  the  freedom  of  an  ocean  grave. 
Just  before  the  ship's  lanterns  were  lighted 
he  sneaked  into  the  quartermaster's  room 
and  hid  two  empty  canteens  under  his 


jacket.  He  whispered  to  his  companions  to 
look  out  for  something  sensational  after 
dark,  and  they  made  their  way  to  the  land 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  were  watching  the 
phosphorescent  display  in  her  wake,  when 
Wag  Benton  sprang  upon  the  rail  and  dived 
headlong  into  the  sea.  A  half  dozen  mar- 
iners rushed  to  the  gunwale  and  fired  at 
him  as  he  rose  in  the  glittering  trail  of  the 
ship.  He  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  and 
sank  from  sight.  The  case  was  reported 
to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  who  said, — 

"  Sail  on,  for  he  's  gone  to  Davy  Jones's 
locker." 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while  the 
crew  were  admiring  his  courageous  dash  for 
liberty,  and  his  late  companions  in  peril 
were  regretting  his  tragic  end,  Wag  Benton 
was  leisurely  paddling  toward  a  light  on  the 
shore  about  three  miles  away,  safely  buoyed 
up'by  the  canteens  under  his  jacket. 

He  landed  a  short  distance  from  the  light 
and  cautiously  approached  it,  to  find  that  it 
was  the  camp  fire  of  a  lone  Cuban  fisher- 
man, whose  boat  was  well  stocked  with 
provisions.  Armed  with  a  stout  club,  Ben- 
ton  advanced  boldly  upon  the  timid  fisher- 
man, and  in  Spanish  jargon  that  was  more 
forcible  than  grammatical,  ordered  him  to 
fill  a  ten-gallon  keg  with  fresh  water  and 
put  it  in  the  boat,  following  him  closely  all 
the  time  with  the  club  drawn  over  his  head. 
Standing  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  with  his 
threatening  club  over  the  enslaved  Cuban, 
Wag  Benton  made  him  push  the  boat  as  far 
out  from  shore  as  he  could  wade.  Com- 
manding him  to  stand  there  until  the  boat 
was  out  of  sight,  Benton  seized  the  oars  and 
was  again  a  free  buccaneer  afloat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  a  life-sav- 
ing expedition  of  his  own. 

Had  he  not  been  in  the  route  of  the  ves- 
sels from  Havana  to  England  and  in  the 
latitude  where  terrible  hurricanes  sweep 
the  summer  seas,  Wag  Benton  would  have 
had  no  fears  for  his  personal  safety. 

He  was  an  experienced  sailor  and  knew 
where  was  and  what  he  was  about.  So  he 
pointed  his  bow  toward  the  North  star, 
hoisted  his  sail,  and  drifted  before  a  light 
breeze  toward  the  Florida  keys.  He  worked 
three  holes  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat  which 
he  closed  with  plugs.  These  he  removed 
whenever  a  ship  was  sighted,  and  let  the 
boat  fill  with  water  until  it  was  almost  sub- 
merged. Lying  in  the  water  with  only  his 
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head  above  the  surface,  he  scrutinized  the 
vessel.  If  it  did  not  fly  the  American  flag 
he  let  it  pass  without  hoisting  a  signal  of 
distress.  When  the  suspected  enemy  had 
passed,  he  bailed  out  the  boat,  spread  his 
sail,  and  continued  his  solitary  voyage.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  northeast,  and  as  his  boat  was  not 
built  for  tacking,  he  was  driven  far  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  picked  up  by  some  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  coastwise  steamer.  The  vessel 
that  he  looked  for  never  came,  but  in  its 
stead  two  steamers  from  the  southeast  in 
close  company  bore  down  upon  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  day  of  his  dubious 
voyage. 

While  he  was  justly  alarmed  over  the  pros- 
pect of  being  picked  up  by  a  vessel  whose 
colors  he  could  not  make  out,  yet  there  was 
no  use  in  trying  to  escape  from  the  leading 
steamer;  for  it  was  heading  directly  for  him. 
To  submerge  his  boat  would  only  increase 
the  danger  of  its  being  run  down.  There 
was  no  escaping  this  vessel,  friend  or  foe, 
so  he  boldly  displayed  his  distress  signal, 
and  as  the  ship  heaved  to  he  saw  that  it 
was  an  American  man-of-war.  Benton's 
sigh  of  relief  was  followed  by  a  wild  cheer 
from  the  ship  as  the  mate  lowered  his  glass 
and  spoke  to  the  men  who  crowded  the 
gunwale.  It  was  like  raising  the  coffined 
dead  from  the  grave  to  the  surprised  sailors, 
when  Wag  Benton  and  his  boat  were  hoisted 
upon  deck  of  his  old  guardian  ship,  which 
had  so  faithfully  maintained  her  "  honor 
among  thieves."  The  report  had  reached 
Broa  bay  that  Wag  was  one  of  the  four 
men  who  were  shot  at  Moro  castle.  The 
story  of  his  escape  from  the  Englishman  was 
almost  incredible,  even  to  the  reckless  men 
who  were  familiar  with  perilous  adventures. 

The  other  vessel  was  the  Trafican  manned 
by  her  old  black-birding  crew.  The  Span- 
iards when  they  knew  that  the  ship  had  been 
a  pest  hospital,  looked  upon  it  as  a  Jonah, 
and  sold  it  to  the  American  captain  for  a 
trifle  of  its  value.  It  was  taken  to  New 
Orleans,  where  it  was  disinfected  and  sold 
for  a  handsome  advance  above  the  purchase 
price.  The  money  was  divided  among  the 


crew  whose  faithfulness  to  their  duty  had 
so  well  earned  it,  although  they  had  been 
engaged  in  a  contraband  business.  Each 
man  had  been  promised  a  hundred  dollars 
per  month,  and  a  choice  negro  as  his  pay, 
which,  had  the  enterprise  not  failed,  would 
have  amounted  to  at  least  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  it  turned  out  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece  was  all  that  they  realized  out  of  over 
four  months'  time  spent  in  an  unlawful,  in- 
human, and  neck-risking  undertaking. 

Wag  Benton  went  to  New  York,  to  visit 
his  old  home,  and  to  start  again  in  life,  — 
this  time  in  a  legitimate  line.  A  few  weeks 
later  as  he  was  watching  the  landing  of  a 
Liverpool  steamer,  there  was  a  mutual  sur- 
prise when  the  Trafican's  captain,  mate,  and 
boatswain,  walked  down  the  stage  plank. 
They  were  almost  astounded  to  see  Benton, 
and  at  once  ceased  lamenting  his  barnacled 
bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  send  a  prisoner 
several  thousand  miles  away  from  the  place 
of  his  arrest  for  trial.  It  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter  to  send  convincing  proof  of  his 
guilt  along  with  him.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  difficult  for  the  accused  to 
apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  de- 
mand an  immediate  trial,  and  in  default  of 
prosecuting  evidence,  to  be  discharged  by 
the  court  from  custody. 

As  the  captain,  mate,  and  boatswain,  were 
leaving  the  London  court  room,  they  were 
met  by  a  clerk  of  the  American  Legation, 
who  presented  them  with  their  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Trafican,  sent 
from  New  Orleans.  The  following  day  they 
were  again  afloat  upon  the  Atlantic  under 
the  American  flag.  Standing  beneath  the 
stars  and  stripes  that  waved  over  a  legiti- 
mate deck,  they  swore  by  Neptune,  the  god 
of  the  sea,  that  they  would  henceforth  em- 
ploy the  business  methods  of  honorable  men. 
And  they  ever  afterwards  kept  their  oath. 

The  American  captain  was  never  detected 
as  an  abetter  of  the  black-birding  expedi- 
tion, but  never  again  was  treacherous  to  an 
official  trust.  And  as  if  to  atone  for  his 
faithlessness,  he,  with  many  of  the  slaver's 
crew  went  down  to  a  seaman's  grave  in  a 
famous  naval  battle  of  the  civil  war. 
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AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  FRONTIER 
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)  HE  semi-civilized  garb 
of  the  cow-boy  could 
not  hide  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  aristocrat. 
His  hands,  begrimed  and  withered  by  scorch- 
ing blasts  of  desert  winds,  yet  preserved 
their  elegance,  and  when  the  loose  collar  of 
his  flannel  shirt  slipped  from  his  sun-tanned 
neck,  it  revealed  a  skin  as  white  and  fine  as 
a  woman's. 

Two  years  before  the  end  came,  he  had 
ridden  to  the  door  of  the  ranch  and  asked 
for  work.  The  foreman  had  looked  con- 
temptuously at  the  blistered  face,  which  was 
receiving  its  first  lessons  from  the  sun,  but 
the  would-be  puncher  bore  the  scrutiny 
unflinchingly,  and  Wild  Dick  "lowed"  to 
himself  that  "  thar  might  be  grit  in  the  fel- 
ler if  he  warn't  so  green,"  and  bade  him, 
"Light,  anyway,  and  come  into  supper." 

His  outfit  was  magnificent, —  purchased 
with  the  last  of  a  great  fortune  recklessly 
squandered,  and  though  everything  con- 
formed strictly  to  the  demands  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  silver-banded  sombrero  to  the 
gold-chased  Mexican  spurs,  there  was  a 
painful  newness  about  it  all.  The  saddle 
creaked  uneasily  as  he  swung  himself  to  the 
ground,  the  "  chaps "  were  pure  and  spot- 
less in  their  cleanliness,  and  the  ivory-han- 
dled six-shooter,  with  its  untarnished  barrel, 
did  not  give  evidence  of  having  partici- 
pated in  much  slaughter.  But  there  was 
"  grit "  in  his  face  as  Wild  Dick  had  "  lowed," 
— a  handsome,  almost  beautiful  face — the 
face  of  that  pleasure-loving  race  which  a 
hundred  years  before  had  danced  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  volcano  and  then  gone 
with  their  king  to  the  scaffold,  smiling  con- 
temptuously at  the  fury  of  Parisian  mobs 
and  jesting  with  their  executioners. 
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For  the  first  few  months  the  life  of 
Maurice  (the  boys  called  him  "  Morry  ")  was 
not  an  easy  one.  He  was  a  good  rider,  but 
be  a  man  soever  so  good  a  horseman,  his  first 
experiences  with  broncos  are  apt  to  prove 
disastrous,  and  more  than  one  bruise  and 
sprain  were  the  cost  of  experience.  Then 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  rounds  of 
"  breaking  in,"  as  it  was  called.  One  night 
he  would  be  sewn  up  in  his  blankets,  the 
next  a  "  kangaroo  court "  would  be  impro- 
vised in  which  he  played  the  part  of  prisoner 
pro  tern,  and  was  the  butt  of  many  a  rude 
jest.  It  was  all  in  fun,  however,  that  the 
boys  played  their  school-boy  pranks  on  the 
inexperience  of  the  novice,  and  he  took  it  as 
such,  laughing  as  loudly  as  any  at  jokes  that 
were  often  not  pleasant.' 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  become  a  cow- 
boy in  every  sense  of  the  word, —  naturally, 
he  who  had  been  the  wildest,  gayest,  of  all 
the  gilded  youth  of  the  fastest  capital  in 
the  world,  became  the  most  devil-may-care, 
the  most  reckless,  of  all  that  band  of  free 
lances.  If  there  was  any  particularly  wild 
bronco  to  be  subjugated,  Morry  was  the  one 
to  do  it.  Was  there  an  unruly  steer  to  be 
branded  ?  —  the  gaudy  foreigner  was  the 
first  to  dash  at  the  vicious  brute.  In  their 
periodic  descents  upon  the  little  frontier 
town,  none  kept  up  the  lawless  revelry  with 
more  reckless  abandon  than  did  this  scion 
of  nobility.  He  was  a  thorough  comrade, 
meeting  all  the  vicissitudes  and  participat- 
ing in  the  pleasures  of  his  companions,  but 
sharing  his  confidence  with  none. 

Between  Wild  Dick  and  Morry  arose  a 
real  friendship,  a  communistic  fellowship 
such  as  knits  together  the  hearts  of  two 
brave  men,  however  different  their  stations 
in  life.  A  few  months  after  his  arrival,  the 
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two  had  been  caught  in  front  of  a  stampede 
and  were  obliged  to  fly  neck  and  neck  for 
their  lives  before  the  rushing  herd  of  crazed 
cattle.  They  were  making  their  way  well 
out  of  danger,  when  Dick's  horse  stumbled 
in  a  prairie  dog  burrow  and  came  down  with 
a  broken  leg.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, his  companion  sprang  to  the  ground, 
and  standing  over  the  prostrate  man, 
emptied  his  revolver  into  the  dense  ranks  of 
advancing  cattle.  It  was  a  piece  of  bravery 
that  was  almost  ridiculous  in  its  reckless- 
ness; one  who  has  not  seen  a  stampede  can 


form  no  idea  of  the  passing  courage  of  such 
a  deed;  but  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
forlorn  chance  won,  and  that  compact  mass 
of  panic-stricken  beasts  parted  on  either 
side  of  the  desperate  pair  and  opened  a 
lane  in  the  midst  of  the  horned  Death. 

"What  the  h made  you  get  off  your 

horse?"  asked  Dick,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  gazed  after  the  herd,  already  vanishing 
in  a  cloud  of  dust.  But  there  was  in  the 
clasp  of  his  hand  that  which  told  of  a 
gratitude  that,  if  need  be,  would  risk  in  re- 
turn, life  for  life.  So  the  two  became 
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"pardners" — a  term  unknown  save  in  the 
West,  but  one  that  signifies  much;  a  tacit 
bond,  unguarded  by  aught  save  friendship, 
but  which  is  often  stronger  than  all  the 
oath-bound  brotherhoods  of  secret  societies. 
It  was  a  new  departure  to  see  Dick  advising 
caution  to  his  pardner, — Dick,  the  most 
reckless  man  of  all  the  frontier,  but  as  that 
worthy  said,  "It  'peared  to  him  that  Morry 
tried  every  way  in  the  world  to  get  killed; 
he  did  n't  know  nothin'  and  so  he  war  n't 
afraid  o'  nothin'." 

And  it  certainly  did  look  very  much  that 
way.  When,  a  year  or  so  before,  Maurice 
had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion,  forced 
upon  him  by  circumstances,  that  a  fortune, 
however  great,  must  finally  succumb  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  hundred  per  cent 
loans,  he  had  asked  the  head  of  his  house  — 
a  great  name,  known  throughout  Europe  — 
what  he  must  do. 

"Marry  an  American  girl,"  suggested 
that  personage. 

But  marriage  was  not  in  the  gay  Paris- 
ian's line. 

"Then  go  somewhere  and  get  killed." 

Maurice  had  apparently  chosen  the  latter 
alternative. 

As  the  months  merged  into  years  and  his 
life  became  not  an  experiment  or  caprice, 
but  a  settled  fact,  he  almost  ceased  to  have 
the  ambitions  or  longings  that  had  beset 
him  at  first.  Here,  away  from  civilization 
and  refinement,  apart  from  the  society  of 
of  men  and  women  of  his  own  class,  he  often 
looked  back  with  feelings  of  contempt  upon 
the  old  life,  that  had  passed  as  a  dream. 
And  yet,  with  all,  he  preserved  his  individ- 
uality, and  an  acquaintance  of  the  times 
more  prosperous  would  have  recognized  in 
the  cow-boy,  the  same  generous,  courteous, 
pleasure-loving  Maurice  of  the  Saint  Ger- 
main,—  the  noblesse  oblige  was  as  strong  in 
the  heart  that  beat  beneath  the  rough 
flannel  shirt,  as  it  had  been  under  the  broad- 
cloth. 

One  spring  it  was  said  that  the  ranch 
was  to  change  hands.  The  owner  sent  word 
to  the  foreman  to  round  the  cattle  in  from 
the  great  territory  over  which  they  had 
strayed  and  hold  them  in  one  vast  herd,  to 
be  inspected  by  the  prospective  purchaser. 
For  a  month  there  was  hard  riding,  and  then 
one  by  one  the  different  parties  into  which 
the  outfit  had  separated  came  in,  driving 
each  their  restless  drove  of  semi-wild  beasts. 


It  was  a  goodly  herd,  when  all  were  together, 
stretching  in  loose  array  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  and  like  some  great  wind- 
driven  cloud,  ever  changing  shape  as  each 
restless  beast  strove  to  regain  its  accus- 
tomed range. 

The  three  stalwart  young  Englishmen  for 
whom  all  this  show  had  been  prepared,  from 
a  vantage  point  on  a  swell  of  the  prairie, 
took  the  sight  in  at  a  glance  and  had  their 
ranching  fever  received  a  check  from  the 
somewhat  rough  experiences  of  the  past 
ten  days,  the  scene  before  them  was  quite 
enough  to  rekindle  their  enthusiasm.  Ac- 
companied by  the  cow-man,  they  rode  slowly 
around  the  vast  herd.  It  was  all  that  had 
been  claimed,  composed  of  sleek  beasts, 
with  great  broad  horns  and  fierce,  wild  eyes 
that  gazed  with  wonder  at  the,  then,  rare 
sight  on  those  prairies  —  man  —  a  herd  of 
such  animals  as  one  only  saw  in  the  good 
old  days  of  free  range,  when  no  aggravating 
wires  fenced  the  limitless  plains  or  stayed 
the  wanderings  of  the  restless  herds.  That 
time  has  now  gone.  The  almost  feudal  rule 
of  the  "  cattle  barons "  -  —  as  they  were 
called  —  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  cow- 
boys together  with  their  wild  charges  will 
soon  be  things  of  the  past.  But  it  was  a 
goodly  time,  the  remembrance  of  which 
must  ever  quicken  the  pulses  of  those  who 
saw  it. 

The  trade  was  made,  and  he  who  at  peril 
of  life  had  wrested  the  lands  from  the  hands 
of  the  Indians  and  nursed  the  insignificant 
bunch  of  cows  through  the  thousand  dan- 
gers, as  little  by  little  they  increased  to  the 
present  great  band,  signed  with  his  almost 
unreadable  signature  the  paper  that  turned 
the  whole  over  to  the  new  owners. 

A  few  days  later  the  branding  began.  In 
small  bands  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the 
corral  and  branded  with  the  mark  that 
claimed  them  for  the  English  syndicate.  It 
was  hard,  rough,  dangerous,  yet  exhilarat- 
ing work;  a  fight  of  man  against  beast, 
brute  force  against  human  strength. 

As  usual,  Morry  threw  himself  into  the 
pen  with  characteristic  energy, —  toiling, 
sweating,  swearing,  and  yelling,  as  wildly  as 
the  wildest  of  the  crew, —  now  circling  his 
coiling  lariat  around  the  horns  of  some 
great  steer  and  stopping  a  charge  that 
threatened  a  comrade, —  then  dodging  an  in- 
furiated rush  that  meant  destruction  to  him- 
self. 
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The  accident  came  at  last  —  as  it  too  often 
did,  in  those  days.  An  unusually  wild  bunch 
of  steers  had  been  driven  up,  and  in  spite 
of  desperate  fighting  had  all  been  marked, 
except  one  great  fellow,  which  stood  in  a 
corner,  head  down,  pawing  the  ground  and 
breathing  his  defiance  in  quick,  short  snorts 
from  his  distended  nostrils  until  the  dust 
rose  in  clouds.  The  men  were  all  on  foot 
and  Dick  with  a  warning  shout  threw  his 
rope.  The  noose  settled  well  over  the  two 
branching  horns,  and  with  a  bellow  of  rage 
the  sullen  brute  charged  at  Morry,  who  was 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  corral,  and 
depending  on  the  rope  which  Dick  had 
hitched  to  the,  snubbing  post  immediately 
after  the  cast,  was  careless  of  danger. 
There  was  a  creaking  sound  as  the  tough 
raw-hide  cut  its  way  into  the  mesquite  wood 
of  the  post  and  then,  with  a  snap,  it  broke. 
A  horrible  sight  followed.  The  unrestrained 
beast  bore  the  cow-boy  senseless  to  the  dust 
and  like  a  demon  of  vengeance  gored  and 
crushed  the  prostrate  flesh,  until  shot  after 


shot  from  the  six-shooters,  forced  life  from 
a  dozen  bullet  wounds,  and  stretched  the 
brute,  dead,  across  the  body  of  its  victim. 

Carefully  from  beneath  the  great  carcass 
we  drew  the  poor,  wounded  body  of  our  com- 
rade and  tenderly  carried  him,  dying,  to  the 
ranch  house. 

Death  came  an  hour  later,  not  to  a  sense- 
less body,  but  to  one  who  consciously  faced 
and  silently  met  him  as  bravely  as  his 
ancestors  had  done  on  more  glorious  fields 
in  the  days  of  old. 

After  all  was  over,  a  little  gold  locket, 
bloodstained  and  battered,  was  taken  from 
the  crushed  breast,  and  one  of  the  new  Eng- 
lish ranch  men,  stepping  to  the  one  window 
of  the  gloomy  room,  read  by  the  dying  light 
the  inscription  it  bore,  and  then  with  a  gasp 
of  surprise  turned  wonderingly  to  the  body 
lying  in  its  blood. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  know  of  him?  "  softly 
asked  Wild  Dick. 

"  Know  of  him ! "  was  the  reply.  "  Who  in 
all  Europe  did  not!" 
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"\»7"HEX  thinly  gleams  the  bladed . edge  of  light 
**      The  guardian  year  sheathes  in  the  closing  west, 
0  soft  the  step  of  dewy-sandaled  night, 

And  sweet  the  throbbing  of  her  jeweled  breast! 

Lo!  siren-like  in  twilight's  purple  gloom, 

The  heaven-gazing  billows  of  the  sea 
Like  visions  rise,  from  out  the  drowning  tomb 

Of  past,  with  ghost-white  faces  come  to  be. 

The  stealthy  water's  silver-armored  band 

Of  breakers  climb  the  bowlder-bankment  o'er 

Where,  like  a  sleeping  city,  solemn  stand 
The  spiry  crags  along  the  quiet  shore. 

Slow  from  the  bosom  of  the  outer  wave, 
Like  a  sweet  memory  of  the  brighter  ray, 

Floating  in  silence  o'er  the  deep,  dark  grave, 
Comes  the  lone  spirit  of  the  buried  day. 


Ernest  Malcolm  Shipley. 
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jhe-n  I  WAS    &.  girl   I  used    to    go 

Deep    m   foe  woods  wKere   fke  Uo-ckkerries  grow 

gtO  eoid   bl&.ck  &nd  full  of  juice  , 

[larv  And   !,wifti  our  sunbonnets  loose  , 

Our  Komespun  dresses  o.nd  perils  of  wood  - 

OK, but    didn't    Oxe    d&ys    seem  o^ood  ! 

Stcxrt  when  CKe  de<wn  wo-s  db-ppled  still 

And  (lie  sun  looke-d  strcM(jkt  a-t  Oie  westeni  kill. 


Witli  Oie  birds  ».!!  singing* .(lie  dew 
Ancj  none  so   dt».y  &.?.  CKe  ten-yecKr-old  Ifcos. 
|n  die  cool    tfreen  ,-L--  J«-  vvkere  tne  moss  w^s  deep 
A     eprind  rcvn  out  wrlk  tv  Ourolinrf    leo-p. 
And    Uiere  we-s  our  luncn  of  motner's    breo-d 
And    bUck  berries    rfrowing   rigkt  over  our  hefc-d  ' 
I  Kere    eJl    de,y  we  two  rftrls    stb-yed 
And   Tilled  our   p&iU  tillea-ck   one  wei^KecJ 
|OO  much    to   be  carried    b\   one  smcJI  mc»id. 
Ikt-nwecut  ex  stick  ^rom  :v  str^i^kt   younc^  trc-e 
And  swung  tke  p^ils    between  M&,ry  o-nd   me. 
Offweron  clown  (nt  lono   niHside  , 

Svvmi/intJ   our  Uonnets   wi(l\  stnn^s  untied  , 
WiGi   fmo~«  rs   etc^ined  e,nd  Aprons. too  , 


i^Jwrr-cJ  D>nd   kuriOfV  P.II  (krouon    cvnd   tkroupk. 
>\kr.t    t*r-e&-t   brown  bowls  of  milk    t»nd  breftJ 


mk  it  w&.s    ri 


intf  ,  an 

ioKtv   y«o.r»,  o-po 


And 

n&  is  not  I  in  tnis  oio   fcrrriakfclr  , 
I'm   ro^cmo   still  in  the  sunset    tnei"<_- . 
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THE  LESS  KNOWN   RESORTS  OF 
NORTHERN  MENDOC1NO 

BY  CHARLES  S.  GREENE 

N  his  series  of  "Well  Worn  Trails"  articles,  the 
Editor  of  the  OVERLAND  has  sung  the  glories 
of  the  better  known  resorts  of  California,  the 
places  where  to  the  splendors  of  mountain  or 
ocean  scenery,  there  are  added  the  charms  of 
fashionable  society  and  beautiful  costumes,  of 
dancing  and  music,  of  fine  hotels,  of  soft  beds, 
swift  service,  and  French  cookery.  To  these 

'The  photos  of  this  article,  except  where  noted  .are  by 
A.  O.  Carpenter  of  Ukiah. 
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THE   HOTEL 

resorts  people  go  not  to  worship  nature, 
but  to  see  and  be  seen  by  their  kind.  They 
play  tennis  and  golf,  swim  in  warmed  tanks, 
drive  behind  fine  horses,  dress  for  dinner, 
and  do  all  these  things  in  the  conventional 
and  polite  way,  and  in  them  "  they  have  their 
reward." 

This  article,  however,  is  addressed  to 
people  of  a  different  sort, — to  those  who  de- 
sire when  they  go  into  the  country  to  get  close 
to  nature, who  love  to  break  their  way  through 
thickets  of  manzanita  brush  for  the  sake  of 
of  finding  some  untrodden  glade,  where  they 
may  lie  on  a  cushion  of  moss  or  fallen  leaves, 
and  watch  the  glisten  of  the  sunlight  on  the 
madrono  leaves  or  its  varied  play  through 
the  foliage  of  a  great  white  oak,  or  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  breeze  in  the  pine  needles. 
They  love  to  find  the  shy  flowers  of  the  fri- 
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tillaria,  the  columbine,  and  the  mountain 
mariposa,  and  many  more  that  it  puzzles 
them  to  name.  They  delight  to  meet  the 
woodland  creatures,  bird,  beast,  and  reptile, 
and  to  study  natural  history  at  first  hand. 
Perhaps  the  sportsman  instinct  is  strong  in 
them  and  they  love  to  lure  the  wary  trout 
from  his  hole  beneath  the  little  fall  caused 
by  the  roots  of  a  great  tree  or  an  obstruc- 
ting bowlder,  or  to  shoot  squirrels,  doves, 
quail,  or  rabbits.  They  may  even  have  am- 
bitions to  bring  in  a  deer,  a  "  spike  "  or  a 
"  two  pointer,"  from  the  chemise-covered 
hillside. 

For  such  people  there  are  springing  up  in 
various  parts  of  California  little  resorts, 
farmhouses,  country  hotels,  places  away 
from  main  lines  of  travel,  away  even  from 
regular  stage  routes,  where  these  things 
are  to  be  found  in  perfection.  Northern 
Mendocino  has  many  of  these  scattered 
through  the  little  valleys  that  separate  the 
wooded  mountains  which  corrugate  its  sur- 
face. 

I  do  not  propose  to  mention  them  all,  or 
any  except  enough  to  give  a  local  habitation 
to  the  incidents  I  shall  relate.  They  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  fashionable  re- 
sorts very  easily,  —  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  price.  When  a  resort  charges  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  or  over,  shun  it  as  you  would  a 
pestilence,  —  that  is,  if  you  are  of  the  na- 
ture-loving sort,  —  for  the  rate  is  proof  pos- 
itive of  an  amount  of  vogue,  and  a  sophisti- 
cation destructive  of  the  virgin  charms  of 
country  hospitality  and  unde- 
filed  nature. 

At  the  real  rural  "  hotel " 
there  is  more  freedom,  almost, 
than  in  camp ;  for  all  the  care 
of  cooking  and  making  of 
beds  are  taken  from  your 
hands,  and  you  are  free  to 
wander  when  and  where  you 
will.  If  you  are  one  of  a 
party,  even  of  three  or  four, 
you  can  easily  take  up  all 
the  available  space  of  the 
house,  and  so  be  the  only 
guests,  to  whose  desires  all 
things  are  made  to  conform. 
You  may  set  the  time  for 
meals  as  you  will,  day  by 
day,  and  regulate  all  your 
uprisrisings  and  downsittings. 
Within  liberal  limits  you  may 
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command  the  time  and  services  of  your  host,  his  wife,  his 
man-servant  and  his  maid-servant,  his  ox  and  his  ass.  Per- 
haps I  have  been  unusually  fortunate  in  this  matter,  but  no 
more  unstinted  hospitality  and  genuine  anxiety  to  please 
could  have  been  shown  than  I  have  experienced  at  these 
resorts.  Mr.  Dickens  of  the  "  Mountain  House,"  on  Tom  Ki 
creek,  for  instance,  worked  for  an  entire  afternoon,  with 
his  man,  to  build  a  dam  needed  to  add  a  few  inches  to  the 
depth  of  our  swimming  hole  in  that  cold  but  refreshing- 
stream.  We  were  speaking  of  going  to  some  place  two  or 
three  miles  away,  and  one  of  the  party  objected  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  Why,  you  people  talk  as  if  you  were  afoot!  There  are 
four  horses  out  there  in  the  barn  waiting  to  be  hooked  up 
any  time  you  want  to  use  them." 

And  he  took  an  entire  forenoon  to  show  us  where  the 
gray  squirrels  were  thickest  upon  Cave  ridge,  and  provided 
horses  for  us  to  ride, —  and  all  these  things  with  no  thought 
of  making  an  extra  charge  for  them. 

Let  me  try  to  give  the  story  of  a  typical  day  at  such  a  re- 
sort as  I  have  in  mind.  We  rise  early, —  at  six  or  before. 
This  is  best;  for  the  various  noises  about  the  house,  of  men 
walking  on  the  bare  floors  and  porches  and  of  all  the  hungry 
animals  demanding  their  breakfast,  make  sleep  difficult  after 
that  time.  Then,  too,  the  glories  of  early  morning,  sung  to 
us  all  our  days  and  never  really  believed  so  long  as  we  stay 
in  sight  of  a  brick  wall,  are  here  in  all  their  reality.  The 
wild  creatures  know  it,  and  are  astir  everywhere.  The 
stream  is  ruffled  with  little  circles  made  by  the  leaping  trout, 
and  the  birds  are  making  the  air  vocal  with  their  matins. 
And  by  the  way,  the  dwellers  in  the  comparatively  hot  and 
dry  valley  and  mesa  lands  of  central  and  southern  California 
know  but  little  of  the  great  chorus  of  feathered  minstrels 
that  makes  the  Sierra  or  northern  woodland  counties  glorious 
for  bird  music.  Why  should  the  birds  stay  where  fields  are 
parched  and  barren,  where  the  leathery  live  oak  is  the 
freshest  thing  in  the  landscape,  when  they  can  live  amid 
perpetual  greenery,  where  brooks  continue  to  flow  and  flowers 
to  bloom? 

Breakfast  consists  of  trout  we  caught  the  evening  before, 
broiled  squirrel,  abundant  milk,  cream,  and  eggs,  and  other 
products  of  the  place, —  a  repast  fit  for  a  king.  We  are  all 
in  hunting  costume,  the  Madam  in  short  skirt  of  corduroy 
and  high  hunting  boots,  with  game  pouches  in  her  hunting 
jacket;  for  she  is  a  keen  hunter  and  a  good  shot.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  meal  we  sally  forth.  "  Doc "  has  his  rifle, 
the  Madam  and  I  light  single-barreled  shotguns.  Hers  is  a 
twelve-gauge  with  specially  loaded  cartridges  of  forty-two 
grains,  smokeless.  This  light  charge  and  the  rubber  pad  on 
the  butt  enables  her  to  shoot  all  day  without  laming  her 
shoulder  from  the  recoil  if  she  is  careful.  Sometimes  she 
gets  excited  and  holds  the  gun  so  loosely  that  the  kick  dis- 
colors her  cheek,  but  she  does  not  notice  a  little  thing  like 
that  if  she  gets  her  squirrel. 

We  leave  the  house  and  its  clamorous  surrounding  of  hissing 
geese,  cackling  hens,  squealing  swine,  and  lowing  cows,  and 
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strike  up  the  hillside  of  Cave  ridge.  We  follow 
the  cattle  paths  and  stop  often  to  breathe; 
for  it  is  a  tough  pull  of  several  hundred 
feet.  "  Newt "  is  with  us  and  trots  ahead 
about  fifty  yards  on  the  lookout  for  squir- 
rels. Newton  deserves  a  more  formal  in- 
troduction. He  is  usually  a  hog  dog,  and 
unless  checked  has  relapses  into  that  sort 
of  a  dog  when  we  meet  fierce-looking  groups 
of  "  razor-backs  "  on  the  hillside.  But  he  is 
a  squirrel  dog,  too,  and  after  once  seeing  us 
shoot  a  gray  understands  perfectly  our  pur- 
pose. 

The  dogs  of  this  region  have  developed 
the  "  division  of  labor  "  to  a  high  degree  of 
exactness.  A  "  deer  dog  "  is  good  for  noth- 
ing to  hunt  squirrels  with,  and  a  "  varmint 
dog"  is  useful  only  to  keep  the  wild  mem- 
bers of  the  cat  and  skunk  families  away 
from  the  rancher's  poultry.  One  result  of 
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this  division  is  that  every  ranch-house  has  a 
corral  back  of  it  in  which  is  a  pack  of  yelp- 
ing hounds  and  dogs  of  lesser  degree. 

Even  before  we  reach  the  top  of  the  hill 
swish !  there  goes  a  squirrel,  and  Newt  after 
him  in  eager  pursuit.  We  forget  that  we 
are  out  of  breath  with  climbing  and  rush 
after.  Soon  Newt  has  him  treed  and  gives 
the  sharp,  shrill  bark  that  notifies  us  where. 
We  find  the  dog  standing  with  uplifted  head 
and  wagging  tail  at  the  foot  of  a  great  fir 
tree.  Up  there,  among  those  crowded 
branches  our  quarry  lies,  crouched  fiat  on  a 
limb,  but  one  bright  eye  and  a  plume  of  tail 
showing  to  those  directly  beneath.  We 
circle  out  around  the  tree  in  different  direc- 
tions, peering  up  anxiously  to  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  gray.  The  Madam  throws 
herself  flat  on  her  back,  to  look  up  with 
greater  ease.  At  last  she  spies  him,  and 
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with  a  cry  of,  "I  see  him!"  she  rises  to  take 
aim. 

Crack!  and  down  he  falls,  hard  hit,  but 
fighting  to  catch  a  fresh  hold  on  a  lower 
limb.  As  he  reaches  the  earth  Newt  is  upon 
him.  But  the  little  fellow  is  game,  and  he 
catches  Newt  by  the  lower  lip  and  sends  his 
sharp  teeth  in  until  they  meet.  Newt  yelps 
lustily,  and  at  last  shakes  him  off  and  ends 
the  business  with  a  swift  bite  at  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

The  victim  is  a  fine  fat  little  fellow,  meas- 
uring about  twenty-four  inches  from  tip  to 
tip,  of  which  full  half  is  the  plumy  tail.  His 
fur  is  fine  in  color  and  texture  and  the 
Madam  means  to  have  it  tanned  for  use  with 
others  in  making  a  rug  as  a  trophy  of  skill. 

It  may  be  some  little  time,  half  an  hour, 
before  we  find  another;'  for  the  gun  has 
alarmed  those  near  by,  and  at  best  they  are 
sharp  little  fellows,  and  hide  so  securely  as 
more  often  than  not  to  elude  the  closest 
search  from  the  ground. 

When  the  tree  is  very  high,  they  often 
get  far  beyond  the  effective  range  of  the 
shotguns,  about  eighty  feet  vertical,  and 
then  the  Doctor's  rifle  is  called  into  play, — 
always  supposing  that  we  can  see  the  cun- 
ning little  beggar  at  all. 

"  It  takes  two  to  shoot  a  squirrel  out  of  a 
tree,"  Doc  says,  referring  to  the  trick  they 
have  of  hiding  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
trunk  and  keeping  it  between  them  and  a 
single  huntsman. 

In  July  the   squirrels  are   on   the   high 
ridges,  feeding  on  the  fresher  shoots  of  the 
conifers.     A  little  later  the  hazel  nuts  will 
draw  them  down  to  the  lower  levels,  and  by 
October  they  will  be  as  busy  as  bees  in  the 
white  oaks,  gathering  in  the  supply  for  win- 
ter quarters.     A  good  mast  makes  squirrels 
abundant  and  fat,  while  a  smaller  supply  of 
acorns  and  nuts  causes  them  to  seek  other 
regions.      In    the   present  year  they  are 
scarcer  than  usual,  owing  to  a  poor  acorn 
crop  last  year.     The 
prospects  for   1898 
are   good,  however, 
and  that  year  is  likely 
to  repeat  the  abun- 
dance of  1896.  In  that 
year,  Mrs.  Templeton 
of  Ukiah  one  morn- 
ing shot  five  squirrels 
out  of  one  tree  with 
a  rifle,  all  but  one 
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through  the  head, —  a  testimony  of  her  skill 
as  well  as  of  the  abundance  of  game. 

All  winter  the  squirrels  live  on  their  gar- 
nered stores,  though  if  there  is  but  little 
snow  the  grass  is  a  help  to  them.  In  the 
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'  I  M   SORRY    HE  S   KILLED 


spring  they  feed  on  a  variety  of  the  fresh 
growths,  and  so  round  out  the  year  to  our 
starting  point. 

But  whether  we  get  much  game  or  not, 
who  cares?  The  trail  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge  is  a  delightful  walk,  now  through  a 
grove  of  fine  firs,  with  here  and  there  a 
great  yellow  pine,  now  through  an  oak  re- 
gion where  white  oaks,  black  oaks,  iron  oaks, 
and  tanbark  oaks,  make  a  grateful  shade,  now 
through  clumps  of  manzanitas  and  madroflos 
with  their  rich  brown  boles  and  branches 
and  glossy  leaves,  now  out  on  a  little  clearing 


carpeted  with  the  rich  golden  fox-grass  and 
giving  a  clear  view  of  the  country  round. 
We  can  see  the  valley  at  our  feet  with  its 
tortuous  road  and  occasional  ranches,  the 
opposite  slope  covered  with  dark  green  con- 
ifers, and  scarred  in  one  place  by  a  great 
black  "  burn,"  and  the  blue  ridges  beyond 
on  both  sides,  dark  wooded  or  covered  with 
the  gray-green  chemise,  (pronounce  the  rh 
as  in  church,  and  spare  your  blushes,)  or  the 
ruggeder  chaparral.  The  ridges  grow  bluer 
and  bluer  in  the  distance  until  on  the  east 
they  are  crowned  by  the  impressive  wall  of 
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the  Sanhedrim,  towering  over  six  thousand 
feet  into  the  clear  heavens. 

The  rests  at  such  view  points,  where  the 
breeze  cools  the  heated  brow  and  blows  away 
from  the  brain  the  last  of  the  mists  and 
wearinesses  left  there  by  business, 
fill  the  soul  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  freedom  and  peace. 

But  look!  Away  down  the  slope 
there,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  chap- 
arral are  a  doe  and  her  fawn,  feed- 
ing on  the  fresh  green  leaves.  She 
is  quite  within  shot  of  the  Doctor's 
rifle,  but  as  safe  from  it  as  if  a 
thousand  miles  away;  for  he  is  a 
true  sportsman  and  a  law-abiding 
citizen  of  the  county,  as  these  pro- 
tected creatures  seem  to  know.  All 
through  our  trip  it  has  been  a  thing 
that  has  appealed  strongly  to  our 
honor  to  see  how  boldly  the  quail 
have  shown  themselves.  They  are 
mated  now,  and  every  little  pair, 
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hen  and  torn,  know  that  their  business  in 
these  summer  days  is  quite  important  enough 
to  shield  them  from  harm.  Their  cry,  "  rn 
cha  ca!  ca  cha  ra!"  has  been  heard  all 
through  our  walk. 


A    DHAUGHT   OF   CAVE   CREEK 
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NO   BEATEN    PATH   HERE 

As  we  start  on,  a  jack  rabbit  is  seen 
ahead  in  the  path.     He  hears  us  as  soon  as 
we  see  him,  and  stops  short  to  sit  up  on  his 
haunches  and  raise  his  long  ears  to  make 
out  what  is  coming.   It  is  a 
far  shot,  but  we  give  him 
one  for  luck,  and  he  bounds 
away  down  the  hillside  in 
great  leaps.     Newt  takes 
after  him  at  the  fire,  but 
soon  discovers  the  nature 
of  the  beast  and  comes  back 
with  a  great  disgust  in  his 
manner,  as  if  to  say,  "  Do 
you  take  me  for  that  kin  J 
of  a  dog?" 

On  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  trail  we  hear  a  muffle:! 
boom,  boom !  and  the  Doctor 
declares  it  is  a  grouse  drum- 
ming. By  carefully  taking 
the  direction  of  the  sound 
we  trace  it  to  a  great  fir  just 
ahead,  and  spend  much  time 


in  trying  to  see  the  cunning  bird  in  the 
branches.  At  last  we  are  convinced  that  there 
is  a  mistake  somewhere  and  that  no  living 
thing  could  have  escaped  our  long  continued 
gazing.  Just  then,  away  he  sails  from  one 
of  the  nearest  branches,  and  we  are  all  too 
astonished  to  think  of  raising  our  guns, 
even  if  we  would  have  done  it  if  we  could. 

But  the  description  of  such  a  walk,  like 
the  walk  itself,  must  end  somewhere.  To 
tell  of  all  the  delicate  flowers  everywhere  to 
be  admired,  of  all  the  trees  that  make  the 
woodland  beautiful,  of  all  the  signs  of  wild 
life  in  this  solitude,  of  all  the  fair  vistas 
and  delicate  colorings  in  sky  and  earth, 
would  fill  many  volumes,  and  be  as  weari- 
some as  the  living  reality  is  delightful. 

At  noon  we  return  to  the  house,  glad  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  heat  of  midday.  A 
generous  dinner  is  ready,  still  mostly  made 
of  wild  game  of  several  sorts.  Siesta  fol- 
lows, —  that  sensible  custom  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  the  land,  to  whom  the  morning 
and  the  evening  made  up  all  their  days. 

By  three  o'clock  signs  of  life  again  occur; 
for  the  Doctor  is  rigging  up  the  tackle  and 
overhauling  his  book  of  flies  for  a  fishing 
trip.  At  four  we  go  down  to  the  creek, 
seek  our  separate  bowers  of  willow  greenery 
which  serve  as  dressing  rooms,  and  ar- 
ray ourselves  for  a  plunge  in  the  cool  waters. 
Just  a  dip  and  a  swift  swim  or  two  up  and 
down  the  deep  water  of  the  hole,  perhaps 
thirty  yards,  and  we  are  ready  to  come  out, 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  It,  is  too  cold  to 
stay  in  long. 


FERRY   ON    EEL   RIVER 


THE   BIG   BEND  OF   EEL   RIVER 


Fishing  in  Tom  Ki  (which  being  interpreted 
from  the  Indian  is  "  Tom's  valley,"  as  U-ki-ah 
or  Yo-kiah  is  "  South  valley  " )  is  much  like 
fishing  in  any  mountain  stream  where  the 
waters  are  cold,  riffles  abundant,  and  the 
trout  plenty  but  wary  and  gamy.  They  will 
take  the  live  earthworm  or  grasshopper  and 
yet  more  readily  the  brown  hackle  or  the 
royal  coachman  from  the  fly  book,  and  more 
eagerly  still  the  little  whirling  silver  spoon. 
The  time  of  day  seems  to  make  but  little 
difference  in  the  spoon  fishing,  which  the 
Doctor  explained  on  the  theory  that  they 
bit  at  that  supposing  they  were  attacking  a 
strange  kind  of  fish  coming  to  poach  on  their 
territory,  and  not  in  the  attempt  to  get 
food.  Bait  they  took  readily  only  early  and 
late,  —  their  feeding  hours. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  fish  in  a  stream  where 
you  have  to  break  away  the  bushes  to  get 
to  your  place  of  vantage,  and  so  are  sure 
that  for  that  season  at  least  yours  is  the 
first  hook  that  has  dropped  in  that  pool. 
A  well  worn  footpath  by  a  stream  is  a  most 
disheartening  thing  to  an  angler. 

Supper  is  late,  because  six  or  so,  the 
usual  hour,  is  supper  time  for  the  fish  as 
well,  and  we  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  creek 
as  long  as  we  can  see  to  cast  a  miller.  But 
finally  we  gather  at  the  house  again,  the 
Madam  and  I  dodging  up  the  back  way  to 
avoid  meeting  the  home-coming  cattle, 
among  which  two  bulls  and  a  red  steer,  are 
objects  of  our  special  respect,  although  the 
Doctor  says  that  the  old  gander  guarding 
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the  goslings,  in  the  front  yard,  or  the  mother 
of  swine  protecting  her  litter  of  pigs,  are 
really  more  to  be  feared.  At  any  rate,  we 
escape  all  dangers  and  display  our  catches 
to  a  quickly  formed  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety. 

After  supper  there  is  but  little  lingering. 
A  brief  time  spent  in  cleaning  our  guns, 
swapping  yarns  as  to  adventures  of  the  day 
and  of  other  days,  planning  for  the  mor- 
row's start,  and  we  are  ready  to  turn  in  and 
sleep  as  soundly  as  honest  weariness  gained 
by  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air  can 
make  us. 

Under  the  present  game  laws,  and  the 
observance  of  them,  the  deer  of  Mendocino 
are  on  the  increase.  The  ranchers,  no 
doubt,  occasionally  shoot  a  buck  out  of  sea- 
son for  food,  but  they  for  their  own  inter- 
ests are  careful  not  to  molest  the  does  and 
not  to  shoot  more  than  they  actually  need 
of  the  bucks.  The  pot  hunter  and  the  man 
who  shoots  deer  for  their  skins  have  effect- 
ually been  shut  off. 

One  day  the  Madam  wished  to  take  a 
photograph  of  the  Doctor  in  the  character 
of  a  deer  hunter,  and  she  gathered  in  a  deer 
dog  to  give  realism  to  the  picture.  They 
went  up  on  the  hillside  a  few  hundred  yards, 
just  to  get  away  from  fences  and  signs  of 
cultivation.  At  the  critical  moment,  to 
make  the  dog  look  interested  they  motioned 
to  him  in  the  noiseless  command  used  by 
deer  hunters  to  go  seek.  He  at  once  started 
off  with  a  deep  wow-wow,  and  to  the  aston- 
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ishment  of  the  picture-takers  ran  out  a  fine 
buck  from  a  hazel  copse.  After  chasing 
this  buck  to  the  river  the  dog  came  back, 
and  at  once  started  on  a  fresh  trail,  bring- 
ing out  a  doe.  Even  a  little  shepherd 
puppy,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the 
group,  ran  out  a  fawn,  which  trotted  ileis- 
urely  past  the  photographing  party,  just 
keeping  ahead  of  the  little  yap-yapping  pur- 
suer. 

The  journey  from  Ukiah  to  the  place 
chosen  for  a  stay  is  pleasant.  It  is  usually 
a  drive  of  some  thirty  miles  or  so,  through 
a  pleasant  region,  up  winding  caflons  and 
over  steep  divides.  There  is  sport  to  be  had, 
too,  in  shooting  ground  squirrels,  which 
abound  by  the  roadsides.  These  little 
cousins  of  the  grays  are  even  harder  to  bag 
than  they;  for  they  are  exceedingly  tena- 
cious of  life  and  their  very  last  quiver  of 
strength  is  spent  in  the  effort  to  crawl  or 


roll  or  drop  into  their  burrows.  Unless  shot 
through  the  head  or  heart,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  escape.  They  are  fine  eating  though, 
in  spite  of  the  prejudice  some  people  have 
against  them;  for  their  less  active  habits 
and  more  abundant  food,  make  them  fat 
and  tender. 

And  yet,  as  Joaquin  Miller  has  said,  if 
you  wish  to  get  the  best  of  any  California 
outing  do  not  take  a  gun.  A  camera,  per- 
haps, will  do  little  harm,  but  the  very  best 
way  is  to  go  quietly  with  as  little  parapher- 
nalia as  possible,  dressed  in  russets  and  grays 
which  blend  with  the  landscape,  and  make 
yourself  as  much  as  you  can  a  part  of 
the  surroundings.  Then,  if  you  are  quick 
with  ear  and  eye,  you  shall  learn  wonderful 
things;  for  in  these  unstudied  wilds,  you 
may  easily  look  upon  secrets  of  nature  that 
are  shared  only  by  yourself,  the  creature 
you  are  watching,  and  the  Maker  of  all. 

Now,  it  may  be  I  have  succeeded  in  giving 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  such  an  outing  to 
rouse  in  you  a  wish  to  see  these  things  for 
yourself,  and  you  are  asking  for  definite  in- 
formation how  and  where  to  go.  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  give  it  to  you.  Not  from  self- 
ish reasons  altogether,  although  any  large 
number  of  people  going  to  one  of  these 
little  resorts  would  ruin  it  for  such  purposes 
as  I  have  been  writing  about.  But  how  do 
I  know  that  you  are  worthy  of  having  my 
pearls  cast  before  you  ?  It  may  be  that  you 
are  of  those  who  would  be  offended  because 
there  are  no  finger-bowls,  or  because  the 
"help"  sit  with  you  at  meals  and  the  men 
do  not  always  don  a  coat  to  come  to  table. 
It  may  be  you  are  of  those  whom  poison  oak 
makes  miserable,  or  who  would  be  fright- 
ened out  of  all  comfort  by  seeing  a  rattle- 
snake, as  I  did,  on  the  first  stroll  away  from 
the  hotel. 

And  if  you  are  the  right  sort,  enough  hints 
have  been  given.  More  would  take  from 
you  that  delightful  sense  of  discovering  for 
yourself  and  of  having  found  by  your  own 
acuteness  just  the  most  charming  spot  on 
the  footstool.  To  find  such  a  place  as  has 
been  described  is  well  worth  the  trouble; 
for  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  sane  mind  can 
fail  to  enjoy  it  more  and  to  get  more  good 
from  it  than  from  a  stay  at  any  of  the 
trumpeted  resorts  where  the  fashionables 
gather. 


THE    COSMOS. 


The  morning  stars  sang  together. — Job. 

The  mountains  skipped  like  rams  and  the  little 
hills  like  lambs.  Let  the  earth  be  glad.  Let  the 
floods  clap  their  hands. — Psalms. 

A  LL,  all  is  still,  't  is  now  the  noon  of  night, 
•^    The  infant  moon  has  gone  beyond  the  sea; 
The  earth 's  asleep,  yet  in  her  wondrous  might 

She  rolls  without  a  jar,  a  living  entity; 
Who  will  not  say  she  is  a  conscious  thing, 
As  conscious  of  her  power  as  mightiest  king? 

The  open  firmament,  an  inverted  bowl, 

Securely  rests  upon  the  horizon's  rim ; 
The  Milky  Way,  a  vast  unfolded  scroll, 

Sheds  sober  light  until  morn's  twilight  dim, 
And  then  the  conquering  sun,  the  dark  deep  blue 
Dilutes  to  gentler  shade  and  milder  hue. 

The  ambitious  moon,  with  each  returning  day, 
Audacious  grown,  lags  slow  behind  her  sire, 

Nor  wills  he  aught  her  retrogression  stay, 
Until  below  the  west  is  lost  his  fire, 

Then  rounded  full,  she,  sovereign  queen  of  night, 

Bathes  lands  and  oceans  wide  in  clear  silvery  light. 

The  burning  stars  that  grace  earth's  canopy, 

Benignly  look  on  wastes  and  fertile  plains, 
A  brilliant  host,  encamped  in  fields  on  high, 

Praise  Him  in  anthems  full  —  in  deep  harmonious  strains, 
Him,  who  from  chaos  and  Stygian  night's  abyss, 
('ailed  them  to  life,  a  life  of  consciousness. 

Do  not  the  sun  and  stars,  planets  and  moons  —  all 

Live  and  remember  well  of  aeons,  old  — 
Of  nature's  throes,  when  from  night's  dismal  pall, 

Light  rescued  earth,  and  for  the  icy  cold 
Of  winter  drear,  did  substitute  the  day 
Of  genial  warmth  and  growth  as  darkness  passed  away? 

Aye,  they  remember  all  —  how  the  destroying  flood, 

Ere  the  unfathomed  deluge  had  retired. 
Engulfed  the  world  and  all  the  unrighteous  brood, 

Who  against  God  had  impiously  conspired; 
How  rode  the  Ark  the  storm  —  then  safely  sat, 
Securely  moored  aloft  Mount  Ararat. 

Witnesses  they  were  to  Israel's  exodus, 

When  flushed  with  hope  across  the  sea  they  fled, 

Escaped  from  bondage,  dark  as  Erebus, 

Onward  they  journeyed  by  their  great  Captain  led: 

From  Pisgah's  top  't  was  granted  him  to  see 

The  Promised  Land,  the  goal  of  Israel,  free. 
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And  they  beheld  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 

Which  shone  above  the  place  where  Christ  was  born  ; 

The  Son  of  man  for  man's  redemption  came, 
As  comes  the  sun,  evolving  genial  morn; 

He  came  to  bless  —  the  poor  His  blessings  craved, 

The  world  received  Him  not  —  the  world  by  sin  enslaved. 

Sadly  they  mourned  the  wars  of  Christendom 
That  drenched  the  world  with  blood  for  cruel  creeds, 

Shrouding  men's  souls  in  cheerless  midnight  gloom 

And  fears  of  threatened  woes,  which,  nor  works  nor  deeds 

Could  aught  avert.  —  Bigots,  God's  love  disdained, 

In  greed  for  power  by  crimsoned  hands  maintained. 

Hopeful,  they  wait  the  promised  time  to  come, 

When  persecution's  wars  shall  ever  cease; 
When  all  shall  share  the  grand  millenium, 

Foretold  by  Seers  inspired,  —  the  Prince  of  Peace 
O'er  all  shall  reign,  their  Prophet,-Priest,  and  King;  — 
Then  will  the  morning  stars  again  together  sing.  John 
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SOME   EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


I.     PILGRIMAGES  ABOUT  SAN  JOSE 
BY  MRS.  -S.  E.  ROTHERY 


HpAKING  the  short  stretch  of  country  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Jose  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  one  may  almost  step  from 
the  campus  of  one  educational  institution 
into  the  extensive  grounds  of  another  without 
once  treading  alien  soil.  There  are  univer- 
sities, colleges,  schools,  academies,  and  all 
well  filled.  The  upbuilding  of  this  new 
Athens  is  due  to  its  perfection  of  climate, 
beauty  of  landscape,  and  to  the  splendid 
transportation  facilities  which  have  been 
furnished  it.  The  mean  temperature  here 
is  about  seventy  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  in 
the  summer  and  fifty  degrees  in  the  winter. 
Out  of  door  sports  are  enjoyed  the  year 
round  and  this  in  student  life  cannot  be  too 
highly  valued.  The  large  army  of  students 
of  this  ideal  region  are  vigorous,  happy, 


and  industrious,  with  the  superb  physical 
development  necessary  to  well  rounded 
mental  growth. 

Starting  with  San  Jose',  we  will  first  visit 
the  State  Normal  School,  with  its  one  thou- 
sand earnest  students.  Herewith  is  given  a 
view  of  its  commodious  buildings,  which  are 
surrounded  by  large  and  well-cared-for 
grounds,  fine  lawns,  and  picturesque  shrub- 
bery. The  faculty  of  1897  consists  af  the 
president,  Professor  A.  H.  Randall,  and 
twenty-six  able  assistants,  whose  work  will 
be  reviewed  in  a  later  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

President  Randall  and  his  Board  of  Trus- 
tees have  been  able,  as  the  result  of  their 
consistent  and  persistent  efforts,  to  secure 
the  very  best  instructors  possible  for  the 
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several  departments.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  place,  noticeable  even  to  a  casual  visitor, 
is  that  of  enthusiasm  and  mutual  confidence. 

The  training  school  annex,  built  about 
four  or  five  years  ago,  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  all  others  in  the  United  States.  For 
convenience,  for  comfort,  for  beauty  of  de- 
sign, in  short,  for  everything  which  goes  to 
complete  the  appointments  of  such  a  de- 
partment, it  is  certainly  a  finished  model  for 
others. 

Two  years  ago  the  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories  were  so  enlarged  and  increased 
in  facilities  as  to  enable  teachers  and  stu- 
dents to  do  very  exhaustive  work.  In  fact, 
the  high-school  board,  who  will  spend  one 
day  in  these  departments,  will  not  hesitate 
an  instant  to  call  a  graduate  who  has  done 
the  work  there  to  take  charge  of  these 
studies  in  the  high  school. 

The  manual  training  department,  com- 
mencing under  a  handicap  for  lack  of  funds, 
as  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  has  so  grown  and 
grown  in  strength,  in  facility,  in  result,  as 
to  be  the  peer  of  any,  except  it  be  a  school 
whose  exclusive  function  is  manual  training. 

The  other  departments  of  the  institution 
are  on  a  par  with  these,  which  we  have 
given  such  especial  notice  because  of  the 
peculiar  growth  by  which  they  have  been 
marked  during  the  last  few  years.  The  San 
Jose  Normal  has  not  only  taken,  but  has 
been  accorded,  a  place  second  to  none;  and 
her  students  are  wielding  an  influence  upon 


the  schools  which  is  felt  in  every  district 
throughout  the  State. 

The  public  school  system  of  San  Jose  is 
unsurpassed  on  the  coast,  and  its  buildings 
add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  city.  There 
are  a  number  of  more  or  less  noted  private 
schools  that  are  well  worth  a  visit.  Right 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  is  the  College  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  its  adjoining  academy. 
It  was  founded  in  1851,  and  has  always  kept 
up  a  very  high  standard.  Then  in  a  quiet, 
comfortable,  home-like  building,  also  near 
the  center  of  traffic,  but  far  enough  removed 
to  insure  seclusion,  is  the  San  Jose  Insti- 
tute, a  finishing  school  for  young  ladies. 
The  principal,  Mrs.  Fannie  P.  McGehee, 
although  she  has  the  assistance  of  several 
cultured  and  experienced  teachers,  person- 
ally attends  to  the  mental,  physical,  and 
social  perfecting  of  her  pupils,  for  the  num- 
ber is  limited  to  thirty. 

Several  commercial  schools  enjoy  a  large 
attendance,  notably  the  Garden  City  Busi- 
ness College,  managed  by  Professor  H.  B. 
Worcester,  ever  since  1876.  Nearly  three 
thousand  students  have  passed  through  the 
curriculum  and  out  into  the  professional 
and  commercial  world.  This  college  is  the 
second  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  hav- 
ing opened  its  doors  in  1871.  President 
Worcester,  besides  conducting  this  work, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Normal  School. 

Leaving  San   Jose   we   arrive  in  a  few 
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minutes  at  College  Park,  where  is  located 
the  University  of  the  Pacific,  an  institution 
that  has  endured  many  vicissitudes  but  is 
now  entering  upon  peaceful  times  and  with 
„  great  promise  of  prosperity  under  the 
management  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Mc- 
Clish.  Its  alumni  are  scattered  all  over  the 
State  in  positions  of  trust. 

Teaching  is  not  of  recent  date  in  this 
region.  Our  pilgrimage  has  been  through 
a  region  schooled  by  the  Mission  fathers  as 
early  as  1779.  In  January,  1777,  on  the 
beautiful  tract  of  land  known  as  Laurel- 
wood,  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara  was 
founded  by  Fra  Thomas  de  la  Pefia  and  Fra 
•Joseph  Anthony  de  Murguia.  Its  existence 
was  of  short  duration,  for  in  the  spring  of 
1781,  the  Guadalupe  overflowed  its  banks, 
spread  over  the  adjacent  country,  and  de- 
stroyed the  Mission.  A  second  site  was 
now  chosen,  farther  removed  from  the  river 
and  nearer  the  heart  of  the  valley,  and  here 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  in  November,  1781.  Here  the  Mission 
remained  until  1818,  when  an  earthquake 
wrought  destruction  as  the  flood  had  done 
before  it.  A  third  time  did  the  fathers 
and  their  industrious  neophytes  set  to  work, 
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this  time  on  the  site  of  the  present  college, 
and  here  work  was  soon  completed. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  College  was 
begun  by  Reverend  Father  Nobili,  S.  J.,  in 
the  old  Mission  with  a  class  of  less  than 
fifty  pupils.  Gradually  the  buildings  and 
grounds  have  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  growing  list  of  students, 
until  now  Santa  Clara  College  stands  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  colleges  in 
the  West,  and  the  touch  of  quaint  old  archi- 
tecture which  still  remains  and  the  romance 
of  its  early  history  make  it  a  culminating 
point  of  interest  to  the  traveler.  The  old 
Mission  Church  stands  near  the  entrance  to 
the  College.  The  College  is  198  feet  long 
and  44  feet  wide.  Its  front  is  of  modern 
architecture  with  the  Spanish  lines  pre- 
served, but  the  interior  remains  very  nearly 
in  its  primitive  state,  with  "Indian  frescoes" 
and  old  Mexican  wood  carvings.  On  the 
square  in  front  of  the  church  rises  the  or- 
iginal wooden  cross,  thirty-two  feet  high, 
which  was  erected  by  the  Indians  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Mission.  Through  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  College,  we  pass  into 
the  patio  —  a  large  interior  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  long  verandas  and  crossed  by 
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arbors  of  grape-vines,  among  which  grow 
rare  plants  and  flowers  and  some  very  large 
palm-trees.  In  the  adjoining  vineyard  are 
seen  olive  trees  planted  in  the  year  1805. 
There  are  eighteen  class  rooms  and  two 
study  halls,  all  of  which  are  large  and  well 
ventilated  and  well  furnished. 

The  scientific  department  has  a  separate 
building,  the  main  front  extending  110  feet 
and  two  wings  running  82  feet  deep.  The 
roof  is  a  floored  walk,  protected  by  a  bal- 
ustrade. The  tower,  or  belvedere,  is  ninety- 
three  feet  high  to  the  base  of  the  flagstaff. 
The  building  contains  science  lecture  rooms, 
chemical  laboratory,  philosophical  cabinets, 
museum,  and  libraries.  There  are  seven 
sectional  or  branch  libraries  located  in  the 
various  departments  and  selected  severally 
with  a  special  view  to  the  particular  wants 
of  the  professors,  the  science  room,  the 
1'hilalethic,  the  Philhistorians,  the  Sodali- 
ties, the  Dramatic  and  the  Musical  societies. 
The  principal  library  of  the  College  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  choicest  collections  of 
books  in  the  State.  Many  of  the  works  are 
very  rare,  some  nearly  four  centuries  old 
and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Among  the  numerous  works  worthy  of  no- 
tice is  a  collection  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes,  reproducing  in  their  original 
text  the  most  prominent  historical  and  po- 
lemical writings  of  antiquity  from  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  ninth; 
a  manual  of  asceticism  in  thirty-three  lan- 


guages and  a  manuscript  choir  book  on 
parchment,  bound  in  wood  and  massive 
bronze. 

The  Exhibition  hall  is  a  building  113  by 
143  and  76  feet  high,  and  is  provided  with 
a  stage  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
1500.  The  stage  is  provided  with  all  neces- 
sary appurtenances,  sets  of  scenery,  and  a 
handsome  drop  curtain.  This  building,  as 
well  as  all  the  others,  is  supplied  with  am- 
ple means  of  egress.  The  stairs  at  each  of 
its  four  corners  are  enclosed  in  independent 
turrets,  thus  adding  much  to  the  safety  of 
the  building. 

The  literary  and  commercial  departments 
are  lodged  in  a  building  184  by  43  feet. 
This  building  contains  on  the  first  floor  class- 
rooms of  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  languages. 
The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  commer- 
cial rooms  which  are  subdivided  into  offices 
representing  the  more  important  lines  of 
business. 

A  spacious  room  is  allotted  to  the  school 
of  design,  where  architectural  and  mechan- 
ical drawing  are  taught. 

There  are  ten  music  rooms  and  the  pupils 
have  a  College  brass  band  and  a  College  or- 
chestra. 

The  printing  office  is  furnished  with  two 
presses  worked  by  steam. 

There  are  gymnasiums,  play  grounds,  and 
a  swimming  tank,  and  many  a  long  shady ' 
walk  for  quieter  recreation. 
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ENEMIES  OF    OCEAN   COMMERCE 


WHAT  THE  FIGURES  SHOW 


BY  CHARLES  E.  NAYLOR 


HE  discussion  carried  on  in  this  series 
of  articles  has  drifted  at  times  into 
particular  matters,  but  in  the  present 
paper  it  is  purposed  to  return  to  the 
general  subject  and  give  once  more  facts 
and  figures  that  emphasize  necessity  for 
the  agitation. 

The  merchant  navy,  like  the  military  navy 
of  a  nation  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
people;  it  is  more  useful  in  times  of  peace 
and  quite  as  necessary  in  the  event  of  war, 
being  the  citizen  naval  reserve,  and  should 
be  fostered  by  the  solicitous  guardianship  of 
the  government. 

One  of  the  most  effective  enemies  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce  and  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
our  foreign  rivals  on  the  ocean  has  been  un- 
wise and  unpatriotic  legislation;  both  of  com- 
mission and  omission.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  national  pilot- 
age laws,  discriminating  duty  laws,  etc., 
and  the  acts  of  the  State  legislatures  in 
passing  such  commerce-killing  bills  as  the 
present  California  pilot  monopoly  laws. 

Much  has  been  written  and  printed  dur- 
ing recent  years  regarding  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
in  comparison  with  the  merchant  marine  of 
other  nations,  and  it  may  be  well  to  go  into 
history  a  little  and  ascertain  for  ourselves 
what  foundation  there  is  for  these  humili- 
ating stories. 

This  unfortunate  situation  is  quite  well 
emphasized  by  two  newspaper  clippings  from 
recent  publications,  which  I  quote,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  Dirigo,  which  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  May  17, 
1897,  after  such  a  long  voyage  that  she  was  almost 
given  up  for  lost,  is  the  only  American  steel  ship  afloat. 

One  nation,  one  steel  ship;  comment  would 
be  superfluous  on  this  statement;  we  need 
not  read  between  the  lines  to  realize  its 
meaning. 

Great  Britain  broke  its  record  for  shipbuilding  in 
1896,  the  number  of  tons  launched  being  1,326,822  as 
against  1,156,571  in  1895. 
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The  total  tonnage  of  all  vessels  built  in 
the  United  States  in  1895  was  111,602,  or 
about  one  eleventh  of  the  tonnage  built  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1896  we  built  in  this 
great  country  vessels  of  227,097  tons  regis- 
ter; only,  it  is  true,  1,099,725  tons  less  than 
our  British  rival,  but  still  hardly  an  equal 
division,  nor  one  that  would  be  tolerated  by 
truly  patriotic  statesmen. 

As  a  comparison  with  the  past,  the  ton- 
nage built  in  the  United  States  in  more  en- 
terprising times  may  be  interesting. 

In  1847  we  built  1597  vessels  of  243,633  tons  capacity. 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1864 
1874 


1851 
l.r.54 
1422 
1368 
1452 
1717 
1777 
2027 
1714 
1434 
2366 
2147 


318,075 

256,928 

279,255 

299,472  . 

355.356 

427,494 

536,046 

583,450 

469,293 

378,804 

415,740 

432,725 


The  great  panic  of  1857  practically  para- 
lyzed all  industries  in  the  United  States  for 
some  time,  and  from  1857  to  1864,  covering 
three  years  of  war,  there  was  a  decided  fall- 
ing off,  but  the  worst  of  those  years  was 
1859,  when  we  built  870  vessels  of  a  ton- 
nage of  156,602  or  just  45,000  tons  and 
nearly  200  vessels  more  than  were  built  in 
1895,  although  our  coastwise  and  lake  trade 
has  been  greatly  developed  in  the  meantime. 

The  number  of  vessels,  694,  built  in  1895, 
was  the  smallest  number  for  any  year  since 
1843,  when  483  vessels  were  built,  previous 
to  which  there  was  but  one  year  so  poor  as 
1895  since  1824.  In  1799,  there  were  built 
in  the  United  States  767  vessels;  in  1SOO, 
995  vessels;  in  1815,  we  built  1329,  and  in 
1824,  1421. 

The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  built  in 
1895  was  largely  exceeded  in  1801,  1805, 
1806,  1811,  1815,  1816,  1825,  1826,  1832, 
1833,  1834,  and  was  never  so  small,  with 
two  notable  exceptions  (1843 -'44)  from  1836 
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to  1886,  a  period  of  fifty  years.  True  it 
has  not  been  quite  so  small  any  other  year 
latterly,  but  in  making  comparisons  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  startling  fact  that  our 
population,  wealth,  productions,  and  indus- 
tries, have  increased  enormously,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  the  world  has  been  multi- 
plied several  times  since  1801,  when  our 
ship-building  amounted  to  125,744  tons  as 
compared  with  111,602  tons  in  1895;  and 
that,  therefore,  in  this  one  great  and  im- 
portant industry  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  procession.  We  not  only  for  many  years 
built  sufficient  ships  to  carry  ninety  per 
cent  of  our  exports  and  imports,  but  we 
built  ships  to  sell. 

In  1862  we  sold  to  foreigners,  vessels  of 
111,756  tons,  being  more  than  the  entire 
output  of  1895,  while  in  1863,  in  the  midst 
of  our  civil  war,  we  sold  222,199  tons;  in 
1864  we  sold  300,865  tons,  and  133,832 
tons  in  1865,  whille  in  1895  we  sold  only 
13,994  tons.  The  story  to  the  effect  that 
our  shipbuilding  industry  has  not  grown 
with  the  development  of  the  country  seems 
tolerably  well  authenticated  by  these  figures, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  demands  of  our 
coastwise  and  lake  trade,  we  should  have  no 
use  for  shipbuilding  plants  at  all.  "  Our 
friends,  the  enemy,"  could  do  it  all  and  draw 
on  us  for  the  cost. 

Another  interesting  comparison  will  be 
found  in  the  American  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade;  that  is  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
This  had  increased  steadily  from  1789,  under 
a  discriminating  duty  act,  until  in  1810  the 
vessels  thus  engaged,  registered  981,019  tons 
while  in  1896  this  had  been  reduced  to  829,- 
833,  although  it  had  grown  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  down  to  1861,  when  it 
reached  the  respectable  proportions  of 
2,496,894  tons,  or  nearly  three  times  what  it 
is  at  present. 

This  falling  off  is  variously  accounted  for 
by  different  people.  Some  charging  it  to 
the  civil  war  (1861-65),  during  which  period 
our  shipbuilding  industry  was  large  and 
thrifty,  while  others  say  it  is  caused  by  a 
condition  of  -general  business  depression, 
although  from  1865,  when  the  war  closed,  to 
1890  the  growth  and  progress,  the  general 
prosperity  and  the  interior  development,  of 
this  country  were  the  greatest  in  its  history, 
or  in  any  twenty-five  years  of  the  history  of 
any  nation.  Still  others  explain  that,  "  steel 


ships  are  rapidly  displacing  wooden  ones  and 
we  cannot  build  steel  ships  in  competition 
with  Great  Britain  because  material  is 
cheaper  in  Europe."  This  ground  I  will 
cover  in  a  future  article.  It  is  untenable. 

True,  the  influence  of  the  war,  while  it 
lasted,  was  hard  on  our  foreign  shipping, 
but  at  the  close  of  that  war  we  had  1,518,- 
350  tons  thus  engaged,  and  with  the  renewed 
energy  through  which  all  other  industries 
thrived  commerce  would  have  done  the 
same  had  it  been  properly  fostered  and  pro- 
tected. But  during  these  years,  from  1865 
to  1890,  the  American  merchant  marine  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  decreased  steadily 
and  with  very  slight  -variations,  uninter- 
ruptedly, although  "  the  war  was  over," 
there  being  3,067  vessels  of  1,487,246  tons 
capacity  engaged  in  this  trade  in  1868, 
three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
which  was  more  than  we  had  in  1864,  while 
there  were  only  1451  vessels  of  928,062 
tons  thus  engaged  in  1890,  which  was  still 
further  reduced  to  1193  vessels  of  829,833 
tons  in  1896.  The  cheap  labor  world  was 
invited  to  compete  for  this  business  on 
free  trade  lines  and  you  have  the  result. 

During  all  this  time  the  tonnage  of  for- 
eign vessels  engaged  in  the  business  of 
carrying  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  has  constantly  increased  in 
like  proportions.  Then  again,  and  as  a 
clinching  argument  that  protective  legisla- 
tion -exerts  a  wonderful  influence  for  good, 
the  number  and  particularly  the  capacity  of 
vessels  engaged  in  our  coastwise  tr'ade, 
which  by  law  must  be  American,  has  shown 
an  almost  continuous  increase  all  these 
years,  being  larger  now  than  ever  before. 
For  instance,  the  tonnage  thus  engaged  has 
varied  as  follows:  in  1789  there  were  68,- 
607  tons;  in  1810  this  had  grown  to  405,- 
347;  in  1838  it  reached  1,041,105;  in  1852 
another  million  mark  was  passed,  when  it 
amounted  to  2,055,873  tons,  while  from 
1852  to  1864,  including  the  terrible  war 
period,  still  another  million  tons  were  added, 
the  total  being  then  3,245,265  tons.  In  1874 
we  had  27,659  vessels  of  3,293,439  tons, 
which  had  increased  in  1890  to  3,409,435 
tons,  and  in  1896,  to  3,790,296  tons  en- 
gaged in  carrying  our  awn  goods  to  our 
own  people,  as  compared  with  829,833  used 
to  transport  our  goods  to  and  purchases 
from  foreign  people. 

While  our  vessels    engaged   in  foreign 
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trade  dropped  from  3,067  in  number  in  1868 
to  1,193  in  1896,  and  from  2,496,894  tons 
capacity  in  1861  to  829,933  tons  in  1896, 
our  exports  and  imports  combined  show  the 
following  growth: 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Total  In  Amer. 

Exports  &Impts      Vessels 


In  Foreign 
Vessels 


Percent 
Caried 


Year. 

J                                                                                                                                                                                                                             »T                          , 

Vessels 

1844, 

$   219,635,081 

$172,625,202 

$  17,009,879 

78.6 

1847. 

300,618,652 

213,346,161 

87,272,491 

70.9 

1851, 

434.612,943 

316,107,232 

Il8,505i7» 

72.7 

1857, 

723,850,823 

510,331,027 

213,519,796 

70.5 

1863, 

584,928,502 

241,872,471 

343,056,031 

41.4 

1865, 

604,412,996 

167,402,872 

437,010,124 

27-7 

1870, 

991,896,889 

352,969,401 

638,927,488 

25.6 

1873. 

346,306,592 

966,722,651 

26.4 

1879, 

1,183,284,924 

272,015,692 

911,269,232 

23- 

[880, 

1,482,612,011 

258,346,577 

1,224,265,434 

17.4 

1881, 

1,419,589,453 

250,586,470 

1,269,002,983 

165 

1882. 

1,440,208,514 

227,229,745 

1,212,978,769 

15-8 

1883, 

1,498,927,424 

240,420,500 

1,258,506,924 

16. 

1887, 

>,3<9,55i,254 

194,356,746 

1,165,194,508 

14.3 

1890, 

1,573,567,830 

202,451,086 

1,371,116,744 

12-9 

1891, 

1,656,540,812 

206,459,725 

1,450,081,087 

12-5 

1892, 

1,784,762,543 

220,173,735 

1,564,588,808 

12.3 

1,626,082,075 

197,765,507 

1,428,316,568 

12.2 

1894, 

1,468,290,672 

195,268,216 

1,273,022,456 

13-3 

1895, 

1,456,403,38* 

170,507,196 

1,285,896,192 

II.} 

Observe  that  from  1844  to  and  including 
1857  American  vessels  carried  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  of  our  exports  and 
imports  as  foreign  vessels,  and  from  seventy 
and  a  half  to  seventy-eight  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  but  that  since  the  latter 
date  the  proportions  have  so  far  reversed 
that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  foreign  ves- 
sels carried  each  year  about  a  thousand 
million  dollars  worth  more  than  the  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  in  1895  carried  eighty-nine 
and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports and  imports,  or  nearly  eight  times  as 
much  as  our  American  vessels.  A  few 
moments'  calculation  will  suffice  to  figure  out 
how  long  it  will  be  under  this  system  of 
progress  until  American  vessels  carry  noth- 
ing in  our  foreign  trade,  and  all  of  our 
freight  money  will  go  across  the  seas,  as  the 
bulk  of  it  does  now.  "  What  fools  these 
mortals  be!" 

Again,  our  entire  merchant  marine  as 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  makes 
this  exhibit  as  per  statistics  furnished  by 
our  national  Commissioner  of  Navigation  in 

1896: 

America.  Great  Britain. 

1840       -.2,180  764  tons  2,768,262  tons 

1850 3,535,454    "  3,565,133  " 

I860 5,353.868    "  4,658,687  " 


America  Great  Britain. 

1870 4,246,507  tons  5,690,789  tons 

1875 4,853,732  6,152,467 

1880   4,068,034  6,574,513 

1885 4,265,934  7,430,045 

1890 4,424,497  7,978,538 

1893 4,825,071  8,778,503 

As  heretofore  shown,  the  bulk  of  the 
American  tonnage  is  engaged  in  trading 
among  the  States;  that  is,  in  1893  there 
were  3,854,693  tons  thus  occupied  out  of  a 
total  of  4,825,071  tons,  while  the  great 
majority  of  British  tonnage  was  and  is  used 
in  foreign  trade.  So  that  the  ever  increas- 
ing disparity  is  particularly  noticeable  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  competition.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  above  table  shows  that 
in  1860  the  total  American  merchant  marine 
tonnage  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain  by 
about  seven  hundred  thousand  tons,  while 
the  latter  nation  is  nearly  four  million  tons 
ahead  in  1893  on  total  tonnage,  and  prob- 
ably eight  million  tons  in  the  lead  in  the 
over-the-ocean  commerce.  But  a  still  later 
authority,  Lloyd's  Register  for  1896-97, 
gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
over  one  hundred  tons  of  the  two  nations 
as  follows:  Great  Britain  11,329  vessels  of 
13,359,026  tons;  United  States  3,215  ves- 
sels, 2,234,725  tons.  We  pay  to  foreign 
shipowners  approximately  three  hundred 
million  dollars  each  year  for  freights  and 
passage  money  that  should  go  to  our  own 
people.  This  is  a  drain  that  only  a  nation 
of  inexhaustible  resources  could  withstand. 
Were  it  not  for  our  laws  prohibiting  foreign 
vessels  from  engaging  in  coastwise  trade,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  tonnage  of 
American  vessels  afloat  today  would  not  be 
more  than  one  third  or  one  quarter  what  it 
is,  and  might  be  still  less. 

What  better  demonstration  can  be  given 
of  the  efficacy  of  helpful  legislation?  Com- 
merce has  for  centuries  been  assisted  by 
governments  either  by  subsidies,  bounties, 
tax  exemptions,  discriminating  duties,  or 
prohibitive  laws,  and  the  fear  of  retaliation 
on  the  part  of  other  countries  has  not  pre- 
vented far-sighted  statesmen  from  adopting 
measures  that  would  build  up  and  strengthen 
this  bulwark  of  national  prosperity,  power, 
and  greatness.  Importers  of  foreign  goods 
were  not  and  are  not  permitted  by  these 
patriotic  and  wise  statesmen  to  dictate  legis- 
lation that  shall  favor  the  laborer  and  manu- 
facturer and  the  ship-owner  of  foreign  coun 
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tries  to  the  permanent  detriment  of  home 
industry  and  the  disgrace  and  humiliation 
of  the  home  government.  This  has  been 
and  is  being  done  in  the  United  States,  be  it 
said  to  the  shame  of  our  Congress.  Our 
flag,  to  be  the  exemplar  of  our  present 
national  pride  as  evidenced  by  our  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  commerce,  should  fly  big 
dollars  in  the  place  of  stars  and  stripes, 
and  as  a  showing  of  our  commercial  fore- 
sight in  international  dealings  might  carry 
the  motto,  "  Penny  wise,  pound  foolish." 
We  hold  the  dollar  so  close  to  our  vision 
that  it  completely  hides  from  our  view  the 
patriotism  that  makes  and  saves  a  nation, 
and  in  our  mad  struggle  for  material  wealth 
we  chase  the  penny  till  it  looks  like  a 
pound,  and  in  our  self-emulation  cry  out  to 
the  laughing  world,  "  What  wise  men  are 
we." 

Suppose  we  should  adopt  a  discrim- 
inating duty  act  that  would  permit  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  carry  all  of  our  imports; 
this  would  certainly  be  a  great  benefit;  for 
we  are  not  now  carrying  over  twelve  to  fif- 
teen per  cent  of  these  imports.  If  other 
nations  retaliate  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  carry  our  own  exports  at 
all,  we  shall  lose  eight  per  cent  of  the  export 
business,  being  the  amount  we  are  now  per- 
mitted to  carry;  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
will  gain  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
import  carrying  business,  being  the  portion 
that  we  do  not  now  have.  As  our  exports 
and  imports  are  about  of  equal  proportions, 
say  $750,000,000  per  year  each,  in  round 
figures,  the  result  would  certainly  be  a  great 
gain  to  American  shipping,  in  addition  to 
the  immense  stimulus  it  would  afford  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  which  would  employ 
thousands  of  workmen  at  hundreds  of  busy 
shipyards,  and  through  the  distribution  of 
large  sums  of  wage  and  material  money  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  many  thousands  more. 
The  business  pulse  of  the  whole  nation 
would  be  stimulated  into  healthful  activity, 
and  we  should  be  ourselves  once  more. 
The  regeneration  of  American  ocean  com- 
merce is  the  keynote  to  the  general  prosper- 
ity for  which  we  are  longing. 

In  1793  the  founder  of  a  once  great  po- 
litical party,  one  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  honest 
man,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 


wrote  in  an  official  report  on  our  shipbuild- 
ing and  our  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions:— 

"  Its  value,  as  a  branch  of  industry,  is  enhanced  by 
the  dependence  of  so  many  other  branches  on  it.  ... 
But  it  is  as  a  source  of  defense  that  our  Navigation 
will  admit  neither  negligence  nor  forbearance. 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  patriot. 
Jefferson  favored  (in  theory)  free  trade 
in  commerce,  and  yet  on  this  point  he  said : — 

But  if  particular  nations  grasp  at  undue  shares,  and 
more  especially,  if  they  seize  upon  the  means  of  the 
United  States  to  convert  them  into  aliment  from  the 
support  of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  defensive  and 
protective  measures  become  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  whose  marine  resources  are  thus  invaded; 
or  it  will  be  disarmed  of  its  defense;  its  productions 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  possessed 
itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and 
its  politics  may  be  influenced  by  those  who  command 
its  commerce. 

These  were  the  warning  words  of  a 
prophet. 

"Its  politic.*  may  he  influenced."  Think 
deeply,  reader.  Do  you  suppose  they  have 
not  been  thus  influenced? 

If  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  could  only  raise  up  a  Jefferson  as  a 
leader,  that  Jefferson  could  not  and  would 
not  in  the  light  of  a  hundred  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  favor  free  trade  in  com- 
merce. But  he  would  realize  how  prophetic 
were  those  last  words  quoted  above,  and 
how  truthfully  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled 
by  experience,  in  the  history  of  our  once 
proud  merchant  marine,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  short-sighted  legislation  and  the 
making  of  "  free-shipping  reciprocity  trea- 
ties" with  foreign  nations  by  which  we 
gained  nothing  and  lost  much.  The  United 
States  needs  statesmen  today,  clear-headed, 
honest,  patriotic  statesmen  without  "  a  dol- 
lar in  sight." 

Some  of  the  other  enemies  of  American 
ocean  commerce  may  be  enumerated  here- 
after, the  purpose  of  these  object  lessons 
being  to  awaken  if  possible  a  true  spirit 
of  patriotism,  which  may  manifest  itself 
through  the  coming  generations  by  the  de- 
termination to  fly  the  stars  and  stripes  on 
every  ocean,  and  vindicate  those  patriots  of 
1776  who  gave  us  a  nation  and  a  flag. 
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Y  AUNT,  Polly  Divers,  was  a 
woman  born  to  command.  She 
was  tall  and  angular,  and  had 
the  voice  of  a  general  on  the 
field  of  battle.  It  was  well 
known  throughout  the  com- 
munity that  she  was  "lord 
of  the  manor,"  and  her  house- 
hold meekly  obeyed  her  com- 
mands, including  my  Uncle  Joe. 

Uncle  Joe  was  one  of  those  good-natured, 
unselfish,  free-and-easy  going  sort'  of  men 
who  always  pitied  where  others  condemned, 
and  only  some  very  important  and  sensa- 
tional event  could  arouse  his  sluggish  mind 
to  action. 

My  relatives  had  been  living  on  a  farm  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Aunt  Polly,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  the  manager.  On  a 
pinch  she  could  get  out  and  dig  potatoes, 
hoe  beans,  and  even  plow.  More  than  once 
have  I  known  her  to  handle  a  pitchfork 
with  a  dexterity  that  would  cause  the  hired 
man  to  remark  that,  "  There  ain't  no  flies 
on  your  Aunt  Polly." 

One  day  at  the  dinner  table  she  remarked: 
"  Joseph,  suppose  we  sell  the  farm  and 
move  to  Kansas?" 

That  settled  the  matter;  for,  although 
Uncle  Joe  coaxed  and  argued,  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Aunt  Polly  had  got  the  "Western 
fever."  Go  she  must,  and  go  they  did. 

"  Joseph,  I  think  this  is  a  good  place  to 
locate,"  she  said,  as  they  halted  at  the 
county  seat  of  one  of  the  western  Kansas 
counties,  on  their  way. 

Again  Uncle  Joe  coaxed  and  argued.  He 
wanted  a  farm.  I  believe  Aunt  Polly  did 
ultimately  intend  to  locate  on  a  farm,  but 
her  keen  eyes  had  noticed  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration, and  she  saw  a  future  in  the  little 
city  and  a  chance  for  speculation.  She  was 
firm  in  her  convictions,  and  Uncle  Joe,  as 
usual,  gave  up  and  rented  a  cottage  in  the 
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heart  of  the  town  and  dropped  back  into 
his  free-and-easy  style  of  living,  while  Aunt 
Polly  watched  and  waited  for  a  chance  to 
make  investments. 

A  few  months  after  their  arrival  Uncle 
Joe  was  called  upon  by  a  delegation  of  his 
townsmen,  who  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  selected  as  their  party  candidate  for  the 
office  of  sheriff. 

Uncle  Joe  was  the  last  person  on  earth 
who  would  have  thought  of  taking  such  a 
nomination,  and  would  have  refused  outright, 
but  Aunt  Polly  was  present,  and  accepted. 
Uncle  Joe  realized  his  inability  to  make  a 
good  sheriff  in  a  section  infested  with  horse- 
thieves,  murderers,  and  desperadoes  of  all  de- 
scriptions, but  Aunt  Polly  was  firm,  and  in 
a  week  Uncle  Joe  was  duly  elected. 

"  Hank  "  Phillips,  a  giant  in  stature  and 
a  lion  in  strength',  one  of  the  bravest  men  I 
ever  knew,  had  been  deputy  sheriff  under 
the  previous  administration.  He  had  a  repu- 
tation well  known  to  the  law  breakers.  To 
him  Uncle  Joe  went,  at  the  advice,  or  rather 
command,  of  Aunt  Polly,  and  tendered  the 
office  of  deputy  sheriff,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  "  Hank  "  was  in  possession  of  the 
jail.  Being  a  single  man,  he,  of  course,  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  family. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  after  this,  for 
Uncle  Joe  wisely  took  the  advice  of  Phillips, 
and  this,  together  with  Aunt  Polly's  watch- 
fulness, helped  him  out  of  many  a  difficult 
tangle. 

The  county,  a  new  one,  had  very  few  good 
buildings,  but  the  jail  had  been  built  almost 
regardless  of  cost.  The  supervisors  were 
well  aware  of  the  class  of  men  who  would 
be  confined  therein,  and  had  been  lavish 
with  the  county  funds.  It  was  a  stone 
structure,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  large 
wing  for  the  jailer's  family.  The  upper 
story  was  for  boys  and  female  prisoners, 
while  the  ground  floor  was  intended  for  the 
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men.  There  were  sixteen  cells  on  this  floor, 
in  two  rows,  eight  on  a  side,  with  an  eight- 
foot  corridor  between  them.  From  this 
corridor  an  iron  door  led  out  into  the  hall, 
from  which  there  was  a  stairway  to  the  row 
of  cells  in  the  upper  story.  At  the  end  of 
this  hall  was  another  heavy  door,  which  led 
into  the  living  rooms  of  the  jailer's  family. 
The  water  and  provisions  for  the  prisoners 
were  always  carried  through  this  door. 

When  Aunt  Polly  took  possession  of  the 
jail,  there  were  but  few  prisoners,  but  so 
well  did  Uncle  Joe  bestir  himself  that  in- 
side of  three  months  the  lower  tier  of  cells, 
except  two,  were  filled  by  as  desperate  and 
hardened  a  set  of  criminals  as  ever  looked 
through  prison  bars.  Five  were  in  on  the 
charge  of  murder,  three  for  highway  rob- 
bery, two  for  arson,  and  the  remaining  four 
were  horse-thieves  of  the  worst  type.  All 
of  these  prisoners  were  waiting  for  the  next 
session  of  court,  when  they  would  be  sent 
to  the  State  prison. 

While  Uncle  Joe  was  wondering  who 
would  occupy  the  remaining  two  cells,  word 
came  that  a  train  had  been  held  up  at  a 
place  called  Slawson,  about  fifteen  miles 
below  the  city.  Phillips,  on  the  advice  of 
Aunt  Polly,  immediately  organized  a  posse 
and  started  for  the  scene  of  the  hold-up. 
Uncle  Joe  remained  behind  to  guard  the 
jail. 

The  train  robbers  had  had  several  hours' 
start  when  Phillips  and  his  men  arrived  at 
Slawson,  but  the  posse  immediately  took  the 
trail  and  kept  up  the  pursuit  so  well,  that 
the  robbers  were  overtaken,  and  after  a 
sharp  conflict  two  were  shot  dead  and  the 
remaining  two  captured  and  brought  to  the 
city,  heavily  shackled  and  so  bound  up  with 
ropes  as  to  be  unable  to  move  a  limb.  The 
instant  the  posse  stopped  at  the  jail  they 
were  surrounded  by  an  excited  crowd. 

"  That 's '  Missouri  Bill,' "  they  cried,  point- 
ing to  the  larger  of  the  men,  who  broke  out 
with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  You  bet  it 's  me,"  he  shouted.  "  I  feel 
a  little  hungry,  so  I  '11  stop  and  take  a  few 
meals  and  then  I  '11  crawl  out  of  your  con- 
founded paste-board  box." 

"  Missouri  Bill,"  as  he  was  called,  was  a 
well  known  criminal  in  western  Kansas  at 
that  time.  He  was  suspected  of  several 
murders,  was  a  professional  horse-thief  and 
an  all  around  "bad  man."  At  the  time  of 
his  arrest  there  was  a  large  reward  hanging 


over  his  head,  and  Uncle  Joe  rubbed  his 
hands  in  glee  when  he  was  brought  in. 

The  train  robbers  were  forced  into  the 
two  remaining  cells  at  the  muzzle  of  a  Win- 
chester and  left  to  their  own  reflections. 

Hank  Phillips  realized  what  a  desperate 
character  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  although 
Missouri  Bill  actually  meant  what  he  said 
about  escaping,  Hank  had  ideas  of  his  own 
on  that  question. 

A  few  days  afterward  my  aunt  invited  me 
to  make  them  a  visit  at  the  jail.  My  family 
lived  on  a  farm  about  ten  miles  out  of  the 
city,  and  when  father  came  in  one  day  with 
a  load  of  produce  I  came  with  him.  I  was 
only  a  small  boy  at  the  time  and  vividly  re- 
member the  awe  with  which  I  looked  through 
the  gratings  at  the  men  confined  in  their 
cells.  Everything  was  novel  and  interest- 
ing to  me,  and  while  I  was  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  hall,  I  was  given  distinctly  to 
understand  that  I  was  to  hold  no  conversa- 
tion with  the  prisoners  and  above  all  things 
to  pass  nothing  to  them  through  the  corri- 
dor door. 

Phillips's  usual  custom  was  to  allow  the 
prisoners  the  freedom  of  their  corridor  dur- 
ing the  day  time;  the  men  passing  the  time 
in  playing  cards,  reading,  or  doing  whatever 
suited  their  fancy.  There  was  no  danger 
as  the  outer  door  was  always  locked  and 
barred,  the  walls  were  thick,  and  the  one 
window  in  the  corridor  was  ten  feet  from 
the  floor  and  heavily  grated. 

Knowing  the  treacherous  character  of 
Missouri  Bill,  Phillips  did  not  allow  him 
to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  for 
several  weeks,  but  as  time  passed,  and  he 
showed  no  signs  of  putting  his  threat  into 
execution,  his  appeal  to  "  stretch  his  legs  a 
little  "  was  granted,  although  the  shackles 
were  still  on  his  ankles,  which  prevented,  in 
a  measure,  any  attempt  to  escape. 

"  I  guess  he  can 't  cut  up  any  dido,"  re- 
marked my  uncle  in  his  usual  free-and-easy 
way. 

Aunt  Polly,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
convinced. 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  that  man,  Hank,"  she 
commanded.  "  I  don 't  believe  he  is  so  peni- 
tent as  he  appears." 

Phillips  followed  her  commands  to  the 
letter,  and  at  no  time  did  he  abate  his 
watchfulness,  and  for  about  two  weeks  all 
went  well.  Early  one  morning  the  sheriff 
from  a  neighboring  county  galloped  into  the 
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city  with  a  posse  of  men,  and  the  informa- 
tion that  a  noted  desperado  had  been  trailed 
into  our  county.  He  wanted  Phillips  to 
assist  in  capturing  him. 

Hank  was  loth  to  accompany  him,  but 
Uncle  Joe  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  danger, 
and  even  Aunt  Polly  thought  it  was  his  duty 
to  go,  so  he  went. 

Uncle  Joe  was  cautioned  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  prisoners,  and  it  was  deemed 
best  to  hold  Missouri  Bill  in  his  cell  until 
Phillips  returned.  There  were  two  Win- 
chester rifles  and  two  revolvers  belonging 
to  the  jail,  and  these  were  carefully  loaded 
and  placed  in  convenient  corners,  where 
they  could  be  grasped  at  a  moment 's  warn- 
ing. 

During  the  forenoon  Uncle  Joe  had  occa- 
sion to  do  a  little  carpenter  work  in  the  hall, 
and  taking  a  heavy  chisel,  a  file,  saw,  and 
hammer,  he  went  to  work,  and  after  two 
hours  made  the  necessary  repairs.  When 
he  had  finished  he  thoughtlessly  left  the 
tools  on  the  floor. 

About  one  o'clock,  having  fed  the  prison- 
ers, and  feeling  rather  tired  from  his  morn- 
ing's work,  Uncle  Joe  lay  down  to  take  a 
nap,  but  cautioned  Aunt  Polly  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  prisoners.  I  was  thus  left  to 
myself,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  I  wandered 
out  into  the  hall  and  discovered  the  tools. 

I  was  soon  busily  occupied  sawing  a  piece 
of  wood  which  I  found  on  the  floor,  and  of 
course,  managed  to  strike  several  nails  and 
ruin  the  saw.  Then  I  took  up  the  chisel, 
and  in  attempting  to  use  it  cut  my  hand. 
This  so  frightened  me  that  I  dropped  the 
chisel  on  the  cement  floor  and  broke  its 
edge. 

The  attention  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
drawn,  and  they  were  crowding  about  the 
corridor  door,  talking  excitedly  among  them- 
selves. When  they  saw  my  frightened  looks 
one  of  the  men  said, — 

"  Aha,  sonny,  you  '11  catch  it  now  for 
spoiling  your  uncle's  tools." 

I  knew  he  spoke  the  truth,  for  my  uncle 
always  prided  himself  on  keeping  a  keen  edge 
on  his  tools.  I  knew  I  should  get  a  scold- 
ing and  perhaps  a  whipping,  and  began  to 
look  around  for  some  place  to  hide  them. 

"  Pass  'em  in  here,"  continued  the  man, 
"  I  '11  keep  'em  safe,  and  your  uncle  won't 
ever  know  that  you  have  touched  'em.  I  '11 
sharpen  'em  up  in  good  style." 

I  hesitated,  but  finally  concluded  that  I 


would  escape  punishment  by  so  doing.  I 
passed  them  through  the  grated  door.  I 
distinctly  remember  how  the  prisoners 
crowded  around  one  another  and  danced, 
laughed,  and  slapped  each  other  on  the 
back,  though  at  the  time  I  was  too  young 
to  see  any  cause  for  these  demonstrations. 

"  Now,  sonny,  don't  say  a  word  to  your 
uncle,  but  come  here  tomorrow  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  I  '11  have  these  tools  all  sharp- 
ened as  good  as  new.  If  you  tell  your 
uncle  he  '11  wallop  your  jacket  in  good 
style." 

I  promised  obedience  and  soon  returned 
to  the  sitting  room,  where  I  was  presently 
occupied  in  a  picture  book.  Uncle  Joe 
awoke  from  his  nap,  but  as  he  did  not  say 
anything  about  the  tools,  I,  of  course,  did 
not  mention  the  subject. 

About  dark  a  telegram  came  from  Phil- 
lips that  he  would  not  return  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  the  message  closed  with, 
"  Keep  close  watch  on  Bill." 

Uncle  Joe  laughed.  "  Phillips  gets  scared 
too  easy.  I  'd  like  to  see  any  of  them  get 
away.  I  guess  there  won't  be  any  trouble." 

The  night  passed  without  any  indications 
of  trouble.  The  doors  and  windows  were 
locked  and  barred  and  every  man  was  in  his 
cell. 

At  breakfast  my  aunt  inquired  of  Uncle 
Joe  if  he  had  heard  any  suspicious  noises  dur- 
ing the  night. 

"  Noises ? "  he  asked.  "  No,  what  kind  of 
noises?  Guess  you  were  dreaming." 

"  Maybe  I  was  dreaming,  and  maybe  I 
wasn't,  Joe  Divers.  I  heard  noises  like 
someone  using  a  file  in  the  corridor." 

"You  're  always  hearing  noises,"  remarked 
Uncle  Joe  impatiently. 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  go  out  in  the  corri- 
dor and  look  things  over,"  commanded  Aunt 
Polly. 

After  breakfast  we  went  out  into  the  hall 
while  Aunt  Polly  went  upstairs  to  feed  the 
prisoners  on  the  second  floor.  Uncle  Joe 
unlocked  the  corridor  door  and  stepped  in- 
side while  I  paused  on  the  threshold. 

As  the  prisoners  were  all  desperate  char- 
acters who  would  stop  at  nothing  to  effect 
their  escape,  Phillips  had  adopted  an  ingen- ' 
ious  method  (born  in  the  brain  of  Aunt  Polly) 
of  releasing  the  prisoners.  He  would  un- 
lock the  padlocks  of  all  the  cell  doors,  but 
leave  the  lock  in  the  staple  until  all  were 
ready,  then  he  would  let  out  the  occupant 
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of  the  cell  nearest  the  corridor  door,  keep- 
ing him  covered  with  a  revolver  meantime, 
and  make  him  let  out  the'  others.  By  the 
time  the  second  man  was  released  Phillips 
would  be  outside  the  corridor  door  and  have 
it  locked. 

Uncle  Joe  scrutinized  the  corridor,  but 
could  see  nothing  wrong.  He  then  passed 
along  from  cell  to  cell,  unlocking  the  pad- 
locks and  leaving  them  in  the  staples.  Then 
he  came  back  to  the  cell  nearest  the  outer 
door,  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  revolver,  but 
he  had  apparently  forgotten  it  as  he  with- 
drew his  hand  rather  impatiently.  Walking  up 
to  the  cell  door,  he  threw  off  the  padlock,  the 
door  flew  open,  out  came  the  occupant,  and 
the  next  moment  Uncle  Joe  was  knocked 
flat  by  a  well  directed  blow  from  the  des- 
perado's fist,  while  the  man  ran  to  the  cell 
adjoining  his,  threw  off  the  lock,  and  the  re- 
leased prisoner  ran  from  cell  to  cell  to  let 
out  the  others,  while  Uncle  Joe's  assailant 
sprang  upon  him  again  and  held  him  down. 

To  say  that  I  was  frightened  would  but 
faintly  express  it.  I  stood  a  moment  half- 
dazed,  then  realizing  the  danger,  I  jumped 
back  and  slammed  the  corridor  door  shut 
and  locked  it.  Then  I  sprang  up  the  stairs 
where  Aunt  Polly,  who  had  heard  the 
struggle,  was  already  coming  down  with  a 
Winchester  rifle  in  her  hand.  As  she  stepped 
on  the  stairs  to  descend,  there  was  an  ex- 
ultant yell  from  below,  and  with  a  crash 
the  corridor  door  fell  outwards  off  its  hinges. 
The  desperadoes  had  used  the  tools  to  good 
advantage. 

They  came  pouring  out  into  the  hall  under 
the  impression  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  open  the 
outer  door  to  effect  their  escape. 

"  Get  back  there,  every  mother's  son  of 
you!"  shouted  Aunt  Polly,  as  she  threw  the 
Winchester  to  her  shoulder  like  a  profes- 
sional. "  The  first  one  who  makes  a  step 
forward  is  a  dead  man." 

The  outlaws  halted  at  the  sight  of  the 
weapon,  but  only  for  a  moment.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight  but  a  small  boy  and  a  woman, 
and  what  did  they  care  for  a  female  who 
would  probably  faint  away  at  the  first  sign 
of  resistance? 

"  Come  on,  boys,"  shouted  Missouri  Bill, 
and  they  made  a  rush. 

Click!  click!  went  the  hammer,  as  Aunt 
Polly  saw  this  move;  then  bang!  bang!  and 
as  the  srnoke  rolled  away  one  man  reeled 


backward  with  a  hole  in  his  skull,  dead,  and 
another  with  a  howl  of  pain  retreated  into 
the  corridor,  holding  his  hands  to  his  side. 

As  the  smoke  lifted  and  I  saw  Aunt 
Polly's  face  -it  was  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  run  cold.  Afraid?  Well,  I  guess  not. 
Her  eyes  were  sparkling  like  coals  of  fire, 
her  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  as  she  spoke 
the  words  fairly  hissed  through  her  set 
teeth. 

"  Back,  you  villains!  Get  into  your  cells!" 
And  she  descended  a  step  or  two  with  the 
smoking  rifje  pointed  at  the  crowd. 

The  gang  fled  back  toward  the  corridor 
and  there  halted.  Missouri  Bill  gave  a  yell 
and  they  turned.  They  were  going  to  make 
another  rush. 

" Drop  that  gun,  old  lady,  or  we'll  kill 
you,"  shouted  their  leader. 

Without  even  turning  her  head,  my  aunt 
whispered: — 

"Willie,  do  you  run  down  and  lock  the 
hall  door  after  you,  then  run  out  on  the 
street  and  tell  the  men  the  prisoners  are 
escaping.  Hurry,  now,  or  they'll  kill  us 
both." 

I  sprang  down  the  stairs,  locked  the  hall 
door,  and  rushed  out  into  the  street.  What 
transpired  within  Aunt  Polly  told  us  later. 

The  gang  were  shouting  and  swearing  at 
being  defeated  by  one  woman,  and  when  I 
dashed  down  the  stairs  and  outside  they 
realized  that  it  was  "  now  or  never." 

"All  ready,  boys.  Come  on,"  shouted 
Bill,  and  forward  they  rushed.  They  reached 
the  stairs,  ran  up  a  few  steps,  then  there 
were  two  more  loud  reports  and  all  was 
still, —  all  except  that  sickening  bump  ! 
bump!  of  two  dead  bodies  as  they  fell  from 
step  to  step. 

Again  the  desperadoes  fled  to  the  rear  of 
the  hall,  but  without  the  leadership  of  Mis- 
souri Bill,  who  lay  with  his  companion  dead 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Aunt  Polly  had  up  to  this  time  been  act- 
ing solely  on  the  defensive,  but  now  she 
became  the  attacking  party.  Calmly  step- 
ping down  the  stairs  and  over  the  dead 
bodies,  her  face  livid  with  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  she  advanced. 

"Get  into  your  cells,  you  dogs,"  she 
screamed.  "  The  man  who  is  here  by  the 
time  I  count  ten  will  be  a  corpse.  One  — 
two  —  three  — 

She  got  no  further,  for  the  outlaws  made 
a  rush  for  their  cells.  Aunt  Polly  went 
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from  door  to  door  and  threw  on  the  pad- 
locks, then  released  Uncle  Joe,  who  had 
been  locked  into  a  cell.  By  this  time  I  had 
collected  a  crowd  of  armed  men,  who  came 
pouring  into  the  jail. 

Aunt  Polly  told  her  story  and  gave  orders 
for  the  removal  of  the  dead  bodies.     Then 


she  had  what  any  woman  would  have  had  — 
a  fit  of  hysterics. 

'  Uncle  Joe  would  have  resigned  his  posi- 
tion at  once,  but  Aunt  Polly  would  not  lis- 
ten to  it.  He  was  well  laughed  at,  how- 
ever, but  continued  in  the  office  until  the 
county  was  cleared  of  desperate  characters. 


WITH  the  present  number  the 
OVERLAND  enters  upon  its  thir- 
Volume  tieth    volume    of    the    present 

Thirty  of  series,  under  somewhat  remark- 
the  Overland  able  circumstances.  Thirty  vol- 
umes represent  a  life  double  that 
of  the  first  series,  and  people 
have  grown  to  look  upon  the  OVERLAND  as  as  regular  as 
the  equinoxes.  And  they  have  a  right  to  think  so. 
The  business  and  the  influence  of  the  OVERLAND,  its 
hold  on  the  confidence  of  its  increasing  number  of 
readers,  and  its  grip  on  the  business  sense  of  the  ad- 
vertising world,  were  never  greater  than  today.  It  is 
no  longer  a  patriotic  act  on  the  part  of  a  business  man 
to  "  help  along  a  Pacific  Coast  magazine,"  but  a  cold 
business  principle  to  put  his  advertisement  in  a  publi- 
cation that  will  "  help  him  along."  A  glance  at  the 
advertising  pages,  and  a  brief  noting  of  the  character 
and  standing  of  the  firms  therein  Represented,  both 
Eastern  and  Western,  will  prove  this  assertion. 

But  this  characteristic  has  had  a  remarkable  devel- 
opment in  the  past  two  months.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  time  it  was  decided  to  put  the  magazine  in  the 
ranks  of  those  which  seemed  to  be  making  the  great- 
est progress,  —  the  ten-cent  magazines.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  trusting  to  the  adver- 
tising pages  to  bear  the  increased  responsibility  of 
meeting  all  expenses  outside  of  the  bare  cost  of  paper, 
presswork,  binding,  and  postage.  The  experiment  is 
a  success.  It  may  seem  that  scanty  time  has  been 
allowed  before  making  this  announcement,  but  it  hag 
been  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  in  a  position  to  know 
and  most  interested  in  the  outcome.  The  circulation 


has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  without  sys- 
tematic canvass  and  in  the  time  of  year  when  the 
world  would  rather  rest  than  read. 

By  next  Pall  we  shall  have  the  contingent  of  cautious 
ones  who  have  waited  to  see  whether  the  drop  in  price 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  lowered  quality.  In  Decem- 
ber and  January  the  methodical  people  who  then  make 
up  their  yearly  lists  and  change  at  no  other  time  will 
come  in,  and  all  the  time,  continually,  from  country 
postoffices  and  from  the  towns  and  cities  all  over  the 
land,  subscriptions  are  coming  to  hand.  Then  the 
news-stands  are  pushing  the  good  work  along.  Many 
have  given  generous  space  and  display  to  make  the 
change  known,  and  have  reaped  a  corresponding  re- 
ward. A  dime  is  small,  even  in  hard  times,  when 
measured  with  the  literary  and  artistic  merits  of  the 
OVERLAND,  and  it  is  anew  strikingly  exemplified  that 
many  a  little  makes  a  mickle. 

And  this  increase  in  circulation  makes  the(!vi:i:- 
LAND  the  staple,  practically  the  only,  medium  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  which  to  put  advertisements 
which  require  better  printing  and  more  permanence 
than  a  daily  can  give,  and  this  means  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  high-class  advertising.  This  rec- 
ognized more  and  more  fully  all  the  time,  makes  it 
certain  that  we  can  charge  rates  and  get  amounts  of 
advertising  that  will  enable  us  to  improve  the  maga- 
zine in  every  particular  of  contents  and  make-up. 
The  OVERLAND,  since  the  change,  is  on  the  up-grade, 
with  an  angle  and  momentum  surprising  to  those  who 
had  not  looked  closely  into  the  possibilities  of  the 
change,  and  gratifying  to  those  who  can  say,  "  I  told 
you  so!" 
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To  AVOID  any  possibility  of 
confusion  it  becomes  of  import- 
Two  ance  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
Editions  of  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
the  Overland  editions  of  the  OVERLAND.  The 
importance  is  because  since  the 
reduction  in  price  the  two  edi- 
tions have  different  prices.  One  is  the  regular  edition, 
the  one  prepared  for  the  general  public  and  sold 
at  ten  cents  a  number,  or  one  dollar  a  year.  The 
other  is  the  Educational  Edition.  It  is  prepared  espe- 
cially for  schools  and  those  interested  in  education.  In 
addition  to  all  the  body  matter  that  goes  into  the  reg- 
ular edition,  it  contains  an  Educational  Department, 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Coffey,  and  devoted  to  the  public 
schools  of  California.  A  different  cover  is  supplied  to 
this  edition,  and  its  cost  is  fifteen  cen,ts  a  number  or 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  year.  Subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived for  it  from  any  person  wishing  it,  although,  to 
avoid  confusion,  it  is  not  sold  on  the  news-stands. 
Special  orders  for  it  are  always  honored.  This  is  the 
edition  served  to  the  schools  of  California  by  the  OVER- 
LAND as  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Thirty-two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  are  served  to  the  district  school  libraries,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  there  read  by  clerks,  teachers,  and 
pupils,  who  are  allowed  to  take  them  to  their  homes. 
By  anybody  who  is  able  to  compute  the  cost  of  such  an 
addition  in  a  school  edition  of  4,000  copies,  the  salary 
of  an  editor,  the  additional  pages,  and  the  changes  in 
the  cover  and  other  parts  of  the  magazine  to  fit  it  for 
school  use,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Educational  Edition 
at  $1.50  is  cheaper  than  the  regular  edition  at  $1.00. 

IT  HAS  long  been  a  complaint 
of   newsdealers  that  the  OVER- 
The  New         LAND  was  a  trifle  large,  espec- 
Size  and          ially  in  length,  to  go  comfortably 
Dress  in  display  cases  made  to  fit  the 

standard  magazines.  To  over- 
come this,  we  have  lessened  the 
margin  of  the  leaf  a  little,  without  modifying  the  type 
page,  and  at  the  same  time  have  adopted  a  new  style 
of  type,  the  face  first  devised  and  used  by  the  Century. 
It  is  chosen  as  the  most  condensed  possible,  consistent 
with  the  highest  degree  of  legibility  and  beauty.  So 
condensed  is  it  that  it  runs  about  800  words  to  the 
page  in  place  of  the  650  words  in  the  leaded  pages 
that  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  old  magazine. 

It  is  perhaps  in  order  to  apologize  to  our  friends  of 
the  Celitury  for  copying  so  closely  after  them  in  dress, 
but  surely  the  other  steps  we  are  taking  at  the  same 
time  are  far  enough  removed  from  the  policy  of  that 
great  magazine,  to  disprove  any  imputation  of  servil- 
ity. And  if  in  return  the  Century  sees  anything  de- 
sirable about  the  OVERLAND,  we  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  it  make  reprisals. 


An 

Apology 
to  Newsdealers 


THE  management  of  the  mag- 
azine expected  that  the  new  rate 
would  largely  increase  the  de- 
mand for  the  June  and  July  num- 
bers, and  to  prepare  for  it  largely 
increased  the  number  of  copies 
printed.  They  did  not  look,  however,  for  the  rush  that 
has  come  upon  it,  and  that  the  news  companies  would 
use  up  the  liberally  increased  supply,  and  still  demand 
more.  From  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Denver,  and 
St.  Paul,  have  come  these  urgent  orders  from  our  trans- 
mountain  patrons,  while  on  the  coast  almost  every  lit- 
tle town  and  every  dealer  in  the  larger  towns  has  sent 
in  extra  orders.  Where  a  score  answered  before,  a 
hundred  falls  short  now.  This  great  demand  developed 
after  of  necessity  the  first  forms  of  the  July  number  were 
printed,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  edition 
of  this  month  will  not  go  round.  For,  in  addition  to 
these  news-stand  demands,  there  are  the  subscription 
orders  pouring  in  in  shoals. 

In  view  of  these  facts  an  apology  is  the  best  we  can 
do,  an  apology  for  not  trusting  amply  enough  that  the 
people  of  this  country  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it.  By  August  we  shall  nave  been  able  to  guage  the 
demand  better  and  shall  print  an  edition  which  will 
come  nearer  meeting  all  calls.  Meanwhile  we  ask  for 
a  little  patience. 

THE  only  discord  in  the  con- 
cert  °^  aPProva'  and  extra  de- 
mand for  the  OVERLAND  at  the 
new  rate  has  come  from  New 
York.  There  it  is  a  labor  to  get 
the  newsdealers  even  to  display 
a  magazine  not  published  in  that  city.  The  company 
which  controls  the  elevated  railway  stands  demands 
a  payment  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month  from  the  pub- 
lisher before  it  will  even  put  a  magazine  on  sale,  not 
agreeing  to  sell  a  single  copy.  This  is  a  curious  an- 
omaly of  trade;  for  our  magazine  is  fully  returnable, 
and  we  allow  even  the  postage  on  returns.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  fifteen  dollars  is  not  paid  and  will 
not  be  till  we  have  been  able  to  satisfy  the  spontan- 
eous demand  we  have  mentioned.  A  member  of  this 
editorial  staff,  in  New  York  last  summer,  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  a  back  issue  of  the  OVKRLAND,  while  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  one  of 
largest  in  New  York.  He  went  to  the  library  and  in- 
quired if  they  had  a  bound  file.  "  0,  yes,  but  not  of 
the  recent  numbers."  The  attendant  was  asked  to 
look  at  the  file  and  see  where  it  stopped.  "  In  1875." 
Truly,  we  do  not  believe  a  single  prominent  library 
in  any  other  great  city  in  America  would  have  made 
that  showing.  In  many  they  take  from  two  to  seven 
copies.  New  York  is  not  really  an  American  city,  and 
still  it  is  too  provincial  to  be  a  European  city, —  it  is 
just  New  York. 


New  York 

not  so 
«•  Great" 
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CALIFORNIA  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure  °f  welcoming  to  her  borders 
Christian  many  of  the  great  organizations 
Endeavorers  an<^  OT^era  °f  tne  country,  but  in 
many  ways  she  has  inever  been 
more  honored  than  during  this 
month  of  July,  1897.  The  thirty  thousand  Christian 
Endeavorers  who  are  expected  to  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  convention  represent  nearly  three  million 
members  and  forty-seven  thousand  separate  societies. 
More  than  that,  they  represent  the  generation  next  to 
follow,  the  rulers  of  the  world  in  a  few  decades, —  the 
young  people  of  our  land  and  others  who  have  chosen 
righteousness  as  their  portion,  and  whose  days,  it  is 
promised,  shall  be  long  in  the  land.  To  them  let  our 
welcome  be  hearty  and  generous.  They  come  in  the 
Master's  name,  let  us  receive  them  in  a  way  that  shall 
more  than  maintain  California's  reputation. 

The  portraits  we  publish  of  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  society  are  most  of  them  of  men  so  well  known  that 
nothing  need  be  said  of  them  here.  We  wish  we  could 
publish  a  plate  from  a  composite  photograph  of  the 
whole' thirty  thousand 

THIS     question     unavoidably 
Is  San  springs  to  the  lips  of  a  stranger 

Francisco        '"  '^an  Francisco,  these  days,  for 
Heaven?          nere  's  a  *"own  where  expectora- 
tion upon  the  sidewalk  or  in  a 
public    conveyance    is    actually 
punished  by  imprisonment,  even  when  the  offender  is 
a  man  of  wealth.     And  here,  too,  a  theater  ticket  is 
worth  its  price;  for  a  high  hat  ordinance  actually  en- 
forced makes  it  certain  that  no  intrusive  screen  of 
silk  and  feathers  shall  shut  the  stage  from  view.  Some 
other  abuses  yet  remain  to  cause  the  stranger  to  be  a 
little  in  doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  his  question,  but  a 
long  step  has  been  made. 

IT  is  hard  to  make  people  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  understand 
Annexation       the  feeling  most  residents  on  the 
of  Pacific  Coast  have  about  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  To  the  Easterner  Hawaii  is  very 

far  off,  it  is  half  round  the  globe 
almost,  and  has  as  little  to  do 
with  America,  as  New  Zealand  or  Borneo.  To  us  in 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu  is  next  door.  As  this  is 
written  a  glance  out  of  the  window  shows  a  great 
steamer  starting  on  her  voyage,  and  presumably  Hon- 
olulu will  be  her  next  landing  place.  At  our  wharves 
lie  vessels  discharging  Hawaiian  sugar,  or  loading 
cargoes  of  merchandise  for  the  plantations  of  Oahu. 
Our  business  houses  have  branches  and  agents  in  Hon- 
olulu. Between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  the 
steamer  service  is  as  direct  and  almost  as  regular  as 
the  ferry  boats  to  Oakland.  Almost  everybody  in  the 
city  of  any  standing  and  length  of  residence,  has  rel- 


atives and  friends,  in  numbers,  in  Honolulu,  which  is 
really  but  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco. 

San  Franciscans  have  talked  with  these  people  often, 
as  from  time  to  time  they  have  come  to  us  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  about  Hawaii,  its  revolution,  its 
people,  the  republic,  its  hopes  and  its  fears.  They 
have  heard  always  the  same  story  about  the  overthrow 
of  Queen  Liliuokalani,—  that  it  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  course  of  events,  that  not  for  many  years  had 
there  been  any  real  Kanaka  rule  in  a  country  where 
nine  tenths,  at  least,  of  the  property,  and  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  business  was  in  Caucasian  hands, 
that  the  revolution  would  have  taken  place  and  as  suc- 
cessfully, had  no  American  warship,  and  no  American 
diplomatic  representative  been  present.  They  scoff  at 
the  idea  that  a  corporal's  guard  of  white  men  would 
have  had  any  trouble,  so  far  as  native  opposition  is 
concerned,  in  marching  wheresoever  they  would  on  the 
Hawaiian  islands. 

To  us,  therefore,  of  the  West  Coast,  who  have  seen 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  maintain  itself  in  the  face  of 
four  years  of  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  an  Amer- 
ican administration,  who  know  the  people  who  were 
engaged  in  that  revolution  and  are  running  that  gov- 
ernment, and  know  that  they  are  not  adventurers  or 
office-seekers,  but  God-fearing,  earnest  people  who 
do  the  right  as  they  see  it,  and  who  saw  it  as  a  duty  to 
establish  a  republic  on  the  ruins  of  a  rotten  mock 
kingdom, —  to  us  it  seems  the  natural  and  right  thing 
to  welcome  that  republic,  if  it  so  desires,  into  the 
family  of  States  from  which  most  of  its  wealth, 
energy,  and  real  power,  were  derived. 

To  go  into  the  deeper  moral  question  as  to  whether 
the  white  people  had  the  right  to  go  to  Hawaii  at  all, 
and  take  civilization  there,  to  acquire  the  property  by 
their  superior  brain  power  and  energy,  and  to  develop 
commerce,  knowing  that  in  so  doing  they  .were  likely 
to  doom  the  inferior  native  population  to  absorption 
or  extinction,  would  be  to  open  a  pretty  large  subject. 
If  decided  adversely,  the  wheels  of  progress  of  the 
centuries  would  roll  backward, —  America  would  have 
to  be  restored  to  the  savage  and  the  buffalo;  indeed, 
all  property  beyond  that  required  for  the  immediate 
need  of  the  moment  would  become  wrong.  Civiliza- 
tion would  hardly  endure  the  shock  of  declaring  that 
a  man  may  not  use  his  own  powers  of  brain  and  muscle 
to  his  own  betterment.  The  communist  has  grounds 
for  argument  against  the  whites  of  Hawaii, —  others 
have  none. 

A  MOVEMENT  among  the  Alumni 
The  °f  tne  University  of   California 

Federated        's  wor';'1  mentioning  in  a  periodi- 
cal which  stands  for  the  higher 
things  in  life  on  the  West  Coast. 
There  have  been  alumni  associa- 
ations  in  various  departments  of   the  University,  —  as 


Alumni 
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the  colleges  at  Berkeley,  and  the  colleges  of  Medicine. 
Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy,  and  in  a  desultory  way  they 
have  done  good  work  for  their  Alma  Mater.  But  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  felt  the  power  of  these 
alumni  when  they  all  work  together,  as  they  did  for 
the  passage  of  the  one-cent  law,  and  the  Affiliated 
College  Building  law. 

A  belief  that  that  power  should  by  organization  be 
made  available  for  other  purposes,  equally  good,  and 
equally  legitimate,  but  not  so  obvious  as  in  themselves 
to  command  the  activity  of  every  son  of  the  Univer- 
sity, has  led  to  the  now  nearly  completed  federation  of 
the  associations. 

The  control  of  the  new  federation  is  vested  in  a 
council  to  be  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
departmental  association,  twenty-one  in  all.  To  them 
is  given  power  "  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  foster 
culture,  and  to  promote  professional  training  in  Cali- 
fornia; to  advance  all  the  interests  of  the  University 
of  California;  to  promote  intercourse,  good  fellow- 
ship, and  co-operation  among  all  the  graduates," — pro- 
vided that  their  actions  do  not  interfere  with  any 
activity  of  the  separate  departments.  A  two-thirds 
vote  is  required  to  carry  any  measure  of  the  council. 

The  effect  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the  new 
federation  will  have  power  to  do  many  things,  if  they 
can  give  reasons  with  their  recommendations  that  by 
their  sweet  reasonableness  shall  Command  a  practically 
unanimous  consent  among  the  alumni.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  such  amiable  advice  can  have  but  little 
weight  and  that  the  council  should  have  a  larger 
measure  of  authority,  it  is  to  be  replied  that  the 
several  associations  have  no  power  to  command  the 
services  of  a  single  alumnus  without  his  consent,  and 
so  they  could  not  delegate  a  power  they  did  not 
possess. 

With  such  a  nucleus  of  disinterested  workers  as  the 
twenty-five  hundred  or  so  of  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  several 
hundred  a  year,  and  dispersed  all  through  the  State  in 
positions  of  trust  and  influence,  many  public-spirited 
movements  may  be  helped,  especially  where  they  are 
of  the  kind  so  to  commend  themselves  to  intelligent 
people  that  the  Stanford  alumni,  those  of  Eastern  col- 
leges, and  the  great  body  of  educated  people  who 
belong  to  no  college,  will  also  lend  their  aid. 

And  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  which  everybody  knows  ought  to  be  done,  and 
can  be  done,  if  a  large  number  of  people  work  at 
them  simultaneously,  which  nobody  attempts  alone 
because  it  seems  futile.  The  Augean  stable  was  a 
labor  to  Hercules,  but  it  could  have  been  easily 
handled  by  a  properly  numerous  corps  of  broom 
wielders. 

It  is  this  kind  of  work, —  for  principles  not  men, — 
for  the  good  of  all,  not  for  the  advantage  of  any, — 


that  the  State  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  sons  she 
has  educated.  She  trains  them  in  military  tactics  ex- 
pressly that  she  may  call  upon  them  in  her  need,  and 
her  right  to  their  help  is  no  less  complete  in  the 
equally  intense  struggles  of  peace. 

Governor   Lord,   of  Oregon 

(See  frontispiece). 

WILLIAM  PAINE  LORD,  governor  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1839.  His  first 
instruction  was  in  a  school  of  Quakers  ;  then  for  a 
time  he  received  private  tuition,  and  next  attended 
Fairfield  College,  New  York,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1860,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  class.  Next 
he  read  law  under  the  direction  of  Judge  George  P. 
Fisher,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  habit  of  careful  and  per- 
sistent attention  was  then  formed,  and  to  this  day  is 
characteristic  of  him.  Any  matter  which  engages  his 
notice  receives  earnest  thought  and  thorough  exami- 
nation. In  the  spring  of  1862  young  Lord  was  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Delaware 
Cavalry,  and  was  chosen  captain  of  one  of  its  four 
companies.  The  battalion  was  soon  increased  to 
seven  companies,  when  Captain  Lord  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  major.  The  battalion  was  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Major  Lord  was  active  in 
its  important  engagements,  until  detailed  as  judge- 
advocate  on  the  staff  of  General  Lew  Wallace.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  young  officer  resumed  his  law 
studies,  and  having  been  graduated  at  the  Albany  Law 
School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1866.  He  was  then  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Second  United  States  Artillery,  and  after  seeing 
service  at  forts  Alcatraz  and  Steilacoom,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Alaska,  resigned  in  1868  and  went  to 
Salem,  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practise  of 
law.  Then  commenced  the  successful  civil  career  of 
Major  Lord,  as  his  friends  were  accustomed  to  call 
him.  His  attention  to  interests  of  clients,  his  thorough 
preparation  of  his  cases,  his  fairness  and  courtesy  to 
adversaries,  his  knowledge  of  law  and  aptness  in  apply- 
ing its  remedies,  soon  brought  him  a  lucrative  prac- 
tise and  popularity,  and  in  1870  he  was  chosen  city 
attorney  of  the  capital  city  of  his  adopted  State.  His 
successful  conduct  of  certain  important  litigation,  in 
which  the  city  was  engaged,  added  to  his  growing 
prominence.  In  1878  he  was  chosen  State  Senator  for 
Marion  county,  for  four  years,  and  resigned  in  1880  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party,  whose 
principles  he  had  espoused  in  his  youth.  He  was 
chosen  supreme  judge  by  a  good  majority,  and  was 
twice  re-elected,  in  1882  and  1888,  by  increasing  ma- 
jorities. To  the  bench  Justice  Lord  brought  his  care- 
fully trained  and  well-stored  mind,  and  his  opinions 
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have  greatly  elevated  the  plane  of  his  State's  juris- 
prudence, and  given  him  a  fixed  place  among  the  jurists 
of  the  country.  While  yet  on  the  bench,  in  1894,  his 
nomination  for  governor  came  from  his  fellow  Repub- 
licans, and  as  the  successor  of  Sylvester  Pennoyer,  he 
received  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  for  an  executive  of 
the  State.  He  was  married  in  1880,  to  Miss  Juliet 
Montague,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  they  have  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

Personally,  Governor  Lord  is  of  pleasant  and  sincere 
manner,  dignified,  and  somewhat  reserved.  He  has 
pronounced  literary  tastes,  and  one  of  the  features  of 
his  home  in  Salem  is  his  carefully  selected  and  well 
used  library. 

"Little  Pete  'an  Pious  Murphy" 

"yOU  see  it  happened  this  way,  pard,—  way  back  in 

*      "eighty-three 
I  wer  cook  fer  Murphy's  outfit,  they  branded  "Circle 

G," 
An'  marked  er  crop  off  left  ear  an'  underbit  ther 

right,— 
You  could  tell  ol'  Murphy's  critters  ef  you  met  'em 

after  night. 

You  bet  your  life  that  gang  were  tough,  an'  Murphy!  — 

see  here,  pard, 
We  called  him  "  Pious  Murphy,"  cause  he  used  to  swear 

so  hard. 
But  he  knowed  his  work,  did  Murphy,  an'  the  boys  they 

all  allowed 
That   in   ridin'  or  a-ropin'  he  could  beat  ther  whole 

derned  crowd. 

An'  "  Little  Pete,"—  we  called  him,—  his  name  were 

Collins  though, — 
With  sheep,  nigh  on  three  thousand,  were  makin'  lots 

of  dough, 
An'  as  sheep  an'  cattle  never  hitch,  it  was  n't  very 

strange 
That  Pete  an'  Murphy  had  er  row  as  to  which  one 

owned  the  range. 

Well,  Murphy  he  were' sandy  an'  Pete  were  sandy  too, 
So  we  looked  to  see  some  shootin'  fore  ther  gentlemen 

got  through. 
We  watched  an'  waited,  thinkin'  it  ed  come  off  eny 

day, 
But  it  did  n't,  an'  it  's  funny  but  it  happened  roun' 

this  way. 

It  seems  that  Collins  lost  one  day  er  valued  South- 
down ewe, 

An'  Murphy  'd  lost  er  red  roan  steer,  an'  he  were  huntin' 
too. 

An'  they  chanced  to  come  together  at  ther  foot  of 
Tamarack  butte, 


An'  both  clum  down  an'  pulled  their  guns  an'  started 
fer  to  shoot. 

An'  jest  as  both  were  ready,  all  things  bein'  on  the 

square 
There  walked  out  of  er  thicket  er  derned  big  grizzly 

bear, 

As  ugly  as  ol'  Satan  an'  fer  size  he  'd  not  be  beat, 
An'  Pete  yelled, ''Shoot  him,  Murphy!"  an' Murphy, 

"Shoot  him,  Pete!" 

The  bear  he  stood  an'  sized  'em  up,  as  to  which  were 

tenderest, 
And  then  he  went  for  Murphy,  thinkin'  he  must  be  the 

best. 
An'  Pete  —  he  had  n't  lost  no  bears  —  he  did  n't  stop 

to  see 
How  Murphy  an'  the  bear  made  out,  but  started  up  a 

tree. 

Then  Murphy  broke  ther  record  to  er  little  yaller  pine. 
Pete  said,—  in  tellin'  it  after,—  "  You  'd  jest  ought  to 

seed  him  climb!" 
An'  it  seems  too  bad  to  tell  it  after  Imakin'  such  fine 

runs, — 
But  the  boys  in  shinnin'  up  them  trees   both  on  'em 

dropped  their  guns. 

We  hunted  'em  up  that  evening, —  it  were  stormin' 

mighty  hard, — 
An'  we  found  'em  sittin'  there  cussin'  an'  the  bear  a- 

holdin'  guard. 
An'  partner,  do  you   think  it  strange  that  you  should 

hear  me  say 
That  them  fellars  were  ther  best  of  friends  from  then 

until  this  day? 

y.  K.  Rice. 

The  "Panama"  Riot  in  Chile,   1849 

EDITOR  OVERLAND  MONTHLY: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  magazine  I  found  in  Sacramento, 
and  having  been  an  old  pioneeer,  though  long  absent 
from  the  State,  I  find  your  articles  very  interesting. 
One  article  reminded  me  of  an  occurrence  that  hap- 
pened when  I  came  around  the  Horn,  you  may  perchance 
think  it  of  interest.  If  it  occurred  in  the  present  day 
it  would  be  a  pretext  for  a  war  cloud  far  darker  than 
Cuba  presents  now. 

In  former  years  I  have  read  several  articles  on  what 
was  called  "  The  Panama  riot "  in  Chile,  evidently  writ- 
ten by  those  who  saw  nothing  of  it.  Having  been  an 
eye  witness,  I  will  relate  the  facts  in  justice  to  others. 
and  to  show  what  a  big  fire  can  be  kindled  from  a 
spark. 

I  was  a  passenger  on  the  ship  Hopewell,  and  we  ar- 
rived in  Talcuana,  Chile,  in  June,  1849.  I  kept  no 
memorandum  but  think  it  was  June.  Soon  after  our 
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arrival  the  ship  Panama  arrived,  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
young  men,  mostly  going  to  California.  I  think  that 
there  were  about  two  hundred,  generally  young  men  of 
respectable  families,  and  a  more  orderly  set  of 
men  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  together  than  were  in 
the  two  ships.  They  were  representative  men  of  our 
then  much  younger  and  smaller  republic.  Talcuana 
was  then  a  port  where  whalers  often  stopped  to  outfit, 
and  was  not  a  place  to  elevate  the  morals  of  any  one, 
yet  very  few  forgot  to  respect  themselves,  and  they 
were  principally  sailors.  Fights  or  any  disorder  were 
the  exception  until  the  event  happened  which  I  am 
about  to  describe,  proving  how  easily  a  volcano  may 
break  out  at  any  time. 

The  two  ships  were  getting  in  a  supply  of  water  and 
provisions  and  were  to  sail  in  a  few  days.  All  were  in 
a  hurry  to  get  off  on  their  way  to  California  and  were 
a  little  discontented  at  the  unnecessarily  long  delay. 
All  the  sights  had  been  exhausted  and  the  trips  to  Con- 
ception with  its  earthquake  tumbled  down  churches, 
had  become  monotonous.  The  police  and  serenes 
(night  watchmen)  had  become  somewhat  arbitrary,  but 
that  was  generally  passed  off  with  good  grace. 

On  shore  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very 
gentlemanly,  manly,  and  handsome  fellow,  a  passenger 
on  the  Panama,  named  Hilton.  We  were  both  from 
New  York.  Everybody  had  a  nickname  in  those  days, 
and  his  comrades  called  him  "  Texas,"  because  he  had 
served  in  a  Texas  company  in  the  Mexican  War.  It 
happened  one  lovely  night  that  we  were  standing  under 
the  custom  house  colonnade,  leaning  against  the  big 
columns.  It  faced  the  bay  and  gave  a  fine  view  of 
that  handsome  harbor.  I  remember  that  he  had  been 
telling  me  some  of  his  war  experiences. 

While  we  stood  there  talking  we  heard  shouts  on 
the  street,  and  the  rallying  cry,  "  Panama  !  Hope- 
well!"  which  had  generally  been  used  when  all  were  to 
go  aboard  ship.  Presently  a  crowd  came  rushing 
down  the  street,  crying,  "  To  the  beach,  boys,  and  get 
stones!"  (The  beach  was  lined  with  stones  that  had 
been  ships'  ballast.)  Then  came  a  company  of  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets. 

We  both  stood  there  looking  on,  thinking  that  it  was 
none  of  our  fight,  when  suddenly  a  serene  slipped  up 
behind  Hilton  and  cut  him  on  the  head  with  his  sword. 
Nothing  but  his  hat  saved  him,  and  as  it  was,  he  got  a 
bad  cut. 

Hilton  immediately  turned,  made  a  rush  under  the 
fellow's  guard,  knocked  him  down,  took  his  sword,  and 
welted  him  with  the  flat  side.  Then  he  tore  the  fel- 
low's shirt  and  tied  his  hands  behind  him.  After  this 
he  rushed  after  the  soldiers,  took  them  in  the  rear,  and 
began  cutting  right  and  left,  laying  out  several,  but 
using  only  the  flat  of  the  sword  and  his  fist.  I  saw 
him  knock  down  two,  but  I  tried  to  be  pretty  busy,  and 
did  n't  see  it  all. 


I  heard  him  tell  the  boys,  "  Rush  in,  boys,  and  grab 
their  muskets  and  knock  them  down.  I  will  keep  'em 
stirred  up  back  here."  And  he  did,  for  he  was  an 
extremely  active  and  powerful  man,  and  cool-headed. 
Finally  the  boys  had  captured  enough  muskets,  and 
he  formed  them  in  a  line,  and  charged  on  the  balance 
of  the  soldiers,  driving  them  out  the  street.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  in  their  hurry  threw  away  their  guns.  We 
also  captured  a  bugle,  and  had  our  own  music.  This 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  get  into  a  row  without  any 
intent. 

It  appears  that  the  row  commenced  in  a  dance-house, 
where  some  sailors  were  dancing.  One  of  them  took 
off  an  extra  flannel  shirt,  owing  to  the  heat,  and 
handed  it  to  a  woman  to  take  care  of.  A  Chileno 
seized  it  from  her,  either  from  jealousy  or  some  other 
cause,  and  she  told  the  sailor,  who  took  it  away  and 
kicked  the  Chileno,  who  had  drawn  a  knife.  Then  a 
sereno  came  in  and  took  the  sailor  off  to  the  calaboose. 
When  the  other  sailors  saw  their  friend  in  charge  of 
the  police,  they  rushed  after  to  the  calaboose,  and  de- 
manded his  release,  saying  that  they  would  leave  a  fine 
till  he  was  tried  the  next  day,  but  that  they  did  not 
want  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  nothing.  Suddenly  a 
company  of  soldiers  charged  on  the  crowd,  which  was 
composed  of  sailors  and  passengers  from  the  two 
ships,  and  then  commenced  the  row  and  the  cry,  "  To 
the  beach  for  rocks." 

The  passengers  and  sailors  considered  the  arrest  an 
unjust  outrage,  and  the  charging  of  the  soldiers  on  an 
unarmed  crowd  —  which  had  offered  money  for  bail  if 
the  police  would  let  the  sailor  go  till  the  next  day — was 
a  little  more  than  they  could  stand. 

Hilton  marched  the  boys  to  the  calaboose  and  de- 
manded the  release  of  the  sailor  or  they  would  take 
him.  It  was  refused  at  first,  and  a  large  beam  was 
gotten  to  break  in  the  door.  The  sailor  was  then  re- 
leased. It  was  then  ordered  that  the  soldiers  in  the 
calaboose  leave  the  town,  and  they  were  escorted  to  the 
town  limits.  The  boys  had  got  all  the  drums  and  bugles 
out  of  the  calaboose  and  used  them. 

Then  the  word  came  that  some  sailors  were  breaking 
into  a  house.  Hilton  marched  the  boys  to  the  place 
and  stopped  it,  and  I  remember,  he  said: — 

"  Boys,  remember  that  we  are  American  citizens,  on 
our  honor  and  credit,  and  the  first  man  that  commits 
an  outrage  I  will  cut  down.  We  have  already  done  too 
much,  but  have  been  led  into  it  by  an  outrage.  I  don't 
object  to  fun,  but  there  shall  be  no  license  to  commit 
wrong." 

It  was  his  firmness  and  example  that  stopped  what 
might  have  become  serious,  as  there  are  too  many  who 
only  want  an  excuse  to  go  to  any  extreme.  They  had 
seen  enough  of  him  to  know  that  it  was  through  him 
they  were,  accidentally  one  may  say,  saved  from  being 
ignominously  driven  aboard  their  ships. 
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Hilton  then  sent  men  to  spike  a  cannon  that  was  on 
the  beach,  and  led  some  boys  to  the  fort,  among  them 
the  writer.  There  we  found  but  one  soldier  in  charge. 
His  gun  was  taken  and  thrown  into  the  bay,  and  he 
was  told  to  vamos.  All  the  guns  were  spiked  and  the 
balls  rolled  down  into  the  bay. 

Some  of  the  boys  proposed  to  release  all  the  prison- 
ers in  the  calaboose,  but  Hilton  said,  "  If  that  is  done 
I  will  put  those  who  do  it  in  their  place."  That 
ended  that. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  the  boys  marched  around 
the  town,  making  night  hideous  with  the  noise  of  the 
drums  and  bugles.  The  next  morning  the  captain  of 
the  port,  an  Englishman,  we  all  liked  for  his  gentle- 
manly actions,  came  to  us  and  said:  "Boys,  you  have 
had  your  fun.  You  are  doing  wrong,  and  you  had  bet- 
ter deliver  up  all  those  weapons  to  me  and  go  aboard 
your  ships." 

We  began  to  be  hungry,  and  took  his  advice,  — 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  that  riot,  except  that  the 
next  day  several  companies  of  soldiers  came  to  town. 
The  matter  was  discussed,  and  Hilton,  who  spoke  Span- 
ish, was  sent  to  the  town  to  remonstrate.  He  went  to 
the  comandante,  in  company  with  the  captain  of  the 
port,  and  represented  how  the  affair  had  begun,  that 
no  riot  had  been  intended,  that  it  was  only  justice  to 
us  Americans  that  the  sereno  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  force  and  the  soldiers  sent  out  of  town,  that  it  was 
only  a  menace  to  us  all,  and  no  one  could  or  would  go 
ashore  without  weapons  to  protect  himself  from  out- 
rage, as  the  soldiers  had  proved  they  had  ill  will  against 
the  Americans.  Also  it  was  represented  that  we  would 
not  go  ashore,  and  of  course  could  not  spend  money, 
and  other  vessels  would  be  notified  that  it  was  not  a 
desirable  place  to  stop. 


I  think  the  money  question  gained  the  day  as  the  com- 
andante had  his  finger  in  several  pies,  owning  some  of 
the  eating  places,  dance  houses,  and  rum  saloons.  At 
all  events,  when  Hilton  came  back,  he  stated  that  the 
comandante  had  promised  that  all  the  soldiers  should 
leave  town  and  the  sereno  be  dismissed.  We  went 
ashore  the  next  day  and  had  no  trouble  afterwards  and 
did  not  see  any  soldiers.  I  forgot  to  say  that  after 
the  row  had  ended  some  of  the  hot  heads  went  aboard 
their  ship  and  got  their  pistols  and  rifles,  and  began 
to  feel  ugly:  but  Hilton's  firmness  ended  this.  He  told 
them:  "We  have  got  our  man  out  of  jail  and  the  ser- 
enos  all  in  jail,  while  the  soldiers  are  all  out  of  town, 
hurrying  to  Conception.  What  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

Hilton  got  an  ugly  wound  on  the  head,  which  bled 
freely,  but  he  never  flinched.  He  saved  our  credit 
through  the  whole  affair  and  I  wish  it  understood  that 
this  is  not  written  in  any  disparagement  of  one  I  con- 
sider all  man.  Though  we  should  respect  the  laws  of 
the  land  we  happen  to  be  in,  even  to  this  day  I  think 
he  did  right.  He  had  been  injured  without  cause,  and 
his  friends  and  comrades  were  being  maliciously  and 
unwarrantably  abused,  and  —  well,  he  sailed  in.  After- 
wards, he  said:  "It  was  nothing  to  brag  of.  A  few 
well  drilled  Americans  could  take  the  whole  country. 
They  only  fight  against  unarmed  men." 

It  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  meet  "  Texas  "  after- 
wards in  California,  and  we  had  an  experience  that 
more  fully  developed  the  nobleness  of  his  heart, —  this 
is  too  long  to  repeat.  He  represents  one  of  many 
grand  men  who  helped  to  develop  this  great  State, 
men  whose  lives  will  never  be  known,  owing  to  the 
modesty  that  always  accompanies  merit. 

'~/i'/in  J\.  Barton. 


A  Phase  of  Californian  Life  ' 

Hilda  Straff prd  is  a  story  of  Californian  life  among 
the  English  colonies.  Since  its  issuance  it  has  met 
with  rather  severe  criticism  on  account  of  the  dolor- 

I  Hilda  Straffbrd.  By  Beatrice  Harraden.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  8:  Co.:  1807. 


ous  description  it  contains  of  Californian  scenery  and 
ranch  life.  The  only  harm,  however,  that  such  a  pic- 
ture can  do  our  State  is  to  warn  off  a  certain  class  of 
literary  ranchers  who  think  that  the  San  Francisco 
morning  papers  are  delivered  in  Los  Angeles  before 
breakfast  time.  Miss  Harraden  has  chosen  a  spot  for 
the  scene  of  her  story  that  is,  alas,  too  common  among 
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the  foothills  in  Southern  California.  And  on  such 
spots  it  is  also  true,  alas,  that  green  young  English- 
men, who  are  anxious  to  learn  farming  and  to  wait  until 
their  rich  uncles  from  India  die,  are  induced  to  settle. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  not  surprising,  that  a  State  of 
250,000  square  miles  should  contain  such  desolate  spots 
as  the  book  describes;  it  is  also  unfortunate  that  Miss 
Harraden  was  sick  when  she  essayed  a  Californian 
story.  However,  as  a  simple  story  it  is  good  reading 
and  interesting. 

Hilda  Strafford  comes  out  from  England,  against 
tlic  advice  of  her  friends,  to  marry  a  sickly  young 
Englishman,  who  has  been  "  baching  "  and  ranching  it 
in  Southern  California  for  the  past  year. 

The  girl  is  profoundly  disgusted  from  the  start,  not 
only  with  the  country  and  the  life,  but  with  her  hus- 
band. She  confides  the  state  of  her  feelings  to  one  of 
her  husband's  English  chums,  and  after  the  bursting  of 
their  irrigating  reservoir,  which  tears  up  the  lemon 
trees  and  puts  the  ranch  back  a  little  matter  of  three 
years  or  more,  she  informs  Robert  in  language  that  is 
remarkable  rather  for  its  strength  than  its  kindness. 
The  blow  kills  the  man, and  the  girl  returns  to  her  English 
home,  which  ends  the  story,  save  that  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  funeral  and  the  sale  of  the  ranch  and  her  de- 
parture she  falls  in  love  and  proposes  to  the  other  man. 
Miss  Harraden  no  doubt  intends  her  book  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  adventurous  young  Englishmen  who  are 
anxious  to  hibernate  in  a  new  country  on  a  ranch  while 
their  rich  uncle  from  India  is  making  up  his  mind  to 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.  To  the  American  reader 
who  has  seen  something  of  English  home  life,  the 
strongest  picture  drawn  —  without  doubt  an  uncon- 
scious one —  is  that  of  the  English  girl  of  today, — 
marrying  without  love,  and  falling  in  love  with  the 
first  man  she  meets  after  the  holy  bonds  are  solem- 
nized. To  Miss  Harraden  the  picture  is  too  common  to 
require  comment  and  to  the  reader  it  requires  fnone. 
It  is  typical  of  too  large  a  class  of  English  society. 
The  book  will  be  widely  read  and  will  amuse  its 
readers. 

A   Corporation    Hand   Book  ' 

MR.  THOMAS  L.  GREENE'S  book  on  Corporation  Fi- 
nanct  is  written  by  an  able  servant  of  capitalists  and 
millionaires,  to  protect  their  investments  and  advance 
the  interests  of  trusts  and  combines.  It  contains  a 
full  description  of  every  sort  of  bond  and  of  jthe  many 
expedients  by  which  they  are  foisted  on  the  public,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  doubtful  methods  by  which  their 
repayment  is  postponed  or  avoided  altogether.  The 
various  means  of  falsifying  railway  financial  reports 

'Corporation  Finance.  By  Thomas  L.  Greene,  Auditor 
of  the  Manhattan  Trust.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  New 
York  :  1897. 


are  pointed  out  and  the  wonder  is  that  capitalists  are 
induced  to  trust  their  savings  in  such  investments. 

Mr.  Greene  is  the  advocate  of  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions. He  says  that,  "The  blessings  of  cheaper  cost, 
higher  wages,  and  better  profits,  can  only  be  realized 
by  immense  aggregations  of  wealth  operated  by  men  of 
first  rate  administrative  ability,  and  before  the  politi- 
cal and  socia]  economist  can  properly  discuss  their  fair 
share  of  the  profits,  good  returns  must  be  assured  the 
capitalist."  According  to  Mr.  Greene,  the  corporations 
are  treated  inequitably  by  the  public.  He  thinks  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  give  watered  stock  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  robbing  the  public  to 
the  tune  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  when  they 
are  entitled  to  five  or  six.  He  states  that  corporations 
and  trusts  are  as  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  development 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  not  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  fairness  of  corporation  profits  long 
continued,  because  ordinary  commercial  forces  may  be 
relied  upon  for  keeping  them  down  to  a  proper  level. 
He  forgets  that  the  tendency  of  trusts  is  to  restrain 
and  neutralize  those  forces. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  trusts  and  corporations  are 
public  benefits,  then  Mr.  Greene's  book  is  valuable,  but 
if  we  may  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  developments  by  the  outcome  of  the  present, 
its  perusal  should  act  as  an  additional  reason  for  their 
speedy  overthrow.  The  formation  of  trusts  and  com- 
bines is  assuredly  a  restraint  of  trade  and  a  sacrifice 
of  public  interests  to  those  of  millionaires.  They  tend 
to  establish  monopolies,  to  absorb  profits,  and  to  de- 
press wages.  They  impoverish  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  sacrifice  their  welfare  to  the  grasping  few. 

J.  H.  Stallard. 

A  Book  for  diners.2 

JOHNSON'S  1'ractical  Mining  and  Assaying,  is  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  handbook  for  the  use  of 
the  miner  and  prospector  that  has  come  to  our  notice. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  fifteen  years  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  author  in  the  mountains,  mines,  mills, 
and  the  assay  office.  It  is  published  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  prospector,  the  miner,  and  those  who  de- 
sire to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  practical  mining 
and  assaying.  In  simple  language  it  gives  full  and  re- 
liable information  on  ores  of  various  kinds,  describes 
veins,  lodes,  contact  and  fissure  veins,  with  the  for- 
mula? for  different  processes  of  treating  and  testing 
ores;  gives  complete  assay  and  other  tables,  and  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  most  recent  mining  laws.  It  thus  em- 
braces all  the  subjects  most  interesting  and  valuable  to 
the  gold  seeker.  This  practical  character  gives  it  a 
value  many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  volume. 

2 Practical  Mining  and  Assaying.  By  Frederic  Milton 
Johnson.  San  Francisco:  1897.  $1.00. 
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A  Woman  of  Thirty  * 

UNDER  the  general  title  of  A  Woman  of  Thirty 
have  been  gathered  five  of  Balzac's  short  stories, — 
A  Woman  of  Thirty,  "A  Forsaken  Lady,"  "  La  Gren- 
adiere,"  "  The  Message,"  and  "  Gobseck."  As  a  writer 
of  short  love  stories  Balzac  is  not,  from  an  American 
standpoint,  a  success.  The  sentimentality  is  nauseous, 
mawkish.  In  every  one  of  these  tales,  save  "Gob- 
seck," there  is  nothing  to  make  them  read  with 
pleasure.  Balzac  never  falls  below  a  certain  mark, 
but  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  author  of  the 
Human  Comedy  ever  found  a  publisher  for  these 
love-sick  tales.  ''  Gobseck,"  while  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  this  famous  miser  and  his  death,  is  a 
sketch  of  power.  In  it  appear  the  Restauds,  the 
fascinating  fop,  Maximede  Trailles,  and  the  attorney, 
Derville.  It  is  in  fact  the  best  picture  we  have  of 
Gobseck,  and  it  reveals  many  little  allusions  to  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  the  characters  as  we  know  them 
in  "  Pere  Goriot,"  and  others  that  were  obscure.  The 
story  makes  the  entire  book  worth  owning. 

Immigration  Fallacies  - 

MR.  JOHN  CHETWOOD,  an  attorney  of  San  Francisco, 
has  published  in  a  small  book  a  series  of  papers  con- 
tributed by  him  to  various  periodicals.  One  of  these, 
"Is  it  Practicable  to  Regulate  Immigration?"  was 
printed  in  the  OVERLAND  for  February,  1894.  Mr. 
Chetwood's  position  is  strongly  opposed  to  unsifted 
immigration,  and  he  presents  many  figures  and  argu- 
ments to  back  up  his  opinion.  Possibly  he  goes  a  little 
too  far  in  the  emphasis  he  puts  on  the  evils  of  immi- 
gration; for  it  is  likely  that  there  are  troubles  enough 
that  come  to  us  from  people  of  American  blood  which 
are  counteracted  to  some  extent  by  foreign  elements 
in  our  population.  It  was  shown,  for  example,  that  it 
was  the  foreign  vote  which  staved  off  free  silver  and 
elected  President  McKinley,  which  will  be  counted  a 
case  in  point  by  the  people  who  adhere  to  the  gold 
standard,  while  the  free  silver  and  free  trade  people 
can  cite  abundant  instances  where  their  contention 
has  been  helped  by  the  Irish  vote,  the  German  vote, 
and  what  not.  Nevertheless,  it  requires  a  strong  pres- 
entation of  an  evil  to  rouse  people  to  its  reality,  and 
nobody  can  deny  that  a  straining  out  of  the  criminal, 
pauper,  and  otherwise  degraded  elements  of  the  in- 
coming tide  would  be  a  vast  benefit  to  America. 

So  real  have  been  the  abuses  of  our  hospitality  for 
these  many  years  that  a  multitude  of  people,  and  they 
the  closest  observers  and  truest  patriots,  will  find  Mr. 
Chetwood's  statements  and  conclusions  none  too  strong. 

1  A  Woman  of  Thirty.  By  Honore  de  Balzac.  The 
Macmillan  Co.:  New  York:  1897. 

2  Immigration  Fallacies.  By  John  Chetwood,  Jr. 
Arena  Publishing  Company:  Boston:  1896..  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company. 


Brief  Notice 

MR.  BARNES  in  A  Princetonian 1  gives  a  string  of 
anecdotes  of  college  life  and  college  slang,  with  some 
wholesome  college  friendships,  some  local  color,  and  a 
commonplace  love  affair  interwoven. 

MR.  POST,  in  The  Strange  Schemes  of  Randolph 
Mason,'1  has  written  a  curious  book.  Mason  is  a  law- 
yer, whose  mind;  unbalanced  by  over-study,  takes  the 
turn  of  considering  all  the  ways  in  which  crimes  may 
be  committed  without  bringing  upon  the  offender  the 
hand  of  the  law.  He  takes  all  the  crimes  from  mur- 
der down  to  petty  larceny  and  advises  his  clients  how 
they  may  commit  them  and  go  scot  free.  It  is  a 
curious  study  for  lawyers  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
law,  possibly  an  extremely  interesting  volume  to  men 
who  wish  to  break  the  law  in  effect  without  incurring 
the  penalties,  and  is  well  written  enough  to  be  enter- 
taining to  the  general  reader. 

THROUGH  Macmillan  &  Co.  come  two  dainty  volumes 
in  the  Temple  Classics  series,  Southey's  Life  of 
Nelson3  and  Wordsworth's  Prelude,*  They  are  of  vest- 
pocket  size  and  just  the  thing  for  a  book-lover  to  slip 
into  his  pocket  when  about  to  start  on  a  journey  or 
for  an  outing,  for  it  is  the  kind  of  pabulum  which, 
according  to  Cicero,  nourishes  youth  and  delights  old 
age,  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity  and  a  solace  in 
adversity,  is  good  to  have  at  hand  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  town  or  country. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Temple  Drama- 
tists 5  series,  even  more  compact  in  shape.  These  are 
similar  to  the  Temple  Shakspere  in  form,  and  if  there 
were  no  Shakspere,  would  be  marvels  of  dramatic  art. 
Even  in  the  shadow  of  his  over-topping  genius,  they 
are  interesting  reading,  in  many  ways  casting  light  on 
their  grand  contemporary  by  showing  how  much  in 
him  was  individual  and  how  much  due  to  Zeitgeist. 

IN  DAINTY  shape,  especially  as  to  binding,  Mr. 
Moulton  has  gathered  into  a  volume,  In  My  Lady's 
Name,''  a  large  collection  of  poems  addressed  to 
women  by  name, —  from  Ada  and  Adeline  down  to 
Wilhelmein  and  Zara.  As  a  rule  the  verses  are  grace- 
ful and  pleasing,  and  among  them  are  notable  poems 
by  the  great  masters  of  song,  as  Chaucer's  "  Creseide," 

'A  Princetoniau.  By  James  Barnes.  C.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons:  New  York:  1896. 

-The  Strange  Schemes  of  Randolph  Mason.  By  Mel- 
ville Davisson  Post.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous:  New  York: 

1X96. 

:'The  Life  of  Horatio,  Lord  Ne'son.  By  Robert  Southey. 
The  Temple  Classics.  Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz.  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.:  London:  1896.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  Emporium  Book  Department. 

•"The   Prelude.    By    William    Wordsworth,    Ibid. 

SThe  Duchess  of  Malfi.  By  John  Webster.  The  Tem- 
ple Dramatists,  //>/</. 

Every  Man  in  His  Humor.    By  Ben  Jonson,  Ibid 

«In  My  Lady's  Name.  Compiled  by  Charles  Wells 
Moulton.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  New  York:  1897. 
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Shakespeare's  "  Lucrece,"  Shelley's  "  Harriet,"  and 
Tennyson's  "Airy  Fairy  Lilian,"  and  others.  As  a 
practical  handbook,  however,  the  volume  can  appeal 
only  to  the  man  flirt,  who  will  find  it  convenient. 

A  Change  With  the  Seasons1  is  commonplace, 
vulgar,  and  deadly  dull.  The  only  readable  page  is 
the  wofully  incomplete  list  of  errata  at  the  end. 

'  FKKYTAG'S  Die  Journalisten-  is  regarded  by  the 
Germans  as  the  best  representative  of  their  nine- 
teenth century  comedy.  Its  humor  and  character 
drawing  are  admirable.  Its  colloquial  character  par- 
ticularly adapts  it  for  use  by  classes  studying  German. 

Ample  facility  is  afforded  the  student  for  intelligent 
study.  Brief  references  explain  allusions  likely  to 
perplex  the  young  reader.  The  full  and  careful 
vocabulary  at  the  end  gives  all  but  the  commonest 
words,  and  explains  idioms  and  points  of  special  diffi- 
culty met  with  in  the  text. 

The  volume  is  very  attractively  bound  in  boards, 
with  decorated  title  printed  in  red,  and  large,  clear 
Roman  type,  presenting  less  difficulty  to  the  student 
than  the  ordinary  German  type.  The  work  forms  the 
eleventh  of  the  series  of  "  Modern  German  Texts," 
most  of  which  are  printed  in  the  clear  and  beautiful 
Schwabacher  type,  now  popular  in  Germany. 

MRS.  RUSSELL'S  J'araphrase  of  Horace's  Art  of 
J'oflry,  •'•  is  sympathetic  and  readable.  It  is  to  be  com- 
mended to  the  earnest  attention  to  the  poetasters  and 
aspirants  to  higher  poetical  honors  who  cannot  read 
the  Ars  Poetica  in  the  original;  for  it  is  good  sense 
about  poetry,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  ages. 

IN  THE  "Century  Science  Series,"  edited  by  Sir 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  we  have  Mr.  Edward  B.  Poulton's 
C/iar/es  Darwin.*  It  is  an  astonishingly  condensed 
and  complete  account  of  the  work  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer in  science;  for  the  life  of  the  great  man  was 
so  secluded  and  uneventful  that  his  biographer  has  much 
space  to  give  to  the  results  of  his  work,  the  writings  in 
which  they  were  given  to  the  world,  and  the  discus- 
sions they  roused.  It  requires  some  effort  nowadays 
to  think  back  four  decades  in  the  scientific  world,  and 
realize  how  strange  and  subversive  a  thing  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  then  was,  and  how  entirely  new  realms, 
yes,  continents,  of  scientific  ground  it  opened  for  re- 
search, and  how  it  required  a  revision  in  methods  of 

'A  Change  With  the  Seasons  By  Duncan  Gumming. 
The  Dunsmuir  Publishing  Co.:  Dunsmuir,  California: 
1.897. 

-Die  Journalisten.  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  By  Gus- 
tav  Freytag.  Edited  for  school  use  by  J  Norton  John- 
son, Ph.  D.  American  Book  Company:  New  York:  1897. 
3,^  cents. 

•^An  English  Paraphrase  of  Horace's  A^t  of  Poetry. 
By  Abby  Osbornc  Russdl.  New  York:  William  R.  Jen- 
kins; 1896. 

4Charles  Darwin  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
By  Kdward  B.  Poulton.  TheMacmillan  Company:  New 
York:  1896. 


thought  and  experiment,  as  well  as  in  many  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  and  creeds.  Mr.  Poulton  has  done  his 
work  well  and  given  us  an  interesting  book. 

THE  lovers  of  salt  sea  stories  will  delight  in  T/if 
Port  of  Missing  Ships,*  by  John  R.  Spears,  —  and  that 
even  though  he  is  rather  free  with  his  profanity,  as 
has  been  complained  of  by  some  Eastern  critics. 

It  is  no  doubt  as  wrong  for  a  sailor  to  swear  as  for 
a  landsman,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  make  it  seem  so. 
This  present  reviewer  once  had  the  misfortune  to  oc- 
cupy a  stateroom  adjacent  to  a  hatchway  on  a  Pacific 
Coast  steamship,  during  a  whole  night  when  she  was 
breaking  out  cargo  at  Victoria.  The  second  officer 
was  in  charge  and  his  commands  were  expressed  in 
such  a  marvelous  string  of  oaths  that  he  hardly  ceased 
to  swear  during  the  night,  and  hardly  used  any  objur- 
gation twice.  To  give  a  fair  suggestion  in  type  of 
such  a  man's  talk,  —  not  to  say  a  reproduction  of  it, — 
would  require  many  fonts  of  dashes  and  exclamation 
points. 

In  the  first  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book, 
there  is  quite  an  element  of  the  ghostly,  but  that  is 
endurable  in  a  sailor's  yarn,  far  more  so  than  in  the 
ghostly  and  ghastly  tales  that  the  imitators  of  Poe 
love  to  inflict  upon  us,  where  no  granam  salts  serves 
to  reconcile  us. 

MR.  ELBERT  HUBBARD  continues  his  series  of  Little 
Journeys,''  which  has  been  running  in  monthly  issues 
for  two  years,  by  a  series  for  1897  on  visits  to  the 
homes  of  famous  women,  English  and  French.  Mrs. 
Browning,  Madame  Guyon,  Harriet  Martineau,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Christine  Rosetti,  and  Rosa  Bonheur, 
have  been  issued,  and  Madame  De  Stael,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  Mary  Lamb,  Jane  Austen,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  will  complete  the 
year's  allotment.  Being  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  they  are 
interestingly  and  acutely  written,  and  published  by 
the  Putnams,  they  are  well  gotten  up. 

The  series  of  the  previous  years,  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Great  Men  and  Good,  and  Little  Jour- 
neys to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors,  are  to  be 
had  in  a  pretty  cloth  binding,  which  makes  them 
fittingly  into  a  permanent  volume. 

SEEMINGLY  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  successful 
series,  we  have  Southern  Writers,  ~  by  William  Malone 
Baskerville,  whose  dozen  of  Southern  authors  for 
1896  begins  with  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Maurice 
Thompson,  and  ends  with  Grace  King  and  Samuel 
Minturn  Peck.  Published  monthly. 

5The  Port  of  Missing  Ships,  and  Other  Stories  of  the 
Sea.  By  John  R.  Spears  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company:  1897. 

6Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women. 
By  Elbert  Hubbaid.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous:  New  York: 
1897. 

7Southern-  Writers.  By  William  Malone  Baskerville. 
Barbee  &  Smith:  Nashville:  1896. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS 
FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OR  PUPILS. 

For  the  best  story  of  three  thousand  words,  more  or 
less,  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  offers  a  prize  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  Cash.  A  second  prize  of  Fifty  Dol- 
lars Cash  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  story. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  contestant  must  be  a 
scholar  or  teacher  in  a  public  school,  or  in  a  school 
receiving  State  aid,  in  California,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  or  Arizona. 

Stories  may  be  mailed  until  August  31st,  when  the 
contest  will  close,  and  the  successful  story  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number. 

Stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  sheets 
of  note  or  letter  sizes. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  writer  and  statement 
as  to  connection  with  a  school,  should  be  placed  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  the  envelope  pasted  on  the  final 
page  of  the  manuscript. 

Address  all  manuscript: 

Prize  Editor,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

San  Francisco. 

WE  REPEAT  the  offer  of  prizes  for  the  best  story  by 
a  writer  connected  in  any  regular  way  with  the  public- 
schools.  Not  many  stories  have  yet  come  in,  but  that 
is  natural,  as  the  authors  will  of  course  take  as  much 
time  as  the  contest  allows  to  perfect  their  work. 
Many  stories  have  been  promised,  however,  and  the 
many  inquiries  about  the  contest  show  that  the  compe- 
tition will  be  lively.  To  all  inquiries  as  to  the  terms, 
we  refer  to  the  printed  conditions  as  given  above,  that 
there  may  be  no  advantage  given  anybody,  even  in 
trifles.  The  judges  of  the  competition  have  not  yet 
been  selected,  but  they  will  be  persons  whose  character 
and  literary  attainments  will  satisfy  all  as  to  their  de- 
cision. 

CUBAN  matters  have  moved  pretty  swiftly  under  the 
new  administration,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
outside  standpoint;  but  to  the  reconcentrados  perish- 
ing in  Cuban  towns,  not  allowed  to  grow  crops  nor  do 
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anything  but  starve,  it  no  doubt  seems  slow  enough. 
The  petition  circulated  by  the  OVERLAND  has  been 
largely  signed,  and  will  have  its  due  weight,  it  is  be- 
lieved, with  the  administration,  added  as  it  is  to  other 
large  petitions  to  the  same  effect. 

THE  Macmillan  Company  announces  a  new  edition, 
with  new  stories,  of  Mrs.  Ella  Higginson's.  /'//<-•  Flmucr 
that  GrfT.u  in  the  Sain/,  recently  reviewed  in  these 
pages,  as  issued  by  a  Seattle  house.  The  new  title 
will  be  From  the  Lanii  of  the  Snow  Pearls,  Tali's  of 
Pitget  Sound. 

The  book  is  another  of  those  collections  of  studies  of 
life  and  character  which  are  of  great  value  in  helping 
one  to  a  comprehension  of  the  special  atmosphere  of  a 
given  locality.  What  R.  M.  Johnston's  stories  do  for 
middle  Georgia,  Mrs.  Higginson's  do  for  the  far  North- 
west, as  "Q's  "  stories  have  done  for  Cornwall.  Many 
of  the  reviewers  of  the  first  edition  of  these  stories 
likened  them  to  Miss  Wilkins's  work,  which  is  easily  un- 
derstood when  one  recalls  how  many  of  the  settlers  of 
that  region  are  from  New  England  and  cherish  the 
memory  of  New  England  homes. 

IT  is  said  that  the  first  edition  of  //;<•  .  //><•,  ///.• 
/i//<>/.  <in,l  Ot/u'r  /«•('//<•,  studies  in  the  unfit,  by  W.  C. 
Morrow,  was  disposed  of  in  a  fortnight  after  its  publi- 
cation, and  a  new  edition  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  its  publishers.  The  demand 
for  the  volume  is  lively,  but  this  seemed  a  foregone 
conclusion  to  thoughtful  readers,  and  it  foreshadows 
a  standing  reputation  for  this  brilliant  San  Francisco 
journalist. 

THE  June  issue  of  the  Maitres  de  I'  Ajffichc,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  its  best,  is  full  of  interest  with 
"  Loie  Fuller  "  by  Ch£ret,  in  green  and  red,  the  Salon  lie 
la  Rose  +  Croix,  by  Carlos  Schwabe,  the  Moulin  Je 
la  Galette,  by  Rsedel,  and  an  American  poster  by  Miss 
Stowell,  for  the  Humphrey  Library.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  charming  plate  by  Willette,  who  has  once 
more  surpassed  himself. 
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From  "Unexplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierra"' 

Tehipite  Dome  from  the  Gravel  Flat,  Taken  Just  Before 
Sunset.    Height  above  Base,  15330  Feet 
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From  "An  Admiral  of  Air  Ships  " 


"Don't  Cocne  Aay  Nearer" 


Yosemite  Falls  in  Winter— A  Gouache  hy  C.  D.  Robinson 
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POMO    WAMPUM    MAKERS' 


AN   ABORIGINAL  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


BY  JOHN  W.  HUDSON,  M.  D. 


IKE  all  other  nations  of  earth, 
whether  civilized,  barbaric,  or 
savage,  our  North  American 
Indians  have  long  recognized 
the  convenience  of  a  money  sys- 
tem, based  on  some  compara- 
tively rare  natural  product, 
small  in  size  and  light  of  weight, 
that  would  serve  among  them 
those  purposes  which  a  silver 
dollar  does  to  us.  Aboriginal 
coin  was  noted  and  described  by 
the  earliest  explorers  of  the 
Western  world  and  called 
/i/'iik,  or  later,  adopting  the 
native  Narragansett  term, 
ii'n  inpi/iii.  As  far  as  known 
there  have  been  about  twenty 
varieties  of  wampum  in  use 
since  the  coming  of  Columbus, 
each  current  in  its  locality, 
and  with  slight  fluctuation  appreciated 
amongst  the  most  distant  tribes.  With  a 
few  notable  exceptions  all  wampum  was 
manufactured  from  certain  rare  sea  shells, 
hence  the  collecting  and  minting  was  limited 
to  those  peoples  living  near  the  sea  shore. 
In  his  gradual  subjection  and  decimation 
during  the  past  four  hundred  years  the 
savage  has  learned  not  only  the  impotence 
of  his  bow  and  tomahawk  in  warfare,  but 
also  the  value  of  silver  coin.  As  the  broom 
of  civilization  has  swept  westward  across 

'For  a  description  of  the  Porno  tribes  and  their  ex- 
quisite basketry,  see  an  article  by  Doctor  Hudson  in  the 
OVERLAND  for  June,  1893.  [ED.] 


the  land,  the  native  coiner  has  been  oblit- 
erated, till  now  only  one  Indian  tribe  perse- 
veres in  the  art  of  wampum  making. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  in  that  beautiful 
mountain  region  north  of  San  Francisco,  a 
type  of  Indian  still  lives  which  preserves 
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largely  the  ancient  customs.  Ethnologically 
distinct,  void  of  ambition,  with  its  fierce 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  Digger  —  to  use  the 
common  but  incorrect  general  term  for  the 
Indians  of  central  and  southern  California  — 
wends  his  humble  way  through  the  byroads 
of  civilization,  shunning  all  cause  for  cavil 
or  avarice  of  his  white  neighbor.  Conspic- 
uous in  these  characteristics  are  the  Pomos 
of  Mendocino  county,  California. 

Much  of  what  the  warlike  Eastern  tribes 
have  lost  after  vain,  though  fierce,  resis- 
tance, the  Pomos  have  retained  by  pacific 
diplomacy.  In  their  intercourse  with  the 
white  man  peace  and  acquiescence  have  been 
their  policy  in  every  question  but  one. 

The  old  Porno  has  suffered  his  choicest 
acres  to  be  torn  up  with  the  foreign  plow;  his 
perennial  springs  have  been  boxed  for  irri- 
gating pipes;  the  huge  oaks  whose  fruit 
from  time  immemorial  has  supplied  him 
simple  food  are  gradually  being  corded  into 
fuel;  his  children  have  been  kidnaped  and 
sold  into  civilized  slavery, —  yet  during  all 
this  not  one  complaint  has  he  made  or  one 
touch  of  sympathy  expected  in  return. 

One  single  birthright  he  yet  jealously 
guards  —  his  religious  and  financial  customs. 
To  the  inutility  of  either  to  us  he  probably 
now  owes  his  existence.  The  Jesuit  fathers 
established  missions  for  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  their  ardent  labors  have  left  only 
memories  of  a  mysterious  jargon  and  youth- 
ful days  spent  in  drudgery.  To  this  day  the 
Pomo's  faith  in  the  coyote  as  the  creator  of 


all  things,  as  (Jillok,  as  the  avenger  of  every 
fault,  remains  unshaken. 

The  horde  of  half  breed  grandchildren 
seen  at  work  in  hopfields  and  shearing  camps 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ukiah  is  more  sophisticated. 
Some  can  read;  many  attend  religious  ser- 
vices, —  and  all  understand  the  importance 
of  silver  coin. 

Not  so  the  ancient  Porno,  his  hi  yah  will 
purchase  those  simple  requisites  which  his 
own  sturdy  limbs  cannot  gather  in  the  for- 
est. It  is  true  he  often  partakes  of  the 
steak  and  potatoes  spread  before  his  chil- 
dren's hearthstone,  and  seems  to  enjoy  the 
cigariio  furnished  by  some  chance  visitor, 
but  an  inventory  of  the  home  larder  reveals 
that  it  is  not  his  choice  to  use  this  nuili  xim 
(white  man's)  grub.  Constant  touch  with 
the  white  man  during  a  half  century  seems 
to  have  taught  him  how  to  avoid  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  date  of  low  tide  is  known  to  every 
Porno,  and  preparations  for  a  journey  to 
the  coast  are  complete  days  before.  This 
is  the  time  for  clam  and  kelp  gathering, 
and  besides  his  season's  store  of  salty  food 
then  also  are  found  the  precious  shells 
from  which  wampum  is  made.  Every 
available  adult  in  the  rancheria  turns  out  at 
daybreak  and  shoulders  a  huge  conical 
basket,  supported  by  a  leather  band  pass- 
ing over  the  forehead  and  containing  only 
the  absolute  requirements  of  the  march  to 
Bodega  bay,  eighty  miles  distant. 

With  some  old  patriarch  as  leader  they 
file  out  upon  the  well-known  trail, —  the 
men  in  front,  closely  followed  by  the 
wnjellnx  (squaws),  whilst  at  the  post  of 
honor  ambles  an  old  buck  armed  with  a 
tongue  keen  with  authority  and  an  impor- 
tunate long  stick.  Both  are  freely  em- 
ployed in  encouraging  the  laggard.  Down 
the  valley,  across  hill  and  caflon,  the  pro- 
cession almost  silently  and  continuously 
moves  in  a  bee  line  for  its  destination. 

One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of 
the  Porno  is  his  fear  of  the  dark.  He  is 
never  found  abroad  after  nightfall  unless 
accompanied  by  friends,  and  even  then  in 
their  terror  of  old  East  (Jillok  (the  ghoul 
who  devours  stray  Indians),  they  huddle 
themselves  in  the  most  obscure  corners, 
buried  deep  under  their  blankets  of  woven 
strips  of  rabbit  skin. 

One  camp  only  is  made  in  the  eighty-mile 
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journey  to  the  coast.  This  spot,  familiar 
to  deer,  coyote,  and  Porno,  is  sequestered 
high  up  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Coast  range,  and  is  marked  by  a  spring 
which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  a  grove  of 
laurels  and  buckeyes. 

Here  a  fire  is  built,  and  around  its  en- 
couraging light  supper  is  quickly  eaten. 
Then,  in  a  great  ring,  regardless  of  sex, 
with  their  blankets  for  mattress  and  the 
heavens  for  a  canopy,  packed  in  touch  for 
additional  warmth,  they  lie  like  the  spokes 
of  some  great  wheel,  converging  toward 
the  blazing  hub,  around  which  circle  the 
wedged-in  feet.  No  sentinel  is  thrown  out 
during  the  night,  for  their  most  dreaded 
enemy  is  invisible  and  inhuman,  lurking 
without  to  seize  his  victim  only  when  alone 
and  in  the  gloom. 
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Sunrise  finds  the  party  well  on  its  way 
beyond  the  summits,  with  the  blue  mists  of 
the  ocean  in  plain  view.  All  cut-offs  are 
taken,  and  by  four  or  five  o'clock  the  bay 
is  reached.  In  a  ravine  sheltered  from  the 
winds  are  found  willow  t<hahs,  woven  by 
previous  visitors,  and  with  slight  repairs, 
these  are  at  once  occupied. 

The  Pacific  coast  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  noted  for  rough  weather  and  a 
dangerous  shore,  broken  in  but  few  places 
sufficiently  to  form  harbors.  The  southern 
side  of  that  long  promontory  which  pro- 
jects just  north  of  Bodega  bay,  and  guards 
its  entrance,  has  for  countless  years  been 
the  favorite,  in  fact  about  the  only,  fish 
camp  for  Indians  in  all  that  region.  They 
come  at  regular  intervals,  ranging  the 
beach  in  search  of  mollusks  and  other  ma- 
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rine  life  cast  up  by  the  breakers.  At  low 
tide  the  scene  here  is  one  of  animation  and 
danger;  for  it  is  a  struggle  of  human  en- 
terprise and  stealth  against  the  rage  of 
ceaseless  waves.  With  his  clothing  the 
hunter  discards  all  timidity  in  the  quest  of 
food  and  wealth,  knowing  that  one  false 
step,  one  rash  venture,  will  throw  him  into 
old  West  Gillok,  the  water  ghoul's,  grasp, 
forever.  Many  a  funeral  cry  in  camp  has 
proclaimed  the  vengeance  of  old  Gillok. 


wearied  steps,  begins  to  chant,- 

"  Ah  kaw£a  chard^e,  ah  kaw£a  chardee!" 
(My  children  I  shall  see,  my  dear  children  I  shal 
see!) 

She  is  instantly  joined  by  others,  while  the 
bucks  give  the  refrain  in  deeper  tones,— 

"  Bartimmah,  bartimmah,  gah  sill£y  shone." 
(I  am  rich,  I  have  plenty,  my  winter  is  gone.) 

The  stronger  forge  ahead,  stringing  out 
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A  day  or  two  is  taken  to  rest,  cure  the 
fish,  and  cleanse  the  shells,  before  starting 
homeward.  Finally  the  plunder  is  divided 
in  the  big  baskets  according  to  the  bearer's 
strength,  ('lam  shells  are  heavy,  a  bushel 
weighing  about  ISOpounds.yet  the  Pomosnot 
only  average  this  amount  per  pack,  but  also 
carry  strings  of  dried  fish,  kelp,  and  lighter 
articles,  over  precipitous  trails,  making  only 
four  camps  on  the  road. 

It  may  be  evening  of  the  fifth  day  when 
they  come  in  sight  of  their  rancheria,  lying 
far  beneath  in  the  valley's  shadow.  Their 
dangers  are  past,  and  the  toil  is  almost  over, 
when  some  maje'lla,  in  accompaniment  to  her 


the  line  for  a  mile,  perhaps,  before,  reach- 
ing home. 

The  Pomo  can  be  termed  a  bimetallist; 
for  though  no  metal  is  used  in  his  coinage, 
yet  he  aptly  calls  his  white  ka  yah  "  Injun 
silver,"  and  for  gold  he  mints  out  cylinders 
from  a  handsome  mottled  stone,  called  /»>/<. 

Ka  yah  (water  bone)  comes  from  the  two 
well  known  clam  shells,  Siu-iilm-mix  i/rni-ili* 
and  ('(ml'nmi  i-nrhix.  They  are  first  broken 
in  the  hand  with  a  stone  into  roughly  rounded 
disks,  and  later  by  means  of  a  quartz  imple- 
ment having  sharp  edges,  the  angles  are 
deftly  chipped  off. 

When  he  approves  of  the  size  and  qual- 
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ity  of  the  little  pile  gleaming  in  front  of 
him  like  tiny  biscuits  of  pearl,  the  old  coiner 
arises  and  after  much  fumbling  around  in 
the  gloom  of  his  shtih  brings  forth  his  bi  //•///, 
or  boring  machine.  The  principle  of  this 
tool  is  familiar  to  certain  classes  of  artisans 
the  world  over,  and  dates  back  to  the  earli- 
est history  of  China.  It  is  an  upright  shaft 
alternately  revolving  right  and  left  as  the 
torsion  or  relaxation  of  a  string  attached  to 
its  top  is  felt.  Wood  and  buckskin  are  the 
only  materials  in  its  construction,  except 
the  boring  point,  which  now  is  the  sharpened 
triangular  end  of  a  small  file. 

He  kneels  with  flexed  feet  as  a  cushion  in 
a  position  seemingly  unendurable,  and  under 
a  fervid  sun  the  whirr,  whirr,  is  kept  up  as 
long  as  daylight  itself.  The  drill  being  con- 
ical he  bores  from  each  side,  to  preserve  an 
even  caliber,  and  completes  the  operation 
by  a  few  deft  turns  of  a  reamer  held  in  the 
fingers.  As  the  shell  varies  in  thickness, 
so  we  find  ka  yah  varied  in  diameter,  ran- 
ging from  the  size  of  a  large  porcelain  but- 
ton down  to  a  disk  so  minute  and  fragile 
that  it  is  a  marvel  it  was  perforated  with- 
out fracture.  In  fact  the  hole  oft-times 
looks  larger  than  the  coin. 

Next  comes  the  polishing.  Pieces  of  uni- 
form size  are  strung  on  willow  shoots  or  a 
wire  about  a  foot  long,  and  some  half  dozen 
of  these  at  a  time  are  rolled  side  "by  side 
under  the  hands,  back  and  forth,  on  top  of 
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a  sandstone  slab,  with  water,  till  the  rough 
edges  are  scoured  off  and  the  pieces 
become  round  and  polished.  This 
is  essentially  a  man's  work,  requir- 
ing strength,  dexterity,  judgment, 
and  endurance.  The  lime  and 
water  produce  a  corroding  fluid 
which  wrinkles  and  seams  a  coin- 
er's hands  so  that  they  show  their 
owner's  profession  at  a  glance. 

The  ka  yah,  now  fmished,is  sorted 
into  strings  according  to  diameter 
and  hidden  in  some  secret  recess. 
The  hinges  of  the  clamshell  are 
much  thicker  than  its  body,  and 
furnish  long  cylinders  much  more 
valuable  than  the  flat  pieces,  rank- 
ing next  to  poh. 

"  Injun  gold,"  or  poh,  comes  from 
a  stone,  a  species  of  magrie>ite, 
found  under  the  alluvium  bordering 
Clear  lake,  California,  and  occurs 
in  lumps  oval  from  attrition,  and 
about  eight  inches  in  length.  When 
newly  mined  by  the  Indian,  its  sur- 
face is  crumbly  and  degenerate, 
but  fracture  reveals  a  grain  milky 
white'Und  of  a  hardness  sufficient 
to  turn  tool  steel. 

The  mass  must  now  be  baked. 
A  pit  about  the  size  of  a  wash 
basin  is  dug,  in  and  over  which 
a  fire  is  kept  burning  till  the 
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ashes  fill  it.  Then  the  stone  is  dropped 
in  and  covered  with  ashes  and  the  fire  re- 
plenished. It  takes  about  four  hours  to 
'  cook "  the  kuhey,  after  which  it  is  re- 
moved while  in  a  certain  red  heat,  and 
plunged  into  a  basket  of  boiling  water.  A 
mild  explosion  accompanies  the  plunge, 
rending  the  stone  into  some  dozen  jagged 
fragments,  and  oft-times  when  unskilfully 
done  instant  disintegration  follows  and 
somebody  gets  hurt. 

Old  blind  Chary^m  was  once  a  famous 
"cooker,"  and   even  at  the   present  day, 


years  after  the  flying  fragments  destroyed 
his  sight,  nothing  touches  his  pride  quicker 
than  to  be  led  up  to  the  oven  and  consulted 
about  the  process. 

As  iron  enters  somewhat  into  this  mineral's 
composition,  a  vivid  red  exhibits  its  oxide 
after  excessive  heat  and  moisture.  One 
can  hardly  believe  it  the  same  as  the  white 
stone  of  a  few  hours  ago;  for  it  is  now  as 
fragile  as  glass  and  mottled  throughout 
with  every  shade  from  burnt  sienna  to 
translucent  porcelain.  Each  fragment  is 
surveyed  with  critical  eyes  to  determine 
the  largest  perfect  cylinder  to  be  obtained 
from  it. 

Next  comes  the  most  careful  of  all  the 
coiner's  work,  shaping  the  poh,  which  is 
accompanied  by  chipping  off  minute  part- 
icles till  the  shape  is  approximated.  In 
bygone  days  the  piece  was  held  in  the  hand 
and  gently  struck  with  the  edge  of  a  quartz 
hammer,  but  the  Indian  has  discovered  in 
sheep  shears  a  more  expeditious  tool.  A 
single  unskilful  blow  breaks  and  ruins  the 
poh,  already  perhaps  having  two  weeks 
labor  upon  it. 

Before  the  grindstone  became  known 
slabs  of  a  silicious  stone  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  used  for  scouring  the  piece 
down  with  water.  The  grindstone  has 
halved  this  work. 

A  computation  has  been  made  of  time 
spent  in  actual  labor  upon  a  certain  piece 
of  rough  poh,  and  it  took  nearly  ten 
hours  of  skilled  white  labor  with  the  best 
of  modern  tools  (diamond  point  excepted) 
to  bring  it  into  shape.  To  this  must  be 
added  two  hours  for  lathe  boring  and  polish- 
ing, thus  consuming  a  full  day. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
were  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  value  of 
precious  stones,  ( the  sapphire  was  well 
known,)  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
just  what  they  formerly  used  to  bore  poh. 
Traditions  mention  three  substances,  quartz, 
obsidian,  and  flint,  none  of  which  is  as  hard 
as  poh.  Metals  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  shaping  of  a  sapphire  point  equally 
improbable.  All  efforts  for  years  to  obtain 
this  information  have  been  without  result, 
and  the  unvarying  answer  is,  "  Moiil  knln''i/ 
lin-li/i"  (Some  little  rock).  It  is  positive, 
however,  that  the  stone  was  immersed  while 
bored,  and  experiments  indicate  that  either 
of  the  three  minerals  mentioned  render  the 
process  possible,  though  excessively  tedi- 
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ous.  The  water-tempered  file,  at- 
tenuated and  tapering  to  a  point, 
is  the  tool  now  in  use.  As  with 
ka  yah,  borings  are  made  from 
each  side  and  reamed  out  where 
the  cones  meet.  * 

We  have  now  the  three  Pomo 
bases  of  finance,  ka  yah,  hot  sy 
dah  (clamshell  hinge),  and  poh, 
each  of  them  with  a  purchasing 
power  among  the  Indians,  compar- 
ing respectively  to  our  coppers, 
bits  (twelve  and  one-half  cents), 
and  gold.  There  is  no  standard 
size  and  weight,  each  piece  is  val- 
ued according  to  its  finish,  size, 
and  material. 

Counterfeits  appeared  as  early 
as  1816,  when  the  Russian  explorer 
Kuskoff  ordered  made  and  sent  him 
a  certain  pattern  of  glass  beads  to 
trade  with  wild  tribes  in  New  Albi- 
on. A  number  of  these  beads  were 
exhumed  from  a  very  old  grave  not 
long  ago,  and  prove  to  be  good 
imitations,  both  in  form  and  color, 
but  quite  lacking  in  luster.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  wild  tribes  soon 
detected  the  cheat  and  cast  them 
out  with  abhorrence.  Tradition 
confirms  the  record  with  added  de- 
tails of  how  three  Russian  traders 
of  clinrlil  I- nl  (devil's  beads)  were 
taken  unawares  and  their  heads 
burnt  with  the  beads. 

Visitors  at  the  rancheria  cannot 
fail  to  note  the  number  of  coiners  at  work, 
and  knowing  that  wampum  has  no  favor  with 
the  grocer,  often  ask  why  so  much  labor  is 
spent  on  a  money  that  will  not  buy. 

No,  it  does  not  directly  buy  any  more 
than  our  dollar  would  in  some  ultra-foreign 
shop.  It  must  be  exchanged  first  and  the 
coin  of  that  country  proffered  instead.  So 
with  the  Pomo  when  in  need  of  a  com- 
modity and  short  of  cash,  he  takes  a  string 
of  ka  yah  to  his  neighbor  and  exchanges 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  for  a  silver 
dollar,  or  a  ten  dollar  poh  for  eight  dollars 
cash.  He  is  content,  while  the  neighbor 

1  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  specimen  qf  the  ancient  kawin.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple straight  round  stick  about  eighteen  inches  long,  to 
the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  pointed  bit  of  flint  by 
fibers  probably  of  deer  sinew.  This  was  worked  by 
rolling  it  between  the  hands.  The  rudeness  of  this  de- 
vice made  it  impossible  to  bore  cylinders  of  the  size  now 
made. 
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makes  a  good  brokerage  on  the  transaction. 

Pomo  wampum  appreciates  with  distance 
from  its  makers,  in  fact  is  at  a  handsome 
premium  in  the  Sacramento  valley  and  in 
other  distant  rancherias.  Bearing  this  fact 
in  mind,  Captain  Jack,  reported  the  shrewd- 
est of  Pomo  chiefs,  makes  several  journeys 
yearly  to  trade  with  interior  tribes.  If  it 
be  winter  two  scrawny  horses  drag  a  wagon 
containing  only  a  sack  of  wampum  and  the 
driver's  immediate  necessities,  but  the  re- 
turn some  weeks  later  looks  like  the  march 
of  Plenty.  A  pair  of  sleek  Wylakki  ponies 
speed  a  new  wagon  loaded  to  the  axles  with 
articles  of  varied  description,  from  a  sew- 
ing machine  down  to  bundles  of  otter  skins. 
This  seems  substantial  proof  that  wampum 
is  legal  tender. 

Besides  its  legitimate  function  as  money, 
the  kayah  is  frequently  found  ornamenting 
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the  exquisite  Porno  baskets  now  admired 
and  valued  by  white  people  even  more  than  by 
their  artistic  makers.  Bracelets  are  woven 
of  ka  yah  edge  to  edge  held  by  entwined 
threads,  'whilst  the  necklace  is  a  gem  of 
savage  art.  To  a  loop  around  the  neck  is 
attached  in  front  and  dangling  to  the  knees, 
ten  pendants  composed  of  strung  ka  yah, 
interspersed  with  small  brilliant  pieces  of 
l>6h  and  hot  sy  dah,  while  the  tips  are  larger 
coins  edged  with  crimson  woodpecker 
scalps.  The  effect  is  strikingly  becoming 
to  the  majella's  complexion,  especially 
when  flushed  with  excitement  during  the 
"  acorn  dance." 

This  ceremony  occurs  in  October,  when 
nature's  harvest  is  ready  for  the  gatherer, 
and  at  its  conclusion  the  women  disport 
themselves  in  all  their  bravery.  It  is  a  rare 
opportunity  to  see  the  varied  ornamental 
capabilities  of  wampum.  From  a  feather 
and  minkskin  headband  down  to  her  glisten- 
ing anklets,  including  a  belt  weighing  sev- 


eral pounds,  each  majella  is  bespangled 
with  native  coins,  and  wo  to  her  if  a  kins- 
man or  sweetheart  is  unlucky  in  the  gamb- 
ling house,  for  his  stakes  must  be  replen- 
ished from  her  jewels,  and  she  who  goes  in 
a  belle  may  come  out  a  beggar. 

Despite  the  ancient  coiner's  continued 
activity,  the  supply  is  steadily  and  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  explanation  is  the  lavish 
devotion  bestowed  by  the  Indian  upon  his 
dead.  The  corpse  is  laid  out  on  the  ground 
and  decked  not  only  with  all  the  valuables 
in  the  family,  but  each  sorrowing  friend 
contributes  his  quota.  First  the  mouth  and 
hands  are  filled,  the  breast  covered,  tand  in 
proportion  to  the  deceased's  popularity  the 
body  is  more  or  less  hidden  from  view. 
Each  funeral  pyre  impoverishes  a  clan  and 
destroys  the  product  of  infinite  labor. 

The  race  of  the  primitive  Porno  is  nearly 
extinct,  each  year  decimates  his  ranks,  and 
a  single  decade  will  in  all  probability  end 
the  very  last  of  wampum  makers. 
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WHAT    DOROTHY    DID 


BY  GRACE  LUCE 


HE  great  difficulty  of  tell- 
ing a  true  story  is  in  giving 
it  a  sufficient  appearance 
of  realism.  How  many 
artists  have  stood  before 
a  sunset,  saying  longingly 
if)  themselves  that  such 
colors  on  canvas  would 
never  be  believed,  and  when 
it  is  nothing  so  grand  as 
a  sunset,  only  a  little  flower  dropped  by  the 
wayside,  of  dull  colors,  but  so  natural  in  ap- 
pearance that  passers  by  think  it  a  paper 
flower, — well,  perhaps  after  all  it  is  not 
worth  while  picking  up. 

Dorothy  was  a  very  "  nice  "  girl.  That, 
even  more  than  her  prettiness,  made  her 
charming,  for  no  one  denied  that  she  was 
both  charming  and  nice.  Although  Doro- 
thy was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  West- 
ern town  her  mother  had  clung  closely  to 
New  England  traditions  of  "  bringing  up," 
and  by  taking  her  "  East "  frequently,  en- 
deavored to  keep  up  her  Massachusetts 
connection,  —  for  Mrs.  Dalton  did  not  like 
the  West.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her 
husband's  ill  health  she  never  would  have 
come  out  at  all,  as  she  always  explained, 
and  failing  to  find  a  single  advantage  or 
delight  in  a  Southern  California  home, 
sighed  for  symphony  concerts,  big  churches, 
and  conservatism,  and  abided  fiercely  by 
the  idea  that  Dorothy  should  grow  up  as 
near  as  possible  such  a  girl  as  she  would 
have  been  "at  home."  This  had  caused 
Dorothy  some  discomfort,  but  had  also 
given  her  something  of  a  (irextiye.  Doro- 
thy had  never  been  allowed  to  have  school 
girl  flirtations  as  her  friends  had.  Dorothy 
never  went  to  a  party  until  she  was  eighteen, 
she  never  went  driving  with  young  men,  she 
wore  her  hair  straight  back  from  her  fore- 
head. However,  when  the  style  came  in  of 
parting  the  hair,  Dorothy  was  quite  prepared 
for  it,  having  always  been  bangless,  and  the 
way  her  brown  locks  rippled  down  each  side 
her  forehead  was  qui  te  sufficient  recompense. 
When  Dorothy  did  it,  she  was  just  twenty. 
A  tall,  slim  girl,  strongly  made,  with  a  face 
full  of  serenity  and  sweetness.  Her  eyes 
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were  big  and  brown  and  she  seldom  talked. 
Doubtful  mothers  always  watched  what 
Dorothy  Dalton  did,  and  then  allowed  their 
daughters  to  do  likewise.  The  community 
was  certain  that  whatever  Dorothy  did  was 
sure  to  be  proper,  if  not  particularly  colored 
by  originality,  but  whether  she  was  beloved 
or  not  is  another  question.  She  knew  very 
few  people  intimately  and  she  had  a  nasty 
little  way  of  looking  over  people's  heads, 
whom  she  did  not  wish  to  see. 

That  summer  when  she  was  twenty,  Doro- 
thy went  with  her  aunt  to  San  Francisco 
and  stayed  with  her  at  the  Palace.  She 
visited  school  friends  while  in  Oakland  and 
had  a  very  good  time.  People  liked  her 
very  much,  though  none  of  them  became 
well  acquainted  with  her,  and  always  after 
she  had  gone,  wished  they  had  known  her 
better.  Some  of  her  friends  told  her  there 
in  Oakland  that  at  least  two  of  the  young 
men  had  fallen  in  love  with  her;  she  wrote 
this  news  decorously  to  her  mother,  and  was 
as  careful  as  before,  not  to  go  out  alone 
with  them.  They  both  sent  her  a  great 
many  flowers  when  she  went  away,  and  gave 
out  mysterious  hints  of  coming  down  to  see 
her  in  the  winter,  which  she  received  with 
impartial  smiles. 

Now,  she  was  starting  down  the  coast  on 
the  steamer,  and  alone.  Her  aunt  had  been 
obliged  to  go  on  East,  and  though  Mrs.  Dai- 
ton's  letters  were  full  of  startled  admoni- 
tions, had  left  her  twenty-year-old  niece  to 
go  home  by  herself. 

My  dear  child,  [Mrs.  Dalton  had  written]  I  am  very 
much  worried  at  the  idea,  but  still  I  know  I  can  trust 
you,  and  it  has  to  be  done.  Be  sure  to  stay  in  your 
stateroom,  almost  entirely:  and  it  will  only  be  three 
days. 

As  the  steamer  glided  away  from  Pier 
No.  2,  Dorothy  stood  in  front  of  her 
stateroom  door,  waving  her  handkerchief  to 
her  friends,  who  soon  became  mere  specks 
in  the  distance.  She  was  quite  content  to 
go  home  and  she  also  had  a  distinct  feeling 
of  satisfaction  with  herself  and  life.  Her 
dark  blue  suit  was  of  the  very  latest  cut, 
her  white,  stiffly  starched  shirt-waist  and 
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tie  were  spotless,  and  her  veil  was  drawn 
very  neatly  over  her  broad-brimmed  hat. 
She  remembered  a  friend's  parting  instruc- 
tions and  went  down  to  the  dining  room  as 
soon  as  the  gong  sounded,  before  the  boat 
crossed  the  bar.  The  tables  were  full, 
women  with  their  veils  rolled  up  on  their 
hat  brims,  men  with  their  traveling  caps  in 
their  pockets,  and  all  in  more  or  less  of  a 
hurry.  Dorothy  had  a  seat  at  the  cap- 
tain's table,  and  took  the  trouble  to  unpin 
her  veil  and  take  it  off.  This  operation 
completed,  she  ordered  soup,  and  it  was  not 
until  she  had  finished  this  that  she  glanced 
about. 

Everyone  was  looking  at  her,  or  so  it 
seemed  at  the  moment.  A  couple  opposite, 
stout  people  with  heavy  gold  watch  chains, 
smiled  on  her  and  passed  the  celery,  which 
she  refused.  Her  neighbor  on  the  right,  a 
young  man  reading  a  San  Francisco  paper, 
had  turned  a  little  away  from  her.  Dor- 
othy noticed,  however,  that  he  was  dressed 
very  well  and  had  light  hair.  At  the 
moment  she  looked  at  him  he  folded  his 
paper  up  very  suddenly,  wheeled  around  in 
his  chair,  and  caught  her  glance.  She  was 
too  startled  to  look  away  at  once,  and  saw, 
though  she  did  not  understand,  a  sudden 
change  come  over  him.  He  straightened 
up  to  a  less  lounging  attitude,  drew  his 
feet  up  under  the  table,  and  refused  the 
wine  list.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man 
indeed.  Dorothy  thought  she  had  never 
seen  so  handsome  a  man.  He  was  much 
better  looking  than  either  of  those  two 
young  men  in  Oakland.  Beside  his  fine 
proportions,  he  had  to  recommend  him  a 
clean-shaven,  well  shaped  face,  a  pair  of 
large  dark  eyes  with  black  lashes,  and 
light  hair  which,  though  cut  short,  still 
curled  over  his  forehead.  He  and  Dorothy 
ate  in  strict  silence,  with  their  eyes  on 
their  plates,  and  Dorothy  did  a  thing  she 
was  never  known  to  have  done  before,  she 
dropped  her  knife. 

When  she  went  upstairs  she  went  di- 
rectly, as  bidden,  to  her  stateroom.  The 
boat  was  rolling  fearfully  but  she  did  not 
mind  it  in  the  least.  If  she  had  been  ill  she 
would  have  gone  to  bed,  but  she  had  never 
felt  better  in  her  life.  She  stood  leaning 
in  the  door,  looking  out,  with  her  hat  off, 
and  the  wind  playing  great  havoc  with  her 
wavy  locks.  Everyone  had  disappeared 
somewhere,  and  putting  on  her  hat,  she 


went  out  and  stood  in  the  stern  of  the 
steamer,  looking  back  over  the  seething 
track.  She  had  to  brace  herself  by  hold- 
ing on  to  a  post,  but  she  was  quite  happy. 
She  had  never  felt  half  so  free  and  strong 
and  jolly  in  her  life.  Getting  rather  cold 
at  last,  she  went  swaying  back  to  her  room 
with  her  hat  closely  held  on  by  her  two 
hands,  and  wrapping  herself  in  a  big  shawl, 
unstrapped  "Romola"  from  her  boxes  and 
began  to  read.  This  was  the  only  one  of 
George  Eliot's  works  that  she  had  never 
read,  and  her  remissness  had  always  been  a 
matter  of  shame  to  her. 

It  was  so  extremely  hard  to  read  with 
the  boat  rolling  this  way  that  she  got 
along  but  slowly,  looking  up  now  and  then 
at  the  rail  outside  as  it  rose  and  fell,  and 
at  the  gray,  noisy  water  beyond.  It  grew 
calmer  after  a  while.  People  began  to  pass 
the  cabin  door  and  Dorothy  became  quite 
interested  in  their  regularity.  She  began  to 
know  which  just  one  was  coming  next  on  his 
walk  around  the  deck.  There  was  a  tall 
young  man  in  a  sombrero,  and  very  long 
overcoat,  who  had  a  little  woman  on  his 
arm,  with  very  black  eyes  and  dressed  in 
black.  Then  a  youth  with  his  overcoat 
buttoned  up  tightly,  his  cap  pulled  down 
over  his  ears,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
two  girls  wearing  too  much  jewelry,  and 
worsted  scarfs  over  their  heads,  who  were 
laughing  a  great  deal,  a  man  with  a  red 
beard,  an  old  woman  with  a  red  feather  in 
her  hat,  who  kept  bumping  up  against  the 
wall  of  the  cabins.  Man  with  sombrero — 
youth  with  overcoat — girls  with  jewelry — 
the  effect  was  rhythmic  on  her  conscious- 
ness. 

Once  she  noticed  that  the  youth  and  the 
two  girls  were  walking  together,  but 
looked  for  other  combinations  in  vain. 
She  was  beginning  to  get  sleepy  when  the 
gong  sounded  for  dinner,  and  she  got  up 
hurriedly  with  a  delightful  sense  of  change, 
pinned  her  hat  on  neatly,  after  smoothing 
back;  her  hair,  and  went  down.  Her  cheeks 
wer£  quite  red,  and  she  had  never  looked 
prettier  in  her  life.  The  young  man  at  her 
right,  although  he  was  so  handsome, 
seemed  quite  overcome.  He  hardly  lifted 
his  eyes  from  his  plate,  and  broke  his 
bread  with  the  greatest  care,  but  when  she 
was  ready  for  the  bread  it  was  there,  and 
when  she  needed  butter,  she  did  not  have 
to  remind  the  waiter.  She  had  to  say 
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"SHE    HAD   NEVER   BEEN    SO   HAPPY    IN    HER   LIFE" 


thank  you  to  these  attentions,  although  the 
young  man  seemed  too  diffident  to  respond. 

Dorothy  became  quite  at  ease.  She 
began  to  feel  a  little  sorry  for  this  poor 
young  man  who  was  so  afraid  of  her.  She 
noticed,  however,  that  the  captain  down  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table  had  called  up  a 
question  to  him,  and  that  he  had  answered 
without  the  least  embarrassment.  At  last 
Dorothy  turned  to  him  and  with  a  sweet 
smile  calculated  to  relieve  him  of  his  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  her,  asked  him  for  the 
salt. 

Even  then  he  did  not  speak,  but  bowed 
and  passed  the  article,  at  which  Dorothy 
was  a  little  piqued.  But  when  she  left  the 
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table  he  left  also,  and  when  she  went  up- 
stairs and  going  outside,  leaned  on  the 
railing  looking  at  the  sunset,  he  came  too, 
and  stood  looking  off.  All  at  once  he 
turned  to  her,  took  off  his  cap  with  a  great 
deal  of  grace,  and  asked  her  if  the  sunset 
were  not  beautiful. 

Here  was  the  objectionable  stranger 
whom  Dorothy  had  for  years  been  warned 
against  speaking  to  her  without  an  intro- 
duction. Did  she  turn  haughtily  on  her 
heel,  without  a  word  and  retire  to  her 
stateroom.  By  no  means,  the  main  idea  in 
her  mind  was  not  of  escape  but  of  what  a  very 
handsome  and  nice  young  man  he  was,  and 
she  said,  with  the  sunset  glow  on  her  face: — 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  how  beautiful,  beautiful, 
it  is  out  here,  I  have  never  been  out  on  the 
ocean  before,"  in  a  confiding  and  joyous 
voice  that  the  young  man  in  Oakland  had 
not  been  familiar  with,  whereupon  this 
young  stranger  launched  out  into  descrip- 
tions of  Italian  and  South  Sea  sunsets  he 
had  seen  until  Dorothy  was  quite  lost  in  a 
world  of  fading  rosefire,  tinted  water,  and 
cool  breezes. 

He  stood  leaning  against  the  prop  to  the 
upper  deck,  looking  down  at  her  and  talk- 
ing while  she  looked  out  toward  the  sun. 
Now  and  then  she  looked  at  him,  but  not 
often.  What  did  Dorothy  feel?  That  she 
had  never  been  so  happy  in  her  life. 

At  last,  when  the  sun  had  quite  disap- 
peared, a  star  or  two  came  out,  and  the 
youth  and  one  of  the  bejeweled  maidens  be- 
gan their  promenade  again.  Dorothy  re- 
membered and  went  to  her  stateroom. 

When  she  took  off  her  hat  before  the 
glass,  she  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  her- 
self smiling.  "  Romola "  was  lying  face 
downward  on  the  floor.  The  next  morning 
she  was  up  very  early,  walking  around  the 
deck  to  keep  warm,  her  gloved  hands  thrust 
down  into  the  pockets  of  her  jacket.  The 
strange  young  man  was  up  very  early  too. 
They  walked  together.  Dorothy  talked  very 
fast  and  with  a  great  deal  of  animation. 
This  young  man  seemed  to  understand  — 
everything.  He  understood  her  liking  for 
George  Eliot,  he  agreed  with  her  preference 
for  Emerson  to  Carlyle,  he,  too,  disliked  the 
class  of  people  on  board,  he,  too,  usually 
traveled  by  rail.  They  went  down  to  break- 
fast together,  knowing  each  other  very  well, 
and  talked  so  much  together  and  with  such 
a  good  understanding  between  them,  that  it 
was  rumored,  more  especially  by  the  fat 
couple  opposite,  that  they  were  a  bridal 
couple  who  had  quarreled  the  first  day. 

When  they  went  up  again  the  sun  was  out, 
and  they  were  scudding  along  in  a  sparkling 
sea. 

"  Come  up  stairs,  Miss  Dalton,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  and  I  will  find  you  a  comfort- 
able, shady  place  for  your  book." 

They  went  up  stairs,  Dorothy's  thumb 
and  forefinger  inserted  in  the  pages  of 
"Romola,"  and  found  seats  against  one  of 
the  lifeboats.  It  was  lovely  up  here.  Dor- 
othy sat  down,  still  grasping  "  Romola." 

'  Do  you  wish  to  read  now,  Miss  Dalton?" 


the  young  man  said,  looking  at  her  earnestly. 
"Shall  I  leave  you?" 

Dorothy  blushed  and  "  Romola "  closed 
with  a  snap. 

"  No,  stay,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Hastings." 

Mr.  Hastings  stayed. 

"  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal,"  he  said. 
"  More  in  Europe  really  than  in  America.  I 
like  nothing  better  than  traveling;  one  gets 
a  broader,  larger  view  of  life.  People  who 
stay  at  home  get  into  certain  grooves  that 
they  can't  break  out  of.  They  do  the  same 
things  over  and  over  in  the  same  stupid 
way,  and  bend  to  the  same  prejudices.  They 
don't  get  the  big  things  out  of  life.  They 
don't  understand  that  this  world  is  a  great 
place,  with  millions  and  millions  of  souls  in 
it,  each  traveling  its  own  road,  all  doing 
different  things,  all  good  in  their  way,  all 
interesting.  It  makes  one  tolerant  and  not 
afraid." 

"  Yes,"  said  Dorothy  breathlessly. 

"I  like  English  girls,"  he  went  on.  "They 
are  handsome  and  sedate,  and  they  make 
good  friends,  I  like  French  girls,  they  are 
so  shy,  and  American  girls  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  fascinating  under  the  sun. 
They  are  all  flirts  though.  You  can't  de- 
pend upon  them." 

"  Oh  yes,"  remonstrated  Dorothy. 

"American  girls  have  so  many  admirers," 
said  Mr.  Hastings.  "  You  are  always  cer- 
tain, if  you  are  a  man.  of  being  on  a  list, 
perhaps  fourthly  and  perhaps  tenthly.  You 
have  to  know  them  pretty  young  to  be 
firstly  " 

"  Not  all  of  them  are  that  way,"  said 
Dorothy  innocently.  "  It  may  be  of  course 
because  I  am  not  attractive,  but  I  have 
never  had  a  love  affair  in  my  life." 

"It  certainly  ix  nut  because  you  are  not 
attractive,"  said  Mr.  Hastings.  "  I  suppose 
you  mean  men  have  been  in  love  with  you, 
but  you  have  never  cared  for  anyone  your- 
self." 

Dorothy  thought  of  the  young  men  in 
Oakland,  and  said,  "  Yes." 

"I  think  I  understand  you  already — a 
little,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Though  all 
women  are  to  a  certain  extent  charming 
puzzles.  You  are  not  responsive,  you  will 
always  know  immediately  whether  you  like 
a  person  or  not,  it  does  n't  depend  at  all 
upon  what  he  would  do."  He  looked  off,  a 
little  sadly  over  the  water. 

Dorothy  looked  at  him. 
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"  Do  you  really  think  I  am  that  way?" 
she  said,  "  I  don't  know,  but  I  understand 
you  a  little,  too.  You  are  indifferent  to 
people  really,  you  only  like  to  be  enter- 
tained." 

"  Do  you  believe  that?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

Dorothy  smiled.  It  was  an  idea  that  had 
suddenly  entered  her  head.  She  did  n't  know 
whether  she  believed  it  or  not. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Hastings.  "  I 
am  always  entertained,  but  I  very  seldom 
thoroughly  like  people." 

Dorothy  felt  that  she  had  never  really 
liked  anyone. 

"  But  it  is  better,  is  n't  it,  not  to  get  to 
like  people?"  she  said. 

"Why?" 

"  0,  because  —  it  is  safer,"  she  laughed. 

"  If  one  is  always  thinking  just  what  is 
safe  in  life,  and  what  is  not,"  Hastings  said, 
crossing  one  leg  over  the  other,  "  one  is  very 
cautious  and  safe,  but  does  n't  get  much  en- 
joyment out  of  life." 

"  Do  you  think  there  really  is  so  much 
enjoyment?" 

Hastings  leaned  toward  her  a  moment, 
one  arm  on  the  back  of  the  bench.  He  was 
smiling. 

"Why  yes,  don't  you?" 

"  I  don't  know,  said  Dorothy,  straighten- 
ing her  hat,  "  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  only  a  great  deal  of  bother  about  lit- 
tle things,  and  an  always  wondering  what 
it  is  you  ought  to  do  instead  of  what  you 
want  to  do."  She  spoke  wistfully  and  looked 
away.  Hastings  was  looking  at  her  sympa- 
thetically. 

"  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  Dorothy,  throwing 
back  her  head  a  little,  "  I  hate  to  be  always 
thinking  what  is  proper  and  what  is  not." 

"  0,  as  long  as  you  know,  why  bother 
about  it?  "  laughed  Hastings.  "  There  is  a 
good  deal  too  much  worrying  in  this  world 
over  small  things.  I  never  worry." 

li  Now  I  ought  to  be  reading  '  Romola '," 
said  Dorothy  with  a  sweet  laugh.  "  But  I 
don't  want  to." 

"  You  can't  read  a  book  of  that  sort  on  a 
summer  trip,"  said  the  young  man  easily. 
"  It  is  a  great  deal  more  proper  that  you 
should  be  talking  with  me." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ? " 

"  0,  quite  sure,  you  need  n't  look  so 
troubled  about  it.  '  Romola '  will  last  a 
long  time  after  today." 

He  began  to  tell  her  where  he  lived  when 
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he  was  a  boy,  and  what  he  did  at  college. 
They  talked  together  all  the  morning,  fol- 
lowing the  shade  of  the  life  boat  around  on 
the  deck,  and  carrying  "  Romola." 

"  Do  you  think  those  people  across  the 
way  are  married?"  Dorothy  asked  him  at 
lunch. 

"  Why  yes,  don't  you  see?  They  look  at 
us  oftener  than  at  each  other." 

"  I  thought  they  might  be  brother  and 
sister,"  explained  Dorothy. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Hastings,  "  they 
would  talk  more  together.  They  think  we 
are  bride  and  groom  and  they  enjoy  us. 
They  remember  when  they  were  young." 

A  fine  color  came  into  Dorothy's  face. 

"  They  don't  know,"  she  said  with  a  little 
excitement,  "  that  we  have  never  even  been 
introduced." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Santa  Rosa 
reached  the  wharf  at  Santa  Barbara.  Doro- 
thy stood  near  the  rail,  looking  with  admi- 
ration at  the  high  mountains,  and  at  their 
feet  the  little  town,  lying  among  its  palms 
and  eucalyptus  trees,  whose  leaves  shim- 
mered in  the  sunlight.  Hastings  was  stand- 
ing with  her. 

"  Let  us  go  up  and  walk  in  the  town,"  he 
said.  "  We  are  going  to  be  here  an  hour 
or  two.  I  will  get  Miss  Dunton,  a  friend  of 
mine  on  board,  to  go  with  us." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,"  said  Dorothy,  "  for  I 
really  must  telegraph  to  mamma  from 
here." 

"What  are  you  going  to  telegraph?" 

"  0,  that  I  am  safe." 

Mr.  Hastings  laughed. 

Miss  Dunton  proved  to  be  a  quiet  young 
woman  whom  Dorothy  had  not  noticed  be- 
fore, and  the  three  walked  down  the  gang- 
plank, and  started  off  up  the  wharf.  The 
water  was  rolling  underneath  -and  they  soon 
came  to  where  the  waves  broke  on  the 
beach  under  it  with  a  long  murmur,  and 
they  strolled  on  up  the  street.  Dorothy 
felt  as  if  she  were  with  two  very  old  friends 
walking  in  a  strange  country.  One  of  them 
walked  on  each  side  of  her.  They  met 
some  carriages  full  of  rather  fine  looking 
people  driving  toward  the  beach,  and  looked 
at  and  made  comments  on  them  freely, 
they  met  many  Spanish-looking  people, 
tall  dark-eyed  young  men  in  wide-brimmed 
hats,  women  with  a  good  deal  of  powder  on 
their  faces.  At  the  end  of  the  street  the 
mountain  went  straight  up,  there  were 
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many  trees, —  the  main  street  farther  up 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  shops,  but 
business  evidently  was  rather  slow. 

"  I  like  it  here,"  said  Dorothy.  "  It  is 
all  so  pretty  and  sleepy.  I  think  I  should 
like  to  live  here  and  drive  down  on  the 
beach  every  day.  I  think,"  with  a  laugh, 
"  1  should  like  to  go  strolling  on  —  on  — 
forever." 

Hastings  looked  down  at  her  with  his 
earnest  eyes.  "  So  should  I,"  he  said. 

Miss  Dunton  was  not  talkative. 

They  reached  the  Arlington  at  last  and 
went  upon  the  veranda. 

"  Let  us  go  in  and  have  dinner  here,"  said 
Hastings,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  It  is  half 
past  four,  and  it  will  be  much  better  here 
than  on  board." 

Dorothy  hesitated. 

"  Don't  worry,  we  won't,  if  you  don't  want 
to,"  said  Hastings,  looking  at  her  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  want  to  eat  my  dinner  here,"  said 
Dorothy  Dalton  decidedly. 

All  the  people  on  the  veranda  were  star- 
ing at  her;  she  was  certainly  very  pretty 
with  that  rich  color  in  her  cheeks  and  her 
laughing,  excited  eyes.  The  three  had  a 
table  in  the  deserted  dining-room  together; 
the  dinner  was  rather  slow  in  arriving,  but 
when  it  did  was  very  good.  Hastings  went 
out  once  or  twice  to  the  office  to  hurry  it 
up.  There  were  two  girls  there  in  tennis 
suits  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  who  were 
much  interested  in  him,  but  he  paid  them 
no  attention  wliatever. 

"  Now,  is  n't  this  better  than  eating  on 
the  steamer,"  he  said  to  Dorothy  with  a 
happy  smile,  "  with  the  two  stout  ones  all 
eyes  opposite?  You  must  remember  this 
if  ever  you  come  here  again." 

"  I  will,"  said  Dorothy. 

At  that  moment  a  young  man  came  rush- 
ing into  the  dining-room.  He  was  good- 
looking,  well-dressed.  He  came  to  Hast- 
ings and  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Old  fellow,  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see 
you,"  he  said.  "Just  saw  your  names  in 
the  register.  I  did  n't  know  you  were  mar- 
ried, introduce  me  to  your  wife.  I  suppose 
you  're  going  out  again  on  this  steamer?" 
His  eyes  had  already  wandered  to  Dorothy 
with  honest  admiration. 

Hastings  looked  at  Dorothy  too,  and 
smiled  reassuringly.  He  leaned  toward  her 
and  whispered,  "  He  thinks  you  are  my 


wife.  Is  n't  that  a  joke?"  Then  aloud 
"Miss  Dunton,  Mr.  Matthews,"  and  laugh- 
ingly, "  Mr.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Hastings,  the  not 
impossible  she." 

They  all  laughed.  Dorothy  was  in  too 
good  spirits  not  to  enter  into  the  joke.  She 
rather  liked  the  looks  of  this  new  young 
man.  He  sat  down  by  her  immediately  and 
began  to  talk  volubly  of  all  the  interesting 
things  he  could  think  of,  and  Dorothy  list- 
ened, smiling.  Hastings  tried  to  talk  to 
Miss  Dunton,  but  ended  by  playing  with  his 
teaspoon  while  his  face  clouded. 

When  they  started  for  the  boat  Matthews 
kept  along  with  Dorothy,  and  Hastings  fol- 
lowed with  Miss  Dunton.  Dorothy  was  in- 
terested in  the  "  new  "  young  man,  but  after 
a  time  stemmed  the  current  of  his  conver- 
sation long  enough  to  say :  "  It  is  all  a  joke, 
Mr.  Matthews.  I  am  not  Mrs.  Hastings  at 
all.  1  am  Miss  Dalton."  What  prompted 
her  who  knows,  but  she  added, —  "  You  need 
not  tell  him  I  gave  his  joke  away." 

"  But  I  saw  it  in  the  register,"  said 
Matthews,  a  light  dawning,  "  but  I  won't 
tell  him."  He  was  even  more  attentive 
after  that.  Dorothy  looked  back  and  saw 
that  Hastings  was  walking  very  somberly 
beside  Miss  Dunton,  and  met  her  glance  re- 
proachfully. All  this  added  to  the  zest  of 
the  affair,  and  wicked  Dorothy  at  the  gang- 
plank bade  Mr.  Matthews  a  cordial  adieu. 
They  had  discovered  mutual  friends. 

The  three  went  up  without  saying  any- 
thing; they  were  standing  together  as  the 
steamer  swung  off.  Hastings  kept  looking 
at  Dorothy,  and  she  avoided  his  look,  and 
Miss  Dunton  stayed  with  them.  She  stayed 
so  long  that  at  last  Hastings  took  a  little 
walk  with  her  and  came  back  without  her. 
He  stood  beside  Dorothy  without  speaking, 
then  she  turned: — 

"Why  did  you  register  that  way?  Don't 
you  owe  me  an  apology  ? " 

"  What  can  I  say?  "  said  Hastings  with  a 
gesture  of  helplessness.  "  It  is  hard  always 
to  explain  one's  motives.  How  can  I  tell 
you  all  that  was  in  my  mind,  but  I  am 
sorry." 

She  was  looking  away. 

"  Is  that  enough  ?  "  he  asked  quite  humbly. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  thought,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  that 
you  said  you  were  always  worrying  about 
what  was  proper.  It  did  n't  worry  you 
when  you  met  Matthews,  did  it?" 
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"  I  did  n't  think  of  it,"  said  Dorothy  can- 
didly. "  It  is  very  easy  to  forget  when  you 
have  once  begun." 

A  cold  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  sun 
had  gone  down.  Everyone  else  had  gone 
below  stairs. 

"  It  is  going  to  be  a  glorious  night,"  said 
Hastings.  "  Let  me  bring  some  chairs  and 
we  can  sit  out  here,  in  front  of  your  room. 
Don't  you  want  to  get  a  shawl  ?  " 

Dorothy  obediently  went  inside  and  came 
out  wrapped  in  her  soft  white  shawl, —  they 
sat  in  the  chairs  leaning  back  against  the 
wall  of  the  cabin.  This  was  a  very  com- 
fortable position,  and  the  cool  air  was  ex- 
hilarating. 

"  It  is  a  glorious  night,"  Dorothy  said. 

"I  'm  glad,"  said  Hastings,  "for  this  is 
the  last  night  I  shall  have.  I  get  off  at 
Redondo  early  in  the  morning." 

Dorothy's  throat  became  a  little  dry.  This 
frightened  her  and  she  asked  quickly,  "  At 
what  time  ?  " 

"  Six  o'clock.  You  have  another  day, 
have  n't  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  all  tomorrow." 

" What  shall  you  do?" 

"  I  shall  read  '  Romola.'  " 

"Do  you  think  you  will  enjoy  it?  Don't 
you  wish  you  had  brought  something  by  the 
Duchess?" 

"  No.  I  ought  to  read  '  Romola,'  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it,  even  on  an  ocean  voyage." 

"  A  summer  trip.  Does  n't  it  seem  some- 
how as  if  this  were  a  different  world  from 
the  common  work-a-day  one,  with  all  its 
business  and  bustle  and  worry  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Dorothy.  "The  light  out 
there  in  the  sky  is  so  beautiful,  and  the 
sound  of  the  water,  —  don't  you  like  to  hear 
it  splashing  against  the  side  of  the  steamer? " 

"  I  have  n't  been  noticing,"  said  Hastings. 

"  And  do  you  think  that  tomorrow  at  this 
time,"  Dorothy  said,  "  I  shall  be  at  home 
again?" 

"Are  n't  you  glad?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dorothy  slowly.  "  But  then 
I  love  the  ocean!" 

"  Which  kind  of  a  life  do  you  like  best  — 
seeing   beautiful    and   entertaining    things 
continually,  doing  exactly  as  you  please,  or 
doing  just  what  you  ought  to  do?  " 

"That  reminds  me  of  the  old  game  of 
London  Bridge,"  said  Dorothy.  "  I  never 
could  choose." 

"The   trouble   is,"  said  Hastings,  "one 


does  n't  seem  to  be  given  the  choice  in  this 
world.  You  all  at  once  find  yourself  living 
one  or  the  other.  I've  been  imagining  you 
ten  years  from  now,  pray  forgive  me  the 
liberty.  You  will  always  be  charming,  but 
you  will  always  do  what  other  people  think 
you  ought.  You  will  be  very  exclusive,  un- 
less your  husband  likes  the  other  thing,  and 
very  haughty,  not  liking  many  people,  but 
admired  by  a  great  many,  a  trifle  hard  on 
other  women  may  be,  but  always  correct." 

"  You  give  me  a  horrid  character,"  said 
Dorothy,  with  dissatisfaction.  "What  a 
contempt  you  must  feel  for  me  if  you  think 
I  will  really  be  only  like  that ! " 

"  0,  but  you  won't  be  only,  —  there  will 
be  another  woman  in  you  —  deeper  down. 
Do  you  mind  my  analyzing  you  ?  I  have  got 
into  a  way  of  doing  that,  meeting  so  many 
people  for  such  a  short  time." 

"Do  you  analyze  everyone?" 

Hastings  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"  No,  only  people  I  like." 

"  Well,  what  will  you  be  ten  years  from 
now?"  Dorothy  asked  after  a  moment. 

"  0,  I? —  just  about  the  same,  only  older." 

"  No,"  said  Dorothy,  "  you  will  have  grown 
more  anxious  for  entertainment  and  you  will 
not  care  for  anyone  in  the  world." 

"  Not  many  perhaps,  but  a  few  I  think 
even  then.  Perhaps  I  shall  still  be  in  love." 

"0,  no,"  said  Dorothy,  "someone  will 
more  likely  be  in  love  with  you.  Where  are 
you  going  next?" 

"  After  I  leave  Los  Angeles  I  am  going 
across  again  to  New  York,  from  there  to 
India." 

"  Then  I  may  tell  you, —  I  was  n't  a  bit 
interested  in  that  Mr.  Matthews  this  after- 
noon." 

"  I  am  glad.     Why  did  you  appear  to  be  ?  " 

"  Just  to  see  what  you  would  do." 

"And  I  did- 

"  Nothing,  you  were  not  even  shocked. 
I  never  did  such  a  thing  before  in  my  life," 

"And  never  will  again?" 

"  0,  no.  At  home  I  do  not  meet  strange 
young  men  so  often,  or  get  acquainted  with 
them  so  quickly." 

"  Am  I  a  strange  young  man  ?"  He  went 
on  to  answer  his  own  question.  "You  know 
that  thing  of  Longfellow's,  don't  you, 

'  Ships  in  the  darkness  that  bespeak  one  another  in 
passing  '— 

"  I  can't  quote." 
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"Do  you  like  Longfellow?" 

"  Yes,  do  you  know  that  one,  '  Maiden 
with  the  meek  brown  eyes '?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Hastings.  "It  is  very 
hard  on  a  man  sometimes,"  he  went  on,  "to 
be  a  wanderer.  It  may  mean  enjoyment, 
you  know,  but  it  means  no  home,  too.  It 
must  be  very  nice  to  have  a  home." 

"  0,  it  is,"  said  Dorothy." 

"  I  wish  sometimes  that  I  had  one  and  a 
wife  to  keep  me  straight."  He  had  gotten 
up,  walked  a  step  or  two,  and  then  sat 
down  again.  "  I  hope  I  have  n't  startled 
you.  But  it  would  be  too  much  of  an  ex- 
periment," he  said  as  if  to  himself.  Then 
to  her,  "  Do  you  often  have  a  very  strong 
wish  which  you  know  simply  that  fate  will 
not  allow  you  to  fulfill  ? " 

"  No,"  she  said  very  softly. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  so  I  gave  up  long 
ago.  I  just  wander.  Fate  is  too  strong 
for  me." 

"  I  am  sorry." 

"That  fate  is  too  strong  for  me?" 

"Yes." 

"  0,  there  's  nothing  much  to  be  sorry 
about." 

After  a  while  he  got  up  and  said  good- 
night. He  held  her  hand  for  quite  a  while 
and  looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  goodby  too,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  glad  to  have  known  you,  anyway." 

"  Goodby." 

Dorothy  went  into  her  stateroom,  closed 
the  door,  and  as  she  looked  in  the  glass 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes, —  which  horri- 
fied her. 

She  woke  up  very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  almost  before  she  was  well  awake, 
was  up  dressing,  she  was  going  to  see  him 
again  before  he  went.  When  she  stepped 
out  of  her  door,  he  was  standing  just  out- 
side. The  boat  had  stopped  at  Redondo, 
and  the  gangplank  was  already  out.  He 
came  toward  her  quickly. 


"  I  am  never  going  to  forget  you,"  he 
said.  "  Goodby." 

"  I  shall  never  be  happy  again,"  she  said 
simply,  looking  up  at  him  passionately. 

As  he  went  down  the  gangplank  she  sud- 
denly felt  very  small  and  lonely.  How  very 
dreary  that  last  day  was!  Dorothy  read 
"Romola,"  but  she  was  the  prey  of  doubts  atid 
fears.  She  went  over  all  the  events  of  the 
last  two  days  and  decided  that  there  had 
never  been  so  bold  and  improper  a  girl  as 
herself  since  the  world  began.  She  could 
recall  none  among  all  her  girl  acquaintances 
who  had  had  flirtations  with  men  they 
had  n't  met,  and  she  felt  she  had  lost  all 
right  ever  to  be  proud  again.  She  felt  de- 
precating and  meek.  She  looked  upon  the 
girls  with  jewelry  as  they  passed  her,  with 
tolerance.  She  read  "Romola ""with  avid- 
ity to  drown  her  thoughts,  but  that  evening 
when  she  was  preparing  to  leave  the  boat, 
she  noticed  that  she  had  grown  pale. 

Her  mother  was  waiting  for  her  at  the 
wharf  in  the  carriage. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Barker  at  the 
Arlington  today,"  said  her  mother,  as  they 
drove  home.  "  She  saw  you  there  and  wrote 
me  immediately.  I  could  hardly  believe  it 
at  first.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  at  home." 

"0,  Mother!  I  shall  never  be  happy 
again." 

Petty  things  are  always  the  most  trying, 
that  was  why  Dorothy  was  so  deeply  an- 
noyed by  the  smiles  of  her  friends  to  whom 
Mrs.  Barker  had  also  written.  They  were 
no  longer  afraid  of  her,  so  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  her  being  haughty. 
However,  even  after  she  had  married  one  of 
the  young  men  from  Oakland,  a  certain 
withered  rose  was  hidden  among  her  treas- 
ures: it  was  one  Hastings  had  picked 
for  her  at  the  Arlington.  It  belonged  to 
the  other  woman  in  her,  deep  down,  which 
the  young  man  from  Oakland  never  knew. 


GREAT   PUBLIC    LIBRARIES    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES 


BY  EDWARD  S.  HOLDEN 


i  HE  present  decade 
lhas  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  sev- 
eral great  libraries 
and  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  others.  The 
movement  has  not 
come  too  soon.  Li- 
brary organization  in 
the  United  States  has 
been  studied  with  success,  and  we  have  a 
school  of  librarians  whose  intelligence  and  fit- 
ness is  beyond  praise.  By  their  congresses  and 
by  their  printed  papers  the  main  principles, 
and  more  especially  the  details,  of  their 
work  have  received  a  thorough  examination. 
It  might  seem  that  there  was  little  left  to 
be  said  on  matters  of  organization  and 
policy.  But  a  great  library  has  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  very  varied  constituency,  and  it 
may  not  be  impertinent  for  one  of  the  out- 
siders and  tax-payers  to  present  a  few  con- 
siderations, from  the  non-technical  point  of 
view,  which  relate  rather  to  principles  than 
to  details.  I  recollect  a  sightseer  at  the 
Naval  Observatory  of  Washington  who 
asked  to  be  furnished  with  a  volume  which 
had  cost  the  government  eight  dollars  to 
print.  He  was  highly  indignant  when  his  re- 
quest was  denied.  He  was  a  tax-payer,  he 
said,  and  demanded  the  volume  as  his  right. 
Admiral  Rodgers  made  a  short  calculation 
on  his  blotting-pad  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  as  one  of  fifty  millions,  his  visit- 
or's share  was  less  than  five  cents;  and 
thereupon  tendered  that  coin  in  payment. 
There  are  seventy-five  millions  of  us  now, 
and  the  share  of  each  is  small.  But  each 
one  has  a  right  to  be  heard  at  least. 

The  seventy-five  million  people  do  not  all 
want,  nor  need,  the  same  thing.  There  are 
fourteen  million  school-children,  for  in- 
stance, with  special  needs.  It  is  vital  to 
our  continuance  as  a  nation  that  they  shall 
be  taught  to  comprehend  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  government  —  liberty  with 
order  —  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  prac- 
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ticable,  nor  desirable,  that  they  should  all 
be  instructed  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature 
or  science.  The  gates  are  open  to  all ;  but 
only  a  few  will  enter  -  -  can  enter. 

The  school  child  absorbs.  He  does  not 
add  to  knowledge,  though  he  may  do  so. 
This  chance  must  be  kept  in  mind  and  he 
must  be  considered  as  a  possible  creator. 
The  first  duty  of  some  libraries  is  to  reach 
everybody  in  the  community  beginning  with 
the  lowest  minds  and  going  as  high  as  may 
be.  This  is  precisely  in  keeping  with 
American  ideas  at  present,  and  the  duty  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  scores  of 
libraries  (of  which  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, with  its  575,000  volumes,  is  perhaps 
the  best-known  type)  that  provide  every  pos- 
sible convenience  for  their  constituents, 
make  it  certain  that  the  library  will  soon 
be  brought  to  every  door.  The  humblest 
has  only  to  ask.  The  college  library  re- 
gards the  wants  of  a  different  class,  and  in 
general,  provides  for  them  admirably.  The 
libraries  of  Harvard  (474,000  volumes), 
Chicago  (280,000),  Yale  (215,000),  Columbia 
(160,000),  are  excellent  examples.  A  large 
and  increasing  proportion  of  the  men  who 
are  to  shape  the  fate  of  the  Republic  in  the 
next  century  will  be  furnished  by  the  col- 
leges. Fine  scholarship,  balanced  char- 
acter, originality,  open  and  flexible  intelli- 
gence, directive  power,  are  fostered  in 
Academic  shades.  Enlightened  public  opin- 
ion is  essential  in  the  Republic.  This  will 
always  be  formed  by  ideas  originated  by  a 
very  small  number  of  thinkers,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  by  millions  of  citizens.  It 
is  indispensable  to  educate  the  whole  mass 
of  voters  intelligently  to  select  and  receive 
their  standards  of  action,  but  it  is  vital  to 
encourage  by  every  practicable  means  the 
creation  of  such  standards  by  the  compara- 
tively few. 

In  every  great  city,  —  Washington,  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, —  at  least  one 
great  library  should  be  maintained  whose 
first  duty  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  very 
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highest  class  of  students,  and  to  create  and 
foster  insight  and  distinction  of  character. 
Just  as  we  maintain  the  public  school  as  a 
great  conservative  force  —  a  reservoir  of 
intelligent  citizens  —  so  we  should,  in  a 
proper  proportion,  cherish  all  influences 
which  tend  to  the  production  of  the  very 
highest  type.  And  a  great  library  is  a 
mighty  influence  of  this  sort.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  in  this  place  that  both  ideals 
cannot  be  perfectly  subserved  by  a  single 
organization;  that  it  is  fundamental  to  de- 
termine, at  the  outset,  what  the  ideal  is  to 
be;  whether  to  begin  at  the  highest  and 
work  down,  or  at  the  bottom  and  work  up- 
wards. If  the  assumption  is  doubted,  I  ask 
any  teacher  of  experience  to  say  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  essential  to  grade  our  children 
in  the  public  schools  into  classes  of  like 
accomplishment;  whether  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous to  dissociate  the  older  from  the 
younger  students  in  college ;  whether  a  mix- 
ture of  very  different  elements  is  not  likely 
to  degrade  the  higher  proportionally  more 
than  it  will  raise  the  lower;  whether  learn- 
ing has  not  a  more  intense  spirit  in  the 
upper  levels.  The  readers  in  a  library  are, 
of  course,  not  brought  into  close  associa- 
tion like  the  students  of  a  school.  But  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  which  ideal  is 
held  up  by  the  fundamental  organization. 
An  example  will  illustrate  this.  It  has  been 
proposed  A/'*',  to  make  the  National  Library 
at  Washington  strictly  a  library  of  refer- 
ence —  primarily  for  scholars;  and  xenmd,  to 
make  it  a  lending  library  for  Congress  and  for 
city  readers.  Is  it  indifferent  which  plan  is 
adopted?  Will  the  library  be  the  same 
institution  a  century  hence  in  the  two  cases? 
Will  it  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
life  of  the  country?  It  is  a  matter  that  can 
be  debated  which  of  the  two  plans  is  better. 
The  present  point  is  that  they  will  lead  to 
very  different  results  in  the  end,  and  that 
the  right  plan  must  be  chosen  at  the  outset. 
The  main  argument  of  this  paper  is  that 
there  is  pressing  need  for  influences  which 
will  create  and  preserve  the  highest  scholar- 
ship and  culture;  and  a  prospective  danger 
unless  our  coming  leaders  are  trained;  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  train  the  followers; 
and  finally,  that  a  few  libraries,  one  in  each 
great  city,  should  be  organized  in  the  inter- 
est of  scholars,  primarily,  sacrificing  what- 
ever must  be  sacrificed  to  attain  this  end. 
One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  our 


democracy  is  its  rage  for  uniformity  and 
conformity.  Variety,  originality,  and  in- 
dependence must  be  deliberately  fostered, 
as  well  as  prized.  The  effect  in  this  regard 
of  the  old  Astor  library  in  New  York,  with 
its  dignified  hospitality  to  serious  students  — 
making  their  higher  interests  its  own  — 
has  been  simply  incalculable.  Taking  a 
single  instance,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
remember  without  gratitude  the  weeks  I 
spent  as  a  lad,  a  generation  ago,  in  its 
alcoves  where  the  whole  resources  of  its 
magnificent  collections  were  freely  opened. 
I  had  been  introduced  as  a  student,  and  no 
further  recommendation  was  needed.  Not 
long  since  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  short 
research  in  a  large  library  in  the  East  con- 
ducted in  a  different  spirit.  There  were  tele- 
phones, branches,  a  microscopic  shelf-class- 
ification, pneumatic  deliveries,  and  every 
thing  "modern."  The  reader  was  taken 
charge  of,  and  every  part  of  the  "business" 
was  done  like  the  manual  of  arms,  but 
finally  it  was  business  and  not  scholarship. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  escape  from  the  auto- 
matic mill  without  a  pink  ticket  containing 
an  abstract  (by  the  library-assistant)  of  the 
books  I  had  consulted.  In  its  way  it  was 
all  admirable,  but  the  high  spirit  was  ab- 
sent. Of  course  "  business  methods  "  are 
essential  and  these  were  intended  to  en- 
courage, not  to  deter.  The  only  just  criti- 
cism is  that  the  assistant  (and  the  reader) 
was  obsessed  by  them.  This  result  need 
not  follow,  but  it  points  to  a  danger  in  the 
"newest"  methods;  which  is  to  fail  to  see 
the  forest  by  virtue  of  looking  too  intently 
at  the  trees.  The  difference  in  these  two 
libraries  arose  simply  from  a  difference  in 
ideal  —  in  fundamental  plan. 

Under  its  new  direction  the  Astor  library, 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  (which  comprises  the 
Astor,  Tilden,  and  Lenox  foundations)  is  still 
to  be  faithful  to  its  old  traditions.  Its  re- 
lations to  scholars  will  remain  as  before, 
and  it  will  leave  to  other  departments  of 
the  public  library  the  care  for  the  general 
interest.  If  the  argument  of  this  paper  is 
correct  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  the 
lines  of  demarcation  sharply.  These  prob- 
lems have  hardly  yet  arisen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  they  will  arise,  for  they  are  fun- 
damental. The  direction  of  our  future  de- 
velopment will  depend  in  no  unimportant 
degree  on  the  solution  that  we  adopt  in  the 
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Sutro  library  and  other  great  foundations 
of  the  sort. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  fallacy  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  libraries  which  is  "  modern," 
and  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is 
partly  true.  It  is  assumed  that  any  and 
every  library  is  doing  its  best  service  when 
its  books  have  the  maximum  circulation. 

Elaborate  statistical  tables  are  printed  to 
show  how  many  volumes  have  been  drawn 
this  year  as  against  last  year,  etc.  The 
more  drawn,  the  more  fully  is  the  library 
performing  its  function.  This  is  not  always 
so.  Take  the  special  case  of  a  public- 
school  library,  for  example.  Is  it  better 
for  the  community  that  a  High  School  lad 
should  read  a  dozen  volumes  of  Jules  Verne's 
in  a  six-month,  or  that  he  should  spend  the 
same  time  over  a  single  volume  of  Plutarch 
or  Froissart?  The  statistical  tables  try  to 
cover  such  cases  by  dividing  the  books  issued 
into  classes  (History,  Fiction,  Philosophy, 
etc.).  But  eVen  here  the  point  is  missed. 
The  usefulness  of  the  library  depends  solely 
on  the  benefit  the  readers  derive  from  the 
books  they  draw.  This  may  well  be  greater 
when  few  books  are  drawn  than  when  twice 
the  number  are  issued.  Reading  is  no  vir- 
tue in  itself;  and  if  it  were,  the  value  of 
reading  is  certainly  not  proportional  to  the 
number  of  pages  read.  The  trivial  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  fostered  by  the  multitude 
and  cheapness  of  modern  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  books,  has  impressed  every  one. 
A  trivial-minded  child  makes  a  trivial- 
minded  citizen.  The  library  must  not  measure 
its  usefulness  by  the  multitude  of  its  issues. 
All  these  points  are  obvious  enough — even 
trite  —  but  a  caution  against  such  fallacies, 
bolstered  by  statistics,  may  not  be  wasted. 
Many  librarians,  and  more  boards  of  trus- 
tees, are  still  disposed  to  accept  mere  move- 
ment for  advance. 

Another  popular  fallacy  relates  to  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  makes  a  com- 
petent librarian.  Roughly  speaking,  he  is 
supposed  to  know  everything.  The  last 
man  who  knew  everything  was  Dante. 
Since  his  time  all  living  scholars  have  had 
to  specialize.  They  should  know  at  least 
one  thing  supremely  well,  which  will  insure 
their  power  to  learn  other  things  for  them- 
selves, and  their  ability  to  put  students  in 
general  on  any  desired  track.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  absurd  to  expect  a  scholar  today  — 
either  in  science  or  literature  —  to  be  a 


master  in  more  than  one  or  two  depart- 
ments. All  that  can  be  asked  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  one  part;  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  its  relation  to  other  parts;  and 
a  minute  familiarity  with  the  bibliographic 
aids  by  which  books  are  sifted  and  com- 
pelled to  yield  what  they  contain, —  the 
whole  of  this  informed  with  the  scholar's 
enthusiasm,  method,  and  desire  to  communi- 
cate. Living  among  books  gives  an  aston- 
ishing acquaintance  with  small  details  which 
may  serve  to  impress  the  inquirer  or  the 
library  trustee;  but  caring  for  them  and 
using  them  gives  the  spirit  of  research 
which  is  the  sole  important  matter. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  few 
of  our  librarians  are  themselves  authors. 
It  would  seem,  as  the  materials  for  author- 
ship lie  all  about  them,  and  as  their  atten- 
tion is  daily  called  to  books  which  are  needed 
and  not  yet  written,  that  they  would  be  in- 
wardly compelled  to  supply  the  lacks  theysee. 
The  explanation  of  this  aridity  of  a  learned 
profession  in  the  United  States  (it  is  not  so 
in  foreign  countries),  is  that  our  librarians 
are  overworked.  They  tend  to  become,  not 
scholars,  but  clerks  of  high  degree.  If 
this  is  a  correct  explanation  of  an  undoubted 
fact  the  matter  calls  for  a  remedy. 

A  library  is  an  immense  cyclopaedia  of  all 
knowledge.  The  librarians  should  be  spe- 
cialists, and  if  they  have  proper  support  will 
become  authors.  The  last  edition  of  the  En- 
ryrlnptrilin  Brit«  nnii-/i  contains  contributions 
from  iniu'ti'fn  scholars  of  the  staff  of  the 
British  Museum  on  the  widest  range  of  sub- 
jects. This  is  precisely  as  it  should  be. 
Our  own  National  Library  in  Washington 
should  be  re-organized  with  such  a  staff  of 
specialists,  each  presiding  over  his  own  de- 
partment. Every  important  book  in  each 
department  of  knowledge  will  be  recom- 
mended for  purchase  by  a  competent  judge. 
The  bibliography  of  each  special  subject 
can  be  kept  up  to  date.  The  whereabouts 
of  rare  books  which  the  National  Library 
does  not  own  will  be  known.  No  such  book 
can  be  offered  for  sale  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  librarian.  Questions  from 
any  citizen  in  the  whole  country  on  any 
conceivable  subject  can  be  referred  to  the 
persons  best  qualified  to  reply  to  them,  or 
at  least  to  set  the  inquirer  on  the  proper 
track.  Such  an  organization  as  this  can 
serve  the  whole  country,  not  merely  a  group 
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of  citizens:  and    will    make   the    library 
veritably  national,  not  simply  local. 

A  great  library,  to  be  ideally  complete, 
should  contain  every  book  that  may  be 
called  for  by  any  student.  But,  practically 
there  is  no  such  collection  on  earth,  nor 
will  there  ever  be.  A  library  must  content 
itself  with  the  possible,  and  use  its  resources 
in  seeking  after  the  most  useful.  This 
principle  has  an  immediate  application  and  a 
very  striking  one  in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Washington,  which  has 
just  moved  into  its  splendid  home.  If  any 
collection  in  the  country  should  be  com- 
plete this  should  be.  But  all  around  it  are 
the  special  libraries  of  the  different  govern- 
ment departments,  each  one  of  which  has 
been  most  carefully  supplied  with  the  very 
best  special  books,  chosen  by  experts. 
There  are  more  than  a  score  of  such  depart- 
ment libraries  in  Washington  (Light  House 
Bureau,  Surgeon-General's  Office,  Patent 
Office,  etc.),  and  they  contain  in  the  aggre- 
gate nearly  four  hundred  thousand  volumes 
(many  duplicates).  It  seems  clear  that 
what  is  required  is  not  a  re-duplication  of 
such  volumes  in  the  National  Library,  but 
rather  a  complete  catalogue  of  these  four 
hundred  thousand  departmental  books 
always  on  hand  in  the  central  library.  The 
making  of  such  a  catalogue  might  well  be 
undertaken  by  the  National  Library  for  its 
own  use,  and  its  buying  of  new  books,  con- 
trolled by  the  knowledge  that  such  a  cata- 
logue would  give.  Every  book  that  can  be 
obtained  should  be  available  in  the  Capitol; 
but  of  two  books  not  in  the  National  Library 
that  one  should  be  purchased  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  departments.  This 
very  simple  policy  cannot  be  carried  out 
until  such  a  catalogue  as  is  described  has 
been  made,  and  the  time  is  ripe  to  provide  it. 

One  of  these  department  libraries — that 
of  the  Surgeon-General's  office  (104,000)  — 
has  taken  the  problem  into  its  own  hands 
and  carried  it  to  the  extreme  limit  of  per- 
fection. Under  the  leadership  of  Doctor 
Billings  the  library  has  been  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  vast  book  —  a  single  work  —  and 
indexed  as  such,  page  by  page.  The  sub- 
ject index  is  printed  in  sixteen  large 
quartos.  Such  an  elaborate  index  is  a  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  pure  science,  but  it 
is  not  needed  in  most  cases.  A  simple  list 
of  the  books  would  be  sufficient.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  bibliographic  contribu- 


tions of  the  sort  from  the  staffs  of  the 
great  libraries  of  the  country.  Though 
much  has  been  done  the  lacks  are  very 
far  from  being  supplied. 

Just  as  special  libraries,  like  those  of 
the  Washington  departments,  are  of  im- 
mense value  when  they  surround  the  gen- 
eral collection,  so  it  is  important  that  the 
general  librarian  should  be  himself  sur- 
rounded by  specialists.  This  necessity  is 
recognized  abroad  as  has  been  said.  At  the 
British  Museum  or  in  the  national  libraries 
of  Berlin  and  Paris,  an  inquirer  can  have, 
at  the  shortest  notice,  an  expert  opinion  on 
a  point  in  numismatics,  Arabian  history,  art, 
science,  mediaeval  metaphysics,  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  last  year's 
movement  of  commerce  in  the  Manchester 
ship-canal.  Where  can  we  point,  in  Amer- 
ica, to  such  a  staff?  Our  scholars  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  faculties  of  our  col- 
leges. There  is  no  central  institution  of 
the  sort;  nor  are  our  library  staffs  organ- 
ized so  as  to  attract  specialists.  Many 
scholars  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  our  libra- 
ries, but  they  are  generally  overworked  and 
underpaid.  Our  tendency  has  been  to  use 
the  library  income  in  perfecting  the  details 
of  a  system,  and  to  proportionately  neglect 
the  one  important  matter,  which  is  to  en- 
courage scholarship. 

In  the  matter  of  copyright  books  a  small 
change  in  our  system  —  one  often  proposed 
—  would  produce  a  great  benefit.  At  pres- 
ent the  government  gives  its  protection  to 
authors  in  return  for  tiro  copies  of  each 
work  printed.  Both  of  these  copies  are  de- 
posited in  the  National  Library.  In  Eng- 
land Jirc  copies  are  called  for,  which  are 
placed  in  five  different  libraries  (London, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Dublin).  If 
the  United  States  required  Him-  copies  in- 
stead of  two  (not  a  very  heavy  tax  when  we 
consider  what  is  given  in  return),  one  of 
these  might  be  deposited  in  Washington, 
one  in  Chicago,  one  in  San  Francisco,  with 
manifest  advantage  to  the  author,  to  learn- 
ing, and  to  the  public.  It  would  be  there- 
after certain  that  the  risks  of  fire  and  pub- 
lic enemies  would  not  endanger  all  three 
examples  of  a  printed  book.  The  present 
system  makes  everything  depend  on  a  single 
repository.  We  shall  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  defy  public  enemies  at  the  National  Cap- 
itol; but  the  risk  of  fire  and  accident  always 
remains. 
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Whether,  and  how  far,  the  great  library 
should  extend  its  scope  to  include  great 
collections  of  paintings  and  the  like  is  a 
question  too  large  to  be  considered  here.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  have  in 
the  country,  as  yet,  no  systematic  and  or- 
derly collection  of  fine  copies  of  the  great 
paintings  of  the  world.  The  originals  we 
cannot  have.  The  Nevada  millionaire  found 
to  his  surprise  that  it  was  impossible  to 
compete  in  this  respect  with  "  those  kings." 
Fine  and  faithful  copies  we  can  have,  and 
at  no  extravagant  expense.  Such  a  collec- 
tion intelligently  made  would  be  an  immense 
educator  and  a  source  of  permanent  pleas- 
ure. The  other  extremity  of  policy  should 
be- considered  also,  namely,  the  direct  en- 
couragement of  originality  in  our  own  art- 
ists, rather  than  the  education  of  their 
pupils  and  of  the  public.  The  artist-popes 
of  Italy  —  Raphael's  and  Angelo's  popes  — 
were  perpetually  seeking  neir  works;  and 
thus  perpetually  contriving  new  opportuni- 
ties. Room  was  made  for  Raphael's  frescos 
by  sweeping  away  those  of  Perugino  and 
Oortona.  Wall-space  to  spare  there  must 
be  in  all  great  buildings.  Let  the  architect 
provide  suitable  light,  and  perhaps  the  pict- 
ures may  be  forthcoming  either  by  private 


gift  or  by  public  appropriation.  To  pass 
through  a  hall  of  noble  statues  is  no  bad  in- 
troduction to  a  working  day  among  great 
books. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest 
and  of  prime  importance  which  suggest 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  era  of 
library  re-organization  which  has  now  set 
in  all  over  the  country.  Perhaps  the  fore- 
going are  the  chief  ones.  If  we  are  to  be 
blessed  with  many  great  libraries  in  this 
country  let  us  resolutely  devote  a  few  of 
them  to  the  interest  of  the  scholar  and  of 
the  specialist,  making  this  our  first  concern, 
and  being  willing  to  sacrifice  all  lesser  inter- 
ests. It  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  the 
creation  of  new  ideas,  of  new  plans,  of  new 
applications  of  old  conceptions.  So  far  as 
it  is  practicable  to  provide  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  absorb  knowledge,  and  of 
those  who  create  it,  by  a  single  plan,  this 
should  be  done.  The  fundamental  matter 
is  to  realize  that  both  ideals  cannot  be 
followed  in  all  cases;  and  to  make  up  our 
minds  that  the  interests  of  the  scholar  shall 
be  safeguarded  in  at  least  a  few  of  the 
greater  establishments.  We  may  safely 
leave  to  the  smaller  ones  their  no  less  im- 
portant duty. 
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SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND 


is  one  haunt  of  that  mysterious  maid 
Long  since  named  Echo.     Plumed  for  instant  flight, 

She  seeks  these  nooks,  safe  from  Day's  blinding  light. 
Where  small  ferns  hide  she  loves  the  dripping  shade: — 
She  takes  the  wild  bird's  song,  and  o'er  the  glade 

Flings  it  from  rock  to  rock,  a  shuttle  light, — 

Now  on  this  pinnacle,  now  on  that  height, — 
Till  one  sweet  strain  a  canticle  is  made! 

The  tinkling  sheep  bell,  and  the  waterfall, 
The  shimmering  leaves,  and  whispering,  spicy  wind, 

Stir  not  her  pulses,  but  she  hears  the  call 
Of  the  belated  herder,  pausing  here  to  find 

The  cooling  spring,  and  in  unselfish  glee 

Mocks  the  lost  hnntsman  crossing  from  the  sea. 


S  i/l  via  Lawson  Covey. 
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XV.— HI  GOOD  AND  THE  "MILL  CREEKS 


BY  H.  H.  SAUBER 


'IN  January,  1859, 1  was  visit- 
ing at  the  home  of  my  Uncle 
George,  who  lived  in  Tehama 
county,  close  to  where  the  im- 
mense Stanford  vineyard  is 
now  located.  I  had  been 
anxious  to  come  to  California 
r  five  years  past,  and  shall 
never  forget  with  what  keen 
delight  I  first  beheld  the 
grand  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, bordered  on  the  west 
by  the  blue  and  rugged  Coast 
range,  and  on  the  east  by 
that  king  of  Western  ranges, 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  feverish,  almost  insane 
spirit  which  had  torn  asunder 
Eastern  homes,  and  brought 
men  and  boys  streaming  over 
the  plains,  and  across  the  Isthmus,  to  hurl 
them  pell  mell  into  the  mines  in  one  blind  rush 
for  gold,  had  abated  ere  this,  giving  place 
to  a  more  tempered  spirit  of  speculation. 
General  John  Bidwell,  the  pioneer  ranch- 
man, had  made  the  discovery  that  fortunes 
lay  ready  for  the  busy  hand  no  less  in  the 
broad,  rich  valley  lands,  than  in  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  of  the  mountains,  and  had 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  one  Ameri- 
can at  least  valued  a  home  above  the  fluctu- 
ating chances  of  attaining  untold  wealth.- 
My  uncle,  like  not  a  few  others,  had  taken 
early  advantage  of  General  Bid  well's  suc- 
cess, and  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  was 
living  on  Deer  creek,  farming  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  and  running 
a  large  band  of  cattle  in  the  foothills. 

I  was  but  twenty-two,  and  soon  fell  in 
with  the  new  ways  and  new  work,  and  be- 
fore a  month  had  passed,  had  taken  first 
lessons  in  plowing  with  an  eight-mule  team, 
harrowing,  ranch  blacksmithing,  riding  after 
cattle,  and  a  dozen  more  vocations  which  one 
finds  on  a  California  grain  and  cattle  ranch. 
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It  was  all  delightful,  and  my  two  cousins, 
Henry  and  Tom,  soon  became  my  closest 
friends. 

But  I  soon  found  that  all  was  not  tran- 
quillity where  everyone  seemed  so  happy 
and  prosperous.  Over  those  new  Western 
homes,  fast  taking  on  the  air  of  their  East- 
ern progenitors,  a  black  cloud  hung  which 
kept  many  hearts  in  constant  trepidation. 
There  was  one  name  that  drove  the  bloom 
from  the  cheek  of  matron  or  maid,  caused 
little  children  to  creep  terrified  into 
mother's  arms,  and  sent  a  pallor  even  to 
the  sunburnt  face  of  the  hardy  father,  and . 
that  was  the  name  "  Mill  Creeks." 

Prom  some  place,  perhaps  from  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Indian  bands  of  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia, parties  of  renegades  had  drifted 
into  the  dark,  wild  caflon  of  Mill  creek,  a 
caflon  to  this  day  as  little  known  as  any  of 
equal  magnitude  in  the  United  States,  where 
they  lived  almost  entirely  secure  from  pur- 
suit. From  the  fastnesses  of  this  mountain 
gorge  they  made  raid  after  raid  upon  the 
settlers  of  the  valley,  robbing,  plundering, 
murdering. 

Once  they  murdered  three  school  children 
within  ten  miles  of  Oroville,  and  more  than 
forty  miles  from  Mill  creek.  Soon  after, 
they  killed  a  teamster  and  two  cowboys  in 
one  afternoon,  and  were  clear  away  and 
scudding  through  the  hills  loaded  down  with 
.stolen  beef,  before  anyone  guessed  that 
they  had  been  out.  Other  victims,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  had  fallen  by  their 
ruthless  hands.  In  short  they  never  robbed 
without  murdering,  even  when  the  latter 
crime  could  aid  them  in  no  earthly  way,  in 
fact  could  only  more  inflame  the  whites 
against  them. 

On  the  face  of  this  dark  cloud  of  danger, 
which  seemed  never  to  blow  entirely  away, 
there  was,  especially  for  those  living  in  my 
uncle's  neighborhood,  one  spot  of  bright- 
ness, in  the  form  of  a  man  whose  whole  life 
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seemed  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the 
renegades  and  the  protection  of  the  help- 
less. This  was  Hi  Good  —  the  Boone  of 
the  Sierra.  I  found  out  nothing  of  his 
early  history,  whence  he  came,  or  why  he 
erected  his  rude  cabin  in  that  particular 
spot.  Suffice  to  know  he  had  fought  single- 
handed  against  the  heartless  Mill  Creeks, 
passing  unscathed  through  a  score  of  des- 
perate encounters,  in  which,  strange  to  say, 
he  was  usually  the  aggressor.  Living  alone 
on  Dry  creek,  within  two  miles  of  the  black 
gorge  which  discharged  the  sullen  waters 
of  Mill  creek  into  the  broad  valley,  he  tow- 
ered like  a  lone,  but  trusty  sentinel.  Thrill- 
ing tales  were  told  of  his  wonderful  prowess, 
of  his  almost  incredible  success,  and  of  the 
strings  of  black-haired  scalps  that  adorned 
his  house.  In  short  the  Mill  Creeks  were 
no  more  a  terror  to  the  whites,  than  was  Hi 
Good  a  terror  to  them. 

I  longed  to  see  this  celebrated  man,  but 
failed  to  do  so  for  several  months  after  my 
arrival,  although  his  cabin  was  less  than  six 
miles  from  my  uncle's  place.  My  desire  was 
realized,  however,  before  summer  by  reason 
of  a  startling  event  which  set  all  the  horrors 
of  Indian  slaughter  vividly  before  my  mind. 

It  was  on  a  raw  March  morning,  and  I 
had  set  out  with  Cousin  Tom  for  a  deer  hunt 
in  the  hills.  We  rode  briskly  up  Deer  creek 
in  the  biting  air,  manfully  resisting  the  temp- 
tation to  let  drive  at  the  bevies  of  quail 
cuddled  up  in  the  morning  sun,  or  the  wide- 
eyed  jack  rabbits  that  started  up  at  our  ap- 
proach, only  to  squat  stupidly  among  the 
brown  rocks  within  easy  range,  as  though 
astounded  at  the  early  interruption. 

A  forty  minutes'  ride  brought  us  to  the 
mouth  of  Deer  creek's  canon.  We  were 
chilled  to  the  bone,  but  soon  thawed  out 
upon  reaching  a  long,  sunny  ridge,  up  which 
our  mustangs  toiled  toward  the  rough  ra- 
vines, belted  by  chaparral  thickets  in  which 
we  hoped  to  find  game. 

By  nine  o'clock  we  were  afoot  in  the  heart 
of  a  splendid  deer  country,  having  left  our 
horses  at  the  top  of  the  first  great  ascent 
of  the  foothills.  I  was  alone,  Tom  being 
below  me  on  the  hillside,  when  with  a  clip! 
and  a  chug!  a  spike  buck  sprang  into  view, 
trotted  a  few  steps,  and  stopped  short.  My 
heart  throbbed;  for  it  was  my  first  glimpse 
of  a  wild  deer,  and  my  unsteady  aim  would 
doubtless  have  proven  of  no  avail.  But  I 
did  not  shoot.  Just  as  my  finger  trembled 


on  the  trigger  the  lithe  form  bounded  for- 
ward like  a  rubber  ball,  and  I  lowered  my 
rifle  in  disappointment.  Then  a  sharp  re- 
port rang  out  on  my  left,  and  the  bluish 
body  disappeared.  I  hurried  forward,  won- 
dering whether  the  animal  was  really  struck, 
and  soon  found  it  gasping  on  its  side,  shot 
through  the  neck.  Just  as  I  reached  it  a 
deep  voice  spoke  out  close  at  hand: — 

"  Saw  you  was  n't  going  to  get  him,  young 
fellow,  so  I  downed  him  as  he  made  for  the 
ridge.  Spike  buck  ain't  it?" 

The  bushes  rattled  beside  me,  and  in  an 
instant  a  tall,  dark,  wiry-looking  man  strode 
forward,  and  unceremoniously  drew  a  keen- 
edged  knife  across  the  deer's  throat. 

"  Stopping  on  Deer  creek?"  queried  he 
without  looking  up,  as  he  carefully  wiped 
his  knife  on  the  dead  animal's  side. 

I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  I  had  never  killed  a  buck;  for 
someway  his  keen  eyes  seemed  to  read  me 
through  and  through,  without,  however, 
being  in  the  least  curious  or  unkind.  One 
glance  at  his  swarthy  yet  handsome  face 
called  for  another;  and  I  fairly  thrilled  with 
admiration  on  noting  his  sinewy  form, 
straight  as  an  arrow. 

"  Wish  he  had  kept  on  in  your  sight,  and 
given  you  a  chance  at  him,"  he  went  on  so 
earnestly  that  it  won  my  heart  completely. 
"  But  you  must  take  half  the  meat.  I 
can't  use  more  than  half,  and  besides  have 
a  long  tramp  to  make  in  the  hills  before  I 
go  home." 

I  thought  of  refusing,  but  there  was 
something  so  impressive  in  his  calm  tones 
that  I  could  not  but  accept.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  divided  the  carcass,  whereupon 
he  bade  me  a  cheery  good  day  and  disap- 
peared. 

In  less  than  an  hour  1  was  with  Tom,  who 
had  killed  a  two  point  farther  up  the  ridge. 
We  were  loading  the  animal  on  his  horse, 
preparatory  to  our  return,  when  a  ragged 
boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  came  clattering 
up  on  a  vicious-looking  pony.  His  face 
was  freckled  and  dirty  and  pinched  with 
cold,  yet  a  ghostly  pallor  seemed  to  glare 
through  the  dirt  and  freckles. 

"  Better  be  gettin'  out  'n  the  hills,"  he 
gasped  abruptly,  halting  his  horse  by  jerk- 
ing on  a  rope  looped  over  the  animal's  nose. 

"What  is  it,  kid?"  asked  Tom,  looking 
up  with  interest. 
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"Mill  Creeks  is  out,"  replied  the  boy, 
glancing  nervously  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Mill  Creeks!"  we  cried  in  alarm,  letting 
the  half-raised  body  of  the  deer  tumble 
unnoticed  to  the  ground. 

"  Yep,"  replied  our  informant  with  chat- 
tering teeth.  "  Pap  'nd  I  jes  found  a  dead 
feller  down  this  side  of  Singer  creek, — 
he  lit  out  fer  home  so  's  to  stan  by  Ma  'nd 
the  kids,  'nd  tol  me  to  tell  you  fellers,  'nd 
fer  one  of  you  to  ride  like  h — 1  over  to 
Dry  creek  'nd  tell  Hi  Good." 

"Who  is  the  dead  man?"  asked  Tom 
anxiously. 

"  Don't  know  —  wuz  lying  on  his  face  'nd 
I  was  afeard  to  turn  him  over,  or  tech 
him." 

There  was  no  thought  in  our  minds  now 
of  carrying  home  the  venison.  We  threw 
aside  even  the  half  which  the  stranger  had 
given  me,  and  mounting,  hastily  set  off  down 
the  ridges  toward  Singer  creek,  since  it 
was  not  far  out  of  our  homeward  course  to 
where  the  murdered  man  lay.  I  was  keenly 
excited  and  not  entirely  at  ease,  for  if  the 
renegades  had  slipped  into  the  valley  dur- 
ing the  night  they  might  still  be  in  the  hills, 
and  the  prospect  of  suddenly  meeting  them 
was  not  an  alluring  one.  Thoughts  of  the 
tall  stranger  kept  flitting  through  my  mind 
as  we  spurred  ahead,  and  a  sort  of  presen- 
timent seemed  to  tell  me  that  he  was  the 
murdered  man.  My  active  imagination 
had  converted  this  possibility  into  a  posi- 
tive fact  ere  we  reached  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  I  held  back  aghast,  while  Tom 
overturned  the  lifeless  form,  only  to  start 
forward  with  a  sharp  exclamation  as  I  be- 
held the  rigid  features  of  Dan,  one  of  my 
uncle's  riders,  who  had  left  the  house  but 
a  few  minutes  ahead  of  us  that  morning. 

"  Three  arrows,  and  a  bullet  in  the  neck," 
said  Tom,  bitterly,  quickly  examining  the 
body.  "  Has  n't  been  dead  more  than  three 
hours.  Shot  from  behind,  of  course,  the 
cowardly  cusses!  Hy  gosh,  Bill,  they  've 
sneaked  down  this  morning  and  can't  be  far 
off  now!" 

"What  can  we  do?"  I  asked,  not  a  little 
alarmed. 

"  House  the  country,"  cried  Tom  in  reply, 
as  he  sprang  to  his  horse's  side.  "  You  and 
the  kid  carry  Dan  down  to  McCartney's 
camp  on  Singer.  I  'm  off  to  bring  Hi 
Good." 

And  without  another  word  he  vaulted  into 


his  saddle,  and  galloped  wildly  away  toward 
Dry  creek. 

The  remainder  of  that  day  was  a  memor- 
able one  for  me.  I  carried  the  murdered 
man  to  McCartney's  camp,  and  remained 
with  the  body  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  country  had  been  alarmed,  and 
during  the  afternoon  nearly  twenty  cowboys 
and  ranchmen  gathered  at  the  cattle  camp. 
One  man  had  seen  a  party  in  the  hills  south 
of  Singer  creek  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
concluded  now  that  they  must  have  been 
Indians.  It  was  unanimously  understood 
that  no  advance  should  be  made  until  Hi 
Good  arrived  to  take  up  the  trail. 

Hour  after  hour  dragged  along,  and  the 
sun  had  sunk  in  a  bank  of  dark  clouds 
which  hung  heavily  over  the  crest  of  the 
distant  Coast  range,  leaving  a  cold,  murky 
twilight  behind,  when  I  was  suddenly  start- 
led by  the  sound  of  a  deep,  familiar  voice 
outside  the  cabin. 

"  Hi  Good  's  come,"  whispered  the  cook 
as  he  bustled  about  his  stove.  Then  the 
door  opened,  and  the  tall  stranger  whom  I 
had  met  that  morning  in  the  hills,  stepped 
quickly  into  the  room,  and  to  the  side  of 
the  body.  He  examined  the  wounds  care- 
fully, but  in  perfect  silence,  and  then 
walked  out  of  the  house  and  began  ques- 
tioning the  man  closely  to  ascertain  just 
where  and  when  he  had  seen  the  party  that 
he  supposed  were  Indians,  having  already 
found  out  where  Dan  had  been  killed  from 
Tom. 

A  respectful  silence  pervaded  the  group 
of  rough  men,  while  Good  was  speaking, 
and  as  he  ceased  his  questioning,  and 
glanced  anxiously  off  to  the  dense  mass  of 
clouds  in  the  southern  sky,  I  noticed  them 
edging  closer  to  his  side,  as  though  anxious 
to  hear  his  next  words.  He  gave  another 
troubled  glance  at  the  scudding  clouds,  and 
said:- 

"  If  we  had  one  hour  of  daylight  I  could 
give  you  the  direction  of  the  trail,  but  this 
darkness  is  too  much  for  human  sight.  If 
it  don't  rain  till  morning,"  —  and  his  sharp 
eyes  once  more  sought  the  gloomy  heavens, 

"If  it  holds  off  till  morning  we  are  all 
right,  but  this  wind  is  mighty  discourag- 
ing." 

"  It  '11  rain  afore  mornin',  sure  as  guns," 
said  a  grizzled  old  settler  gloomily. 

"  Then  we  have  but  one  chance  of  head- 
ing them  before  they  strike  Mill  creek," 
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replied  Good  in  a  thoughtful  manner. 
"  There  's  a  slim  chance  that  we  can  beat 
them  to  Grapevine,  providing  they  went  as 
far  down  as  Pine  creek  before  taking  to 
the  hills,  but  it  '11  take  some  hard  night 
riding  to  do  it." 

"  We  're  here  for  business,  Captain,  and 
is  ready  to  foller  when  you  says  the  word," 
put  in  a  fierce-looking  cattle  man  bluntly, 
and  this  seemed  to  be  the  general  senti- 
ment. 

"Then  get  into  your  blankets,  and  be 
quick  about  it,"  said  the  Captain  shortly. 
"  If  it  should  n't  rain,  the  trail  is  our  surest 
way, —  for  ground  sign  don't  lie,  but  a  very 
little  water  will  spoil  a  good  mark  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  Mill  Creeks  never  leave 
an  easy  trail  at  its  best.  Sleep  hard,  for 
out  you  come  at  the  first  drop,  as  our  only 
chance  then  will  be  Grapevine  pass.  If  the 
storm  does  hold  off,  the  sign  won't  run 
away,  and  a  good  night's  sleep  will  help 
us." 

The  men  were  not  slow  to  follow  the  Cap- 
tain's advice.  Some  lay  down  on  the  two 
extra  bunks  in  the  cabin;  others  went  into 
the  low  barn;  while  four  or  five,  Good 
among  them,  spread  some  quilts  and  saddle- 
blankets  under  the  roof  of  a  low  woodshed 
which  leaned  against  the  kitchen,  and  sought 
such  rest  as  could  be  found  there;  for  all 
hands  knew  that  there  would  be  no  child's 
play,  once  Hi  Good  struck  the  trail  of  the 
renegades. 

I  was  too  much  excited  to  sleep,  and 
therefore  promised  to  sit  by  the  body  of 
Dan  until  the  party  set  out,  at  which  time  I 
determined  to  accompany  them  at  all  haz- 
ards. After  sitting  alone  for  about  an  hour, 
conjuring  up  in  my  disturbed  imagination 
all  sorts  of  dismal  pictures,  I  arose  and 
stepped  outside  to  drive  away  the  stupor, 
which  was  beginning  to  overpower  me,  by  a 
few  draughts  of  cold  air.  All  was  quiet  ex- 
cepting the  weird  whistling  of  the  wind, 
which  seemed  to  be  increasing,  and  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  men  in  the  shed. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  turn  back,  a  glimmer 
of  light  attracted  my  attention  from  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen.  Stepping  forward, 
surprised,  1  stopped  short  on  beholding  the 
tall,  erect  form  of  Captain  Good  standing 
in  the  cold,  night  air.  He  was  tinkering 
with  his  rifle  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lantern, 
having  evidently  not  taken  a  moment's 
sleep.  Yet  his  black  eyes  were  fairly  dan- 


cing with  impatience  for  action,  the  fierce 
and  bloody  encounters  he  had  waged  against 
the  redskins  only  making  him  thirst  for 
more.  As  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  ad- 
miring, yet  almost  awed  by  the  workings  of 
his  dark,  stern  visage,  the  first  gust  of  the 
coming  storm  splashed  against  my  face,  and 
with  the  first  pattering  drops  upon  the  shed's 
roof,  Good  turned  with  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
shooting  across  his  features,  stepped  away 
from  the  building,  and  took  one  long  look  at 
the  black  sky,  then  turning  hastily,  began 
rousing  the  sleeping  men. 

"  We  must  move  at  once."  I  heard  him 
say  in  reply  to  a  sleepy  grumble.  "  In  five 
minutes  the  tracks  will  be  as  dead  as  a  ham- 
mer, and  there's  only  one  chance  in  fifty  of 
our  beating  them  to  Grapevine.  But " 
with  a  grim  smile  —  "  we  '11  give  the  cusses 
a  trial." 

In  fifteen  minutes  we  were  mounted  and 
off,  the  rain  beating  down  in  cold,  steady 
drops  that  soaked  and  chilled  us  before  we 
had  ridden  two  miles  over  the  dark,  rocky 
plain.  0,  the  gloom,  the  fatigue,  the  dis- 
comfort, of  that  wild  night  ride!  Our  can- 
vas coats  were  soaked  through  and  through, 
became  stiff  with  cold,  and  were  soaked 
again.  The  wind  howled  in  our  backs,  as  it 
shrouded  the  drenched  earth  in  a  mass  of 
gloomy  clouds,  so  dense  that  inky  darkness 
pervaded  the  air.  making  it  necessary  for 
each  rider  to  cling  close  to  the  dim  form  of 
the  one  ahead  of  him,  in  order  to  keep  the 
line  unbroken.  In  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
ness, the  desolation,  and  the  wild,  cold 
storm,  Hi  Good  spurred  on,  on,  on,  like  a 
weird  phantom,  never  stopping,  never  speak- 
ing, except  to  urge  us  to  greater  effort, 
plunging  into  canons,  through  dripping 
thickets,  across  wind-swept  ridges,  as  though 
possessed  of  supernatural  sight  which  re- 
vealed to  him  every  inch  of  the  scarred  and 
ragged  wilderness. 

Skirting  the  foot  of  the  hills  for  about 
five  miles,  we  plunged  into  Deer  creek's 
swollen  tide,  crossing,  not  without  peril,  at 
the  only  ford  within  miles  of  our  desired 
course,  the  Captain's  unerring  instinct  — 
I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it  —  leading 
us  directly  to  the  spot  in  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  heavy  belt  of  timber  which 
fringed  the  stream. 

Climbing  a  steep  pitch  beyond,  we  trav- 
eled a  short  mile  around  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  stumbled,  rather  than  climbed, 
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down  a  precipitous  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain into  Acorn  hollow,  at  a  place  where 
one  of  our  party  at  a  later  day  met  a  most 
tragic  death.  Thence  veering  off  into  the 
hills  up  Dry  creek,  we  struggled  grimly 
through  cafion  and  gorge,  and  up  gigantic 
ridges,  over  which  the  storm  whistled  dis- 
mally, benumbing  our  stiff  limbs  and  driv- 
ing the  pelting  rain,  now  half  sleet,  through 
our  sodden  clothes. 

1  was  half  dead  with  exhaustion  as  we 
started  up  a  long,  wide  ravine,  its  width 
being  revealed  to  us  by  the  increased  fury 
of  the  storm  against  our  right  sides.  My 
right  hand  comrade  set  his  teeth  hard 
through  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  muttered 
with  an  oath. 

"Twenty-mile  hollow,  'nd  five  miles  yet 
to  Grapevine." 

I  could  have  sunk  from  my  saddle,  and 
been  content  to  lie  among  the  cold,  hard 
rocks,  letting  the  others  ride  on,  and  verily 
believe  I  should  have  done  so  but  that  my 
companions  were  ever  at  my  elbow  on  either 
side.  Any  change,  it  seemed  to  me,  would 
be  a  welcome  relief  from  that  constant  jar, 
jar,  jar,  of  my  stiff  and  jaded  mustang.  I 
almost  hated  Good  as  I  heard  his  calm,  deep 
tones  sweep  through  the  blast  from  the 
darkness  ahead. 

"Touch  'em  up,  fellows!  Touch  'em  up! 
A  Mill  Creek  travels  by  night  the  same  as 
by  day." 

On  and  on  we  struggled,  our  poor  steeds 
gasping  frightfully  and  puffing  great  vol- 
umes of  moisture  from  their  quivering  nos- 
trils, which  warmed  us  not  a  little.  A  long, 
a  painful,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  final 
effort  took  us  up  a  steep  hillside,  and 
brought  us  out  upon  the  very  backbone  of 
a  sharp  ridge,  where  the  storm  appeared  to 
have  massed  its  forces  in  one  desperate 
effort  to  hurl  us  over  the  crags  and  cliffs. 
We  were  in  the  old  Lassen  trail  now, 
(though  I  did  not  know  it  until  long  after- 
ward), and  close  at  hand  on  our  left  yawned 
the  black,  wild,  unfathomed  cafion  of  sullen 
and  dangerous  Mill  creek. 

"  ( )ne  mile  ahead  and  Grapevine  gouges 
a  good  chunk  out  of  this  here  ridge,  'nd 
that 's  where  Hi  expects  the  Injuns  to 
sneak  inter  Mill  creek,"  said  my  grizzled 
neighbor  by  way  of  explanation. 

One  mile!  Was  it  possible  this  horrible 
torture  was  to  end?  1  was  ready  to  give 
thanks  then  and  there. 


At  last,  just  as  the  gloomy  sky  over  the 
wilderness  of  mountains  to  the  east  began 
to  take  on  the  cold  gray  hue  of  dawn,  1 
perceived  those  ahead  of  me  coming  to  a 
halt.  Then  the  stalwart  form  of  our  Cap- 
tain loomed  up  as  he  returned,  dismounted, 
toward  us.  A  sound  of  low,  hoarse  com- 
mands followed,  whereupon  the  tired  riders 
threw  their  spurred  heels  over  their  horses' 
backs  and  came  heavily  to  the  ground.  I 
dismounted  and  staggered  with  weariness 
as  my  feet  touched  the  damp  earth.  Leav- 
ing our  horses  under  guard  in  a  sheltering 
clump  of  Digger  pines,  we  plunged  down  a 
steep  incline  through  a  dense  thicket  of 
chaparral,  manzanita,  and  scrub  oak.  Emer- 
ging in  a  moment  into  a  small  opening,  we 
came  to  a  halt  on  beholding  Captain  Good 
standing  in  the  ghostly  light,  holding  up  a 
long  arm  for  silence. 

'  Now  look  to  your  rifles,"  he  whispered, 
when  all  were  gathered  close  about  him. 
"  See  that  your  first  shot  is  not  a  snap,  and 
for  God's  sake  don't  let  off  a  gun  too  soon!" 

He  then  gave  directions  as  to  how  we 
would  be  placed  in  the  thicket's  edge,  which 
a  few  hundred  feet  below  us  formed  a  semi- 
circle around  the  head  of  the  hollow,  and 
told  us  that  he  would  fire  from  about  the 
center  of  the  thicket  as  a  signal  for  the  rest 
of  us.  This  of  course  was  in  case  we  had 
really  beaten  the  Indians  to  the  particular 
pass  they  had  chosen  for  their  retreat. 

I  was  asleep  in  three  minutes  after  sink- 
ing down  on  my  post  in  the  wet  brush,  but 
was  soon  awakened  by  a  guarded  exclama- 
tion from  one  of  my  comrades.  Starting  up, 
I  perceived  that  it  was  light  enough  for  me 
to  make  out  indistinctly  objects  in  the  open 
ground  before  me. 

"  Injuns  sure,"  whispered  a  voice  at  my 
side,  and  1  heard  the  guarded  click  of  a 
rifle  lock.  Then  came  a  slight  rattling  in 
the  brush,  as  another  of  my  companions 
carefully  altered  his  position.  Where  were 
Indians?  I  was  wild  with  excitement;  for 
not  a  living  thing  could  I  make  out,  although 
my  eyes  were  strained  nearly  to  bursting. 
Another  gun  lock  clicked,  and"  still  I  could 
see  nothing  to  cause  these  hostile  demon- 
strations. Turning  in  despair  to  seek  an 
explanation  from  someone,  I  saw  a  man  a 
short  distance  away  on  my  right  cautiously 
thrusting  his  rifle  through  a  straggling  bush, 
its  muzzle  pointing  quarteringly  up  the 
ravine.  Turning  my  head  quickly,  I  trem- 
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bled  with  excitement  on  beholding  a  dark 
form  stalk  out  of  the  very  head  of  the  hol- 
low, and  advance  straight  for  the  center  of 
the  surrounding  brush  belt.  Then  came  an- 
other, and  another,  filing  into  sight  not  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  away.  The  leader 
passed  from  sight  behind  a  large  oak.  Then, 
Crash!  a  sharp  rifle  report  roared  through 
the  hollow,  followed  in  a  second,  by  a  wild, 
fierce,  exultant  shout  from  the  center  of 
the  pass. 

"Now,  boys,  let  em  have  it,"  shouted 
some  one  not  far  away,  and  then  Bang! 
Bang!  Bang!  the  angry  reports  echoed 
around  the  little  circle  of  brush,  while  the 
deadly  bullets  fairly  screamed  toward  the 
center  of  the  ravine. 

I  fired  wildly  into  the  hollow,  and  then 
with  a  shout  sprang  from  my  cover,  and 
dashed  pell-mell  down  the  hill  in  the  gen- 
eral charge,  occasionally  catching  a  glimpse 
of  a  swift  flying  figure  here  and  there  in 
the  scattered  brush  before  me. 

Shouting,  yelling,  swearing,  the  fierce 
whites  swept  swiftly  down  the  ravine,  which 
deepened  and  widened  as  we  advanced.  I 
ran  nearly  a  mile,  repeatedly  firing  a  shot 
at  some  scudding  form,  and  was  in  full  chase 
of  a  tall  half-naked  savage,  who  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  narrow  gorge  and  disap- 
peared. I  veered  to  .tjjg  right  and  ran  along 
the  hill,  expecting  him  to  emerge  into  sight 
farther  down. 

"Look  out,  boy,  he'll  double;"  shouted  a 


voice  behind  me,  and  looking  back,  I  saw 
Hi  Good  spring  recklessly  from  a  perilous 
height  and  crash  out  of  sight  into  the  head 
of  the  gorge. 

A  shriek,  as  of  some  wild  beast,  burst 
upon  the  air,  followed  by  a  fierce  execration 
from  Good;  and  then  with  a  swish  and  a 
thud  a  copper-colored  body  shot  violently 
through  vines  and  shrubs  and  fell  at  full 
length  upon  the  rocks  above  the  gorge. 

I  sprang  hastily  forward,  but  shrank 
back  in  horror  a  second  later,  upon  behold- 
ing the  quivering  body  of  the  Indian,  his 
head  nearly  severed  from  his  body.  In  a 
moment  the  brawny  victor  clambered  into 
view,  coolly  wiping  his  reeking  knife  on  a 
bunch  of  grass,  plucked  from  the  side  of 
the  bank. 

"  Guess  that  dog  '11  quit  murdering,"  he 
chuckled,  with  a  fierce  laugh,  glancing  at 
his  fallen  foe;  then  turning,  he  started  on 
down  the  ravine  with  long  strides. 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  fleeing  renegades, 
and  soon  sat  down  on  a  rock  to  regain  my 
breath.  A  few  more  shots  were  fired,  after 
which  a  careful  search  through  the  brush 
and  in  the  head  of  the  hollow  revealed 
twelve  dead  Indians,  and  two  so  badly 
wounded  that  they  died  within  an  hour. 
There  could  not  have  been  more  than  four 
or  five  who  escaped.  Thus  had  the  Mill 
Creeks  once  more  suffered  a  bloody  defeat 
through  the  sagacity,  the  perseverance,  the 
ferocity,  of  Hi  Good. 
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TWTY  MARGUERITE,  thou  queenly  one,  tonight 
I  wooed  thee  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance, 
While  music  sweet  our  senses  did  entrance, 

And  afterward  I  led  thee  from  the  sight 

Of  curious  eyes,  into  the  softened  light 

Where  waters  dripped  and  crossed  a  sparkling  lance 
With  rich  exotic  blooms.     All  the  romance 

Within  my  soul  took  fire.     By  love's  sweet  right 

I  drew  thee  close,  my  beauteous  one,  all  mine! 

My  pulsing  lips  sought  thine!    And  then,  too  late, 

I  knew  the  truth,  —  my  veins  are  fire,  and  thine 

Are  glaciers,  slow  and  cold!     0  blundering  fate! 
To  give  me  water,  and  I  asked  for  wine!  — 

A  graven  image,  and  I  begged  a  mate! 


Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 


CHOICE    SHELLS    FROM   SANTA    BARBARA 

CHANNEL 


BY  LORENZO  GOKDIN  YATES,  F.  L.  S. 

IIXI'STRATED    PROM   THE   AUTHOR'S   COLLECTION 


AND,  fluviate,  or  marine 
molluscous,  or  shell-bear- 
ing animals,  are  more  or 
less  restricted  in  their  hab- 
itat, and  these  restrictions 
are  sometimes  denned  by 
sharp  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, resulting  from  to- 
pographical peculiarities 
which  also  form  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  floral  regions. 
Hence,  the  dividing  lines 
between  the  floras  of  adjacent  regions  often 
correspond  with  those  dividing  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  genera  of  shells,  although 
in  both  cases  there  are  species  common  to 
more  than  one  region,  and  others  which 
overlap  and  intermingle. 

The  California  coast  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral areas  of  distribution,  which  collectively 
form  a  region  inhabited  by  a  molluscan 
fauna  very  distinct  from  any  other  portion 
of  the  American  region. 

Punta  de  la  Concepcion  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctly  marked  of  any  of  the  dividing 
lines  for  littoral  species,  it  being  the  south- 
ern limit  of  some,  and  the  northern  limit 
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of  other  species  and  varieties,  especially 
separating  the  northern  fauna,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  ArctJ^ffegion,  from  the  semi- 
tropical  and  tropical  which  extends  along 
the  shores  of  Southern  California,  Mexico, 
Central  and  a  portion  of  South  America. 
These  regions  are  subdivided,  and  the 
subdivisions  restrict  some  species,  while 
others  extend  their  habitat  along  the  en- 
tire western  shores  of  the  two  continents, 
and  are  also  found  on  the  distant  shores  of 
Japan. 

Santa  Barbara  channel,  especially  when 
considered  as  including  the  channel  between 
Santa  Catalina  island  and  the  shores  of  the 
mainland  from  San  Pedro  to  Point  Concep- 
cion, forms  a  distinct  sub-region,  in  which  a 
number  of  shells  are  found  not  known  to 
exist  elsewhere,  and  there  are  doubtless 
others  not  yet  discovered,  whose  habitat  is 
restricted  by  the  same  lines. 

In  the  plate  of  illustrations  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  species  of  the  sub- 
region  are  represented. 

The  large  bivalve  in  the  center  of  the 
upper  group  is  a  1/ini-iiriUinii  I'lutum,  one  of 
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the  shells  common  to  our  shores  and  those 
of  Japan. 

The  next  on  the  left  is  one  which  is  found 
in  deep  water  in  the  channel,  brought  up  by 
dredging;  it  is  named  Siphonalia  Kellettii. 

Next  to  it  is  Lnponia  npndi-reu,  a  hand- 
some species  of  the  cowrie  family,  which 
inhabits  the  channel,  and  is  occasionally 
found  on  the  beach  between  tides. 

Next  to  it  is  a  serpent-shaped  shell  with 
a  scientific  name  to  correspond,  Serpulorbi* 
squamigeruA, 

On  the  right  of  the  first  described  shell 
is  a  beautifully  marked  pecten  or  scallop 
shell,  and  on  the  extreme  right  another  and 
larger  species.  These  shells  have  a  strange 
method  of  locomotion.  By  suddenly  clos- 
ing the  open  valves  of  their  shell  the  press- 
ure causes  them  to  dart  backwards  through 
the  water,  the  hinge-line  of  the  shell  acting 
like  the  stem,  or  cutwater,  of  a  boat  or 
vessel. 

The  shell  immediately  under  the  large 
scallop  is  Hi-n  mte»  giganteus,  which  in  the 
early  period  of  its  life  is  so  nearly  like  the 
scallop  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
apart.  At  this  time  it  roams  about,  but 
after  attaining  a  size  of  about  one  inch  in 
diameter  it  settles  down  in  life  by  attaching 
itself  to  a  rock  or  other  stationary  object, 


and  has  no  further  power  of  locomotion. 
The  next  is  a  handsome  limpet-like  shell 
with  an  opening  at  the  apex. 

Next  to  it  is  a  very  interesting  "  Rock- 
Borer,"  not  only  from  its  extraordinary 
size, —  the  specimen  represented  measuring 
over  seven  inches  in  length, —  but  also  from 
its  habit  of  building  a  "  chimney "  on  the 
upper  end  of  its  shell,  through  which  it 
feeds  and  breathes. 

The  large  "  Bubble  Shell "  comes  next. 
It  inhabits  the  brackish  water  of  esteros 
and  salt-marshes.  And  on  the  left  Chorus 
Belcher!,  a  Spiny  Rock  Shell,  one  of  the 
species  of  a  genus  found  only  in  California 
and  Japan. 

Next  to  it  a  Ranella  or  Frog  Shell.  The 
animal  is  one  of  the  voracious  scavengers 
of  the  sea.  And  lastly,  a  delicate  bivalve 
shell,  one  of  the  many  different  species  and 
genera  to  which  the  common  term  "  Clam  " 
is  applied. 

But  as  any  attempt  to  describe  even  a 
small  proportion  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
interesting  inhabitants  of  "our  mother,  the 
sea  "  along  our  coast  will  be  unsatisfactory, 
I  will  refer  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  to  the  living  specimens, —  the 
collection  of  which  supplies  a  never-ending 
source  of  pleasure  and  study. 
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IM'AY,  but  I  will  not  yield  me  tamely,  Death. 

^     Come  not  to  me  while  yet  my  lips  are  wet 
With  the  warm  draught  of  life,  the  fragrant  breath 
Of  love  within  my  nostrils, —  come  not  yet. 

I  do  not  fear  to  die,  but  find  it  sweet 

Simply  to  be  alive,  to  do  my  part, 
To  strive,  to  long,  to  feel  my  pulses  beat 

True  with  the  throbbings  of  the  world's  great  heart. 

Later,  perchance,  when  head  and  heart  are  gray, 
And  my  dulled  senses  pass  unheeded  by 

The  thrill  of  action,  come  to  me, —  but  now, 
I  fear  you  not,  but  do  not  wish  to  die. 


Francis  E.  Sheldon, 


ti, 

—  ' 


•s.c. 
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GENERAL   VIEW   OF   TF.HII'ITE   VALLEY,    LOOKING    NORTHEAST   FROM    NEAR   SUMMIT   OF   Tlt.UI. 

Tehipite  Dome  Promontory  of  El  Comandante 

UNEXPLORED  REGIONS  OF  THE  HIGH  SIERRA 

VI.— TEHIPITE    VALLEY 
BY  THEODORE  S.  .SOLOMONS 


I  ATE  one  afternoon  in  the  summer 
of  1869,  as  the  tale  was  told 
me,  Frank  Dusy  of  Fresno, 
sheepraiser,hunter,and  moun- 
taineer, wounded  a  grizzly  in 
the  trackless  Sierra  forest. 
He  was  already  many  miles 
east  of  his  camp  on  the  North 
fork  of  King's  river,  and  the 
bear,  sorely  hurt  but  with  plenty  of  life 
still  in  him,  lumbered  rapidly  along  still 
further  east,  making  down  a  creek  (Crown 
creek,  as  it  was  subsequently  named),  which 
soon  began  cutting  a  deep  cafion.  With 
never  a  thought  but  of  his  game,  Dusy 
sprang  after  the  wounded  animal,  helter- 
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skelter,  now  on  one  side  of  the  stream, 
now  on  ttye  other,  over  slippery  granite 
and  through  brush  and  brake,  till  sud- 
denly over  a  thirty  foot  cliff  the  bear 
disappeared,  —  had  rolled,  evidently,  —  and 
dead  or  alive,  seemed  to  have  escaped  the 
hunter.  But  Dusy  took  a  certain  pride  in 
grizzly  killing  in  those  days,  —  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  stories  told  of  his  prowess,  - 
and  he  hung  his  shoes  about  his  neck,  walked 
along  a  smooth  ledge,  and  then  slid  to  the 
precipice  edge  and  into  the  arms  of  a  giant 
oak,  down  which  he  climbed  to  the  base  of 
the  cliff. 

The  quarry  had  picked  himself  up  and  gone 
on,  and  on  followed  his  Nemesis  a  mile  far- 
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ther  and  slid  down  great 
slopes  of  naked  rock, 
and  there  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  wide,  beautiful 
gravelly  flat  lay  the 
grizzly,  dead.  He  had 
found  strength,  poor 
brute,  to  drag  himself 
to  his  home  to  die.  Or 
if,  perchance,  it  was 
not  his  home,  never,  at 
least,  was  fitter  home 
fashioned  for  mountain 
monarch. 

A  valley  of  several 
square  miles  lay  before 
the  panting  hunter. 
Above,  below,  in  front, 
behind,  were  walls  that 
from  the  groves  and 
gardens  at  his  feet, 
bathed  in  the  glow  of 
the  ebbing  summer  day, 
rose  up  vastly  into  the 
darkening  air,  higher 
and  higher,  to  great 
spire  points  that  flamed 
in  the  last  rays  shot 
level  from  the  sun  just 
dipping  into  the  distant 
Pacific, 

Where  was  he?  He 
knew  not.  Striding 
across  the  flat,  he  parted 
a  wall  of  berry  bushes, 
and  the  cool  [air  of  a 
swift  stream  breathed 
into  his  flushed  face. 
It  was  the  Middle  fork 
of  King's  river.  He 
looked  down  the  valley 
and  at  the  wall  beyond 
which,  among  the 
ridges  on  the  west,  he 
knew  his  camp  must 
lie.  Following  the  cliffs 
with  his  eye,  he  saw 
about  two  miles  below 
a  kind  of  promontory 
sloping  down  and  nearly 
closing  the  valley, 
clothed  from  base  to 
summit  in  brush  and 
timber. 

Dusy  made  toward 
it  and  only  paused 
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once,  when  a  grave  with  a  small  bowlder  for 
a  headstone  and  a  pair  of  very  mouldy  boots 
for  a  footstone  told  him  he  was  not  the  first 
white  visitor  of  the  valley.  Farther  on,  he 
saw  a  track  leading  down  the  river,  which 
his  practised  eye  recognized  as  an  Indian 
and  not  a  grizzly  trail.  Arrived  at  the  spur, 
he  fought  his  way  upward  through  the  chap- 
arral by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  surmounted  the  wall  and 
flung  himself  exhausted  on  the  sod. 

He  slept  till  the  sun  was  high ;  then  he 
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CONTOUR    SKETCH    MAP   OF   TEHIPITE    VALLEY 

Scale  \%  inches  to  i  mile.     Count  one  interval  200  feet, 

based  on  an  assumed  height  of  Dome  of  5330 

feet.    The  trail  enters  at  Camp  Ground. 

struck  out  through  the  forest  to  his  camp 
on  the  North  fork,  and  though  the  story 
ended  here,  I  make  bold  to  add  that  the  tale 
he  told  his  companions  did  much  toward  the 
unmaking  of  his  reputation  for  veracity. 

Such  was  the  discovery  of  Tehipite  val- 
ley. At  that  time  Fresno  county  was  set- 
tled by  a  few  whites,  Indians,  and  Mexicans, 
who  lived  in  the  foothills,  shut  in  on  the  one 
side  by  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the 
other  by  a  sea  of  sage  brush  which  was  con- 
sidered unfit  for  human  occupancy.  In  a 
few  years  Dusy  returned  to  his  valley  accom- 
panied by  Lil  A.  Winchell,  who  had  recently 
become  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  the 
High  Sierra  and  was  inspired  with  the  high 
purpose  of  getting  Californians  interested 
in  their  Alps.  (Mr.  Winchell  has,  I  fancy, 
of  late  years  rather  abandoned  that  Utopian 
project.)  The  two  cut  a  sort  of  trail  down 
the  same  brush-grown  mountain  by  which 
Dusy  had  originally  ascended  and  which  Win- 
chell now  named  Hesperides.  In  1880  half 
a  dozen  men  had  seen  Tehipite;  in  1890, 
perhaps  forty;  and  at  this  writing  not  more 
than  a  about  a  hundred  souls,  all  told,  have 
stood  on  the  gravel  flat  at  the  base  of  the 
most  gigantic  cliffs  in  America,  and  I  dare 
say,  in  the  world. 
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I  have  thought  it 
best  to  use  most  of 
my  allotted  space  for 
pictures,  —  for  these 
really  tell  the  story 
best;  and  with  what 
remains  I  shall  give 
only  a  very  general 
description  of  the 
valley  but  with  a 
word  or  two  of  con- 
clusion on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  relation  to 
the  other  yosemites, 
for  of  the  latter  val- 
leys I  treated  rather 
fully  in  the  January 
number  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

First,  however,  as 
to  the  journey.  Sierra 
Club  literature  con- 
tains now  very  ac- 
curate information 
for  intending  visitors 
to  this  region.  This 
valley  is  most  con- 
veniently entered  by 
trail  from  Dinkey, 
but  campers  to  the 
South  Pork  (King's 
river)  canon  can  visit 
it  by  a  short  rough 
trail  from  Pox's,  or 
by  a  circuitous  route 
which  makes  a  semi- 
circle north  and  west, 
or  by  a  very  rough 
trip  down  the  river 
from  the  beautiful 
open  valley  that  lies 
twenty  miles  farther 
up  on  the  same 
stream.  There  is 
splendid  fishing  and 
hunting  in  this  vi- 
cinity ;  the  valley 
proper  is  for  the 
most  part  open  and 
very  beautiful ;  there 
is  good  feed  and  a 
natural  house,  and 
tons  of  thimble-ber- 
ries. But  if  that  val- 
ley floor  were  a  desert 
waste  it  would  still 
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LOOKING   TOWARDS  TEHIPITE   FROM   THE   CANON   ABOVE 


St.  Michael's  Spear 

Titan's  Playground 

be  worth  great  pains  and  a  great  price  to 
stand  upon,  for  the  sake  of  its  Dome  and  its 
wall. 

The  only  reference  in  periodical  literature 
I  have  ever  found  to  Tehipite  valley  was 
contained  in  Mr.  Muir's  article  on  the  King's 
River  cafion,  published,  I  think,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  in  the  Cent ury.  There  was  there 
a  page  or  two  devoted  to  Tehipite,  embel- 
lished by  two  wash  drawings  by  Robinson 
from  the  author's  sketches,  one  of  which 
was  especially  accurate  and  realistic.  Muir 
had  passed  down  the  river,  he  tells  us,  and 
as  I  first  entered  Tehipite  by  the  same  route, 
I  am  aware  that  the  full  grandeur  of  the 
east  wall  must  have  been  largely  concealed 
from  him.  He  estimates  the  height  of  the 
Dome  at  2500  feet,  —  which  gave  Mr.  Win- 
chell  a  tired  feeling,  —  and  says  some  very 
eulogistic  things  and  very  just  ones  about 
the  canon  here.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Muir  is 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  those  walls  are 
nearly  seven  thousand  feet  high  or  the  Dome 
five  thousand;  nor  can  I  claim  to  believe  it 
myself.  But  the  weight  of  evidence,  instru- 
mental and  otherwise,  is  against  us,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  have  to  give  in.  When  I  first 
look  at  El  Capitan  each  season  that  I  visit 
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Yosemite  and  forget  and  then  remember  the 
surveyors  I  wax  indignant  at  the  hardihood 
of  their  mendacity.  Then  I  begin  to  think 
how  many  of  them  there  have  been  and  that 
they  substantially  agree,  and  also  of  the 
road  which  winds  down,  and  winds  down,  and 
winds  down,  until  you  think  you  are  making 
your  final  sinful  descent,  —  and  I  sigh  and 
believe  it.  But  when  I  get  into  the  King's 
River  canon  or  Tehipite,  where  the  survey- 
ors have  not  been,  I  am  free  to  vent  my 
skepticism  and  unbelief  till  I  see  a  govern- 
ment atlas  sheet. 

My  barometer  said  once  that  the  Dome 
was  3550  feet  high,  and  I  called  it  a  liar. 
Next  year  it  said  five  thousand  feet,  and  I 
prefixed  an  adjective.  Triangulation  and 
leveling,  and  one  inflexible  thing  and  an- 
other, added  a  trifle,  and  finally  when  Mr. 
Winchell  told  me  that  he  had  measured,  re- 
measured,  and  measured  it  again,  with  a 
barometer  and  theodolite  and  a  sextant  and 
Polaris,  and  knew  that  the  Dome  is  exactly 
5330  feet  in  perpendicular  height  from  the 
river,  —  which  also  accorded  exactly  with 
the  measurement  of  an  old  local  survey,  — 
I  simply  subsided  and  had  n't  and  have  n't 
a  dissentient  syllable  to  utter  —  aloud. 
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Tehipite  valley  is  formed  by  the  widening 
of  the  carton  of  the  Middle  fork  of  the 
King's  river  at  a  point  about  ten  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  South  fork. 
The  level  floor  thus  formed  is  about  two 
miles  in  length  by  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  in  width.  The  caflon  walls,  however, 
which  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
yosemites,  constitute  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  the  scenery,  maintain  their  gran- 
deur for  some  distance  both  above  and  be- 
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low.  The  east  wall  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  Yosemite  walls,  the  west  not  quite 
so  long.  Like  the  other  yosemites,  a  large 
tributary  stream  seems  to  have  sustained  a 
causal  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  val- 
ley. This  is  Crown  creek.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  Yosemite  creek,  and  its  entrance 
is  not  at  the  head  but  in  the  center  of  the 
valley. 

The  most  striking  rock  in  Tehipite  is  the 
Dome,  a  massive,  sheer-fronted  monolith  of 


THRONE  OF  JOVE,  EAST  WALL  TEHIPITE  VALLEY.  6000  FEET  HIGH 


naked  granite  rising  on  the  west  wall  over 
five  thousand  feet  above  its  base  and  about 
9,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  true  form  is 
almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  El  Capitan, 
but  owing  to  its  much  greater  height  and 
to  a  certain  circumstance  of  perspective, 
its  summit  appears  to  the  spectator  in  the 
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valley  as  a  perfectly  formed  dome,  slenderly 
and  with  perfect  grace  capping  the  wall  out 
of  which  it  rises.  In  this  view  it  may  be 
said  to  combine  and  reconcile  the  several 
different  forms  of  domes  and  rocks  to  be 
seen  in  Yosemite,  though  certainly  none  of 
these  can  compare  with  it  in  the  symmetry 


ASCENDING   THE   DOME   BY   THE   WESTERN    LEDGE 

View  southeast  from  a  point  100  feet  below  the  summit 


and  beauty  of  its  design,  though  perhaps 
many  critics  might  not  consider  it  on  the 
whole  as  superior  to  El  Capitan  or  Half 
Dome. 

It  is  principally,  however,  the  remarkable 
sculpture  of  its  eastern  wall  that  gives  to 
Tehipite  valley  its  unique  and  extraordinary 
place  among  the  yosemites  of  the  Sierra. 
The  general  character  of  this  sculpture  may 
be  described  as  pyramidal,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  in  a  less  striking 
degree  the  same  is  true  of  most  of"  the 
caflon-walls  of  King's  River  streams.  I  dare 
say  it  would  be  a  baffling  question  to  the 
geologist  to  determine  why  the  granite  here 
weathers  into  these  unusual  forms,  but  cer- 
tainly the  richness  and  variety  of  effect 
thus  produced  is  not  an  inconsiderable  ad- 
dition to  the  wealth  of  the  scenery  of  the 
region.  The  picture  entitled  "  A  Hundred 
Pyramids  "  best  shows  this  sculpture.  Much 
has  been  lost  in  the  reproduction.  The  wall 
is  perhaps  seven  thousand  feet  in  height, 
the  lower  few  thousand  being  about  as  sheer 
as  the  average  wall  of  Yosemite  valley,  and 
the  remainder  varying  greatly  in  steepness 
from  slopes  sufficiently  gentle  to  permit  the 
growth  of  forest  trees  to  angles  and  fa- 
cades of  wall-like  abruptness. 
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It  would  be  quite  idle  to  attempt  a  real 
description  of  the  chief  features  of  ten 
miles  of  such  scenery.  There  is  nothing 
with  which  to  compare  them  fittingly. 
Cathedrals  and  pyramids,  and  towers  and 
turrets,  and  that  numerous  sort  of  thing, 
are  not  only  stale  and  weak  as  comparisons, 
but  would  be  infinitely  belittling,  and 
scarcely,  accurate  either.  These  rocks  are 
too  wild  and  irregular;  nothing  in  art  can 
be  so  spontaneous  and  original,  even  though 
art  were  not  stunted  to  the  scale  and  stat- 
ure of  the  pygmy  race  that  made  it.  These 
stupendous  clefts  carved  by  mile  high  tor- 
rents, these  corrugations  worn  by  avalanches 
of  rock  and  snow,  this  splendid  discord  of 
spires  and  pinnacles  that  harrow  and  vex 
the  great,  grim  wall,  —  what  diction  shall 
be  so  perfect  in  form  and  color  phrases, 
what  art  of  words  so  subtle,  ingenious,  and 
complete,  as  to  translate  things  like  these 
into  pictures  that  the  mind  can  read  and 
the  soul  thrill  to?  We  can  make  our  lan- 
guage describe  a  cube  of  white  marble 
shaped  by  a  human  workman,  but  when  we 
bid  it  describe  natural  rocks  it  is  dumb,  im- 
potent. Ask  one  who  has  seen  Yosemite 
whether  the  photographs  are  like  it.  He 
will  answer,  no.  And  if  the  camera  has 
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told  little,  how  much  less  have  words  told. 
Yosemite  has  never  and  will  never  be  de- 
scribed, and  neither  will  Tehipite. 

Yosemite  is  truly  a  valley.  It  is  long  and 
wide  and  several  thousand  broad  acres 
spread  level  in  its  bottom.  There  is  little 
suggestion  of  the  canon  about  it,  for  above 
it  the  spreading  pedestal  of  Half  Dome  all 
but  conceals  the  trench  of  the  river  and  the 
gorge  of  Tenaya  creek,  and  below  —  one 
rarely  looks  below. 

All  the  other  yosemites,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Hetchr 
Hetchy,  are  scarcely  true  valleys.  They 
are  narrow,  their  bottoms  contain  little 
level  ground,  and  they  seem  exactly  what 
they  are,  local  widenings  of  river  canons. 

So  it  is  with  Tehipite.  It  is  called  a 
valley  in  virtue  of  this  widening  of  the 
trench  and  the  fact  of  a  level  deposit  of 


canon  debris  which  forms  a  small  floor.  But 
it  is  only  a  widening  of  the  canon,  after 
all,  the  mile-deep  flume  of  the  Middle  fork 
is  above  it  and  through  it  and  below  it,  and 
this  the  eye  always  sees.  But  we  call  Tehi- 
pite a  yosemite,  and  we  think  of  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  famous  prototype,  because 
of  certain  great  and  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics the  two  possess  in  common. 

If  one  stands  in  the  center  of  the  mead- 
ow on  the  western  side  of  the  river  and 
looks  about  him,  the  lawn,  the  brushy  river, 
the  groves  stretching  to  the  talus,  and  the 
dazzling  granite-piled  cliff,  crag  upon  crag, 
combine  to  suggest  Yosemite  so  forcibly 
that  no  circumstance  of  size  or  form  can 
quench  the  thought  that  Nature  has  here 
repeated  a  work,  which  for  forty  years  has 
drawn  to  Mariposa  county  men  and  women 
from  all  the  world  and  made  them  weep. 


AN  ADMIRAL  OF  AIR  SHIPS 

CLARK,  OF  THE  OREGON  HOUSE,  TALKS. 
BY  ELWYN  IRVING  HOFFMAN 


LARK,  of  the  Oregon 
House,  is  telling  this 
story.  Clark,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
a  reminiscent  expres- 
sion in  his  gray  eyes. 
He  is  lying  under  the 
rough  shed  of  the  old 
blacksmith  shop, 
which,  like  a  big  bat,  clings  to  the  mountain 
side  just  where  the  great  North  Yuba  makes 
a  sharp  bend  and  roars  down  the  cafion 
towards  Climmin's  point.  Before  him,  at  his 
feet,  there  are  a  few  yards  of  almost  level 
ground, —  a  sort  of  platform,  in  fact,  —  dug 
out  of  the  steep  mountain-side,  on  which 
stands  the  shop.  From  the  outer  edge  of  this 
platform,  it  is  a  sheer  drop  of  a  hundred  feet 
to  the  bed  of  the  river  below;  and  above  it 
the  mountain  rises  so  steeply,  and  so  wood- 
edly,  that  one  cannot  see  its  top.  From 
one  side  of  the  platform,  a  narrow,  twist- 
ing trail  leads  down  to  the  river;  and  from 
the  other  side,  a  rutty  wagon-road  winds  up 


at  a  very  steep  grade  and  disappears  from 
view  among  the  gray  nut-pines  and  the 
green  poison-oak  bushes  that  cover  the 
hills.  It  was  down  this  narrow  road  that 
Clark  and  his  outfit  came.  Two  wagons 
and  four  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dog 
and  a  rough  looking  boy,  comprise  Clark's 
"  outfit,"  and  Clark  is  a  peddler  who  runs 
fruit  and  vegetable  wagons  between  Marys- 
ville  and  Brown's  valley. 

A  mile  or  so  down  the  river,  at  Climmin's 
point,  there  are  Indians  at  work  in  the 
gravel,  and  once  a  week  Clark  comes  down 
here  to  sell  them  fruit.  On  the  little  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  old  shop  he  camps,  and 
the  Indians,  in  parties  of  two,  three,  and 
half  dozens,  come  up  the  twisting  trail  from 
the  river  and  dicker  with  him  for  all  sorts 
of  fruit.  They  are  not  stingy,  these  In- 
dians, —  what  to  them  are  the  little  parti- 
cles of  bright  stuff  they  wash  from  the 
river-bed,  when  they  are  hungry  for  water- 
melons and  such  things,  and  Clark  shows 
them  how  much  he  will  give  them  in  ex- 
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change  ?  And  Clark  weighs  the  dust  in  the 
little  scales  "  that  never  lie,"  and  they  go 
back  to  their  rude  wind-break,  or  rough 
shanty,  minus  their  week's  earnings,  but  en- 
riched by  boxes  of  plums,  and  other  fruits. 

Once  in  a  while  Clark  camps  over  night 
at  this  old  shop,  and  whenever  he  does,  all 
the  Indians  near  there,  some  two  or  three 
dozen,  come  up  and  camp  with  him.  Wild 
times  they  have  .  then ;  for  Clark  always 
brings  a  big  jug  of  bad  whisky  when  he  comes, 
and  somehow  the  Indians  get  hold  of  it. 
Clark  himself  has  not  told  me  this,  —  Clark 
avers  that  the  stuff  that  transforms  "  Scar- 
Faced  Dick "  from  a  peaceable  citizen  to 
the  "  Terror  of  the  Hills,"  is  brought  to  the 
Yuba  in  bottles  and  drawn  from  a  barrel 
which  reposes  behind  the  bar  of  a  saloon  in 
French  Corral,  five  or  six  miles  away.  But 
however  this  may  be,  whisky  the  Indians 
get;  and  the  more  whisky  they  get,  the 
more  trade  Clark  enjoys.  Guileless  Clark! 

Clark  has  made  his  sales,  and  his  wagon  is 
almost  empty.  The  boy  and  the  dog  and  one 
team  have  gone  up  the  valley,  and  Clark  is 
only  waiting  to  smoke  a  bit  before  he  also 
pulls  out.  And  so,  while  he  rests,  lying  on 
the  soft,  smooth  pine-needles  that  have 
sifted  in  under  the  shed,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  long  legs  out-stretched,  he  is 
telling  a  story  to  a  man  who  is  devouring  some 
big  blue  plums  as  though  he  had  been  tramp- 
ing over  the  hills  for  two  long  hours.  And 
this  is  the  story  he  tells: — 

"  There 's  somethin'  goin'  on  down  here 
among  the  Injuns.  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  it  is,  but  I  think  its  somethin'  concern- 
in'  old  I'otts.  Who's  Potts?  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  who  Potts  is.  Potts  is  a  squaw-man; 
but  that  ain't  all,  Potts  is  crazy.  But  be- 
fore he  became  a  squaw-man  —  before  he 
became  a  lunatic  —  who  was  he?  Well,  he 
was  Potts,  that 's  all  —  Levi  Potts  of  Ohfo. 
He  came  out  to  California  in  the  early  days 
and  he  went  into  mining.  He  did  n't  pan  out 
much  at  it, —  did  n't  get  into  the  savvey  of 
it,  I  guess;  anyway,  he  didn't  get  rich,  and 
so  he  went  to  work  for  people  up  here  in 
the  hills.  You  know  Charley  Coles's  ranch 
at  Bridgeport?  Well,  you  've  noticed  them 
stone  walls,  one  each  side  o'  the  road  there 
by  the  house?  Potts  built  them.  He  put 
all  them  big  rocks  in  place  with  his  hands, 
one  on  top  the  other,  till  he  had  a  fence 
made  that  I  reckon  will  last  a  good  while 


longer  'n  he  will.  It  was  no  picnic  to  build 
them  walls,  either,  for  them  rocks  was  pretty 
hefty,  I  tell  you.  But  Potts  was  strong  — 
the  strongest  man  at  liftin'  that  ever  came 
into  the  hills.  Did  you  ever  see  him ?  No? 
Well  he 's  a  six-footer,  broad-shouldered, 
straight,  and  with  arms  long  and  jist  big 
bunches  of  muscles.  He's  not  as  strong 
now  as  he  was  once,  but  in  spite  of  the  life 
he's  led  and  the  years  he's  passed,  he's 
strong  enough  to  handle  two  or  three  ordi- 
nary men. 

"  Well,  after  Potts  was  in  the  hills  here 
for  awhile  he  got  to  teamin'  on  the  road. 
It  was  while  he  was  teamin'  that  he  began 
to  git  looney.  The  long,  heavy  grades,  "the 
hot  summer,  the  sweat  and  the  dust,  seemed 
to  break  him  down.  I  don't  much  wonder 
at  it,  for  it  ain't  very  pleasant  work  — 
teamin'  ain't.  Goin'  up  them  steep  grades 
with  two  wagons  loaded  with  all  they'll 
carry,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  horses  and 
mules  to  handle  —  and  sometimes  balkin' 
it  ain't  cheerful  work.  In  the  first  place, 
the  road  ain't  straight  —  it's  as  full  of  crooks 
and  turns  as  the  Yuba  there,"  waving  his 
pipe.  "  Of  course  you  drive  with  a  jerk-line, — 
though  the  team  generally  knows  as  much 
about  bringin'  them  wagons  around  a  turn 
as  you  do.  But  the  grade  is  so  steep,  and 
the  wagons  loaded  so  heavy,  that  you  can't 
go  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time ;  and  its 
the  everlastin'  stoppin'  and  startin'  that 
wears  a  man  plum'  out. 

"  Every  time  you  start,  the  horses  and 
mules  has  to  scratch  gravel  to  git  the 
wagons  movin'  and  the  dust  comes  up  pretty 
thick  and  nigh  smothers  you.  Why,  I  've 
seen  teamsters  on  the  road  that  didn  't  look 
any  more  like  human  bein's  than  as  if  they 
was  made  altogether  of  yaller  dirt.  Even 
their  eyes  seemed  to  have  a  coat  of  dust 
on  'em;  and  as  for  their  thoats, —  well, 
these  here  teamsters  generally  try  to  keep 
up  some  sort  of  communication  with  their 
internal  arrangements  by  means  of  a 
bottle. 

"It  might  have  been  this  permiscus 
whisky  drinkin'  that  knocked  old  Potts  off 
his  nut  instead  of  the  hard  teamsterin',  but 
I  can't  say.  But  anyway,  Potts  went  sort 
o'  daft,  and  finally  left  the  road  and  tuk  up 
with  the  Injuns.  Before  he  went  crazy,  and 
before  he  left  teamin',  Potts  was  the  gen- 
ialest  kind  of  a  feller.  Everybody  liked 
him.  He  was  n't  educated  much,  but  he 
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was  good-natured  and  jolly  and  always  had 
a  good  word  for  folks.  An'  he  liked  chil- 
dren. 

"  I  remember  of  his  stoppin'  at  my  ol' 
man's  place  once,  when  a  neighbor's  little 
girl  was  there.  This  girl  —  Min,  I  believe 
her  name  was  —  had  a  new  doll,  an'  of 
•course  she  wanted  to  show  it  to  Potts  first 
thing.  So  she  trotted  it  out  an'  put  it  in 
his  lap  and  then  turned  its  dress  up,  as 
doll-mammas  always  do,  and  made  him  look 
at  the  lace  on  its  under-clothes.  An'  Potts 
laughed  —  why,  I  can  see  him  now,  settin' 
there  on  the  front  porch,  all  dirty  and 
smeared  with  wagon  grease,  holdin'  Min's 
new.  doll  in  his  big  hands  and  tellin'  her 
that  it 's  the  purtiest  dolly  ever  he  seed. 
But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Potts  is 
different  now." 

Clark,  of  the  Oregon  House,  paused  in 
his  talk  and  puffed  away  in  silence  for  a 
few  mintues. 

The  Man  at  the  Plum  Box,  having  satis- 
fied himself,  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve, 
("When  in  Rome,  etc.,")  and  now  sat  gaz- 
ing up  the  river.  It  was  not  an  uninter- 
esting view.  From  a  narrow  gorge  in  the 
high  brown  hills,  the  river  suddenly  ap- 
peared, a  stream  of  dull  yellow  that  threw 
itself  tempestuously  from  the  big,  water- 
worn  rocks,  and  then  with  a  smooth,  grace- 
ful curve,  flowed  downward  toward  the 
point  on  which  the  blacksmith's  shop  stood. 
Here,  as  it  turned  to  take  another  direc- 
tion, it  fretted,  and  fumed,  and  growled, 
and  muttered  once  more,  until  finding  a 
straight  course  again,  it  journeyed  peace- 
fully to  Climmin's  point,  where  it  made  an- 
other angry  turn. 

As  one  looks  up  the  river  one  notices  a 
red  "  cut "  that  leads,  with  the  natural  wind 
of  the  hills  from  the  river-bed  to  points  far 
up  on  the  mountains,  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  That  is  the  road  that  goes  from 
Brown's  valley  to  French  Corral,  and  where 
it  crosses  the  Yuba  is  known  as  Rice's 
crossing.  It  is  simply  a  ford,  and  in  cer- 
tain seasons  an  impassable  one. 

Far  up  the  river,  however,  where  the 
gorge  is  narrowest,  there  is  a  steel-wire 
cable,  with  a  rude  car  swung  under  it,  and 
on  this,  people  on  foot  who  wish  to  cross 
the  river  (mostly  Indians  and  Chinese  min- 
ers, with  now  and  then  a  wandering  artist, 
or  scribe,  "  prowling  for  the  picturesque  ") 


go  over.  Just  below  the  cable  'there  is  a 
camp  of  the  Chinese,  containing  a  store,  a 
garden,  and  half  a  dozen  huts.  In  Septem- 
ber the  river  is  low,  and  the  Chinese  sluice 
among  the  bowlders  in  its  very  bed,  turning 
it  aside  with  wing-dams,  for  this  purpose. 

As  the  Man  at  the  Plum  Box  looked  up 
the  canon  he  could  see  the  Chinese  miners 
at  work  just  below  the  cable.  The  sun  was 
bright,  and  now  and  then  their  wet  shovels, 
as  they  turned  them  in  air,  flashed  like  disks 
of  silver.  The  yellow  Yuba  roared  and  thun- 
dered in  its  uneven  course  where  they  were 
working,  and  the  canon  was  full  of  the 
vibrant  sound  of  its  ceaseless  conflict  with 
the  huge  bowlders  that  lined  its  way;  and 
yet,  now  and  then,  as  the  wind  blew  down 
the  river,  the  sharp,  nasal  tones  of  the  China- 
men's voices  could  be  distinctly  heard.  The 
Man  at  the  Plum  Box  got  to  marveling  at 
the  clearness  with  which  things  could  be 
distinguished  over  the  dull,  never  failing 
thunder  of  the  great  river  that  swept  along 
below  him,  and  all  but  forgot  Potts  entirely. 
Even  Clark  seemed  to  find  something  for- 
eign to  think  of,  and  smoked  and  gazed  in 
silence. 

A  mountain  quail,  across  the  caflon,  whis- 
tled melodiously,  and  its  soft,  but  impellant 
notes,  seemed  almost  to  echo.  Just  below 
the  shop,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
river,  two  sons  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
were  running  a  rocker,  and  he  could  distin- 
guish the  harsh  kunsh  !  knaxh !  koash ! 
kiuixh!  of  the  gravel  as  it  grated  back  and 
forth  on  the  iron  "  riddle,"  and  could  hear 
the  stones  rattle  as  they  were  thrown  out. 
He  even  fancied  he  could  hear  the  *wee-ee 
of  the  water  as  it  was  poured  upon  the 
gravel  from  the  old  oyster  can  that  served 
the  Chinaman  as  a  dipper,  —  but  of  course 
he  was  mistaken  in  that. 

As  he  was  listening  to  these  noises,  a 
sound  came  to  his  ears  from  farther  down 
the  river.  It  was  a  long  cry,  a  quavering, 
fainting  call  that  beat  back  and  forth  from 
point  to  point,  and  finally  passed  him  by, 
seemingly  like  a  broken-winged  spirit  flying 
painfully  up  the  great  canon  to  die  away  in 
the  dull  thunder  of  the  sweeping  waters. 

Clark  moved  as  about  to  rise,  and  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  Both  listened. 

The  river  thundered,  the  quail  across  the 
canon  whistled,  the  Chinamen  clinked  their 
picks  and  talked  nasally  far  up  the  gorge. 
But  the  cry  they  had  heard  was  not  repeated, 
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and  Clark  finally  stretched  himself  out  again 
and  returned  to  his  leisured  smoking  and 
talking.  His  only  comment  was,  "  I  guess 
them  Injuns  must  be  drunk." 

He  blew  the  smoke  from  his  thin  lips  and 
sprayed  it  out  through  his  sandy,  drooping 
mustache.  Then  he  continued: — 

"  Mabbe  Scar-Faced  Dick  has  been  to  town, 
or  old  Potts  has  seen  a  fresh  batch  of  his 
air  ships.  By  the  way,  I  was  tellin'  you 
about  Potts,  was  n't  I  ? 

"  Well,  after  Potts  began  to  get  looney, 
he  got  to  avoidin'  meetin'  people  and  talkin' 
to  'em,  and  finally  he  came  across  the  river 
here  and  married  and  cut  all  his  tribal  rela- 
tions with  white  folks.  He  got  hold  of  some 
land  and  made  himself  a  ranch,  (it 's  just  up 
the  hill  here  about  two  miles,)  and  raised 
five  or  six  boys  and  two  girls.  All  the  boys 
are  married  now  to  Injun  girls,  and  one 
daughter  is  married.  The  other  girl, —  Rena, 
by  name,  —  old  Potts  made  her  stay  at  home 
with  him  to  keep  house  after  his  wife  died, 
which  happened  a  year  or  so  ago. 

"  Potts  has  been  gittin'  loonier  and  loonier 
all  the  time,  and  since  his  old  squaw-wife 
died  he  has  been  pretty  bad.  He 's  always 
mutterin'  and  talkin'  to  himself;  or  when  he 
ain't  doin'  that,  he 's  slippin'  around  through 
the  brush  so  all-fired  silent  that  he  makes  a 
feller  feel  scary. 

'"What  is  he  looney  about?'  Well, 
blamed  if  I  know  exactly,  without  it 's  re- 
ligion. You  see,  he 's  a  sort  of  spiritualist, 
and  he's  always  seein'  things  in  the  air. 
Sometimes  he  sees  one  thing,  and  sometimes 
another,  but  generally  he  sees  ships.  1  re- 
member I  was  talkin'  with  him  once,  —  I 
forget  just  what  we  were  conversin'  about, 
but  Potts  was  talkin'  as  sensible  as  any  man 
could,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  opened 
wide,  and  a  sort  o'  scared  expression  came 
on  his  face  and  he  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed 
to  the  sky. 

' '  Look  at  the  ships ! '  he  says.  '  Look  at 
the  pretty  ships  sailin'  in  the  sky!  Don't 
yo' see 'em?  Ships!  Ships!' 

"  I  looked  where  he  pointed  and  I  could  n't 
see  even  a  yaller-hammer  or  a  blue-jay. 

"  '  I  don't  see  no  ships,'  I  says. 
"Don't  see    'em!'   says   Potts.     'Why 
dume  ye,  whar's  yer  eyes?    Can't  yo'  see 
em  ?     Why  thar  's  thousands  and  thousands 
of  em!' 

"  He  stood  looking  at  the  sky  for  awhile, 
and  then  he  got  sane  again  and  went  right 


along  with  what  we  were  sayin'.  You  bet 
I  cut  the  conversation  short  and  got  away 
from  there.  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  crazy 
people." 

Clark,  of  the  Oregon  House,  paused 
again  and  seemed  to  gather  his  thoughts. 

"  But  the  old  man  was  crazy  enough  this 
mornin',  he  continued.  "  As  I  said,  he  's 
had  one  of  his  girls  livin'  with  him  and  last 
night  he  tried  to  give  her  a  whaling,  and 
she  ran  away  and  came  down  to  where  the 
boys  were  workin'  at  the  Point.  The  old 
man  came  down  this  mornin'  lookin'  for  the 
girl  and  him  and  the  boys  had  a  fight.  The 
girl  skipped  out  while  they  was  scrappin', 
and  then  the  old  man  chased  her  two  or 
three  miles  with  an  ax,  tryin'  to  ketch  her. 
But  he  did  n't  ketch  her,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  was  just  a  ravin'  maniac.  He 
passed  by  the  shop,  going  down  river,  and 
he  was  the  wildest  lookin'  mortal  you  ever 
see.  He  had  the  ax  in  his  hand  yet,  and  he 
was  swingin'  it  and  talkin'  and  yellin'  to  the 
sky,  and  I  reckon  he  'd  have  killed  anybody 
that  got  in  his  way.  I  know  I  'd  'a'  shot 
him  if  he  'd  'a' came  at  me;  and  George, my 
boy,  he  was  about  scared  plumb  to  death. 
I  tell  you,  that 's  why  he  pulled  out  so  early, 
I  reckon.  I  should  n't  be  surprised  if  some 
of  his  half-breed  boys  lays  him  cold  one  of 
these  days;  for  if  they  don't  he  '11  surely 
kill  some  of  them.  He  — 

The  narrative  was  cut  short  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  man.  He  scrambled 
up  from  the  trail  that  led  from  the  river, 
and  ran  out  to  the  middle  of  the  platform 
in  front  of  the  shop.  The  horses,  peace- 
fully engaged  in  picking  up  the  few  remain- 
ing straws  of  their  morning  "feed,"  scented 
him,  and  then  saw  him,  and  snorted.  No 
wonder,  for  the  man  was  a  strange-looking 
being. 

A  tall  man,  broad-shouldered  and  well 
made.  On  his  head,  a  woman's  ragged 
straw  hat,  beneath  which  long  black  hair 
hung  down  to  his  shoulders.  A  rough  shirt, 
villainously  dirty,  partly  covered  the  upper 
portion  of  his  body, —  partly,  I  say,  because 
it  was  torn  open  at  his  throat,  showing  his 
hairy  breast,  and  had  no  sleeves,  which  left 
his  long,  sun-burned,  muscular  arms  bare. 
Prom  his  waist  down  he  was  covered  by  a 
pair  of  old  pants  which  came  only  to  his 
ankles,  and  his  feet  were  shoeless.  In  his 
right  hand  he  held  an  ax,  and  on  his  gaunt, 
grizzled,  haggard  face,  in  which  burned  two 
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fierce,  hollow  eyes,  were  the  shadows  of 
insanity. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  still,  his  great 
chest  rising  and  falling  with  the  tides  of 
excitement  that  surged  within  him.  Then 
his  fierce  eyes,  wandering  and  ever  restless, 
caught  sight  of  the  two  men  under  the 
shed  of  the  old  shop,  and  were  at  once 
fixed  upon  them  with  an  intensity  not  pleas- 
ant. For  yet  another  moment  he  stood 
thus,  and  then,  with  quick,  cat-like  steps, 
he  started  towards  them. 

The  Man  at  the  Plum  Box  turned  pale  and 
attempted  to  rise;  but  was  pulled  down  to  a 
huddled  heap.  Then  (-lark's  hand  went  to 
his  back  pocket  and  pulled  out  an  old  Colt's 
revolver.  He  had  drawn  his  knees  up  close 
to  his  chin,  and  now  he  laid  the  barrel  of 
his  pistol  upon  his  knees,  the  muzzle  of  it 
pointing  down  hill  towards  the  slowly  ad- 
vancing lunatic. 

With  his  finger  resting  lightly  upon  the 
trigger;  with  his  thin  lips  parted  so  they 
showed  the  tobacco-stained  teeth,  between 
which  his  pipe-stem  was  held  so  tightly  that 
it  was  crushed  flat;  with  his  gray  eyes  filled 
with  that  cold,  steely  light  that  tells  of  an 
unswerving,  unpitying  determination,  - 
Clark  waited. 

Behind  the  man  upon  which  his  gun  was 
trained,  the  great  caflon  of  the  Yuba  lay, — 
a  strange,  impressive  background  for  the 
tragedy  the  Man  at  the  Plum  Box  felt, 
was  about  to  take  place. 

But   there  was  no  tragedy.     When  the 


man  came  within  a  few  yards  of  him  Clark 
called  out, 

"  Don't  come  any  nearer,  Potts,  or  I  '11 
shoot!" 

Potts  stopped,  looked  at  Clark  steadily 
for  a  moment,  then  whirled  and  went  down 
the  trail  on  the  other  side  of  the  platform 
-  the  trail  that  led  towards  the  Chinamen's 
camp  up  the  river.  As  he  disappeared 
down  the  steep  bank  Clark  let  down  the 
hammer  of  his  gun  and  said, — 

"  How  'd  you  like  Mr.  Potts?" 

Then  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  ruined  his  pipe-stem  and  with  a  half- 
serious,  half-humorous  smile  on  his  face  he 
remarked: — 

"Well,  hang  ol'  Potts!  If  I'd  knowed 
I  was  goin'  to  bust  my  pipe,  I  'd  'a'  shot  him 
anyway ! " 

"  I  'm  glad  you  did  n't  know  it,  then,"  re- 
plied the  Man  at  the  Plum  Box,  with  a  faint 
smile,  which  died  away  as  a  wild,  hoarse  cry 
came  up  from  the  river. 

They  went  out  to  look,  and  saw  Potts 
standing  on  a  rocky  point,  waving  his  arms 
and  gesticulating  to  the  calm,  blue  sky. 

"  H'  ph!"  said  Clark,  "It  was  him,  then, 
that  was  yellin'  down  the  river, —  guess  that 
was  when  the  spell  came  on  him.  Well, 
I  'm  going  to  fix  my  pipe  up  and  finish  my 
smoke  before  I  pull  out  of  here,  leavin'  Mr. 
Admiral  Potts  to  review  his  ships  as  much 
as  he  wants  to." 

Then  Clark,' of  the  Oregon  House,  went 
clambering  up  the  hill-side,  looking  for  a 
pipe-stem. 
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HUNTING  IN  SOUTHERN  OREGON 


GREAT  SPORT  IN  THE  LAKE  COUNTRY 


BY  JOHN  E.  BENNETT 


HERE  are  few  regions  even 
in  the  West  today,  where 
one  may  go  and  find  game, 
large  as  well  as  small, 
in  abundance.  Even  the 
precipitous  mountain 
ranges,  almost  inacces- 
sible to  man,  the  Rock- 
ies, the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  the  Coast  range, 
have  been  hunted  over 
so  thoroughly  by  In- 
dians and  white  profes- 
sional hunters,  the  latter 
of  whom  kill  for  hides,  that 
when  the  amateur  sports- 
man scans  the  map  of  the 
country  for  a  district  in  which  he  can  kill 
more  than  a  deer  a  day,  he  will  have  to  make 
many  inquiries  before  he  can  satisfy  his 
mind  that  there  is  yet  such  a  place  left. 

Still  there  are  spots,  scattered  over  State 
maps,  where  sport  of  the  old  time  sort, 
which  is  now  so  rare,  can  still  be  found,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  places 
is  the  lake  district  of  southern  Oregon,  not 
far  from  the  California  line.  It  was  in  this 
country  last  summer  that  a  party  of  three 
amateur  sportsmen  killed  seventy-six  "  tal- 
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low  tail "  deer  and  thtee  bears,  besides  in- 
numerable grouse,  squirrel,  and  mallard 
duck,  and  catching  steel-head  and  Dolly 
Varden  trout  until  no  note  was  taken  of 
their  numbers.  For  three  days  this  party 
averaged  a  killing  of  thirteen  deer  a  day, 
and  the  great  strings  of  their  carcasses 
which  were  hung  up  in  the  camps  at  night, 
were  it  not  for  the  wooded  backgrounds  of 
the  pictures,  might  have  resembled  the  abat- 
oir  of  a  professional  butcher. 

Fortunately,  in  proof  of  these  statements, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Beck,  a  well  known  photographer 
of  San  Francisco,  formed  one  of  the  party. 
True  to  his  trade  he  carried  his  camera,  and 
views  were  taken  from  time  to  time  of  the 
progress  and  success  of  the  expedition. 

The  company  started  from  California  early 
in  July  on  the  California  &  Oregon  railroad, 
for  Ashland,  Oregop,  where  six  horses  were 
purchased  and  provisions  laid  in  for  a  cam- 
paign of  six  weeks.  Amply  accoutered, 
with  horses,  wagon,  and  dogs,  the  party 
struck  northeast  and  moved  through  the 
Dead  Injun  country  fifty  miles  to  Fish  lake, 
where  camp  was  pitched  for  a  week.  This 
lake,  though  a  mile  across,  is  but  five  feet 
deep  and  of  crystal  clearness.  Through  its 
limpid  waters  dart  endless  numbers  of  steel- 
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head  trout,  their  big  bodies  and  their  slowly 
wagging  tails  clearly  visible  by  day  against 
the  white  sandy  bottom,  although  they  are 
taken  most  readily  at  night,  and  strange  to 
say,  with  the  spear. 

Whoever  heard  of  spearing  trout!  Yet 
we  did  it,  and  the  experiment  convinced  us 
that  the  sport  outdoes  that  of  the  hook  and 
line.  We  fixed  a  blazing  pine  knot  about 
three  feet  beyond  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
two  stood  in  the  boat  with  spears  while  a 
third  paddled  at  the  stern.  The  fish  swam 
in  schools,  and  when  they  got  in  the  light 
they  were  "  locoed."  They  swam  in  and  out 
of  the  light  streak,  and  being  slow  swim- 
mers, moving  close  to  the  surface,  they 
were  easily  struck  with  the  spear.  Forty- 
two  caught  in  this  way,  immense  fat  fellows, 
some  measuring  four  feet,  were  the  result 
of  the  first  night's  sport. 

We  then  went  to  Fort  Klamath  lake.    This 
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lake  is  a  great  sheet  of  water,  sixty  miles 
long  and  thirty  miles  across.  Here  ducks 
and  geese  were  in  abundance.  We  shot  all 
the  mallards  we  desired  with  a  22-caliber 
rifle ;  it  was  tedious  knocking  them  one  at  a 
time,  for  we  had  no  shot-gun.  An  Indian 
came  along  and  showed  us  a  better  way. 
He  had  a  dog,  rode  a  pony,  and  carried  a 
club.  He  plunged  his  steed  into  the  marsh 
among  the  tules  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
while  the  dog  ran  ahead  and  flushed  the 
"  flappers."  As  they  arose  in  bunches  from 
the  tall  grass  Lo  would  reach  over  and  whack 
them  with  his  stick,  and  with  such  effect 
that  when  he  got  ready  to  go  to  camp  he 
had  about  forty. 

At  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  small  pond  lying 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pitt  about  seven  miles 
northeast  of  Fish  lake,  we  shot  a  quantity 
of  fat  grouse,  which  were  here  very  plenti- 
ful. It  was  at  this  place,  too,  that  we  saw 
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an  Indian  catching  trout  with  a  troll  line. 
We  tried  fishing  with  hooks,  and  although 
there  were  plenty  of  steel-heads  paddling 
about  in  the  lake,  our  success  was  poor. 
The  Indian,  however,  was  making  a  killing. 
He  took  a  fish  on  almost  every  hook  he 
lifted  and  his  small  boat  was  half  full.  Evi- 
dently he  had  a  bait  which  was  a  hoi)  ne  Ixmrke 
to  the  fish.  We  tried  to  discover  what  it 
was,  but  were  unable  to  discern;  then  we 
asked  him  about  it  and  he  answered  with 
"  Ugh! "  He  understood  us,  but  he  refused 
to  tell. 

About  the  edge  of  this  lake  in  the  green 
grass  there  were  thousands  of  young  grouse. 
They  were  eating  huckleberries  and  salmon- 
berries,  which  grew  abundantly.  We  gath- 
ered quantities  of  these  fruit  and  indulged 
the  luxury  of  berry  pies.  But  the  mosqui- 
toes here  were  exceedingly  severe.  There 
had  been  ample  source  of  complaint  on  this 
score  at  other  waters  we  had  visited,  but 
here  seemed  to  be  their  metropolis,  and 
though  we  rubbed  the  horses  with  a  "  dope  " 
we  had  bought  at  Ashland,  they  were  driven 
nearly  frantic.  We  broke  camp  and  went 
on  a  deer  hunt.  It  was  not  a  region  espe- 
cially inviting  to  this  kind  of  sport.  It  was 
a  trackless  wilderness  of  dark  and  broken 
lava  as  solid  as  cement  under  your  feet, 
punctured  here  and  there  by  gaunt  pines 
which  have  squeezed  their  juvenile  way 
through  a  crevice  from  the  soil  below  and 
as  they  were  nurtured  into  trees,  burst  with 
their  broad  bases  the  pavement  which  con- 
fined them.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  trail 
upon  this  substance,  for  it  is  hard  and  bar- 
ren; but  someone  traveling  before  us, 
had  blazed  the  trees  on  the  route  to  Fish 
lake,  and  we  were  able  to  keep  our  course, 
though,  owing  to  the  intensely  broken  char- 
acter of  the  way,  an  entire  day  was  con- 
sumed in  covering  the  distance  of  seven 
miles. 

It  is  dangerous  territory  to  hunt  over, 
too,  this  lava  region,  for  when  you  get 
away  from  the  lakes  there  is  no  water  any- 
where in  sight.  The  creeks  are  all  dry,  the 
rains  all  percolate  through  the  porous  sub- 
stance and  are  lost  below.  Put  your  ear  to 
the  ground  and  you  may  hear  water  run- 
ning in  a  rapid  stream  beneath  your  feet, 
but  it  is  covered  by  a  crust  as  hard  as  flint 
and  so  thick  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
pick  through  it.  Unless  you  have  your 
landmarks  well  fixed  to  locate  the  lakes  and 


your  canteens  large  and  full,  you  hadjbetter 
stay  out  of  it. 

Hunting  for  deer  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  pursued  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  is  use- 
less to  move  over  the  ground  after  them. 
You  must  let  the  deer  do  that  while  you 
keep  still.  Go  to  the  top  of  some  high 
rock,  conceal  yourself  amongst  the  thick 
buck  brush,  and  keep  still.  The  silence  of 
the  vast  and  blighted  area  is  so  intense  that 
you  may  hear  even  the  cracking  of  a  twig, 
I  should  say  two  hundred  yards  away. 
Maintain  silence,  and  if  game  is  moving, 
you  will  be  able  to  locate  it;  then  you  have 
only  to  watch  your  chance  for  a  shot.  If 
you  have  well  trained  dogs,  they  will  get  to 
the  far  side  of  it  and  move  it  toward  you. 
Following  these  tactics,  Mr.  Beck  and  Doc- 
tor Patterson  both  killed  bucks. 

Bear  are  plentiful  in  this  district,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  would  be  inimical  to 
deer,  but  they  are  not.  A  bear  would 
rather  have  vegetable  than  animal  food, 
He  has  a  sweet  tooth  and  likes  berries  and 
the  honey  of  wild  bees.  Some  times  he  will 
go  down  to  the  lake  and  catch  fish;  but  his 
especial  provender  is  mast,  and  in  autumn, 
when  this  begins  to  fall  from  the  scrub  oak 
trees,  bruin  begins  to  fatten.  In  this  sea- 
son they  were  poor  and  thin.  Mr.  Beck, 
strolling  upward  along  a  rise,  jumped  a 
brown  bear  who  had  been  lying  down,  doubt- 
less in  a  doze.  He  scurried  up  the  rise, 
leaping  forward  in  long  leaps,  his  tail  to 
Mr.  Beck.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
shook  up  a  buck,  which  started  in  a  lively 
scamper  toward  the  summit.  Beck  drew  a 
bead  on  the  bear,  which  went  "  catch-r-r  " 
as  the  bullet  took  him,  but  he  doubled  the 
rise,  dashed  down  on  the  other  side,  and 
disappeared,  the  buck  already  having  hid 
among  the  pines. 

The  party  next  moved  past  Mount  Pitt, 
that  dried  and  dead  old  cone,  from  whose 
summit,  ten  thousand  feet  in  the  white  air, 
rolled  out  most  of  the  lava  which  now 
spreads  over  these  plains.  We  stopped  at 
Butte  creek  to  catch  seventy-five  steel-head 
trout  in  two  hours,  being  this  time  more 
fortunate  in  our  choice  of  bait  than  before. 
Then  we  went  up  Seven  Mile  creek  toCnitcr 
lake,  a  body  of  water  at  the  top  of  a  rise 
which  lies  in  the  basin  of  an  old  crater. 
The  flies  and  mosquitos  here  were  unendur- 
able, so  we  returned  to  Fort  Klamath, 
where  we  caught  quantities  of  Dolly  Varden 
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trout  and  shot  Douglass  squirrel  and  mal- 
lard duck,  seeing  many  spotted  fawn  on  the 
way,  which,  however,  we  did  not  shoot. 

It  was  at  Port  Klamath  that  it  might  be 
said  the  first  part  of  our  expedition  ceased. 
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The  big  game  had  not  been  what  we  had  ex- 
pected, though  we  had  seen  three  elk  and 
the  small  fry  was  abundant  enough.  From 
this  point  we  went  straight  to  Medford'on 
the  railroad,  where  we  had  an  appointment 
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to  meet  a  party  headed  by  Aleck  Ireland 
and  Mr.  Toleman,  two  hunters  of  the  old 
school,  who  had  been  upon  the  line  between 
Washington  and  Idaho  hunting  elk,  but  had 
seen  nothing  but  carriboo.  They  had  come 
back  to  take  us  into  a  country  where  a 
party  had  taken  out  six  hundred  deer  from 
January  to  July,  carrying  off  only  the 
hides,  leaving  the  carcasses  to  rot  where 
they  had  fallen,  in  the  old  time  buffalo 
style. 

We  had  already  been  out  a  month,  but 
we  were  glad  to  go  to  such  a  place,  so,  add- 
ing the  new  outfit  to  our  own,  with  their 
four  horses  and  eight  bear  dogs,  we  started 
west  across  the  railroad,  bound  along  the 
Illinois  river,  ninety  miles  to  Game  lake,  a 
little  splotch  of  water  lying  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  ocean. 

This  region  was  hilly,  thick  with  pines, 
here  and  there  a  clearing  covered  with 
berry  bushes  heavy  with  their  clusters  of 
ripe  fruit.  Fairly  into  the  country  Toleman 
and  Ireland  started  to  find  elk.  They  could 
see  signs  of  none,  so  they  turned  their  at- 
tention to  deer,  with  the  result  that  they 
killed  fifteen  the  first  day.  The  next  day 
Doctor  Patterson,  an  excellent  shot  and  old 
time  hunter,  his  brother,  and  Messrs.  Tole- 
man and  Beck,  killed  nineteen  does  and 
bucks.  The  deer  were  in  exceedingly  fine 
condition,  fat  and  plump,  brimming  with 
spirit,  which  threw  plenty  of  excitement 
into  the  sport. 

All  hands  rested  a  day  in  camp,  then 
started  in  for  another  breezy  hunt.  At 
dusk  of  that  day  we  had  seventeen  new 
deer.  The  party  divided  up  into  three  com- 
panies; that  of  Mr.  Beck  went  down  along 
a  backbone  of  hills  into  a  fine  country.  As 
the  photographer  moved  along,  three  fat 
bucks  jumped  at  intervals  ahead  of  his 
horses.  Two  does  appeared  later.  Mr. 
Beck  had  five  when  camp  was  pitched  that 
afternoon,  and  Mr.  Toleman  and  Doctor 
Patterson  had  eleven,  sixteen  in  all,  to  be 
strung  up  at  night  by  the  fetlocks  and 
have  their  pictures  taken  early  next  morn- 
ing. 

On  the  following  day  the  company  started 
back  to  the  main  camp;  the  horses,  heavily 
laden  with  deer,  pulled  up  at  dusk  in  the 
grove  amongst  the  grand  old  pines  where 
was  fixed  the  rendezvous  for  the  main  body 
of  the  company.  The  party  had  stopped  on 
the  way  to  cut  down  a  honey  tree ;  it  was  an 


old  hollow  pine  which  the  wild  bees  had 
stored  nearly  full  of  honey.  The  saddle- 
bags were  filled  with  this,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  being  secured,  and 
about  two  gallons  of  beautiful  strained 
honey  going  to  waste  in  getting  it  out. 
We  covered  our  heads  with  mosquito  net- 
ting and  were  thus  able  to  get  at  the 
sweets  regardless  of  the  insects.  It  was 
amusing  to  observe  Herman  Fick,  one  of 
the  old  party  and  a  long-time  mountaineer, 
in  his  work  of  getting  this  honey  out  of 
the  trunk.  Regardless  of  the  presence  of 
bees,  he  simply  reached  his  long  arm  up  the 
hollow  and  pulled  out  the  honey  by  hand- 
f  uls.  When  a  bee  stung  his  hand  he  would 
pull  it  out,  withdraw  the  stinger,  fling  it 
away,  and  turn  again  to  work  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred. 

The  old  hunters  had  pursued  the  killing 
of  game  so  long  that  their  sense  of  sport  in 
such  activities  had  been  dulled,  and  they 
did  not  hunt  much,  but  stayed  mostly  in 
camp,  attending  to  things  there.  They 
skinned  the  deer,  spread  the  hides  to  the 
sun,  stripped  the  venison  and  dried  it.  This 
latter  was  done  by  laying  the  meat  upon  a 
wire  netting  suspended  between  two  stumps 
and  building  a  fire  under  it.  In  this  manner 
we  dried  four  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  which 
we  carried  back  with  us  to  Ashland.  As  a 
result  of  our  hunt  we  had  also  one  hundred 
deer  skins,  that  being  the  killing  of  the  en- 
tire party,  besides  four  bear  skins,  skulls, 
and  horns. 

We  lived  in  this  camp,  consuming  bear 
steaks,  venison,  grouse,  and  fish  from  the 
lake,  for  a  month,  until  the  cooling  of  the 
air  and  occasional  rains  told  us  the  season 
was  drawing  to  a  close  and  we  had  better 
get  out.  So  we  set  a  day  for  a  final  grand 
hunt.  This  was  a  failure,  however,  for  rain 
set  in,  catching  our  party  of  three  detached 
from  the  main  party,  and  we  nearly  died. 
For  thirty-six  hours  we  were  huddled  to- 
gether under  little  breadths  of  canvas  strung 
beneath  a  great  pine,  our  bedding  wet,  our- 
selves wet  to  the  skin  and  miserable.  When 
it  lighted  up  sufficiently  to  get  back  to  the 
main  camp,  we  needed  no  second  invitation 
to  quit  the  country.  On  our  way  back  Doc- 
tor Patterson  killed  a  dear  browsing  in  a 
clearing  among  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  huckleberry  bushes. 

We  reached  the  railroad  station  of  Ash- 
land without  serious  mishap,  though  some 
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of  the  passes  were  dangerous  paths.  A 
horse  slid  down  the  side  of  one  and  went 
rolling  over  the  rocks  for  forty  feet  below. 
Happily  he  was  loaded  with  skins,  which 
defended  him  from  the  sharp  rocks,  and 
with  much  difficulty  he  was  got  out  unin- 
jured. Further  on  Ireland  showed  us  where 
he  had  lost  a  pack  mule.  The  animal  had 
a  habit  of  wandering  out  of  the  trail,  and 
when  he  did  his  dog  would  snap  at  his  heels 
and  move  him  back  into  it  again,  the  mule 
picking  up  his  gait  as  he  did  so.  It  hap- 
pened that  this  occurred  just  before  they 
reached  a  V  in  the  trail  which  lapped  around 
a  projection  of  the  mountain.  A  sharp  turn 
is  necessary  at  the  apex  of  the  V  and  this 
the  mule,  owing  to  the  inertia  of  his  gait, 
was  unable  to  make.  He  tried  to  brace 


himself  when  he  saw  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice and  the  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  per- 
pendicular rock  which  it  overhung,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  stop,  and  over  he  went 
and  down  the  chasm  he  crashed,  the  most 
mashed  up  mass  of  mule  the  human  eye  ever 
looked  upon. 

After  three  months  of  hunting  we  pulled 
into  Ashland.  There  we  sold  our  meat  for 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  realizing  a  sum 
which  well  paid  the  professionals  for  their 
attendance  upon  us,  while  the  hides  brought 
a  dollar  each.  The  horns  could  find  no  mar- 
ket, so  we  abandoned  these,  while,  with  a 
few  mementoes  of  the  season's  sport,  we 
took  leave  of  our  mountain  friends  and 
boarded  the  train  for  California. 
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A  LOVE  STORY 


BY  MARGARET  SHERWOOD 


we  name  it,"  said  the  man, 
his  voice  breaking  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  short  laugh,  "  Last 
( 'hance  Cabin." 

His  wife  looked  beyond  him 
to  the  great  red  cliff,  seven 

n hundred  feet  of  perpendicular 

rock,  on  the  east,  then  toward 
the  broken  foot-hills  on  the  west.  Her  ears 
were  full  of  the  sound  of  the  swift  river. 
"  I  want  to  go  in,"  she  said. 
They  left  their  horse  in  the  narrow  road 
and  picked  their  way  down  to  the  one- 
storied  house,  crouching  close  to  the  slop- 
ing river  bank.  Ragged  weeds  grew  by  the 
door  and  pressed  against  the  broken  window- 
panes.  A  snake  lay  curled  upon  the  sill. 
Inside  the  rough  board  floor  was  red  with 
mud  that  had  oozed  down  from  higher 
ground.  With  the  mud  were  mingled  old 
shoes,  discarded  garments,  and  bits  of  plas- 
ter from  the  smoke-blackened  walls. 

"  You  can  never  stand  this,  Mary,"  said 
the  man  vehemently.     "  Come  away.     I  '11 


let  you  kill  yourself  for  me  by  inches  in  any 
other  place,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  this." 

The  woman  stepped  through  the  mud  on 
the  floor  of  her  new  home  to  her  husband's 
side.  She  did  not  look  at  the  moist  red 
stains  on  her  delicate  feet. 

"  I  can  stay  anywhere  with  you."  she  said, 
"  and  I  cannot  stay  anywhere  without  you." 

All  the  romantic  love  of  a  Southern  girl 
was  in  her  face.  The  steady  look  in  her 
brown  eyes  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
restless  gray  light  in  his.  Only  the  tight- 
ening of  her  lips  betrayed  the  suffering 
caused  by  smoke  and  dirt. 

Her  husband  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"But,  0  Harold!"  she  cried,  not  seeing 
the  working  of  his  face,  "  what  will  become 
of  Langdon?  I  do  not  mind  for  myself, 
really  I  do  not,  but  think  of  the  baby  in  this 
Rocky  Mountain  wilderness!" 

"Come  here,  you  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  rattle-snakes,  you  prince  of 
prairie-dogs!" 
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Harold  Norton  swung  his  three-year-old 
child  up  on  his  shoulder  and  started  with 
his  milking-pail  for  the  barn.  His  wife 
stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched  with  a 
smile  that  yellow  head  above  the  brown. 
The  old  merry  irony  had  come  back.  Har- 
old was  almost  happy  again.  But  there  was 
the  child.  The  mother  sighed  as  she  turned 
to  make  ready  her  supper. 

If  anything  less  had  been  at  stake,  Mary 
Norton  could  not  have  endured  her  life. 
She  had  scrubbed  the  floor  of  their  hut. 
She  had  vainly  tried  to  whiten  its  grimy 
walls.  She  had  learned  to  manage  hammer 
and  ax,  as  well  as  broom  and  scrubbing 
brush. 

"  If  you  had  married  some  one  else  you 
might  never  have  discovered  your  latent 
talent  for  driving  nails,"  her  husband  said 
to  her  as  she  helped  him  shingle  the  roof  of 
the  new  stable.  He  had  a  fashion  of  mak- 
ing jokes  to  cover  real  concern. 

Mrs.  Norton's  face  grew  brown.  Her 
hands  were  rough.  She  gloried  in  discom- 
fort endured  for  the  man  whose  slightest 
touch  brought  back  always  the  old  thrill. 
But  her  mind  was  always  full  of  anxiety  for 
Langdon.  If  he  should  grow  up  with  coarse 
tastes!  For  him  she  washed  and  sewed  and 
ironed.  He  led  a  dainty  baby  life  in  his 
wild  home.  The  gently-bred  woman  suf- 
fered when  her  son's  cheek,  resting  against 
her  knee,  touched  the  rough  fabric  that  she 
wore. 

Her  life  was  full  of  fear.  One  day  a  rat- 
tlesnake crawled  across  the  floor,  close  to 
the  child.  One  night  the  face  of  an  Indian 
lookedsuddenly  through  theunglazed  kitchen 
window  facing  the  cliff. 

"  My  son,"  the  father  would  say  in  jest, 
as  he  started  for  his  day's  work  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  ranch,  "  if  Rain-in-the-Face  or 
Big  Bear  attack  the  cabin,  protect  your 
mother." 

Then  the  mother  looked  at  the  child's  fair 
hair  and  thought  of  Indian  stories  that  she 
had  heard.  Once  a  murderer  slept  upon  her 
floor.  At  night  she  listened  to  the  wild 
chorus  of  the  coyotes  and  the  cry  of  the 
mountain  lion.  The  ceaseless  rushing  of 
the  river  took  into  its  sound  the  foreboding 
of  her  dreams. 

Through  all  the  discomfort  and  the  fear 
she  said  to  herself,  "For  Harold."  Her 
husband's  honor  was  at  stake,  and  the  game 
was  worth  the  playing.  His  failure  in  bus- 


iness had  left  heavy  debts  to  pay.  In  the 
discouragement  that  followed  that  failure 
he  had  fallen  back  into  certain  habits  of 
dissipation,  overcome  but  unforgotten.  It 
was  she  who  had  suggested  the  pioneer  life. 
Sheep-farming  in  Colorado  was  profitable. 
In  the  isolation,  she  said  to  herself,  Harold 
would  win  back  his  lost  self-control. 

It  was  a  desperate  measure,  but  it  was 
not  without  hope.  Now  and  then  the  wife's 
fears  vanished.  Subtle  influences  of  sky 
and  sunlight  brought  her  short  seasons  of 
peace.  The  whirr  of  wings  of  wild  doves 
in  the  valley;  the  sweet  insistent  song  of 
the  meadow-lark;  the  flight  in  the  glad  air 
of  strange  birds,  and  the  light  at  sundown 
on  the  face  of  the  red  cliff,  brought  her 
sudden  promises  of  better  things. 

Tonight  it  was  dark  when  Harold  came 
with  the  milk.  A  tallow  candle  lighted  the 
supper  table.  Langdon,  who  was  happy 
with  the  happiness  of  three  years  in  a  life 
of  flowers,  sunshine,  and  dirt,  laughed  over 
his  supper,  then  went  to  sleep  with  his 
curly  head  upon  his  saucer. 

"  It  has  been  a  success,"  Harold  said, 
looking  across  the  table,  with  its  coarse 
china  and  earthenware.  "  Last  Chance 
Cabin  has  been  a  success.  We  can  pay  two 
hundred  dollars  on  the  debt  this  year.  And 
I  'm  a  man  again.  It  is  all  your  doing, 
Mary." 

His  wife,  who  had  risen  to  remove  the 
dishes,  came  to  stand  at  his  side.  She 
looked  down  at  her  patched  dress  and  broken 
shoes. 

"  I  am  blessed  among  women,"  she  said 
softly.  Then  the  troubled  look  came  back 
to  her  face,  for  the  child  awoke  and  cried. 

The  next  morning  mother  and  child  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  cabin  to  watch  the  father 
ride  away.  He  was  driving  some  cattle  to 
the  nearest  village,  eleven  miles  distant,  to 
be  shipped  to  the  East.  Far  down  the 
rocky  path  that  the  settlers  called  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  road  the  rider  stopped  and  kissed 
his  hand. 

His  wife  waved  her  apron  gayly.  The 
memory  of  his  words  last  night  still  made 
her  glad. 

"You  will  be  back  by  three?  "she  had 
said  as  he  mounted. 

Harold's  mood  had  changed.  He  looked 
down  with  the  old,  helpless,  resigned  expres- 
sion of  the  weak. 
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"  As  fate  will  have  it,"  he  answered. 

Mary  Norton  came  nearer  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  horse's  mane. 

"Our  troubles  are  almost  over,"  she 
said. 

But  the  man  knew  better. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  road  carried  him  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  cottage.  At  the  last 
glimpse  he  sighed,  then  urged  his  horse 
over  the  stony  road  into  a  canter. 
;-•  -"If  Mary  were  n't  so  good  I  should  n't 
care  so  much,"  he  muttered.  "  I  Ve  held 
out  about  as  long  as  I  can." 

Then  he  thought  of  the  boy. 

"Poor  little  beggar!"  he  said,  "fore- 
doomed to  failure." 

That  night  he  came  home  swaying  in  the 
saddle,  half-intoxicated. 

"Last  night  I  was  a  genuine  K.  G.,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  who  shrank  from  him  as 
he  entered  the  kitchen,  "  a  Keeley  gradu- 
ate. And  now1 — ?" 

Six  times  the  sun-flowers  had  been  yellow 
in  the  valley;  six  times  the  white  petals  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  poppy  had  waved  upon 
the  wind.  Often  Mary  Norton's  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  high  walls,  on  the  one  side  steep 
and  savage,  on  the  other,  gray-green  slopes, 
to  the  end  of  the  valley  where  the  walls 
shut  like  a  gate  behind  her. 

For  in  the  battle  of  souls  she  was  near 
defeat.  Harold's  ride  that  day  down  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  road  had  been  a  turning 
point  in  their  lives.  Only  a  few  neglected 
sheep  and  cattle  roved  now  over  the  steep 
acres  of  their  ranch.  House  and  out- 
buildings were  again  falling  into  decay. 
And  she  no  longer  knew  her  husband.  He 
was  slipping  away  from  her  into  a  gradually 
coarsening  kind  of  dissipation.  His  sense 
of  shame  had  come  between  them,  and  he 
treated  her  with  distant  courtesy,  as  if  she 
were  a  stranger.  Of  himself  he  spoke  with 
a  fatalistic  irony  more  cruel  than  harsh 
words  toward  himself  could  have  been. 

"  You  are  defeated,  my  dear,"  he  said 
one  day.  "  You  are  plucky,  but,  like  all 
great  generals,  you  must  know  when  you 
are  beaten.  Go  back  East  and  think  of  me 
now  and  then  as  your  lost  field." 

His  remorse,  his  struggles,  his  penitence, 
he  kept  to  himself. 

In  the  savage  country  by  the  side  of  the 
desolate  river,  under  the  blank  sky,  the 


woman  fought  her  battle,  alone,  unhelped. 
Love  for  her  child  began  to  wage  fierce 
war  with  her  love  for  her  husband.  The 
vague  fears  in  regard  to  the  boy  had 
changed  to  a  great  dread.  Here  every  in- 
fluence fought  against  her.  The  rough  life 
had  already  left  traces  upon  him.  Poverty 
would  rob  him  of  the  education  due  her 
son. 

"  Take  that  child  and  go  East,"  Harold 
said  one  day,  after  a  protracted  cow-boy 
revel.  "  Do  what  you  can  with  him.  It 's 
no  use.  You  took  me  for  better  or  worse, 
but  not  for  the  worst.  And  the  worst  is 
coming." 

The  suggestion  lingered  in  her  mind,  a 
constant  temptation.  Should  a  life  so  full 
of  promise  be  sacrificed  for  a  ruined  life? 
The  romantic  love  for  her  husband  had  given 
way  to  its  stern  consequence.  Love  was  no 
longer  an  emotion.  It  was  a  task  to  be 
performed.  Against  her  own  clear-sighted- 
ness she  fought  hard  for  her  old  illusion. 
At  times  the  passion  of  motherhood  arose 
in  protest.  Did  not  common-sense  morality 
tell  her  to  save  her  child? 

Then  her  old  feeling  for  Harold  would 
come  back  like  a  wave.  She  smiled  over 
the  ideals  of  her  girlhood.  Marriage  had 
not  been  like  her  thought  of  it,  but  perhaps 
it  had  been  better.  In  its  self-merging  she 
had  lost  the  selfishness  of  longing  to  carry 
out  her  own  ideals.  And  Harold  was  still 
Harold.  The  sense  of  responsibility  for 
emotion  once  felt  was  strong  within  her. 

No,  she  would  stay.  The  child  was  young, 
and  he  must  take  the  chances.  Nature  was 
sane. 

"Harold!" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Harold!" 

"  What  do  you  want? " 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  May  1  inquire  why  you  choose  this  par- 
ticular moment?" 

"  Because  "  -  —  the  woman's  voice  was  full 
of  pleading  —  "  because  I  cannot  wait." 

"  For  the  simple  reason  that  my  hay  is 
waiting  to  be  brought  in  and  that  a  shower 
is  coming?" 

Mary  Norton  came  out  to  the  wooden 
bench  in  front  of  the  house  where  her  hus^ 
band  was  sitting  in  the  hot  sunshine.  In 
the  road  Langdon  was  riding  his  burro,  King 
Xerxes. 
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"  Get  a  move  on  you,  you  -  — ,"  shouted 
the  child,  beating  the  animal  with  his  tiny 
whip. 

"Don't,  Langdon,"  begged  his  mother. 
She  stood  before  her  husband  in  the  bright 
noonday  light,  all  the  fine  wrinkles  showing 
in  her  faded  skin. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  going  away." 

"  Are  you  planning  to  go  away?"  sneered 
her  husband.  "  If  I  can  be  of  any  service, 
don't  hesitate  to  call  on  me." 

The  woman  was  frightened.  Harold  had 
never  been  like  that  before. 

"  Harold,"  she  begged,  her  voice  broken 
with  rising  sobs,  "let  us  go  away  and  start 
over  again.  Come  with  me  somewhere  up 
in  the  mountains.  It  will  be  easier  in  a 
new  place  to  live  and  be  good." 

Hot  blood  rushed  into  the  man's  face. 

"  D — n  it !  "  he  shouted.  "  D — n  the  whole 
business!  I've  made  all  the  fresh  starts  I 
intend  to  make.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  your 
exasperating  goodness  I  'd  be  better  at  this 
minute." 

In  the  warm  afternoon  air  Mary  Norton 
sat,  looking  idly  out  of  the  kitchen  window 
toward  the  cliffs.  Plies  buzzed  among  the 
unpainted  rafters,  and  through  the  open 
window  came  now  and  then  the  hum  of  a 
wasp  or  bumble  bee.  The  woman  had  dropped 
her  sewing.  She  sat  with  her  roughened 
hands  folded,  a  listless,  feminine  droop  in 
her  shoulders.  Above  her  thin,  pathetic 
face  her  hair  was  parted  meekly. 

The  cliff  bore  no  promise  for  the  future 
..written  in  sunlight  at  the  top.  It  was  but 
a  mass  of  brute  stone  and  dirt,  shutting  her 
away  from  her  old  world. 

A  thunder  shower  came  over  the  valley. 
The  clouds  hung  in  long  delicate  fringes 
over  the  hills.  Swift  lightning  darted 
through  them.  Suddenly  the  sun  shone  out 
and  a  gorgeous  rainbow  spanned  the  stream. 
The  sunlight  gleamed  through  drops  of  fall- 
ing rain.  The  low,  mournful  coo  of  the  wild 
dove  sounded  through  the  warm  air. 

The  woman  sat  gazing  at  the  changing- 
beauty  of  the  afternoon  with  blank  eyes. 
The  strained  resolve  of  long  years  had  broken 
under  a  last  wrench.  Surely  her  husband's 
brutal  words  had  set  her  free.  Her  duty 
was  to  Langdon  and  -  Tears  trickled  down 
the  faded  cheeks,  for  the  woman  knew  that 
the  suffering  of  the  primal  curse  had  come 


again  upon  her.     Another  life  was  stirring 
close  to  her  hopeless  heart. 

"  Langdon,"  said  his  mother  quietly  as 
the  child  came  running  in  at  half  past  four. 
"  I  am  going  away.  Will  you  come  with 
me?" 

"  Where  to?"  asked  the  child,  wiping  his 
mouth  with  his  gingham  shirt  sleeve.  He 
was  eating  bread  and  butter. 

"  East,  to  Virginia,  to  your  uncles  and 
aunts. " 

"When?" 

"  Tonight." 

"Now?"  cried  Langdon,  throwing  his 
bread  crust  away. 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  papa  coming?   How  are  we  going?" 

"  We  are  going  to  walk  to  the  train. 
Papa  cannot  come  now,  but  he  wants  us  to 
go.  He  is  n't  coming  home  to  supper,  so 
you  and  I  will  have  a  lunch  and  start." 

Langdon  deliberated  for  a  minute.  Then 
he  touched  the  whip  that  he  held  firmly  in 
his  little  brown  hand. 

"  I  '11  come,"  he  said,  "  if  I  can  take  King 
Xerxes." 

The  mother  made  ready  a  supper,  then 
packed  a  luncheon.  She  put  a  few  clothes 
together  in  a  bundle. 

"Has  papa  got  any  supper?  "  asked  the 
boy,  between  his  great  mouthfuls  of  bread 
and  milk. 

"  Yes,  he  was  going  to  Mr.  Riley's.  Now 
come  and  help  pack.  King  Xerxes  must 
carry  our  bundles,"  said  the  mother  gayly. 

The  boy  climbed  upon  the  donkey's  back, 
then  sprang  to  the  ground. 

"  You  must  ride,"  he  said.  "  I  can  walk 
all  the  way." 

The  mother  promised  to  ride  if  she  grew 
weary.  They  started  down  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  road.  The  child  sat,  laughing,  be- 
tween the  bundles  slung  across  King  Xer- 
xes' back.  Mary  Norton  looked  at  her  son 
with  pride.  He  was  a  bonny,  fair-haired 
lad.  She  thought  of  her  sheltered  future, 
when  he  should  have  grown  tall  and  strong. 
They  could  reach  the  station  long  before 
the  eleven  o'clock  train  that  would  take 
them  to  Denver.  She  had  money  enough 
for  the  trip  East.  Harold  would  probably 
not  come  home  that  night.  Tomorrow  they 
would  be  leaving  Denver.  Harold  had  told 
her  to  go. 

King  Xerxes  walked  slowly.     There  was 
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no  hurry.  U  It  was  but  ten  miles  to  the  sta! 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  valley  Mary  Nor- 
ton stopped  to  look  back.  Low  clouds  hung 
behind  the  cliffs  of  red  rock,  dark,  ominous, 
forbidding.  They  left  the  river  valley,  and 
down  a  stony  path,  entered  the  next  glade. 
Here  was  broken  moorland,  shut  in  by  walls 
of  fantastic,  jagged  rock.  The  contorted 
shapes  looked  like  the  work  of  an  uncertain 
mind,  unaware  of  its  own  purposes. 

It  was  right,  the  woman  said.  The  risk 
was  too  great  even  for  one  child.  She 
quickened  her  pace. 

"  It 's  getting  dark,"  cried  Langdon  glee- 
fully. "You  must  ride  now.  I  can  take 
care  of  you ! " 

So  the  mother,  riding  the  donkey,  her 
boy  trudging  at  her  side,  went  down  the 
glade  in  the  fading  light  into  the  dusk.  They 
heard  the  late  notes  of  the  lark.  The  last 
clouds  faded  over  the  silent  hills.  Shadows 
came  to  meet  them  over  the  gray,  sage- 
covered  swells  of  moorland.  Dusky  wings 
of  bat  or  prairie  owl  flitted  before  them  in 
the  path. 

Langdon  walked  bravely  on.  He  had  no 
voice  for  speaking.  The  mother  was  busy 
with  her  thoughts.  Once  King  Xerxes, 
tried  by  the  dusk  and  the  unfamiliar  ways, 
lifted  up  his  voice  and  brayed.  The  child 
laughed  aloud.  The  mother  did  not  hear. 

She  was  doing  right,  she  kept  saying  to 


herself,  yet  in  that  deserted  home  was  a 
man  for  whom  there  was  no  hope  without 
her.  Then,  back  from  her  clear  idea  of 
what  she  ought  to  do,  her  mind  went  blun- 
dering along  the  ways  of  simple  human 
instinct.  Would  good  come  from  the  newer, 
stronger  love  if  she  were  false  to  the  old? 
Stars  were  out  over  the  valley.  All  about, 
the  rolling  hills  and  hollows  were  shadowy, 
mysterious.  The  station  was  only  three 
miles  away. 

"  '  To  hell  it  reacheth,  so  't  is  love  at  all,'  " 
Mary  Norton  said  softly  to  herself. 

Late  that  night  Mary  Norton  lifted  her 
sleeping  child  from  the  donkey  at  her  cabin 
door.  A  faint  light  shone  through  the 
window.  She  opened  the  door  softly.  On 
the  floor  lay  her  husband,  asleep.  A  lantern 
burned  at  his  side.  He  had  evidently  started 
to  search  for  her.  She  could  see  that  he 
had  been  drinking. 

She  half  dragged,  half  carried  the  drowsy 
boy  to  his  bed,  then  came  back  and  looked 
down  at  her  husband  with  a  great  compas- 
sion in  her  eyes. 

The  creaking  of  the  bedroom  door  roused 
the  sleeper. 

"Don't  go,  Mary,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
threw  an  arm  over  his  head.  "  Give  me  — 
one  more  chance." 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GREAT  TOE 


A  STUDY  IN  EVOLUTION 


BY  DOCTOR  EUGENE  MURRAY-AARON 


'"PHE  great  toe  is  perhaps  the  most  char- 
acteristic  member  in  the  human 
structure.  It  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  is 
based  the  system  of  levers  whereby  we  walk, 
and  very  naturally,  as  man  is  the  most  highly 
perfected  of  the  two-legged  animals,  this 
fulcrum  is  in  him  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind.  The  man-like  apes,  such  as  the  chim- 
panzee, the  gorilla,  and  the  orang-utan,  in 
which  all  four  of  the  extremities  bear  their 
share  of  the  weight  in  locomotion  and  have 
prehensile  or  grasping  powers,  do  not  walk 
directly  on  the  flat  of  the  feet  as  we  do; 
and  as  a  consequence,  their  great  toes  re- 
tain much  of  the  thumb-like  nature  belong- 
ing to  that  organ  in  the  lower  monkeys.  It 
is  therefore,  taken  by  many,  at  a  hasty 
glance,  as  a  prime  difference  between  men 
and  the  creature  next  to  him  that  he  is  de- 
void of  prehension,  the  grasping  power,  in 
his  feet  and  has  to  a  marked  degree  the 
ability  to  walk  on  the  flat  of  his  feet  and 
make  his  great  toe  give  that  spring  to  his 
step  which  is  necessary  in  easy  and  grace- 
ful walking.  But  this  difference  is  much 
discredited  as  a  mark  of  separation  of  man 
and  the  gorilla,  by  reason  of  the  great  num- 
bers of  "  connecting  links."  If  in  the  higher 
apes  the  toe  did  not  show  signs  of  begin- 
ning to  take  on  the  walking  attributes,  and 
if  in  the  man  there  was  not  plainly  discern- 
ible traces  of  muscular  and  other  structure 
indicative  that  once  the  human  toe  was  a 
prehensile  organ,  and  if,  further,  there 
were  not  found  many  savages  and  not  a  few 
semi-civilized  peoples  with  a  certain  amount 
of  grasping  power  in  the  big  toe,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  far  more  simple. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  thumb-toe  on  the  hind- 
foot  of  a  spider  monkey  and  the  great  toe 
of  a  human  being  whose  ancestors  have  for 
years  gone  booted  or  shod,  is  fanciful,  not 
actual.  For  between  them  stand  a  long 
line  of  higher  monkeys  and  lower  men  in 
which  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  is 
clearly  indicated.  By  this  it  is  not  to  be 
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understood  that  we  are  to  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion of  man's  derivation  from  monkeys; 
no  scientific  evolutionist  has  or  does  teach 
exactly  this.  We  are  simply  to  understand 
that  man's  ancestors  have  at  one  time, 
monkey-like,  gone  on  all  fours;  while  the 
higher  monkeys  are  even  now  acquiring  the 
erect  position.  Darwin  has  summed  this  all 
up  in  the  two  following  sentences: — 

If  it  is  of  advantage  for  man  to  stand  firm  on  his 
feet  and  have  his  arms  and  hands  free,  of  which  from 
his  pre-eminent  success  in  life  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  the  progenitors  of  man  to  have  become 
more  and  more  erect  or  bipedal.  ...  It  accords 
with  the  principle  of  the  division  of  physiological 
labor,  prevailing  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that 
as  the  hands  became  perfected  for  prehension  the 
feet  should  have  become  perfected  for  support  and 
locomotion. 

When  it  dawned  on  primitive  man  or  his 
ancestors,  back  in  those  dim  days,  that  in 
the  erect  position  he  had  both  hands  free 
to  hurl  missiles  at  an  ememy,  or  to  use  a 
club  upon  him,  and  at  the  same  time  was  in 
a  much  better  position  to  see  and  ward  off 
an  attack,  at  that  moment  the  extreme 
grasping  powers  of  the  foot  were  doomed 
to  slow  extinction  and  its  walking  qualities 
to  as  gradual  development. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think,  as  some  people 
do,  that  the  present  usefulness  of  the  great 
toe  for  anything  but  walking,  as  seen  to  the 
greatest  degree  in  North  European  races  or 
their  derivatives,  is  solely  due  to  the  stiffen- 
ing of  it  under  the  confinement  of  the  mod- 
ern shoe.  It  is  well  nigh  as  useless  in  the 
American  Indian,  driven  by  stress  of  climate 
to  a  nomadic  life  and  much  walking,  as  it 
is  in  his  white  conqueror.  His  near  cousins 
in  tropical  America,  on  the  contrary,  allowed 
by  a  genial  climate  to  live  a  life  of  indo- 
lence, have  almost  as  strong  a  grasping 
power  in  the  toe  as  has  the  African  negro 
or  the  aboriginal  Australian.  The  habit  of 
walking  erect,  and  that  only,  has  brought 
about  the  change. 
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It  is  a  universally  accepted  theory  that 
upon  the  embyro  of  an  animal  may  be  found 
written  in  unmistakable  anatomical  char- 
acter, if  we  but  look  with  sufficient  care, 
the  record  of  the  stages  through  which  its 
ancestors  have  come  by  the  gradual  changes 
of  development.  Therefore  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  be  told  by  Professor  Jeffries  Wy- 
man  that  in  the  very  immature  human  em- 
byro may  be  found  a  stage  where  the  great 
great  toe  is  shorter  than  the  others,  as  in 
the  case  of  our  thumb,  and  where,  instead 
of  being  parallel  to  the  other  toes,  it  pro- 
jects at  an  angle  from  the  side  of  the  foot, 
thus  corresponding  to  the  permanent  con- 
dition of  this  part  in  true  monkeys. 

How  permanent  the  effects  of  long  ages 
of  use  are,  and  how  easily  those  of  centuries 
of  disuse  are  overcome,  is  well  illustrated  by 
those  malformed  individuals  known  to  the 
anatomist  as  ectromeles, —  born  without  the 
upper  limbs.  These  soon  learn  to  use  their 
feet  as  though  they  were  hands,  easily  util- 
izing them  in  eating,  drinking,  writing,  play- 
ing musical  instruments,  and  even,  as  in  a 
recently  famous  case,  in  skilful  modeling  in 
clay.  Examination  shows  that  in  such  cases, 
while  the  thumb-like  position  of  the  toe  can- 
not be  acquired,  by  reason  of  the  inflexible 
structure  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  muscular 
powers  long  dormant  or  atrophied  are  soon 
called  into  play,  and  a  gripping  power  and 
a  nicety  of  touch  are  acquired  that  are  al- 
most marvelous. 

Many  savage  or  semi-savage  tribes  have 
retained  the  grasping  power  in  the  great 
toe  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the  uses 
they  make  of  it  are  novel  and  interesting. 
Visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  had 
opportunity  to  study  this  in  the  Dahomeyans 
of  the  Midway  Plaisance,  though  they  are 
now  much  modified  by  four  or  five  years  life 
in  Paris.  These  savages  had  a  habit  of 
placing  a  fowl  near  the  foot,  grasping  the 
neck  firmly  between  the  great  and  the  s«c- 
ond  toes,  and  while  thus  holding  it,  reach- 
ing down  and  killing  it  by  pulling  its  head 
off  with  their  fingers.  One  of  them  could 
pick  his  teeth  with  a  tooth-pick  held  between 
the  toes,  and  another  picked  up  a  coin  from 
the  ground  quite  as  well  with  his  feet  as 
with  his  hands.  The  latter  feat  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  among  the  negroes  of  our  South- 
ern States ;  while  the  same  method  of  chicken- 
killing  was  used  by  a  negro  cook  that  I  had 
in  the  West  Indies. 


Sailing  across  the  bay  from  Port  Royal  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  my  skipper  proved  him- 
self a  whole  crew  by  steering  with  one  hand, 
holding  one  sail  sheet  with  the  other,  and 
holding  another  by  the  rope  passed  between 
his  toes.  The  perfect  ease  with  which  he 
could  let  the  rope  run  through  the  toes  and 
suddenly  check  it  by  the  pressure  of  the 
great  toe  against  its  neighbor,  was  a  reve- 
lation to  one  who  himself  has  had  soft  corns 
caused  by  a  gentle  rubbing  of  the  toes  to- 
gether. This  is  a  common  method  of  man- 
aging a  sail  boat  in  the  Celebes  and  Philip- 
pines, as  it  is  also  among  some  of  the  Caribs 
of  the  Orinoco  river. 

On  the  Mosquito  coast  of  Central  America 
the  Mosquito  Indians  are  adepts  in  basket 
work,  turning  out  strong  and  neat  baskets 
at  a  rate  that  is  surprising  when  compared 
with  all  the  other  processes  common  to  the 
workers  in  that  drowsy  climate.  It  is  less 
surprising,  however,  after  one  has  seen  with 
what  dexterity  both  feet  are  pressed  into 
service,  and  how  much  of  the  work  they  ac- 
complish. I  have  stood  and  watched  this 
work  as  done  by  a  skilful  basket-maker,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  see  that  either  hand  or 
either  foot  was  given  a  preference  over  the 
other.  Whichever  chanced  to  be  least  en- 
gaged was  used  next,  and  whichever  it  was, 
the  work  appeared  to  progress  with  the  same 
regularity  and  dispatch.  In  Senegal  the 
weavers  of  fabrics  are  gifted  in  a  like  man- 
ner, and  Theophile  Gautier  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  he  has  seen  Arabs  using 
their  toes  in  making  lacework,  braids,  and 
edging. 

In  common  with  their  East  Indian  rela- 
tives, the  coolie  laborers  who  are  brought 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Demarara  are  very 
skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  bracelets,  ear 
and  ankle  rings,  bangles,  and  small  jewelry, 
from  silver  or  gold.  Give  one  of  these  sil- 
versmiths a  few  small  coins,  and  for  one  half 
of  them  he  will  fashion  from  the  other  half 
almost  anything  that  the  metal  is  adapted 
to.  And  this  will  be  done  with  surprising 
skill  and  in  a  bewilderingly  short  time. 
Among  some  of  them,  especially  among  the 
Cingalese,  I  have  frequently  observed  that 
the  gripping  power  in  the  great  toe  stood 
them  in  good  stead.  One  of  them,  on  a 
banana  plantation  near  Port  Antonio,  Ja- 
maica, made  for  me  a  silver  lizard,  to  mount 
on  the  handle  of  an  orange-wood  paper  cut- 
ter, fashioning  it  from  shilling-pieces.  Dur- 
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ing  the  brazing-on  of  the  legs  and  much  of 
the  engraving,  the  work  was  held,  almost  as 
in  a  vice,  between  the  great  and  second  toe. 
So,  too,  the  Bengalese  wood-turner  guides 
and  steadies  his  chisels  and  gouges  with  his 
great  toe,  while,  in  a  sitting  position,  he 
drives  the  piece  to  be  turned  with  a  bow- 
string held  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  aid- 
ing in  guiding  the  tool.  Very  delicate  work 
in  ivory  and  hard  wood  is  thus  done  with 
great  precision,  the  accuracy  and  nicety  of 
the  movements  of  the  tools  under  the  con- 
trol by  the  toes  being  truly  marvelous. 

The  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  use  the 
great  toe  constantly  in  climbing.  Several 
years  ago,  while  spending  some  time  at  one 
of  the  famous  resorts  in  Jamaica,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  skill  with  which 
the  black  women,  who  do  a  great  part  of  the 
menial  labor,  carried  stone,  mortar,  and 
other  building  materials,  on  their  heads  to 
the  top  of  a  five-story  tower,  in  a  part  of 
the  hotel  not  then  finished.  Much  of  the 
unerring  accuracy  with  which  they  (women 
and  girls)  chased  each  other  up  and  down 
the  long  ladders,  with  heavy  loads  skilfully 
poised  oh  their  woolly  pates,  was  due  to  the 
firmness  with  which  they  grasped  each  rung 
of  the  ladders  with  the  great  toe.  They  did 
not  place  the  ball  or  the  hollow  of  the  foot 
on  the  rung,  but  the  groove  at  the  juncture 
of  the  great  toe  with  the  body  of  the  foot; 
and  they  held  fast  by  making  the  back  of 
the  other  toes  afford  the  other  gripping  sur- 
face. In  much  the  same  way  the  Abyssin- 
ian native  cavalry  grasp  the  stirrup.  And 
I  have  seen  a  one-armed  Santo  Domingan 
black,  astride  the  near  ox  in  the  wheel  yoke, 
guiding  a  lead  mule  with  a  rein  held  between 
his  great  and  second  toes,  while  his  only 
arm  was  devoted  to  cracking  his  teamster's 
whip. 

The  negro  carriers  in  some  of  the  Bahama 
islands  are  especially  expert  in  picking  any- 
thing up  with  the  great  toe.  This  they  do 
not  only  by  pinching  the  subject  between 
it  and  its  neghbor,  but  by  curling  the  great 
toe  downwards,  so  that  the  object  is  caught 
in  the  bend  of  the  first  joint,  thereby  ex- 
hibiting a  muscular  power  well-nigh  dead 
in  most  whites.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  meet  those  who  without  slacking  can 
thus  find  and  pick  up  a  three  penny  piece 
(smaller  than  our  dimes)  and  convey  it  into 
the  hand  without  in  the  least  endangering 
the  two  bunches  of  bananas,  the  filled  water 


jar,  or  other  burden,  borne  on  the  head. 
The  Maya  natives  of  Yucatan  are  quite  ex- 
pert in  handling  small  objects  in  this  way, 
and  some  of  them  exhibit  considerable  skill 
in  throwing  stones  and  pebbles  with  the 
great  toe.  In  the  harbor  of  Port  au  Prince, 
Haiti,  the  ebony  gamins  swim  out  to  the 
vessel  eager  to  dive  for  the  smallest  coins 
that  the  passengers  may  throw  overboard. 
Often  they  come  to  the  surface  with  the 
coin  grasped  by  the  great  toe,  with  which 
they  claim  to  have  picked  it  off  the  bottom. 
They  at  least  experience  no  trouble  in  hold- 
ing it  firmly  while  swimming  in  the  semi- 
sewage  of  which  the  water  of  their  harbor 
is  composed. 

One  of  the  oddest  sights  I  have  ever  seen 
was  that  presented  by  a  half-breed  bird- 
collector  who  had  a  large  contract  for  skins 
and  feathers  with  a  London  house  that  cat- 
ered to  the  depraved  tastes  of  the  wearers 
of  feather-trimmed  millinery.  He  was 
camped  not  far  from  the  shore  of  Samana  bay, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  when  I  first  visited  him 
he  was  sitting  on  a  wide  board  with  a  great 
owl  between  his  feet,  which  were  up  in  front 
of  him.  As  he  cut  the  skin  from  the 
flesh  he  gently  drew  it  away  by  the  grip  of 
his  great  and  second  toes.  This  gave  him 
his  left  hand  (of  great  value  in  taxidermy) 
free,  and  was,  he  told  me,  his  usual  pro- 
cedure. 

All  are  acquainted  with  the  exploits  of 
those  armless  wonders,  usually  born  so,  who 
perform  the  most  difficult  feats  of  art  or 
technical  skill  with  their  feet.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  presented  to 
the  society  of  Anthropology  of  France  by 
Doctor  Regnault.  Infantile  paralysis  had 
resulted  in  atrophy  or  stunting  of  the  arms. 
Up  to  his  twentieth  year  he  had  supplied 
the  want  of  hands  by  the  mouth,  even  to 
the  extent  of  filling  the  position  of  regis- 
trar and  doing  all  his  writing  with  a  pen 
held  in  his  teeth.  Then  at  twenty,  he  began 
to  practise  with  his  feet,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  himself  as  a  phenomenon,  and 
within  three  years  he  had  reached  a  degree 
of  skill  where  he  could  even  play  an  excel- 
lent game  of  billiards,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  club  foot  had  necessitate! I  an 
orthopedic  shoe. 

Laxity  of  articulations  in  the  lower  limbs, 
especially  of  the  thigh  and  instep,  aid  in  the 
acquirement  of  such  powers  as  these,  but 
the  primary  consideration  is  to  develop  by 
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practise  the  grasping  or  prehensile  power 
of  the  great  toe.  At  first  it  appears  to  the 
subject  that  there  are  no  such  muscles 
within  the  foot  as  are  needed  for  this  act, 
or  that,  if  they  are  there,  their  connection 
with  the  brain  must  be  most  imperfect,  so 
great  is  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  such 
mental  control,  usually  an  unconscious  one, 
as  we  have  over  the  thumbs  and  fingers. 
Yet  continued  practise  invariably  proves 
that  both  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems 
required  are  simply  dormant;  and  the  toe 
is  soon  awakened  into  a  renewal  of  the  ac- 
tivity belonging  to  it  in  ancestral  times. 

A  recent  notable  example  of  the  develop- 
opment  is  that  of  the  yovr.g  woman  now 
famous  in  London  for  the  beautiful  and 
very  faithful  busts  and  other  works  of  the 
modeler's  art  she  has  executed  with  her 
feet.  Being  armless,  she  depends  mainly 
on  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  accuracy  of 
movement  in  the  great  toe.  There  is  now 
living  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  a  man 
who  lost  both  arms  at  the  elbow  while  quite 
young,  but  who  has  for  years  supported 
himself  by  penmanship  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  such  as  engrossing  diplomas  and  fill- 
ing out  certificates.  The  sandals  worn  by 
Hindus  illustrate  well  how  instinctive  is 
the  grasping  power  of  the  great  toe  among 
them.  They  are  usually  made  of  hard  wood, 
elaborately  engraved  and  provided  with  an 
ivory  button,  which,  coming  between  the 
great  and  second  toe  and  having  a  cap 
which  bears  upon  the  top  of  these  toes,  is 
the  sole  means  of  retaining  the  sandal  in 
place.  Yet  with  this  seemingly  insecure 
footwear  the  Hindu  manages  to  get  about 
quite  rapidly. 

These  examples  show  how  readily  a  lost 
or  disused  power  may  be  recalled  into  use- 
fulness. On  the  other  hand,  those  Chinese 
women  who  retard  the  development  of  the 
foot  until  it  is  dwarfed  and  atrophied  beyond 
the  possibility  of  use,  illustrate  how  easy  it 
is  to  lose  such  powers.  If  the  bandaging  of 
the  feet  is  kept  up  rigorously  for  two  years, 
some  of  the  flesh  will  have  sloughed  away, 
perhaps  even  one  or  two  toes  will  have  fallen 
off,  and  the  whole  leg  from  the  knee  down 


will  have  become  little  more  than  the  mere 
bones  covered  with  skin.  The  foot  is  prac- 
tically dead  and  incapable  of  pain;  and  if 
the  bandaging  began  early  enough,  will  go 
into  a  slipper  one  inch  wide  by  three  inches 
long.  There  is  no  possibility  of  ever  again 
developing  the  muscular  system  of  a  foot  so 
abused. 

These  examples  of  the  quick  recovery  of 
atrophied  muscular  power,  or  of  the  rapid 
destruction  of  such  power,  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  the  transition  from  four- 
handed  monkeys  to  bipedal  apes  or  to  prim- 
itive man,  can  have  been  a  rapid  one.  The 
acquirement  of  a  character  in  an  individual 
by  education  may  be  the  work  of  but  a  few 
years;  in  a  race  by  inheritance,  the  product 
of  many  tedious  ages.  The  deft-toed  maker 
of  busts  will  bear  children  like  those  of 
women  around  her,  with  no  perceptible 
peculiarity  in  the  feet,  as  will  also  the  Chi- 
nese mother  who  is  herself  unable  to  walk 
unaided. 

Further  than  this,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  while  man  in  either  an  aboriginal 
state  or  under  the  education  of  stern  neces- 
sity shows  a  certain  degree  of  the  power 
lodged  in  the  feet  of  the  man-like  apes,  that 
power  has  been  so  disused  in  its  fulness  that 
the  bony  structure  of  his  feet  is  now  such 
that  at  best  he  can  only  exert  a  pinching 
power  with  the  great  toe  against  its  neigh- 
bor. That  toe  is  no  longer  placed  so  as  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  bulk  of  the  foot  and 
capable  of  the  same  sort  of  grasping  as  is 
the  thumb.  But  much  as  the  man-like  apes 
differ  from  man  in  this  and  other  particu- 
lars, it  is  plain  to  the  conscientious  anato- 
mist that  they  differ  still  more  from  the 
true  four-handed  monkeys.  The  gorilla, 
chimpanzee,  orang-utan,  gibbon,  and  their 
near  allies,  are  today  classed  with  man  in 
the  bimana  (two-handed)  and  not  with  the 
spider  monkeys,  capuchins,  cebuses,  and 
their  relatives,  in  the  quadrumana  (four- 
handed)  mammals,  which  amply  illustrates 
how  important  a  factor  in  the  classification 
of  the  animal  world  is  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  great  toe  and  the  changes  allied 
thereto. 
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ODE  TO  THE  COLUMBIA   RIVER 


"DIVER  rolling  through  these  sunset  lands, 

From  many  a  frozen  peak  and  unseen  glade, 
By  cataract  and  palisade, 

And  plunging  out  between  this  shore's  wide-parted  sands 
Long  miles  in  the  Pacific's  swell,  — 
To  him  that  loves  thee  well 
Thy  beauty  never  pales, 
Thy  music  never  fails 
To  wake  an  answering  string. 
Then  let  him  now  a  humble  tribute  bring 
Into  the  happy,  hospitable  realms  of  song, 
That  the  true-hearted  dwellers  there' 
May  hear  the  praises  that  to  thee  belong  — 
•  ../.Thy  flood  so  dear  and  strong 
And  give  thee  welcome  rare 

'  Where  love  and  honor  wait  for  all  things  good  and  fair? 
Too  long  thou  hast  remained  unsung, 

Too  long,  alas!  unknown, 
Where  lyres  to  lofty  strains  are  strung 
Round  Beauty's  sacred  throne. 


The  Rhine  is  not  more  beautiful  than  thou 
When  April's  sun  reddens  these  banks  of  green, 

And  crystal  depths  between; 
To  Hudson's  hills  this  cloven  mountain's  brow 
Is  giant  among  pygmies;  and  the  Rhone, 

Where  Chillon's  moonlight  shone, 

Mirrors  no  crags  like  these, 

Or  cloudland-pillaring  trees. 


But  rather  let  me  stand  at  day's  decline 
Where,  down  some  vista  through  the  everlasting  hills, 
Th'  eternal  snows  of  Hood  or  Helens  shine. 
While  the  round  moon  fills, 

^   OC  c^-^:^,^ 
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Peering  above  the  Cascades'  darkening  line. 
Or  where  Multnomah's  mighty  fall, 
A  thousand  feet  in  thundering  flow, 
In  echo  of  the  ocean's  mournful  call, 
Plunges  over  its  precipitous  wall 
To  the  resounding  shore  below. 
And  when  within  the  booming  harbor  bar, 
The  tide  is  at  its  flood  in  the  broad  bay, 
And  sunset,  flying  over  seas  from  far, 

Paints,  with  celestial  ray, 

The  myriad  sails  that  glimmer  near  and  far  away, 
The  dingy  fisher's  boat  /?*•-/ 

Turns  into  fairyland  afloat, 
As  One  who  walked  by  Galilee 

Long,  long  ago, 

Touched  the  fisher's  homely  toil  and  made  it  glow 
Through  all  the  years  that  are  to  be. 

A  century  has  reached  its  close 

Since  by  the  shore  Vancouver  sailed, 
And  still  Cape  Disappointment  shows 

The  stream  he  sought  to  find,  but  failed. 
And  so  from  these  twin  headlands  fair 

No  British  fortress  frowns  today, 
As  where  Gibraltar's  bulwarks  glare, 

Or  where  Esquimalt's  mortars  bray. 

No  kin    here  holds  his  swa.  "~  " 


_v«-et« 


No  king  here  holds  his  sway. 
The  God  of  Nations  loved  these  waters  well. 
Thy  flood,  Columbia,  shall  sink  and  swell, 

Where  peace  and  freedom  dwell; 
With  church  unfettered,  with  the  public  school, 
Beneath  that  country's  flag  in  which  the  governed  rule.       .^. 

Life  is  before  us  here  in  this  new  land, 

While  Rome  and  Greece  are  facing  toward  the  past; 

Thy  history,  my  river,  must  be  planned, 

Thy  destiny's  ship  be  manned, 
By  men  today  who  struggle  hard  and  fast 
For  place  and  power  and  with  temptations  old. 

Pray  that  they  look  on  thee; 

Their  purpose  —  may  it  rise,  e'en  as  these  torrents  bold, 
Their  faith  as  these  unchanging  snows  serene, 
Their  love  and  honor  bright  and  free 
As  these  thy  banks  and  groves  of  green. 
Pray  that  by  this  sunset  shore, 

Forevermore, 
The  impious  hand,  the  traitor's  heart, 

Shall  have  no  part; 
That  when  the  storm  of  danger  flies, 

And  patriots'  souls  are  tried, 
Another  Whitman  shall  arise 
And  mount  for  Freedom's  ride. 

Ernest  Brass. 


ANNALS   OF   THE    UPPER   VALLEY 


BY  AGNES  CRARY 


INTRODUCTORY— BRAGTON 


N  SOME  out  of  the  way  corners  of 
California,  a  traveler  if 
blinded  to  natural  scen- 
ery would  have  no  slight 
difficulty  in  telling 
through  what  part  of 
our  country  he  was 
journeying.  In  whole 
villages  he  would  find  a 
certain  smug  comfort  of 
neat  homes,  with  tidied 
up  front  yards,  all  cut  off 
the  same  pattern;  a  gen- 
eral air,  too,  of  self- 
complacency  equal  to  all 
demands  of  this  life,  or 
the  next,  that  would  announce  "loway" 
even  before  the  flat-footed  vowels  of  the 
first  passer  by  betrayed  it.  Other  neigh- 
borhoods are  English,  superlatively  so,  just 
as  a  convert  to  the  Episcopal  church  is  noth- 
ing if  not  ritualistic.  Down  in  a  fold  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  is  a  bit  of  Swiss  Tyrol, 
and  on  their  eastern  slope  lies  a  whole 
neighborhood  of  old  ship  captains  who  dis- 
cuss the  prune  harvest  in  racy  terms  of  the 
sea. 

We  have  colonies,  too,  of  all  sorts,  but 
these  intentional  variations  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  have  no  such  flavor  as  those  nature 
lias  taken  a  hand  in  herself,  and  among  all 
the  various  communities,  for  one  that  has 
bred  true  to  the  old  stock,  and  yet  developed 
a  life  all  its  own,  commend  me  to  the  Upper 
Valley. 

A  great  river  runs  through  it,  shut  in  by 
mountain  ranges  which  slope  farther  and 
farther  apart,  until  between  them  lies,  not 
a  valley,  but  a  wide  plain,  broken  in  its  upper 
portion  by  rocky  buttes  and  ending  in 
marshes  where  it  meets  the  bay.  Between 
the  mountains  and  plain  lies  a  pleasant  land 
with  park-like  stretches  of  oak,  and  streams 
thick  set  with  sycamore  and  poplar,  which 
live  and  sing  all  through  the  dry  summer 
months,  fed  by  the  inexhaustible  springs  of 
the  Sierra. 
Three  little  towns,  or  two  villages  and  a 
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city,  as  some  of  us  prefer  to  say,  divide  this 
land  among  them,  and  mark  as  it  were,  the 
surf  line  of  the  flow  of  popular  immigration. 
In  the  extreme  northern  end  stands  Miners' 
Plat,  that  embodied  the  rush  and  excite- 
ment of  '49,  now  tame  enough,  with  but  one 
mill  running,  —  and  that  a  flour  mill.  Wheat- 
ville,  down  on  the  plains,  receives  the  later 
comers,  who  fain  would  enter  in,  but  cannot 
find  room  among  the  great  holdings  of 
earlier  days ;  and  Bragton,  there  indeed  is 
the  quintessence  of  it  all,  the  flowering  of 
the  secluded  life  of  the  whole  valley. 

Shut  off  by  mountain  ranges  and  great 
stretches  of  plain,  it  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
itself  apart  from  the  wild  hurry  of  our  days, 
save  for  the  railroad  which,  however,  has 
mercy,  and  spares  too  suddenshock  by  sending 
all  except  local  traffic  through  in  the  night. 
Think  of  a  place  in  which  the  telegraph  is 
used  only  in  case  of  sudden  death,  in  which 
one  would  have  scruples  in  mentioning  Evo- 
lution, considering  the  late  unpleasantness 
over  the  Copernican  theory,  in  which  sewing 
circles  and  similar  affairs  have  not  fallen 
before  the  victorious  approach  of  Browning 
clubs,  in  which  still  flourish  mildly  clerical 
festivities  "called  in  their  language"  "  mite 
societies,"  "but  incurs," — alas,  ours  lacks  a 
fitting  term. 

The  whole  region  round  about  was  settled 
largely  from  Missouri,  and  into  Bragton 
there  gathered  those  who  found  the  miner's 
life  too  arduous  or  too  uncertain,  and  the 
rich  wheatland  below  the  town  spread- 
ing for  miles  about  it,  far  more  to  their 
taste.  Next  followed  thrifty  souls  who  saw 
the  value  of  trade  at  one  hundred  per  cent 
on  every  miner's  dollar,  and  from  these 
two  classes  come  the  solid  residents,  the 
old  families. 

But  why  try  unbeaten  ways  ?  Let  us  return 
to  classic  paths,  for  we  see  in  Bragton  all 
Caesar  found  in  Gaul,  even  to  Orgetorix, 
"  the  bravest  and  richest  of  them  all." 

In  the  north  central  part  of  the  village, 
separated  by  the  Little  Bragton  on  the  left., 
and  the  Westminster  catechism  to  north, 
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south,  and  east,  under  the  long  shadow  of 
the  Presbyterian  spire,  dwell  the  Bragtonii 
proper.  Here  stand  the  typical  homes, 
large,  square  white  houses,  set  in  gen- 
erous lawns  broken  by  beds  of  whatever 
flower  the  Ladies'  Home  Frie>ul  announces 
as  the  fashion. 

To  the  dwellers  in  these  homes  riches 
have  come,  at  least  to  the  amount  of  a 
comfortable  competence,  either  by  gather- 
ing in  the  money  galore  of  mining  days,  or 
by  the  increasing  value  of  the  land,  but 
whatever  the  source,  this  is  the  first,  the 
great  and  distinguishing  mark  of  true  old 
residents,  a  comfortable  sense  of  a  snug 
bank  account  touched  with  complacency, 
shall  I  say,  that  all  mankind,  nay  even  more, 
all  the  Bragtonii,  do  not  share  in  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  town  lies  geo- 
graphically and  socially  a  little  to  the  left 
and  below  Bragton  proper.  The  gardens 
are  not  so  large,  nor  the  changes  in  the 
flowers  so  numerous,  but  still  the  roses 
bloom,  and  the  first  spring  days  that  make 
the  streets  a  garden  and  the  -air  new  wine 
linger  as  long  and  soften  into  just  such 
moonlit  nights  as  bless  the  dwellers  in  the 
broader  streets.  The  edges  of  these  regions 
lap  somewhat,  and  sometimes  the  elect  of 
the  first  visit  the  Methodist  meetings  of  the 


second,  though  they  deprecate  the  great 
stress  laid  on  the  feelings,  or  some  good 
brother  or  sister  will  pray  fervently  that  the 
sister  church  be  not  puffed  up  with  riches 
and  the  pomp  of  this  world.  The  children, 
too,  of  the  districts  play  in  amiable  uncon- 
sciousness and  sometimes  "  the  sons  of  God 
see  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  are 
fair "  with  the  same  result  as  of  yore,  to 
the  consequent  wrath  of  Bragtonian  mothers 
and  fathers.  But  why  talk  we  of  fathers 
when  there  is  such  a  man  as  "  Orgetorix." 
But  that  inevitable  and  exasperating 
third  which  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  ex- 
ists also  in  Bragton,  geographically  below 
the  railroad  track,  socially  below  the  low- 
est frost  line,  spiritually  turned  over  to  the 
Salvation  Army  or  any  other  irregular  body 
that  would  have  pity  upon  it.  Yet  here 
too  the  grass  comes  up  in  the  lanes  each 
spring  and  the  blue  heavens  are  reflected 
in  the  pools  left  by  the  winter  rains,  and 
because  there  are  not  so  many  houses  and 
tree-lined  avenues,  the  whole  great  arch  of 
the  sky  seems  to  bend  more  broadly,  more 
tenderly  over  the  people.  Still  that  is  only 
a  matter  of  taste,  whether  one  prefers  the 
whole  sky  or  a  carefully  selected  and 
arranged  for  bit,  between  the  tops  of  shade 
trees. 


"  PILOTING   LITTLE   GROUPS   OF   WOMEN,    WHOSE   CAPES   WERE   SUGGESTIVE   OF    FINERY    UNDERNEATH  " 


I.    ORGETORIX. 

TT  WAS  not  a  pleasant  night  to  be  out,  for 
the  wind  blew  from  all  quarters  at  once 
and  the  rain  seemed  fairly  shot  at  one  from 
some  giant  watering  spray.  The  uptown 
crossings  were  black  pools,  lit  by  flickering 
lamps,  but  in  the  lower  streets  there  were 


no  lights  except  bobbing  lanterns  now  and 
then,  where  men  in  rubber  coats  were  pilot- 
ing little  groups  of  women  whose  capes, 
swollen  into  all  sorts  of  undue  proportions, 
were  suggestive  of  tucked  up  finery  under- 
neath. 

Main  street  with  its  Christmas  shops  was 
filled  with  a  jolly  crowd,  but  their  late  pur- 
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chases  of  cheap  toys  and  candy  were  not 
such  as  to  call  forth  the  provident  and  well- 
to-do  from  the  long  tree-lined  avenue. 
Nevertheless  the  avenue  furnished  its  quota 
and  group  after  group  turned  the  corner 
down  the  short  drive,  where  through  the 
rain  bars  of  light  from  the  windows  of  a 
great  square  house  shone  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. It  was  not  chiefly  for  the  few  guests 
who  came  in  carriages  that  the^orte  de  rhnise 
at  the  home  of  Orgetorix  was  lighted.  Brag- 
ton  would  have  resented  the  inference  that 
it  could  not  all  come  in  carriages,  had  it  so 
desired,  and  tonight,  indeed,  the  rattle  of 
wheels  was  not  infrequent,  for  the  winter 
had  been  a  gay  one,  and  to  many  a  youth 
and  maid  the  going  in  a  carriage  was  the 
commencement  of  "  serious  intentions,"  as 
we  say. 

But  whether  we  left  carriage  or  only  rub- 
bers at  the  door,  once  within,  there  seemed 
few  who  did  not  feel  a  sudden  distrust  of  their 
own  acquaintance  with  a  dress  suit,  as  Hor- 
ace piloted  us  to  dressing  room  or  parlor. 
He  wore  his  every  night,  while  ours,  —  the 
faint  odor  of  camphor  or  cedar  closet  was 
even  more  pervasive  than  its  steady  disre- 
gard on  our  part.  It  used  to  seem  that  we 
were  having  a  full  dress  rehearsal,  and  a  lit- 
tle anxious  as  to  our  cue,  while  Horace  was 
having  the  party.  Still  we  smiled  serenely 
on  each  other's  best  clothes  and  did  our  best. 

The  lower  floor  was  given  over  largely  to 
office  and  library,  now  thrown  open  and  gay 
with  holly. 

"  Come  up  from  down  below,"  Mr.  Larra- 
more  told  me,  adding  immediately,  "  I  reckon 
about  two  bits  a  bunch  in  the  city,  let  alone 
the  express  on  it;  may  be  a  little  cheaper, 
bein'  he  got  a  lot  of  it." 

In  the  library  the  shelf  upon  shelf  of 
leather  bound  law  showed  the  work  of  the 
host,  and  a  case  of  tin  boxes  with  the  names 
of  the  neighboring  great  ranches,  his  special 
place  among  us.  I  saw  one  man  pass  by  the 
door  of  an  inner  office  as  if  the  ghost  of  an 
evil  memory  lurked  there,  Mr.  Smith  — 
Mr.  Hay  Smith,  I  mean,  for  we  added  the 
occupation  to  the  tribal  names,  for  easier 
designation.  He  did  find  the  spirit  of  a  cer- 
tain little  transaction  in  mortgages  by  which 
the  Norton  girls  so  nearly  lost  their  ranch. 
He  found  it  later  again  in  the  eyes  of  his 
host  and  he  seemed  to  grow  smaller  and 
cringe  out  of  sight,  in  spite  of  his  loud  voice. 
But  not  only  such  memories  peopled  the 


house,  for  to  the  Norton  girls  themselves, 
that  very  room  seemed  almost  a  part  of  the 
old  homestead,  and  among  its  law  books 
perhaps  a  few  of  their  old  fashioned  thanks- 
givings were  still  lingering.  But  of  course 
the  Norton  girls  were  not  there  that  night. 
That  would  have  been  mixing  company  in- 
deed, and  in  such  matters  Orgetorix  was 
nothing  if  not  conventional. 

Up  the  broad  stairway  the  guests  streamed, 
where  in  the  parlors  above,  the  host  stood, 
a  blase  man  of  the  world  apparently,  yet 
showing  now  and  then,  in  voice  or  manner, 
the  dogged  assertion  of  the  self-made  man, 
or  more  rarely  the  timidity  that  has  known 
the  easy  graces  of  life  only  in  books  rose  in 
him.  By  his  side  in  a  low  wheeled  chair  sat 
his  sister,  small  almost  to  dwarfishness,  — 
but  no  grace  of  stature  could  have  given 
added  dignity.  I  have  seen  brother  and  sis- 
ter when  face  answered  to  face,  heart  to 
heart,  but  never  have  I  seen  pride  answer 
to  pride  as  between  those  two. 

Orgetorix  nodded  to  me  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  a  little  stiff  perhaps,  but 
genial  nevertheless,  and  when  I  came  to 
meet  his  sister,  neither  showed  a  trace  of 
an  almost  imperceptible  hauteur  that  I  had 
noticed  in  their  greetings  to  others,  and  I 
felt  a  little  flattered  perhaps,  until  I  saw 
that  with  another  city  guest  their  manner 
was  the  same  as  with  me. 

There  was  evidently  some  entertainment 
provided  beside  the  usual  Christmas  cheer, 
for  the  guests  were  seated  in  the  two  par- 
lors, before  the  closed  doors  of  the  billiard 
room,  seated  not  by  class,  exactly,  yet  the 
solid  business  families  of  Bragton  formed 
one  phalanx,  and  the  large  ranchers  another. 
We  do  not  blend  easily,  we  of  the  Bragton 
elite,  and  only  the  bevy  of  young  folk  home 
for  the  holidays  seemed  able  to  meet  on 
thoroughly  common  ground.  Still  the  div- 
isions tonight  were  not  ecclesiastical,  for  the 
reason  that  everybody  that  is  anybody 
among  us  belongs  to  the  same  flock. 

"Private  theatricals,  maybe?"  I  asked 
the  Scotch  divine  who  sat  near  me,  the 
lambs  of  whose  fold  were  gamboling  before 
him. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  half 
quizzically. 

"Charades?" 

"  I  doubt  it,"  he  responded  again. 

I  wondered  if  he  was  trying  the  old  game 
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of  cards  by  that  name  when  he  spoke  once 
more. 

"  You  have  not  been  in  a  company  in  this 
house  before?  " —  someway  one  would  never 
have  called  it  "  home." 

"  Well,  I  always  wait  until  it  is  over  be- 
fore I  begin  to  imagine  what  it's  to  be.  People 
are  usually  surprised." 

I  waited  impatiently.  Was  it  to  be  comic 
recitals?  —  a  Christmas  pantomime?  All 
sorts  of  improbabilities  came  to  me,  and  I 
thought  what  a  different  fellow  the  real 
Orgetorix  must  be  from  the  man  I  had 
known  in  the  city.  From  where  I  sat  I 
could  see  his  sister's  face,  calm,  haughtier 
perhaps,  as  she  talked  with  the  people  about 
her  through  the  long  waiting. 

But  the  strains  of  a  Christmas  carol  be- 
gan to  sound  softly  as  from  a  distance, 
growing  still  clearer  when  the  conversation 
was  hushed. 

"  God  save  you,  merry  gentlemen, 
May  nothing  you  annoy ! " 

I  had  not  expected  any  thing  so  poetic  and 
was  on  the  (jiri  rhr. 

Suddenly  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and 
there  stood  Orgetorix  before  a  great  Christ- 
mas tree,  laden  from  lowest  bough  to  tip  with 
all  heart  could  desire  —  that  is,  the  heart 
of  a  four  year  old  boy,  who  was  coming  in 
with  his  nurse.  The  child  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment spellbound,  not  seeing  the  people,  only 
the  wonder  of  brilliant  colors  and  twinkling 
lights  before  him.  Then  he  saw  Orgetorix, 
and  with  a  quick  cry  of  joy  ran  into  the 
arms  stretched  out  to  receive  him. 

"  Charming  exhibition  of  paternal  love," 
I  said,  "  but  queer  occasion,  before  the  mul- 
titude." 

"  No  paternal  love  about  it,"  answered 
the  clergyman.  "  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
child  is  no  relative  of  his,  only  his  clerk's 
boy,  but  he  does  seem  the  only  living  being 
the  man  ever  really  loved,  old  gossip  to  the 
contrary.  Do  you  see  the  lady  over  there 
in  brown  ?  —  no,  the  pretty  one.  That  is  the 
lad's  mother,  and  if  she  was  not  the  bravest 
girl,  as  well  as  the  prettiest  this  town  ever 
raised,  I  believe  he  would  fairly  browbeat  her 
out  of  the  boy;  for  he  winds  the  lad's  father 
about  his  little  finger.  As  it  is  he  has  the 
child  here  half  the  time." 

While  we  were  talking  the  two  chief  actors 
were  oblivious  of  the  company.  I  expected 


every  moment  to  see  Orgetorix  turn  to  ad- 
dress us,  but  he  seemed  as  wrapped  up  in 
the  child's  pleasure  as  the  child  himself. 
Presently  he  began  to  strip  the  tree. 

"What  will  Santa  Claus  bring  you?  I 
bid  for  a  candy  cane,"  I  said. 

"  No  use  to  bid  at  all;  for  I  think  I  under- 
stand his  party.  It 's  the  anniversary,  man, 
the  anniversary!"  And  I  fear  a  rather  un- 
holy joy  laughed  in  the  good  man's  tones  for 
a  moment.  It  was  only  a  moment,  however, 
for  he  said,  softly,  more  to  himself  than  to 
me,  "  It  was  a  sour  welcome  to  the  young 
man  and  a  hard,  but  I  wish  he  could  let 
it  go." 

I  did  not  like  to  question,  besides  I  knew 
a  Scotchman  needs  but  to  have  the  fly 
thrown  skilfully  to  rise  delighted  to  a  nibble; 
so  I  watched  the  people  around  me.  At 
first  there  had  been  genuine  pleasure  in  the 
surprise,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  pleasing 
expectancy  a  laden  tree  awakens  even  in 
the  oldest  of  us.  Who  knows  where  the 
golden  apples  may  hang?  But  as  the  boxes 
of  blocks  followed  jumping  jacks  and  rubber 
balls,  toy  wagons,  the  smiles  upon  the  faces 
of  the  audience  grew  a  trifle  more  well 
bred  and  determined.  Orgetorix  by  this 
time  turned  to  us  occasionally,  with  some 
comment  on  the  child  before  him;  still,  in- 
terest of  that  sort  is  not  exciting,  especially 
on  a  stretch  of  nearly  an  hour.  At  last 
when  even  the  boy  was  tired  and  almost 
asleep  among  his  treasures,  Orgetorix 
gravely  put  him  into  his  nurse's  arms,  and 
dignified  as  ever,  in  a  few  minutes  led  Mrs. 
Morton  out  to  the  supper  room. 

A  last  an  especially  good  cigar  was  the 
fly  to  which  the  Doctor  rose,  and  as  we 
watched  the  people  through  the  glass  doors 
of  the  conservatory  he  settled  himself  to 
begin. 

'  Just  fourteen  years  ago  tonight  I  was 
invited  to  a  Christmas  Eve  dinner,"  he  said. 
''  It  was  over  Murphy's  shoe  store,  then,  in 
a  hall, —  you  know  the  little  one  back  of 
the  larger  room  where  the  young  folks 
dance.  A  few  years  before  that  a  young 
fellow  had  come  to  Bragton,  and  if  I  live  to 
be  a  hundred,  sir,  I  shall  never  forget  his 
first  appearance. 

"  He  did  not  know  our  California  preju- 
dices, I  suppose,  but  I  own  it  was  almost 
too  much  for  me  even  in  the  pulpit  that 
first  time  I  saw  him. 

"  It  was  a  hot  Sunday,  but  he  was  cool. 
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There  he  sat  in  a  pew  well  front,  light  suit, 
silk  shirt,  soft  white  tie,  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  to  finish  the  startling  effect  he 
carried  a  large  palm  leaf  fan,  which  he  used 
all  through  the  sermon.  But  if  he  made 
an  impression  on  me,  he  fairly  electrified 
the  congregation.  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
that  my  sermon  is  remembered,  but  that 
Sunday  morning  stands  out  in  the  minds  of 
half  the  people  here  tonight. 

"  But  his  appearance  put  us  entirely  in 
the  dark  concerning  his  real  self,  for  I 
never  knew  a  harder  worker;  still  that  part 
in  the  middle  of  his  hair  divided  the  last 
chance  the  palm  leaf  fan  had  not  blown 
away,  and  I  imagine  there  were  pretty  seri- 
ous times  for  him.  But  he  asked  no  odds 
of  us,  for  which,  sir,  we  never  forgave  him. 

"  The  next  thing,  we  heard  that  he  was 
was  reading  law  in  his  leisure,  and  as  that 
was  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four, 
hours,  meals  not  detaining  him  long,  I  im- 
agine, he  got  on  rapidly,  and  the  next  thing 
we  knew  he  was  admitted.  Still  he  stayed 
right  by  us. 

"  Do  you  see  that  man  talking  to  him 
now?  "  The  Doctor  paused  for  a  moment. 
"That  is  the  one  who  threatened  to  run 
him  out  of  town  for  being  such  an  upstart, 
when  he  first  opened  his  law  office. 

"  'Why  did  n't  he  do  it?'  Just  look  a 
moment  at  the  two  men,  and  you  '11  see  why 
the  idea  lost  its  attractiveness. 

"Well,  things  went  on  that  way,  the 
young  folks  slighting  him  and  little  by  little 
the  big  ranchers  giving  him  their  business, 
he  all  the  time  laying  by  a  little,  until  that 
Christmas  Eve.  Up  to  that  time  he  never 
gave  sign  that  he  felt  the  way  people 
acted.  I  used  to  think  he  would  become 
one  of  us,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  serene 
good  nature.  That  fall  he  won  the  Herman 
case,  won  it,  too,  against  Fletcher  when  it 
was  appealed,  which  was  no  small  thing,  I 
assure  you.  Then  he  blossomed  out,  took 
chambers  up  town,  and  sent  for  his  sister, 
the  only  one  of  the  family  left,  I  believe. 
And  that  Christmas  Eve  he  gave  his  first 
dinner. 

"  The  guests  were  mostly  from  the  big 
ranches,  they  were  about  the  only  people 
who  had  treated  him  decently.  There  were 
a  few  of  us  from  town,  he  and  I  have  always 
been  friends. 


"  Well,  it  was  a  dinner  such  as  no  one 
here  ever  served  except  the  Mortons,  abso- 
lutely faultless,  and  we  were  just  settled  at 
table  in  the  room  next  the  large  hall,  when 
a  regular  chorus  of  loud  calls  broke  in  upon 
us.  They  were  having  a  dance  in  there,  and 
while  1  never  believed  it  was  planned  mali- 
ciously, beforehand,  yet  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  noise  was  made  purposely.  We 
could  scarcely  hear  each  other  speak  across 
the  table.  But  Orgetorix  gave  no  sign  he 
noticed  it  at  all,  and  his  sister  took  her  man- 
ner from  him ;  she  never  changed  color,  but 
talked  away  to  Senator  Morton,  who  could 
not  have  heard  a  word  above  the  din. 

"  They  were  the  only  cool  ones  there,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  if  we  had  not  seen  how  the 
young  fellow  wished  us  to  take  it,  there  would 
have  been  hot  words  and  worse,  for  those  days 
and  these  are  different.  That  was  the  first 
society  affair  he  gave  among  us,  and  tonight." 
—  he  stood  by  the  door,  watching  his  par- 
ishioners go  by — "  I  can  count  thirty-eight 
I  know  were  in  that  large  hall,  just  fourteen 
years  ago.  There 's  not  a  man  among  them 
that  would  hardly  dare  stay  away  now,  even  if 
his  wife  would  forego  the  affair  of  the  sea- 
son. Why,  they  are  proud  to  be  asked  to 
see  his  clerk's  boy  get  a  jumping  jack! 

"Why  do  I  come  if  I  feel  so  about  my 
people?"  he  asked. 

Maybe  I  had  looked  the  question  that  was 
in  my  mind. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  like  to  see  things 
evened  up  in  this  world  once  in  a  while,"  he 
answered,  with  a  half  cynical  smile. 

By  this  time  the  people  were  beginning  to 
scatter,  and  as  1  bade  my  host  and  his  sister 
goodnight,  "  You  have  seen  me  at  home 
now,"  he  said,  "  do  you  wonder  I  prefer  it  to 
settling  in  the  city  ? " 

As  I  answered  I  thought  I  caught  a  glance 
from  his  sister;  just  for  the  lifting  of  an 
eyelid  did  I  see  the  keen  satisfaction  of  the 
night,  as  she  smiled  at  my  hearty  response. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  still  heartier, 
though  in  a  different  tone,  if  I  could  have 
seen  what  happened  little  later,  when  Orge- 
torix entered  a  chamber  apart,  where  a  little 
child  was  sleeping,  the  true  guest  of  the 
night;  and  there,  after  he  had  sent  away 
the  nurse,  he  stooped  by  the  bedside  to  cover 
gently  the  baby  fingers  that  still  clung  to  a 
Christmas  toy. 


PUBLIC    EDUCATION    IN    NORSELAND 


BY  WILLIAM  P.  LARSEN 


TEACHER   IN   SAN    RAFAEL   HIGH   SCHOOL 


ASA  political  power  the  Norsemen  do  not 
•**  rank  very  high,  divided  as  they  unfor- 
tunately are  into  three  independent  king- 
doms; but  they  have  long  since  realized 
that,  and  their  principal  effort  is  now  to  be- 
come a  great  intellectual  power,  one  that 
will  not  only  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  now  and  then  lead  towards  higher 
planes  of  civilization. 

The  education  of  the  higher  classes  has 
for  several  centuries  been  attended  to  in  the 
so-called  learned  schools  and  the  universi- 
ties, public  institutions  under  the  control  of 
the  government,  but  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  lower  classes;  it  was  not  until  the  Norse- 
men's military  ambition  had  vanished  that 
they  directed  their  attention  toward  the  gen- 
eral education  of  the  people. 

Thus  the  system  of  public  education  in 
Norseland  is  less  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  at  first  it  was  worse  than  incomplete. 
In  certain  sparsely  settled  districts,  especi- 
ally of  Sweden  and  Norway,  no  instruction 
was  given  with  the  exception  of  what  came 
to  them  through  traveling  educators  who 
only  stayed  long  enough  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  read  a  few  passages  in  the  Bible  and 
to  impart  to  them  the  simplest  elements  of 
computation,  leaving  the  rest  to  individual 
ambition  and  energy.  Such  itinerant  schools 
are  still  found  in  Sweden  and  in  certain  parts 
of  that  country  are  the  only  means  of  in- 
struction. 

Although  the  Norsemen  of  the  first  half 
of  this  century  were  far  from  being  illiter- 
ate nations,  and  though  it  was  uncommon  to 
find  a  person  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  —  still,  the  general  knowledge  was 
limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  Bible  memor- 
ized and  a  few  scanty  notions  about  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  arithmetic. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  in  1848, 
when  the  cry  for  liberty  shook  the  whole  of 
Europe  as  an  earthquake,  the  Norsemen 
thought  their  time  had  come  for  more  lib- 
erty, and  consequently  for  more  intelligence, 
—  without  which  they  felt  they  could  not 
enjoy  it.  From  that  time  is  to  be  traced 
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the  enormous  development  of  education  in 
Scandinavia  which  has  made  three  of  the 
best  educated  nations  in  the  world. 

There  were,  above  all,  two  things  which 
made  this  progress  possible :  the  fact  that 
education  was  made  compulsory,  and  the 
careful  training  of  the  teachers.  Parents 
were  made  absolutely  responsible  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  If  they  did  not 
send  them  to  the  public  school  or  otherwise 
provide  for  their  instruction,  they  were  fined 
or  imprisoned.  In  case  of  absence  not  caused 
by  sickness,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
parents,  these  underwent  the  same  unpleas- 
ant treatment.  To  be  sure,  this  system  has 
often  seemed  harsh  and  cruel,  but  it  has  had 
wonderful  results. 

A  number  of  normal  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  country  where 
teachers  were  trained,  not  only  to  teach 
certain  subjects,  but  also  to  guide  the  pupils 
to  a  noble  life  and  inspire  them  with  the 
true  Christian  spirit. 

The  principal  subject  was  at  first  religion. 
To  teach  the  Bible  and  strengthen  Christian 
belief  and  morals  in  the  young  generation 
was  to  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher:  the  whole  instruction  was  to  be 
permeated  by  a  religious  spirit  which  made 
every  thing  subordinate  to  the  one  aim  —  to 
make  good  Christian  citizens.  I  have  talked 
with  a  number  of  middle-aged  men  and  women 
who  said  that  all  they  remembered  of  what 
they  had  learned  in  the  school  was  religion. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  a  strong  oppo- 
sition arose  against  this  so-called  tyranny 
of  the  state-church,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  a  continuous  war  waged  for  and 
against  religion  in  the  schools.  The  result 
is  that  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  re- 
ligion has  been  considerably  diminished. 
But  the  training  and  inclination  of  the 
teachers  is  still  such  as  to  give  the  public 
schools  a  strong  religious  character,  espe- 
cially in  Sweden. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
schools  in  large  towns,  as  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  Goteborg,  and  Christiana,  and 
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those  of  the  country  districts.  In  the  latter 
the  school  sessions  are  generally  shorter, 
the  summer  vacations  being  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  the  children  to  help  their  parents 
during  the  harvest  time.  In  most  public 
schools  in  the  cities  they  teach  six  days  a 
week  for  ten  months,  the  number  of  hours 
daily  varying  from  four  to  six.  After  each 
period  of  fifty  minutes  there  is  a  recess  of 
of  ten  minutes  and  at  noon  twenty  minutes 
is  given  for  lunch. 

The  subjects  taught  are  principally,  the 
national  language,  religion,  geography,  his- 
tory, practical  arithmetic,  singing,  writing, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics;  and  the  aim  in 
teaching  these  is  a  practical  one, —  namely, 
that  the  pupil  who  leaves  the  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  may  have  enough 
knowledge  to  bear  him  safely  through  life. 
The  aim  is  not  to  bring  the  pupil  as  far  as 
possible  in  each  subject  and  widen  his  hori- 
zon as  much  as  possible  in  every  direction. 
The  ruling  principle  is  therefore  the  old 
one,  inn/  mMta.ted  in n/ii/m,  and  no  atention 
whatever  is  paid  to  the  aspirations  of  those 
few  who  intend  to  continue  their  education 
in  the  Latin  school,  or  some  private  school 
of  higher  standing.  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  physics  and  national  history  were 
introduced  in  some  of  the  city  schools  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  yet  the  amount  of  it 
taught  is  very  small  compared  with  what 
we  find  in  most  private  schools.  I  have 
always  thought --of  course  with  due  recog- 
nition of  the  excellent  maxim,  "  not  many 
things,  but  much," —  that  the  public  schools 
in  Scandinavia  had  a  little  too  narrow  a 
scope.  I  know  for  instance  that  a  teacher 
who  has  a  good  class  would  rather  repeat 
over  and  over  again  what  is  prescribed  than 
go  a  little  farther  in  this  or  that  study. 
There  is  always  the  greatest  danger  of 
swearing  too  much  by  the  text  book;  in 
many  cases  this  is  almost  memorized.  I 
really  think  the  desire  of  being  thorough 
carries  the  Norseman  a  little  too  far.  And 
still  — I  cannot  help  noticing  in  those  Scan- 
dinavians, whom  I  occasionally  meet,  a  cer- 
tain steadiness  of  mind  and  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  do  know,  though  it 
is  often  marred  by  the  idea  that  they  know 
all  that  is  worth  knowing. 

The  center  of  instruction  is  placed  in  the 
national  language,  through  which  the  pupils 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  best  and 
most  national  authors;  there  is  no  special 


training  in  spelling  except  in  the  first  two 
classes,  grammar  is  studied  thoroughly, 
compositions  are  written,  and  many  poems 
are  memorized  and  recited,  affording  good 
training  in  declamation  and  clear,  correct 
articulation.  In  teaching  geography  and 
history  great  attention  is  paid  to  what  con- 
cerns the  Scandinavian  countries;  still,  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  quite  neglected,  es- 
pecially in  geography. 

What  little  science  is  taught  —  if  taught 
at  all  —  is  only  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
urgent  practical  needs;  very  little  is  given 
theoretically,  the  object  being  not  so  much 
to  set  the  student  thinking  as  to  impart  to 
him  certain  facts  which  will  be  of  use  to  a 
mechanic  or  farmer.  Practical  arithmetic, 
with  which  general  ideas  of  book-keeping 
are  connected,  is  carried  on  with  the  same 
purpose.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  singing 
in  the  city  schools,  where  they  generally 
have  a  special  teacher  for  that  subject;  this 
department  is  under  the  general  supervis- 
ion of  an  inspector,  elected  by  the  govern- 
ment. Gymnastics  are  taught  in  every 
school,  but  only  in  the  cities  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner;  in  the  summer-time  swimming 
is  added  if  possible.  The  Swedish  gynnas- 
nastics  are  famous  and  their  effect  upon  the 
bearing  of  the  school-children  is  wonderful. 

Manual  training  is  almost  everywhere 
part  of  the  girls'  education,  especially  in 
the  city  schools;  the  work  done  there  is 
indeed  worth  being  seen,  as  regards  both 
beauty  and  usefulness.  There  are  Sloyd- 
schools  for  boys  in  all  parts  of  the  three 
countries,  but  it  is  only  in  Sweden  that  we 
find  them  part  of  the  public  school-system; 
the  Swedes  are  quite  enthusiastic  for  it  and 
have  given  the  world  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  this  important  branch  of  education. 

Co-education  is  not  recognized  in  Scan- 
dinavia, although  it  is  a  fact  in  country 
schools  where  there  is  only  one  teacher,— 
and  a  fact  which  I  can  say  from  experience 
speaks  highly  in  favor  of  it. 

The  young  Norsemen  are  taught  princi- 
pally by  men;  in  the  city  schools,  however, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  employ 
lady  teachers  in  the  first  three  classes,  and 
the  tendency  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  give 
them  most  of  the  teaching  in  girls'  schools. 

The  free  public  schools  form  in  themselves 
a  complete  whole,  —  in  no  way  can  they  be 
regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  Latin  schools, 
or  be  compared  with  most  of  the  private 
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schools  which  very  often  stand  between 
them  and  the  Latin  schools  without  any  defi- 
nite ultimate  purpose. 

In  many  of  these  private  schools  they 
have  pressed  into  the  curriculum  almost  any- 
thing which  can  possibly  be  taught  to  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  subjects  taught:  the  native 
language,  English,  German,  French,  algebra, 
geometry,  practical  arithmetic,  Scandinavian 
history,  the  world's  history,  geography, 
physics,  zoology,  botany,  religion,  civil  gov- 
ernment, singing,  writing,  drawing,  gymnas- 
tics, swimming,  and  dancing,  —  altogether 
twenty-one  subjects,  taught  in  the  same 
class  during  the  week  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  As 
the  pupils  are  expected  to  do  at  least  three 
hours'  work  at  home  every  day,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  very  little  time  for  play. 

More  often,  though,  the  lower-grade  pri- 
vate schools  are  simply  preparatory  to  the 
Latin  schools,  which  were  formerly  all  under 
the  management  and  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  of  which  now  many  are  private; 
many  of  them  include  also  the  preparatory 
school  and  are  thereby  able  to  give  a  twelve 
years'  course  which,  consistently  and  harmo- 
niously graded,  leads  to  the  university. 
Nevertheless  many  leave  the  school  two 
years  before  the  end  of  the  course,  (gener- 
ally at  the  age  of  sixteen,)  as  their  last  ex- 
amination gives  them  a  number  of  privileges. 
This  examination,  stripped  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  is  popularly  known  as  the  preliminary 
«xamination  and  can  be  passed  in  lower  pri- 
vate schools,  the  whole  aim  of  which  is  to 
prepare  for  it.  The  greatest  ambition  of 
the  pupils  in  the  free  public  schools  is  to 
get  a  free  seat  in  some  school  of  this  kind, 
in  order  to  pass  this  examination,  which 
opens  the  way  to  a  great  number  of  govern- 
mental and  private  offices,  nay,  has  become 
almost  a  necessity  to  all  those  who  intend  to 
enter  upon  any  pursuit  except  that  of  a  far- 
mer, laborer,  or  mechanic. 

This,  the  people's  examination,  requires 
a  certain  proficiency  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: the  mother-language,  English,  Ger- 
man (or  French),  history,  geography,  math- 
ematics, physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  and 
botany.  The  applicant  must  be  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

There  is  a  strong  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  making  the  free  public  schools  prepare 
for  this  examination,  but  the  general  im- 


pression of  the  government  is  that  such  a 
course  would  be  unwise.  However,  to  show 
that  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  further  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  graduates  of  the 
free  public  schools,  it  has  established 
technical  schools,  especially  for  appren- 
tices, where  the  instruction  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  compulsory,  every  master  being  com- 
pelled to  send  his  apprentice  there  in  the 
evening  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  to 
pay  for  that  a  nominal  sum  per  month.  The 
aim  is  in  these  schools  a  special  training 
with  regard  to  the  student's  trade  or  pur- 
pose in  life.  Also  various  modern  lan- 
guages are  taught,  in  order  to  enable  the 
young  journeymen  to  travel  in  foreign 
countries  and  reap  the  benefit  of  a  larger 
experience.  Stipends  are  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  best  of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted their  school-training  and  have  the 
best  recommendations  from  their  master 
mechanic  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship. 
As  may  easily  be  understood  this  tends  to 
produce  intelligent  and  skilled  workmen. 
There  are  several  private  institutions  of 
this  kind  with  great  endowments,  providing 
for  the  general  intellectual  development  of 
the  lower  classes. 

For  the  farmers  and  laborers  in  the  coun- 
try there  has  also  been  done  a  great  deal, 
and  this  was  originally  a  special  Danish 
feature, —  I  mean  the  so  called  People's 
High  Schools,  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  where  young  men  and  women  now 
and  then  spend  a  term  or  two  and  seek  a  re- 
lief from  their  manual  labor  with  the  inten- 
tion of  acquiring  a  more  ideal  view  of  life 
than  can  be  found  among  people  of  their 
class.  I  have  myself  visited  such  High 
Schools  and  have  gotten  some  idea  about 
their  powerful  influence  upon  the  peasantry 
as  a  whole.  I  have  never  seen  more  noble 
and  sturdy  workers,  more  earnest  seekers 
for  truth  and  knowledge.  Nothing  is  com- 
pulsory there,  instruction  is  given  through 
lectures,  popular  in  form  and  treating  prin- 
cipally of  subjects  in  literature,  history, 
science,  or  social  and  political  economy. 
These  lectures  are  free,  and  great  land  en- 
dowments under  the  management  of  the 
school  give  poor  pupils  ample  opportunity 
to  earn  their  board.  A  great  and  significant 
feature  of  these  High  Schools  is  the  dis- 
cussions which  take  place  almost  daily  and 
in  which  all  the  students  take  part.  Not 
only  are  the  lectures  discussed,  but  also 
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every  topic  of  special  and  fresh  interest  is 
taken  up,  and  some  marvelous  oratorical 
geniuses  are  developed  who,  later,  in  the 
Parliament,  in  spite  of  their  dialectical  pro- 
nunciation, win  the  admiration  of  the  metro- 
polis by  their  eloquence.  It  has  been  said 
that  these  High  Schools  are  propagating 
too  radical  ideas  and  are  especially  leaning 
toward  socialism,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
foundation  for  that,  as  the  governments 
have  lately  increased  the  annual  appropri- 
ation. 

The  idea  of  these,  the  People's  High- 
Schools,  originated  from  one  man,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  by  the  name  of  Grundtvig;  who, 
as  a  poet  and  in  the  best  sense  a  leader  of 
the  people,  exercised  an  enormous  and  last- 
ing influence  upon  his  contemporaries. 

The  university  education  of  the  Norse- 
men is  generally  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe.  The  student  is  entirely  free  in 
selecting  his  subjects,  but  for  professional 
students  regular  courses  are  prescribed. 
There  is  no  class-system ;  everybody  goes  to 


the  lectures  he  prefers  or  needs,  and  is  thus 
thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  public  education  in  Norse- 
land,  and  to  give  the  full  scope  of  it  would 
be  impossible  in  an  article  like  this.  I  should 
only  in  conclusion  like  to  say  that  people 
over  there,  or  at  least  their  governments,  are 
very  conservative,  much  more  so  than  in 
America;  the  result  of  new  ideas  comes, 
slowly,  but  surely,  generally  after  all  en- 
thusiasm has  disappeared.  Here  we  have  a 
continual  stir  and  commotion  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  and  we  feel  that  the  friction 
caused  thereby  keeps  us  warm  and  inter- 
ested, well  posted  and  ready  for  improve- 
ment in  every  direction.  Whichever  may  be 
the  better  condition  of  affairs,  one  thing  is 
sure,  —  namely,  that  a  certain  conservatism 
and  a  certain  enthusiasm  are  both  necessary 
if  we  are  to  reap  the  good  and  noble  har- 
vest, —  a  system  of  public  education  which 
makes  citizens  who  are  fully  worthy  of  the 
liberty  of  their  country. 


WHEN  THE   BREEZE   BLOWS  OVER   THE   BARLEY 


"VY7HEN  the  breeze  blows  over  the  barley-field, 
^      And  dies  in  the  tasseled  maize. 
When  the  sun  glares  down  like  a  blazing  shield, 
In  the  noon  of  the  August  days; 

When  the  crickets  shrill  in  the  pasture  land, 
And  the  grass  shows  dry  and  red, 
When  the  deep  white  dust  of  the  highway  sand 
Powders  the  mullein's  head; 

When  the  blackberry  thicket  and  golden-rod, 

Veiling  the  heaps  of  stone, 

Droop  in  the  doze  of  summer  and  nod 

To  the  buzz  of  an  idle  drone, — 

When  the  breeze  blows  over  the  barley,  dear, 
Remember  the  days  of  old, 
For  their  love  and  peace  are  forever,  I  fear, 
To  be  but  a  tale  that  'a  told. 


Jl/'i'liirt    Ci-niil/iic   lliill'l'. 


A   BRIEF   HISTORY   OF   CURRENCY   IN   JAPAN 

BY  F.  K.  ABE 

A   JAPANESE   STUDENT   AT   LELAND   STANFORD,    JUNIOR,    UNIVERSITY 


» HERE  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Japanese 
in  their  primitive  stages 
of  civilization  used  rice 
as  the  measure  of  value, 
or  money,  and  they  esti- 
mated an  object's  worth 
in  terms  of  rice,  as  the 
Greeks  used  to  express 
the  value  of  things  in 
terms  of  cattle.  Many 
transactions  are  recorded 
to  warrant  this  statement. 
For  instance,  a  certain 
man  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  so  many  bushels 
of  rice,  and  another  paid  so  much  rice  for  a 
horse,  etc.,  as  Homer  tells  us  that  Diomedes's 
helmet  was  worth  nine  oxen  and  Glaucus's 
one  hundred.  It  appears  even  in  the  seventh 
century  that  the  Japanese  used  rice  very  ex- 
tensively as  money,  and  even  gold  and  silver 
were  bought  and  sold  in  terms  of  rice,  because 
probably  there  was  not  enough  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  be  used  for  money  purposes. 
Rice  was  no  doubt  the  most  convenient 
article  for  that  purpose  in  those  days:  1, 
because  the  Japanese  were  absolutely  an 
agricultural  nation,  and  rice  was  the  most 
important  product;  2,  rice  was  an  absolute 
necessity;  3,  rice  is  a  divisible  commodity, 
and  its  value  is  constant,  while  cloth,  though 
easier  to  transport  than  rice,  cannot  be 
divided  into  small  pieces  without  destroying 
its  value;  4,  rice,  since  it  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  was  not  subject  to  tastes  or  whims 
of  different  individuals;  5,  government  rev- 
enues in  those  days  were  principally  paid  in 
rice,  which  amounted  to  more  than  one  mil- 
lion bushels  at  the  lowest,  so  rice  must  have 
held  an  important  position  in  the  commerce 
of  the  time. 

It  is  agreed  by  several  authorities  that 
the  term  "  ne,"  —  meaning  value,  —  is  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  word  " me"  rice.  Also 
the  first  metallic  money  known  in  history, 
the  rice,  a  copper  coin,  reveals  this  fact.  It 
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is  round  and  measures  ab'out  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, having  an  oval  hole  in  the  center.  The 
date  of  coining  this  money  is  not  known,  as 
it  bears  no  inscription  except  four  letters, 
signifying  "  rice."  It  is  supposed  by  emi- 
nent authorities  —  as  Professors  Kurokawa, 
Shigeno,  and  Konakamura  —  that  the  coin 
dates  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  " 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century 
copper  was  coined  to  a  considerable  extent, 
imitating  the  Chinese  coins  of  the  time.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  distinction  between  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  money,  and  they  were  used 
freely  side  by  side.  At  first  the  government 
seems  to  have  had  a  hard  time  in  introdu- 
cing the  new  medium  of  exchange;  for  the 
simple-hearted  agriculturalists  of  those  days 
did  not  care  for  the  new  money.  In  order 
to  induce  the  people  to  learn  the  value  of 
the  medium  of  exchange,  the  reigning  Em- 
peror issued  a  proclamation,  offering  titles 
and  ranks  for  so  much  of  the  new  money. 
It  did  not  take,  however,  very  long  to  inspire 
Jn  them  the  money-saving  instinct.  Rich 
merchants  and  wealthy  farmers  became 
eager  to  secure  the  new  money,  and  within 
a  few  years,  it  was  said,  some  hundred  no- 
ble families  were  created  for  money.  Thus 
the  new  money  became  simply  a  means  for 
the  rich  to  gain  titles,  and  every  addition  of 
coin  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the 
rich  instead  of  into  commercial  use. 

In  775  the  reigning  Emperor  saw  that  the 
proclamation,  intended  by  his  predecessor 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce  had  become  a 
hindrance  to  commerce,  and  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  the  rich  from  hoarding  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  realm,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  sale  of  titles  for  money. 

Eventually  values  were  expressed  in  money 
or  coin,  but  barter  was  still  the  rule  in  the 
rural  districts.  Even  today  barter  exists  in 
some  remote  districts.  The  records  of  the 
time  tell  us  that  many  counterfeiters  were 
arrested  and  put  to  death,  so  it  may  be  seen 
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from  that  fact  that  even  copper  money  was 
worth  counterfeiting  in  those  days. 

There  were  no  particular  rules  or  laws 
governing  the  coinage  of  the  period,  as  there 
were  all  sizes,  weights,  and  shapes,  during 
the  eighth  century.  No  wonder  so  many 
quarrels  and  lawsuits  constantly  occurred, 
as  the  debtor  wished  to  pay  in  the  cheapest 
money,  while  the  creditor  wanted  to  be  paid 
in  the  dearest  money. 

Interest  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been 
very  high.  Recently  several  written  con- 
tracts have  been  found  among  the  relics  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Buddhist  churches  near  the 
ancient  city  of  Kyoto.  They  show  that  as 
high  as  fifteen  per  cent  per  month  was 
charged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Thus  money  lending  became  a  very 
popular  institution  even  in  this  early  period. 

All  taxes  were  to  be  paid  in  rice,  but  the 
ordinance  of  788  allowed  the  tax  payer  to 
pay  one  fourth  in  coin  if  he  desired. 

Previous  to  this  time  commerce  with  China 
had  become  quite  extensive,  and  gold  and 
silver  seem  to  have  been  used  as  the  medium 
of  exchange,  but  there  was  no  definitely  rec- 
ognized ratio  between  the  precious  metals. 

In  1261  the  country  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  scarcity  of  copper  money, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  time  had  to  ship  a 
quantity  of  gold  bullion  to  China  in  order  to 
secure  some  copper  money.  This  shows  that 
gold  was  not  yet  used  as  money,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  gold  was  scarce  and  too 
valuable  for  this  use. 

The  year  1320  was  marked  by  the  out-  ' 
break  of  the  great  conflict  known  as  the 
"  war  of  the  north  and  the  south,"  one 
court  having  its  capital  in  the  north  and 
the  other  in  the  south  of  Japan.  The  nine- 
ty-fifth Emperor  died  in  1320  without  ap- 
pointing a  successor.  He  had  no  son  or 
daughter  to  succeed  him,  so  his  cousins 
naturally  claimed  the  throne.  There  were 
two  claimants,  who  had  a  numerous  follow- 
ing. They  tried  to  obtain  the  throne  by 
force  of  arms  and  carried  on  a  bloody  war 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  During  this  long 
struggle  both  courts  found  their  treasuries 
empty,  and  having  no  means  to  carry  on  the 
war,  they  simultaneously  invented  paper 
money.  This  was  probably  the  first  paper 
money  issued  in  the  history  of  Japan. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury until  1556  nothing  important  occurred 
in  the  monetary  history  of  Japan,  except 


a  few  loans  made  to  the  Ashikaga  Regency 
by  China  during  1455-60. 

The  thirteenth  Shogun  of  the  Ashikaga 
dynasty,  which  was  formed  by  the  famous 
Takauji  in  1340  at  the  close  of  the  war  of 
the  north  and  south,  was  a  weakling,  and 
the  reins  of  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  ambitious  lieutenants,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  last  Merovingians.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  situation,  the  powerful 
vassals  and  provincial  chiefs  broke  away 
from  the  rule  of  the  Ashikagas.  In  the 
beginning  of  1556  the  whole  county  was 
again  threatened  with  civil  war.  While 
this  sanguinary  struggle  was  in  progress, 
rich  gold  mines  were  discovered  simultan- 
eously in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  these  the  gold  mines  of  Sado,  an  island 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  the  gold  mines 
of  Kai  were  the  richest. 

As  the  result  of  these  discoveries  the 
ambitious  earls  and  barons  issued  gold  and 
silver  coins  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  Each  of  them  coined  money  without 
any  regard  to  the  rest,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  which  lasted  over  thirty  years, 
there  were  found  twenty  or  more  kinds  of 
coins,  and  over  one  hundred  denominations. 
What  inconvenience  and  disturbance  this 
complex  system  of  coinage  brought  upon 
commerce  and  credit  of  the  country,  history 
does  not  say,  but  they  must  have  suffered 
greatly.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  until 
lyeyasu  Tokugawa  assumed  the  title  of 
Shogun  under  Emperor  Ogimachi  in  1595. 
*  Tokugawa-  became  now  the  actual  ruler 
of  the  Empire,  and  brought  every  part  of 
the  country  under  his  absolute  sway.  In 
the  first  years  of  his  administration,  he 
undertook  to  establish  a  universal  coinage 
system  throughout  the  Empire.  He  founded 
three  mints  for  coining  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  fixing  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver 
at  11.71  to  1.  There  were  eleven  denom- 
inations coined  in  1601,  the  highest  being 
ten  ryo  (somewhat  corresponds  to  yen  now), 
and  the  lowest  silver  coin  being  one  */i» 
(one  sixteenth  of  a  ryo). 

The  government  documents  state  that 
rich  gold  mines  were  discovered  in  the 
province  of  Uwami  in  the  north,  and  added 
half  a  million  ounces  of  gold  to  the  rev- 
enues of  the  state  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Sado  island  brought  the  government  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  ounces  of  silver  in  one 
single  year. 
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It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  at 
least  seven  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of 
gold  and  silver  were  extracted  from  various 
mines  of  the  country  during  the  next  ninety 
years— 1601-1696.  Of  this  vast  quantity 
about  14,724,000  ryos  or  151,025,710  yen 
worth  of  gold  and  200,000,000  yen  worth 
of  silver  were  coined  during  the  same 
period.  According  to  H.  S.  Munroe,  for- 
merly of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, $300,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  was 
exported  by  the  Portuguese  between  1550 
and  1639  and  $200,000,000  more  by  the 
Dutch  between  1649  and  1671. 

This  alarmed  the  Tokugawa  government 
and  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  under  penalty 
of  death  in  1671,  bub  this  did  not  relieve 
the  government  of  the  financial  distress, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  extrava- 
gant habits  of  the  Shogun  and  his  lieuten- 
ants. The  revenues  of  the  state  began  to 
fall,  because  the  farmers  abandoned  their 
farms  on  account  of  excessive  taxation,  and 
the  rich  mines  of  Sado  and  Uwami  did  not 
yield  as  much  as  before.  There  was  no 
prospect  of  discovering  any  new  mines,  and 
only  one  resource  seemed  open  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  treasurer  was  a  man  of  ex- 
pedients and  proposed  a  scheme  to  debase 
the  other  existing  coins,  and  realized  for 
the  government  5,000,000  ryos  or  about 
50,000,000  yen  without  much  effort. 
Gresham's  Law  now  began  to  interfere  and 
all  good  money  was  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. 

Still  the  government  found  itself  hard 
pressed,  because  whenever  by  these  means 
the  revenue  was  increased  the  officials  im- 
agined such  increase  to  be  permanent  and 
squandered  it.  Again  and  again  the  gov- 
ernment tried  to  debase  the  coin  of  the 
realm  without  any  regard  for  the  credit  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
quality  of  gold  and  silver  coins  became  so 
deteriorated  that  the  prices  of  all  commo- 
dities rose  seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  in 
1711. 

These  reckless  deeds  brought  constant 
disturbance  to  commerce  and  credit,  but 
there  was  no  way  of  checking  the  govern- 
ment in  its  mischievous  course,  as  the  gov- 
ernment was  everything  and  the  people 
nothing  in  those  days.  The  money  of  the 
country  was  seen  to  disappear,  as  the  cred-. 
itor  class,  feeling  the  uncertainty  of  the 


government's    temper,   withdrew   valuable 
old  coins  and  filled  their  coffers. 

Now  the  Tokugawa  government,  finding 
no  further  profit  in  debasing  coin,  changed 
its  policy  and  began  to  extort  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  from  the  vassal  lords.  Of  course 
there  was  a  limit  to  the  amount  thus  hoarded, 
and  within  a  short  time  they  were  compelled 
to  issue  paper  money,  which  was  strictly 
local  in  its  use.  One  historian  estimates  the 
aggregate  of  the  local  paper  at  about  100,- 
000,000  yen,  and  this  extravagant  issue,  no 
doubt,  contributed  to  the  financial  crisis  of 
1860-62. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1854,  Commodore 
Perry  arrived  at  Uraga,  a  seaport  near  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Tokyo,  and  asked  the 
Tokugawa  government  to  open  the  country 
for  foreign  trade.  After  several  meetings 
between  the  representatives  of  both  nations, 
the  chief  counsellor,  Lord  Abe,  asked  the 
American  representative  to  give  one  year 
for  the  final  answer.  In  the  summer  of  1855 
the  famous  treaty  of  Kanagawa,  now  Yoko- 
hama, was  concluded  by  the  representatives 
of  both  nations,  and  the  same  year  a  simi- 
lar treaty  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Japan,  opening  five  ports  to  foreign 
commerce.  In  1860  changes  were  made  in 
some  parts  of  the  treaty,  and  coins  of  all 
denominations  were  allowed  to  be  used  freely 
in  the  treaty  ports.  At  the  time  the  legal 
ratio  of  gold  and  silver  was  5.73  to  1,  while 
the  ratio  in  the  European  countries  was 
15.44  to  1.  Such  an  abnormal  ratio  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  shrewd  Western 
traders,  who  discovered  that  money  could 
be  tripled  by  exchanging  silver  for  gold. 
They  naturally  did  not  allow  this  chance  to 
slip  through  their  fingers.  Between  1860 
and  1862  one  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  gold  went  out  of  the  country.  Yet  so 
great  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Japanese 
that  they  scarcely  noticed  the  drain  of  gold,  ^ 
and  never  guessed  its  cause. 

General  Townsend  Harris,  whose  honored 
name  will  ever  be  held  in  remembrance  by 
all  patriotic  Japanese,  saw  that  the  Japa- 
nese were  becoming  the  prey  of  unscrupu- 
lous traders,  and  advised  the  government 
to  establish  a  new  monetary  system  in  con- 
formity with  other  trading  nations.  The 
advice  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  ratio 
was  fixed  at  16  to  1  in  1862-63,  and  the 
outflow  of  gold  ceased. 

In  1867  there  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
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authorities  a  petition  signed  by  the  foreign 
traders  residing  in  the  treaty  ports,  and  na- 
tive traders,  asking  the  government  to  carry 
out  a  complete  monetary  reform,  as  there 
were  so  many  different  coins  of  various 
weights,  shapes,  and  fineness,  and  the  trad- 
ers had  to  keep  coin  experts  to  test  every 
coin.  In  fact  there  were  sixty-five  denomi- 
nations of  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  had 
been  issued  at  eleven  different  times  under 
different  coinage  laws.  These  coins  ranged 
from  900  fine  to  450  fine,  thus  introducing 
the  greatest  uncertainty  into  values. 

The  following  table  shows  the  irregular- 
ity of  the  coins  of  different  periods: 

GOLD   COINS1 

One  ryo  of  1556  =  10.600  yen  of  today. 
"    "    "   1833=  4.366    "      " 
"    "    "   1860=  3.305   "      " 

1861=   1.304    "      " 

"   1863=   1.000    "       "  —  uncertain 

The  Tokugawa  government  undertook  to 
bring  about  the  monetary  reform,  which  it 
promised  to  traders,  but  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  task,  owing  to  disturbances  which 
resulted  in  the  revolution  of  1868.  Thus 
the  monetary  reform,  planned  by  the  feudal 
government,  was  left  to  be  carried  out  later 
by  the  new  government. 

The  Tokugawa  feudalism  became  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  new  government 
came  into  existence.  The  revolutionists 
were  mostly  young  men  without  experience 
in  political  affairs.  There  was  no  money 
in  the  treasury  to  support  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  had  no  faith  in  the 
new  regime,  and  would  not  loan  their  money 
to  the  government,  as  they  expected  an- 
other political  crisis  every  day.  In  addition 
to  these  troubles  the  new  government  found 
that  a  quantity  of  debased  coin  had  been 
issued  by  some  of  the  hereditary  nobles,  and 
as  a  result  prices  were  again  disturbed. 
This  was  the  most  trying  moment  for  the 
new  government.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Should  they  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  France  and  issue  incon- 
vertible paper  money?  No,  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  not  strong  enough  to  adopt 
such  a  measure.  After  several  interviews 
and  consultations  with  the  foreign  ministers, 


'NOTE. —  Professor  Shinobu  in  the  Japanese  Hconouiic 
Association  Publication  for  1895. 


the  government  stopped  the  nobles  issuing 
money  and  established  a  universal  coinage 
in  1872.  There  are  several  letters  extant, 
addressed  to  the  government  by  Consul- 
General  Harris  in  regard  to  this  monetary 
reform  of  1872.  Every  letter  shows  the 
General's  sincerity  towards  the  Japanese, 
and  that  reform  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
fluence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coinage 
system  of  1872: 

SILVER. 

Denomination.  Weight.  Fineness. 

lyen 416     gr.  900 

50  sen 208 

20  "    83.2    " 

10  "   41.6    " 

-  «&" 20.8   " 

GOLD. 

Denomination.  Weight.  Fineness. 

10  yen 248   gr.  900 

5   "  124    " 

2.50  yen 62    " 

Of  these,  the  two  and  a  half  yen  pieces 
were  later  replaced  by  two  yen  and  one  yen 
pieces. 

Thus  the  new  government  established  the 
legal  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  at  16.7  to  1, 
while  the  United  States  maintained  the  ratio 
at  16  to  1,  the  Latin  Union  ratio  being  15.55 
to  1.  The  market  ratio  at  this  time  was 
about  15.57  to  1,  but  there  was  a  certain 
movement  in  favor  of  gold  affecting  the 
money  market. 

At  this  time  Marquis  Ito,  later  Prime  Min- 
ister Ito,  was  in  the  United  States,  investigat- 
ing the  coinage  system  prevailing  in  America, 
as  well  as  consulting  with  the  authorities  in 
finance.  In  one  of  his  reports  he  urged  his 
government  to  recoin  every  old  coin,  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  law,  and  relieve  the 
country  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  complex  monetary  system  of  the  feudal 
period.  Furthermore  he  recommended  the 
gold  standard  as  the  best  system  for  his 
government  to  adopt,  as  gold  was  the  stand- 
ard money  almost  everywhere. 

In  1876  the  government,  learning  of  the 
various  monetary  systems  of  Europe  and 
America  from  the  embassay,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  tour  round  the  world,  adopted 
a  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  opened  two  mints,  one 
at  Osaka  and  the  other  at  Tokyo,  for  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver.  But  gold 
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alone  was  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  silver 
being  legal  tender  only  to  the  sum  of  ten 
yen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  new  system 
of  1876: 

GOLD. 

Denomination.  St.  Weight  Finenesss. 

20  yen 514.41  gr.  900 

10  •'  257.20  " 

5   "  128.60  " 

2   "   51.44  " 

1   "  25.72  " 

SILVER. 

Denomination.  St.  Weight.  Fineness. 

1  yen 416     gr.  900 

50  sen 193      "  800 

20  "   77.2  " 

10  "  38.6  " 

5  "   19.8  " 

During  these  changes  in  the  monetary 
system  of  Japan  the  old  "  trade  dollar  "  re- 
mained in  circulation  in  the  sea  ports,  and 
was  legal  tender  to  any  amount  in  payment 
of  customs  dues.  In  1875  the  government 
began  to  issue  the  "  new  trade  dollars  "  of 
420  grains,  and  gave  them  full  legal  tender 
to  any  amount.  This  new  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment brought  disturbance  upon  the  coun- 
try's finance.  The  demonetization  of  silver 
in  Germany  began  to  affect  the  price  of  sil- 
ver to  a  great  extent,  and  in  1875  silver 
came  down  to  16.58  in  terms  of  gold,  17.84 
in  1876,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  came 
down  as  far  as  20.17.  Now  Gresham's  law 
once  more  became  operative  and  drove  gold 
out  of  circulation.  Thus  silver  naturally 
became  the  standard  money  of  the  realm 
and  gold  a  nominal  one. 

The  great  Satsuma  rebellion  broke  out  in 
the  Southwestern  island  in  1878.  There 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  as  the  gov- 
ernment expenses  were  far  in  excess  of  the 
revenues.  There  was  already  an  enormous 
national  debt,  estimated  at  200,000,000  yen. 
The  credit  of  the  government  was  not  very 
good,  and  the  government  could  raise  but 
15,000,000  yen  to  carry  on  the  war,  so  the 
government  determined  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  Statesand  Prance,and  issued 
somewhere  about  30,000,000  yen  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money.  At  the  time  there 
was  94,000,000  yen  of  inconvertible  paper, 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  government 
constantly  from  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
and  9,000,000  yen  of  bank  currency. 
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Like  the  greenback  this  additional  issue 
of  paper  money  stimulated  commerce  and 
industry  at  the  beginning,  but  this  prosper- 
ity was  a  deceptive  one.  The  prices  of  com- 
modities began  to  rise,  the  silver  dollar  went 
up  to  160  cents,  gold  disappeared,  and  trade 
again  became  subject  to  fluctuations.  Every 
line  of  trade  and  industry  boomed  for  a  time, 
but  this  sort  of  booming,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  continental  currency  or  the  assignat  in 
France,  could  not  last  long,  and  within  six 
years  from  the  issue  of  the  new  paper  money 
the  country  was  floundering  in  bankruptcy. 
Many  farms  were  abandoned  and  factories 
closed.  This  general  crisis  was  of  course 
due  to  overspeculation  engendered  by  ex- 
cessive issues  of  paper  money.  It  is  said 
that  one  acre  of  ordinary  farm  land,  for  in- 
stance, rose  to  400  yen  in  1882  and  in  1885 
fell  to  150  yen,  or  less,  so  a  farmer  who 
borrowed  or  mortgaged  his  farm  in  1882, 
could  not  pay  the  interest  in  1885,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  business  generally.  Hence 
the  general  crisis. 

For  six  or  seven  years  gold  and  silver 
disappeared  from  circulation,  and  if  any 
one  carried  silver  or  gold  he  was  subject  to 
suspicion.  Indeed,  one  could  not  buy  any- 
thing with  the  precious  metals. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by  the 
Tokyo  Economist  to  show  the  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  silver  during  the  six  years: — 


Silver. 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


.1.069 
.1.125 
.1.368 
.1.610 

.1.550 
.1.270 


Paper. 

Amount  of  paper 

in  Circulation. 

1.00 

158,037,125  yen. 

1.00 

162,647,454 

1.00 

160,326,384 

1.00 

151,816,396 

1.00 

147,032,041 

1.00 

132,618,040 

In  1885  the  value  of  silver  and  paper 
money  was  restored  by  a  withdrawal  of 
30,000,000  yen  of  the  inconvertible  gov- 
ernment paper  money  from  circulation.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  the  restoration  of  the 
value  of  the  paper  money  was  wholly  due 
to  the  act  of  the  government,  because  the 
increase  of  paper  currency  since  1878  was 
far  more  than  30,000,000  yen.  It  was 
partly  due  to  the  development  of  industry, 
which  reduced  the  excess  of  money  in  cir- 
culation by  increasing  the  demand. 

From  1887  silver  began  to  reappear,  but 
paper  was  preferred  by  the  people.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  paper  in  circulation: 
1st,  government  paper;  2d,  silver  notes; 
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3d,  bank  notes.  The  smallest  paper  issued 
by  the  government  is  twenty  sen,  the  small- 
est silver  note  is  one  yen  and  the  smallest 
bank  note  is  also  one  yen. 

"Gold  and  silver  like  all  other  commodities," 
says  Adam  Smith,  "naturally  seek  the  market 
where  the  best  price  is  given."  Indeed, 
since  the  over  issue  of  inconvertible  paper 
money  in  1878  both  gold  and  silver,  in  spite 
of  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, have  disappeared  from  circulation, 
but  from  1885  silver  began  to  flow  back 
into  the  country,  because  at  that  time  the 
business  of  Japan  began  to  increase,  and 
there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  more 
money,  and  even  the  once  depreciated  paper 
was  restored  to  its  face  value. 

Now  Japan  opened  her  mints  to  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  but  owing  to  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  silver  alone  rushed 
into  the  country.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  Count  Matsukata,  perceiving  that 
it  was  useless  to  try  to  keep  up  the  expen- 
sive gold  standard,  practically  adopted  the 
silver  standard.  He  sold  the  gold  reserves 
then  in  the  treasury  vaults,  and  purchased 
silver  abroad  which  was  coined  and  put  into 
circulation. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  nearly  all  econom- 
ists andjfinanciers  that  bimetallism  is  more 
advantageous  than  monometallism,  for  it 
establishes  a  par  of  exchange  between  gold 
countries  and  silver  ones;  it  assures  an 
adequate  supply  of  money;  and  the  two 
metals  held  together  at  a  fixed  ratio  will 
respond  to  disturbing  influences  far  less 
violently  than  would  either  alone.  But 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  Japan 
was  placed,  the  scheme  would  have  been 
utterly  visionary,  because  gold  and  silver, 
as  Ricardo  says,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  a  fixed  ratio  can 
not  be  maintained  without  exerting  a  power- 
ful influence  on  demand.  Practically  a 
small  country  like  Japan  can  have  but  one 
standard.  Japan  has  obeyed  this  natural 


law  and  is  now  prospering  under  the  single 
silver  standard.  Under  this  silver  regime 
many  manufactures  have  sprung  up,  com- 
merce has  increased  and  wages  have  risen. 
I  quote  here  several  tables  prepared  by 
native  journals  to  show  how  much  Japan's 
business  has  increased  under  the  silver 
regime : 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Import.  Export. 

1887 $  44,404,000  $  52,407,000 

1891 62,927,200  79,527,700 

1894 113,000,000  117,000,000 


NUMBER  OF  COTTON  SPINDLES. 

1883 43,704 

1895 984,557 


RAILROAD  MILEAGE. 

1880 .'..          80  miles 

1895 2,118     " 


Besides  these,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Japan  has  risen  from  an  insignificant  state 
to  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in  the  East. 
Her  business  has  increased  so  rapidly  within 
the  last  few  years  that  England  has  begun 
to  feel  anxious.  In  fact  England  has  lost 
her  coal  trade  in  the  East  and  also  the  ship- 
ping business  of  the  East.  Japan  has  estab- 
lished a  steamship  line  between  Japan  and 
Liverpool,  another  line  between  Japan  and 
Seattle,  and  there  will  be  a  third  line  be- 
tween Japan  and  California.  Another  fact 
that  bodes  no  good  to  Manchester  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cotton  industry  in  Japan. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  spin- 
dles and  in  general  efficiency  makes  her 
almost  able  to  cope  with  Manchester  now. 

Notwithstanding  Japan  has  been  prosper- 
ing under  the  silver  regime,  the  government 
introduced  a  gold  bill  during  the  spring  ses- 
sion of  the  tenth  Diet,  1897,  and  the  bill 
was  carried  without  much  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  The  ratio  was  fixed  at 
32  to  1,  and  gold  was  to  be  the  sole  legal 
tender,  and  silver  subsidiary. 


THE  MECHANICS'  PAVILION' 


Photo  by  Taber 


THE    CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR   CONVENTION 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   1897 
BY  A.  B.  COFFEY 


is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
When  San  Franciscans  asked  for  the  '97 
Convention  they  believed  that  the  invitation 
would  be  accepted;  and  it  im*  accepted 
with  an  implicit  faith  in  San  Francisco's 
hospitality.  Things  began  to  move  at  once 
—  not  with  a  rattle  and  bang  and  noise  — 
but  with  the  silent  force  of  an  irresistible 
determination.  All  of  the  Endeavor  soci- 
eties in  San  Francisco,  in  Oakland,  in  fact, 
throughout  California,  began  to  talk,  and 
plan,  and  act. 

Beyond  the  mountains  and  upon  the  At- 
lantic shore,  in  Canada,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  people  talked  San  Francisco  and 
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"  ''.(7  ''  with  an  assurance  which  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  Many  unused  to  hoarding, 
began  to  economize;  and  in  a  thousand 
homes  reserve  funds  were  established. 

Thus,  at  the  appointed  time,  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  hostess,  stood  with  outstretched 
arms  to  welcome  the  guests  who  came  from 
distant  homes  to  share  her  hospitality.  Never 
did  anxious  host  extend  a  warmer  welcome  to 
expectant  guest.  At  the  very  borders  of  the 
State,  at  union  depots,  and  at  steamer 
landings,  thousands  of  white-capped  com- 
mitteemen  with  friendly  hand-clasp,  cheer- 
ful smile,  and  happy  song,  ushered  in  the 
stranger-friends.  The  "  glorious  Fourth  '" 
is  not  more  fruitful  of  flags  and  bunting 
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THE   ENDEAVOR    ARCH    ON    MARKET   STREET 

than  was  this  new  and  not-to-be  forgotten 
red-letter  day  in  Christian  history.  Prom 
every  pole  were  the  Stars  and  Stripes  un- 
furled, while  streamers  of  purple  and  yel- 
low "mingled  with  the  gorgeous  dyes;"  and 
awning,  roof,  and  portal,  were  lost  in  sa- 
cred colors. 

Conquering  hero  never  marched  more 
proudly  'neath  triumphal  arch  than  did  the 
Endeavor  hosts  march  under  the  arch  of 
welcome,  spanning  Market  street.  An 
army  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-four  strong,  and  friends  numbering 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  more.  Ver- 
ily their  name  was  Legion.  So  very  great 
was  the  host  that  trains  were  delayed  for 
days;  and  thousands  found  their  baggage 
heaped  up  in  piles,  taxing  the  capacity  of 
the  large  though  incomplete  depot.  But 
what  cared  they?  Tribute  was  levied  upon 
convenient  stores  for  change  of  linen;  and 
after  brushing  the  dust  from  their  travel- 
stained  clothes,  without  sound  of  tocsin  or 
reveille,  they  assembled  at  the  rendezvous. 
Twelve  thousand  seats  had  been  prepared 
in  the  great  pavilion.  How  inadequate! 
Yet,  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
not  caught  napping.  Not  they.  The  pa- 
vilion at  Woodward's  ( iardens  had  been  pre- 
pared in  anticipation  of  a  possible  emer- 
gency. The  doors  to  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Temple  and  the  churches  were  thrown  open 
and  "overflow"  meetings  were  easily  and 
quickly  organized.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
possible  for  one  to  have  his  choice  at  all 
times;  but,  if  belated,  he  could  go  else- 
where and  gain  admission.  Thus  the  bill 


of  fare  presented  everywhere  not  choice 
morsels  only,  but  a  great  soul-satisfying 
feast,  substantial,  palatable,  life-renewing, 
and  life-giving. 

The  evening  before  the  formal  opening, 
the  concert  by  a  chorus  of  fifteen  hundred 
voices  was  such  as  to  send  every  one  away 
assured  of  the  unbounded  success  of  the 
great  meeting.  The  vast  audience  was  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectancy,  when  the  march 
was  played  and  the  singers  marched  in  to 
their  respective  places;  and  then,  when 
quietly  and  as  by  the  impulse  of  one  person, 
those  fifteen  hundred  people  rose  to  their 
feet  the  pleasure  of  that  audience  broke  forth 
in  a  storm  of  applause.  Again,  again,  and 
again  was  that  applause  repeated  as  sweet, 
beautiful,  over-mastering  strains,  airs,  and 
choruses,  succeeded  one  another.  Let  him 
whose  pen  may  be  attuned  in  harmony  with 
the  zither  and  the  lute  attempt  description. 

The  next  morning  "  Father  "  Clark,  as  he 
is  affectionately  styled,  called  the  meeting 
to  order;  and  the  work  was  on.  Want  of 
space  forbids  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
program.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  won- 
derful for  its  completeness  and  the  amount 
of  work  outlined ;  and  still  more  wonderful 
was  the  work  accomplished.  Great  men 
and  women  there  were  on  that  program  — 
great,  not  alone  in  expounding  the  distinc- 
tive tenets  of  a  creed  —  but,  greater  still 
in  the  councils  of  the  church  —  that  church 
whose  children,  knowing  no  dividing  line, 
kneeling  "with  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all "  say,  "Our  Feather,"  when 
they  pray. 

When  those  men  and  women  rose  to  talk 
they  found  that,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
"they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place."  And  those  talks  -  addresses,  ser- 
mons, or  whatever  you  please,  —in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  —  were  simply 
grand,  and  grandly  simple,  they  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  every  heart. 

Strange,  strange  the  scene!  and  how  dif- 
ferent far  from  that  enacted  there  but  the 
other  day  when  the  hurdle-leaping  horse, 
goaded  by  the  stinging  whip,  sped  swiftly 
around  the  ring  leaping  obstructions  in  his 
way,  or  when  men,  abased  by  brutish  in- 
stinct, were  exalted  high  because  of  their 
degradation.  Strange,  strange  the  scene! 
Policemen  here, —  not  to  preserve  the  peace, 
but  to  prevent  anxious  people  from  obstruct- 
ing exits  from  the  building,  —  policemen 
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here  to  join  in  songs  of  praise  and  to  stand 
two  dozen  strong  before  the  assembled  host 
and  sing  until  storms  of  echoing  plaudits 
called  them  back  again.  Strange,  strange 
the  scene!  Long,  long  may  those  walls 
echo  and  re-echo  the  voices  of  song  and 
praises  which  thence  must  resound,  strength- 
ened by  very  distance,  unto  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  Christendom. 

But  "  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud 
and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows  ?"  Chris- 
tians, whose  religion  is  broader  than  their 
creeds  and  whose  love  outweighs  prejudice, 
—  Christians  who  must  go  back  to  their 
homes  despising  bigotry  and  anxious  to  be 
"  of  those  who  love  their  fellow-men." 

Within  the  short  space  of  sixteen  years, 
"  Father  "  C'lark  has  seen  the  handful  with 
which  he  organized  the  first  society  increase 
in  numbers,  until  the  people  of  all  lands  and 


nearly  all  creeds  are  marshaled  into  the 
ranks.  Nor  has  success  hurt  the  man.  He 
is  simple,  hopeful,  joyful.  A  comparatively 
young  man,  he  looks  back  upon  his  work, 
not  with  vain-glorying,  but  with  joy;  and 
then  he  turns  to  the  future  with  humility, 
assurance,  and  hope.  The  people  have  ex- 
alted him  to  no  pedestal,  but  have  en- 
shrined him  within  their  hearts. 

They  have  come  and  gone.  San  Francisco 
has  thrown  wide  her  gates  and  entertained 
her  guests,  the  greatest  assemblage,  dis- 
tance of  travel  considered,  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  Tens  of  thousands  have 
crossed  the  continent  and  the  sea  to  break 
bread  with  one  another,  and  have  returned 
to  their  homes  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  and  brotherly  love,  saying,  as  did  the 
audience  at  the  close  of  that  last  impressive 
meeting,  "  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and 
thee  while  we  are  absent  one  from  another." 


SOME    EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS 


II—  TWO   SCHOOLS   FOR   GIRLS 
liv  MRS.  S.  E.  ROTHERY 


ADCLIFFE  HALL,  at  Belmont,  is  another  school  of  merit 
for  girls  which  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  especially 
among  the  fashionable  set.  Here  the  fortunate  student  is 
surrounded  by  a  refined  elegance,  has  a  daintily  appointed 


room  for  her  individual  use,  is  taught  the 
grace  that  charms  in  the  drawing  room, 
dresses  for  dinner,  dines  en  famille,  gives 
little  musicales  in  the  evening,  enjoys  the 
splendid  tennis  courts,  croquet  grounds, 
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lawns,  and  wooded  avenues,  at  rec- 
reation hours,  and  in  general  has  the 
same  advantages  and  privileges  that  a 
young  girl  has  in  the  home  of  wealth. 

This  much  for  the  body.  The  mind 
is  even  more  fortunate  at  Radcliffe 
Hall,  for  in  no  department  is  the  work 
crowded.  A  corps  of  competent  col- 
lege women  prepares  the  pupil  for  a 
higher  college  course,  or  arranges  a 
course  of  study  fitted  to  the  individual 
needs  of  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
go  to  college. 

Radcliffe  Hall  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  California.  It  has 
been  familiarly  known  as  the  Ralston 
place  and  was  famous  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  hospitality  during  the  life  of 
William  C.  Ralston. 

The  house,  which  was  modeled  after  the 
palace  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  is  substan- 
tially built  in  the  heart  of  a  miniature 
valley  protected  from  wind  and  fog  by 
wooded  hills.  It  stood  unoccupied  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  about  two  years  ago,  when 
it  and  its  extensive  grounds  were  purchased 
by  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull  of  San  Francisco, 
and  put  into  thorough  repair.  Mrs.  Bull, 
wishing  to  give  her  daughters  the  mental 
training  afforded  by  the  best  educational 
institutions  of  the  East,  engaged  the  corps 
of  teachers  above  mentioned  and  then  hos- 
pitably opened  her  doors  to  the  public,,  and 
invites  a  few  young  girls  of  good  social 
standing  and  moral  character  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  intellectual  and. physical 
advantages  offered  her  own  daughters. 

Pages  could  be  spent  in  description  of 
the  music  room  (where  Patti  once  sang), 
of  the  art  gallery  with  its  choice  selection 
of  paintings  and  statuary,  the  drawing  - 
rooms,  verandas,  princely  stables,and  rose- 
bordered  walks;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  in  splendor  of  surroundings 
and  in  the  most  intelligent  use  of  all  these 
great  advantages,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  refined  taste,  this  school  fills  a 
unique  positionamongCalifornia'sschools. 
The  young  women  here  nurtured  should 
combine  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the 
lady  of  the  old  school  with  the  intelli- 
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gence  and  trained  mental  power  of  modern 
standards. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Belmont  lies  equally 
beautiful  San  Mateo,  and  here  we  find  two 
well-equipped  educational  institutions;  one 
for  boys  —  St.  Matthew's  Military  School 
—  and  the  other  for  girls  —  St.  Margaret's 
School.  The  latter  is  a  boarding  and  day 
school  of  the  highest  class  for  '  a  limited 
number  of  girls."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  number  should  be  limited,  though  on 
that  account  alone  one  may  feel  that  the 
training  will  be  thorough.  This  school  has 
just  completed  five  years  of  successful  work 
and  has  already  established  a  reputation  for 
excellence. 


.-•     - 
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[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  NUMBER] 


IN  the  death  of  Colonel  Crocker 
Colonel  *k*  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  lost 
Charles  Frederic  one  °^  ''*  ^es*  friends  and 
Crocker  staunchest  supporters.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  coast  could  and 
should  be  the  home  of  a  great 
magazine,  and  that  the  influence  of  such  a  publication 
as  the  OVERLAND  did  more  to  attract  international  at- 
tention to  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  California 
than,  any  or  all  of  the  thousand  schemes  that  new 
States  usually  adopt. 

Colonel  Crocker  was  as  well  a  believer  in  fostering 
a  Pacific  Coast  literature  and  he  always  looked  to  the 
OVKRLAND  to  second  him  in  his  efforts  to  this  end. 

The  State  and  the  coast  lose  in  him  a  citizen  whose 
one  aim  was  its  upbuilding.  As  the  heir  of  the  mil- 
lions of  one  of  the  builders  of  the  great  Pacific  rail- 
roads, and  as  the  First  Vice  President  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  he  has  had  for  a  lifetime  at  his  dis- 
posal both  unlimited  wealth  and  almost  unlimited  power. 
The  money  that  he  has  made  here  he  has  spent  here. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  our  California  millionaires  he 
has  not  deserted  the  State  that  has  made  him  and  his 
family  rich.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  buy  a  palatial 
country  home  at  San  Mateo,  not  on  the  Hudson  or  just 
out  of  London  or  Paris.  He  was  a  true  son  of  California 
and  every  act  of  his  public  life  was  for  her  advance- 
ment. 

As  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  California  Colonel 
l  'nicker  has  not  only  given  his  time  and  great  business 
experience  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  State  University 
but  he  has  contributed  freely  of  his  money. 

At  his  own  expense  he  sent  Professor  Schaeberle  of 
the  hick  Observatory  to  the  Chilean  Andes  to  take  ob- 
servations of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  import- 
ant results  of  this  expedition  are  a  part  of  the  astro- 
nomical history  of  the  world.  In  August  of  1896  he 
sent  out  a  second  eclipse  expedition,  this  time  the 
northern  part  of  Japan.  An  expedition  sent  by  him 
still  earlier  than  either  of  these,  and  one  that  brought 
a  good  deal  of  glory  to  the  University,  was  the  trip  of 
Professors  Burnham  and  Schaeberle  to  Guiana,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus.  His  gifts  of  apparatus 
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to  the  Observatory  have  been  many,  and  he  always 
stood  ready  to  aid  in  every  laudable  undertaking  in 
connection  with  the  University. 


A  Regent 

to  be 
Appointed 


COLONEL  CROCKER'S  death 
makes  a  vacancy  in  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  which  Governor  Budd 
will  have  to  fill.  Speculations 
as  to  whom  he  will  appoint  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  almost  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death.  Without  any  disparagement  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  named  for  the  position, 
the  OVERLAND  is  rather  inclined  to  second  a  nomina- 
tion made  by  certain  of  the  alumna?  of  the  University, 
that  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst. 

It  is  said  that  while  he  was  a  candidate  for  his  pres- 
ent office,  Governor  Budd  gave  to  certain  of  the 
women  graduates  of  the  University  a  positive  promise 
that  there  should  be  a  woman  on  the  Board  of  Regents, 
announcing  it  as  his  belief  that  there  should  be  a 
woman  on  the  governing  board  of  every  institution 
which  had  women  in  its  care.  They  are  inclined  to 
urge  the  present  as  a  good  opportunity  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  promise. 

The  sentiment  among  the  alumni  —  and  their  united 
opinion  is  pretty  strong  with  Governor  Budd  as  one  of 
their  number  —  has  been  earnestly  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  of  alumni  to  the  Regency,  but  there  are 
n  considerable  number  of  them  who  are  coming  to  sei1 
clearly  that  that  policy  can  be  pushed  too  rapidly. 
The  future  so  surely  belongs  to  the  alumni  that  they 
can  afford  to  let  it  come  in  its  natural  course,  and 
some  of  them  see,  for  example,  how  much  of  a  calam- 
ity it  would  be  to  the  University  to  have  the  staunch- 
est  and  most  faithful  Regents  the  Board  has  known, 
its  guiding  hands  in  the  roughest  weather  of  the  past, 
displaced,  as  their  terms  expire,  by  younger  and  un- 
tried men,  no  matter  how  well  meaning  and  intelli- 
gent. This  is  in  special  reference  to  the  Regents 
whose  terms  next  expire,  Hon.  J.  West  Martin  and 
George  T.  Marye. 

To  return  to  the  request  made  on  Governor  Budd 
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to  appoint  Mrs.  Hearst.  It  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  mention  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  choice  in 
almost  any  aspect.  Mrs.  Hearst  would  add  dignity 
to  the  Board.  Her  business  ability  has  been  remarked 
by  everybody  who  has  had  opportunity  to  study  it. 
Her  interest  in  the  University  has  been  proved  by  her 
noble  liberality  in  making  gifts  that  show  not  only 
good  will,  but  the  most  intelligent  comprehension  of 
just  what  is  needed.  Her  interest  in  the  women  stu- 
dents has  been  such  that  to  make  her  the  first  woman 
Regent  is  eminently  proper.  Where  another  woman 
entering  alone  a  body  of  men  might  find  embarrass- 
ments, Mrs.  Hearst,  because  of  her  undoubted  qualifi- 
cations and  personal  character,  would  be  welcomed. 


THE  Christian  Endeavorers 
have  come  and  gone  since  our 
last  issue.  An  article  elsewhere 
in  this  number  makes  some  at- 
tempt to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  conducted,  but  in  the  brief  space  that  could 
be  given  it  was  impossible  to  show  how  outside  of  Con- 


The 

Endeavor 
Convention 


vention  walls,  even  outside  of  all  circles  that  can  in  any 
sense  be  called  religious,  the  Convention  had  its  influ- 
ence on  the  life  of  the  State.  An  Oakland  electric  car 
conductor  confided  to  a  passenger  that  the  authorities 
of  his  road  had  been  putting  the  men  through  "a  course 
of  sprouts  "  for  four  days,  drilling  them  in  their  man- 
ners and  demeanor  toward  strangers.  Chinatown  in 
San  Francisco  was  cleaned  up  by  the  Mongols  when 
they  were  told  that  "  heap  plenty  stlanger "  were  to 
visit  them,  so  that  a  result  was  accomplished  which 
the  Health  Board  has  been  unable  to  effect  by  ten  years 
of  labor.  Even  the  weather  was  said  to  be  the  best 
week  of  weather  known  in  California  since  the  white 
occupation,  and  there  was  a  daylight  appearance  of 
Venus  in  the  heavens  for  our  guests  to  marvel  at. 
We  do  not  discredit  the  veracity  but  only  doubt  the 
scientific  calmness  of  those  who  eagerly  declared  that 
Venus  bore  the  monogram  C.  E.  on  her  disk. 

Last  month  we  expressed  the  wish  that  a  composite 
photograph  of  all  the  Endeavorers  could  be  given.  The 
next  best  thing  is  the  page  cut  of  the  interior  of  the 
Convention  hall.  Even  this  dwarfs  reality  and  shows 
only  a  part  of  the  twelve  thousand  people. 


The   Book  of  the  Year 

IT  MAY  be  a  little  late  to  review  Quo  I'at/is '  but  it 
is  never  too  late  to  pay  tribute  to  any  great  novel  that 
will  be  as  widely  read  in  fifty  years  as  today.  Quo 
Vadis  is  the  book  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
historical  novels  of  all  time.  It  ranks  with  Hugo's 
"Ninety-Three," Thackeray's  "  Henry  Esmond,"  Ebers's 
"  Uarda,"  and  Kingsley's  "  Hypatia."  It  is  not  only  a 
novel  of  plot  and  action  of  the  most  engrossing  char- 
acter, but  a  mirror  of  the  time  of  Nero,  its  customs 
and  extravagances,  that  is  unsurpassed  by  the  works  of 
any  historical  student. 

The  wild,  licentious  orgies  of  the  Imperial  court,  the 
burning  of  Rome,  the  massacre  of  the  early  Christians, 
the  work  of  Saint  Peter  and  Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  birth 

'Quo  Vadis.  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  Translated  from 
the  Polish  by  Jeremiah  Curtis.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.:  1896. 


of  Catholicism,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  people,  are 
depicted  with  a  power  and  truthfulness  that  suggests 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  Seneca. 

No  flights  of  pure  imagination  can  rival  the  ready 
made  material  at  hand  in  Nero's  court.  Even  with  the 
indisputable  historical  records  it  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble that  humanity  could  applaud  or  Nature  allow  to  ex- 
ist so  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  a  brute  as  Nero  and  sur- 
round him  with  a  legion  of  such  inhuman  courtiers. 
Even  a  brief  synopsis  of  their  doings  as  portrayed  in 
Quo  Vadis  would  not  be  fit  to  print.  The  love  story 
that  holds  the  great  scenes  of  the  tragedy  is  one  of 
beauty  and  purity  little  in  keeping  with  the  times,  — 
it  is  the  love  of  a  noble  young  tribune,  Vinicius,  for 
Lygia,  the  hostage  daughter  of  the  King  of  Lygia,  who 
had  become  a  Christian.  Although  Nero,  Seneca,  Lu- 
can,  Saint  Peter,  Paul,  Vinicius,  Poppasa,  are  all  drawn 
with  a  master-hand,  Petronius,  the  arbiter  elegantia- 
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rum  of  Caesar's  court,  is  the  hero  of  the  book.  About 
him  all  interest  centers,  he  controls  the  times  and  the 
characters  with  the  deft,  skilful  touch  of  the  statesman- 
courtier.  His  home  is  the  model  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  then  fast  passing  Roman  aristocracy, 
and  his  banishment  and  death  opens  the  way  to  the 
worst  and  last  excesses  of  a  royal  madman. 

There  are  so  many  great  scenes  in  the  work  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  more  than  another,  — 
Nero's  banquet  at  which  Lygia  appears,  the  preaching 
of  Peter  in  the  abandoned  quarries,  the  revel  on  Lake 
Aggrippina,  the  battle  between  Ursus  and  the  wild  bull 
in  the  arena,  the  burning  of  Rome,  and  the  death  of 
Petronius.  stand  out  a  little  above  many  another  scene 
or  passage  that  will  rank  high  in  all  literature.  If  one 
may  criticise,  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  Sienkiewicz 
forgets  that  his  reader  is  not  as  well  versed  in  Latin 
terms  and  names  as  himself,  and  he  or  the  trans- 
lator uses  them  so  freely  that  it  injures  the  flow  of  the 
story  at  times,  and  too,  his  picture  of  Peter  and  Paul 
will  hardly  do  him  credit  in  popular  estimation.  The 
world  looks  upon  Saint  Paul  as  an  orator,  a  leader,  and 
a  fighter,  not  as  a  simple  exhorter  and  missionary. 
Saint  Peter,  on  whom  Christ  built  his  church,  would 
not  have  been  chosen  for  such  an  honor  had  he  been 
the  weak  old  preacher,  the  writer  pictures  him. 

riayor  vs.  Council1 

AT  THK  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Joint  Debate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  question  discussed  was, 
"Should  a  system  of  municipal  government,  concen- 
trating all  executive  and  administrative  powers  in  the 
mayor,  be  adopted  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States?  " 

In  this  debate  the  contestants  spent  a  whole  year  in 
careful  preparation,  they  visited  all  the  cities  under 
the  centralized  system  and  made  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  its  practical  workings,  and  after  a  most  ex- 
haustive discussion  the  decision  of  the  judges  was 
against  the  proposition. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  contestants  did  not 
clearly  settle  what  the  discussion  was  about;  for  whilst 
the  affirmative  was  embodied  in  a  very  clear  statement 
of  the  concentrated  power  of  the  mayor,  neither  party 
seems  to  have  possessed  any  very  clear  conception  of 
what  council  government  really  is.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  advocates  of  concentrated  power  have  never 
our,,  attempted  to  attack  the  principles  of  council  gov- 
ernment; nor  have  the  advocates  of  council  govern- 
ment lieen  able  to  bring  forward  a  single  example  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  One  side  quotes  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  city  governed  on  the  plan  of  divided  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  said  to  be  the  principal  cause  of 
unsuccessful  council  government  and  the  other  side 

'Mayor  vs.  Council.  The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Joint 
Debate  of  the  Univcrnity  of  Wisconsin.  Theo.  W.  Bra- 
zcau:  Mndison.  Wiscotisui:  1897. 


quotes  the  same  city  as  an  example  of  concentrated 
power  in  the  mayor.  The  best  that  is  said  for  council 
government  is  that  no  defects  have  shown  themselves 
in  the  many  foreign  countries  where  it  is  in  practical 
operation. 

This  want  of  definition  of  council  government  has 
led  both  the  contestants  into  a  false  and  most  ridicu- 
lous line  of  argument.     The  advocates  of  the  affirma- 
tive lay  great  stress  upon  the  statement  that  city  gov- 
ernments are  primarily  business  corporations,  and  they 
proceed  to  advocate  a  plan  of  government  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  business  corporation  in  the  world. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  advocates  of  council  gov- 
ernment maintain  that  a  city  government  is  not  a  bus- 
iness corporation  but  a  body  politic,  and  forthwith  to 
proceed  to  recommend  the  method  universally  adopted 
by  business  corporations.     It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  principles  of  the  two  systems  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent.    In  one  the  power  is  divided  between  mayor 
and  council.     In  the  other  there  is  division  of  neither 
power  nor  responsibility.     The  usual  excuses  are  made 
for  the  failures  of  municipal  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  rapid  growth,  the  immigration  of  a 
heterogeneous  population,  the  indifference  of  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  the  transitory  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  influence  of  saloons.     But  the  advocates 
seem  to  forget  that  English  cities  have  saloons  and  an 
ignorant   population,  and  have  grown  with  quite  as 
much  rapidity  as  the  cities  of  America.     So  far  from 
foreign  immigration  being  obstructive  to  good  gov- 
ernment, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  English, 
German,  and  Norwegian  immigrants  come  from  cities 
which  are  well  governed,  and  Mr.  A.  Shaw  states  from 
personal  experience  that  there  is  no  substantial  differ- 
ence in  the  conditions  of  all  great  cities  nor  in  the  gen- 
eral character  of  their  citizens.     We  strongly  advise 
the  Wisconsin  students  of  municipal  government  to  re- 
vise their  notions  of  council  government  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  business  corporations.     We  may 
then  expect  that  the  triumph  of  council  government 
will  be  established  as  the  only  representative  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

Soldiers   of   Fortune- 

KlcHAKii  HAKDINC  DA  vis's  new  novel  —  Soldiers  of 
Fortune,  is  original,  has  3  good  plot,  a  new  background, 
and  plenty  of  snap.  It  has  its  faults  though,  for  he 
overdoes  his  pet  hero,  Clay.  Clay  is  a  little  too  much 
for  this  nineteenth  century.  He  conquered  a  half 
dozen  more  worlds  than  can  be  found  in  any  well  be- 
haved school  atlas.  He  is  a  cross  between  Bret  Harte's 
Jack  Hamlin  and  Joaquin  Miller's  "Song  of  the  Balboa 
Sea,"  but  when  at  last  he  does  fall  in  love  he  does  it 
thoroughly.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  a  South  Ameri- 

;Soklitrs   of    Fortune.     By    Kichari!    Harding    Davis. 
Charles  scribner's  Sons:  New  York;  1897. 
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can  republic  where  they  have  a  revolution  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  as  an  appetizer.  The  revolution 
here  described  is  as  quaint  and  delicious  as  an  opera 
bouffe.  The  Americans  with  the  wonderfully  made 
Mr.  Clay  at  their  head  put  down  the  revolution  on 
empty  stomachs  and  keep  the  reader  in  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter until  the  end  of  the  last  act.  Soldiers  of  Fortune 
belongs  to  the  class  of  novels  in  which  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  "  and  "  Phroso  "  are  shining  marks.  It  is  just 
the  story  to  make  one  forget  the  hard  times  and  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Silver  Bill.  The  illustrations  are 
bv  Gibson. 

A  Kentucky  Novel1 

THK  Blue  Grass  State  has  been  the  scene  of  most  of 
James  Lane  Allen's  works,  and  his  latest  book  is  a 
story  of  Kentucky's  early  days.  The  leading  character 
is  the  young  schoolmaster,  John  Gray,  a  type  of  peda- 
gogue, strong  in  character  and  high  in  ambition,  not 
uncommon  in  the  then  Far  West.  The  young  Scotch- 
American  is  in  love  with  Amy,  the  beautiful  niece  of 
Major  Falconer,  a  settler.  He  is  badly  injured  in  a 
tight  with  a  panther,  and  during  his  illness  is  carefully 
nursed  by  the  Major's  young  and  noble-hearted  wife, 
who  had  long  been  his  friend.  Amy  does  not  come  to 
see  him,  and  on  his  recovery,  he  learns  that  she  is  to 
marry  another,  and  at  the  same  time  finds  that  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Mrs.  Falconer.  Then  follows  his 
struggle  to  conceal  this  feeling  from  her,  his  departure 
to  the  East  ,his  many  troubles  there,  the  pure  friendship 
of  the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Falconer, 
the  Major's  death,  Mrs.  Falconer's  receipt  of  the  news 
of  John's  marriage  in  Philadelphia,  sad  to  her,  for  she 
secretly  longed  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  would 
return  and  marry  her. 

John's  success  as  a  lawyer  and  Mrs.  Falconer's  later 
life  in  the  mansion  she  had  prepared  for  him  bring  to 
a  conclusion  this  sad  story,  full  of  disappointments 
for  both  hero  and  heroine.  Interwoven  with  the  tale 
is  a  thread  of  the  history  of  Kentucky.  In  vivid  lan- 
guage Mr.  Allen  has  told  of  the  conquering  of  the 
great  West,  of  the  life  of  the  hardy  Anglo-Saxon  pio- 
neers, who  wrested  "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  "  from 
the  red  man. 

The  style  of  the  book  makes  the  reader  almost  be- 
lieve that  he  is  living  in  the  very  country  and  amidst 
the  people  written  of.  He  admires  the  dignity  and 
goodness  of  John  Gray,  falls  in  love  with  the  pure  and 
noble  Mrs.  Falconer,  pities  heartless  Amy,  and  longs 
to  breathe  the  cool  air,  and  gaze  at  the  beautiful  ver- 
dure of  the  Kentucky  forests. 

A  long  break  between  some  of  the  chapters  is  the 
only  thing  that  mars  the  smoothness  of  the  story. 
The  make-up  of  the  book  is  notably  good. 

'The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  New 
York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Co. :  1897.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  William  Doxey. 


Eyes  Like  the  Sea- 

BESIDES  being  a  strikingly  original  and  powerful 
story  Eyes  Like  the  Sea  possesses  an  autobiograph- 
ical interest  that  lends  an  additional  charm.  Woven 
into  the  very  woof  of  the  dramatic  tale  is  the  life  of 
the  great  Hungarian  novelist,  Maurus  Jokai, —  a  life 
that  is  crowded  with  interest  and  adventure.  J6kai 
is  not  only  the  novelist  and  poet  laureate  of  Hungary, 
but  he  was  in  his  early  life  its  leader  in  battle,  its 
fearless  defender  in  the  papers,  its  advocate  and  mov- 
ing spirit.  He  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Kos- 
suth  and  did  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  independence  and  love  of  country 
that  made  his  unfortunate  nation  famous.  If  there 
were  anything  prosaic  in  his  long  and  varied  career  it 
does  not  show  in  this  novel,  which  the  Hungarian  Acad- 
emy crowned  as  the  best  Magyar  novel  of  1890. 

J6kai  possesses  a  gorgeous  fancy,  an  all  embracing 
imagination,  and  a  constructive  skill  unsurpassed  in 
modern  fiction,  but  his  most  delightful  quality  is  his 
humor,  a  humor  of  the  cheeriest,  heartiest  sort,  with- 
out a  single  soupcon  of  ill-nature.  The  translator,  R. 
Nesbet  Bain,  probably  justly  criticises  J6kai  for  over- 
production, for  it  is  stated  that  he  is  the  author  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  novels.  If  they  contain  one 
tenth  each  of  the  dash  and  go  of  the  one  under  re- 
view one  cannot  wish  them  unwritten.  Bessy,  the 
heroine,  with  "  Eyes  like  the  sea,"  and  a  record  of  five 
husbands,  will  as  time  goes  'by  become  as  well  known 
a  character  in  the  great  world  of  fiction  as  Thackeray's 
Becky  Sharpe  or  Beatrix.  She  is  more  fascinating 
than  either,  for  when  she  is  good  she  is  very  good  in- 
deed, but  when  she  is  bad  she  is  fascinatingly  horrid. 
The  story  is  enjoyable  from  cover  to  cover. 

Phroso'- 

"  THE  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  made  Anthony  Hope's  rep- 
utation, but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  if 
Phroso  had  come  first,  he  would  not  today  be  known  as 
"  the  author  of  Phroso"  His  first  novel  was  such  a 
fascinating  departure  in  fiction  and  so  surprising  that 
one  is  ready  for  whatever  surprise  he  may  thereafter 
have  in  store.  Bret  Harte  has  written  stories  that 
equal  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  but  they  lack  its- 
novelty  and  newness.  So  with  Phroso,  while  it  is  ex- 
citing and  holds  the  reader  from  cover  to  cover,  it  will 
always  suffer  from  comparison.  Yet  what  more  can 
be  said  of  a  work  of  fiction  than  that  its  interest  is  in- 
tense, its  characters  well  drawn,  and  its  plot  fresh. 
Every  lover  of  a  good  story  will  read  Phroso  and  count 
the  time  well  spent  in  so  doing. 

-Kyes  Like  the  Sea.  By  Maurus  J6kai.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  1897. 

:ii'hroso.  By  Anthony  Hope.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company:  1*97. 
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An  Intinerant  House1 

Miss  DAWSON'S  work  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
West  Coast  literature.  The  stories  that  make  up  An 
Itinerant  House,  have  all  but  two  or  three  been 
printed  in  Calif  ornian  periodicals,  Somers's  California/I. 
precursor  of  the  present  series  of  the  OVERLAND,  the 
Argonaut,  and  the  ll'asf.  To  those  not  familiar,  but 
little  idea  can  be  given  of  them  in  the  short  space  pos- 
sible to  the  present  review.  The  gloomy  power,  the 
weird  fascination,  which  calls  up  Poe's  grim  stories 
and  the  later  ghastly  tales  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  the  bits 
of  verse,  singing,  as  in  Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  "  like 
linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind,"  these  must  come  as 
a  personal  experience  before  they  can  be  understood. 
No  wonder  that  Miss  Dawson's  friends  have  felt  that 
her  fame  is  not  so  great  as  her  merits  demand,  and  oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  case  of  Professor  Anderson  of 
Stanford  University,  have  given  expression  to  the  in- 
dignation caused  by  this  neglect.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  reward  of  being  the  center  of  a  coterie 
of  such  kindred  souls  as  Miss  Dawson  has  drawn  around 
her,  and  of  herself  knowing  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
her  own  work,  must  be  very  sweet  and  quite  prepare 
her  to  meet  the  lack  of  honor  a  prophet  gets  in  his  own 
country.  Even  that  honor  should  grow  as  a  result  of 
this  book. 

The  stories  have  been  well  clad  in  type  at  the  Mur- 
dock  Press,  and  bound  in  pleasing  style.  The  pictures 
by  Peixotto  have  the  merit  of  entering  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  the  text. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights- 

THOUGH  the  oldest  stories  in  existence  the  Arabian 
\ights  are  as  fresh  and  charming  today  as  when  they 
were  first  told.  The  reason  they  are  not  generally 
read  by  the  young  people  of  the  present  is  that  they 
have  hitherto  been  published  in  rare  editions,  too  ex- 
pensive and  inconvenient  for  general  readers.  The 
best  of  the  stories  from  the  Arabian  A'igAts  are  now 
retold  with  such  skill  as  to  preserve  all  their  original 
charm  and  attractiveness,  while  adapting  them  in  form 
and  expression  for  school  use  or  for  home  reading. 
The  book  itself  is  well  printed  and  attractively  bound 
and  illustrated. 

Uncle  Sam  At  Home 

HAROLD  BRYDGES  is  the  pen  name  of  James  Howard 
Bridge,  the  author  of  the  charming  romance  "  A  Fort- 
night in  Heaven."  The  book  under  review  is  the  most 

'An  Itinerant  House  By  Kmma  Frances  Dawson. 
William  Uoxey:  San  Francisco:  1897. 

•Storicn  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  F.dited  by  M 
Clarke.  American  Book  Company:  New  York:  1897. 

'Uncle  Sam  at  Home.  By  Harold  Brydgea  New  York- 
Henry  Holt  St.  Co.:  1897. 


careful,  kindliest,  and  most  comprehensive  criticism 
of  American  manners  and  customs  that  has  so  far  ap- 
peared. It  is  just  without  being  sarcastic,  helpful 
without  a  touch  of  the  usual  British  condescension. 
The  writer  is  no  globe-trotter  and  the  work  shows  his 
perfect  familiarity  with  all  phases  of  our  varied  life. 
In  fact  he  deals  rather  sharply  with  our  ignorant 
transatlantic  critics  and  exposes  their  superficiality. 
The  book  is  amusing,  every  page  carries  with  it  a 
laugh.  It  is  worth  something  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  especially  if  that  other  is  as  good  na- 
tured  as  Mr.  Bridge.  The  book  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  all. 

A  Jlining   Bureau  Bulletin' 

Bulletin  No.  11,  issued  by  the  California  State  Min- 
ing Bureau,  is  statistical,  showing  by  counties  the 
mineral  production  of  the  State  for  the  year  ]  896, 
compiled  by  Charles  G.  Yale  from  direct  returns  by 
producers. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in  obtaining  re- 
turns from  the  various  sources  and  the  results  may  be 
accepted  as  correct.  They  are  especially  valuable  as 
the  best  authority  on  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  same  authority, 
shows  the  production  of  gold  in  California  for  the  past 
four  years: — 

1893 $12,422,811 

1894 13,923,281 

1895 15,334,317 

1896 17,181,562 

An  increase  of  values  in  production  amounting  to 
$4,758,751. 

Those  counties  yielding  upwards  of  a  million  dollars 
each  in  value  in  1896,  are: — 

Amador $1,523,351 

Calaveras 1,546,398 

Nevada 2,380,75« 

Placer 1,674,844 

Siskiyou 1,091,264 

Trinity 1,296,:«(> 

Tuolumne 1,070,141 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
State  for  1896  is  placed  at  $24,291,398,  against  $22.- 
844.66  in  1895,  an  increase  of  $1,446,733. 

The  detailed  report  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  compilers 
and  should  be  read  by  all  who  have  the  productive  in- 
terests of  the  State  at  heart.  The  Bulletin  can  be 
obtained  free  on  application  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Cooper, 
State  Mineralogist,  Mining  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 

•"Bulletin  No.  12,  State  Mining  Bureau,  A.  S.  Cooper 
State  Mineralogist.  Mineral  Productions  of  California 
for  the  year  1896.  Free  on  application  to  State  Mining 
Bureau,  San  Francisco. 
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Educational    Books 

REALIZING  that  his  former  books  upon  the  subject 
covered  too  much  ground  for  the  upper  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools,  beyond  which  the  great  majority  of 
students  never  go,  Professor  Tarr  has  very  carefully 
prepared  a  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography-  *  In 
doing  so  he  has  avoided  an  intricate  and  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  and  yet  he  has  given  to  the 
student  a  work  so  charming  as  to  enlist  the  most  care- 
ful attention,  and  lead  to  further  investigation.  The 
teacher  will  find  it  most  convenient  for  class  and  lab- 
oratory work,  and  while  teachers,  as  do  authors,  may 
differ  as  to  the  order  of  presentation,  each  may  easily 
follow  his  own  plan.  The  illustrations,  while  rather 
too  small,  are  clear-cut  and  many  of  them  are  studies 
in  themselves. 

Neither  rhetoric,  nor  grammar,  nor  word-analysis, 
nor  spelling,  nor  reading,  constitutes  the  theme  of  A 
First  Book  in  Writing  English."-  The  effort  of  the 
author  has  been  to  aid  the  pupil  in  all  these,  to  think 
logically,  continuously,  connectedly;  and  to  express 
himself  clearly,  properly,  and  pleasantly;  in  short,  to 
think  rightly  and  to  tell  what  he  thinks.  The  book  is 
adapted  to  the  highest  class  in  the  grammar  school  as 
well  as  to  the  first  year's  work  in  the  high  school. 
Boiled  down  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  yet  in 
phrase  sufficient  to  be  easily  understood,  the  book  will 
be  found  of  great  value  to  the  student  for  every  feat- 
ure, not  the  least  important  of  which  are  the  chapters 
upon  punctuation  and  choice  of  words. 

The  exercises  and  copies  in  Semi-  Vertical  Copy 
Books  '  are  arranged  so  as  to  present  one  new  feature 
at  a  time  and  to  make  each  lesson  a  preparation  for 
the  succeeding  one;  each  lesson  constitutes  a  review  of 
the  preceding  one,  thus  insuring  the  acquisition  of  a 
simple,  plain,  and  automatic  handwriting;  a  systematic 
and  progressive  series  of  movement  exercises  upon  let- 
ters and  their  various  combinations  are  arranged  to  be 
practised  in  the  writing  books,  thus  saving  to  the  pupil 
the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a  separate  book,  and  in- 
suring that  training  of  the  hand  and  arm  essential  to 
rapid  and  legible  business  writing. 

Miss  HALLOWELL  has  done  well  in  her  allotted  task 
of  writing  a  book  on  drawing  that  a  reasonably  intel- 
ligent and  earnest  beginner  may  take  as  his  only  guide 

1  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr. 
The  Macmillan  Company:  New  York:  1897. 

-A  First  Book  in  Writing  English.  By  Edwin  Herbert 
Lewis.  The  Macmillan  Company:  New  York:  1897. 

'•Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books.  By  C.  C.  Curtiss.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company:  New  York:  1897. 

'Elementary  Drawing.  By  Elizabeth  Moore  Hallo- 
well.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company:  1897. 


in  the  elements  of  graphic  art.  The  style  is  simple, 
direct,  and  lucid.  It  does  not  minimize  difficulties  or 
forget  that  there  are  things  discouraging  to  the  stu- 
dent without  the  personal  stimulus  of  a  teacher. 
Such  a  student  has  two  parts  to  learn,  he  must  learn 
to  draw,  and  at  the  same  time  must  learn  to  criticise 
his  work, —  often  the  second  is  the  harder  task  of  the 
two.  Nevertheless,  if  he  has  the  grit  to  overcome, 
the  book  in  hand  will  be  a  help  to  him  in  the  struggle. 
The  author  accompanies  her  text  by  her  own  drawings, 
which  are  carefully  graded  to  the  supposed  pupil's  ad- 
vance. 

Recent  Verse 

THOSE  who  found  comfort  in  the  first  volume  of 
Lizette  Woodworth  Reese's  poems,  which  was  pub- 
lished some  two  or  three  years  ago,  will  turn  with 
equal  pleasure  to  the  new  book  of  verse  which  has  just 
been  issued  under  her  name.  There  is  the  same  deli- 
cacy of  thought,  the  same  keen  feeling  for  nature,  and 
the  same  wonderful  felicity  of  expression,  in  this  later 
book  that  characterized  the  former;  and  in  addition, 
there  is  an  intellectual  quality  not  found  in  her  earlier 
work.  The  advance  is  in  workmanship  rather  than  in 
point  of  view;  the  moods  are  calmer  and  the  out- 
bursts of  feeling  less  spontaneous.  Not  that  the  feel- 
ing is  less  deep,  but  the  expression  of  it  is  more  re- 
served. It  is  easily  the  best  book  of  verse  published 
during  the  year.  The  sonnet  on  Keats  is  so  good  that 
one  has  a  real  regret  that  it  is  not  entirely  regular  in 
form. 

An  English  lad,  who,  reading  in  a  book, 
A  ponderous,  leathern  thing  set  on  his  knee. 
Saw  the  broad  violet  of  the  Egean  Sea 
Lap  at  his  feet  as  it  were  village  brook. 

Wide  was  the  east;  the  gusts  of  morning  shook: 
Immortal  laughter  beat  along  that  shore: 
Pan,  crouching  in  the  reeds,  piped  as  of  yore; 
The  gods  came  down  and  thundered  from  that 
book. 

He  lifted  his  sad  eyes;  his  London  street 
Swarmed  in  the  sun  and  strove  to  make  him 

heed; 

Boys   spun   their   tops,  shouting  and   fair  of 
cheek. 

But  still,  that  violet  lapping  at  his  feet, — 
An  English  lad  had  he  sat  down  to  read ; 
But  he  arose  and  knew  himself  a  Greek. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied  of  the  old  manner  — 
the  presentation  of  phases  of  nature  with  no  thought 
of  giving  more  than  the  vague  sensations  they  sug- 
gest:— 

The  plum-tree  is  a  straitened  thing;   the   cherry   is 
but  vain; 

3  A  Quiet  Road.  By  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese.  Boston: 
Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1896. 
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The  thorn  but  black  and  empty  at  the  turning  of  the 

lane: 
Yet  mile  by  mile  out  in  the  wind  the  peach  trees  blow 

and  blow, 
And  which  is  stem,  and  which  is  bloom,  not  any  maid 

can  know. 

Drips  and  drips  the  last  June  rain,  but  toward  the 

evenfall 

Copper  gleam  the  little  pools  behind  the  pear-trees  tall; 
In  a  whirl  of  violet,  and  the  fairest  thing  of  all, 
The  lavender,  the  lavender  sways  by  the  sagging  wall ! 

One  quotation  will  serve  to  show  the  second  manner 
—  that  in  which  the  human  thought  and  feeling  are 
read  into  and  made  a  part  of  the  nature  represented : — 

Then  shall  you  be,  0  Spring,  like  unto  him 

Who  bides,  young  heir  of  all. 
In  an  old  house,  with  many  memories  dim, 

Engirt  by  poplars  tall. 
And  knows  not  why  his  tears  begin  to  fall. 

He  hears  without  the  delicate  winds  go  by, 

And  one  thrush  twilightward, 
Loosing  his  heart  unto  the  quiet  sky; 

But  indoors  sits  he,  pored 
Over  vague  tales  of  the  dear,  vanished  lord. 

In  reading  the  third  volume  made  up  from  the  un- 
published poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  room  will  be 
found  for  speculation  as  to  what  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion was  which  governed  the  choice  of  the  poems  pub- 
lished in  the  other  two  books.  There  is  no  falling 
away  in  the  originality  and  strength  of  the  selections 
in  this  later  book,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  lyric 
quality,  a  carefulness  of  finish,  and  completeness  of 
poetic  quality,  not  found  in  the  earlier  volumes.  It 
would  seem  that  the  editors  were  so  struck  by  the 
startling  directness  of  her  thought,  the  vivid  and  origi- 
nal way  of  looking  at  things,  that  they  determined  to 
publish  only  those  verses  which  illustrated  these  qual- 
ities. The  impression  of  the  author  given  by  the  first 
books  was  that  she  was  not  so  much  a  writer  of  poetry 
as  one  who  had  poetic  thoughts,  but  without  the  power 
of  giving  them  full  expression.  This  third  volume  will 
go  far  toward  removing  the  impression.  The  poems 
are  much  more  sane  and  comprehensible,  and  many  of 
them  have  the  swing  and  go  of  real  melody.  They  do 
this,  however,  without  losing  strength.  What  could  be 
more  terse  and  to  the  point  than  these: — 

It  dropped  so  low  in  my  regard 
I  heard  it  hit  the  ground. 
And  go  to  pieces  on  the  stones 
At  bottom  of  my  mind. 

He  fumbles  at  your  spirit 

As  players  at  the  keys 
Before  they  drop  full  music  on; 

He  stuns  you  by  degrees. 

'Poems  by  ]{mily  Dickinson.  Third  Series.  Boston: 
Robert*  Brothers:  1896. 


To  make  a  prairie  it  takes  a  clover  and  one 
bee, — 

And  revery. 
And  revery  alone  will  do 

If  bees  are  few. 

The  morbid  tendency  of  her  mind  is  as  evident  in 
this  as  in  the  preceding  books.  Death,  especially  in 
its  homelier  and  more  intimate  phrases,  seems  to  have 
an  uncontrollable  fascination  for  her,  and  she  writes 
about  it  continually  and  with  most  uncanny  effect. 
Her  avoidance  of  men  and  women  seems  to  have 
brought  her  in  her  solitude  close  to  nature,  the  animals 
and  the  birds.  They  are  her  intimate  friends,  and  she 
speaks  of  them  with  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
actual  observation. 

High  from  the  earth  I  heard  a  bird; 

He  trod  upon  the  trees 
As  he  esteemed  them  trifles, 

And  then  he  spied  a  breeze.- 
And  situated  softly 

Upon  a  pile  of  wind 
Which  in  a  perturbation 

Nature  had  left  behind. 
A  joyous-going  fellow 

I  gathered  from  his  talk, 
Which  both  of  benediction 

And  badinage  partook. 
Without  apparent  burden 

I  learned  in  leafy  wood 
He  was  the  faithful  father 

Of  a  dependent  brood, 
And  this  untoward  transport 

His  remedy  for  care, — 
.A  contrast  to  our  respites. 

How  different  we  are! 

Clarence  Urmy's  verse-  is  of  the  sort  that  will  always 
find  ready  acceptance  by  the  magazines.  It  is  of  the 
kind  technically  known  as  "available";  that  is,  it  is 
always  up  to  a  standard  sufficient  to  carry  it  by  the 
"  readers."  It  never  voices  sentimentalism,  and  never 
verges  toward  the  intense.  It  is  the  calm  and  gentle 
expression  of  pleasant  thoughts  about  nature  and  life, 
has  a  good  local  color,  and  is  gracefully  artistic  in 
technical  workmanship.  OVERLAND  readers  have  seen 
examples  of  it  in  these  pages. 

Briefer   Notice 

IN  PLBASANT  style  and  with  a  sympathetic  touch 
Laura  Bride  Powers  has  told  again  the  more  than 
twice  told  tale  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  California 
Missions.  She  believes  in  her  theme,  is  enthusiastic 
in  her  praises  of  the  padres  and  their  zealous  labors, 
and  earnestly  exhorts  Californians  of  today  to  pre- 
serve from  further  loss  the  relics  of  this  Alpha  of 
white  civilization  in  the  State.  The  shape  and  plan  of 

SA  Vintage  of  Verse.  By  Clarence  llrmy.  William 
Doxey:  San  Francisco:  1897. 

''The  Missions  <if  California.  By  [.aura  Bride  1'mv. TV 
William  Doxey:  San  Francisco:  iS.,;. 
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the  little  volume  makes  |it  perhaps  the  most  conven- 
ient yet  printed  to  use  as  a  reference  book  of  mission 
annals;  for  though  little  is  told  of  each  mission,  yet 
that  little  is  easily  accessible.  There  are  good  half- 
tone reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  well  known 
and  venerable  facades.  It  will  prove  a  pleasant  sou- 
venir for  mission  visitors,  and  is  a  favorable  specimen 
of  local  bookmaking. 

MR.  WILLIAM  DOXEY  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
West  Coast  in  the  matter  of  publishing  books  of  gen- 
eral literature,  and  his  imprint  "  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lark  "  is  coming  to  have  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  dis- 
criminating readers.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  therefore 
on  his  latest  publication  the  words  "  The  Doxey  Press," 
indicating  that  he  has  established  his  own  printing 
plant,  and  no  longer  depends  as  formerly  on  the  Mur- 
dock,  Taylor,  and  other  presses. 

The  book  is  a  Guide  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pleasure  Resorts  of  California,1  got  out  presumably 
for  the  Christian  Endeavor  crowds.  The  work  is  well 
done,  everything  is  told  fairly,  and  with  a  legitimately 
chastened  enthusiasm  far  from  the  blare  of  the 
"  boomer."  Practical  points  are  there  in  abundance 
and  nothing  seems  to  be  lacking  to  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory guide  book.  It  has  permanent  value. 

THE  latest  Temple  Classic  to  hand  is  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution,  -  surely  a  keeping  up  of  the  high  tone  of  the 
series.  Lovers  of  Carlyle,  and  lovers  of  the  dainty  in 
book  making  will  be  glad  of  this  newest  addition.  Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  amiss  for  men  of  affairs  in  these 
days  to  read  again  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution; 

'Doxey's  Guide  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pleasure  Re- 
set: ts  of  California.  William  Doxey:  San  Francisco:  iSgy. 

-The  French  Revolution.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  The 
Temple  Classics.  London:  J.  M.  Dent:  1897.  For  .sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  Doxev. 


for  there  are  not  lacking  prophets  of  evil  that  croak  of 
insurrections  to  come  in  America  which  will  repeat  the 
terrors  of  the  earlier  day.  A  study,  therefore,  of  the 
conditions  which  led  to  that  revolution  and  of  the  aspects 
of  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  argue  intelligently  with 
these  ravens,  and  to  point  out  the  manifest  absurdity 
of  comparing  the  conditions  in  a  free  republic  with 
those  of  "  before  the  Deluge." 

The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock''  is  a  nice 
little  story.  It  is  not  stupid;  for  one  cannot  accuse 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  of  ever  writing  anything  exactly 
stupid.  Yet  if  we  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Page  had 
married  rich  it  is  to  be  feared  that  The  Old  Gentle- 
man would  be  styled  a  pot-boiler.  However,  it  can 
be  read  in  an  hour  and  forgotten  nearly  as  soon  after. 

That  Affair  .\~ext  Door*  is  a  harrowing  detective 
story  about  a  woman  that  was  stabbed  with  a  hat-pin. 
Anna  Katharine  Green's  books  sell  well,  however,  and 
if  taken  in  homeopathic  doses  will  hurt  no  one. 

E.  W.  HOR.NUNG  has  not  covered  himself  with  glory 
by  presenting  to  the  public  his  last  novel  —  My  Lord 
Duke.7'  It  is  the  tale  of  an  Australian  bushranger 
who  is  imported  into  London  as  the  heir  of  a  noble 
dukedom.  He  makes  the  usual  mistakes,  horrifies  so- 
ciety, and  fascinates  the  ladies.  The  story  is  poorly 
written,  feebly  carried  out,  and  totally  uninteresting. 
Mr.  Hornung  may  be  a  patriotic  Australian  but  he  is 
far  from  doing  that  marvelous  country  honor. 


Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock.  By  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1897.  75C. 

^That  Affair  Next  Door.    By  Anna   Katharine   Green: 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1897.  •  $t. 

5My   Lord    Duke.     By  H.    W.    Hornung.     New    York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  1897. 


Our  Trade  Relations  with  China 

(From  the  Denver  Time*.) 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN,  the  newly  appointed  consul 
from  the  United  States  to  Hong  Kong,  China,  arrived 
inJDenver  this  morning.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wildman  are 


en  route  from  Washington  to  Hong  Kong,  and  will 
leave  this  evening  for  San  Francisco,  whence  they  sail 
for  the  Orient  within  the  month. 

To  a  Times  reporter  Mr.  Wildman  talked  entertain- 
ingly of  the  far  East,  his  experience  in  that  quarter 
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of  the  globe  having  been  quite  extensive,  and  of 
his  plans  for  the  future.  Said  he:  "I  am  going  over 
to  China  with  the  intention  of  building  up  our  trade 
with  that  country,  There  is  a  splendid  market  there 
for  goods  which  we  could  furnish  just  as  well,  and 
more  cheaply,  than  England,  which  country  has  a 
monopoly  at  the  present  time.  The  only  trouble  with 
America  and  the  Oriental  market  in  the  past  has  been 
that  that  market  has  not  been  studied.  People  have 
wondered  that  American  products  are  not  used  there 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  English,  and  those  of  other 
foreign  countries,  but  there  is  nothing  wonderful  about 
it  to  me.  Those  people  want  certain  things,  and  they 
will  buy  nothing  else.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the 
country  require  certain  kinds  of  goods  and  only  these 
kinds  can  be  readily  dosposed  of.  Now  take  for  in- 
stance, cotton  goods,  which  are  used  extensively  in 
China  and  other  Eastern  countries.  The  people  can 
not  make  them  there  as  cheaply  as  they  can  import 
them,  and  consequently  they  import.  But  they  do  not 
touch  cotton  goods  of  American  manufacture,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  goods  sent  are  not  suitable 
to  the  natural  conditions. 

"  The  weather  is  so  warm  and  sultry  that  cotton 
goods  of  the  thinnest  possible  texture  are  in  demand 
and  nothing  else  is  worn.  American  cotton  is  all  made 
heavy,  with  the  result  that  it  cannot  be  sold  there. 

"  At  present  almost  our  entire  trade  with  China,  at 
least  all  of  our  export  trade,  is  in  petroleum  and  flour. 
Russia  is  trying  to  break  into  our  commerce  as  regards 
petroleum,  but  with  care  she  can  be  kept  from  inter- 
fering with  us.  The  American  shippers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  the  oil  over  there  in  large  cans, 
necessitating  the  purchase  of  these  cans  and  thus  mak- 
ing the  selling  price  a  trifle  greater  than  would  be  the 
case  were  these  cans  not  used.  Russia  has  started  in 
with  the  use  of  tank  ships,  into  which  the  oil  is 
pumped  into  tanks  when  it  is  unloaded.  By  the  use  of 
these  ships  the  cost  of  the  petroleum  to  the  consumers 
is  less.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  even  this  will  affect 
our  market  to  any  great  extent.  The  Russian  oil 
smokes  and  makes  a  poorer  light  than  ours.  It  is  only 
recently  that  petroleum  has  been  generally  used  in 
those  countries,  but  since  its  introduction  it  has  com- 
pletely supplemented  the  use  of  cocoanut  oil. 

"  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  flour 
market  in  China,  with  the  result  that  our  trade  in  that 
article  of  commerce  is  on  the  increase. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  petroleum  and  flour  that  is 
disposed  of  over  there,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 
against  us.  We  import  any  quantity  of  raw  material 
from  the  Orient,  including  tea,  rice,  and  silk,  while  we 
have  only  the  two  articles  named  with  which  to  offset 
this  importation.  Our  export  trade  will  improve  from 
now  un,  mark  my  word." 


Mr.  Wildman  was  appointed  United  States  consul  to 
Hong  Kong  by  President  McKinley.  June  29th  last. 
Hong  Kong  is  recognized  as  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant shipping  point  in  China,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  the  President  selected  Mr.  Wildman  for  the  place, 
knowing  of  his  experience.  Under  President  Harrison 
he  was  consul  general  to  Singapore,  Malay  peninsula, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  President's  administra- 
tion, and  later  was  sent  to  Barmen,  Germany,  in  the 
intrests  of  this  government.  He  returned  home  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
and  was  made  United  States  commissioner.  Mr.  Wild- 
man was  instrumental  in  securing  for  the  fair  the 
finest  exhibit  displayed,  that  from  Singapore,  and  be- 
longing to  Abbu  Baker,  at  that  time  sultan  of  Johore. 
Mr.  Wildman  is  a  newpaper  man  by  profession,  being 
at  the  present  time  the  editor  of  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  of  San  Francisco,  and  formerly  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Idaho  Statesman. 

MR.  T.  A.  PERKINS,  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  has  compiled 
a  catalogue  of  the  graduates  of  that  institution.  This 
work  was  suggested  by  the  recent  federation  of  the 
departmental  associations  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  the  Hastings  College  is  one.  Previous 
catalogues  were  found  so  defective  that  Mr.  Perkins 
was  moved  to  do  the  work  afresh.  The  number 
catalogued  in  the  classes  from  1881  to  1897  inclusive 
is  482,  of  whom  22  have  the  "  fatal  asterisk  "  prefixed, 
—  162  of  the  list  had  a  previous  college  degree,  81  of 
them  from  the  University  of  California.  Many  of 
them  are  names  known  as  among  the  most  successful 
of  the  younger  practitioners  of  the  California  bar. 

Mr.  Perkins  expresses  the  hope  in  his  preface  that 
this  catalogue  may  lead  to  tlie  compiling  of  a  general 
catalogue  of  all  the  University  departments.  This 
surely  would  be  a  good  thing.  A  decennial  official  cat- 
alogue, with  annual  and  biennial  supplements,  sold  for 
a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  presswork  and  paper, 
ought  to  be  issued  as  in  the  older  colleges.  A  move- 
ment in  this  direction  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
new  federation  to  undertake. 

HON.  W.  W.  FOOTE,  a  director  of  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  Publishing  Company,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  liudd  a  member  of  the  Yosemite  Commission. 

ON  JUNE  9th  the  University  of  Idaho  conferred  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  Rounsevelle  Wildman, 
editor  of  this  magazine. 

OWINC  to  Mr.  Wildman's  absence  in  New  York,  the 
Sanctum  talk  has  been  omitted  this  month  for  the  first 
time  in  four  years. 
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ALASKA  BY  LAND  AND  SEA 


I.— THE  VOYAGE  AND  THE    NATIVES 


BY  LINCOLN  COTHRAN,  M.  D. 


N  the  morning  of  April  19th, 
1895, 1  sailed  for  Alaska 
to  act  as  physician  and 
surgeon  to  a  large  sal- 
mon packing  company. 
After  a  not  particularly 
eventful  voyage  of 
twenty-seven  days,  we 
saw  the  first  indications 
of  land  in  drifting  sea- 
weeds floating  by.  The  remainder  of  the  sea 
trip  is  described  in  the  following  notes  from 
a  diary  made  at  the  time. 

May  17th,  11  A.  M. 

We  are  sailing  beautifully  this  morning, 
the  yards  square,  before  a  fair  wind.  Cal- 
culations indicate  we  shall  sight  land  before 
night.  The  vessel  just  passed  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  large  gray  albatross  —  the 
condor  of  the  seas.  He  stretched  his  gigan- 
tic wings,  measuring  ten  to  twelve  feet  from 
tip  to  tip,  and  beat  against  the  water  many 
times  before  he  was  able  to  rise. 

4  P.  M. 

Wind  has  become  stronger  and  we  are 
drawing  close  to  land,  or  rather  to  huge, 
barren,  and  desolate  rock-islands  —  ten- 
anted only  by  wild  fowl.  These  rocks  are 
islands  situated  near  the  western  end  of  the 
Alaskan  peninsula.  In  order  to  reach  Ber- 
ing sea  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  a 
strait  only  twelve  miles  wide,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  hedged  with  innumerable  rocks 
and  sunken  reefs,  to  strike  one  of  which 


would  mean  certain  destruction.  The  strait 
known  as  Unimak  pass  lies  between  Ogomak 
and  Unimak  islands.  Both  of  these  islands 
contain  live  volcanoes.  The  pass  is  ren- 
dered more  dangerous  because  it  is  almost 
constantly  enveloped  in  dense  fog  with  no 
warning  light-house  nor  fog-horn.  iTwo 
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hours  more  will  bring  us  to  the  pass.  It  is 
snowing  now  and  one  cannot  see  half  a  mile 
away. 

5:30  P.  M. 

The  cry  of  "Land  ho!"  made  us  rush 
from  the  dinner  table  to  the  deck.  Dead 
ahead  loomed  up  a  rugged,  snow-clad  moun- 
tain range,  looking  spectral  and  forbidding 
in  the  storm  of  sleet  raining  down  upon  us. 
Captain  Peterson  yelled:  "Luff  the  rudder! 
Tack  ship!"  and  as  the  great  vessel  slowly 
turned  about,  rolling  and  pitching  in  a  heavy 
sea,  he  cried:  "Call  up  the  watch  below! 
All  hands  on  deck!"  For  nearly  an  hour 
we  watched  these  white  mountains  which 
had  so  dangerously  and  unexpectedly  blocked 
our  passage,  then  they  faded  in  the  fog  and 
distance. 

We  had  missed  the  "pass,"  and  nearly 
gone  to  pieces  on  those  rocks.  Something 
was  wrong.  Observations  and  reckonings 
were  made  at  noon,  so  it  was  thought  our 
exact  location  was  known;  and  we  had 
steered  for  Unimak  pass.  The  ocean  cur- 
rent setting  westward  had  been  taken  into 
account,  so  the  error  lay  either  in  some  in- 
explicable deviation  of  the  compass  or  else 
the  ship's  chronometer  was  wrong,  thus 
putting  us  off  in  our  longitude. 

May  18th,  1:30  P.  M. 

Tall  mountains  covered  with  sonwdrifts 


again  came  into  view  at  nine  o'clock.  These 
were  taken  to  be  Unalaska  island,  so  we 
made  off  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
steered  northeast,  hoping  to  strike  the  pass. 
It  was  so  foggy  the  altitude  of  the  sun  could 
not  be  taken  at  noon,  and  we  don't  know 
where  we  are. 

3  P.  M. 

We  are  now  sailing  in  full  sight  of  land 
that  we  take  to  be  Tigalda  island,  one  of  the 
Aleutian  group  that  lies  along  the  Alaskan 
peninsula. 

3:30  P.  M. 

Sighted  Ugomak  island,  which  gives  us 
our  bearings.  On  the  strait  side  is  a  tow- 
ering bluff,  once  seen  always  to  be  remem- 
bered. We  are  steering  boldly  into  the 
pass. 

10  o'clock  P.  M. 

We  are  now  within  the  headlands  and 
darkness  gathering  fast,  our  course  west  by 
north,  with  a  fair  wind,  flood  tide,  and  calm 
sea. 

May  19th,  3:30  A.  M. 

The  second  mate  awoke  me  and  I  went  up 
on  the  deck  to  see  the  volcano  of  Pogrum- 
poi.  With  all  canvas  spread  we  were  cut- 
ting the  waters  of  Bering  sea.  The  sun  was 
rising  and  filled  the  heavens  with  pale  opal 
luminance.  It  came  up  behind  a  low  moun- 
tain range  on  Unimak  island,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  rocky  pinnacles.  High 
above  them  all,  like  the  pyramid  of  Cheops 
beside  children's  playhouses,  isolated  and 
lonely,  loomed  the  volcano  of  Pogrumpoi. 
About  every  three  minutes  a  cloud  of  black 
smoke  slowly  gathered  about  the  summit 
and  then  the  wind  would  waft  it  away. 
After  we  had  enjoyed  this  unwonted  spec- 
tacle for  half  an  hour  a  curtain  of  fog  shut 
off  the  view. 

7:30  P.  M. 

No  land  in  sight. 

May  29th,  A.  M. 

Was  just  awakened  by  a  noise  resembling 
crushing  of  bottles.  We  are  passing  through 
an  ice-pack  formed  of  small  floes  which  seem 
to  be  fast  thawing.  The  sound  is  produced 
by  the  ice  grating  against  our  copper  sides. 

6  A.  M. 

On  all  sides  of  us  are  innumerable  ice- 
floes which  project  from  six  inches  to  six 
feet  above  the  water.  Their  tops  are  cov- 
ered with  snow.  This  ice  is  formed  in  the 
rivers  and  along  the  shallow  shores,  and 
carried  out  to  sea  by  the  tides  and  currents 
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there  receiving  further  increments  by  freez- 
ing spray  and  snow. 

6  P.  M. 

We  have  steered  a  zigzag  course  all  day, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  these  ice 
masses.  They  form  nearly  continuous  strings 
about  five  hundred  yards  wide  and  many 
miles  in  length.  A  clear  belt  of  sea  sev- 
eral miles  in  width  intervenes  till  the  next 
string.  At  two  miles  distance  they  remind 
me  of  the  San  Joaquin  plains  covered  with 
white  greese. 

May  21st,  6  P.  M. 

No  more  ice  today.  It  is  bitter  cold,  the 
thermometer  standing  at  thirty-two  degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 

Bering  sea  is  as  smooth  and  placid  as  an 
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inland  lake.  The  water  is  greenish  in  hue, 
and  nowhere  exceeds  ninety  fathoms  in 
depth,  the  average  depth  being  forty-five 
fathoms.  The  ship  was  hove  to  for  an  hour 
and  we  had  fine  sport  catching  codfish. 
Every  sailor  and  passenger  put  out  a  line, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  decks  were  covered 
with  flapping  fish.  A  piece  of  bacon  is  the 
best  bait.  There  is  only  one  feature  to  mar 
your  pleasure.  As  you  pull  in  the  line,  which 
has  been  let  down  three  hundred  feet,  the 
lower  half  is  covered  with  a  yellow,  slippery 
slime,  and  your  hands  soon  become  lacer- 
erated  and  benumbed  with  the  cold. 

May  22d. 

Beating  around  to  avoid  the  ice  again  to- 
day.    It  is  only  about  fifty  miles  to  Cape 
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Constantine.  Should  the  wind  turn  fair  will 
make  the  Nushagak  river  and  cast  anchor 
sometime  tomorrow  afternoon. 

May  23d. 

Sun  shining  brightly ;  sky  clear,  but  head 
winds  drive  us  out  of  our  course. 

2:30  P.M. 

Passing  now  within  ten  miles  of  Haga- 
meister  island.  This  white,  flattened,  rocky 
waste  presents  a  picture  of  indescribable 
desolation.  To  the  southward  lies  Walrus 
island,  from  which  the  snow  has  not  yet 
melted. 

May  24th,  8  A.  M. 

Again  we  are  crashing  through  white  ice- 
fields before  a  strong  wind.  The  ship  is 
dismantled  of  nearly  all  her  sails  to  lessen 
speed. 

8  P.  M. 

As  far  from  Nushagak  as  three  days  ago. 
Headwinds  and  ice'  impede  our  voyage. 
We  are  sailing  in  a  salt  pond  about  four 
miles  in  diameter  surrounded  by  banks  of 
impenetrable  ice.  Where  the  packs  have 
jammed  together  carried  by  counter  cur- 
rents, enormous  slabs  are  piled  on  top  of 
one  another  like  tombstones.  We  sail  alone 
in  this  little  sea,  our  wake  describing  snake- 
tracks  and  figure  eights.  It  will  be  the 
good  God's  luck  if  we  do  not  tie  ourselves 
in  a  knot  which  we  cannot  slip  through.  If 
a  gale  of  wind  should  spring  up  it  would 
drive  the  ice  down  upon  us,  and  the  old 
Merom  with  her  cargo  of  human  freight 
would  find  her  last  resting  place  at  the 
bottom  of  Bering  sea. 

May  26th,  7:30  p.  M. 

Han  through  a  rift  in  the  ice  last  evening; 
sailing  all  day  with  a  fair  wind  toward 
Hagameister  island,  which  lies  close  to  the 
mainland  of  Alaska.  We  hope  to  sail  east 
by  south  between  the  shore  and  the  ice- 
packs to  Cape  Constantine  and  then  enter 
the  Nushagak  river.  We  are  in  the  same 
position  as  four  days  ago  when  driven  off 
by  contrary  winds  and  ice.  Sighted  Haga- 
meister island  a  few  minutes  ago.  Sun  sets 
at  8:45  today,  but  the  twilight  is  long,  last- 
ing beyond  10:30  P.  M. 

8:30  A.  M. 

Two  more  of  the  salmon  packing  fleet 
bound  for  Bristol  Bay  district  are  close  by 
us,  sailing  on  the  same  tack.  Ice  on  the 
east  again  shuts  us  out  from  ('ape  Constan- 
tine. 


May  28th. 

Today  is  exactly  like  yesterday. 

May  29th. 

A  high  wind  just  sprang  up,  and  the 
Merom  is  throwing  off  the  foam  like  a  race- 
horse. A  thick  fog  exists,  caused  by  the 
air  becoming  warmer  (forty-five  degrees, 
Fahrenheit),  blowing  over  the  frozen  floes. 
A  moment  ago  we  plunged  by  the  schooner 
Lewis,  beam  to  beam.  Her  sailors  blew  a 
hoarse  horn  —  the  only  human  sound  we 
have  heard  in  thirty-nine  days  beside  those 
made  on  our  bark. 

Since  headway  on  our  course  cannot  be 
made,  the  main  concern  is  to  avoid  collision 
with  one  of  the  other  ships  and  to  keep  safe 
from  being  crushed  and  sunk  in  the  ice.  In 
this  far-off  unfrequented  sea  a  collision  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  even  fire  —  the 
two  most  appalling  cries  that  could  ring  out 
on  the  dock  of  a  doomed  ship.  The  cap- 
tain poured  out  a  pint  of  castor  oil  into  an 
old  rusty  fog-horn  which  works  with  a 
piston.  At  half  minute  intervals  all  night 
a  sailor  on  the  forecastle  deck  pumped  out 
long  thunderous  wails. 

May  30th,  3  p.  M. 

In  a  thick  fog  we  spoke  the  bark  Kenny 
at  fifty  yards  distance.  She  had  run  up 
against  an  ice  field  and  then  gone  off.  We 
plunged  into  it  past  the  Kenny,  but  had  not 
proceeded  two  hundred  yards  before  we 
were  bumping  against  icebergs  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  from  top  to  bottom.  Soon  the 
ice  became  a  solid  mass,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  extricate  ourselves. 
Every  minute  the  old  ship  creaked  and 
trembled  as  if  her  ribs  were  being  knocked 
in,  and  the  splinters  flew  while  we  crashed 
into  large  masses  of  ice,  some  of  them  two 
hundred  feet  long.  Nearly  all  the  sails 
were  taken  in  to  slacken  speed.  We 
worked  our  way  slowly  and  tediously  and 
finally  got  out  of  the  dangerous  situation. 

9:30  P.  M. 

Am  writing  without  aid  of  artificial  light. 
Still  steering  a  devious  way  among  the  ice- 
bergs. Thermometer  has  been  at  the  freez- 
ing point  all  day.  Our  ship  looks  like  a 
Santa  Claus  outfit.  The  dense  fog  blowing 
through  the  shrouds  and  rigging  is  frozen 
white  and  presents  the  appearance  of  bits 
of  cotton  stuck  on  everywhere.  The  heavy, 
damp  sails  are  frozen  stiff  and  crackle  and 
rasp  as  they  are  hoisted  by  the  men  hauling 
the  halyards. 
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ESKIMO   WIFE   OF   GERMAN    TRAPPER    AT 
KANOOLIK 

May  31st. 

This  morning"  we  are  stuck  fast  in  the 
ice.  At  7  A.  M. —  0,  glad  sound! —  we  heard 
a  steam  whistle,  and  soon  the  little  steamer 
Hattie  Gage  (my  friend,  Captain  Nelson, 
commander)  lay  along  side  of  us.  The 
steamer  took  us  in  tow  up  the  river.  We 
might  have  lain  in  the  ice  two  or  three 
weeks  in  helpless  peril  were  it  not  for  this 
timely  aid. 

The  steam  tender  left  us  clear  of  ice  in 
the  mouth  of  Nushagak  river,  and  started 
back  to  tow  the  other  vessels  in.  We 
dropped  anchor  for  the  night  in  twelve 
fathoms  of  water. 

June  2d,  10  A.  M. 

It  is  a  wonderful  morning,  the  air  is 
redolent  with  stimulating  ozone,  and  the 
sun  shines  warm,  with  thermometer  at  sev- 
enty-two degrees,  Fahrenheit. 

The  low  river  banks  on  either  side  of  us 
four  miles  away  are  fringed  with  ruffles  of 
broken  ice.  The  high  rugged  hills  to  the 
northwest  are  streaked  with  melting  snow- 
drifts in  the  ravines  and  sunless  slopes; 
while  the  ridges  and  projecting  peaks  stand 
out  gray  and  barren. 

Were  there  only  a  forest  with  green  foli- 


age it  would  be  an  ideal  picnic  time  and 
place, —  the  sunshine  is  so  warm,  the  wind 
so  soft  and  mild.  This  is  written  on  deck 
in  my  shirt  sleeves. 

We  sailed  up  the  river  opposite  to  the 
cannery  at  the  native  village  of  Kanulik 
(sometimes  called  Carmel  by  the  Moravian 
missionaries )  and  dropped  pemanent  an- 
chor. 

About  three  hundred  yards  away,  above 
the  high  yellow  river  bank,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  natives  and  a  pack  of  howling 
dogs,  stood  Reverend  John  Schokert,  the 
missionary.  As  we  came  in  sight  he  hoisted 
the  American  flag  and  fired  a  salute. 

In  a  few  minutes  dozens  of  natives  came 
paddling  out  to  us  in  their  kyaks  and  bi- 
darkas.  As  they  sat  in  their  skin  boats 
watching  us  it  was  curious  to  see  them 
smile  and  hear  them  call  out:  "Che  mee! 
Che  mee!"  This  is  their  salutation. 

These  natives  are  short  in  stature,  aver- 
aging five  feet.  They  have  the  racial  char- 
acteristics of  the  Mongol,  straight,  black, 
coarse  hair,  retreating  forehead,  black  or 
brown  eyes  with  the  outer  angles  elevated, 
high  cheek  bones,  and  dark  smoky-yellow 
complexion,  which  is  doubtless  modified  by 
the  climate  and  their  habit  of  life. 

They  are  a  simple,  trustful,  honest,  moral, 
and  truth-telling  people.  Each  of  the  young 
men  is  married  to  a  single  wife.  They 
have  but  a  small  progeny  —  one  to  five 
children.  Prostitution  among  the  women  is 
almost  unknown.  A  few  white  men  who 
live  here  have  taken  native  wives. 

They  are  never  so  happy  as  when  giving 
succor  to  a  white  man  in  danger,  who,  in 
return,  browbeats,  swindles,  and  endeavors 
to  contaminate  them,  and  even  strikes  down 
the  hand  whose  skill,  perhaps,  has  saved 
him  from  death  in  the  treacherous  rivers, 
maybe  from  starvation,  or  guided  him 
through  the  trackless  snow  to  shelter  and 
life.  It  is  true  they  are  ignorant  of  our 
civilization.  They  have  no  luxuries  no 
telegraphs,  no  steamboats  and  railroads,  no 
great  cities,  no  factories,  no  churches  (ex- 
cept of  late  years  those  managed  by  Rus- 
sian priests  and  missionaries),  no  colleges, 
no  newspapers,  no  books.  They  also  have 
no  mortgages,  no  landlords,  no  tenement 
houses,  no  sweat-shops,  no  insane  asylums, 
no  poor  houses,  no  tramps,  no  usurers,  no 
remorseless  combinations  of  capital,  abso- 
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lutely  no  crime,  and  hence  no  need  for  pen- 
itentiaries. Their  individual  efforts  pro- 
cure raiment,  food,  and  shelter,  yet  they 
share  readily  with  one  another  should  any 
one  need  help, —  not  with  reluctant  and 
niggardly  charity  as  in  alms-houses,  nor 
with  the  lofty  scorn  bestowed  upon  the 
beggars  of  modern  civilization. 

Their   food   is   derived   from   seals   and 
beluga  whales,  and  from  small  fish,  which 


turn  the  stomach  of  a  starving  white  man. 
The  majority  of  the  Eskimos  —  men  and 
women  alike  —  wear  a  dress  (parka)  made 
of  many  squirrel  skins  (about  seventy) 
patched  together,  with  the  tails  and  legs 
hanging  in  tassels  all  over  the  garment. 
In  shape  it  is  very  much  like  a  night  gown, 
reaching  below  the  knees.  It  has  a  fur 
collar.  The  cap  is  made  of  some  kind  of 
fur.  Their  boots  are  hand  sewed  from  hair- 
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after  drying  without  salt  are  placed  in 
rough  boxes  (caches)  elevated  from  the 
ground  about  six  feet  to  protect  them  from 
ravenous  dogs.  The  boxes  are  covered  with 
moss  and  turf  to  keep  out  the  rain.  These 
people  are  fond  of  salmon  which  are  buried 
whole  (without  removing  the  entrails)  in 
the  frozen  ground,  and  exhumed  in  the 
winter.  In  appearance  they  look  as  when 
placed  in  the  ground.  They  do  not  smell 
bad,  but  their  taste  tempts  none  other  than 
the  native  palate, —  one  mouthful  would 


seal  skin.  A  truthful  description  can  but 
attest  to  their  uncleanliness  of  person.  The 
raiment  of  squirrel  skins  is  worn  without 
change  until  it  literally  falls  from  their 
bodies.  Still  they  are  not  more  filthy  than 
whites  in  similar  destitution. 

The  village  of  Kanulik,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest, and  typical  of  them  all,  is  situated  on 
a  low  hill  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nu- 
shagak,  about  forty  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Except  the  fish  caches  nothing  is  visible  of 
the  village  on  the  surface  but  a  slightly 
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raised  mound  with  a  small  hole  about  two 
by  three  feet  for  the  entrance  of  a  "  snow- 
house."  You  can  enter  this  hole  upon  your 
hands  and  knees  and  crawl  along  a  horizon- 
tal tunnel  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  You 
suddenly  find  yourself  in  a  small  outer 
chamber,  then  glide  along  another  tunnel 
for  the  same  distance,  when  you  reach  the 
burrow  proper.  This  contains  two  or  three 
straw-moss  beds,  a  fire-place  with  ventila- 
tion in  roof,  and  various  articles,  such  as 
rude  cooking  utensils,  wearing  apparel, 
tools,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows. 

Each  home  is  the  factory  and  the  store 
house  for  all  needful  implements  and  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  exigencies  of  existence. 
Every  one  knows  or  learns  how  to  make 
clothing,  boats,  bows  and  arrows,  spears, 
fish-nets,  sleds,  dog-harness,  etc.  They  are 
versed  in  woodcraft  with  its  thousand  in- 
tricacies, the  paths  through  the  endless  for- 
ests and  frozen  tundras,  through  swamps 
and  rivers  with  their  perilous  rapids  and 
waterfalls.  They  know  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  all  animals.  Their  foresight  of 
the  weather-changes  and  sudden  storms  is 
immensely  superior  to  our  gimcrack  signal 
service. 

In  variety  and  experience  of  life,  in  ver- 
satility of  knowledge  and  handicraft,  the 
despised  native  is  a  paragon  of  intelligence 
when  compared  with  the  average  working- 
man  with  his  dull,  routine,  humdrum  exist- 
ence. Contrast  the  horizon  of  a  laborer  in 
a  Massachusetts  shoe  factory,  who  spends 
his  life  in  nailing  pegs  into  the  heel  of  a 
machine-made  shoe. 

The  bidarkas  are  twelve  to  thirty  feet 
long,  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  width, 
and  about  sixteen  inches  deep.  They  con- 
tain one  to  three  holes  to  sit  in,  and  are 
made  of  tanned  seal  or  bear  skin  stretched 
like  a  drum  over  a  light  birch  framework. 
They  are  ideal  in  construction  as  furnishing 
the  least  resistance  to  passage  through 
water.  On  account  of  their  extreme  nar- 
rowness, they  are  liable  to  capsize  and  go 
to  the  bottom  in  other  than  a  native's  man- 
agement; but  it  is  something  like  riding  a 
bicycle,  —  when  you  have  learned  to  ride 
you  wonder  how  you  could  once  have  been 
so  clumsy. 

Their  villages  are  invariably  located  on  a 
river  bank,  near  its  mouth  or  else  high  up 
at  the  river's  source  by  a  lake.  Two  con- 
siderations determine  the  location;  first, 


suitability  for  catching  walruses,  whales, 
seals,  and  fish  (salmon,  trout,  and  white- 
fish).  Second,  proximity  to  land  abounding 
in  berries.  The  mossberry,  a  small  round 
black  berry  growing  in  the  moss,  ripens  in 
the  fall  and  is  then  good  to  eat,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  snow  is  still  good  several 
months  later  when  the  snow  melts.  The 
huckleberries  are  as  large  as  big  gooseber- 
ries and  very  juicy  and  palatable.  Salmon 
berries,  which  look  like  the  roe  of  salmon, 
only  much  larger,  are  sweet  and  appetizing. 
Their  little  wild  cranberries  are  delicious. 

The  Eskimos  are  natural  night  prowlers, 
being  in  this  respect  like  savage  animals. 
They  are  compelled  to  take  advantage  of 
the  changing  tides  to  do  their  traveling, 
hunting,  and  fishing;  hence  they  only  sleep 
when  through  their  work,  day  or  night  cut- 
ting no  figure.  Another  reason  for  this 
unusual  custom  is  the  great  length  of  days 
in  summer  —  over  nineteen  hours  on  June 
21st  —  when  the  shortness  of  the  nights 
compels  sleep  while  the  sun  shines.  In  win- 
ter the  days  are  short  and  nights  long,  and 
something  must  be  done  in  the  long  dark 
hours.  There  are  no  idlers  among  them. 

Once  every  year,  about  October  ^Oth,  the 
natives  from  many  villages  congregate  at 
one  place  for  the  joyful  "  give-away  "  dance. 
Every  able-bodied  man  brings  some  of  his 
most  valuable  effects,  as  bidarkas.  hunting 
implements,  skins,  fish,  or  clothing,  and  they 
are  all  gradually  piled  up  in  one  heap.  Men 
and  women  bedeck  themselves  in  barbaric 
toggery,  bear  claws  about  their  heads,  long 
hair  collars,  and  other  wild  ornaments. 
They  form  a  circle,  singing  and  wildly  ges 
ticulating,  and  each  advances  in  turn  into 
the  center  and  piles  his  present  upon  the 
pyramid.  They  vie  with  one  another  in  this 
give-away  dance  to  bring  their  best  effects. 
At  its  conclusion  some  of  those  who  were 
the  richest  have  absolutely  nothing  left  but 
the  skin  upon  their  backs. 

Those  among  them  infirm  or  helpless  by 
reason  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  calamity, 
appropriate  according  to  their  needs  the 
articles  that  have  been  given  away.  Thus, 
yearly,  is  accomplished  that  distribution  of 
life's  good  things,  amid  overflowing  hearts, 
general  rejoicing,  and  no  regrets,  which  it 
takes  generations  of  misgovernment  and 
cruelty  to  approximate  in  civilized  ( ? )  com- 
munities, and  then  only  through  revolution 
and  slaughter. 
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The  Eskimos  have  no  words  signifying, 
"  Thank  you."  Every  generous  deed  is  done 
simply  and  naturally,  without  thought  of 
value  of  service  rendered,  or  expectation  of 
reward.  Every  one's  door  or  larder  is  as 
open  to  the  stranger  as  one  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood. 

In  the  family  circle  whipping  of  children 
or  forcible  restraint  is  unknown.  In  an  in- 
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timate  acquaintance  with  more  than  one 
thousand  of  these  people,  seen  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, at  home,  at  play,  and  at  work, 
(of  course  barring  infants,)  I  have  never 
heard  a  child  cry.  No  wrong  is  ever  will- 
fully done  by  one  to  another;  hence  no  need 
for  penalty  or  punishment. 

Neither  do  they  set  up  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  king,  clothe  him  in  purple  robes,  and 
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encircle  his  head  with  a  crown,  to  lord  it 
over  them.  They  maintain  no  court,  do 
obeisance  to  no  ruler  with  imaginary  divine 
rights  and  superior  wisdom.  It  is  true  that 
in  every  village  there  is  a  man  called  the 
tyok  or  taion,  who  by  virtue  of  high  intel- 
ligence acts  in  an  advisory  capacity.  He 
is  respected  for  his  knowledge  and  better 
judgment,  and  does  what  he  can  to  further 
the  general  interests.  But  this  man  re- 
ceives no  unusual  attentions,  no  compensa- 
tion, and  is  not'  elevated  in  rank  or  caste 
by  virtue  of  being  the  taion. 

The  natives  are  subject  to  nearly  all  the 
common  diseases,  barring  nervous  com- 
plaints and  those  of  endemic  character  be- 
longing to  other  zones.  I  found  no  traces, 
however,  of  small-pox.  Tuberculosis  is 
even  more  prevalent  than  in  temperate 
zones.  This  is  owing  to  the  cold  and  damp- 
ness of  the  climate  necessitating  close 
quarters  in  the  snow-houses,  which  afford 
poor  chance  of  escaping  infection  from 
tubercle  bacilli.  Syphilis  was  introduced 
into  Nanek  in  the  summer  of  1895  by  a 
white  fisherman.  Two  cases  developed 
while  I  was  there,  one  in  a  man,  the  other 
in  a  woman.  They  are  the  first  authenti- 
cated cases  occurring  north  of  the  peninsula 
among  the  natives  of  Alaska.  This  disease, 
if  unchecked  by  the  instrumentality  of 
white  physicians,  is  destined  to  make  fright- 
ful inroads  with  these  people  —  even  to 
exterminate  their  race!  I  did  everything 
possible  to  quarantine  these  cases  and 
hasten  their  cure,  but  any  physician  knows 
that  in  four  months  very  little  can  be  ac- 
complished in  dealing  with  this  disease. 
The  shameless  white  scoundrels,  lost  to 
manhood  and  conscience,  who  spread  this 
poison  can  procure  relief  in  charity  hospi- 
tals upon  returning  to  San  Francisco;  but 
the  innocent  victims  of  their  criminal  lust, 
the  Eskimos,  must  rot  above  the  ground 
unless  further  medical  aid  is  soon  sent. 

Scurvy  is  very  common  in  spring,  owing 
to  the  meager,  semi-starvation  diet,  now 
limited  almost  solely  to  fish. 

The  saddest  feature  in  the  life  of  this 
cheerless  people  is  their  extreme  destitu- 
tion. Their  raiment  is  tattered  skins. 
Their  food,  little  better  than  carrion,  is  so 
scarce  that  many  of  them  perish  every  win- 
ter from  starvation. 

It  is  not  because  they  are  slothful,  indo- 
lent, or  improvident.  Twenty  years  ago, 


their  industry  in  hunting  and  fishing  yielded 
them  an  abundance  of  skins  for  clothing 
and  food  suitable  to  this  icy  clime.  The 
life-blood  of  the  Eskimos  with  their  inde- 
pendence and  manhood  has  been  swallowed 
up  by  three  great  corporations  whose  heads 
are  in  San  Francisco. 

About  fifty  men  have  grown  ^enormously 
rich  to  the  utter  degradation  and  impover- 
ishment of  a  virtuous  and  self-reliant  race. 
An  important  food  and  industrial  supply, 
the  whale,  has  been  dynamited  out  of  Alas- 
kan waters  by  the  steam-schooners  of  the 
Pacific  Whaling  Company.  The  seals  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  have  been  prac- 
tically annihilated  on  both  land  and  sea  by 
the  Alaska  Fur  and  Commercial  Company. 
This  company,  has  wrought  its  purposes  in 
Alaska  by  fixing  a  bondage  on  the  natives 
more  galling  and  detestable  than  outright 
slavery,  because  it  disclaims  responsibility 
or  care  for  its  wretched  serfs. 

Under  the  guise  of  preserving  the  game 
from  quick  destruction,  and  to  prevent  up- 
risings of  the  natives  against  the  company's 
traders  at  the  various  posts  (they  line  the 
mainland  and  peninsula  from  Sitka  to  Ber- 
ing straits,  and  extend  up  the  many  large 
rivers),  a  law  was  caused  to  be  enacted  at 
Washington  prohibiting  the  sale  of  repeat- 
ing arms  to  the  natives  of  Alaska.  This 
was  a  ruse  to  keep  outside  parties  away, 
and  to  enable  the  traders  themselves  to 
supply  arms  at  unheard  of  and  almost  fabu- 
lous prices.  The  native  was  not  slow  in 
appreciating  the  superiority  of  fire-arms 
over  bows  and  arrows  in  hunting  bears  and 
seals.  The  method  of  exchange  was  as 
follows:  The  rifle  was  set  upright  on  the 
ground,  stock  down,  and  the  natives  piled 
skins  upon  one  another  flatwise  until  the 
stack  reached  to  the  muzzle.  Thus,  often, 
more  than  eight  or  nine  hudred  dollars 
worth  of  fine  furs  were  obtained  for  a  ten- 
dollar  gun. 

There  never  was  any  excuse  for  the  law 
which  gave  opportunity  to  perpetrate  this 
shameful  robbery.  In  spite  of  its  ostensible 
purpose  the  fur-bearing  animals  have  be- 
come almost  extinct.  The  natives  have  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  forbearance  and  looked 
on  in  all  humility  at  the  devastation  this 
company  has  made.  So  far  from  an  up- 
rising against  the  traders  ( whom,  God 
knows,  they  ought  to  have  annihilated), 
there  has  been  but  one  native  homicide  in 


thirty,  years  among  a  population  of  many 
thousands,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
company's  traders  themselves  supplied  the 
Eskimos  with  guns  better  to  equip  them  as 
hunters.  The  law  referred  to  has  been  only 
a  flimsy  mosquito  bar  to  cover  the  unblush- 
ing extortion  practised  by  the  Alaska  Fur 
and  Commercial  Company.  This  iniquitous 
law  ought  to  be  instantly  repealed,  then  the 
natives  can  buy  guns  from  other  parties  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

These  trading  posts  also  supply  the  natives 
with  cheap-John  tea,  tobacco,  crackers,  cal- 
ico, and  worthless  gewgaws,  such  as  tin  cru- 
cifixes and  brass  rings. 

The  poor,  hungry,  half-naked  native  in  his 
craving  for  tea  and  tobacco  (they  dare  not 
madden  him  with  whisky  for  fear  he  will 
turn  upon  them)  has  thus  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  his  own  undoing. 

Independence  and  plenty  have  been  ex- 
changed for  serfdom  and  squalor  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  animals  of  this  land.  In 
the  summer  the  country  is  covered  with 
high  grass  and  flowers.  Unless  you  go  far 
.away  in  the  interior,  you  will  tire  yourself 
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wandering  over  the  tundras  and  through  the 
forests  and  never  see  a  vestige  of  life,  ex- 
cept very  rarely,  a  frightened  ptarmigan. 
And  yet  innumerable  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  furs  have  been  taken  here.  Not 
long  ago  the  sea,  the  river  banks,  the  lakes, 
tundras,  and  mountains,  swarmed  with  seals, 
otters,  foxes,  minx,  bears,  lynx,  martens, 
beavers,  wolverines,  and  wild  reindeer. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until 
the  last  food  source  of  the  Eskimos  will  be- 
come ruined  by  the  numerous  salmon  can- 
neries, which  are  now  under  the  control  of 
another  big  corporation  called  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association. 

Secretary  Seward's  purchase  of  Alaska  in 
1865,  for  seven  million  dollars,  has  never 
benefited  the  common  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  one 
iota.  It  has  enriched  a  few,  however,  — 
the  members  of  three  gigantic  corporations, 
who  have  literally  skinned  the  land  of  most 
all  its  natural  wealth  and  left  nothing  in  re- 
turn that  could  in  any  way  aid  its  develop- 
ment. These  corporations  are  guilty  of  re- 
ducing a  happy  and  prosperous  people  to 
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an  extremity  of  destitution  and  misery  un- 
paralleled on  this  planet. 

All  the  legislation  concerning  Alaska  has 
been  at  the  behest  of  the  various  commer- 
cial companies,  not  from  any  recognition  of 
the  welfare  or  necessities  of  the  native  in- 
habitants. The  Congress  at  Washington 
has  been  too  careless  and  credulous  in  list- 
ening to  the  siren  tongues  of  attorneys 
sent  by  the  corporations  whose  "  commerce  " 
with  the  natives  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  nakedness,  hunger,  and  human 
life. 

1  wish  to  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  helpless,  whose  natural  rights  have 
been  outraged,  and  whose  happiness  and 
prosperity  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  honor  bound  to  employ  all  its 
power  to  protect  and  promote.  The  many 
exclusive  and  monopolistic  privileges  granted 
to  the  companies  that  have  so  flagrantly 
abused  them,  ought  to  be  annulled.  The 
Federal  government  ought  not  to  abandon 
its  Eskimo  proteges  to  the  sordid  and  unre- 
strained rapacity  of  these  companies; 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communication, 
the  territorial  government  at  Sitka  on  Roma- 


noff island,  at  the  extreme  southern  boun- 
dary, knows  no  more  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  great  mainland  of  Alaska  north  of 
the  peninsula,  than  do  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont.  Under  the  policy  of  the  past 
twenty  years  more  than  half  of  the  Eskimo 
population  have  perished  from  cold  and 
starvation.  In  this  article  I  have  only  hinted 
here  and  there  at  the  rapine  that  has  char- 
acterized "  government "  by  the  trading  com- 
panies. 

Should  President  McKinley  appoint  a 
competent  commission  to  investigate  things 
in  northern  Alaska,  their  report  would  be 
the  blackest  and  most  sorrowful  record  that 
has  been  written  in  modern  times.  At  the 
end  of  a  long  tale  of  unspeakable  wrong 
and  outrage,  they  would  tell  of  the  decay- 
ing vestiges  of  hundreds  of  formerly  pros- 
perous villages,  deserted  now,  and  marked 
only  by  Greek  Catholic  crosses  above  the 
graves. 

Let  our  government  fulfil  the  moral  ob- 
ligation to  extend  its  sheltering  and  pro- 
tecting arms  over  these  wild  but  beautiful- 
natured  people. 


JESSIE 


BY   ISADORE  BAKER 


^EVERAL  years  ago  there  ap- 
pearedina  leading  magazine 
an  article  entitled  "A  Study 
of  Calvin."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how 
many  orthodox  souls  were 
disappointed  at  finding  no 
new  light  on  controversial 
history  in  the  fact  that  Calvin  was  a  cat 
once  owned  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  He  walked 
into  her  house  one  day  out  of  the  great  un- 
known and  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  home 
as  if  he  had  always  been  a  friend  of  the 
family.  He  appeared  to  have  artistic  and 
literary  tastes,  and  it  was  as  if  he  had  in- 
quired at  the  door  if  that  were  the  residence 
of  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and 


upon  being  assured  that  it  was,  had  decided 
to  dwell  there.  After  Mrs.  Stowe  made  her 
winter  home  in  Florida,  Calvin  spent  many 
years  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  exhibited  so  many  remarkable 
traits  of  character  that  the  genial  author 
sent  a  "  Study  "  of  him  to  the  Century  mag- 
azine. 

In  like  manner,  the  heroine  of  the  pres- 
ent story  is  not  of  the  conventional  type, 
but  is  simply  a  fox-terrier  that  belonged  to 
Mr.  Eugene  Field  and  was  given  to  him  by 
the  husband  of  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  the 
singer.  So  fond  was  the  poet  of  this  partic- 
ular pet,  that  when  Jessie  was  lost,  strayed, 
or  stolen,  he  was  inconsolable.  Jessie  was 
capricious  and  had  a  propensity  for  disap- 
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pearing  in  a  crowd.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions Mr.  Field  thus  lamented  her  absence 
and  extolled  her  virtues. 

It  is  only  under  stress,  nay,  under  distress,  that  the 
mysterious  veil  of  the  editorial  room  may  properly  be 
drawn  aside  and  the  solemn  secrets  thereof  disclosed. 
It  is  under  a  certain  grievous  distress  that  we  make 
this  statement  now. 

For  a  number  of  months  the  silent  partner  in  the 
construction  of  this  sporadic  column  of  Sharps  and 
Flats  has  been  a  little  fox-terrier  given  to  the  writer 
hereof  by  his  friend.  Mr.  Will  J.  Davis.  We  named 
our  little  companion  Jessie,  and  our  attachment  to  her 
was  wholly  reciprocated  by  Jessie  herself,  although 
(and  we  make  this  confession  very  shamefacedly)  our 
enthusiasm  for  Jessie  was  by  no  means  shared  by  the 
prudent  housewife  in  charge  of  the  writer's  domestic- 
affairs.  Jessie  contributed  to  and  participated  in  our 
work  in  this  wise:  She  would  sit  and  admiringly  watch 
the  writer  at  his  work,  wagging  her  abridged  tail  cor- 
dially whenever  he  bestowed  a  casual  glance  upon  her, 
threatening  violently  every  intruder,  warning  her  mas- 
ter of  the  approach  of  garrulous  visitors,  and  often- 
times, when  she  felt  lonely,  insisting  upon  climbing  up 
into  her  master's  lap  and  slumbering  there  while  he 
wrote  and  wrote  away.  We  have  tried  our  poems  on 
Jessie,  and  she  always  liked  them;  leastwise  she  always 
wagged  her  tail  approvingly  and  smiled  her  flatteries 
as  only  an  intelligent  little  dog  can.  Some  folk  think 
that  our  poetry  drove  Jessie  away  from  home,  but  we 
know  better.  Jessie  herself  would  deny  that  malicious 
imputation,  were  she  here  now  and  could  she  speak. 

To  this  little  companion  we  became  strongly,  per- 
haps foolishly,  attached.  She  walked  with  us  by  day. 
hunting  rats  famously  and  playing  every  variety  of  in- 
telligent antics.  Whither  we  went  she  went,  and 
though  only  nine  months  old,  Jessie  stole  into  this  life 
of  ours  so  very  far  that  years  seemed  hardly  to  com- 
pass the  period  and  honesty  of  our  friendship. 

Well,  last  Tuesday  night  Jessie  disappeared  —  van- 
ished as  mysteriously  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  up 
and  swallowed  her.  She  had  been  playing  with  a  dis- 
creet dog  friend  in  Fullerton  avenue,  and  that  was  the 
last  seen  of  her!  Where  can  she  have  gone?  It  is 
very  lonesome  without  Jessie.  Moreover,  there  are 
poems  to  be  read  for  her  approval  before  they  can  be 
printed. 

By  Jessie's  "  approval "  of  the  poems  one 
is  reminded  of  the  French  poet  De  Banville's 
painting  of  a  young  girl  singing,  accom- 
panied by  her  guitar,  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
The  poet  was  deeply  attracted  by  the  pic- 
ture but  unable  to  buy  it,  "  would  as  soon 
thought  of  buying  the  moon,  but  used  to 
stand  for  hours  enjoying  it."  Finally  the 
painting  was  presented  to  him  by  the  artist 
Emile  Deroy,  and  proud  as  a  king,  he  placed 
it  on  the  wall  above  his  desk.  As  he  wrote, 
the  little  musician  looked  down  upon  him. 
If  the  verses  were  good  she  seemed  to  smile 
approval.  If  they  were  not  good  she  looked 
sorry  and  the  poet  tore  them  up  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire. 


The  great  cause  of  literature,  [continued  Mr.  Field] 
waits  upon  Jessie.  She  must  be  found  and  restored  to 
her  proper  sphere. 

Jessie  was  perhaps  not  beautiful,  yet  she  was  fair 
in  her  master's  eyes.  She  was  white,  with  yellow  ears 
and  a  brownish  blaze  over  her  intelligent  left  eye  and 
cheek ;  she  weighed  perhaps  twenty  pounds  (for  Jessie 
never  had  dyspepsia),  and  one  mark  you  surely  could 
tell  her  by  was  the  absence  of  a  nail  from  her  left 
fore  paw.  the  honorable  penalty  of  an  encounter  with 
an  enraged  sitting  hen  in  our  barn  last  month. 

Jessie's  master  is  not  rich,  for  the  poetry  that  fox- 
terriers  approve  is  not  remunerative;  but  that  master 
has  accumulated  (by  means  of  industrious  application 
to  his  work  and  his  friends)  the  sum  of  $20  which  he 
will  cheerfully  pay  to  the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
will  bring  Jessie  back  again.  For  he  is  a  weak  human 
creature,  is  Jessie's  master,  in  his  loneliness  without  his 
faithful,  admiring  little  dumb  friend. 

A  friend,  moved  by  this  pathetic  appeal 
of  the  loss  to  literature  sent  the  following 
lines  to  Mr.  Field.  He  declined  to  publish 
them  in  the  Sharps  and  Flats  column  for 
the  reason  of  over-praise  to  the  editor  of 
that  department.  As  near  as  can  be  re- 
called after  an  interval  of  several  years  the 
lines  were: — 

JESSIE 

Companion,  critic,  friend, 

Unto  what  end 
Didst  thou  this  sanctum  leave? 

Who  could  deceive 
With  bribe  to  better  song  rehearse 

Than  Western  Verse? 

Didst  seek  for  Fields  and  pastures  new, 

Beyond  the  view 
Of  Sharps  and  Flats  epitome 

Of  poetry? 
The  purest  English  of  our  time, 

In  prose  or  rhyme, 
Thou  didst  desert,  perchance — ah,  well! — 

For  doggerel. 

Now  garrulous  intruders  prate 

Thy  hapless  fate ; 
The  while  assert  fair  Jessica 

Has  had  her  day. 
Mentor,  petite,  whate'er  befall, 

Still  thine  shall  be 
A  classic  epitaph  — et  til., 

And  elegy! 

And  we  with  soulful  interest  await 

To  know  thy  fate, 
With  hope  that  by  the  master's  side 

Thou  yet  mayst  bide. 
And  harm  or  danger  hence  forefend, 

Hearth-guest  and  friend! 
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To  this  classic  ebullition  of  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Jessie,  Mr.  Field  wrote  a  genial 
reply: 


The  stanza  is  in  reference  to  the  query  if 
Mr.  Field  was  a  colonel  as  he  had  been  some- 
times  breve  tted  by  Chicago  newspaper  men. 


->/, 
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In  regard  to  some  contributed  manuscript 
he  again  wrote  to  this  friend: — 

Contributors  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  sending 
manuscript  to  me;  that  is  a  very  unsafe  proceeding  for 
my  house  is  already  full  of  books,  papers,  dogs,  trink- 
ets, manuscript,  etc.,  and  any  new  strange  arrival  is 
likely  to  be  lost.  When  you  are  in  Chicago  suppose 
you  run  up  here  and  see  for  yourself  how  wild  a  place 
this  den  of  mine  is. 

No,  I  am  not  a  colonel.  I  am  and  have  always  been, 
and  shall  always  be  a  man  of  peace.  I  do  not  know  a 
sword  from  a  ploughshare  or  a  spear  from  a  pruning 
hook. 

My  feet  incline  to  quiet  ways 

Where  hostile  ferments  cease, 
The  while  my  muse  inclines  to  praise 
The  sweet  pursuit  of  peace. 


Chicago.  March  12,  1S'.)2. 


Very  cordially  yours, 
KI;OBNE  FIBI.II. 


The  sentiment  expressed  in  the  lines|  re- 
calls that  fervent  passage  in  one  of;, his 
books:  — 

Of  peace  I  know  and  can  speak.  Of  peace  with  its 
solace  of  love,  plenty,  honor,  fame,  happiness,  and  its 
pathetic  tragedy  of  poverty,  heart-ache,  disappoint- 
ment, tears,  bereavement.  Of  war  I  know  nothing  and 
never  shall  know;  it  is  not  in  my  heart,  or  for  my  hand 
to  break  that  law  which  God  enjoined  from  Sinai  and 
Christ  confirmed  in  Galilee. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Field's  funeral  there 
were  memorial  exercises  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago  in  which  the  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  recall  incidents  or  remembrance 
of  the  Children's  Poet.  One  small  lad  had  a 
story  worth  the  telling,  for  he  was  the  boy 
who  had  found  Jessie  when  she  was  lost, 
and  restored  her  to  her  master. 
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N  ORDER  to  understand  the  ex- 
traordinary events  that  we  are 
about  to  describe,  it  will  be 
_  well  for  the  reader  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  financial 
conditions  that  existed  all  over 
the  civilized  world  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Foraperiodofnearlyahundred 
years,  the  money  of  the  world 
had  been  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals.  Owing  to  the  rapid  and 
unexpected  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  the 
annual  production  of  gold  had  sunk  to  an 
inappreciable  quantity,  and  this  fact, 
together  with  that  of  the  almost  entire 
retirement  of  silver  as  a  circulating  medium, 
had  enabled  the  financiers  for  which  the 
century  was  famous,  practically  to  corner 
the  available  supply  of  currency.  A  statis- 
tician of  the  period  estimated  that,  in  1975, 
seven  eighths  of  all  the  money  in  existence 
was  under  the  control  of  the  seven  great 
banking  houses,  that  were  virtually  the 
financial  dictators  of  the  world.  Nor  was 
the  stupendous  influence  of  these  syndicates 
supreme  in  business  transactions  only. 
Owing  to  the  maintenance  of  vast  armies, 
which  made  of  Europe  at  that  period  one 
great  armed  camp,  the  yearly  deficit  of 
every  important  nation  —  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Switzerland  —  was  enormous, 
and  could  only  be  met  by  the  continual 
floating  of  loans.  When  it  is  understood 
that  the  funds  in  these  cases  could  only 
be  obtained  from  one  of  the  seven  great 
syndicates,  which  acted  in  such  perfect 
accord  as  to  really  form  one  gigantic  trust, 
some  idea  may  be  realized  of  the  enormous 
power  wielded  by  them  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  The  debt  that  was  being  heaped 
upon  struggling  humanity  was  a  constantly 

'See  "The  Mind  Motor."  in  the  May,  1^97,  number. 
VOL.  XXX— 14 


increasing  burden  from  which  there  ap- 
peared no  escape.  The  gold  obtained  from 
the  syndicates,  when  put  into  circulation, 
flowed  rapidly  back  to  its  source,  through  the 
trusts  and  monopolies,  which  were  but  the 
tentacles  of  the  insatiable  octopus  that  was 
strangling  in  its  grasp  the  individuals  and 
governments  of  the  earth. 

If  we  speak  of  periods  in  the  past,  as 
ages  of  stone  and  iron,  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  termed 
the  Age  of  Gold.  Finance,  alone,  ruled  in 
the  minds  of  the  people;  art,  literature, 
science,  society  —  all  were  subservient  to 
it.  Patriotism  was  dead.  In  1871,  when 
France  —  at  the  mercy  of  Germany  —  ap- 
pealed to  her  citizens  for  the  enormous  in- 
demnity demanded  by  the  latter  nation, 
from  hovel  and  palace  patriots  vied  with 
each  other  in  pouring  into  the  treasury  the 
gold  that  was  to  free  them  from  an  heredi- 
tary foe.  In  1962,  when  the  Teutonic  Em- 
pire —  in  turn  conquered  by  her  Gallic  ad- 
versary, and  almost  on  the  point  of  dismem- 
berment —  applied  to  the  syndicate  in  Berlin 
that  controlled  the  finances  of  the  country, 
for  a  loan  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
enemy,  the  result  was  an  immediate  refusal 
to  risk  funds  upon  a  government  whose 
future  was  so  problematic,  and  Germany  was 
actually  forced  to  accept  terms  from  a  more 
daring  syndicate  of  Parisian  bankers,  and 
through  them  obtain  the  gold  that  enabled 
her  to  continue  her  national  existence.2 

Art  and  literature  languished.  In 
science,  indeed,  some  progress  was  made, 
but  it  was  to  utilitarian  ends  alone,  that 
Knowledge  lent  her  aid,  and  if  inventions 

'•'It  is  more  than  hinted  by  Taine  —  in  his '•  History  of 
Finance,"  published  in  1897 — that  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  German  syndicate  to  entertain  the  proposition  of 
their  government,  was  but  the  part  of  a  well  laid  plan, 
by  which  the  conquered  nation  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  for  the  required  funds.  Certain  it  is,  that  » 
large  proportion  of  the  German  bonds  i  f  1960,  ultimately 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Berlin  bankers. 
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were  many,  discoveries  were  few.  There 
was  no  dearth  of  society  or  of  an  aristoc- 
racy, but  it  was  the  banker,  who  two  cen- 
turies before  had  been  admitted  but  on  suf- 
ferance into  the  higher  circles,  that  now, 
regardless  of  birth  or  talent,  led  in  all 
social  matters  and  dazzled  with  vulgar  dis- 
play the  eyes  of  a  decadent  world. 

There  have  been  in  all  ages,  men  who 
well  nigh  conquered  the  earth,  but  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  of  Caesar,  or  of  Napo- 
leon, never  laid  upon  humanity  such  hope- 
less thraldom,  as  did  these  great  syndicates, 
through  the  resistless  power  of  their  hoarded 
gold.  Never  in  history  had  the  governing 
power  of  the  world  been  so  centralized,  and 
never  had  true  individual  liberty  been  less 
real  than  in  the  year  1976,  when,  as  boasted 
by  an  American  historian  of  the  day,  "  all 
were  equal  before  the  Law." 

On  February  1st,  1976,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  confronted 
by  the  deficit  in  its  finances  that  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  almost  annual  occurrence, 
called  for  bids  for  an  issue  of  six  per  cent 
gold  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars. 

On  March  3d,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  accordance  with  law,  published  a  list 
of  the  bids  received.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: — 

Van  Der  Morgan,  Bilt  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
New  York,  $100,000,000,  at  par. 

John  Hogan,  Number  118J  Santos  ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  $100,000,000  at  50% 
premium. 

In  studying  events  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, a  very  clear  insight  into  the  existing 
conditions,  as  they  were  viewed  by  the 
people,  can  often  be  gained  by  reference  to 
the  files  of  the  press  of  the  day.  In  con- 
nection with  these  bids,  one  of  which  was 
destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  his- 
tory, the  reader's  attention  is  called  to  an 
extract  taken  from  the  San  Francisco  <  '!>  ro- 
noiiieter  of  March  5th,  and  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent indication  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  at  that  time. 

THE  NEW  ISSUE  OF  BONDS 

It  should  bea  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  pr.,|i!i. 
of  the  country,  that  the  new  issue  of  bonds  is  to  go, 
aa  has  been  the  custom  for  nearly  a  generation,  to  the 
well  known  American  banking  firm  of  Van  Der  Mor- 
gan, Bilt  and  Company.  The  report  published  some 


weeks  ago,  by  a  contemporary,  that  the  firm  had 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  German  banking 
house  of  Wilheim  &  Company,  by  which  the  latter  was 
to  finance  the  new  issue  and  the  home  firm  have  the 
handling  of  the  expected  Swedish  loan,  happily  proves 
to  be  unfounded.  The  American  people  will  prefer  to 
see  the  obligations  of  their  beloved  country  held  by  its 
own  citizens,  and  to  rely  once  more  upon  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  syndicate  to  which  they  have  owed  so  much 
in  the  past,  and  on  which  they  depend  so  much  in  the 
future.  An  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  the 
bids  is  the  tender  of  a  San  Franciscan  who  signs  him- 
self, John  Hogan.  A  reporter  called  yesterday  at  the 
modest,  one-storied  house  of  the  alleged  financier  on 
Santos  avenue,  only  to  find  a  card  upon  the  door, 
stating  that  the  mysterious  personage  was  out  of  the 
the  city.  Very  little  could  be  learned  from  the  neigh- 
bors concerning  the  new  "  capitalist "  :  he  seems  to 
be  a  scientist  of  moderate  means  —  a  chemist,  one 
man  said  -  who  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  pur- 
suit of  his  hobbies.  Verily,  the  Crank-  have  we  with 
us  always! 

Under  the  law  that  existed  at  the  time, 
the  successful  bidder  in  such  cases  was  re- 
quired, within  ten  days,  to  deposit  in  the 
United  States  treasury  or  a  sub-treasury, 
ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his  tender, 
and  upon  the  issuance  of  the  bond,  in  thirty 
days,  to  pay  over  the  remainder.     During 
the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  third 
and  the  thirteenth  of  March,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  comment  or  speculation 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  mysterious  John 
Hogan's  making  good  his  bid,  and  in  the 
files  of  the  papers  of  the  day,  we  find  no 
reference  to  the  subject,  other  than  the  ex- 
tract just  quoted.     Finance  had  become  so 
precise  a  science,  that  the  distribution  of 
the  limited  supply  of  gold  was  known  with 
an  exactness  that  was  marvelous.     In  ac- 
cordance with  law  —  for  the  people  at  the 
period  were  nothing  if  not  law-abiding  - 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  notified 
Hogan  that  his  bid  was  accepted  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  clause  of  the  statutes, 
touching  upon  the  ten  per  cent  deposit,  but 
it  is  not  supposable,  that  he  for  a  moment 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  bid  be- 
ing a  bona  fide  one,  or  of  the  bonds  passing 
into   hands  other  than  those  of  Van  Der 
Morgan,  Bilt  &  Company.     He  knew,  as  did 
every  one  else  whose  business  dealt  with 
finance,  that  there  could  be  no  such  amount 
as  $150,000,000  within  the  control  of  any 
one  man  or  combination  of  men,  outside  of 
the  syndicates. 

On  March  18th  the  unexpected  happened. 
A  few  minutes  before  noon,  five  heavily 
laden  drays  drew  up  before  the  receiving 
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room  of  the  sub-treasury  in  San  Francisco, 
and  John  Hogan,  appearing  before  the 
startled  official  in  charge,  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  prepared  to  deposit 
the' $15,000,000  necessary  to  validate  his 
bid,  and  asked  that  the  required  tests  for 
determining  the  fineness  of  the  bars  be 
made  and  he  given  a  receipt  for  his  deposit. 
The  same  afternoon  the  astounding  news 
was  flashed  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  fifty  years,  a 
private  individual  had  opposed  the  power  of 
the  syndicates  and  established  incontestably 
his  ability  to  compete  with  them  in  matters 
of  finance. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  excitement 
caused  by  this  announcement,  nor  is  it  the 
purpose  of  this  history  to  deal  other  than 
briefly  with  events.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
for  the  next  twenty  days,  John  Hogan,  in 
spite  of  the  most  persistent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  newspapers,  disappeared  com- 
pletely from  public  gaze,  and  left  an  amazed 
world  to  speculate  on  his  identity  and  upon 
the  source  from  which  was  derived  the  gold 
which  financiers  knew  could  not  have  come 
from  any  that  had  been  in  circulation. 

On  April  2d  —  the  day  for  the  final  pay- 
ment into  the  treasury  of  the  balance  of 
the  loan  —  in  the  midst  of  excitement,  that 
had  known  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  the 
L>u  Bois  Mind  Motor,  the  new  gold  king 
turned  over  to  the  government  $135,000,- 
000  in  bullion,  and  receiving  in  return  the 
United  States  obligations,  was  driven 
through  dense  crowds  of  an  excited  popu- 
lace to  his  house  on  Santos  avenue. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  principal  papers 
of  the  country,  there  appeared  over  his 
signature,  the  historic  proclamation,  that 
was  to  produce  such  thrilling  consequences. 
It  was  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  was  in 
substance,  as  follows:— 

He  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  and  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge  by  which  he  could 
produce  gold  to  any  considerable  extent. 
It  was  his  intention  to  put  the  precious 
metal  into  circulation,  only  through  the 
regular  channels  as  they  existed  at  that 
time.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  proposed  to 
become  the  banker  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Far  from  wishing  to  assume  a 
position  in  any  sense  political,  or  to  im- 
pose as  had  the  method  of  financiers  in 


the  past  —  conditions  that  were  burden- 
some and  humiliating  to  governments,  he 
declared  that  he  contemplated  advancing  to 
all  solvent  nations,  or  to  those  whose  con- 
duct was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  funds  to  any  justifiable  amount  at 
the  uniform  rate  of  interest  of  one  half  per 
cent  per  annum.  He  did  not  propose  to 
enter  into  enterprises  of  a  private  nature : 
loans,  other  than  national  ones  would  not 
be  considered,  and  it  was  not  his  policy  to 
make  use  of  the  unlimited  resources  at  his 
command  to  harass  with  unfair  competition 
the  industry  and  business  of  the  world. 
Since  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold  mines  had 
enabled  unscrupulous  syndicates,  by  the 
cornering  of  the  currency,  to  become  prac- 
tically the  dictators  of  governments,  and 
through  them,  to  oppress  and  stifle  trade 
and  commerce,  it  was  his  object  to  take 
place  of  the  mines,  and  by  putting  into  cir- 
culation each  year,  through  the  agency  of 
national  laws,  such  sums  of  money  as  seemed 
advisable,  make  an  end  of,  and  render  im- 
possible, the  conditions  (hat  had  existed 
for  the  past  fifty  years.  He  was  prepared 
to  fulfill  his  promises  during  all  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life.  On  his  death,  he  de- 
clared that  his  secret  should  die  with  him. 

The  results  of  this  communication  speed- 
ily became  manifest:  in  it  the  syndicates 
saw  the  destruction  of  the  combinations  that 
they  had  thought  invincible,  and  the  end  of 
a  power  that  they  had  wielded  for  half  a 
century.  Their  action  was  prompt  and  de- 
cisive. On  April  4th,  there  was  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Congress,  which  was 
in  session  at  that  time,  a  resolution  stating 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  individual 
claimed  to  have  made  certain  discoveries, 
which,  if  true,  threatened  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  placed  it  in  the  power  of  one 
man,  through  the  possession  of  unlimited 
gold,  to  cause  the  upheaval  of  the  financial 
conditions  that  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
government  for  generations,  it  was  urged, 
that  acting  on  the  established  principle  of 
"  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number," 
and  in  view  of  the  precedent  established  in 
the  case  of  one,  Du  Bois,  whose  discovery 
of  the  mind  motor  in  1945,  had  imperiled 
the  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  —  the 
alleged  discoverer,  John  Hogan,  be  taken 
into  custody  and  the  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals  be,  if  possible,  effaced 
from  his  mind  by  mesmerism,  and  in  the 
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event  of  the  failure  of  such  action,  that  the 
discoverer  be  electrocuted. 

The  introduction  of  this  infamous  resolu- 
tion, untrue  alike  in  its  premises  and  de- 
ductions, met  with  the  almost  unanimous 
consent  of  the  legislative  body  and  was 
passed  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  On 
April  5th  the  discoverer  was  arrested  at  his 
home  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  greatest 
precautions  having  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  communication  of  his 
secret  to  outside  parties,  he  was  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  great  mesmerist  of  the  day,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  Paris. 

The  apparently  inexplicable  apathy  with 
which  the  masses  in  the  United  States  had 
permitted  the  enforcement  of  the  first  pro- 
visions of  an  act  which  was  intended  to 
strike  down  the  only  opposition  that  had 
been  offered  for  years  to  the  power  that 
was  slowly  but  surely  reducing  them  to  a  con- 
dition of  serfdom,  can  be  explained  only 
in  one  way.  The  great  syndicates,  while 
not  deterred  by  humanitarian  ideas  from 
wresting  from  the  people  the  lion's  share 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  were  far  too 
wise  and  astute  to  press  their  advantage 
beyond  a  certain  point.  The  revolutionary 
spirit,  though  often  dormant  in  nations  for 
centuries,  never  dies,  and  as  late  as  1946 
the  Du  Bois  riots  had  proved  that  there  still 
remained  in  the  American  heart  a  spark  that 
needed  but  a  breath  to  fan  it  into  such  a 
flame  as  would  sweep  all  before  it.  There 
is  no  more  serious  menace  to  the  life  of  a 
nation  than  the  enforced  idleness  of  any 
considerable  number  of  its  population:  a 
people,  though  they  may  murmur  at  uni- 
versal poverty,  will  seldom  make  it  the 
cause  of  an  uprising,  and  in  time  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  conditions  and  adapt 
themselves  to  them,  but  when  destitution 
begins,  the  danger  line  is  reached.  Recog- 
nizing these  facts,  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  syndicates  to  foster  and  encourage,  to 
a  certain  extent,  industrial  enterprises  and 
the  agricultural  communities,  in  order  to 
give  employment  to  the  masses,  and  by  so 
doing,  prevent  the  rise  or  spread  of  revo- 
lutionary doctrines.  And  so  we  find  that, 
though  the  prosperity  was  a  fictitious  one, 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible,  owing  to  the 
low  wages,  for  the  masses  to  do  more  than 
barely  live,  there  was  little  real  suffering, 
and  most  men,  reconciled  to  the  order  of 


things,  never  looked  beyond  the  earning  of 
the  daily  bread. 

The  events  that  followed  the  action  of 
Congress  regarding  the  disposition  of  Hogan 
and  his  dangerous  secret  are  among  the 
most  surprising  and  paradoxical  in  all  his- 
tory. The  United  States,  —  whose  govern- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  of,  for,  and  by, 
the  people,  —  a  nation  that  two  centuries 
before  had  sprung  to  life  upon  the  awowed 
principles  of  equality  and  personal  liberty, 
—  whose  people  proudly  claimed  that  in 
their  midst  were  fostered  the  laws  that  en- 
sured the  many  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  few,  —  this  nation,  whose  citizens 
affected  to  look  down  upon  the  subjects  of 
kings  and  emperors  as  the  spiritless  slaves 
of  tyrannical  masters,  had  apparently  acqui- 
esced in  the  the  fate  that  was  to  be  meted 
out  to  one  who  proposed  to  free,  not  a 
people  or  a  race,  but  the  world  from  a 
bondage  none  the  less  real  because  the  fet- 
ters were  of  gold. 

It  was  not  to  be,  however,  and  the  world 
was  to  witness  the  unparalleled  spectacle-of 
kingdoms  and  empires  arrayed  against  a  re- 
public to  destroy  a  tyranny  and  emancipate 
a  civilization. 

The  European  nations,  while  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  submit  to  the  exactions 
of  the  money  powers  in  order  to  maintain 
their  positions,  had  chafed  under  the  re- 
straints and  humiliations  imposed  upon  them 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  had  the 
United  States.  In  the  latter  country,  so 
vast  was  the  influence  of  the  syndicates, 
that  all  branches  of  the  government  were 
practically  in  the  hands  of  their  agents,  and 
since  the  common  people  had  become  either 
powerless  or  indifferent  in  all  matters  in- 
volving politics,  there  were  few  to  oppose 
or  criticise  their  actions.  With  the  rulers 
of  Europe,  however,  it  was  different.  The 
necessity  of  acceding  to  the  dictates  of 
those  who  were  sapping  the  life  blood  of 
their  kingdoms  and  who  practically  asked 
the  surrendering  of  many  of  their  rights, 
was  very  much  more  galling  to  the  Euro- 
pean potentates  than  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Every  concession  wrung 
from  them  meant  the  curtailing,  not  so 
much  of  the  rights  of  their  peoples,  as  of 
the  privileges  that  they  believed  to  be  theirs 
by  divine  right. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  3d  of  April  the 
news  was  received  by  the  courts  of  Europe, 
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that  an  individual  was  prepared  to  become 
the  banker  of  nations  on  terms  infinitely 
more  favorable  than  any  that  had  been 
offered  in  the  memory  of  man,1  and  it  was 
further  seen  that  he  expressly  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  compelling  his  debtors  to 
do  other  than  would  be  required  in  ordinary 
business  transactions,  we  may  well  under- 
stand the  spirit  in  which  the  extraordinary 
intelligence  was  received.  No  longer  to  be 
compelled  to  ask  the  bankers  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  go  to  war;  no  longer 
to  be  forced  to  grant  concessions  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  wringing  from  their  subjects 
the  resources  that  otherwise  might  be  util- 
ized in  strengthening  and  rendering  more 
prosperous  their  kingdoms ;  to  be  freed  from 
the  constant  espionage  and  dictatorial  de- 
mands of  grasping  syndicates  to  whom  they 
had  been  obliged  to  defer  in  all  matters  of 
policy,  —  in  a  word,  to  cease  to  be  mere 
puppets,  directed  and  controlled  by  combi- 
nations whose  ill  will  they  dare  not  arouse 
and  who  made  of  their  power  but  a  sham  and 
a  .mockery,  was  to  the  crowned  heads  the 
promise  that  something  of  their  old  prestige 
was  to  return  and  they  be  once  more  the 
lords  of  their  own  domains. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  when  the  course  of 
Congress  became  officially  known,  action 
was  taken  by  the  powers  with  a  promptness 
and  disregard  of  consequences  that  savored 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  Czar  of  Russia  im- 
mediately called  a  telephonic  conference, 
in  which  participated  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 
The  result  of  this  extraordinary  council  — 
doubly  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
complications  of  the  gravest  nature  existed 
between  several  of  the  nations  represented 
—  was  made  apparent  the  next  day,  when 
the  ambassadors  of  those  powers  in  the 
1'nited  States  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  presented  a  communication  in  be- 
half of  their  respective  governments.  It 
was  in  substance  as  follows:  — 

That  while  the  Powers  recognized  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  deal  as  it  deemed  proper  with  affairs 
concerning  its  own  citizens  and  its  own  wel- 
fare, a  protest  was  entered  against  the  con- 
templated action  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  John  Hogan.  It  declared  that  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  that  individual,  if 

'In   1976  the  uniform   rale  of  interest  on  government 
securities  had  risen  to  six  per  cent. 


used  in  accordance  with  his  intentions  as 
expressed  in  his  proclamation  of  April  3d, 
was  of  a  nature  so  important  and  so  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  world,  that  it 
raised  him  above  the  citizenship  of  any  one 
country  and  placed  him  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

While  the  Powers  regretted  taking  an 
action  so  much  at  variance  with  precedent, 
they  felt  compelled  to  demand  the  release 
from  all  restraint  of  the  person  in  question, 
and  begged  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  would  consider  the  communi- 
cation as  an  ultimatum.  If,  however,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  the  United  States  had 
not  seen  its  way  clear  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Powers,  diplomatic  relations 
would  be  severed. 

The  consternation  in  Washington  upon 
the  making  public  of  this  communication 
was  tremendous.  The  agents  of  the  syndi- 
cates, while  still  loyal  to  the  influences  that 
had  made  them  the  governing  power  of  the 
nation,  did  not  dare  to  precipitate  war  with 
so  formidable  a  combination,  and  the  people, 
aroused  as  last,  began  to  clamor  that  the 
demands  be  acceded  to.  After  one  of  the 
stormiest  sessions  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  Congress  finally  proposed  a  com- 
promise by  which  it  was  suggested  that 
each  of  the  nine  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  represented  by  commissi- 
oners, should  meet  in  Washington  and  de- 
liberate upon  the  momentous  question. 
Meanwhile,  Hogan  should  be  released  from 
prison  and  merely  kept  under  surveillance 
pending  the  final  action  of  the  council. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Powers  and  the 
date  of  the  conference  set  for  April  20th. 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise  what  the  out- 
come of  this  conclave  would  have  been.  It 
is  certain  that  the  syndicates,  far  from 
abandoning  the  hope  of  retaining  their  hold 
upon  the  finances  of  the  world,  used  the 
most  heroic  measures  to  coerce  the  Powers 
into  submission,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able, had  the  commission  met  and  pursued 
uninterrupted  the  course  contemplated, 
that  the  results  would  have  been  vastly 
different  from  those  that  followed.  On  the 
day  set,  however,  John  Hogan,  appearing 
before  the  conference,  asked  that  he  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  state  his  position 
and  outline  his  intentions,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  suppressed  excitement  that  can  scarcely 
be  realized  at  the  present  day,  proposed 
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the  policy  that  was  to  bring  deliverance  to 
an  oppressed  world. 

He  began  by  stating  that  through  a  series 
of  accidents,  so  remarkable  that  he  could 
not  but  believe  that  he  had  been  guided  by 
a  power  superior  to  his  own  will,  he  had 
discovered  that  which  many  of  the  greatest 
minds  had  sought  in  vain  —  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals.  He  realized  that  so  vast  a 
knowledge  entailed  upon  him  responsibilities 
of  the  gravest  character,  and  he  coincided 
with  the  expression  of  the  Powers  when  they 
that  stated  the  possessor  of  so  momentous 
a  secret  was  elevated  above  the  citizenship 
of  any  one  nation:  it  was  not  the  cause  of 
a  single  race  he  should  espouse,  but  his  was 
the  task  to  alleviate,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  the  woes  of  a  world.  He  came  be- 
fore the  public  as  the  exponent  of  no  soci- 
alistic doctrines,  and  it  was  not  his  wish  to 
array  man  against  man  or  to  build  up  any 
one  class  on  the  ruins  of  another:  no  one 
could  charge  with  mercenary  motives  one 
to  whom  gold  was  as  the  dust  under  his 
feet,  and  in  the  plans  that  he  contemplated 
it  was  but  his  earnest  intention  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  adoption 
of  gold  as  a  circulating  medium  was  so  uni- 
versal that  it  could  only  be  attributed  to  a 
natural  instinct  of  the  race.  Up  to  the 
present  age,  the  system  was  one  that  had 
fulfilled  the  requirements  and  stood  well 
the  test  of  time.  Now,  however,  new  con- 
tingencies had  arisen.  So  long  as  the  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metal  had  been  yearly 
augmented,  monopolization  had,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  been  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. But  since  the  gold  in  existence  had, 
through  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  be- 
come a  fixed  quantity,  its  cornering  not 
only  had  been  made  feasible,  but  was  an 
accomplished  fact  that  entailed  hardships 
of  the  severest  nature  upon  the  vast  major- 
ity of  mankind.  No  one  could  be  blind  to 
these  facts,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that,  short  of  the  demonetization  of  gold 
and  the  changing  of  the  trade  methods  that 
had  endured  from  time  immemorial,  there 
had  existed  up  to  the  present  time  no  prac- 
ticable plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
ditions. While  he  believed  that  the  course 
proposed  by  him  in  his  proclamation  would, 
if  carried  out,  remedy  the  existing  evils, 
he  realized  that  —  after  his  death  —  matters 


must  eventually  re-assume  their  present 
aspect.  He  had  unalterably  determined 
that  his  secret  should  perish  with  him,  but 
in  the  years  of  life  that  still  remained  to 
him,  it  was  in  his  power  to  defer  the  catas- 
trophe for  at  least  a  century.  Realizing 
from  the  events  of  the  past  month,  that  he 
had  aroused  enmities  that  would  render  the 
carrying  out  of  his  schemes  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  difficult  operation,  he  sug- 
gested to  the  Powers  a  plan  that  he  hoped 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  select  and  buy  from  its  rightful 
owners,  an  island  of  moderate  size,  advan- 
tageously situated  and  adapted  by  nature  to 
the  habitation  of  man.  Here  he  would  es- 
tablish himself  as  the  governor  for  life  of 
a  colony  that  would  be  under  the  joint  pro- 
tection of  the  Powers.  He  would  bind  him- 
self to  maintain  no  army  larger  than  would 
be  required  to  keep  the  peace,  and  would 
equip  no  navy  that  would  be  in  any  sense  a 
menace  to  other  nations.  Undeterred  by 
jealousies  or  undue  interference,  he  could 
here  receive  and  treat  with  the  ambassadors 
of  all  governments  requiring  his  aid.  A 
limited  number  of  settlers,  whom  he  stipu- 
lated should  be  subject  to  his  selection, 
would  be  admitted  to  the  new  colony  and 
afforded  means  of  livelihood  either  as  his 
assistants  or  in  developing  such  resources 
as  the  land  might  possess.  The  protector- 
ate was  to  exist  in  perpetuity,  and  on  his 
death,  his  successor  as  head  of  the  colony 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  nine  great  Powers 
whose  representatives  were  before  him.  It 
was  neither  practicable  nor  necessary  at 
such  time  to  enter  further  into  the  details 
of  the  plan  proposed,  which,  after  all,  was 
but  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  ends  to 
which  he  wished  to  devote  his  life:  the 
simple  statements  made  by  him  on  April  3d 
had  expressed  fully  his  intentions.  Though 
he  believed  that  the  world  needed  gold  to 
free  it  from  its  embarrassments,  he  also 
realized  that  extremes  might  be  reached  in 
that  respect,  and  serious  calamities  brought 
on  by  the  flooding  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  a  circulating  medium  whose 
value  would  be  impaired.  Should  he  be 
permitted  to  act  in  accordance  with  his 
ideas, —  and  he  would  act  in  no  other  way, 
—  all  financial  negotiations  would  be  con- 
ducted upon  well  founded  principles  of 
business,  and  loans  would  in  no  case  be 
considered  where  unjustified  by  the  condi- 
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tion  and  resources  of  the  nation  by  whom 
they  were  asked. 

The  result  of  these  simple  declarations 
was  unprecedented.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  the  members  of  an  international 
conference  agreed  to  disregard  their  petty 
differences,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
savored  more  of  humanity  than  of  diplo- 
macy, accepted  without  proposed  amend- 
ment a  policy  that  was  so  vital  to  the  in- 
terests of  all. 

Thus  was  born  the  Protectorate  of  Aura, 
destined  to  become,  as  it  were,  the  clearing 
house  of  nations  and  the  source  from  which 
was  to  flow  the  gold  that  was  to  set  the  finan- 
cial system  right.  The  story  of  its  foun- 
dation on  the  beautiful  island  purchased 
from  Japan  —  of  the  beneficent  rule  under 
which  were  fostered  literature,  science,  and 
all  those  arts  that  raise  man  to  higher  levels 
—  of  the  prosperity  to  which  it  attained, 
and  of  the  magnificence  that  has  made  of 


its  name  a  synonym  of  all  that  is  glorious 
in  human  works  —  the  tale  of  its  peaceful 
life  and  of  its  final  tragic  end  through  the 
machinations  of  the  sinister  powers  that 
had  opposed  its  birth  —  these  are  the  facts 
that  belong  to  the  romancer  rather  than  to 
the  historian. 

In  these  pages  we  have  dealt  little  with 
the  strange  man  who  has  been  the  principal 
actor  in  the  events  that  we  have  related,  it 
is  because,  of  all  the  characters  that  have 
held  the  world's  stage,  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  known.  Of  his  origin,  of  the  nature 
of  his  mighty  secret,  and  of  the  strange, 
simple  personality  that  elevated  him  above 
his  fellows,  history  is  strangely  silent,  and 
we  must  regard  him  not  so  much  in  the  light 
of  a  personality  as  of  a  principle  which 
came  to  rescue  a  world  from  the  depths  into 
which  it  had  fallen  and  to  which  —  as  we 
now  know,  in  this  enlightened  twenty-first 
century  —  it  cannot  return. 


THE   SAGEBRUSH 


\3i7'HEN  a  Colorado  morning  the  purple  mists  unfold, 

And  a  phantom  mirage  picture  is  on  mountain  wall  enscrolled, 
Then  the  air  from  distant  foot-hills  is  like  odor  of  new  wine ; 
And  the  breath  from  scrubby  sagebrush  is  more  fragrant  than  the  pine. 

The  Eastern  birdling  hies  him  to  a  forest  deep  and  wide; 
On  a  tree-top's  highest  branches,  he  woos  his  feathered  bride,  - 
But  the  Western  songster  warbles  of  "the  land  that  is  mine  ain," 
From  a  clump  of  pale-green  sagebrush  on  the  gently  billowed  plain. 

The  gaunt  and  long-eared  rabbits  their  longest  gallops  gage, 
To  rest  at  home  securely  in  their  hutches  neath  the  sage ; 
And  the  coyote  calls  together  all  his  gray  and  wily  train, 
Swift  shadows  in  the  shadow  of  the  sagebrush  on  the  plain. 

Its  brave  and  woody  armor  the  winter's  frost  defies, 
And  it  clothes  the  lonely  sand-world  with  a  bonny  sweet  surprise. 
Summer  smiles  upon  its  prowess,  guarding  fields  of  golden  grain, 
It  is  forest,  grass,  and  hedge-row, —  to  the  wild  and  sandy  plain. 


Mary  Amelia    It'iilic/ix. 


VIVIPAROUS    FISHES 


BY  CARL  H.  EIGENMANN 


PROFESSOR   OP   ZOOLOGY,    INDIANA    UNIVERSITY 


ISHES  that  give  birth  to  living 
young  occur  the  world  over. 
The  North  sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  Amazon,  the  Mam- 
moth cave,  and  California,  all 
have  their  viviparous  species. 
They  do  not  belong  to  any  one 
family  or  order  of  fishes,  but  to  widely 
separated  groups.  In  some  families,  as  in 
the  Cyprinodontidas,  the  members  of  one 
genus  are  oviparous  fishes  and  the  members 
of  another  are  viviparous.  While  viviparous 
fishes  are  found  scattered  over  the  whole 
world,  they  flourish  most  in  California. 

My  leisure  for  seven  years  has  been  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  these  viviparous  fishes 
of  California,  and  I  shall  here  give  some  of 
the  general  results  especially  in  so  far  as 
the  viviparous  habit  has  modified  the  struc- 
ture and  development  of  the  young,  and  the 
bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  theories  of 
heredity.  In  this  age  of  experimental  evo- 
lution interest  is  naturally  centered  where 
nature  herself  is  and  has  for  ages  been  con- 
ducting experiments,  as  she  has  in  the  evo- 
lution of  these  fishes.  Her  methods  here 
explain  results  in  many  other  cases  where 
her  methods  are  no  longer  evident. 

The  abundance  of  viviparous  fishes,  both 
in  individuals  and  in  species,  is  very  strik- 
ing to  the  zoologist  first  visiting  California. 
A  host  of  brilliantly  colored  rock  cods,  over 
fifty  different  species,  some  bright  scarlet, 
others  of  thirty  pounds  weight,  rose  pink, 
etc.,  and  all  the  perchep,  eighteen  species, 
give  birth  to  living  young.  No  other  place 
in  the  world  can  approach  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  this  respect.  From  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  to  a  depth  of  two  thousand  feet  they 
are  abundant,  and  from  San  Diego  to  Alaska 
and  Japan.  While  the  perches  live  only  in 
shallow  water  to  a  depth  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  the  chief  home  of  the 
rock  cod  is  at  the  depth  of  six  hundred 
feet.  The  perches  are  in  the  focus  of  interest. 
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As  long  ago  as  the  year  1852,  it  was 
was  discovered  that  the  surf  perch  brings 
forth  living  young.  Professor  George 
Davidson  had  found  out  that  fact  a  good 
while  before,  but  he  did  not  pickle  any 
specimens,  and  Professor  John  Le  Conte 
preserved  specimens  as  early  as  the  year 
1851,  but  did  not  announce  that  they  were 
viviparous. 

Between  May  3d,  and  June  7th,  1852,  the 
discovery  seems  to  have  been  made  inde- 
pendently at  Vancouver  island  by  one  J.  K. 
Lord,  at  San  Francisco  by  A.  C.  Jackson 
and  W.  P.  Gibbons,  and  at  San  Diego  by 
Thomas  H.  Webb.  The  discovery  of  this 
remarkable  family  of  fishes  created  much 
interest  in  the  fauna  of  California.  At  the 
time  the  discovery  was  announced  probably 
not  more  than  a  dozen  fishes  were  known 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Four  years  after- 
ward two  hundred  species  had  been  des- 
cribed from  California  alone.  Not  that  all 
this  went  on  smoothly  and  harmoniously. 
Louis  Agassiz  was  the  first  to  announce  the 
discovery,  and  he,  Girard,  and  Gibbons,  be- 
gan independently  a  series  of  publications 
on  these  forms.  In  none  of  these  papers 
was  due  regard  given  to  the  others.  The 
amusing  attitude  of  some  of  the  combat- 
ants is  shown  in  the  following  note  from 
a  San  Francisco  daily  of  1861 : — 

This  carries  us  back  to  old  times,  when  the  ichthy- 
ologists of  San  Francisco  were  in  great  wrath  because 
Professor  Agassiz  had  published  an  article  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Science,  describing 
in  correct  scientific  language  the  wonderful  viviparous 
scaly  perch  of  California. 

When  our  scientific  men  learned  that  the  Professor 
had  coolly  and  deliberately,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, gone  and  stolen  their  thunder,  they  were  in 
such  a  rage  that  if  the  Professor  had  been  in  San 
Francisco,  instead  of  Cambridge,  he  would  have  been 
scientifically  lynched  by  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  California. 

There  are  two  degrees  of  viviparity  in 
fishes.  Some  viviparous  fishes  carry  their 
young  only  to  the  period  corresponding  to 
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the  hatching  time  of  oviparous  fishes,  when 
the  young  are  still  very  immature;  others 
carry  their  young  until  fully  mature  and  be- 
sides sheltering  them,  supply  them  with 
nourishment  for  many  weeks.  The  rock 
cods  belong  to  the  former,  the  perches  to 
the  latter  group. 

The  effertx  of  riviparity  are  seen  in  the 
number  of  young.  The  number  of  young 
produced  by  an  animal  is  always  propor- 
tional to  the  number  destroyed  before  ma- 
turity is  reached.  The  codfish  produces 
millions  of  eggs  annually,  but  on  an  average 
only  two  reach  maturity.  If  the  proportion 
were  larger  the  cod  would  soon  crowd 
everything  else  out  of  the  waters.  Now  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  destruction  of 
helpless  immature  young  must,  other  things 
being  equal,  be  much  greater  than  the  des- 
truction of  the  mature;  therefore  those 
animals  that  bring  forth  immature  young 
must  produce  many  young  during  the  season 
or  become  exterminated.  In  viviparous 
animals,  such  as  mammals,  or  others  which 
protect  and  nourish  the  immature,  as  in 
birds,  the  number  of  young  has  been  re- 
duced to  very  few  without  danger  of  ex- 
termination. Most  marine  fishes  lay  eggs 
that  are  transparent  spheres  which  float  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  These  usually 
hatch  in  a  few  hours.  During  this  time 
they  are  exposed  to  fishes,  like  the  herring 
and  the  anchovy  (whose  name  is  legion  in 
California),  which  strain  the  water  through 
their  fine  gill-rakers.  The  loss  in  numbers 
sustained  in  this  manner  is  comparatively 
limited  —  occurring  during  a  few  hours  or 
days  —  and  it  is  only  the  number  lost  in  this 
way  that  can  be  eliminated  from  the  normal 
number  by  those  viparous  fishes,  as  the  rock 
cod,  which  retain  the  eggs  only  till  after 
hatching.  The  rock  cod  bring  forth  as 
many  living  young  as  their  egg-laying  rela- 
tives lay  eggs.  Tne  largest  one  of  them, 
which  I  discovered  near  San  Diego,  gives 
birth  to  about  five  hundred  thousand  living 
young,  and  it  is  the  most  prolific  of  all  vivi- 
parous vertebrates. 

The  case  is  altogether  different  with  the 
perches.  In  the  shiner,  for  instance,  the 
eggs  begin  to  develop  in  December  and  the 
young  are  sheltered  and  fed  in  the  ovary 
of  the  parent  for  five  months  before  they 
are  born.  At  birth  they  are  so  near  matur- 
ity that  seven  or  eight  months  after  birth 
they  are  with  young.  The  young  are  not 


only  given  a  shelter  during  the  hatching 
period,  but  they  are  provided  with  food  till 
they  are  from  one  to  two  inches  long  and 
perfectly  mature  in  most  of  their  struct- 
ures. The  young  are  sheltered  during  the 
time  of  greatest  destruction.  This  immun- 
ity from  destruction  in  early  stages  has  per- 
mitted the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
young  produced.  Eighty  is  the  highest 
number  among  the  perches,  and  I  have  found 
as  few  as  three  in  a  fish.  The  average  num- 
ber of  young  in  a  shiner,  one  of  the  perches, 
is  twelve.  The  young  fish  are  removed  from 
the  struggle  incident  to  procuring  food  and 
escaping  enemies.  They  are  placed  under 
entirely  different  conditions  from  those  nat- 
ural to  young  fishes  and  the  methods  of 
utilizing  old  means  for  new  ends  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  study 
of  these  fishes. 

Cymutoyaxtci;  in  which  the  effects  of  vivi- 
parity  are  most  pronounced,  is  very  abund- 


CYMATOGASTER,    ADULT   FEMALE 

ant  in  shallow  water  from  San  Diego  bay  to 
Puget  sound  and  Alaska.  The  further  de- 
tails refer  to  this  species.  The  male  is 
much  darker  than  the  female  and  smaller. 
June  and  July  is  its  mating  season,  but  the 
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('YMATOGASTER,    ADULT   MALE 

spermatozoa  remain  stored  in  the  ovary  for 
several  months  before  the  eggs  ripen.  They 
ripen  much  earlier  in  large  individuals  than 
in  smaller  ones.  Very  large  ones  have  ripe 
eggs  as  early  as  November  first,  the  next 
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size  usually  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  I  have  found  them  in  the  smallest  in 
February  and  March.  The  number  of  young 
also  varies  with  the  size  of  the  parent.  The 
very  large,  six  inches  long,  have,  on  an  aver- 
age, sixteen  young.  Individuals  five  inches 
long  have  about  eleven  young,  and  four-inch 
ones  have  only  eight.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
the  ovary  and  the  young  are  fed  there  in 
various  ways  till  they  are  a  little  over  one 
and  a  quarter  inches  long  when  they  are 
born. 

The  effect*  of  mviparity  on  the  xize  of  the 


The  eggs  of  many  of  the  lower  marine 
animals  are  minute  spheres.     The  young  de- 
veloping from  them  can  in  many  cases  care 
for  themselves  and  find  food  in  a  few  hours 
after  development  has  begun.     As  we  go  up 
in  the  scale  of  complexity  the  period  of 
helplessness  is  lengthened,  and  to  provide 
tor  the  young  during  this  period  a  large 
amount  of  food  material  is  added  to  the 
minute  essential  part  of  the  egg.     This  food 
material  mechanically  modifies  the  develop- 
ment greatly.     It  reaches  its  greatest  size 
in  sharks  and  the  chick.     In  most  mammals 
ie  yolk  has  entirely  disappeared  again.  The 
shiner   tells  how  this  was  brought  about 
The  ordinary  fish  egg  has  been  derived  from 
large  eggs  like  those  of  the  shark.     They 
are,  on  an  average,  one  millimeter  in  diame- 
ter, the  greater  part  of  which  is  food  yolk 
The  shiner  egg,  which  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe 
floats  in  a  nutritious  fluid,  is  losing  this,  and 
has  lost  the  bulk  of  it,  the  yolk  being  less 
than  one  hundredth  that  of  the  ordinary  fish 
egg. 

This  reduction  has  profoundly  modified  all 
the  early  stages  of  development.  Re- 
cently experiments  have  been  made  in  arti- 
ficially reducing  the  yolk  in  ordinary  fishes 
to  see  what  effect  a  reduction  would  have 
on  the  germ,  but  the  experiments  nature 
has  been  making  in  this  line  in  viviparous 
ishes  put  all  such  attempts  to  shame. 

The  effect  nf  nnparif,/  on  the  early  stauex 
iif  development. 

By  the  reduction  of  the  yolk  the  follow- 
ing modifications  have  taken  place  in  the 
early  development :  — 1 

1.     The  yolk  nucleus  persists  long  after 

'The  details  of  the  modifications  incident  to  the  volt 

rednrllnn  ooti   n«K.  K«  -  .  _"    LUC   yolK 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   AN   OVIPAROUS   FISH.      FIGURES    1-14 

OF  STOLEPHORUS,  THE   REMAINDER   OF   ATHERI- 

NOPSIS.      THE   STAGES   FROM    1-10  ARE 

PASSED   THROUGH   IN   48   HOURS 

the  beginning  of  development.  This  pecul- 
iar body  is  lost  long  before  ripening  in  other 
fish  eggs.  The  origin  of  this  from  the 
nucleus  has  been  discovered  and  I  assumed 
it  to  be  the  somatic  nucleoplasm  extruded 
from  the  egg  and  to  correspond  to  the 
meganucleus  in  infusoria.  - 


that  Jl?^      i?  5erS,,have  more  rece"t1y  demonstrated 

t  the  so  called  yolk  nucleus  in  some  other  forms  is  in 

reality  the  centrosorne  of  the  last  division    of  the  oogo- 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VIVIPAROUS  KLSH  CYMATOOASTER 

la  shows  the  relative  size  of  the  yolk  in  oviparous  fish,  4  the  diploblastic  gastrula  of  ( 'ymatoganter, 
~>  the  fish  just  hatched  from  its  membrane,  and  11  the  fish  soon  after  birth 
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2.  A  complete  diploblastic  gastrula  is 
formed  by  a  process  of  delamination. 

3.  The  periblast  nuclei  are  reduced,  be- 
ing twelve  to  twenty  in  number. 

4.  The  embryo  grows  out  of  proportion 
to  the  absorption  of  food,  and  finally,  becom- 
ing too  large  for  its  membrane,  bursts  it  and 
is  hatched  an  immature,  helpless,  immobile 
larva. 

5.  The  yolk  bag  is  as  large  as  in  fishes 
with  a  large  yolk  and  functions  largely  as  a 
pericardia!  chamber. 

Some  of  the  other  modifications,  though 
not  phenomenal,  can  better  be  explained 
without  elaborate  figures  and  may  be  de- 
scribed more  in  detail. 

Kfff-rt  ofvivipanty  on  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  fins. 

The  series  of  structures  utilized  in  feed- 
ing have  become  greatly  changed.  They 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  those  serv- 
ing for  prenatal  respiration  that  it  is  per- 
haps best  to  treat  the  two  together.  I  have 
added  figures  of  a  number  of  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  California  anchovy  and 
smelt,  to  serve  as  a  yard  stick  with  which 
the  conditions  in  the  shiner  may  be  meas- 
ured. The  anchovy  lays  an  oval  egg  which 
floats  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  de- 
velops very  rapidly.  In  the  first  ten  figures, 
which  cover  the  development  during  the  first 
forty-eight  hours,  the  embryos  are  still  con- 
tained in  a  transparent  shell  and  are  there- 
fore not  able  to  move  from  place  to  place. 
In  the  next  four  figures  we  have  the  devel- 
opment for  the  second  forty-eight  hours. 
During  these  four  days  the  fish  is  without 
food  except  that  which  was  provided  the 
egg  as  yolk  and  which  is  black  in  the  fig- 
ures. During  the  last  forty-eight  hours  the 
reserve  food  is  very  rapidly  reduced,  while 
the  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  are  evolved 
for  active  work.  After  the  last  stage  fig- 
ured the  fish  begins  to  feed  on  minute  or- 
ganisms found  in  the  water.  During  the 
whole  of  this  development  respiration  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  general  surface  of 
the  body.  I  was  unable  to  keep  the  fish 
later  than  the  stages  figured,  so  I  substitute 
the  further  evolution  of  an  egg-laying  fish 
by  figures  of  the  smelt.  These  figures  show 
the  development  of  the  fins,  the  eyes,  and 
other  structures.  Respiration  is  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  gills,  the  permanent  respira- 
tory organs,  as  well  as  by  the  general  sur- 
face. With  these  figures  as  a  standard  we 


can  appreciate  the  modifications  seen  in  the 
viviparous  fishes. 

The  ovary  in  which  the  development  of 
the  shiner  is  undergone  is  a  spindle-shaped 
bag.  Prom  the  roof  of  this  bag  two  sacks 
are  suspended  with  their  openings  directed 
backward  and  each  one  of  these  sacks  is 
divided  by  a  median  partition.  The  walls 
of  the  sacks  and  median  partition  are  very 
abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
it  is  these  vessels  that  bring  the  oxygen 
supplied  to  the  embryos.  During  all  the 
stages  of  their  development  the  embryos  lie 
free  in  the  compartments  of  the  sacks  and 
between  the  sacks  and  the  outer  walls  of  the 
ovary.  A  secretion  which  is  used  as  food  is 
continually  poured  into  these  spaces. 

During  the  early  stages  of  development 
the  embryo  derives  its  minute  quantity  of 
oxygen  from  the  fluid  contained  in  the  ovary. 
In  this  respect  it  is  not  different  from  the 
usual  fish  embryo,  which  derives  its  oxygen 
from  the  water  in  which  it  floats.  But  while 
the  free  embryo  gets  no  food  from  the  out- 
side till  a  late  stage,  all  of  its  growth  being 
due  to  the  assimilation  of  the  yolk  supplied 
it  by  the  parent,  and  it  frees  itself  from  its 
shell  by  the  vigorous  lashings  of  its  tail, 
the  shiner  embryo  begins  to  absorb  some  of 
the  nutritious  fluid  in  which  it  floats  almost 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  develop.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  becomes  too  large  for  its  mem- 
brane before  it  is  capable  of  motion  and 
bursts  it  by  simple  growth. 

This  process  of  absorption  by  the  general 
surface  is  continued  and  furnishes  most  of 
the  food.  The  small  amount  of  yolk  of  the 
embryo  scarcely  diminishes  for  many  days, 
a  condition  in  decided  contrast  to  that  seen 
in  the  anchovy  eggs  figured.  Shortly  after 
hatching,  the  alimentary  canal  is  formed  in 
both  viviparous  and  oviparous  fishes.  In 
oviparous  fishes  it  remains  a  slender  tube 
scarcely  evident  in  the  transparent  larvae. 
In  the  viviparous  fishes  its  posterior  section 
becomes  an  enormous  bag  which  gives  the 
aldermanic  proportions  to  the  ventral  pro- 
file. (Figure  8.)  This  enormous  size  is  not 
the  only  indication  that  this  part  of  the 
anatomy  is  of  unusual  importance.  The 
alimentary  canal  becomes  functional  before 
the  mouth  has  time  to  develop  and  does  not 
begin  to  form  from  the  mouth  backward  but 
somewhere  from  the  neck  back,  all  of  which 
strengthens  the  supposition  that  the  mouth 
is  a  late  addition  to  our  alimentary  system 
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and  that  the  original  mouth  was  somewhere 
in  the  neck  region.  Now  the  alimentary 
canal  is  in  full  operation  in  the  shiner  when 
the  whole  length  of  the  fish  is  but  one 
twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  while  its  mouth  is 
not  formed  till  it  is  over  four  times  that 
length.  During  all  that  time  the  ovarian 
fluid  which  acts  as  food  is  taken  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  through  the  first  gill-slits, 
which  is  the  region  where  the  original  mouth 
of  the  vertebrates  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lost.  This  continuous  stream  of  the  ovarian 
fluid  indicates  that  the  functionof  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  in  these  early  times  something  in 
addition  to  that  of  preparing  food.  This  other 
function  can  only  be  that  of  respiration.  In 
the  early  stages  then,  the  alimentary  canal 
serves  the  double  function  of  respiration  and 
nutrition.  This  is  not  so  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  our  own  lungs  are  simply 
very  highly  differentiated  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  The  alimentary  canal  re- 
mains entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  fish  during  the  whole  of  larval  life 
and  it  very  probably  aids  in  respiration  as 
well  as  nutrition  during  the  whole  period. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  change 
of  functions  is  seen  in  the  fins.  The  fins 
being  locomotor  organs  and  not  needed  for 
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this  purpose  during  larval  life,  we  might  ex- 
pect them  to  be  much  smaller  than  those  of 
free-swimming  fishes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fins  reach  a  size  never  equaled  in  other 
fishes,  young  or  old,  and  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  this,  and  any  one 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
of  the  fins  of  a  living  larva  under  the  mi- 
croscope will  at  once  be  struck  by  the  enor- 
mous number  of  blood  vessels  in  the  fins,  - 
so  many  that  the  remaining  tissue  is  only 
enough  to  hold  them  together.  As  the 
larva?  lie  in  the  ovary  these  highly  vascular 


fins  are  in  close  contact  with  the  ovarian 
structures  which  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  oxygenated  maternal  blood.  These 
enormous  fins  then  are  respiratory  organs 
in  the  larva,  and  they  may  also  aid  in  ab- 
sorbing the  ovarian  fluid. 
Effects  on  the  hereditary  relh. 

'  Finally,  provision  for  the  reproduction  of 
the  species  is  very  early  made.  Very  early, 
earlier  than  in  any  other  vertebrate  known, 
certain  of  the  cells  lose  their  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  young  fish.  These 
I  have  traced  from  very  early  conditions  till 
the  fish  is  sexually  mature. ' 

The  number  of  divisions  of  cells  between 
one  generation  and  the  next  is  quite  lim- 
ited. The  sex  cells  are  set  aside  after  about 
five  divisions.  They  remain  unchanged  till 
the  fish  has  attained  a  length  of  seven  mil- 
limeters, when  they  begin  to  divide.  By 
the  time  the  fish  has  reached  a  length  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  millimeters  they  have  di- 
vided about  six  or  seven  times.  During  all 
this  time  the  individuals  are  sexually  undif- 
ferentiated.  The  best  instruments  made 
and  closest  scrutiny  reveal  not  the  slightest 
difference  in  these  cells.  The  sexes  become 
distinct  about  this  time,  twelve  to  fifteen 
millimeters,  and  the  first  noticeable  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  supporting  tissues,  not  the 
sex  cells. 

This  opens  the  whole  question  of  the 
causes  determining  the  sex  of  the  individ- 
vidual.  I  have  not  yet  found  out  the  causes 
determining  sex,  but  am  able  to  say  that 
many  of  the  causes  supposed  to  influence  it 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  there  were 
five  hundred  theories  of  sex  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  and  there  have 
been  frequent  additions  to  the  number  since 
that  time,  I  may  be  excused  from  going  into 
detail. 

The  origin  of  the  hereditary  cells  may  be 
explained  in  one  of  three  ways: — 

I.  The  hereditary  cell  is  the  product  of 
the  whole  organism   and  is  in  this   apart 
from  other  tissues.    This  is  the  pangensisof 
Darwin. 

II.  The  hereditary  cell  is  an  unchanged 
but  increased  part  of  the  hereditary  cell  of 
the   previous    generation    and    something 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body.     This  is 
Jaegerism,  or  more  popularly  Weismanism, 
and  according  to  it  the  body  has  no  influ- 

'For  a  detailed  account  sri  Arrhir  fur  Kalii'ii'Li'mnmm 
chanik  IV.,  AVi.  1. 
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ence  over  the  hereditary  cells,  and  changes 
arising  during  the  life  of  one  individual 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  the  next  gener- 
ation. 

III.  The  hereditary  cell  is  the  product 
of  histogenesis  and  of  precisely  the  same 
significance  and  origin  as  any  other  cell  in 
the  body. 

As  a  corollary  of  the  last  two  is  the  state- 
ment that  "  In  the  ancestry  of  the  individual 
cells  of  which  our  body  is  composed  there 
has  never  been  a  death." 

The  idea  of  cellular  continuity  of  succes- 
sive generations,  first  suggested  by  Nuss- 
baum  in  1880,  is  now  generally  accepted. 
Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  who  would 
contend  that  the  reproductive  cells  are  new 
formations  in  the  individual.  The  repro- 
ductive cells  are  known  to  be  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  retinal  cells  or  any  other 
series  of  cells.  There  is  but  little  less  un- 
animity over  the  idea  of  the  continuity  of 
the  unchanged  germ  plasm,  although  the 
number  of  observations  bearing  on  this 
point  have  been  necessarily  very  limited. 
So  often  do  we  meet  with  a  restatement  of 
the  idea  without  actual  examination  of  the 
data  that  the  whole  subject  has  become 
hackneyed.  I  have  taken  up  this  subject 
because  it  seems  to  me  the  conditions  ob- 
served in  Cymatoga&ter  warrant  a  conclu- 
sion differing  from  the  one  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  contin- 
uity of  the  reproductive  cells  in  Cymntngas- 
tfr:  they  may  be  followed  from  very  early 
conditions  till  sexual  maturity  without  once 
losing  their  identity.  No  somatic  cells  are 
transformed  into  reproductive  cells,  and 
the  comparative  constancy  of  the  number 
present  in  any  embyro  up  to  seven  milli- 
meters long  make  it  probable  that  none  are 
ever  changed  into  any  other  structure. 
These  statements  apply  with  equal  force  to 
other  tissues. 

The  difference  between  the  reproductive 
and  somatic  cells  is  that  the  latter  after 
development  has  begun,  continue  to  de- 
velop —  divide,  grow,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  their  new  duties,  without  intermission. 
The  sex  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  stop  divid- 
ing at  a  certain  point  and  remain  at  appar- 
ent rest  for  a  long  period.  Owing  to  this 
arrest  in  division,  the  sex  cells  soon  stand 
out  prominently  as  large  cells  among  the 
s:naller  somatic  cells.  Such  an  arrest  in 


segmentation  has  been  observed  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  animals  in  which  the  reproduc- 
tive cells  are  early  segregated,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  without  meaning.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  during  the  period  of  apparent 
rest  the  cells  remain  dormant,  retaining 
their  embryonic  character  unchanged.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  the  true  reason  of 
the  difference  in  the  development  of  the 
soma  and  the  reproductive  cells.  The  rea- 
son seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
sexual  organs  are  the  last  to  become  func- 
tional, and  their  development  is  conse- 
quently retarded.  The  sex  cells,  when  first 
segregated,  that  is.  when  they  first  lag  be- 
hind in  segmentation,  are  not  exactly  like 
the  ovum  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
rived and  there  is  just  as  true  histogenesis 
in  their  development  into  reproductive  tis- 
sues as  in  the  case  of  any  other  embryonic 
cells  into  their  corresponding  tissue.  Even 
during  the  long  period  of  rest  from  segmen- 
tation the  process  of  tissue  differentiation 
produces  a  visible  and  measurable  change. 
But  the  difference  between  embryonic  cells 
and  undifferentiated  reproductive  cells  be- 
ing small,  the  histogenic  changes  in  them 
during  early  stages  is  correspondingly  small. 
This  small  change  has  been  supposed  to 
amount  to  no  change  and  has  given  rise  to 
that  fascinating  myth,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
continuity  of  unchanged  germ  cells  and  un- 
changed germplasm. 

If  the  hereditary  cells  are  the  result  of 
histogenesis  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
how  they  received  their  peculiar  powers, 
and  these  seem  to  me  to  have  arisen  by  the 
same  processes  as  that  by  which  the  mus- 
cle cells  have  received  their  peculiar  prop- 
erties. 

Assimilation,  reproduction,  and  the 
closely  allied  hereditary  power,  are  the 
diagnostic  characters  of  protoplasm.  These 
with  numerous  other  powers,  such  as  con- 
tractility, conductivity,  and  irritability, 
are  the  properties  of  every  protozoan  cell. 
Even  here  we  find  that  certain  of  these 
functions  are  more  or  less  restricted  to 
definite  parts  of  the  cell.  In  the  higher 
animals  this  differentiation  has  gone  so  far 
that  definite  functions  predominate  in 
highly  specialized  cells  to  almost  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  powers. 

With  this  division  of  labor  and  the  con- 
sequent histogenic  differentiation  of  definite 
cells  in  the  metazoon  corm  for  purposes  of 
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contraction,  of  conduction,  and  of  irritation, 
we  have  also  the  differentiation  for  hered- 
ity, and  it  were  surprising  if  we  did  not. 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  to  conjure 
up  a  substance  and  processes  in  the  genesis 
of  the  reproductive  tissues  different  from 
those  obtaining  in  the  muscular  tissues. 

During  the  long  ages  of  the  rise  of  ani- 
mals those  possessing  sufficiently  differenti- 
ated contractile  tissue  to  move  the  corm  to 
food  or  from  dangers  have  survived,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  way  those  corms  con- 
taining cells  capable  of  developing  into 
other  similar  corms  have  survived.  Similar 
causes  have  operated  in  producing  each  tis- 
sue. The  question  might  be  asked,  "  Why 
do  only  certain  cells  give  rise  to  reproduc- 
tive cells?"  The  answer  would  be,  "For 
the  same  reason  that  embryonic  muscular 
tissue  does  not  develop  into  anything  but 
muscles,"  which  is  the  same  as  saying  we 
do  not  know.  While  this  explains  the  ori- 
gin of  the  power  of  the  hereditary  cells  it 
does  not  explain  their  mechanism,  which  is 
still  open  to  investigation. 

The  hereditary  cells  are  proven  to  influ- 
ence the  formation  of  the  sex  ridge.  The 


peritoneal  cells  rise  up  to  form  this  ridge 
only  when  hereditary  cells  are  present  with- 
out regard  to  whether  this  position  is  nor- 
mal or  not. 

If  the  hereditary  cells  thus  influence  the 
surrounding  tissue,  may  we  not  safely  as- 
sume a  reciprocal  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues  on  the  reproductive  cells? 

Sexuality  can  first  be  distinguished  not 
by  the  difference  in  the  sex  cells  but  by  the 
character  of  the  peritoneal  covering. 

While  this  difference  in  the  peritoneal 
covering  may  be  the  expression  of  an  invis- 
ible difference  existing  in  the  reproductive 
cells  it  is  possible  that  sex  is  determined 
by  the  body.  Later  it  is  well  known  that 
the  character  of  the  hereditary  cells  influ- 
ences the  remotest  parts  of  the  organism, 
although  we  are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the 
processes  by  which  this  is  accomplished. 

Changes  in  the  hereditary  cells  intro- 
duced by  the  body  which  do  not  become  ap- 
parent till  the  development  of  the  cells  into 
young  seem,  therefore,  not  at  all  impossible, 
although  we  are  as  yet  entirely  unable  to 
tell  just  how  such  a  change  might  be 
accomplished. 


CRADLE  SONG 


/""WEK  the  hill  the  new  moon  drifts, 
^^    The  pine  to  the  sky  her  dark  form  lifts, 
Down  in  the  creek  the  shadow  shifts, 
And  the  dove  is  sadly  wailing. 

Hushaby,  baby,  0  hushaby! 
Life  will  bring  thee  tear  and  sigh; 
Sorrows  come  and  pleasures  fly, — 

0  hushaby,  hushaby! 

Away  with  doubt  and  away  with  fear! 
The  star  of  day  in  heaven  rides  clear, 
Morning  brings  to  the  waiting  ear 
The  lark's  gay  song  a-trailing. 

Lullaby,  baby,  0  lullaby! 
The  day  star  fades  when  day  is  nigh, 
Shadows  pass  and  sorrows  die, 

0  lullaby,  lullaby! 


L.  A.  Craighan. 


ANNALS    OF   THE    UPPER   VALLEY 


II. -THE    RIVAL    UNDERTAKERS 


BY  AGNES  CRARY 


HEY  were  having  a  clear- 
ance sale  across  the  street 
at  Isaac  &  Abrahamson's, 
and  Coffin  Smith,  sitting  in  front 
of  his  shop,  watched  enviously 
the  crowd  jostling  and  elbow- 
ing for  the  sake  of  "two  cents 
less  on  gingham  and  silk  given 
away."  Hewishedhisbusiness, 
too, would  admit  of  spring  open- 
ings, —  a  sale  of  shopworn 
caskets,  for  instance, —  but  he 
laid  the  idea  aside  with  regret. 
Bragton  was  not  yet  ready  for 
such  innovations  and  he  felt 
fate  had  been  unkind  in  confining  him  to  the 
upper  valley;  for  since  his  trip  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  the  ambition  of  a  pro- 
gressive undertaker  burned  within  him.  Had 
he  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  he  felt  he,  too, 
might  have  adorned  one  of  those  large  and 
prosperous  parlors  that  crowd  Spring  street 
or  Broadway.  Were  they  not  curtained 
with  lace,  bedraped  with  light  silks,  gay 
with  cut  flowers,  and  in  the  evening  bril- 
liantly lighted,  so  that  a  traveler  in  that  one- 
lunged  country  might  drop  in  to  look  over 
the  latest  styles  or  choose  his  coffin  while  he 
was  waiting  for  the  next  street  car? 

So  on  his  return  he  had  decorated  his 
somber  rooms;  the  lace  curtains  were  there 
and  the  light  rugs  in  subdued  tones,  as  for 
an  infant's  funeral.  A  bunch  of  wax  tube- 
roses that  might  come  in  handy  when  fresh 
flowers  were  scarce  adorned  the  marble  slab 
of  the  center  table,  and  a  discarded  cockade 
of  white  crape,  perked  on  a  chair  back,  lent 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  room.  The  first 
night  he  had  pulled  up  the  shades  and  lit 
all  three  burners  in  the  chandelier,  he  had 
had  callers  enough,  but  the  occasion  had 
passed  into  unsavory  tradition  as  "  Smith's 
fake  funeral,"  and  the  town  had  resented  it 
as  an  indelicate  bid  for  custom.  Further- 
more the  County  Board,  in  one  of  its  peri- 
odic spasms  of  economy  together  with  a 
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desire  to  remove  too  great  temptation  from 
the  spirits  of  the  prosperous,  had  taken  ac- 
count of  that  unlucky  opening  and  given 
the  contract  for  pauper  burial  to  Morey. 
So  this  morning  as  Smith  sat  sunning  him- 
self, the  skimmed  milk  of  his  meditations 
had  soured  and  given  an  acid  quality  to  the 
smile  he  wore  in  the  business. 

All  at  once  a  stir  up  the  Vicino  road 
roused  him.  A  cloud  of  dust,  then  a  hatless 
man  riding  furiously;  on  he  dashed,  children 
and  dogs  scattering  before  him  as  he  gained 
the  street. 

"  Horton  is  dying,"  he  cried  as  he  slipped 
from  his  horse.  "  Horton  's  dying  out  on 
the  Vicino  road.  Brown  Racer  threw  him 
and  stamped  on  him.  0,  my  God,  why  don't 
some  of  you  get  the  doctor!"  And  he  fell 
on  the  sidewalk  exhausted. 

A  crowd  gathered  instantly  and  in  a  mo- 
ment men  were  off  to  Horton's  aid  and  [up 
toward  the  hills  to  intercept  the  doctor. 
Coffin  Smith  too  slipped  away  to  his  stable, 
and  fast  as  fingers  could  fly  began  harness- 
ing his  team  to  the  dead  wagon.  Horton 
was  dead  probably, —  too  bad,  but  Horton 
was  well  to  do,  and  had  no  near  kin,  so 
whoever  got  there  first  was  likely  to  get 
the  burying.  And  in  a  moment  more  with 
a  crack  of  the  whip  he  went  rattling  off. 

As  he  passed  the  saloon  whither  Morey 
had  led  the  messenger  for  spirituous  con- 
solation, one  of  the  men  about  the  door, 
called  in:  — 

"  Smith  's  ahead  this  time,  sure  enough. 
He  '11  make  the  first  heat  before  you  get 
started." 

"  Not  if  I  know  myself! "  the  Irishman  re- 
sponded as  he  set  down  his  glass.  "  And 
not  if  I  know  me  bays! " 

And  so  a  few  minutes  later  a  second 
black  wagon  went  down  the  street,  to  the 
cries  of,  "  A  race,  a  race! "  "  Three  to  five 
on  the  bays! " 

Shops,  offices,  and  saloons,  were  deserted, 
for  to  a  crowd  of  Missourians  there  is  only 
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one  thing  can  keep  down  love  of  a  race  — 
only  one  thing  that  would  keep  old  Horton 
himself  from  rising  to  time  the  men,  and 
that  one  thing  was  racing  too,  even  faster 
than  the  good  doctor,  whose  horses  by  this 
time  were  turned  once  more  against  their 
shadowy  antagonist. 

Mr.  Larramore  was  sprinkling  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  his  grocery  as  the  crowd 
came  up,  eager  for  the  last  sight  of  the 
men. 

"Just  set  out  chairs  for  the  gentlemen," 
he  called  hospitably  to  his  clerk.  "  Ye  can 
see  further  up  the  Vicino  from  here  than 
ye  kin  down  the  street  a  piece." 

It  was  cool  there  under  the  awning,  and 
the  men  tilted  back  their  chairs  comfort- 
ably, in  preparation  for  the  long  waiting, 
while  interest  was  fairly  divided  between 
Horton's  fate  and  the  race. 

"  A  man  onto  seventy  had  n't  ought  to 
been  ridin'  that  horse.  It  's  a  jedgment 
on  his  bein'  too  nigh  in  his  pocket  to  keep  a 
good  fellow  to  train.  I  wonder  if  Brown 
Kacer  is  anyways  hurt." 

"  I  reckon  there  '11  be  trouble  over  the 
burying  too,"  a  second  suggested,  "  since 
he  's  no  kin  to  decide.  Wonder  why  he 
lived  so  by  himself,  —  ain't  noways  natural. 
I  knew  a  man  onst  —  And  so  the  talk 
wandered  on  to  the  loved  and  shady  bypaths 
of  gossip,  now  and  then  returning  to  the 
race,  as  some  one  drove  quickly  by. 

When  Smith  first  heard  a  wagon  approach- 
ing he  felt  whose  it  was.  He  set  his  teeth 
hard,  and  all  the  disgruntled  ambitions  of 
the  past  were  in  the  lash,  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  sent  it  crawling  over  the  backs  of 
his  horses.  Just  before  him  the  road  lay, 
—  narrow,  graded  well  up  in  the  middle ; 
Morey  would  pass  only  by  running  desperate 
chances.  But  ahead  it  opened  level,  wide 
enough  for  three  wagons,  and  swept  along 


clear  as  a  track,  right  past  the  men  by  the 
road-side.  Morey's  horses  were  still  fresh- 
breathed,  while  his  own  —  if  that  nigh  horse 
played  him  weak  now,  —  the  oath  was  lost 
as  he  leaned  forward  to  speak  to  the  team. 

At  last  the  level  space.  Morey  began  to 
gain;  to  the  wagon  now,  the  back  wheel 
hub,  the  seat.  Neck  by  neck,  past  the  men 
they  flew,  each  feeling  the  finish  lay  at  the 
cross  roads  just  beyond.  With  a  desperate 
lash  Smith  gained  a  moment,  but  his  horses, 
now  mad  as  he  in  the  race,  plunged  wildly, 
and  Morey  dashed  ahead,  just  over  the  in- 
tersecting road. 

The  men  glared  at  each  other,  profes- 
sional dignity  had  gone  to  the  winds,  —  not 
that  Morey  cared,  for  he  had  none  to  lose. 

"  Just  let  me  help  you  a  bit,"  he  said, 
when  Smith  began  to  rub  down  his  trembling- 
horses,  "  or  you  '11  have  a  long  time  in  get- 
ting them  back  into  town." 

Smith  said  nothing  but  accepted  the  prof- 
fered aid,  and  at  last  as  he  climbed  back 
into  the  wagon,  — 

"I  reckon  I'd  better  stop  to  see  what  the 
men  think  best  to  do." 

"  And  I  reckon  you  'Id  just  better  be 
drivin'  on,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  settled 
wid  twict,  I  won  him  fair  and  decent,  and 
it 's  myself  has  this  job." 

There  he  stood,  six  feet  of  strong  Irish- 
man. The  two  men  down  the  road  were 
watching,  and  Coffin  Smith  drove  on. 

A  little  later  Morey  drew  in  his  horses, 
just  as  the  doctor  drove  up:  He  waited  in 
silence  until  the  examination  was  over,  then 
hat  in  hand  he  drew  near. 

"I've  come  for  the  remains,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "  since  I  won,  which  these  gentle- 
men will  swear.  Besides,"  as  he  caught  the 
doctor's  eye,  "  besides  he  had  no  folks  of 
his  own,  and  so  in  a  way  he  comes  to  the 
county  and  to  me,"  he  said,  "  bein'  as  I  bury 
the  indignant  pore." 
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AS  STUDIED  ON  THE  GROUND 


BY  M.  L.  WAKEMAX  CURTIS 


-=H3ROM  the  fact  that  Ja- 
pan, after  so  many 
centuries  of  seclusion,  isola- 
tion, and  feudalism,  suddenly, 
within  the  past  forty  years, 
has  thrown  open  her  ports  to 
commerce  and  taken  her  place 
in  the  ranks  of  civilized  na- 
tions, naturally  has  come  an  immense 
amount  of  interest  in  the  ambitious  little 
empire.  It  has  led  to  a  discussion,  already 
voluminous,  as  well  as  exceedingly  varied  in 
its  speculation,  as  to  the  results  to  ensue 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  to 
America. 

The  present  paper  is  scarcely  so  ambi- 
tious as  an  argument,  —  all  the  arguments, 
indeed,  have  been  made,  —  rather,  its  nature 
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is  illustrative  of  and  supplementary  to  those 
arguments,  by  one  at  present  living  upon 
the  ground  and  among  the  people  in  ques- 
tion. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Mikado  of  Japan 
occupied  a  unique  position  among  monarchs. 
Popularly  believed  to  be  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  gods,  a  son  of  heaven,  so  mys- 
terious and  sacred  a  person  was  he  that  his 
people  were  never  permitted  to  behold  him. 
The  Shogun,  or  general-in-chief  of  the  armies, 
was  the  official  who  acted  as  intermediary 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  nation,  and 
was,  in  truth,  usurper  of  many  of  the  royal 
prerogatives. 

During  the  only  sort  of  audience  the  em- 
peror gave  his  nobles,  he  remained  seated 
upon  a  cushion  beneath  a  closed  canopy  or 
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tent  of  silk,  whence  his  voice  issued,  keyed 
in  a  peculiar  thin  and  high  recitative,  such 
as  is  preserved  at  present  in  some  of  the 
old  sacred  no-dances  or  plays.  This  royal 
and  holy  message  or  address  was  received 
by  the  court  flat  upon  their  faces  as  they 
prostrated  themselves  condignly  upon  the 
ground. 

If  the  emperor  went  abroad,  he  still  re- 
mained hidden  closely  behind  the  drawn  cur- 
tains of  a  sort  of  sedan-chair,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  devoted  soldiery  and  courtiers, 
all  in  rustling  silks,  wearing  broad,  fancifully 
lacquered  stiff  wooden  hats,  and  armed,  be- 
side their  keen  and  famous  swords  in  the 
wonderfully  carven  scabbards,  with  pro- 
digiously long  arrows  and  bows.  And  the 
careful  sequestration  of  the  monarch  but 
typified  the  curious  and  antique  isolation 
from  all  cosmopolitan  influences  of  his 
country  itself. 

Japan  had  her  soldiers,  or  knights,  the 
proud  samurai,  and  fighting  was  all  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  industry,  that  was  cul- 
tivated. Each  province  had  its  daimio,  or 
feudal  lord,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
but  the  retainers  and  dependants  of  this 
noble.  To  them  he  gave  shelter,  food,  cov- 
ering, and  above  all,  safety,  a  sort  of  police 
protection.  In  turn  they  did  his  bidding; 
their  highest  virtue,  their  loyalty,  obedi- 
ence, and  submission  to  him,  or  rather,  the 
next  highest,  after  giving  first  place  to  their 
worshipful  reverence  and  devotion  to  their 
emperor. 

They  tilled  his  fields  or  garden  patches, 
wove  the  silk  for  his  robes,  curiously  and 
cunningly  chased  and  engraved  the  scab- 
bards for  his  weapons,  patiently  wrought 
at  the  beautiful  lacquers,  porcelains,  and 
cloisonnes,  which  formed  their  tribute  and 
his  treasure.  There  were  no  markets,  no 
competition,  no  haste,  no  wages,  no  profit, 
and  no  loss,  therefore  well  might  the  artist 
grow  cunning  of  hand  as  he  worked  lovingly, 
expending  all  his  taste  and  all  his  skill, 
through  days  and  weeks  and  months,  upon 
a  single  flower-vase  or  incense  holder. 

This  antique  kingdom,  belated  in  the 
midst  of  the  world,  was  to  last  even  unto 
the  present  generation  and  our  own  time, 
then  it  was  destined  to  fall  away  like  riven 
shackles,  to  be  suddenly  awakened  from  as 
from  a  dream. 

The  present  emperor  has  brought  about 
this  most  wonderful  change,  he  has  put 


away  the  old  and  put  on  the  new.  In  the 
midst  of  his  Asiatic  nationalism,  despotism, 
and  divinity,  the  spirit  of  Western  thought 
and  modern  progress,  the  spirit  of  Indo- 
European  civilization,  touched  him  upon  the 
shoulder  and  he  was  able  to  respond.  In 
the  very  midst  of  Orientalism  and  feudal- 
ism he  recognized  individual  right  and  per- 
sonal freedom,  divided  his  privileges  with 
his  people,  and  of  his  own  will  and  accord 
drew  them  up  a  constitution.  Or  was  the 
old  spell — feudalism  —  just  expired,  and 
he  the  prince  at  hand  to  waken  the  sleep- 
ing beauty  of  modern  thought  in  his  people? 

At  any  rate,  his  is  the  most  dramatic 
career  in  history,  for  what  other  man  has 
lived  in  two  different  ages,  each  distinct  in 
all  its  traditions,  thoughts,  and  customs? 
Above  all,  what  other  man  has  ever  turned, 
almost  at  his  word  of  command,  one  age 
into  another,  and  decreed  a  modern  people 
where  yesterday  all  was  ancient? 

From  these  marvelous  political  accom- 
plishments, and  taking  into  account  her 
great  ambition  and  self-confidence,  it  is  not 
strange  that  almost  boundless  expectations 
have  been  aroused  to  what  Japan  is  likely 
soon  to  achieve  in  every  other  direction. 

We  exaggerate  the  unknown,  and  Japan 
is  yet  a  country  of  mystery,  her  people  an 
enigma.  Arguing  from  the  wonders  which 
already  they  have  done,  "  Is  there  any 
limit,"  we  ask,  "to  the  prodigies  which 
they  will  perform?" 

The  question  of  her  trade  competition, 
of  her  millions  of  intelligent  and  skilful 
people  thus  suddenly  brought  into  rivalry 
with  the  artisans  of  other  countries,  has 
arisen,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  her  suc- 
cess will  be  a  menace  to  other  countries 
and  their  hopes,  especially  to  America. 

America  in  a  sense  is  young,  too,  and  just 
now  in  the  very  position  of  Japan  of  looking 
abroad  to  study  the  conditions  of  success- 
ful competition  in  the  marts  of  the  globe. 

America  is  Japan's  best  customer,  in  the 
tea,  the  silk,  and  the  bric-a-brac,  that  this 
country  has  been  selling;  and  to  Japan  nat- 
urally we  would  look  for  a  reciprocal  trade. 
The  question  is,  is  there  a  present  and  im- 
minent danger  that  she  will  disappoint  us 
in  this  expectation,  and  so  far  from  supply- 
ing herself  from  our  products,  will  not  only 
make  at  home  all  that  she  needs,  but  steal 
I  away  from  us,  with  her  surplus,  all  the 
M'entral  and  South  American  and  other  open 
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markets  in  a  successful  and  prohibitive  com- 
petition with  American  industry? 

There  are  certain  reasons  why  this  is  a 
most  unlikely  contingency. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  consideration 
that  miracles  are  not  wrought  in  the  world 
of  trade  any  more  than  elsewhere.  Confi- 
dently we  may  count  upon  the  usual  orderly 
carrying  out  of  the  laws  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment. The  English  and  European 
peoples  have  a  history  of  long  centuries 
behind  them,  in  which  their  present  per- 
fected industries  struggled  through  the 
embryo  stages.  During  the  same  thou- 
sands of  years  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  one  and  only  tool,  implement,  and  ma- 
chinery, that  Japan  perfected  was  the 
sword. 

The  toils  and  lessons  of  slow  and  sober 
evolution  are  not  to  be  evaded,  and  not  the 
most  miraculous  powers  of  imitation  will 
supersede  entirely,  even  in  Japan,  that  nat- 
ural method. 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  build  up  a 
great  commercial  state,  with  confident  cap- 
italists, capable  employers  and  directors  of 
industry,  skilful  workingmen,  and  all  that 
prosperity  implies,  without  several  gener- 
ations of  patient  evolution." 

Each  nation  has  its  own  characteristics, 
and  there  are  here  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  moreover,  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. They  are  a  strange  nation:  many 
conflicting  statements  may  be  made  con- 
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cerning  them,  yet  all  be  true.  But  pride 
and  ambition  are  foremost  in  the  national 
character,  and  self-confidence,  as  says  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  who  has  made  himself  almost 
as  one  of  them,  and  interprets  them  ever 
sympathetically,  at  least,  "is  in  Japan  a 
race-feeling,  which  repeated  triumphs  have 
served  only  to  strengthen." 

We  are  ourselves  still  children  of  the  dark 
ages,  for  it  is  ever  the  unknown  that  we 
fear,  which  expands  and  broadens  before  us 
until  of  it  we  believe  even  the  most  impos- 
sible and  preposterous  things. 

One  such  chimera  is  the  famous  "  imita- 
tive faculty"  of  this  nation.  A  German 
writer,  an  old  resident  here,  speaks  of  ttre — 

baneful  influenced/that  Sirse  to  all  originality  and 
power,  imitation,  and  an  imitation,  moreover,  that  in- 
variatyy  turns  out  an  inferior  article,  calculated  to  de- 
ceive, indeed,  but  which  can  never  stand  the  same  tests 
of  strength  and  of  the  action  of  time  as  the  original 
article. 

"The  only  merit  of  her  goods  is  their 
cheapness,"  has  been  the  universal  comment. 
Australia  declared  that  her  importations 
from  this  country,  whether  in  umbrellas, 
hats,  boots,  clothing,  or  whatnot,  were 
"  cheap  but  not  durable."  The  British  Con- 
sul at  Amoy,  China,  has  recently  reported. 

Japanese  matches  have  a  monopoly  here,  but  they 
are  very  defective.  A  small  quantity  of  Japanese  tex- 
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tiles  is  beginning  to  come  here.  They  are  of  inferior 
quality  and  do  not  wear  well,  but  they  are  cheap. 
England  might  sell  many  kerosene  oil  lamps  here. 
Most  of  those  used  are  made  in  Japan,  and,  though 
they  possess  the  merit  of  being  cheap,  are  very  dan- 
gerous. 

It  is  well  known  here  that  while  imitation 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  manu- 
factures in  the  foreign  method,  the  results 
turned  out  have  by  no  means  demonstrated 
that  the  above-mentioned  marvelous  faculty 
is  a  successful  substitute  for  the  knowledge 
that  comes  from  study,  experiment,  and 
long  experience. 

It  is  said  that  an  electric  light  works 
in  one  city  throws  on  its  dump  heap  reg- 
ularly every  year  upwards  of  five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  machinery,  either  found  to 
be  the  defective  product  of  local  plants  or 
broken  and  ruined  in  the  handling  by  native 
and  theoretical  rather  than  practical  engi- 
neers. 

In  Tokyo  several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
iron  pipe  was  needed,  and  the  works  were 
established  at  great  expense  and  the  pipe 
all  beautifully  made,  according  to  rule, 


measurement,  printed  description,  and 
model,  by  graduated  theoretical  —  and  imi- 
tative —  pipe  makers.  The  results  were 
worthless,  could  not  be  used,  and  the  mate- 
rial needed  was  after  all  purchased  in  the 
foreign  market. 

Everybody  knows  how  alarmed  Americans 
rushed  to  inspect  the  much  heralded  bicycle 
and  watch  factories,  and  how  the  result  of 
the  inspection  entirely  allayed  the  previous 
fears  of  a  successful  and  exterminating 
rivalry. 

In  her  art,  in  which  she  has  practised  for 
centuries,  her  artists  inheriting  their  skill 
through  generations  of  ancestors,  Japan  is 
supreme.  In  those  mechanical  trades  in 
which  we  have  practised  for  centuries,  our 
workingmen  having  behind  them  the  tradi- 
tions and  inherited  skill  and  knowledge  of 
generations,  Japan  is  not  able,  in  her  initial 
attempts,  nor  by  strenuously  willing  and 
bravely  attempting  it,  to  rival  our  suprem- 
acy. 

Solidity  and  durability  (any  more  than  in- 
volved mechanical  ingenuity)  have  not  been 
among  her  traditions  or  practises.  All  her 
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architecture  is  dainty,  pretty,  frail,  quickly 
put  together  of  unseasoned  material.  Slen- 
der strips  and  thin  bits  of  wood,  a  few  bam- 
boo splints,  paper,  and  a  bundle  of  straw, 
are  her  materials  in  this  and  in  most  of  her 
constructive  arts.  Nothing  is  enduring, 
monumental,  all  is  on  a  small  scale,  for  the 
moment,  easily  and  cheaply  replaced,  but 
artistic  and  picturesque. 

For  the  twenty-five  years  past,  during 
which  she  has  been  trying  to  cater  to  for- 
eign taste,  copy  imported  models,  and  sup- 
ply outside  markets,  not  all  her  commercial 
instincts  and  imitative  faculty  have  led  her 
to  change  so  very  successfully  the  habits 
of  her  artificers.  In  spite  of  all  protests 
she  goes  on  making  for  export  and  sending 
away  her  silks  and  cottons  in  foot-wide 
strips.  Even  to  the  present  day  disap- 
pointed visitors  calling  at  the  big  houses  of 
silk-weaving  Kioto,  where  goods  in  the  for- 
eign taste  are  supposed  to  be  supplied,  are 
grieved  to  find  some  pieces,  of  the  approved 
European  width,  it  is  true,  but  of  the  most 
impossible  and  antiquated  patterns  and  fig- 
ures, copied  from  a  bad  model,  gone  "  out 
of  style "  years  ago,  but  still  reproduced, 
year  after  year,  by  the  hopeful  and  enter- 
prising Japanese  exporter,  who  is  much  de- 
pressed at  any  objections.  He  would  not 
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attempt  to  supply  new  models  each  season 
nor  even  each  decade,  "  The  weavers  would 
neither  understand  nor  consent,  they  could 
not  change  their  looms  so  often,  —  and  the 
Western  taste  is  very  difficult  to  compre- 
hend," is  his  explanation. 

All  this  by  no  means  implies  that  Japan 
is  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  learn,  in 
time,  what  she  sets  herself  about.  It  but 
shows  that,  as  would  be  expected,  she  is 
unable  to  do  at  a  bound  what  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  been  thousands  of  years  learn- 
ing. In  other  words,  she  is  now  at  a  be- 
ginning and  not,  by  any  means,  near  to  the 
accomplishment  or  acme  of  her  commercial 
ambitions. 

Already,  it  is  true,  some  modern  factories 
she  has,  with  machinery  in  the  European 
way,  but,  as  has  been  said,  she  will  have  to 
learn  slowly  and  painfully,  and  not  by  any 
miraculous  and  instantaneous  imitative  fac- 
ulty, how  to  utilize  largely  and  successfully 
such  resources.  That  phase  of  her  manu- 
facturing life  is  still  in  the  future,  for  to- 
day, all  over  Japan,  the  old,  primitive 
methods  have  by  no  means  been,  as  yet, 
supplanted,  so  that  a  comparison  of  her 
labors  and  industries  with  ours  is  most  in- 
teresting. 

In   place   of  our  lumber  mill,  with  its 
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belching  smoke,  shrieking  machinery  cut- 
ting its  terrible  swath  in  the  forest,  and 
great  sacrificial  fire  destroying  the  short 
lengths  and  rough  bits,  she  has  a  pictur- 
esque row  of  naked  brown  men  under  a 
shed,  sawing  by  hand  and  with  primitive 
tools.  As  to  refuse,  in  this  economical 
country  there  is,  of  course,  none. 

Our  flouring  mill  has  its  counterpart  in 
her  rice  mill,  but  in  the  latter,  a  little,  open 
shop,  a  slashed  portiere  of  indigo  muslin 
dividing  it  from  the  street,  there  are  one 
or  two  men,  or  perhaps  a  woman,  among 
the  floury  bags  in  the  foreground,  while 
back  in  the  shadows,  wearing  only  a  foon- 
dosha,  a  naked  boy  jumps  all  day  on  one 
end  of  a  wooden  "see-saw"  that  stamps  at 
the  other,  a  weight  into  the  receptacle  of 
grains. 

We  do  our  weaving  with  noise,  with  dust, 
with  great  whir  of  belts  and  wheels,  but 
here,  in  a  room  a  few  feet  square,  its  whole 
front  open  to  the  street,  a  couple  of  women 
may  be  seen  sitting  each  at  her  primitive 
frame,  throwing  the  shuttle  by  hand  as  the 
fabric  ever  grows  slowly  before  her. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  time,  of  pa- 
tience, of  laborers,  in  this  land,  and  the 
people  are  thoroughly  used  to  the  inherited 
ways  in  their  arts  and  handicrafts. 

The  rattan  or  bamboo  window  blinds, 
mostly  for  the  foreign  trade,  are  woven  in 
the  simplest  manner,  by  two  boys  in  a  booth, 
standing  and  tossing  the  shuttles,  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the  other. 

So  with  the  thick  straw  floor  mats,  used 
in  all  Japanese  houses,  a  man  or  boy  sits 
cross-legged,  or  crouches  on  his  heels,  and 
plaits,  sews,  and  covers,  them. 

In  the  next  shop  the  umbrella  maker 
works  lonely  at  his  paper  wares;  beyond  is  the 
lantern  shop,  where  again  one  artisan  is 
enough,  perhaps  only  a  boy,  accurately 
painting  big  red  hieroglyphics  on  the  trans- 
parent surfaces. 

Another  boy,  almost  upon  the  sidewalk, 
works  away  at  his  own  will,  without  pattern 
or  model,  exquisitely  embroidering  shaded 
pink  roses  on  a  silken  ground. 

A  little  girl  sewing  at  a  table  a  foot  high 
will  be  the  "  workshop "  that  turns  out 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs. 

"  The  cooper,  as  the  basket  maker,  plies 
his  trade  with  a  single  pair  of  hands,  al- 
though not,  any  more  than  the  man  "dress- 
maker," without  the  advantages  accruing 


from  the  dexterity  of  his  toes  —  the  ex- 
treme handiness  of  his  feet!  And  these 
tiny  work-shops  are  multiplied  indefinitely, 
every  few  rods  along  the  streets  of  the 
towns  and  villages. 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  pertain- 
ing to  those  workmen,  and  to  the  lower 
classes  of  laborers.  A  verse  of  a  popular 
string  of  doggrel  declares: — 

The  coolie  must  sing  a  song  while  he  works 
And  rest  every  now  and  then. 

A  Japanese  writer  in  one  of  the  leading 
papers  explains  the  great  popularity  of  the 
cooked-potato  shops  and  rag-gathering  for 
livelihoods: — 

It  is  the  national  love  of  leisure.  Even  the  desul- 
tory 'ricksha  work  leaves  little  time  for  study  or  pleas- 
ure, while  ten  days'  buying  of  waste  paper  and  rags 
may  suffice  to  provide  for  the  next  ten  days  to  be  given 
to  leisure. 

A  rest  and  time  for  eating  is  always 
given  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  as  well  as  at  noonday. 

Farming  is  on  the  same  small  and  patient 
scale  as  are  the  different  manufacturing 
industries.  What  will  be  thought  of  the 
size  of  the  agriculturist's  field,  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  to  keep  the  birds  away  from 
the  young  shoots  he  stretches  an  irregular 
net-work  of  threads  from  corner  to  corner 
of  it? 

The  grain,  almost  ripe  for  the  sickle, 
still  grows  in  rows,  as  it  was  so  carefully 
planted  by  hand.  The  tools  of  the  farmer 
are  surely  the  most  primitive  in  the  world : 
for  a  spade,  a  clumsy,  bent  knife-blade  at 
the  end  of  a  stick;  a  basket  scoop  with  iron 
edge  for  a  hoe;  and  his  own  back  or  that 
of  his  wife  as  wheel-barrow  or  wagon.  No 
wonder  the  harvest  of  barley  and  wheat  is 
small,  where  the  turning  around  of  one  of 
our  ordinary  harvesting  machines  would  be 
be  enough  to  sweep  the  whole  farm  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  number  of 
weaving  establishments  in  Japan,  for  silk, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  mixed  fabrics,  was  660,- 
408. 

Number  of  looms 949,123 

Male  weavers 57,850 

Female     "     985,016 

Most  of  these  mills  and  factories  were 
still  but  peasants'  huts,  as  the  average  num- 
ber of  looms  is  1.4  to  each,  with  about  ten 
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operatives  to  nine  looms,  while  the  total 
output  to  the  establishment  averages  only 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  yen  per  year,  or 
seventy-three  dollars  in  gold. 

The  total  number  of  spinning  mills  in 
•Japan  at  the  end  of  January,  1897,  was 
fifty-nine,  and  their  aggregate  number  of 
spindles  was  610,262.  The  cotton  mills  of 
North  Carolina  alone  (constantly  increasing) 
had  last  year  over  a  million  of  spindles.  It 
looks  as  if  it  will  be  some  time  before  Japan 
is  ready  to  do  all  her  present  spinning  and 
weaving,  as  well  as  her  enhanced  output  of 


vast  sums  on  her  navy,  is  maintaining  an 
extensive  army,  and  has  commenced  and  is 
contemplating  various  expensive  improve- 
ments to  her  harbors,  postal  and  telegraph 
systems,  and  other  institutions. 

She  is  not  a  rich  country.  Hearn  says, 
"Japan  is  producing  without  capital.  Inte- 
grations of  industrial  capital  do  not  exist  in 
the  far  East."  There  is  an  avowed  lack  of 
money  to  develop  her  industries,  so  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  capital  is  deemed  de- 
sirable. 

The  largest  taxpayer  in  the  country  pays 
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the  future,  by  a  more  complex  machinery 
than  the  hand  loom. 

Meanwhile  Japan  has  a  multiplicity  of 
ambitions,  interests,  and  attempts,  upon  her 
hands,  so  that  she  can  by  no  means  concen- 
trate herself  upon  the  efforts  to  weave  so 
much  cloth,  and  to  learn  to  do  so  in  the 
modern  way,  as  will  supply  all  her  own 
need  of  fabric,  with  large  surplus  over  for 
a  waiting  world. 

It  is  said  that  this  nation  has  some  am- 
bition to  emulate  England  in  conquest  and 
colonization.  She  is  certainly  spending 


annually  about  six  thousand  dollars.  The 
number  of  banks  is  1,377  and  their  capital 
is  $127,774,756  (silver).  Of  the  peers 
of  the  realm,  the  incomes  of  thirty-five 
range,  annually,  from  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (gold),  and 
thirty-seven  others  are  in  receipt  yearly  of 
about  five  thousand  dollars  (gold). 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  "  mush- 
room growth"  of  industrial  and  joint  stock 
companies,  many  of  which  have  failed  be- 
cause the  subscribers  were  unable  to  pay  up 
when  called  upon,  the  latest  to  succumb  be- 
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ing  the  Japanese  iron  foundry  of  Osaka, 
established  to  manufacture  wheels  for  rail- 
road cars. 

Next  to  ensue,  with  all  the  uncertainties 
attendant,  is  the  working  out  of  the  cur- 
rency problem,  following  upon  the  recent 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  policy. 

Japan  is  in  a  transition  period,  as  her 
own  thinkers  recognize.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  her  institutions  the  old  elements 
are  avowed  to  be  constant  friction  with  the 
new.  Mr.  Yoshita  Okuda,  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  an  arti- 


in  the  late  declaration  of  war  appealed  to 
the  national  "  inordinate  "  patriotism,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  domestic  revolution, 
using  the  universal  hatred  of  China  as  a 
solution  of  certain  political  problems:  "He 
is  wise,  sagacious,  and  no  one  knows  his 
countrymen  more  thoroughly  than  he." 

The  education  of  her  people  is  not  the 
least  of  the  tasks  which  this  country  has 
undertaken.  The  Eastern  ]\'<>rl<l,  in  speak- 
ing editorially  of  the  large  percentage  of 
the  unintellectual  and  densely  ignorant  lower 
classes,  declares  that  they  constitute  ninety 
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cle  in  the  /•'« «•  Ku*t  says:  "  The  '  hey  presto ' 
change  from  feudalism  to  constitutionalism 
has  not  taken  place  and  could  not  take 
place."  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  experi- 
ence of  humanity  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  "  hey  presto  "  changes.  Japan  has 
in  her  own  government  an  enormous  prob- 
lem that  may  well  receive  her  best  atten- 
tion. There  are  a  multitude  of  political 
parties;  and  the  parliament  hammers  away 
at  its  always  "  active,  sometimes  undigni- 
fied" demands  upon  the  throne.  William 
E.  Curtis  tells  of  the  somewhat  prevalent 
belief  that  Marquis  Ito,  the  Prime  Minister, 


per  cent  of  the  nation  and  that  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  forty-one  million  of  her  people 
have  any  part  whatever  in  the  intellectual 
ambition  and  thought  of  new  Japan.  Even 
I  the  educated  classes  have  been  heavily 
handicapped  by  their  necessarily  dispropor- 
tionate application  to  the  Chinese  ideo- 
graphic system  of  characters,  absolutely 
stultifying  other  faculties  than  memory,  so 
that  those  young  men  who  have  made  ex- 
tensive progress  in  modern  education  have 
done  so  "  with  the  weight  of  the  Chinese 
wall  upon  their  backs." 
•  Neither  has  Japan  by  any  means  as  yet 
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learned  the  world's  commercial  methods. 
The  cry  still  goes  up  that  her  merchants 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tracts. The  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  just  made  complaint  that  local 
godowns  are  filled  with  goods  of  which  the 
dealers  could  not  be  induced  to  take  deliv- 
ery. I  believe  that  it  is  in  great  measure 
true  that  the  repudiating  of  contracts  was 
learned  from  arrogant  foreigners  in  the 
early  days  of  trade.  But  in  other  matters 
than  commercial  her  own  critics  make 
sweeping  charges.  Says  one:  — 

A  failure  to  fulfil  pledges  by  politicians  has  come  to 
be  considered  :is  an  ordinary  occurrence.  Deceitful- 
ness  and  cheating  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  clever 
actions.  Bribery  has  cease1!  to  call  down  social  op- 
probrium, and  ignoble  actions  have  failed  to  meet  with 
a  deserving  penalty. 

There  are  men,  of  course,  in  the  land  of 
the  rising  sun,  whose  word  and  whose  con- 
tracts are  inviolable.  But  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  her  moral  training,  develop- 
ment, and  ideals,  have  been  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  of  the  West. 
Submission  with  devotion,  practised  toward 
one's  superior,  has  been  for  two  thousand 
years  the  paramount  virtue. 
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Japan  has  to  expiate  her  feudalism.  Be- 
tween the  fatalistic  "  Shikata  ga  nai "  (it 
can't  be  helped)  and  the  equally  universal 
"  Miyonichi,"  (tomorrow,)  that  system  has 
graven  deep,  who  knows  if  ineradicably,  the 
lines  in  the  native  character  of  facile  irre- 
sponsibility. 

In  the  Asiatic  nature  there  are  virtues 
as  well  as  faults  that  are  missing  in  the 
European  type,  and  rice  versa.  Without 
exactly  supposing  that  America  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  school  the  ancient  Nippon  in  all  the 
particulars  of  commercial  integrity,  yet  it 
may  be  presumed  that  here,  too,  there  is 
room  for  certain  evolution  before  the  island 
empire  is  ready  to  be  "  a  great  commercial 
state,  with  confident  capitalists"  and  the 
intricate  interaction  that  implies  trade  suc- 
cess and  prosperity. 

But  in  advance  of  all  other  considera- 
tions, Japan  first  would  have  to  supply  all 
her  own  wants,  with  a  large  surplus  over, 
before  she  could  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  menacing  rival  rather  than  a  probable 
and  profitable  customer. 

Now,  in  the  month  of  March,  1897,  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  this  coun- 
try was  2,704,654  yen,  (about  half  as  many 
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gold  dollars).  These  imports  were  of  raw 
cotton,  yarn,  cotton  fabrics,  wool,  woolen 
goods,  watches  and  clocks,  machinery,  loco- 
motives, cars,  rails  and  rod  iron,  raw  iron, 
steel  rails,  sugar,  rice,  and  grains,  flour 
and  other  foods,  kerosene  oil,  and  various 
other  goods. 

Raw  cotton,  gray  cotton  shirting,  cotton 
and  wool  mousselines,  rails  and  rod  iron, 
raw  iron  and  steel,  sugar  and  kerosene,  had 
either  doubled,  or,  in  some  cases,  more  than 
doubled,  over  the  imports  of  March,  1896. 
While  cotton  yarn,  woolen  fabrics,  watches 
and  clocks,  railroad  materials,  iron  nails, 
and  rice,  all  increased  largely  over  the 
March,  1896,  importations. 

There  is  a  steady  and  large  annual  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  woolen  goods. 
Woolen  kimonos  in  may  districts  are  becom- 
ing common,  and  now  that  Japanese  women, 
as  well  as  men,  have  learned  to  like  and  to 
use  this  fabric,  its  future  sale  is  assured. 

This  empire,  with  its  small  agricultural 
territory,  is  not  able  and  will  never  be  able 
to  feed  her  people,  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant market  for  flour  and  other  food  stuffs. 
The  cost  of  living  and  the  use  of  luxuries  is 
steadily  increasing,  bringing  about  a  de- 
mand for  and  a  gradual  advance  of  wages. 
The  dyers  of  Osaka,  having  been  on  strike, 
have  just  obtained  an  advance  of  twenty- 
five  per  cant,  and  the  employers,  in  turn, 


have  arranged  with  the  dealers  to  inert-use 
the  price  of  dyed  goods  twelve  and  one  half 
per  cent. 

Japan  is  an  enormous  purchaser,  in  ex- 
cess of  her  exportation  trade,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  years  to  come.  Last 
year's  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was 
$26,915,857  (gold).  During  the  years  past 
the  exports  and  imports  have  both  incivusnl 
steadily  —  the  imports  twice  as  fast  as  the 
exports. 

In  1894,  in  gold: 

Excess  .it' 

Total  exp'ts    Total  imp'ts      Total  trade        Imports 
$56,623,043    $58,790,977    $115,414,020  $  LUC,7.'.>:;i 

1896 
•    58,921,380     85,837,237      144,758,617    B6.916.8W 

Japan's  exports  are,  largely,  raw  silk: 
fabrics,  mostly  silk;  rice  (to  Asia);  tea.  t-oal. 
(to  Asia);  copper  and  other  metals;  cam- 
phor and  peppermint  oil;  straw  matting; 
porcelains  and  bric-a-brac.  Her  cotton  pirn 
goods  go  mostly  to  Asia,  with  a  little  to 
Australia  and  Hawaii. 

The  United  States  takes  fifty  per  rent  of 
her  raw  silk,  sixty  per  cent  of  her  silk 
goods,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  her  tea  ami 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  her  cotton  rugs,  in 
fact,  the  bulk  of  her  exports,  more  than  all 
Europe  together,  but  sells  her  little  of  i-nu- 
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sequence  besides  kerosene  oil  and  a  little 
flour,  while  England  sends  her  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  yarns  and  nearly  all  the 
textiles  she  imports,  including  cotton  drills, 
shirtings,  and  sheeting,  lawns,  prints,  satins, 
velvets,  and  handkerchiefs,  flannels  and 
blankets,  and  most  of  her  machinery,  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  a  twice  told  tale  —  how 
even  our  cotton  comes  here,  not  from  Amer- 
ica direct,  but  through  the  hands  of  Eng- 
lish middlemen. 

Who  of  the  three  nations  is  to  blame? 
Hardly  England,  and  not  Japan,  for  in  many 
ways  she  has  shown  that  she  is  ready  and 
willing  to  buy  her  goods,  if  she  may  reason- 
ably do  so,  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
her  good  will  is  well  known.  Several  in- 
vestigators have  shown  how  coy  America 
has  been  in  responding,  how  reluctant  and 
difficult  her  manufacturers,  how  eager  and 
conciliating  those  of  Europe.  Our  prices 
and  freight  are  both  higher,  (although  our 
distance  is  but  one  half  as  great,)  never- 
theless, in  the  words  of  the  present  Japan- 
ese Minister  to  the  United  States,  "  I  think 
the  United  States  will  yet  be  able  to  get 
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the  Japanese  trade,  but  the  merchants  must 
make  more  of  an  effort  to  secure  it."  All 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  last  proviso. 

It  is  true  that  Europe  seems  to  hold  the 
ground,  and  has  secured  an  immense  traffic 
with  this  country,  but  that  vast  and  profit- 
able business  did  not  come  by  accident. 

As  an  example  of  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  England  constantly  and  in  the  most 
alert  manner  seeks  to  extend  her  trade  in 
the  Orient,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  town  of  Black- 
burn, England,  held  a  meeting  in  February 
of  this  year  at  which  it  was  reported  that 
many  Chinese  cloths,  of  which  samples  had 
reached  home  from  the  commission  sent  to 
China,  could  be  made  in  Blackburn,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  set  this  in  progress, 
and  after  supplying  said  houses  with  com- 
plete data  as  to  the  districts  where  the  mar- 
kets existed,  to  place  them  (the  English 
goods)  through  Chinese  firms  doing  business 
in  Manchester. 

Germany,  whose  export  trade  is  largely 
increasing,  has  just  despatched,  under  gov- 
ernment and  industrial  support,  a  responsi- 
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ble  commercial  mission  to  China  and  Japan, 
its  members  representing  various  industries 
and  organizations.  Its  object,  with  ample 
time  and  means  for  success,  is  to  secure  the 
extension  of  trade  and  to  ascertain  local 
taste,  so  as  to  manufacture  and  send  goods 
accordingly,  rather  than  to  thrust  upon  the 
Orient  purely  German  wares. 

Germany  is  also  expending  enormous 
sums  of  money  upon  her  technical  educa- 
tional institutions;  and  both  France  and 
England  have  sent  similar  commissions  to 
this  country  as  that  described  above,  and 
taken  other  energetic  steps,  so  that,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  our  German  consuls:  — 

American  commerce  in  China  and  Japan  is  menaced. 
It  has  been  dwindling  for  years  and  is  apt  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  aggressive  movements  of  European  manu- 
facturers. 

But  European  rivalry  is,  of  course,  "  an- 
other story." 

There  is  still  wisdom  in  the  East,  and  we 
may  well  hail  the  wise  men  to  come  there- 
from. Japan  contains,  without  doubt,  in 
the  peculiar  genius  of  her  people  some  enor- 


mous elements  of  power,  and  not  the  least 
valuable  of  these  is  the  ethical  element  in 
the  national  character.  She  presents  to- 
day, one  of  the  most  notable  and  fascinat- 
ing studies  that  the  world  accords  the  stu- 
dent of  ethnology  —  "  the  science  of  man." 
The  fact  that  she  is  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  development  along  novel  lines 
constitutes  her  interest.  When  before 
has  the  completed  and  fixed  product  taken 
the  first  steps  to  a  fresh  and  higher  growth? 
Or  Occidentalism  grown  out  of  Orientalism, 
individualism  taken  root  in  crystallized  con- 
ventionalism? 

But  the  untried  amalmagation  and  crea- 
tion has  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  it  will 
take  more  than  one  generation,  or  two. 
Meanwhile  new  conditions  will  have  come 
about,  and  America,  who  would  never  have 
dreaded  a  Japanese  victory  at  arms,  will 
laugh  that  she  ever  feared  more  than  an 
amicable  rivalry,  useful  and  beneficial  to 
both,  the  practise-wrestle  of  lusty  young 
neighbors,  between  those  two  warders  of  the 
Pacific,  the  keepers  of  the  morning  and  the 
evening  gateway  of  the  sun. 
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A  HAUNTING  melody  rings  through  my  brain 

And  will  not  cease, 
The  far-off  echo  of  some  sweet  refrain. 

Some  song  of  peace. 

Some  song  of  hope  triumphant  o'er  despair, 

That  soars  on  high 
As  soars  the  lark's  song  in  the  upper  air 

When  dawn  is  nigh. 

Some  song  of  joy,  clear-noted,  pure,  and  strong 

As  wild  and  free 
As  dark-eyed  Miriam's  Hebrew  triumph  song, 

Beside  the  sea. 

Some  song  of  love, —  with  sweeter  magic  fraught 

Its  minstrelsy 
Than  that  with  which  the  Thracian  Orpheus  sought 

Eurydice. 

0,  voice  beloved,  that  nevermore 

Can  thrill  me  here, 
Still  let  thine  echo  hover  o'er 

The  silence  drear. 


ADOBE    HOUSES 


FOR  PRACTICAL  USES 


BY  ALFRED  V.  LA  MOTTE 


'T'HE  adobe  house  is  eminently  a  Pacific 
('oast  institution,  and  it  might  be  added, 
about  the  only  kind  of  building  that  the 
early  inhabitants  could  construct,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  lumber  in  the  regions  first 
settled.  Apart  from  this  it  makes  a  most 
serviceable  building  in  warm  climates  and 
is  almost  indestructible.  It  stands  for  ages 
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unimpaired  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
providing  the  foundation  is  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  protect  it  from  the  constant 
moisture  of  the  earth  and  the  heavy  wash 
of  the  rains  in  winter  storms. 

In  traveling  through  the  country  in  sum- 
mer I  have  often  been  surprised  that  the 
rural  residents  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
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the  adobe  structures  more  than  they  do. 
The  cost  of  construction  is  nominal,  and 
the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  an  adobe 
house  can  be  built  should  commend  it. 

During  the  heat  of  summer  it  is  a  great 
comfort  to  have  a  cool  place  in  which  to  keep 
butter,  meat,  milk,  and  similar  things.  And 
the  adobe  is  admirably  adapted  to  such 
uses,  —  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
Owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  sun- 
dried  brick,  no  mould  or  dampness  can  col- 
lect, as  the  brick  absorbs  all  moisture,  and 
the  adobe  house  is  always  dry  and  free  from 
foul  gases  or  odors. 

During  the  leisure  hours  on  a  place  adobe 
making  and  building  can  be  done  and  the  time 
consumed  in  its  construction  never  missed. 
No  skilled  labor  is  required,  as  the  work  is 
so  simple  that  a  couple  of  half-grown  boys 
can  perform  it  with  ease,  and  make  a  struct- 
ure, from  which  they  can  derive  much  com- 
fort. The  modus  nperantli  is  as  follows: — 

Select  your  location  and  level  off  the 
ground  where  you  wish  your  house  to  stand ; 
then  dig  a  ditch  for  a  foundation,  about  a 
foot  deep  and  sixteen  inches  wide.  Fill 
this  with  stone  and  lay  up  to  about  one  foot 


above  the  ground,  being  careful  to  get  a 
good  bearing  for  your  stones  to  prevent 
their  falling.  When  this  is  completed,  from 
some  old  lumber  about  the  place  construct 
your  brick  mould  in  the  following  manner: 
Saw  your  boards  four  inches  wide  and  plane 
your  strips  smooth;  cut  two  strips  forty- 
seven  inches  long,  three  strips  twenty-four 
and  one-half  inches  long,  and  two  strips 
thirty-three  inches  long;  place  the  two  long 
strips  on  edge  and  nail  the  twenty-four  and 
one-half  inch  strips  between  them,  commen- 
cing six  inches  from  either  end,  and  one  in 
the  center  between  the  two ;  now  place  your 
two  thirty-three  inch  strips  across  them  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other  and  the 
sides;  place  them  on  edge  and  mark  their 
intersections  with  your  three  cross  strips; 
having  done  this,  saw  a  notch  into  each  just 
half  way,  reverse  your  strips,  and  press 
them  into  each  other  and  nail  fast.  You 
will  thus  have  a  frame  for  six  bricks,  each 
sixteen  inches  long  by  seven  and  one  half 
wide  and  four  inches  deep.  Now  cut  away 
the  projecting  ends  of  your  the  strip  under- 
neath, to  enable  you  to  get  your  fingers 
under  when  lifting  it  from  the  ground. 
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Find  some  convenient  place  to  get  earth 
from,  near  a  tolerably  level  plat  of  ground 
on  which  to  form  your  brick  and  dry  them. 
With  a  garden  hoe  mix  your  mud  and 
add  to  it  a  lot  of  chopped  straw  or  grass 
to  make  your  brick  tough,  —  almost  any 
kind  of  earth  will  answer  for  the  purpose, 
providing  it  has  enough  clay  to  stick  to- 
gether. After  making  your  pile  of  earth 


and  chopped  straw,  add  water  and  mix  it 
together.  The  mud  should  stand  over  night 
before  using,  to  allow  all  of  the  particles 
to  slack,  or  soften. 

Place  now  your  brick  mould  (thoroughly 
wet)  on  the  ground  where  you  intend  drying 
the  brick,  and  with  a  wheel-barrow  dump  a 
load  of  mud  into  the  mould  and  with  your 
foot  or  hoe  settle  it  into  the  corners.  Then 
with  a  straight  strip  of  board  strike  off  the 
top  of  the  mould  to  even  off  the  brick,  and 
shovel  the  surplus  into  the  wheel-barrow  to 
keep  the  ground  clear.  With  one  hand  at 
either  end  of  the  mould  raise  it  up  (straight), 
and  leave  your  brick  to  dry,  placing  the 
mould  alongside  for  the  next  load.  Always 
wet  the  mould,  to  make  the  brick  slip  out 
easily.  You  will  be  surprised  how  many 
brick  a  pile  of  mud  will  make.  Do  not  try 
to  smooth  the  top  and  bottom  of  your 
adobes  for  the  reason  that  the  rougher  they 
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are,  the  better  they  hold  the  mud  used  as 
mortar  in  laying  up  a  wall. 

When  you  have  covered  your  plat  of 
ground  with  enough  brick  to  complete  your 
structure,  and  while  they  are  drying,  you 
can  make  door  and  window  frames  by  simply 
nailing  together  planks  the  thickness  of  your 
wall  and  the  width  and  height  desired  for 
the  openings.  When  the  brick  dries  enough 
to  hold  together,  turn  each  up  on  its  edge, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  reverse  them  until  they 
are  hard  enough  for  use.  This  you  can  de- 
termine by  breaking  one  to  see  if  they  are 
dry  clear  through. 

Now  mix  mud  for  mortar,  being  careful 
to  get  it  tolerably  free  from  stones  and 
pebbles.  In  the  bricks  small  s'ones  are  no 
detriment,  but  in  mortar  they  prevent  chink- 
ing in  about  your  bricks  and  a  level  bearing 
between  the  courses. 

Place  four  scantlings  at  the  corners  of 
your  building,  being  careful  to  plumb  them, 
and  tack  strips  against  them  to  keep  them 
plumb.  These  will  be  your  guides  in  build- 
ing. You  are  all  ready  now  for  your  brick. 
Put  a  good  course  of  mud  on  your  stone 
foundation  and  lay  your  course  of  brick 
upon  it,  smearing  mud  on  the  end  of  each 
brick  before  pressing  it  into  place  and 
scraping  off  all  that  squeezes  out.  The 
hand  is  the  best  trowel  to  use,  with  a  bucket 
of  water  near  by  to  moisten  and  smooth  up 
the  joints.  Reverse  your  brick  on  alternate 
courses  to  break  joints. 

The  brick  being  large,  the  wall  runs  up 
quickly,  and  before  you  are  aware  of  it  you 
have  reached  the  top.  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken  not  to  build  too  quickly,  as 
the  weight  above  may  cause  your  wet  mor- 


tar below  to  ooze  out.  It  is  better  to  lay 
up  a  few  courses  at  a  time  and  let  it  set 
for  a  day.  When  the  top  is  reached,  place 
a  board  on  it  all  around  and  level  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  joists. 

If  the  building  is  intended  for  a  cool  room 
in  which  to  store  butter,  milk,  and  such 
things,  you  had  better  fill  in  between  the 
ends  of  your  joists  and  lay  a  loose  floor  on 
top.  By  placing  a  course  of  adobes  on  this 
floor,  well  chinked  in  with  mud, —  but  leav- 
ing a  square  hole  in  the  center  for  ventil- 
ation, you  will  have  a  cold  storage  room 
where  meat  will  keep  on  the  hottest  day  in 
summer  and  where  milk  will  keep  sweet  and 
butter  hard. 

Such  a  cool  store  room  in  proximity  to 
the  kitchen  is  a  blessing  and  comfort  to 
housekeepers  in  the  country.  A  great  ad- 
dition to  such  a  building  is  a  coat  of  white- 
wash, applied  in  the  following  manner:  Mix 
your  lime  a  little  thicker  than  is  usual  for 
ordinary  whitewash;  then  moisten  your 
adobe  wall  with  water  and  with  a  well  worn 
house  broom  apply  the  whitewash,  rubbing 
it  in  with  the  broom.  When  dry  it  will 
look  as  even  and  smooth  as  a  coat  of  stucco, 
and  will  not  scale  off. 

In  roofing  your  building  allow  the  roof 
to  project  well  over  on  the  ends  as  well  as 
at  the  eaves,  to  prevent  the  rains  from  drip- 
ping and  drifting  on  the  walls  too  much, 
which  may  (in  time)  cause  your  whitewash 
to  scale. 

Such  a  building  will  stand  for  ages  unim- 
paired by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and 
should  you  build  one,  you  will  be  surprised 
how  quickly  it  runs  up  and  how  serviceable 
it  is  when  done. 
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AUL  STEVENS  started  life 
with  a  discontented  mouth 
and  the  deep-set  close  gray 
eyes  of  a  fanatic.  Had  he 
lived  a  few  centuries  ear- 
lier, one  could  fancy  him 
joining  the  ranks  of  the 
Puritans,  and  playing  the 

part  of  tithing-man  with 

peculiar  unction.  In  these 
nineteenth  century  sur- 
roundings, born  in  a  small  city  of  Maine,  the 
restlessness  of  his  spirit,  naturally  inclined 
to  extremes,  manifested  itself  in  an  unreason- 
ing desire  for  wealth, — not  the  sordid  love  of 
the  miser  for  gold;  he  was  rather  impatient 
of  small  economies.  He  wished  for  it  as  a 
pedestal  to  raise  him  above  his  neighbors; 
to  exalt  him,  and  incidentally,  his  family 
with  him.  He  dreamed  of  the  time  he 
might  gloriously  avenge  fancied  slights; 
transfer  scornfully  his  patronage  to  a  gro- 
cer who  never  called  him  "  Saul "  and  a 
butcher  who  possessed  a  less  brutal  sense  of 
equality. 

He  was  a  fine  workman,  and  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  town  where  he  was  born,  kept 
him  constantly  employed  ni  spite  of  his 
surly  manners.  Several  times,  a  tidy  little 
sum  had  been  accumulated  in  the  bank. 
Each  time,  however,  it  was  withdrawn  to  go 
in  some  wildcat  scheme  into  which  rascals 
entrap  the  unwary  and  aspiring. 

Of  one  treasure  fortune  had  not  deprived 

him  —  a  wife  who  never  said,  "  I  told  you 

so."     She  never  burdened  him  with  either 

advice  or  censure.     Her  black  hair,  calmly 

•d  down  over  her  ears,  and  her  steady 

;i   eyes,  were  her  daughter's   earliest 

iries,  and  although  her  hair  had  be- 

streaked  with  gray,  and  the  patient 

limmer,  any  inner  struggle  which  may 

hastened  the  change  was  a  silent  and 

•  nsi'un  one. 

Jessie  never  felt  very  well  acquainted 
with  her  mother.  She  watched  her  as  she 
went  about  her  daily  tasks,  and  wondered. 

Jessie  was  just  fourteen  when  the  death 
of  a  relative,  whose  very  existence  had  been 
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forgotten  by  his  "down  East"  cousins,  put 
Saul  in  possession  of  a  small  fortune.  One 
evening,  soon  after,  he  came  crunching  home 
over  the  snow,  his  red-mittened  hands  clasp- 
ing a  portentous  roll.  He  laid  it  on  the 
dresser,  and  it  was  only  when  the  meal  was 
cleared  away,  that  he  spread  his  charts  on 
the  table  and  explained. 

They  were  going  to  move  away.  Away 
from  this  land  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  unre- 
sponsive soil,  to  that  mysterious  Elysian 
field,  Southern  California.  He  had  invested 
a  large  portion  of  his  lately  acquired  inher- 
itance in  a  town  which  had  recently  sprung 
into  existence,  and  which  was  growing  at  a 
simply  alarming  rate.  It  already  boasted 
a  public  school,  three  churches,  a  public 
library,  and  a  postoffice.  His  lots,  he 
pointed  out  with  the  reserved  pride  of  a 
property  owner,  were  advantageously  located 
between  the  schoolhouse  and  the  postoffice, 
—  both  institutions  carefully  marked  in  red 
on  a  green  background,  indicating,  doubt- 
less, the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
amid  a  bewilderment  of  streets.  The  re- 
mainder was  invested  in  a  small  orange  or- 
chard, warranted  to  yield  an  enormous  in- 
come, and  several  lots,  with  houses  already 
on  them.  These  he  obtained  for  a  mere 
song,  their  owner  strangely  and  fortunately 
being  extremely  anxious  to  sell. 

And  so  they  transplanted  themselves,  Mrs. 
Stevens's  only  stipulation  being  that  they 
should  take  the  old  clock. 

Of  course  Saul  Stevens  arrived  at  the 
bursting  of  the  boom.  He  had  backed  the 
losing  horse  all  his  life.  His  lots  in  the 
aspiring  town  of  Chiripa  he  located  with 
great  difficulty  on  a  barren,  untrodden  tract 
of  land,  the  pegs  into  which  he  advertently 
stubbed  his  toes  now  and  again,  sole  indi- 
cators of  those  euphonious  boulevards. 
The  orchard  did  exist,  but  such  poor  little 
baby  shoots  appeared  in  the  place  of  the 
avenues  of  deep  green  trees,  with  their 
simultaneous  burden  of  golden  oranges  and 
heavy-scented  blossoms.  It  would  be  years 
before  the  infant  trees  could  support  him,  and 
in  the  meantime  there  was  the  care  of  them. 
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The  city  of  Los  Angeles  cheered  him 
somewhat.  It  was  substantial  enough,  with 
its  banks,  shops,  well-regulated  car  lines, 
and  avenues  of  charming  homes.  He  left 
his  family  at  the  Nadeau,  which  he  consid- 
ered quite  sufficiently  humble, —  for  his  vis- 
ions of  wealth  he  could  not  entirely  dispel ; 
the  blow  had  been  too  benumbing, —  and 
hiring  a  horse,  drove  out  as  directed  to  his 
town  lots.  His  heart  rose  as  he  remem- 
bered they  were  on  the  line  of  a  trolley  road. 
He  drove  long  before  he  found  them,  but 
he  did  locate  them  at  last.  He  let  the  lines 
fall  on  his  horse's  back,  and  sat  quite  still, 
too  stunned  to  reason. 

The  trolley  road  had  run  past  his  property. 
The  poles  still  were  there,  a  long  avenue  of 
them  with  dismantled  arms  like  the  ghosts 
of  a  vanished  prosperity.  There  was  a 
cement  walk  past  his  property, —  a  fine, 
finished  cement  walk,  glistening  like  a 
streak  of  silver  in  the  warm  southern  win- 
ter sunshine,  and  stretching  before  him  un- 
til it  vanished  in  the  perspective,  far  away 
on  the  prairie,  emphasizing  by  its  useless 
presence  the  condition  of  the  scene.  His 
lots  were  there,  lying  some  feet  lower  than 
the  land  about  them,  in  a  gentle  depression, 
acting  as  a  reservoir  for  the  watershed  of 
the  surrounding  country,  still  muddy, 
though  the  rain  had  not  been  recent. 

As  Saul's  benumbed  faculties  awakened, 
and  his  workman's  eye  took  in  the  hastily- 
constructed  two-room  shells,  represented  to 
him  as  "  improvements,"  he  ripped  out  an 
oath,  and  drove  furiously  back  to  town. 

The  came  the  gloomy  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Work  came  slowly  to  him  in  that 
boom-stricken  town,  but  it  did  come,  and 
once  again,  as  the  years  went  by,  he  man- 
aged, by  the  sale  of  his  orchard',  and  hard 
work,  to  call  his  roof-tree  his  own. 

It  is  curious  to  note  on  what  common- 
place, even  grotesque  pivots,  our  destinies 
may  turn.  Sometime  before,  Saul  had  taken 
for  a  bad  debt  a  strange  and  wonderfully 
constructed  animal,  which  he  brought  grumb- 
lingly  home.  His  intimate  knowledge  of 
horses  was  confined  entirely  to  those  de- 
voted to  the  gentle  art  of  sawing,  and  he 
felt  he  had  a  white  elephant  of  uncertain 
value  on  his  hands.  He  led  his  recently  ac- 
quired treasure  gingerly  into  the  back  gar- 
den, and  called  his  wife  and  Jessie  out  to 
inspect  it.  (wgbli/ot) 

J.-s-sie  instantly^flopted  the  hdfsej  body 


and  soul.  Poor  old  Barney,  unaccustomed 
from  his  humble  birth  to  anything  better 
than  blows  and  bad  language,  could  not  be- 
lieve his  good  fortune,  and  for  a  time  winced 
and  put  back  his  ears  when  Jessie  ap- 
proached, timid  but  determined,  with  a  brush 
and  a  currycomb. 

One  morning  Jessie  rose  bright  and  early 
and  flew  about  to  finish  her  morning  tasks, 
and  be  off  to  a  certain  field  of  nodding  yel- 
low eschscholtzias.  She  hitched  up  Barney 
and  was  off  to  the  distant  pasture.  Tying 
her  horse  to  the  fence,  she  leaped  over  with 
the  agility  of  a  California  girl,  and  was  soon 
laden  with  the  coveted  flowers. 

A  brown-faced  young  man,  speeding  by  in 
a  spidery  looking  vehicle,  behind  a  horse 
which  demanded  the  major  part  of  his  at- 
tention, saw  a  sight  which  caused  him  to 
draw  up  his  fretting  animal  with  a  deter- 
mined hand. 

In  the  middle  of  the  road  stood  a  crazy 
looking  buggy,  with  an  irregular,  bow- 
legged  tendency  about  the  wheels.  The 
top,  which  was  folded  back,  was  parched 
and  dingy,  and  the  cushioned  seat  sadly 
worn.  A  pair  of  lamps  gave  a  comical  ap- 
pearance of  pretense  to  the  old  rig,  and 
they  looked  as  incompetent  as  a  pair  of 
blind  eyes.  In  the  shafts  of  this  vehicle 
stood  a  discouraged  horse.  His  dull  brown 
coat  was  long  and  rough,  his  mane  worn, 
and  his  tail  looked  like  an  unfulfilled  prom- 
ise. His  four  clumsy  feet  failed  to  arrange 
themselves  with  precision.  Altogether,  he 
was  a  sorry-looking  beast,  but  it  is  not  to 
the  handsome  alone  love  is  given.  Kneeling 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  him,  and  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break,  was  a  girl. 
She  had  a  handkerchief  soaked  with  water, 
and  she  alternately  sopped  one  of  the  horse's 
knees  with  it,  and  tried  to  comfort  him  jby 
leaning  her  head  against  his  rough  leg. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  young 
man. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  start  of  reli  •!', 
as  she  caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  that  1 11- 
capable  creature,  a  man. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  the  tears  bubbling  over  again 
in  her  lovely  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  I  have 
nearly  killed  my  darling  Barney.  Wl-il 
shall  I  do?" 

"  Wait  a  moment  until  I  tie  my  horse.' 
said  the  capable  creature.  "  Now,"  in  a 
business-like  tone,  as  he  returned  and  took 
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a  look  at  Barney,  "he  has  had  a  fall,  has 
he?" 

"  Yes,"  wincing  with  sympathy,  as  his  fin- 
gers traveled  over  the  wounded  knee;  "and 
it 's  all  my  fault.  He  went  right  down  just 
when  I  did  n't  happen  to  be  looking,  and  I 
am  always  looking,  too,  for  he  is  so  apt  to 
stumble.  Just  when  I  did  n't,  you  know. 
Is  n't  it  awful  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  hurts 
much?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  it  will  after  awhile,"  said 
the  young  man  frankly,  proceeding  deftly 
to  bind  up  the  knee  with  his  own  pocket 
handkerchief.  "  It's  a  rather  ugly  cut,— 
must  have  come  down  on  a  stone, — but 
horses  don't  feel  as  we  do,  you  know." 

There  was  real  tenderness  in  the  touch  of 
those  strong  brown  fingers  that  bound  up 
that  ugly  leg;  the  tenderness  of  a  man  who 
really  loves  dumb  animals,  and  it  struck  a 
chord  of  sympathy  in  Jessie's  troubled  little 
heart. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  faltered. 

"That's  nothing,"  said  the  young  man 
brusquely.  "Couldn't  do  less.  Now,  the 
question  is,  how  to  get  the  poor  beast 
home?" 

Jessie  made  an  appeal  to  his  superior 
masculine  powers  of  management  with  a 
pair  of  lovely  eyes. 

"  How?"  she  asked. 

"Is  your  home  far?" 

"  Dreadfully.     It  must  be  three  miles." 

"  Hum.   Who  takes  care  of  your  horse? " 

Jessie  blushed  like  the  rosy  morn,  and 
became  painfully  conscious  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  her  pet's  toilet. 

"  I  do,"  she  admitted. 

"  I  thought  you  probably  did,"  glancing 
at  Barney  casually. 

Jessie  fought  down  an  inclination  to  dis- 
like Barney's  benefactor.  Gratitude  and  his 
kind  eyes  conquered,  however. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say,"  said  the  young 
man,  for  the  first  time  showing  some  slight 
indications  of  embarrassment,  "  that  I  have 
a  number  of  horses  under  my  care, —  in 
fact,  devote  most  of  my  time  to  them, —  and 
if  you  will  allow  me,  it  will  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  see  your  horse  out  of  this  scrape. 
A  knee  like  that  needs  better  care  I  think 
thwn  you  can  give  it.  If  you  will  let  me 
keep  him  at  my  place  for  a  while,  why, 
really,  you  know,  I  think  it  will  be  better 
for  the  horse." 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  said  Jessie,  over- 


whelmed by  this  sudden  offer.  "  But  you 
really  are  too  kind.  1  could  n't  think  for 
a  moment  of  permitting  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble." 

"  0,  well,"  said  the  young  man  cheerfully, 
"  if  you  say  it  would  be  better  for  the 
horse,  why,  that  settles  it." 

And  it  certainly  did  seem  to  settle  it,  for 
before  Jessie  quite  understood  how  it  hap- 
pened, this  masterful  young  man  was  seated 
beside  her  in  his  own  spidery-looking  craft, 
leading  the  limping  Barney  back  to  town. 

The  drive  was  a  long  and  slow  one,  and 
Jessie  was  soon  at  ease  with  her  new  ac- 
quaintance. Their  mutual  love  for  animals 
made  the  way  to  conversation  easy.  She 
had  learned  in  the  course  of  that  drive,  that 
he  had  actually  been  a  stage  driver  once. 
He  showed  her  the  scar  on  his  forehead  left 
by  the  glancing  bullet  of  a  stage  robber. 
He  had  had  experience  in  the  mines;  he 
had  been  in  Indian  fights;  he  had  had,  in 
fact,  all  the  wild  advetures  that  would  ap- 
peal to  the  home-keeping  Yankee  girl.  She 
sat  and  listened,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
delight  her  eyes  were  giving  to  the  usually 
reserved  man  at  her  side,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  was  alone,  with  an  odd,  unfamiliar 
glow  at  his  heart,  that  he  had  time  to  won- 
der at  his  own  unusual  garrulity. 

The  next  day  Jessie  sat  on  the  back 
porch,  under  the  shadow  of  the  rose  vines, 
busy  with  her  sewing.  Who  knows  whether 
it  was  design  or  chance  caused  her  to  don 
her  most  becoming  chanjbrey  that  after- 
noon, and  to  braid  her  hair  so  becomingly? 
Soon  after,  a  tall,  brown-faced  young  man 
came  sauntering  along,  who  leaned  over  the 
side  fence  and  reported  the  progress  of 
Barney's  knee.  Jessie  smiled  prettily,  and 
invited  him  in.  He  accepted  a  chair  on  the 
porch  and  was  duly  introduced  to  mother. 

He  left  soon  after,  but  hardly  a  day 
passed  that  did  not  see  him  driving  by,  and 
pausing  for  a  few  words,  or  leaning  over 
the  fence  in  deep  converse  with  a  slender 
girl,  with  the  sunbeams  tangled  in  her 
curls. 

Saul  Stevens  alone  disapproved  of  the 
young  man.  It  was  a  silent,  surly  disap- 
proval, however,  and  did  little  to  disturb 
the  happiness  of  this  absorbed  young 
couple. 

One  day  Jessie  and  John  took  a  long  walk 
in  the  twilight,  along  a  grass-bordered 
lane,  to  the  pasture  where  John's  horses 
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were  wandering  at  their  own  sweet  wills. 
When  thiey  returned,  the  rosy  glow  was 
dying  from  the  western  sky,  as  if  it  had 
lost  interest  in  the  mundane  scene,  now  the 
lovers  had  left  it. 

The  lamp  was  lighted  in  the  little  sitting- 
room,  and  when  John  and  Jessie  came  in, 
hand  in  hand,  their  radiant  faces  told  the 
story  far  more  eloquently  than  their  words. 

Mrs.  Stevens'  face  assumed  a  sweeter,  less 
wearied  expression  than  usual,  and  she  gave 
Jessie  one  of  her  infrequent  kisses.  Saul 
alone  was  surly  and  unresponsive. 

The  old  demon  was  awake  in  Saul  Stev- 
ens's  brain. 

They  had  struck  oil  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  excitement  swept  over  the  town  like 
wildfire. 

Great  oil  tanks  sprang  up  like  mushrooms 
in  a  night;  strange,  incongruous  neighbors 
for  picturesque  homes  and  vine-draped  cot- 
tages, but  beauty  ever  yields  before  the 
grasping  hand  of  commerce,  and  so  the  oil 
pumping  went  on. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  ill-health  creep- 
ing over  Saul  helped  to  increase  his  rest- 
lessness of  spirit.  Rheumatism  was  setting 
its  tyrannical  grasp  on  him,  and  he  rebelled 
beneath  its  cruel  touch,  as  a  strong  man 
unaccustomed  to  illness  will.  Several  times, 
fight  against  it  as  he  would,  it  put  him 
groaning  on  his  back  again,  while  he  fretted 
and  fumed  to  be  up  and  off. 

During  his  confinement  to  his  bed,  he 
made  Jessie  detail  to  him  each  day,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  discovery  of  oil.  Each  time  a 
new  well  was  reported,  he  fairly  made  him- 
self ill  with  excitement.  The  morning  he 
learned  his  neighbor  had  struck  oil  next  to 
his  Stevens's — yard,  under  his —  Stevens's 
—  window,  he  fairly  frightened  Jessie  from 
the  room  by  his  burst  of  rage.  He  brooded 
and  kept  himself  ill  by  his  fretful  impa- 
tience, and  his  poor  little  daughter  often 
stole  down  to  John  in  the  ugly  little  "best 
room,"  vainly  striving  to  conceal  from  him 
her  tear-stained  eyes. 

One  day,  when  Saul  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  hobble  out  of  sight, —  and  as  it 
proved,  into  mischief,  —  he  returned  late  in 
the  afternoon  fairly  driven  home  by  the  pain 
in  his  limbs. 

Mrs.  Stevens  saw  something  unusual  in  his 
manner.  Her  observant  eyes  noted  the  ner- 


vous clasping  of  his  hands,  as  he  bent  over 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  some  premonition  of 
coming  evil  caused  her  heart  to  sink  in  her 
bosom. 

"Who  did  you  see  today,  Saul?"  she 
asked,  paving  the  way  for  further  revela- 
tions. 

"  0,  several,"  said  Saul,  an  air  of  mystery 
and  importance  infusing  itself  into  his  very 
back,  which  he  turned  to  her;  but  he  re- 
mained entirely  uncommunicative,  and  she 
learned  no  more  of  his  moves  of  that  event- 
ful day  until  the  knowledge  burst  upon  them 
one  morning.  Then  the  engine  was  wheeled 
into  the  yard,  the  long  framework  estab- 
lished over  Jessie's  cherished  lettuce  bed, 
and  the  drilling  fairly  begun.  Saul  was  wild 
with  excitement,  and  circulated  about  in 
draughts  with  his  feet  in  puddles,  until  he 
was  forced  to  bed  again,  fretting  at  his  re- 
straint. He  had  his  bed  pulled  up  to  the 
window,  where  he  could  watch  progress,  and 
shake  his  stick  at  the  row  of  appreciative 
small  boys  on  the  fence.  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
Jessie  remained  in  the  kitchen,  the  work, 
for  almost  the  only  time  in  the  records  of 
the  family,  neglected.  There  they  sat  and 
wondered,  between  unreasonable  thumping 
summons  to  the  upper  floor  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  receive  orders,  where  was  the 
money  coming  from? 

Mrs.Stevens  finally  ventured  a  few  queries. 

They  were  being  paid  so  much  a  foot,  the 
elder  of  the  two  men  explained;  a  price 
which  filled  the  two  women  with  trepida- 
tion. As  he  spoke,  she  distinctly  detected 
a  wink  exchanged  with  an  impertinent  look- 
ing youth  who  had  charge  of  the  drill, 
and  her  blood  rose.  They  were  laugh- 
ing at  him,  these  men  who  were  pock- 
eting his  money,  and  her  money  - 
had  n't  she  earned  it  as  hard  as  he?  They 
were  laughing  at  him  while  the  house  over 
their  heads,  the  peace  and  comfort  of  their 
old  age,  was  sinking  into  that  foolish  hole 
in  the  ground. 

She  stood  quite  still  a  moment,  gazing 
up,  far  up  into  the  blue  sky,  the  poor,  hard 
hands  clasped  beneath  her  apron.  Then 
she  returned  to  meet  Jessie's  questioning 
face  at  the  threshold.  She  laid  one  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  with  eyes  that  looked  be- 
yond her. 

"Never  mind,  my  dear;  you  have  John," 
she  said,  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
quietly  behind  her. 
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Next  morning  Jessie  ran  up  stairs  in  an- 
swer to  an  unusually  energetic  summons 
from  her  father.  He  was  in  bed  still  with 
the  cane  in  his  hand,  ready  to  threaten  the 
invading  small  boy,  and  with  a  row  of  pat- 
ent medicine  "  sure  cures  "  on  a  table  at  his 
side.  Nothing  but  the  absolute  inability  to 
move  kept  him  there,  but  the  fire  in  his 
eyes  was  undiminished,  and  he  had  a  new 
air  of  importance,  which  even  the  fact  that 
he  was  on  the  broad  of  his  back  in  a  night- 
cap could  not  entirely  subdue. 

"I  just  called  you  up  to  say,"  he  began, 
without  preamble,  "  that  I  have  quite  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  am  not  going  to  have 
that  fellow  Rae  around  here  any  longer. 
This  is  my  house,  and  here  he  shall  not 
come." 

The  blood  rushed  up  to  Jessie's  face,  and 
receding,  left  her  deathly  pale,  but  she  con- 
tinued her  quiet  gaze  at  her  father's  flushed 
face. 

"Do  you  hear  me?"  flashed  out  Saul, 
more  annoyed  at  the  silence  than  at  any 
protest. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered  almost  inaud- 
ibly. 

"  Some  day  I  will  take  you  to  Europe," 
her  father  continued;  "and  then  you  can 
marry  a  lord  or  a  duke  and  wear  diamonds, 
and  turn  your  nose  up  at  that  fellow  Rae. 
So  no  more  of  him, —  do  you  hear  me?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  repeated. 

"  Well,  that 's  all.  Now  you  can  go,  but 
remember, —  no  John  Rae  in  this  house." 

Jessie  paused  outside  the  door,  benumbed. 
She  had  always  loved  her  father,  and  he 
had  never  been  unkind  to  her.  Surely  the 
universe  was  upheaved.  But  give  up  John, 
her  John, — John  of  the  tender  heart, — 
John  of  the  strong  right  arm  and  honest 
eyes, —  why,  she  could  n't  picture  life  with- 
out John  now,  he  was  so  mingled  with  all 
her  thoughts  and  all  her  hopes.  A  tender 
little  gleam  dawned  in  her  eyes  for  John, 
even  as  the  bursting  sobs  eclipsed  it. 

John  came  a  little  before  five  that  after- 
noon. He  leaned  over  the  fence  and  con- 
templated the  ruin  wrought  in  Jessie's  let- 
tuce bed,  and  the  trampled  tangle  of  Jessie's 
sweet  peas.  A  queer  little  twist  of  a  smile 
quivered  about  his  mouth  for  an  instant,  as 
he  glanced  up  at  the  scaffolding,  and  at  the 
still  busy  engine. 

The  sight  of  the  ruin  wrought  in  the 
pretty  garden  fell  like  a  pall  on  his  spirits, 


and  Jessie  opened  the  door  to  a  grave  face. 
After  the  simple  supper  was  cleared  away, 
and  the  dishes  "done  up,"  they  went  for 
their  accustomed  walk.  The  lovers  stood 
quite  alone  in  the  light  of  the  sun's  after- 
glow. Jessie  was  sad  and  troubled,  and  it 
was  long  before  she  summoned  courage  to 
tell  John  of  the  mandate  her  father  had 
issued  that  morning.  When  she  had  finished 
she  clasped  John's  arm  in  both  her  little 
hands,  and  leaned  a  gold-brown  head  against 
his  shoulder. 

Having  been  born  to  no  reverence  for 
Saul  Stevens,  John  had  long  suppressed  a 
sense  of  impatient  dislike  for  the  unreason- 
able old  man.  He  had  resolutely  concealed 
this  lurking  feeling  from  Jess,  but  now, 
with  the  added  flood  of  this  present  injus- 
tice, it  burst  all  bounds.  He  jammed  his 
hands  down  hard  into  his  pockets,  and  gazed 
ahead  with  angry  level  eyes. 

"  Your  father  is  a  -  -  fool,"  he  said 
briefly. 

"John!"  gasped  Jessie  half  doubtingly. 

John,  already  repenting  his  expression, 
refrained  from  looking  at  her,  and  crushed 
his  hands  further  down  his  pockets. 

"John,"  timidly;  "say  you  didn't  mean 
that." 

John  was  silent.  He  scorned  to  right 
himself  by  a  lie,  and  he  did  mean  it. 

The  sparkle  of  indignation  was  kindled 
in  Jessie's  eyes.  She  threw  up  her  head 
haughtily,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  aliena- 
tion pervading  her  entire  attitude. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  speak  so  of  my 
father  to  me.  I  never  dreamed  you  could 
do  such  a  thing.  But,  John  dear,"  her 
heart  pleading  for  him  in  the  midst  of  her 
first  quick  sense  of  injury,  "you  did  not 
realize  what  you  really  were  saying,  did 
you?  But  you  will  think,  and  you  will  take 
it  back.  You  will,  John  dear?"  clasping  her 
eager  hands  on  his  arm  again. 

He  looked  straight  ahead  with  closed 
lips.  He  had  many  faults,  but  he  had  been 
a  determined  truth  teller  all  his  life,  never 
stooping  to  even  comfortable,  gilded  little 
lies.  And  he  had  spoken.  What  could  he 
do?  When  he  made  no  answer  to  her  plea, 
Jessie  paused  for  a  moment,  hurt  beyond 
measure. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?"  her  voice 
trembling  in  spite  of  her  pride. 

"  Nothing,  except  I  wish  I  had  never  said 
it,  Jess,"  said  John  slowly. 
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"And  you  won't  say  you  don't  mean  it?" 

"How  can  I,  dear?"  he  asked,  wishing 
with  all  his  heart  he  might  answer  other- 
wise. 

The  sound  of  that  "  dear "  broke  Jessie 
down  completely. 

"How  could  you  keep  coming  around, 
pretending  to  love  me,  and  thinking  such 
dreadful  t-t-things  of  m-my  father  all  the 
t-time?"  she  sobbed.  Our  heroine  could  be 
as  illogical  as  any  of  her  sex,  and  perhaps 
underlying  it  all  was  a  feeling  that  there 
must  be  something  lacking  in  the  strength 
of  a  love  which  would  not  tell  a  "  little  bit 
of  a  fib  "  rather  than  grieve  her. 

If  John  had  put  his  arm  around  her  then, 
she  would  have  sobbed  it  all  out  on  his 
shoulder,  and  that  should  have  been  the  end 
of  it.  Poor  Jessie  was  tired  and  sick  at 
heart,  and  wanted  a  little  managing,  but 
how  was  John  to  know  ?  He  only  stood 
silent  and  uncomfortable,  echoing  each  sob 
in  his  own  heart. 

"  Well,"  said  Jessie,  with  dignity,  gather- 
ing herself  together  with  an  effort,  "  I  think 
I  will  go  home  now." 

So  home  they  went,  side  by  side  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  and  silent  except  for  the 
occasional  catch  of  Jessie's  breath.  They 
paused  at  the  gate,  and  Jessie  turned  to 
him. 

"  Here  is  your  ring,"  she  said. 

It  was  a  ring  of  gold,  with  a  single  pearl, 
one  of  John's  few  reminders  of  a  dead 
mother.  A  lady  of  fashion  would  have 
scorned  the  inexpensive  trinket,  but  Jessie 
had  cherished  it  with  a  double  love.  John 
started  as  if  she  had  struck  him.  One  word 
of  protest  from  him  would  have  completely 
broken  down  Jessie's  pride,  and  made  her 
sob  out  her  penitence;  but  how  was  John  to 
know?  He  heard  the  kitchen  door  close 
after  him,  and  then  turned  into  the  deepen- 
ing night.  The  world  looked  dreadfully 
dark  to  him.  He  almost  stumbled  as  he 
went  with  the  ring  fast  in  his  closed  hand. 

0,  the  bitter  days  that  followed  to  Jes- 
sie, nursing  a  false  pride.  Her  heart  whis- 
pered during  the  long  sleepless  moments  in 
the  darkness,  that  she  was  unjust  to  John. 
She  would  resolve  to  write  and  tell  him  so, 
and  would  fall  off  to  sleep,  almost  happy 
planning  the  letter  which  was  to  bridge  this 
dreadful  gulf  which  had  yawned  between 
them.  But  in  the  bright  light  of  the  morn- 


ing her  resolve  lost  strength.  He  did  n't 
love  her  as  he  should,  or  he  never  would 
have  permitted  such  a  little  thing  to  sepa- 
rate them.  Perhaps  he  was  glad,  even,  she 
thought,  in  her  most  miserable  moments, 
and  when  her  letter  would  reach  him,  he 
would  tear  it  open  to  smoke  a  pipe  over  it, 
and  wonder  how  he  could  answer  it.  Soon, 
however,  her  love  for  him  conquered.  She 
stole  up  to  her  room  one  day  and  raised  the 
blinds,  preparatory  to  writing  the  often- 
planned  letter.  She  drew  up  the  table  to 
the  light,  and  made  ready  to  write  the  pre- 
cious epistle. 

She  began.  "  Dear  John,"  and  it  looked  so 
cold  she  cried  over  it.  Then  she  wrote, 
"  My  Dearest  John,"  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  coldness  between  them  making  her 
feel  that  equally  impossible,  she  tore  it  up, 
and  sat  pensively  biting  her  penholder,  and 
gazing  out  of  the  window  seeking  for  an  in- 
spiration. The  inspiration  did  not  come, 
but  something  else  did. 

Jessie  started,  and  leaned  forward,  doubt- 
ing her  eyes.  There  was  John,  her  John, 
in  the  dear,  familiar  spidery-looking  cart, 
and  seated  beside  him  was  a  girl;  a  girl 
with  bright  red  cheeks,  and  an  expression 
which  bespoke  entire  content  with  her  posi- 
tion. And  John  was  smiling  at  her! 

Jessie  started  back  from  the  window 
guiltily. 

What  if  he  should  see  her  looking? 

But  she  did  look  until  they  were  quite 
out  of  sight. 

Then  she  tore  the  scraps  of  the  "  Dearest 
John  "  letter  into  finer  bits,  and  put  it  in  the 
stove,  closing  the  door  carefully  upon  it. 

She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
long  in  the  direction  of  the  vanished  cart. 

Who  was  she? 

John  had  told  her  again  and  again  he 
did  n't  know  any  girls.  In  fact,  he  had  said, 
he  rather  avoided  them  until  he  met  her. 
And  then  to  drive  past  her  door  with  that 
bold-faced  chit  of  a  girl,  just  to  show  her 
how  little  he  cared.  She  care?  She'd  let 
him  see  how  much  difference  it  made  to  her! 

Jessie  consistently  stood  by  the  window 
with  a  face  of  alarming  indifference  for  the 
space  of  half  a  minute ;  then  suddenly  turned 
and  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  burying  her 
face  in  the  pillow. 

"Oh,  John,  John!  You  used  to  love  me! 
you  used  to  love  me!"  she  sobbed. 

The  next  morning  Jessie  arose  after  a 
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sleepless  night  to  receive  a  letter  by  the 
early  mail. 

It  was  addressed  in  John's  large,  bold, 
though  somewhat  unaccustomed  hand.  Jes- 
sie tore  it  open  with  trembling  fingers.  It 
ran  thus: — 

DEAR  Miss  JESSIE:  — 

After  considering  what  I  said  to  you  the  other  even- 
ing, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  I  can  honestly  take 
back  a  part  of  that  expression  I  used  in  connection 
with  your  father.  It  was  wrong  and  rude  to  use  so 
strong  a  word  in  speaking  to  you.  I  apologize  hereby. 
I  never  used  an  oath  before  in  speaking  to  a  lady,  and 
as  there  is  nobody  has  a  higher  place  in  my  respect 
than  you,  I  regret  it  doubly.  Hoping  this  will  meet 
with  your  approval,  I  am, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

JOHN  RAE. 

"Respect,  indeed!"  burst  out  Jessie. 
"Respect.  How  dare  he  talk  so  to  me! 
'  Dear  Miss  Jessie! '  '  Your  most  obedient! ' 
0,  dear!  0,  dear!  and  only  a  little  while 
ago  it  was  so  different."  And  so  the  result 
of  poor  John's  many  silent  battles  went  into 
the  stove,  only  to  be  raked  out  again  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  setting  the  house  on 
fire. 

If  that  obtuse  man  had  not  ridden  past 
again  that  afternoon  with  the  happy-looking 
girl  in  the  cart  beside  him,  Jessie  would 
have  drifted  into  a  state  of  mind,  under  the 
influence  of  which  John's  letter  would  have 
been  answered.  But  he  did  drive  by,  very 
much  against  his  will,  and  only  because  his 
companion  insisted  that  that  way  was  so 
pretty.  She  was  his  cousin  from  "Mari- 
posy,"  laying  in  a  supply  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer shopping  for  the  family;  but  how  was 
Jessie  to  know  that? 

There  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  one  day 
the  engine  was  wheeled  out  as  abruptly  as 
it  had  been  wheeled  in,  and  the  men  took 
their  departure  with  their  "  truck,"  as  Mrs. 
Stevens  called  it.  They  vanished  in  a  state 
of  intense,  if  repressed,  amusement;  and 
the  man  with  the  blue  shirt  turned  to  eject 
a  final  squirt  of  tobacco  juice  in  the  abused 
garden. 

Mrs.  Stevens  and  Jessie  only  realized  how 
imminent  their  departure  from  the  home 
they  loved  was,  when  two  men  came  to  look 
it  over  with  an  air  of  judicial  proprietor- 
ship. 

Saul  retreated  slowly  and  painfully  to  his 
own  room,  and  remained  there,  refusing  to 
be  interviewed  by  anybody. 


Mrs.  Stevens,  with  a  white,  set  face, 
moved  about  like  an  automaton,  awaiting 
the  final  order  to  depart,  with  apparent 
apathy. 

Jessie  went  out  one  morning  and  filled 
her  arms  with  the  roses  that  shadowed 
their  cottage.  Years  ago  she  had  herself 
planted  the  tender  little  shoots  which  had 
responded  so  generously  to  her  loving  care. 
Her  heart  ached  with  love  for  them,  as  her 
arms  closed  about  the  burden  of  their  blush- 
ing loveliness,  nestling  in  their  tangle  of 
green  leaves. 

Returning  to  the  kitchen,  her  face  itself 
a  lovely  flower  above  the  rest,  she  paused 
on  the  threshold,  her  eyes  roving  in  search 
of  her  mother. 

She  let  the  flowers  slip  to  the  table,  and 
paused  beside  them.  She  was  embarrassed 
by  a  sensation  of  half-guilty  self-conscious- 
ness, as  if  she  were  an  eavesdropper,  and  had 
surprised  a  secret  —  a  bitter,  throbbing, 
heart-breaking  secret,  not  intended  for  her 
ears. 

Her  mother,  her  head  against  the  tall, 
old  clock  in  the  corner,  her  arms  about  it, 
was  sobbing  the  racking  sobs  of  emotion  lon^ 
repressed.  They  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot,  and  her  hard-lined  hands  clung  to  the 
familiar  timepiece  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner 
clings  to  the  last  floating  remnant  of  his 
sea-home. 

Jessie  had  never  seen  her  mother  weep 
before,  and  she  stood  by  the  table,  longing  to 
comfort,  yet  not  daring  to  obtrude  on  this 
dreadful  grief. 

"  Oh,  William !  William !  —  you  never  would 
have  done  this  to  me,  never  would  have 
done  this  to  me!"  Mrs.  Stevens  wailed. 

What  a  panorama  those  words  revealed  to 
the  pitiful  girl  at  the  table.  Like  a  flash 
her  mother's  strange  apathy  under  all  cir- 
cumstances came  back  to  her;  her  silent, 
hopeless  acceptation  of  all  joys  and  all  sor- 
rows; and  she  understood.  Her  vision  made 
clear  by  her  own  heart-break  for  John,— 
she  understood. 

Like  a  flash  she  had  that  storm-racked 
form  in  her  strong  young  arms,  the  poor, 
gray-streaked  head  on  her  breast,  and  her 
heart  yearned  over  her  mother  in  a  passion 
of  tenderness. 

"No,  no! "said  Mrs.  Stevens,  pushing  her 
from  her.  "  I  have  never  had  your  love!  I 
will  not  have  your  pity!" 

"  Mother  —  "  and  at  the  sound  of  the  love 
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in  her  voice,  her  mother  suffered  her  arms 
to  fold  about  her  again.  Jessie  slipped 
from  that  close  embrace  to  her  knees  be- 
fore her,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  fast 
in  hers,  and  the  tears  warm  on  her  cheeks, 
she  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  poured  out 
her  heart  to  her  mother. 

What  long,  sobbing  confessions  they  both 
made! 

Oh,  the  lonely  hours  those  moments  made 
up  to  them,  the  tender  sense  of  nearness 
and  dearness  which  came  to  those  gentle 
hearts,  united  at  last  by  a  sense  of  under- 
standing after  a  lifetime  of  misapprehen- 
sion! 

Jessie  folded  her  young  arms  around  the 
weary  form,  patted  the  faded  hair,  and 
kissed  the  sad  eyes,  and  at  that  moment 
there  blossomed  in  their  souls  a  happiness, 
which  was  to  be  theirs  as  long  as  they  both 
should  live. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  which  was 
several  times  repeated  before  the  absorbed 
women  heard  it.  Then  Jessie  hurriedly 
smoothed  her  hair  and  dried  her  eyes  be- 
fore she  hastened  to  answer  it,  with  a  great 
apprehension  in  her  heart.  It  almost  ceased 
beating  as  she  opened  the  front  door.  There 
was  John  Rae. 

He  looked  bigger,  and  browner,  and  more 
lovable,  than  ever  to  Jessie's  aching  eyes, 
as  he  stood  there,  with  the  same  straw  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  changed  awkwardly  from 
one  foot  to  another. 

"  How  do  you  do? ''  he  asked,  glancing  at 
her  with  visible  embarrassment,  and  then 
hastily  shifting  his  gaze  to  the  door  jamb. 

"How  do  you  do?"  replied  Jessie,  as  in- 
telligently as  the  average  mortal  does  to 
such  a  greeting. 

John  twirled  his  hat  and  changed  the  po- 
sition of  his  feet.  "  I  just  called  upon  a 
little  matter  of  business,"  he  stammered, 
blushing  duskily  beneath  his  tan. 

"  Oh,"  said  Jessie,  coldly,  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment creeping  over  her  like  a  chill, 
and  with  a  sudden  accession  of  dignity. 

"Won't  you  step  in?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,  thank  you,"  responded  John, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  trans- 
ferred his  six  feet  of  brawny  manhood  to 
the  little  parlor. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  asked  Jessie, 
taking  an  uncomfortable  little  straight-back 
chair  herself,  and  pointing  him  out  another. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  John,  and   then 


came  a  dreadful  pause.  He  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  wiped  the  beads  of  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead.  He  produced 
a  folded  paper  from  an  inner  pocket,  and 
stepping  to  one  side,  laid  it  on  a  marble- 
topped  table  near  a  volume  of  Tennyson's 
poems. 

"  I  just  came  to  bring  it  to  you,"  he  said, 
taking  a  tremendous  breath,  and  looking 
straight  at  her  with  a  "  do  or  die  "  expres- 
sion. "  A  gentleman  from  the  East  asked 
me  if  I  would  n't.  He  knew  I  knew  you, 
and  came  to  me  this  morning  and  asked 
me  to  bring  it  to  you.  He  is  a  rich 
man  —  has  more  money  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with.  He  hires  horses  of  me. 
I  drive  him  out  a  good  deal.  That  is  how 
he  came  to  know  about  you  —  about  your 
trouble.  He  became  interested,  and  when 
the  house  was  auctioned  off  the  other  day, 
why,  he  bought  it,  and  having  no  use  for'  it 
himself,  and  such  a  bit  of  money  being  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  to  him,  he  trans- 
ferred it  to  you.  Here  is  the  deed.  He 
wanted  me  to  bring  it  to  you  myself  to 
make  sure  it  was  all  right  and  came  to  you 
safely." 

All  this  speech  John  delivered  with  hardly 
a  pause  and  an  occasional  intonation  which 
suggested  he  had  said  it  before.  Then  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  with  an  air  of  intense 
relief,  and  again  mopped  his  forehead. 
Jessie  sat  perfectly  still,  with  a  curious 
light  in  her  eyes. 

"  John,"  she  said  abruptly,  after  a  few 
seconds'  silence,  "  how  are  the  horses?  " 

He  started  and  glanced  at  her  sus- 
piciously. 

"  0,  they  're  tine,"  he  replied,  with  an 
overdone  air  of  indifference. 

"  I  'm  very  glad,"  said  Jessie,  "  I  always 
loved  the  dear  things.  Where  are  they 
now?" 

John  was  cornered.  He  stood  silent,  the 
picture  of  discomfort. 

Jessie  continued,  still  watching  him, 
"And  so,  John,  you  xt>ld  the  horses?" 

He  looked  up  in  frank  amazement,  which 
filled  Jessie  with  an  hysterical  inclination 
toward  laughter. 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered,  wondering  in  a  sort 
of  mental  haze  how  far  he  was  possibly 
committing  himself. 

"  John,"  said  Jessie,  in  a  voice  he  had 
never  heard  before.  John  stood  silent.  He 
was  waging  a  battle  with  himself;  a  battle 
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he  had  fought  and   re-fought  during  the  silly   old  John!     Did  you  think  you  could 

days  just  passed,  but  the  struggle  was  as  deceive  me  with  that  unselfish  fairy  tale 

bitter  as  at  first.  about  the  gentleman  from  the  East?    John 

Going  to   the  side  table  with  the  quick  dear,"  with  sudden,  gentle,  tender  dignity, 

dart  of  a  bird,  she  took  up  the  deed,  and  "  I  will  accept  your  generosity  under  one 

returned  to  him  with  burning  cheeks  and  condition,"  and  she  stretched  out  her  hands 

sparkling  eyes.     She    clasped   it   in   both  to  him,  while  the  deed  fluttered  to  the  floor, 

hands  close  to  her  breast,  and  held  it  there,  and  the  love-light  flooded   her  blue  eyes; 

He  watched  her,  bewildered.  "and  that  is,  you  take  me  in  exchange." 

"0,   John!   John!"  she   burst  out,  half-  "Jess!" 

sobbing,     half-laughing.     "  0,     you    silly,  But  Jessie's  answer  was  inaudible. 
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pATHEK  Junipero, 

Two  seeds  you  planted  here; 
Now  in  the  blue  of  heaven 
Two  palms  their  plumes  uprear. 

Their  stems  are  scarred,  and  ringed  with  years, 

And  'neath  each  verdant  crown 
The  livery  of  other  days, 

Old,  withered  fronds  hang  down. 

Across  the  mission  roadway, 

Their  mournful  shadows  lie, 
Suggesting  to  the  traveler, 

Scenes  of  days  gone  by. 

He  sees  a  shorn  Franciscan, 

Resting  in  the  shade, 
Or  peering  from  her  mantle  red 

A  wild-eyed  Indian  maid. 

How  lone  they  stand  and  desolate, 

Forgotten  and  forlorn, 
Among  the  ruined  homes  of  those 

Who  loved  them  in  their  morn. 

Are  they  dreaming,  Junipero, 

Are  they  dreaming  now  of  thee; 
Canst  thou  see  them,  Junipero, 

Thy  lonely  palm  trees  see? 

0,  smile  upon  them,  father, 

How  full  of  faith  they  stand! 
0,  lay  upon  them  gently 

Thy  wan  and  wasted  hand! 


lAnroln  Moore. 
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A  NEAR  VIEW  OF  VIGILANTE  TIMES 


BY  MARIA  KNIGHT 


I.— OUTWARD  BOUND 

|  OT  altogether  to  the  sterner 
sex  was  confined  the  desire 
to  visit  the  wonderful  land 
of  California  in  the  early 
fifties,  but  in  many  a  feminine  heart 
a  spark  of  ambition  was  fanned 
into  a  blaze  that  all  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  could  not  extinguish. 
Visions  of  the  far  away  State  were  alluring. 
The  mind  conjured  scenes  that  the  eyes 
longed  to  behold.  At  last  I  determined  to 
thrust  aside  the  counsel  of  friends  and  em- 
bark at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  the  gol- 
den shore. 

Travelers  were  many  in  those  days,  steam- 
ers few,  and  caution  not  considered  by  the 
eager  multitude  who  were  so  impatient  to 
reach  the  land  of  gold,  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  passage  on  any  craft  that  was 
bound  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

Ancient  vessels  that  had  been  on  the  re- 
tired list  for  years  were  pressed  into  ser- 
vice; but  not  all  performed  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them  in  a  creditable  manner.  The 
old  steamship  Georgia  had  long  slept  in 
a  shallow  cove  not  far  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  company  more  greedy  than  con- 
scientious, decided  to  awaken  her  from  a 
peaceful  night  of  dreams,  and  if  possible, 
induce  her  to  assist  them  in  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  It  required  a  cunning  hand 
and  considerable  paint  and  veneer  to  make 
the  venerable  dame  take  on  a  look  of  youth 
and  animation;  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
young  and  handsome  captain,  she  presented 
a  most  pleasing  appearance  on  the  6th  day 
of  February,  L854,  as  she  nodded  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  passengers  as  they  em- 
barked upon  that  day. 

The  entire  number  were  delighted  to  be- 
come her  guests  for  a  week  as  they  jour- 
neyed to  Aspinwall.  But  alas!  our  hostess 
had  eccentricities  that  made  us  most  uncom- 
fortable. And  ere  three  days  had  passed, 
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we  regretted  that  we  had  been  deceived  by 
outward  appearances.  She  was  capricious 
and  willful  and  could  not  be  coaxed  to  do 
the  bidding  of  her  gallant  commander.  He 
persuaded  and  threatened  but  without  avail. 
And  when  off  Cape  Hatteras  a  fearful  storm 
gathered  about  us.  The  wind  shrieked  and 
moaned  and  the  spray  leaped  aboard  as  if 
to  devour  us.  Notwithstanding  the  danger, 
the  foolish  and  undignified  Georgia  insisted 
upon  getting  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  and 
openly  defied  Captain  McKinstry  to  prevent 
her  from  doing  as  she  pleased.  He  tried 
many  ways  to  get  her  out  of  her  perilous 
position,  but  at  last  he  acknowledged  that 
he  was  completely  outwitted. 

The  storm  increased  in  violence,  and 
above  the  dreadful  tumult  could  be  heard 
the  breaking  and  grinding  of  timbers.  Soon 
a  tremendous  sea  carried  away  the  bowsprit, 
the  main  and  lower  decks,  and  the  forecas- 
tle, and  at  every  plunge  of  the  unseaworthy 
steamer  one  or  two  tons  of  water  found 
lodgment  in  the  staterooms  and  cabins. 

The  under  officers  and  the  crew,  forget- 
ful of  the  passengers,  seized  the  few  life 
preservers  that  were  to  be  found  and  fas- 
tened them  upon  themselves  to  be  prepared 
for  the  life  and  death  struggle  that  seemed 
inevitable.  The  helpless  travelers  were 
praying,  drinking,  cursing,  weeping,  groan- 
ing, or  silently  awaiting  their  doom.  There 
was  little  chance  for  the  boats  to  live  in  the 
angry  sea,  but  Captain  McKinstry  decided 
to  make  an  attempt  to  lower  them  and  save 
the  women  and  children  if  possible. 

This  brings  to  mind  an  incident  that  caused 
considerable  amusement  later,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  of  our  most  agreeable  and  be- 
loved fellow  passengers,  the  late  Robert 
Sherwood. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ellis  was  a  woman  whose  wit 
did  not  desert  her  in  a  trying  hour,  and  she 
persuaded  young  Mr.  Sherwood,  much 
against  his  inclination  and  pride,  to  assume 
the  garb  of  a  nursery  maid  and  to  take  one 
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of  her  babes  in  his  strong  masculine  arms, 
that  he  might  be  lowered  into  the"  boat  with 
herself  and  her  other  child.  She  entreated 
so  touchingly, — as  the  young  man  afterward 
explained, —  that  he  could  not  refuse;  but 
much  to  his  discomfiture,  he  was  discovered 
in  female  attire,  a  fact  he  was  not  permitted 
to  forget  during  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age, though  everyone  applauded  his  kind- 
ness and  admired  his  good  nature. 

It  was  not  decreed,  however,  that  we  were 
to  drown.  Amongst  the  passengers  was  a 
brave  and  experienced  deep-sea  mariner, 
Captain  Wagstaff.  As  the  boats  were  about 
to  be  lowered  he  approached  Captain  Mc- 
Kinstry  and  offered  his  services.  The 
Georgia's  commander  said  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  skill  and  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  saving  the  vessel  and  that  the  stranger 
was  at  liberty  to  take  command  of  the  sink- 
ing craft. 

Captain  Wagstaff  went  to  his  stateroom 
and  informed  his  wife  of  his  intention;  he 
gave  her  instruction  concerning  herself  and 
child,  put  on  his  sea-clothes,  and  appeared 
with  determination  written  on  every  fea- 
ture. He  carried  a  loaded  revolver  in  each 
hand,  and  his  belt  bristled  with  knives. 
With  stern  voice  he  ordered  the  crew  to  re- 
move their  life  preservers  and  to  return  to 
duty.  They  refused  to  recognize  his  author- 
ity. He  cocked  both  pistols  and  gave  them 
just  one  minute  to  obey.  His  voice  and 
manner  convinced  the  men  that  refusal 
meant  instant  death,  and  they  sullenly  went 
to  work  Bunks  were  torn  down  and  used 
to  repair  the  breach  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship.  Once  more  the  tired  passengers 
returned  to  the  voluntary  task  of  bailing; 
for  hope  stimulates  the  weary  to  action. 
The  work  of  repairing  went  on  vigorously 
while  Captain  Wagstaff  stood  untiringly  at 
the  wheel.  He  changed  the  course  of  the 
unseaworthy  Georgia  and  steamed  for  Nor- 
folk, Virginia, —  at  which  port  we  arrived 
without  further  incident.  At  this  place  we 
awaited  the  Empire  City  which  was  sent 
from  New  York  for  our  relief. 

II.— NORFOLK 

DURING  the  four  days  that  we  remained 
in  Norfolk,  there  was  consternation  among 
the  slave  owners.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  great 
anti-slavery  novels  were  attracting  public 


attention,  and  those  whose  riches  consisted 
in  human  flesh  were  more  than  ever  watch- 
ful and  severe  after  the  influx  of  so  many 
Northern  visitors.  The  slaves  were  excited 
beyond  ordinary  control  and  were  driven 
into  pens  and  locked  up  for  safe  keeping; 
for  it  was  whispered  about  that  we  had 
come  to  liberate  them. 

In  the  rear  of  the  hotel  of  which  I  was  a 
guest,  was  a  long  row  of  low  sheds,  divided 
into  compartments  about  eight  by  ten  feet 
in  size.  Into  these  pens  were  the  trembling 
negroes  crowded  as  closely  as  they  could 
stand.  They  moaned  and  gasped  piteously 
for  air,  the  only  ventilation  being  a  six- 
inch  hole  in  the  door.  This  aperture  was 
continually  filled  with  a  black  faces,  which 
made  the  condition  of  those  behind  much 
worse. 

Although  I  was  thoroughly  exhausted 
from  the  dangers  through  which  we  had 
passed,  I  could  not  sleep  when  near  so  much 
human  suffering,  and  I  sat  by  the  window 
all  night  wondering  if  compassion  had 
utterly  perished  in  Southern  soil,  and  if 
sympathy  could  be  forever  stilled  in  my 
heart  were  1  to  be  long  associated  with  such 
scenes. 

I  could  distinctly  hear  the  groans  of  the 
slaves  and  hear  the  crack  of  the  overseer's 
whip  against  the  boards,  as  he  strode  up 
and  down  the  walk  in  front  of  the  sheds. 
Gladly  would  I  have  vacated  my  chamber 
for  one  in  another  part  of  the  building, 
where  I  might  be  spared  the  misery  around 
me,  but  the  house  was  crowded  and  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  a  witness  to  more  than  I 
can  relate  with  propriety. 

A  young  quadroon  had  disappeared  and 
the  search  continued  throughout  the  night. 

"Where  is  Lizzy?"  shouted  the  whip- 
master  in  tones  of  thunder. 

"  Dunno,  Massa,"  came  in  terrified  voice 
from  the  prison-houses. 

The  negative  answer  brought  forth  ter- 
rible oaths  and  threats  that  were  appalling. 
The  wretched  quadroon  was  to  be  lashed 
until  drowned  in  her  own  blood,  and  those 
who  would  not  reveal  her  hiding  place  were 
to  be  flayed  alive  at  the  whipping  post. 

During  our  stay  in  Norfolk  the  missing 
quadroon  was  not  found,  though  the  search 
continued  to  the  hour  of  our  departure. 
Possibly  one  or  more  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  travelers  had  knowledge  that  they 
thought  it  unwise  to  reveal,  but  the  unhappy 
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slave  was  not  overtaken  in  her  flight  for 
liberty,  and  thankful  was  I  when  the  Empire 
City  carried  me  away  from  these  depressing 
scenes. 

III.—  GORGONA 

IN  SEVEN  days  we  landed  in  Gorgona. 
We  arrived  at  dark,  and  a  most  difficult  task 
at  once  presented  itself.  Lodgings  we  must 
have,  but  there  were  none  that  were  com- 
fortable to  be  found.  Some  one  discovered 
a  large  loft  over  a  whisky  saloon,  reached 
by  a  long  flight  of  rickety  stairs  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building.  It  was  better  than 
standing  out  all  night,  we  thought,  and  up 
this  way  climbed  nearly  four  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  for  shelter.  The 
place  was  suffocating,  but  there  was  no 
alternative.  We  arranged  ourselves  in  rows 
upon  the  bare  floor.  There  was  not  room 
enough  to  turn  over,  but  we  were  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  lying  straight. 

The  first  hours  of  the  night  Nature 
laughed  at  our  efforts  to  induce  sleep;  but 
toward  morning  only  one  of  the  number  re- 
mained awake,  —  and  well  it  was  for  the 
others  that  he  watched.  To  Mr.  Samuel 
Harding  were  we  ever  after  indebted ;  for  it 
was  he  who  saved  us  from  massacre. 

Mr.  Harding  said  that  so  strong  was  the 
impression  of  approaching  danger,  that  he 
dared  not  close  his  eyes,  and  hour  after  hour 
he  listened  and  waited. 

A  slight  creaking  of  the  stairs  betrayed 
the  stealthy  approach  of  two  dusky  natives. 
They  carried  long  glittering  knives  like 
scythes.  Their  intention  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. It  was  murder  and  robbery. 

Mr.  Harding  gave  an  alarm  that  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  Gabriel,  and  instantly, 
sleeping  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  fired 
their  pistols  like  musketry  after  the  fleeing 
natives.  Thus  ended  our  rest  in  Gorgona, 
and  the  morning  found  us  poorly  prepared 
for  the  fatiguing  ride  that  was  before  us. 

IV.— CROSSING  THE  ISTHMUS 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  C.  DALL  awaited  us, 
having  ridden  from  Panama  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  our  delay.  After  cheerful  greet- 
ing and  encouragement  he  offered  a  prize 
of  handsome  bridle  and  whip  to  the  lady 
who  should  be  the  first  to  reach  Panama. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  when  we  were 


ready  to  start.  What  a  comical  procession 
it  was  th'at  filed  out  into  the  wretched  vil- 
lage! There  were  not  enough  mules  to 
carry  us  and  very  many  had  to  walk  the 
entire  distance.  Judge  D.  J.  Murphy,  then 
an  ambitious  student,  was  one  who  walked 
without  inconvenience  or  mishap. 

At  this  time  in  life  I  had  not  altogether 
outgrown  vanity,  and  I  insisted  upon  carry- 
ing on  my  saddle  a  large  covered  band-box 
containing  my  spring  bonnet.  It  was  a 
fashionable  affair,  a  white  Dunstable  straw 
with  sweeping  pink  plumes  and  white  rib- 
bons. So  lovely  was  it  that  I  considered  it 
a  pleasure  so  to  burden  myself.  But  alas  — 
a  mule  is  not  a  respecter  of  fashion,  and 
during  my  progress  up  a  very  steep  and 
narrow  trail,  a  returning  beast  with  an 
enormous  pack  came  dashing  down  the 
grade,  striking  my  precious  box  and  hurling 
it  down  the  mountain  side.  I  barely  escaped 
a  like  fate. 

As  the  tropical  day  wore  on,  the  heat  be- 
gan to  affect  me  seriously.  About  noon  I 
lost  consciousness,  and  was  carried  into  a 
hut  by  the  roadside. 

Some  wayfarer  had  left  a  large  pot  of  tea 
on  the  floor  of  the  hut,  and  as  Mrs.  Albert 
Smith,  my  kind  attendant,  was  pouring  a 
little  into  a  spoon  to  moisten  my  lips,  Mr. 
Samuel  Harding  looked  in.  Perceiving  my 
condition  and  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
he  seized  the  tin  pot  and  emptied  the  en- 
tire contents,  tea  grounds  and  all,  into  my 
upturned  face.  I  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend this  heroic  method  of  treatment;  for 
I  was  immediately  restored  to  consciousness 
and  would  then  and  there  have  expressed 
my  gratitude  but  I  was  sightless  and  speech- 
less from  the  abundance  of  tea  leaves  that 
clung  to  my  dripping  visage. 

The  last  ten  miles  of  the  tedious  ride  were 
made  with  great  difficulty,  and  again  I  became 
indebted  to  a  fellow  traveler.  The  hungry 
mule  upon  which  I  was  perched  gave  out 
entirely  and  had  to  be  prodded  into  action 
with  a  monstrous  cotton  umbrella.  This  val- 
uable assistance  was  vigorously  and  gratu- 
itously rendered  by  Mr.  Millard  Kibby,  who 
rode  directly  behind  me.  He  had  thought- 
fully cumbered  himself  with  this  green  par- 
achute to  prevent  the  sun  from  staring  too 
familiarly  on  the  face  of  his  bride,  and  I 
doubly  appreciated  his  kindness  in  taking 
the  article  from  its  intended  purpose  and 
putting  it  to  such  unromantic  use. 
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About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
straggling  party  entered  Panama.  Mrs. 
Thomas,  subsequently  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Sessions,  won  the  trophy  offered  by  Cap- 
tain Dall,  fairly  and  without  envy,  she  being 
the  first  lady  to  arrive. 

The  best  hotel  was  sought,  but  the  accom- 
modations were  wretched.  A  long,  low 
room  was  opened  for  us.  It  was  filled  with 
cot  beds.  I  rested  on  one  of  these  pallets 
just  fifteen  minutes,  for  which  I  was  promptly 
charged  five  dollars.  I  was  so  weary  that 
I  paid  the  enterprising  landlord  without 
murmuring  and  walked  out. 

The  shallow  water  of  Panama  bay  rippled 
softly  in  the  early  evening.  Over  all  was 
the  red  haze  of  a  tropical  sky.  The  sleek, 
dark-skinned  natives  flitted  in  and  out  of 
the  leafy  shadows  with  light  step  and 
careless  chatter.  They  may  have  had  ample 
wardrobes  tucked  away  in  their  grass  huts, 
but  the  wearing  of  clothing  was  not  arbitrary 
and  its  absence,  though  of  no  importance  or 
inconvenience  to  them,  was  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates. 
We,  however,  were  not  bent  on  missionary 
work  and  we  well  knew  that  time  would 
soon  enough  burden  these  children  of  na- 
ture with  the  conventionalities  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

On  the  low  sandy  shore  several  hundred 
impatient  men  and  women  walked  to  and 
fro,  waiting  to  be  carried  out  on  the  backs 
of  the  natives  to  lighters  which  were  to 
convey  them  to  the  outlying  steamship.  The 
work  was  slow  enough,  and  it  was  nearly 
morning  before  the  passengers  and  the 
luggage  were  all  on  board.  In  the  confusion 
and  crowding,  relatives  were  separated, 
which  caused  no  uneasiness  at  the  moment: 
but  when  the  anchor  was  raised  and  the 
search  for  friends  began  in  earnest,  to  our 
amazement  we  discovered  that  in  the  dark- 
ness, instead  of  one  large  steamer,  two 
small  ones,  the  Republic  and  the  Columbia, 
had  received  us,  and  distracted  relatives 
could  not  be  united  until  they  reached  San 
Francisco. 

The  unhappiness  of  those  on  our  vessel 
was  greatly  increased  when  it  became 
known  that  all  the  baggage  had  been  taken 
by  the  Columbia.  A  change  of  clothing 
was  beyond  reach,  unless  the  officers  would 
permit  us  to  fashion  the  bed  linen  into 
garments.  So  urgent  was  our  appeal  and 
so  apparent  our  need,  that  they  presented 


each  with  a  sheet  and  pillow  case,  and  in 
those  white  and  saint-like  robes  we  mas- 
queraded until  we  entered  the  Golden  Gate 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  day  of  March, 
1854. 

I  remember  the  names  of  a  few  only  of 
the  officers  of  the  Republic:  Captain,  Wil- 
liam C.  Dall;  purser,  Burns;  engineer,  Bryan. 
Among  the  passengers  were:  — 

Samuel  Harding  and  sister,  Dr.  Charles  Rowell,  D.  J. 
Murphy,  Dr.  Morse  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson, 
Millard  Kibby  and  bride,  Mrs.  Albert  Smith,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Sessions,  net  Thomas,  J.  Burd,  Robert  Sherwood,  David 
Barstow,  Mrs.  Alfred  Ellis  and  four  children,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Morrison,  Charles  Sontag  and  family, 
Mrs.  Mary  Purdy,  Daniel  Gibbs,  M.  E.  Knight,  Blbridge 
Horton. 

V.— SAN  FRANCISCO 

WHAT  a  queer  little  city  it  was  that  we 
beheld  on  that  memorable  13th  of  March. 
It  was  a  gray  morning  —  loved  by  poets  and 
artists  perhaps,  but  less  by  the  practical 
portion  of  humanity.  As  we  steamed  up  to 
the  wharf,  the  rain  poured  in  torrents  and 
the  sand  hills  and  the  box-like  houses  looked 
uninteresting  enough  to  give  us  a  feeling  of 
homesickness.  The  streets  were  not  paved, 
and  the  soft  mud  was  running  leisurely 
through  them.  If  for  a  moment  the  thought 
of  the  comforts  abandoned  for  the  prospect 
before  us,  overcame  our  cheerfulness,  who 
would  censure  us?  There  was  a  hurried 
handshaking,  and  the  passengers  separated 
for  their  respective  hotels,  or  went  with 
rejoicing  friends  to  the  little  homes  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  principal  hotels  were 
the  St.  Charles  on  Davis  street;  the  Man  tic, 
Sansome  and  Clay;  The  Roousset  house, 
subsequently  the  site  of  the  Cosmopolitan; 
and  the  Golden  City,  to  which  I  accompanied 
a  dozen  or  more  who  had  journeyed  with  me. 
The  accommodations  were  good  and  the  table 
abundant.  I  remember  to  this  day  with 
what  relish  we  partook  of  the  fresh  sal- 
mon, —  a  costly  delicacy  in  our  Eastern 
waters,  —  but  we  did  not  permit  its  cheap- 
ness to  lesson  our  appetite  or  destroy  the 
fine  flavor  of  the  fish. 

Three  or  four  days  passed  pleasantly,  for 
1  was  a  close  observer  and  saw  much  to  en- 
tertain and  amuse  in  my  new  surroundings. 
One  afternoon  while  sitting  in  the  parlor,  a 
gentleman  very  politely  inquired  my  name, 
saying  that  my  resemblance  to  a  Boston 
friend  was  so  striking  that  possibly  I  was  a 
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relative.  I  asked  the  name  of  the  Boston 
man.  He  replied,  "  Curtis  Travis  of  Jamaica 
Plains,  a  wealthy  man  engaged  in  business 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  a  man  whom  I  knew 
and  loved  well." 

I  informed  him  that  I  was  the  daughter 
of  Curtis  Travis. 

"  Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  did  you  leave 
such  a  beautiful  home  for  this  wild  coun- 
try?" 

He  was  sorry  to  learn  that  my  father  was 
not  living  and  the  family  scattered.  I 
further  informed  him  that  I  greatly  enjoyed 
traveling  and  that  California  had  been  my 
dream,  but  I  intended  to  return  to  property 
and  relatives  in  two  years. 

I  was  very  glad  to  meet  this  old  friend  of 
my  beloved  father,  but  I  was  again  home- 
sick, for  my  mind  reverted  to  my  joyous 
home  life  and  ideal  surroundings.  Here  let 
me  add  that  the  beautiful  place  is  now  known 
as  Forest  Hill  cemetery. 

VI.— HOUSEKEEPING 

MY  NEW  friend  was  of  great  assistance 
to  me  in  finding  a  suitable  tenement  in 
which  to  set  up  housekeeping.  There  were 
plenty  of  eating  houses  and  lodging  houses, 
but  homes  were  scarce.  I  desired  the  lat- 
ter, not  only  for  myself,  but  for  other  New 
England  people  who  were  homeless.  In  a 
few  days  the  somewhat  singular  information 
reached  me  that  a  Mrs.  Glover,  who  occu- 
pied the  house  on  the  corner  of  the  next 
block,  had  been  severely  bitten  by  an  "  early 
day  flea,"  and  in  consequence  would  be  crip- 
pled for  life.  She  desired  to  sell  her  estab- 
lishment at  once.  Who  could  wonder,  con- 
sidering her  peculiar  experience! 

I  hastened  to  investigate,  and  deciding  it 
was  good,  I  closed  the  bargain  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  next  morning  I  moved  my 
luggage  from  the  hotel  and  took  possession. 
In  a  week,  with  the  assistance  of  carpenters, 
painters,  paperhangers,  and  whitewashes, 
the  home  was  ready  for  my  guests.  Judge 
Heydenfelt  was  the  owner  of  the  building; 
it  extended  from  Oregon  to  Clay  streets,  and 
we  occupied  the  entire  upper  story.  In  a 
very  short  time  nearly  fifty  people  were 
comfortably  domiciled.  They  were  young 
and  full  of  hope  and  animation  and  made 
merry  the  hours.  Mrs.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire had  brought  a  piano,  and  being  a 
musician  of  considerable  ability,  added  much 


to  our  entertainment.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
drew Gunnison  also  were  ready  to  do  their 
part  in  making  our  parlor  socials  a  success. 
It  was  in  this  home  that  the  once  famous 
Zeatus  quartette  club  was  formed  in  April, 
1854.  The  gentlemen  were  Washington 
Elliot,  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Henry  Scud- 
der,  and  Charles  Farrington.  Mr.  Charles 
Webb  Howard,  president  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company,  is  the  only  member  still 
living.  I  will  mention  the  names  of  several 
who  were  of  our  family  group,  —  some  of 
them  are  still  in  business  in  San  Francisco : 

James  de  la  Montanya,  A.  J.  (lunnison,  Messrs. 
Haynes  and  Lawton,  James  Fisk,  Judge  Shepherd,  Cap- 
tain Boobar,  J.  L.  Hubbard,  Harry  Lane,  George  Travis, 
Henry  Knight,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Samuel  Keith,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Pendexter,  Doctor  Yanney,  Charles  Chees- 
boro,  Mrs.  Elliot  and  two  children,  Samuel  Parker. 

VII.— FIRE 

OUK  happiness  was  but  temporary.  On 
the  morning  of  July  5th  we  were  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  '' Fire!"  and  looking  out,  we 
saw  flames  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the 
Golden  City  hotel.  In  a  few  moments  the 
tire  crossed  Oregon  street  and  the  roof  of 
our  home  was  burning.  We  seized  such 
clothing  as  was  convenient  and  rushed  down 
the  narrow  stairway  into  the  street,  all 
escaping  without  accident  excepting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gunnison.  Mr.  Gunnison  waited  to  get 
a  bag  of  gold  he  had  secreted  in  his  room, 
and  was  cut  off  from  the  staircase.  To  save 
his  life  he  leaped  from  the  window,  break- 
ing his  leg.  Willing  hands  placed  him  in  a 
carriage  and  he  was  taken  to  his  office  for 
medical  assistance.  Mrs.  Gunnison  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  house  of  a  friend  on 
Drumm  street,  but  unfortunately  she  stepped 
on  a  partially  burned  plank,  and  fell  through 
the  walk  into  the  bay.  The  tide  being  high 
and  the  water  deep,  the  hundreds  of  on- 
lookers hesitated  to  risk  life  to  save  a 
stranger.  As  she  came  up  the  third  and 
last  time  a  young  man  happened  by  who 
recognized  her,  and  perceiving  her  helpless 
condition  sprang  into  the  water  and  kept 
her  head  up  until  a  boat  rescued  both.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  she  was  restored. 
The  husband  and  wife  did  not  learn  of  each 
other's  mishap  for  several  hours  and  great 
was  the  intervening  suspensr. 

The  entire  block  was  consumed  before  the 
fire  could  be  checked.  Men  and  women  ran 
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hither  and  thither  in  wildest  confusion, 
seeking  safety  and  shelter,  I  espied  a  house 
at  the  extreme  end  of  Drumm  street,  far 
out  over  the  bay.  I  lost  no  time  in  getting 
there,  as  I  realized  the  importance  of  quick 
action.  Mrs.  Fogg,  the  owner,  occupied 
the  house,  of  which  the  lower  story  only  was 
furnished.  She  would  rent  it  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  Be- 
ing without  furniture,  clothing,  or  money, 
I  asked  for  a  month  in  which  to  pay  her.  She 
refused  my  request,  and  I  walked  slowly 
back  to  join  the  crowd  that  stood  near  the 
Saint  Charles  hotel.  I  saw  several  of  our 
family  in  the  crowd,  and  I  told  them  of  my 
unsuccessful  effort.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Pendexter  &  Company,  with 
whom  I  was  talking,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
without  consulting  me,  stated  the  case  and 
called  on  the  crowd  to  contribute.  In  five 
minutes  the  amount  was  raised  and  I  hur- 
ried away  to  secure  the  house  by  payment 
of  the  rent. 

One  kind  act  was  followed  by  another  in 
the  "  good  old  days,"  and  by  the  time  I  had 
concluded  my  bargain,  a  load  of  wood  and 
coal  was  at  the  door,  sent  by  Mr.  Hotaling, 
who  is  yet  in  business  in  this  city.  Then 
came  a  load  of  furniture.  A  cooking  stove 
and  utensils  were  contributed  by  the  parents 
of  Mr.  Wendell  Easton,  the  prominent  real 
estate  dealer.  Others  who  contributed  were 
Judge  Heydenfelt,  Mr.  Doolittle,  James  de 
la  Montanya,  S.  Hubbard,  City  of  Paris, 
Davidson  &  Co.,  Haynes  and  Lawton.  A 
load  of  provisions  from  a  stall  in  the  Wash- 
ington Market  was  presented  by  a  brother  of 
William  Prescott,  the  great  historian.  His 
Christian  name  I  have  forgotten  in  the  lapse 
of  years. 

I  should  digress  a  trifle  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  house  on  Drumm  street,  as  it  will 
tend  to  show  that  ingratitude  was  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  pioneers. 

Mr.  Hiram  Pierson  while  at  the  mines 
was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  and  ex- 
pecting to  die,  requested  to  be  taken  to 
San  Francisco.  After  his  arrival  Mrs. 
Fogg,  hearing  of  his  illness,  had  him  carried 
to  her  cabin  on  Clay  Street  hill,  hoping  that 
care  might  alleviate  his  suffering.  She  and 
her  young  children  willingly  gave  the  sick 
man  their  only  bed  and  they  faithfully  at- 
tended him  until  he  was  out  of  danger.  So 
rejoiced  was  Mr.  Pierson  on  recovery,  that 
he  placed  five  thousand  dollars  in  a  bank  to 
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the  credit  of  each  child  of  his  benefactress 
and  presented  her  the  house  on  Drumm 
street. 

This  valuable  present  came  very  near 
bringing  Mrs.  Fogg  to  an  untimely  and 
watery  grave  very  soon  after  occupancy. 
Being  a  tidy  and  cleanly  woman,  she  fre- 
quently mopped  the  loosely  laid  floor  of  her 
abode.  One  day,  while  so  engaged,  a  board 
not  securely  nailed,  tipped  up,  and  the  lady 
fell  through  into  the  bay.  It  is  said  that 
a  drowning  person  grasps  at  a  straw,  but 
Mrs.  Fogg  grasped  the  mop,  to  which  she 
clung  firmly.  A  boatman,  observing  this 
piece  of  domestic  furniture  floating  in  the 
water,  rowed  to  it  and  to  his  surprise  dis- 
covered a  woman  attached  to  the  handle. 
He  rescued  both  and  landed  them  safely, 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  mop  Mrs.  Fogg 
would  surely  have  drowned. 

In  one  week  after  the  fire,  we  were  com- 
fortably settled  in  our  new  quarters.  For 
several  reasons  our  location  was  not  unde- 
sirable. We  were  near  the  business  center 
of  the  city  and  had  one  great  advantage 
over  our  uptown  neighbors.  We  had  a 
plank  walk  leading  to  our  abode.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  an  absolute  necessity;  for  we 
were  pretty  well  out  in  the  bay;  but  we 
could  keep  dryer  than  those  who  waded 
knee  deep  in  the  mud.  Many  streets  were 
flooded  with  sticky  water,  pedestrians  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  rafts  and  stilts  to  make 
their  way  from  one  block  to  another.  The 
thin  mud  in  places  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  persons  would  often  sink  so  deep  that 
they  cried  for  quick  help  to  extricate  them 
from  their  peril. 

To  make  more  wretched  the  life  of 
women,  the  rats  were  many  and  defiant. 
They  peered  out  of  every  crack  and  cranny, 
and  they  sat  upon  the  planks  with  an  air  of 
ownership.  So  formidable  in  size  were  they 
and  so  bold  withal,  that  the  fair  sex  would 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  muddy  deep  rather 
than  contend  for  right  of  way. 

Many  were  the  ludicrous  scenes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unexpected  meetings  on  nar- 
row crossings.  If  the  rat  was  polite,  he 
would  jump  off  when  the  lady  screamed;  if 
he  was  not,  no  one  could  foretell  what 
would  happen.  These  encounters  occurred 
with  distressing  frequency  for  several 
years,  but  the  ladies  finally  triumphed  and 
the  rodents  moved  to  the  less  frequented 
thoroughfares, —  only  an  old  one  now  and 
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then  returning  to  the  home  of  his  youth, 
accompanied  perhaps  by  a  few  grand-chil- 
dren, to  note  city  improvements. 

VIII.— GAMBLING  HOUSE 

GAMBLING  was  carried  on  quite  openly  in 
public  places  in  1854.  I  very  well  remem- 
ber looking  through  a  window  one  evening 
at  an  exciting  game  of  chance.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  way:  Our  good  friend, 
Washington  Elliot,  suggested  to  ten  or 
twelve  ladies  of  our  home  that  it  might  be 
amusing  to  see  a  genuine  gambling  palace. 
We  thought  it  would  be  a  novelty  at  least. 
We  donned  our  plainest  gowns  and  wore 
heavy  veils;  for  to  staid  New  England 
women  the  proposed  visit  seemed  a  trifle 
out  of  the  sober  walk  of  daily  life.  We 
went  to  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Kearny  streets  and  halted  before  the  noted 
"  El  Dorado."  The  windows  on  the  side  of 
the  building  were  so  high  that  we  could  not 
look  in,  and  Mr.  Elliot  procured  a  couple  of 
dry  goods  boxes  for  our  accomodation.  We 
took  turns  in  standing  upon  these  boxes, 
our  eyes  just  coming  above  the  window 
sills. 

I  observed  one  immense  room,  occupying 
the  entire  floor.  A  bar  extended  the  length 
of  the  apartment,  upon  which  was  arranged 
the  finest  of  cut  glass  and  silver.  Behind 
the  bar  from  floor  to  ceiling  the  walls  were 
covered  with  plate  glass  mirrors  set  in 
gilded  frames.  The  other  portions  of  the 
room  were  adorned  with  rare  paintings, 
silken  draperies,  and  really  beautiful  statu- 
ary. Rows  of  small  tables  filled  the  floor 
space,  and  at  each  table  sat  a  young  girl 
most  gorgeously  arrayed.  Apparently  there 
was  a  drawer  or  receptacle  under  the  table, 
into  which  she  raked  the  gold  pieces  as  soon 
as  the  foolish  player  lost  them, —  which 
usually  took  about  three  minutes.  During 
the  game,  a  German  band,  which  filled  the 
east  end  of  the  palace,  discoursed  choicest 
selections  of  German  music  and  it  was  really 
a  pleasure  to  listen.  I  was  informed  that 
the  rapid  game  was  called  poker.  What- 
ever it  was,  it  was  played  without  facial 
emotion  and  with  almost  certain  loss. 

This  resort  was  mostly  frequented  by 
miners,  who  came  laden  with  the  precious 
yellow  metal  that  they  had  been  months, 
perchance,  in  washing  out  of  the  gravel 
beds.  Liquor  was  supplied  by  the  glass  or 


in  bottles.  It  required  about  thirty  hand- 
some young  women  to  serve  the  deadly  stuff 
to  the  gamblers. 

While  1  was  looking,  a  roughly  dressed 
miner  rode  up  to  the  El  Dorado  on  a  mule. 
He  tied  the  beast  to  the  hitching  post,  took 
off  his  saddle  bags,  and  walked  into  the 
snare  that  was  laid  for  such  as  he.  He 
sauntered  up  and  down  the  long  row  of 
tables,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  try  his  luck. 
The  opportunity  quickly  presented  and  he 
seated  himself  in  the  only  vacant  chair  he 
could  find.  He  opened  two  canvas  sacks, 
and  taking  from  one  an  ounce  or  two  of 
gold  dust,  placed  it  before  him.  In  an  in- 
stant I  saw  the  accomodating  young  woman 
rake  it  in.  No  better  success  attended 
several  bets.  He  played  on  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  At  last  in  a  fit  of  passion  he 
turned  the  contents  of  both  sacks  on  the 
table  and  had  the  pleasure  of  losing  it.  In 
ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  entering,  he 
walked  out  penniless,  mounted  his  mule,  and 
rode  away.  Probably  he  repeated  the  per- 
formance as  soon  as  he  could  refill  his 
sacks. 

What  pleasure,  thought  I,  as  I  dismounted 
from  the  high  box, —  or  what  fascination 
can  there  be  in  such  miserable  failure?  1 
had  seen  all  I  ever  desired  to  see  of  gam- 
bling; my  curiosity  was  satisfied,  but  for 
some  reason  I  was  not  light-hearted  when 
I  reached  home  after  having  looked  on  this 
phase  of  life. 

IX.— MURDER  OP  UNITED  STATES 
MARSHAL  RICHARDSON. 

1  SHALL  omit  much  that  happened  in  my 
pioneer  life  and  pass  on  to  a  most  eventful 
period.  The  sun  was  obscured  many  times 
by  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  but 
there  was  ever  some  friend  to  help  me  when 
the  way  was  dark. 

It  was  my  desire  at  all  times  to  avoid 
publicity,  and  my  misfortune  not  to  be  able 
to  do  so  in  the  exciting  events  of  1856. 

The  happy  home  on  Drumm  street  was  a 
memory  only,  and  the  above  date  found 
me  living  in  small  apartments  in  a  block 
called  Trainer's  Row.  Toward  the  close  of 
a  pleasant  day  inclination,  coupled  with  a 
little  business,  turned  my  thoughts  to  a  kind 
friend  who  lived  in  ('lay  street  opposite 
Leidesdorff  street,  and  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  shawl  to  make  her  an  unceremonious 
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evening  call.  When  I  passed  the  What 
Cheer  house  the  six  o'clock  dinner  bell  was 
ringing.  The  welcome  sounds  drew  the  men 
in  the  vicinity  within,  and  the  street  was 
deserted.  As  I  walked  through  Leidesdorff 
street  I  observed  two  men  standing  cross- 
wise of  the  sidewalk  and  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  walk  I  waited  for  them 
to  move  along;  but  instead  of  so  doing  one 
man  seized  the  other  by  the  shoulders  and 
backed  him  upon  the  stone  steps  of  Pox  and 
O'Connor's  liquor  store,  which  was  closed  for 
the  night.  I  thought  they  might  be  two 
hack  drivers  having  a  friendly  bout,  and  I 
concluded  to  pass  them,  but  as  I  came  near 
I  saw  that  the  shorter  man  had  wedged  the 
taller  one  tightly  into  the  corner.  The  short 
man  said  to  the  other,  "Are  you  satisfied?" 
The  reply  was  indistinct.  Thereupon  the 
short  man  drew  his  pistol  and  placed  it 
against  the  unfortunate  man's  heart.  I  was 
thoroughly  frightened  and  stood  dumb,  hop- 
ing the  victim  would  try  to  defend  himself, 
but  to  my  amazement  he  did  not,  nor  did  he 
lower  his  upraised  arms  or  close  his  out- 
spread hands,  and  in  this  position  was  he 
shot.  The  assassin  had  so  firmly  braced  the 
man  against  the  building  that  the  body  did 
not  fall  until  the  slayer  had  nearly  reached 
Montgomery  street. 


I  was  terrified  beyond  expression  at  the 
awful  tragedy  of  which  I  had  been  the  sole 
witness.  Men  who  heard  the  report  of  the 
pistol  came  runnmg  from  various  points  to 
ascertain  the  trouble.  General  Estell,  ob- 
serving me  trembling  in  the  street,  asked 
me  who  had  fired  the  pistol.  I  pointed  to 
the  fleeing  man,  who  was  passing  the  gas 
lamp  at  that  instant  at  the  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery street.  General  Estell  gave  chase, 
followed  by  others,  and  they  caught  and 
held  him  till  the  police  arrived. 

At  this  moment  the  dead  man  fell  for- 
ward and  the  excitement  of  the  gathering 
crowd  was  intense.  It  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  officers  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  jail  with  their  prisoner,  as 
cries  of  "Hang  him!"  "  Hang  him!"  came 
from  all  sides. 

When  I  recovered  speech  I  enquired  who 
the  two  men  were.  The  murdered  man  was 
United  States  Marshal  Richardson,  the  mur- 
derer was  Charles  Cora,  a  well  known  gam- 
bler. 

The  next  day  I  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  coroner's  jury.  There  was  no 
other  witness.  I  truthfully  told  what  I  had 
seen  the  previous  evening,  and  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  was  found  against  Charles 
Cora. 
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gEHOLD!  Within  the  realms  of  night 
•^    That  matchless  host  of  stars  appears; 
Each  scintillating  ray  of  light  — 
A  sun,  with  circling  worlds  of  tears. 

So  far,  so  far  away  are  these 
Bright  orbs,  that  though  the  fires  upon 
Their  crusts  should  cease  for  centuries; 
To  earth  their  lights  would  still  shine  on. 

And  men  there  are  appointed  thus; 
Who,  though  their  mortal  course  be  run, 
Have  lived  such  lives,  that  unto  us 
Their  deeds  shine  on,  as  shines  a  sun. 


Henry  W.  All  port 


THE  WOODS  OF  THE   WEST 


WOODS  of  the  West,  leafy  woods  that  I  love, 

Where  through  the  long  days  I  have  heard 
The  prayer  of  the  wind  in  the  branches  above 

And  the  tremulous  song  of  the  bird ; 
Where  the  clustering  blooms  of  the  dogwood  hang  o'er, 

White  stars  in  the  dusk  of  the  pine,  - 
And  down  the  dim  aisles  of  the  old  forest  pour 
The  sunbeams  that  melt  into  wine! 


0,  woods  of  the  West,  how  oft  to  your  shade 

Have  I  come  in  the  hot  summer  hours, 
And  trod  the  green  carpet  lone  Solitude  laid 

Through  the  deeps  of  your  night-haunted  bowers, 
And  lingered  beside  the  pure,  crystalline  streams,  — 

Those  poets  that  rhyme  as  they  run,  - 
And  watched  in  the  shallows  the  silvery  gleams 

Of  the  minnows  in  meshes  of  sun! 


0,  woods  of  the  West,  I  am  sighing  today 

For  the  sea-songs  your  voices  repeat; 
For  the  evergreen  glades,  for  the  glades  far  away 

From  the  stifling  air  of  the  street; 
Yes,  I  long,  —  ah,  I  long  to  be  with  you  again, 

And  to  dream  in  the  region  of  Rest, 
Forever  apart  from  this  warring  of  men,  — 

0,  wonderful  woods  of  the  West! 


•       • 


"0,  WONDERFUL  WOODS  OF  THE  WEST" 

A    STUDY   OF   THE   BOHEMIAN    GROVE   REDWOODS 


I'hoto  hv  Charles  Weidner 
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MINING    ON    THE    KLONDIKE 


BY  (IKOUUK  CHAPMAN 


THE  l.",th  of  July,  1897,  the  steamer 
Excelsior  sailed  into  San  Francisco  bay, 
bringing  the  first  news  of  the  wonderful 
gold  discoveries  at  Dawson  City,  near  the 
Alaskan  border,  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Klondike  diggings. 

The  report  alone  would  have  made  but 
small  impression  in  California.  Mining 
booms  have  been  too  common  in  that  State 
to  stir  the  blood  unless  accompanied  by 
something  more  than  the  mere  word.  But 
in  this  case,  the  report  was  backed  by  the 
solid  evidence  of  the  gold  itself  in  convincing 
quantities.  Newspapers  lent  a  willing  hand 
in  spreading  the  astonishing  news,  and  by 
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the  time  other  vessels  arrived,  bringing 
corroboration  of  the  tales  first  told,  the 
public  was  ready  to  believe  any  accounts 
concerning  the  richness  of  the  new  <Iol- 
conda.  The  story  of  the  find  is  about  as 
follows: — 

Early  in  August,  18!)(i,  .1.  F.  Butler,  a 
California  miner,  who  had  been  prospecting 
for  over  a  year  along  the  hanks  of  the  Yu- 
kon, drifted  into  Dawson,  which  was  then  a 
mere  trading  post,  and  commenced  pros- 
pecting, with  small  hope  of  success,  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  river.  Other 
miners  were  working  on  the  eastern  bank. 
A  rumor  came  to  him  that  they  had  "struck 
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it  rich,"  —  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
had  taken  out  about  forty  thousand  dollars 
in  coarse  gold. 

Crossing  the  river,  Butler  began  pros- 
pecting up  the  Klondike,  a  tributary  stream, 
in  country  that  up  to  this  time  had  been 
passed  by  by  more  experienced  miners  as 
not  being  of  the  right  sort  for  gold.  Pros- 
pectors are  a  superstitious  class,  and  some- 
thing in  the  look  of  the  ground,  the  "taste 
of  the  water,"  or  the  turn  of  their  willow- 
rods,  made  them  pass  it  over  for  other  ter- 


15th,  and  then  obtained  credence  only  as  a 
grub  stake  rumor.  But  with  corroboration, 
a  mad  rush  for  the  new  diggings  ensued, 
which  threatened  to  depopulate  all  the  camps 
in  the  vicinity. 

Dawson  sprang  from  a  hamlet  of  a  dozen 
houses  to  a  town  of  many  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Every  foot  of  land  along  the  Klon- 
dike and  its  tributaries  was  located  by 
eager  miners,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permitted,  the  range  of  prospecting  grew 
wider  in  the  swamps  and  forests  beyond. 
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ritory  where  the  indications  'were  more 
favorable.  It  was  rhre  rluieoe  (tenderfoot) 
luck;  but  Butler  struck  it;  and  four  miles 
above  Dawson,  from  his  first  prospect  hole, 
he  took  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  ten 
days. 

The  news  spread  slowly.  On  August  12th, 
George  Cormack  made  the  first  great  strike 
on  Bonanza  creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Klondike  near  at  hand,  and  on  August  19th, 
seven  claims  were  filed  in  that  region.  The 
news  did  not  get  to  Circle  City  and  Forty 
Mile,  the  nearest  posts,  until  December 


How  far  it  will  go  and  how  much  of  success 
will  attend  the  going,  are  problems  that 
only  the  future  can  decide.  But  enough 
has  already  been  exploited  to  show  that  the 
Klondike  diggings  are  the  largest  rich 
placer  fields  of  which  the  world  has  ever 
known.  There  have  been  other  finds  that 
have  been  richer  in  individual  yields,  but 
none  that  can  compare  with  the  general 
richness  of  the  territory  worked  in  these 
new  mines. 

There  are  probably  five  thousand    men 
now  working  on  the  Klondike,  and  all  along 
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the  various  roads  leading  into  Dawson  there 
are  multitudes  of  tireless  feet  hurrying  to- 
wards the  desired  goal.  The  difficulties  of 
the  way  are  greater  than  those  attending 
the  reaching  of  any  other  gold  field  known 
to  history.  The  long  distance,  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  climate,  the  absolute  lack  of 
anything  like  civilized  roads  or  trails,  the 
necessity  of  taking  enormous  burdens  in  the 
way  of  provisions,  tools,  and  clothes,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  snow-covered  mountain 
passes  and  dangerous  river  rapids,  would 
deter  from  attempting  them  any  but  a  man 
eaten  up  with  the  fever  for  getting  gold. 
Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  town  along  the 
Pacific  coast  that  has  not  sent  its  contin- 
gent, and  the  sailing  of  a  steamer  for  Alaskan 
ports  draws  envious  crowds  to  the  wharves, 
so  large  as  seriously  to  block  the  business  of 
departure. 

There  are,  in  general,  two  ways  of  reach- 
ing the  Klondike.  The  easier  way,  but  the 
longer,  is  entirely  by  water,  and  occupies 
forty  days.  The  adventurer,  taking  ship  at 
San  Francisco,  sails  direct  to  St.  Michael, 
sixty  miles  up  the  Yukon  river  from  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  2850  miles.  Deep-water 
vessels  cannot  go  beyond  this  point,  as  the 
river  is  broad  and  shallow  along  its  whole 
length.and  the  further  journey  must 
be  made  in  flat-bottomed,  stern- 
wheeled  boats  which  feel  their  way 
among  the  sand  bars  and  slip  across 
the  mud  banks  with  almost  human 
intuition.  There  are  but  few  of 
these  boats,  and  their  progress  is 
necessarily  slow.  Those  arriving 
at  St.  Michaels  and  not  bringing 
their  own  boats  for  the  river  have  to  wait 
their  turn  before  going  up,  and  two  weeks 
before  this  writing  it  was  estimated  that 
more  waiting  men  were  camped  at  the 
river's  mouth  than  could  be  taken  up  to 
Dawson  before  the  freezing  of  the  river  in 
September.  Those  who  are  left  will  have 
to  remain  till  April  of  next  year,  when  the 
breaking  of  the  ice  will  allow  traffic  to  be 
resumed. 

The  shorter  route,  but  the  one  most 
fraught  with  difficulty  and  danger,  is  the 
overland  trail  which  starts  at  Juneau  and 
crosses  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon.  The  passage  for  ninety-six  miles  is 
by  water  to  Ty-ao,  or  Dyea,  as  it  is  now  com- 
monly called.  This  is  a  little  fishing  village 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Dyea  inlet. 


From  Dyea  inlet  there  are  three  ways  of 
crossing  the  low  mountain  range  to  the  east. 
The  first  of  these  trails  starts  from  Chilcat 
station  on  the  northern  fork  of  the  inlet  and 
goes  through  the  Chilcat  pass.  This  once 
crossed,  the  road  is  mainly  by  water,  passing 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Maud  and 
thence  down  the  Takeena  river  to  Lake  Le 
Barge.  The  second  trail  goes  from  Dyea 
over  the  Chilcoot  pass,  and  the  third  keeps 
to  the  south  and  by  a  longer  route  at  a 
lower  elevation  avoids  the  dangers  of  the 
summits  and  reaches  Lake  Tagish  and  Marsh 
lake,  when  it  becomes  one  with  the  trail 
over  the  Chilcoot.  Thence  the  route  is  by 
river  to  Lake  Le  Barge,  from  which  point 
there  is  but  one  trail  to  the  Yukon  and  Daw- 
son  City. 

A  fourth  route,  and  one  which  may  in 
the  future  develop  into  the  best  and  easiest, 
starts  at  Fort  Wrangel,  many  miles  south 
of  Juneau,  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
Stikeen  river  and  Telegraph  creek  as  far  as 
navigation    permits. 
Thence    there   is   a 
long  portage  to  Lake 
Teslin  over  a   com- 
paratively open  coun- 
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try,  after  which,  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  is  by  boat  down  the  Hootalinqua 
river  to  the  Yukon. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  long  land  portage 
this  route  would  by  all  means  be  the  best. 
But  the  frantic  hurry  of  the  gold  seekers 
to  be  first  on  the  working  field  leads  them 
to  discard  all  questions  except  that  of 
time,  and  for  this  reason  the  main  travel 
goes  from  Dyea  by  way  of  the  most  difficult 
trail  and  crosses  the  mountains  by  the  Chil- 
coot  pass.  The  hard  work  all  comes  at  the 
start,  and  is  of  a  character  to  chill  the 
ardor  and  break  the  spirit  of  all  but  the 
most  adventurous  men. 

The  trouble  begins  with  the  landing  at 
Dyea.  There  are  no  wharves  on  the  inlet 
and  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  vessels 
have  to  anchor  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
two  miles  off  shore.  There  are  long  ridges 
of  rock  above  tide  water  that  run  out 
from  the  shore  and  on  these  the  miners  are 
landed  with  their  goods.  From  thence  both 
must  be  transported  by  canoes  through 
water  passages  in  the  mud  flats,  and  the 
Indians  demand  from  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound  up  for  all  supplies  carried.  The  final 
landing  is  still  half  a  mile  short  of  high 


water  mark  on  the  shore,  and  the  tide  rises 
twenty-two  feet,  and  with  a  rapidity  only 
equaled  by  that  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  No 
matter  how  strenuously  one  may  work,  it  is 
a  matter  of  chance  if  he  gets  all  his  stores 
across  the  intervening  space  before  the 
water  rises  up  and  covers  them.  And  many 
a  poor  fellow  has  to  stand  helpless  and  see 
his  whole  outfit  carried  out  to  sea  before 
his  eyes. 

If,  however,  he  passes  this  ordeal  safely, 
there  is  still  the  river  to  be  crossed  before 
the  post  is  reached.  It  is  broad  but  not 
deep  —  reaching  only  to  the  armpits  at  the 
deepest  points  —  but  it  is  dizzily  swift,  and 
•as  cold  as  the  snows  from  which  it  comes. 

To  one  who  has  never  been  over  the  road 
it  is  very  hard  to  carry  an  idea  of  the  ab- 
solute dearth  of  facilities  one  meets  in 
Alaska.  All  the  things  that  one  takes  for 
granted  in  other  countries  turn  up  lacking 
when  you  look  for  them  there.  You  have 
to  do  for  yourself  nl>  inilin  in  all  things. 
You  are  set  on  shore  at  Dyea  with  your  be- 
longings, and  they  constitute  your  world. 
There  are  no  accommodations  and  no  re- 
sources in  this  town  or  country  to  fall 
back  on.  You  take  care  of  yourself  and 
live  on  what  you  bring  with  you  or  you 
don't  live  at  all. 

In  civilized  countries  the  terms  road  or 
trails,  have  within  limits  a  definite  meaning. 
There  is  no  such  certainty  about  the  words 
as  used  in  the  far  north.  There  is  not  a 
made  road  in  the  Yukon  country  and  the 
trails  are  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be  and  paaerve  the  name.  When  the 
snow  is  hard^rey  are  fairly  passable,  except 
that  they  then  become  invisible  and  can 
be  traveled  safely  by  Indians  only  or  whites 
well  up  in  woodcraft.  When  the  snow  is 
soft  -  -  as  it  more  commonly  is  —  one  plows 
into  it  up  to  the  hips,  the  sledges  sink,  and 
the  effort  at  advancement  is  prodigious. 
When  the  snow  is  off  or  the  trail  worn 
through,  the  ground  is  covered  for  an  aver- 
age depth  of  two  feet  with  moss  in  which 
the  feet  sink  at  every  step,  and  as  often  as 
not  the  soil  beneath  is  a  bog  which  lets  you 
still  further  down. 

It  is  over  such  roads  as  these  that  the 
miner  must  go,  and  contrive  by  himself  to 
transport  his  goods.  Horses  and  pack 
animals  are  unknown.  Dogs  are  the  native 
beasts  of  burden.  It  is  astonishing  how 
.much  these  animals  can  pull  in  the  way  of 
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freight.  And  it  is  also  astonishing  how 
much  less  a  man  can  pull  than  he  thinks  he 
can.  Until  he  has  tried  it,  one  has  the  im- 
pression that  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  for  him  to  pull 
on  a  sledge.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is 
the  weight  most  sleds  take  out  of  Dyea. 
But  by  the  time  a  man  has  pulled  this  load 
for  half  a  day,  pried  it  out  of  crevasses  and 
raised  it  over  logs,  it  begins  to  gather 
weight  in  a  way  that  is  amazing.  Two 
hundred  pounds  is  as  much  as  one  ought  to 
expect  to  pull  without  wearing  out. 

( »n  leaving  Dyea,  after  a  few  miles  the 


and  except  at  rare  intervals  there  blows  over 
the  summit  a  wind  that  chills  the  very  mar- 
row in  one's  bones.  It  is  cold  enough  at 
the  best  of  times;  but  more  often  it  increases 
to  a  perfect  blizzard  and  is  accompanied  by 
snow  storms  so  thick  and  heavy  that  the 
way  is  impossible  to  see.  During  these 
flurries  no  one  attempts  the  trail  and  the 
unfortunates  who  are  caught  on  the  road 
have  no  alternative  but  to  camp  in  holes 
dug  in  the  snow  and  wait  as  best  they  may 
for  clearer  weather. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  terrors  and  dangers  of  this  pass  that  I 
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trail  enters  the  canon,  which  is  narrow  and 
steep  and  gradually  ascends  to  within  six 
miles  of  the  summit,  where  a  station  called 
Sheep  Camp  is  established.  This  is  the  line 
of  lumber  growth  and  here  it  is  customary 
to  make  a  stop,  leaving  what  was  brought 
on  the  first  trip  niched  in  the  snow,  and  back- 
sled  for  that  portion  of  the  outfit  which  was 
left  behind.  When  all  is  together  at  the  camp, 
if  the  weather  is  propitious,  the  crossing  of 
the  summit  is  begun.  This  is  the  hardest 
and  most  dangerous  place  on  the  road.  The 
rise  in  elevation  is  only  twenty-four  hundred 
feet,  and  as  the  snow  is  hard,  the  ascent  is 
not  difficult  physically.  But  the  last  half 
of  the  climb  is  almost  straight  up  and  down, 


believe  no  one  approaches  it  now  for  the  first 
time  without  a  certain  sinking  at  the  heart. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  no  more  fearsome 
than  a  hundred  other  passesin  the  mountains. 
It  is  because  one  does  not  simply  come 
to  it,  surmount  it,  and  go  on,  that  it  seems 
so  arduous  a  task.  If  one  simply  went  up 
with  one  load  to  the  summit  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  loosened  sleds  down  the  steep  in- 
cline beyond,  there  would  be  no  such  talk 
about  the  horrors  of  the  Chilcoot  pass. 

But  when  by  strenuous  efforts  load  after 
load  has  been  dragged  to  the  top,  the  weary 
gold  hunter  sees  the  place  with  altogether 
different  eyes.  Each  time  he  back-sleds, 
the  road  seems  steeper  and  harder  to  over- 
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come.  He  wears  out  the  physical  stamina 
that  enabled  him  at  first  to  withstand  the 
cold  and  becomes  a  victim  to  the  depression 
caused  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  I  do  not 
care  how  strong  and  courageous  a  man  may 
be,  he  will  surely  experience  a  certain  hor- 
ror and  sickness  of  fear  when  he  first  real- 
izes that  the  storm  has  shut  down  upon  him 
and  he  cannot  find  the  way.  No  one  has 
ever  lost  his  life,  however,  in  attempting 
the  ascent,  though  more  than  one  unfortu- 
nate has  crawled  from  his  hole  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Sheep  ('amp  half  dead  from 
hunger  and  with  extremities  nipped  by  frost. 
Beyond  the  pass  the  way  is  easy  to  Lake 
Linderman.  Here,  if  the  ice  is  strong,  the 
sledding  is  easy.  But  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, when  most  of  the  travel  is  made,  the 
lake  is  clear  of  ice,  the  banks  are  green,  and 
the  travel  must  be  by  water.  Trees  are  at 
hand  for  boat  timber,  though  the  better 
growth  has  long  since  been  cut  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  go  back  some  distance 
for  suitable  lumber.  There  was  a  boat- 
builder  at  the  lake,  but  he  has  gone  on  with 
the  rest  and  each  party  of  four  or  five  must 
make  its  own  boat.  This  done,  the  journey 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  boat  excur- 
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sions  on  lake  and  river  varied  by  portages 
around  rapids  and  between  the  larger  bodies 
of  water.  The  boats  are  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  feet  long  and  four  to  six  feet 
wide.  In  good  water  they  carry  easily  both 
passengers  and  freight  In  bad,  the  pro- 
visions are  portaged  and  the  lightened  boat 
towed  or  drifted  through  to  better  stream. 
There  is'  no  official  record  of  the  distances, 
but  as  near  as  they  can  be  reckoned  they 
are  as  follows:  — 

Juneau  to  Dyea 96  m  les. 

Dyea  to  Lake  Linderman 23 

Across  Lake  Linderman 5 

Portage  thence  to  Lake  Bennett 1 

Across  Lake  Bennett 26 

Lake  Bennett  to  Caribou  Crossing 3 

Across  Tagish  Lake 18 

Six  Mile  River  to  Marsh  Lake 6 

Across  Marsh  Lake 20 

Fifty  Mile  River  (White  Horse)  to  Lake  Le 

Barge 31 

Across  Lake  Le  Barge 20 

Thirty  Mile  River  to  Hootalinqua 30 

Thence  to  Junction  of  Pelly  and  Lewis 190 

Thence  to  Dawson  City 193 

Dawson,  when  reached,  does  not  vary 
much  from  any  other  frontier  mining  town. 
There  is  the  usual  feverish  unrest  which 
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keeps  the  population  running  after  every 
new  rumor  about  the  finding  of  gold.  The 
saloons  and  gambling  houses  run  without 
intermission,  and  there  is  the  childish  im- 
pulsiveness about  everything  from  amuse- 
ments up  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  a  population 
suddenly  freed  from  the  restraints  of  a 
more  conservative  civilization. 

Mining  has  been  prosecuted  along  the 
Yukon  since  1872.  But  up  to  the  present 
strike  with  its  sudden  wave  of  population, 
the  number  of  whites  on  the  river  was  so 
few  that  no  special  government  other  than 
"  miners' "  or  "  vigilante  "  law  was  really 
necessary.  But  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation came  the  need  for  a  stronger  hand, 
and  the  British  government  promptly  met 
the  crisis  by  sending  into  the  diggings  a 
squad  of  the  Northwestern  mounted  police. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  bodies 
of  its  sort  in  existence,  and  certainly  Cap- 
tain Constantine,  who  is  in  charge,  has 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  Bad  char- 
acters are  warned,  and  if  found  persisting 
in  crime,  are  escorted  to  the  frontier.  There 
has  been  little  claim  jumping  and  almost 
none  of  the  shooting  and  pillaging  which 
marked  some  of  the  early  California  camps. 

I  have  spoken  all  the  time  as  if  the  Klon- 
dike diggings  were  in  Alaska.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are  in  British  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  Yukon  crosses  the  Alaskan 
boundary  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Klon- 
dike and  from  that  point  to  its  source  is 
entirely  outside  American  territory.  As  a 


result,  the  mining  claims  are  taken  up  under 
Canadian  laws,  which  differ  considerably 
from  those  governing  American  claims.  Up 
to  the  rush,  with  the  former  all  claims  are 
supposed  to  run  from  water.  A  five  hun- 
dred foot  frontage  on  the  stream  was  al- 
lowed, and  the  claim  was  considered  as  run- 
ning back  to  the  elevated  land  behind, 
whether  the  stream  was  in  a  canon  or 
through  plain.  The  miner  set  his  stakes 
aproximately  and  later  the  government  sur- 
veyor set  them  more  exactly.  A  license  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  year  was  paid  and  three 
months  work  must  be  done  annually  to  hold 
the  claim. 

All  of  the  earlier  claims  on  the  Klondike 
followed  this  law.  But  the  demand  for 
claims  has  been  so  great  and  the  returns 
from  them  so  large  that  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment has  lessened  the  frontage  which 
each  man  may  lawfully  claim,  to  one  hun- 
dred feet.  Further,  a  royalty  is  demanded 
from  all  not  British  subjects,  wfiich  prac- 
tically amounts  to  a  confiscation  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  miner's  gains.  No  such 
restriction  has  ever  been  made  by  America 
in  the  case  of  Englishmen  coming  here  to 
mine  and  a  vigorous  protest,  is  being  made 
by  the  American  government  which  it  is 
hoped  will  modify  or  entirely 'do  away  with 
this  extortion. 

Every  foot  of  ground  on  the  Klondike 
and  its  tributaries  has  already  been  covered 
by  claims.  All  that  the  late  arrivals  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  buy  out  some  owner  at  a 
fabulous  price,  or  else  go  out  and  prospect 
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in  the  wilderness  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  new  field.  It  takes  two  or  more  men 
to  work  a  claim,  and  some  owners  have  pre- 
ferred to  take  in  likely  men  on  shares  in- 
stead of  hiring  laborers  for  the  work.  The 
majority  of  newcomers,  however,  have  no 
outlook  except  to  seek  for  some  new  pros- 
pect. 

It  is  weary  work,  this  prospecting.  Some 
one  comes  in  with  a  report  that  gold  has 
been  found  at  a  certain  point.  Instantly 
there  is  a  mad  rush  in  that  direction  and 
the  unhappy  gold-seekers  spend  days  floun- 
dering in  the  marshes  or  climbing  the  bar- 
ren hills.  As  a  rule  one  season  at  least 
must  be  spent  in  prospecting  before  expe- 
rience and  fortune  bring  a  paying  claim. 
The  work  of  looking  can  only  be  carried  on 
during  the  summer,  when  the  snow  is  off 
the  ground.  This  season  is  short,  lasting 
only  from  May  to  September.  When  the  win- 
ter sets  in  the  ground  freezes  up,  it  is  dark 
two  thirds  of  the  time,  and  the  snow  pre- 
vents the  nature  of  the  country  from  being 
seen.  It  is  hoped  that  the  gold  bearing  re- 
gion will  prove  of  wide  extent  and  the  pres- 
ence of  so  much  wash  gold  in  placer  dig- 
gings presupposes  a  mother  lode  of  quartz 
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from  which  it  was  brought  away.  But  the 
back  country  containing  the  higher  ground 
is  so  wild  and  inaccessible  and  the  thick 
cushion  of  moss  that  conceals  every  surface 
indication  of  the  country,  present  obstacles 
to  its  immediate  discovery  that  are  almost 
insurmountable. 

The  claim  once  found,  work  on  it  may  be 
continued  during  the  whole  year.  In  the 
summer  the  custom  is  to  work  from  the  sur- 
face by  washing  and  in  the  winter  by  tun- 
neling along  above  the  bed  rock.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  clear  the  soil  from  the  sur- 
face to  be  worked.  Under  this  there  is 
generally  a  layer  of  black  muck,  seven  or 
eight  feet  deep,  which  is  hard  enough  to 
work  but  yields  more  or  less  readily  to  the 
pick.  When  the  hard  gravel  is  reached  it 
is  necessary  to  thaw  it  out  before  working. 
In  summer  when  water  can  be  brought  on 
the  claim  a  ditch  is  dug  and  the  water 
turned  in.  A  drainage  ditch  to  bed  rock  is 
also  dug  to  carry  off  the  silt  and  surplus 
water.  The  wetting  of  the  surface  and 
the  exposure  to  the  sun  are  generally  suffi- 
cient to  loosen  the  gravel  so  it  can  be 
worked.  The  best  pay  dirt  is  just  above 
the  bed  rock,  —  at  a  varying  depth  of  from 
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fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  what  seems  to 
be  decomposed  quartz  and  clay.  After  the 
washing,  the  bed  rock  is  scraped  and  the 
result  sluiced  as  is  ordinary  in  such  work. 
But  after  September  first  there  is  no 
water  and  a  continually  diminishing  range 
of  sunshine  to  use  in  thawing  out  the 
ground.  Prom  this  time  the  miner  goes  on 
winter  schedule  and  uses  fire  instead  of 
water  on  his  claim.  Wood  is  piled  up  some 
three  or  five  feet  in  height  and  then  the 
heap  is  burned.  The  warmth  striking  down 
is  enough  to  melt  the  frost  in  the  gravel 
and  loosen  up  enough  for  a  day's  work. 
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Two  men  generally  work  together,  one  dig- 
ging and  the  other  hoisting  out.  The  dirt 
as  dug  is  deposited  on  a  dump,  -where  it  re- 
mains till  spring  when  it  is  shoveled-  into 
sluices  and  the  gold  caught  in  riffle  boxes  or 
on  plates. 

Powder  forms  no  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
Klondike  miner.  It  is  of  no  use  in  the 
hard  and  frozen  ground.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  power  to  shatter  arid  break  up  the 
soil,  and  when  ignited  in  a  drill  hole  simply 
shoots  upward  as  from  a  gun. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  Klondike 
miner  has  an  easier  time  than  his  prototype 
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elsewhere  in  that  he  is  working  in  a  mate- 
rial that  requires  no  support  to  keep  it  in 
place.  He  has  no  swelling  of  clay  or  slip- 
ping of  rock  to  contend  with  and  no  timber- 
ing of  tunnels  or  of  shafts.  The  frozen  dirt 
never  changes  or  falls  and  the  fires  built 
against  the  hanging  wall  serve  to  loosen 
just  what  is  needed  and  no  more. 

The  most  important  question,  then,  about 
the  Yukon  gold  fields  is  how  far  they  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  extend.  If  the 
present  ground  is  all  occupied  by  the  people 
now  there,  what  chance  is  there  that  those 
coming  will  find  profitable  claims? 

It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  prospect  will  find  claims  of  varying 
sorts.  There  is  almost  no  soil  in  Alaska 
that  when  washed  will  not  give  a  color  or 
two  to  the  pan.  But  the  miner  has  it  borne 
in  on  him  with  cruel  emphasis  that  it  is  not 
the  abstract  value  of  the  gold  in  the  pan 
that  counts,  but  its  value  compared  with  the 
cost  of  getting  it.  Diggings  which  in  an 
easier  country  would  prove  unusually  profit- 
able would  be  absolutely  worthless  on  the 
Yukon  because  of  the  cost  of  living  and 
working  under  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
north.  When  meals  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half 
each  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  five  dol- 
lars a  day  must  be  got  before  expenses  can 
be  paid.  For  this  reason  only  the  richer 
diggings  are  recognized  as  having  market 
value. 

There  is  a  certain  possibility  that  other 
diggings  as  rich  as  those  of  Klondike  will 
be  found,  but  it  is  only  a  possibility.  The 
gold  region  lies  along  the  western  base  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  gold  placers 
are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  erosive  action 
on  the  quartz  leads  higher  up.  The  Caribou 
diggings,  the  Stikeen  River  mines,  and  the 


strikes  at  Forty  Mile  and  Circle  City,  were 
all  in  the  same  kind  of  ground  and  on  slopes 
bearing  the  same  general  relation  to  the 
mountains  on  the  east.  But  in  each  of  the 
places  mentioned  the  digging  proved  to  be 
pockets  and  the  country  around  them  though 
thoroughly  prospected  failed  to  give  a  pro- 
fitable return.  In  other  words,  all  the  dig- 
gings so  far  found  have  been  occasional 
spots  of  unusual  richness,  and  afford  no  evi- 
dence of  a  general  line  of  rich  gold-bearing 
gravel  extending  continuously  along  from 
north  to  south. 

A  word,  too,  as  to  the  mother  lode  from 
which  all  the  gold  now  in  the  placers  came. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  the  fortunes 
to  be  had  from  the  discovery  of  these 
quartz  ledges,  and  the  belief  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  general  that  they  will  prove 
enormously  rich  in  gold  when  found.  There 
are  no  facts  to  back  this  generalization.  In 
fact,  everything  known  of  Alaskan  quartz 
ledges  goes  to  prove  the  contrary.  The 
quartz  now  worked  for  gold  is  of  extremely 
low  grade,  but  exists  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities and,  as  in  the  Treadwell,  so  near  the 
water  and  under  such  favorable  conditions 
that  its  working  proves  steadily  profitable. 
The  presence  of  gold  in  such  wonderful 
quantities  in  the  placers  shows  nothing  as 
to  the  richness  of  the  mother  lode.  The 
erosive  action  which  resulted  in  its  libera- 
tion from  the  original  matrix  of  rock  has 
been  going  on  for  indefinite  periods  of  time. 
The  placer  deposits  may  as  well  have  been 
drifts  from  poorer  ledges  collected  through 
longer  times  as  from  richer  ledges  washed 
down  in  shorter  time.  So  it  may  well  be 
that  the  mother  lode  when  found  will  not 
prove  the  bonanza  that  is  now  so  confidently 
expected. 


A  PLEA   FOR  THE  ANNEXATION    OF  HAWAII 


BY  HONORABLE  FRANK  L.  COOMHS 


EX  UNITED   STATES   MINISTER   TO   JAPAN 


|  0  question  of  greater  im- 
port has  for  many  years 
been  considered  by  the 
American  people  than 
that  of  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii.  It  is  squarely 
before  the  country  and 
the  action  of  the  Senate 
at  the  December  session  will  outline  a 
policy  for  this  government.  There  should  be 
no  doubting  or  avoiding  the  issue,  no 
apologetic  action  with  assurance  of  future 
avoidance,  no  justification  upon  the  ground 
of  present  emergency. 

The  discussion  of  this  matter,  both  for 
and  against  annexation,  illustrates  the 
temper  of  the  older  statesmen  of  the  coun- 
try. To  sustain  this  assertion,  let  us  take 
two  notable  instances.  First,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Schurz,  in  an  article  published  in  a  July 
number  of  Harp?/-'*  Weekly,  opposes  annex- 
ation, holding  as  a  principal  reason,  that  it 
contravenes  "  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
republic."  The  second  instance  is  that  of 
Honorable  John  W.  Foster,  who  in  a  lecture 
before  the  National  Geographic  Society 
favored  annexation  for  specific  reasons,  but 
guards  himself  by  saying,  "  As  a  rule  I  do 
"Tiot  believe  in  the  extension  of  our  territory 
beyond  our  present  ocean  limits."  This 
last  qualification  weakens  an  otherwise 
strong  argument  made  in  favor  of  the  par- 
ticular instance,  but  which  must  apply  to 
all  other  instances,  when  in  the  fulness  of 
time  circumstances  make  them  similar. 

Mr.  Schurz  and  Mr.  Foster  are  prominent 
figures  in  contemporaneous,  history,  and 
while  they  differ  in  conclusions,  both  adhere 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  an  ocean-bound 
republic.  This  traditional  conservatism  has 
been  talked  of  so  much  that  other  nations 
begin  to  think  that  its  sacredness  is  in- 
vaded when  we  look  beyond  pur  shores  and 
that  it  becomes  an  international  duty  for 
them  to  remind  us  of  it.  Should  we  offer 
a  friendly  suggestion  to  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, we  are  accused  of  "  expanding  the 
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Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  thus  it  is  that  tyrant 
custom  alarms  all  the  world  every  time 
anything  happens  out  of  the  usual  order  of 
affairs. 

Let  us  deal  with  truths.  The  annexation 
of  Hawaii  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  a  long 
settled  policy.  Let  us  take  Hawaii  because 
we  desire  to  grow  great  as  a  nation  and  the 
Islands  come  within  the  horizon  of  our  am- 
bition. We  are  told  that  this  policy  would 
lead  us^into  untold  difficulties  in  view  of 
the  present  struggle  in  Cuba.  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
United  States  will  be  equal  to  the  great  oc- 
casions of  the  future. 

Mr.  Schurz's  objection  to  the  acquisition 
of  Hawaii  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give 
us  more  territory  to  defend  seems  to  be  the 
reverse  of  the  accepted  idea  that  it  would 
better  enable  us  to  protect  what  we  have. 
It  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  van- 
tage ground  for  defensive  and  offensive 
warfare.  The  time  must  come  when  a  great 
navy  will  patrol  the  Pacific,  and  Hawaii 
must  afford  us  strength.  England  is  strong 
in  the  Pacific  because  she  owns  Hong  Kong. 
Did  Great  Britain  shrink  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  valuable  outpost  with  the  fear 
that  it  would  give  her  more  territory  to 
defend  ?  Does  Gibraltar  give  her  any  un- 
easiness on  this  account?  Does  Russia,  in 
her  endeavor  to  extend  her  dominion  south 
from  Siberia  fear  such  consequences?  On 
the  contrary,  these  several  instances  are 
looked  upon  as  strategical  points,  and  if  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  was  viewed  in  the 
light  of  adding  weakness  instead  of  giving 
strength  to  our  navy,  it  would  hardly 
meet  with  so  much  opposition  from  other 
nations. 

Mr.  Schurz  asks,  "Are  not  all  the  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  acquisition  of  'keys,' 
or  '  commanding,'  or  'threatening'  positions, 
if  they  have  any  sense  at  all,  far  stronger 
if  applied  to  the  'annexation  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  than  to  that  of  Hawaii  ? " 

The  fair  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the 
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affirmative;  but  the  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  established  government  in 
Hawaii,  so  recognized  by  the  nations,  with 
power  to  make  treaties,  has  made  us  the 
proposition  to  annex  it,  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  domestic  policy  and  not  of  con- 
science. Cuba  is  "a  point  of  weakness  in  the 
hands  of  Spain,  because,  true  enough,  she 
has  to  defend  it.  Here  lies  the  distinction. 
Place  it  in  the  hands  of  England,  people  it 
with  Englishmen,  and  instead  of  rebellion, 
her  mountains  and  valleys  would  echo  to 
the  national  air,  "  God  save  the  Queen." 
This  would  afford  her  a  bulwark  of  strength 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
give  her  a  position  which  would  render  our 
coast  defense  far  more  difficult  than  at 
present. 

As  another  objection  to  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  it  is  alleged  by  the  same  eminent 
authority  that  the  tropical  climatic  influence 
of  the  Islands  induces  immorality.  If  this 
is  true,  we  should  move  a  few  degrees  far- 
ther north,  for  in  fact  the  United  States 
embraces  that  variety  of  climate,  if  climate 
is  to  be  considered,  which,  while  rearing  in 
rugged  virtue  the  people  along  our  northern 
boundary,  would  plunge  into  an  opposite 
course  the  unfortunate  dwellers  near  the 
everglades  of  Florida.  The  low  moral  ebb 
of  the  Islanders  is  not  attributable  to  cli- 
mate, and  the  Americans  who  dwell  there 
are  not  infected  by  it.  Morality  in  one  part 
of  America  has  as  high  standard  as  in  an- 
other. All  the  world  over  "  the  gray  bar- 
barian is  counted  lower  than  the  Christian 
child,"  and  the  tone  of  their  morality  is 
less.  Wherever  the  American  people  are, 
they  may  be  trusted  to  grow  stronger 
rather  than  weaker  in  all  the  virtues  upheld 
by  pride  and  ambition.  However,  they  will 
not  have  long  to  feat  contamination.  In 
the  period  of  thirty-four  years,  the  native 
population  of  Hawaii  has  dwindled  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, and  if  their  subsequent  decay  is  as 
gradual  and  certain,  a  new  people  will 
occupy  and  control  the  Islands  in  a  few 
years.  The  question  with  us  is  — Who  will 
they  be,  and  what  will  be  their  flag?  In  a 
general  discussion  of  the  question,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  study  the  minds  of  different 
statesmen. 

Bismarck  has  somewhere  said  in  effect, 
that  when  a  nation  ceased  to  acquire  it  be- 
gan to  lose.  This  philosophy  must  have 


been  inspired  by  the  great  events  in  the  life 
of  the  Chancellor.  To  him,  progress  was 
allied  with  aggrandizement,  and  when  con- 
quest was  at  an  end  retrogression  began. 
If  viewed  in  the  light  of  European  history, 
he  uttered  an  infallible  truth,  yet  it  could 
not  absolutely  apply  to  a  people  with  a  ter- 
ritory extending  almost  beyond  the  ken  of 
settlement  and  civilization,  where  discovery 
affords  so  much  scope  for  hope  and  ambi- 
tion. 

For  the  United  States,  there  must  be  a 
middle  ground.  At  a  reception  given  by 
the  Union  League  Club  at  San  Francisco, 
General  Harrison  in  speaking  of  Hawaii 
said  he  could  see  no  reason  why  this  gov- 
ernment should  not  acquire  title  to  the 
Islands,  when  they  were  tendered  us  with 
so  much  good  will.  In  that  simple  declara- 
tion was  the  matured  thought  of  one  of  the 
clearest  statesmen  this  country  has  had.  It 
contains  the  germ  of  a  great  policy  for 
America.  More  conservative  than  the  utter- 
ance of  Bismarck,  it  is  yet  sufficient  for  our 
present  condition  and  future  development. 
While  General  Harrison  may  not  have  in- 
tended any  general  application  of  his  re- 
marks, yet  they  must  warrant  us  in  taking 
territory  as  times  and  circumstances  place 
it  in  easy  reach.  The  conservative  doctrine 
of  an  ocean-bound  republic,  founded  in  our 
tradition,  is  opposed  to  a  destiny  of  pro- 
gress, and  the  future  growth  of  this  great 
country  will  surely  burst  the  cerements  of 
any  tradition  that  seeks  for  all  time  to  con- 
fine civilization  within  particular  lines. 

In  a  recent  controversy  with  England,  it 
was  said  that  we  were  seeking  to  expand 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  best  answer  to 
this  is  found  in  an  honest  confession  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  expand  it  in 
order  to  preserve  it.  It  is  like  the  life  of 
a  nation,  —  it  will  die  when  it  ceases  to 
grow.  It  must  keep  pace  with  the  new  ob- 
ligations continually  imposed  upon  it.  We 
find  other  nations  pressing  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, supplanting  with  their  own  civiliza- 
tion races  that  are  destined  to  go  out  with 
the  century.  If,  by  our  own  strength,  we 
could  preserve  the  autonomy  of  weaker  na- 
tions, we  could  then  find  safety  in  the  policy 
of  letting  the  world  alone.  This  cannot  be 
done.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  has  been  an  inevitable  law  of  change 
so  long  that  it  must  now  be  realized  and  ad- 
vantage taken  of  it.  The  United  States 
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should  have  annexed  Hawaii  four  years  ago, 
but  the  weakness  displayed  by  us  in  the 
almost  total  surrender  of  our  rights,  has 
invited  an  opposition  which  will  grow  for- 
midable if  encouraged  by  a  little  more  hes- 
itation. 

The  nineteenth  century  is,  possibly,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  poetic  prophecy  that 
"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way."  The  world,  so  far  as  we  know,  be- 
gan in  the  East,  and  the  natural  course  of 
events  led  civilization  to  the  West.  It 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  peopled  the  colonies, 
leaped  at  a  bound  mountains  and  deserts, 
and  with  a  mighty  stride  came  into  the  Sac- 
ramento valley.  Finally  it  extended  north 
and  south,  until  today,  along  the  Pacific  sea- 
board, from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  teach  the  govern- 
ment of  their  fathers.  If  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  settled  the  colonies  and  then 
California  is  still  a  part  of  the  American 
character,  it  must  be  moderately  indulged. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  California  would 
never  have  become  a  part  of  the  Union  if 
the  bold  pioneers  had  followed  the  policy  of 
the  government  and  some  craven  scruple  of 
thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event,  had 


checked  them  at  Sonoma  and  Monterey  in 
1846. 

The  history  of  conquest  shows  that  in 
many  instances,  the  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  are  made  through  adven- 
ture. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  element  of 
progress  has  set  at  defiailce  traditional  con- 
servatism, and  made  this  nation  great,  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  our  fathers.  The 
Islands  have  been  peopled  by  Americans, 
the  government  is  essentially  an  American 
institution,  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  the 
tradition  of  the  past,  to  keep  us  apart. 
The  action  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  assisting  the  revolution  in 
the  Islands,  culminating  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  queen  was  without  authority;  yet  it 
was  a  revolution,  and  subsequent  events 
have  justified  it.  The  United  States  today 
is  responsible  for  it  and  should  assume  the 
responsibility. 

So  far,  the  Dole  government  has  been  able 
to  cope  with  the  trying  conditions  conse- 
quent upon  revolution.  Yet  how  long  are 
we  to  subject  it  to  the  hostile  influences  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  while  all  the  world 
looks  and  wonders  at  the  uncertain  policy 
of  our  government? 
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A  ND  here  lives  Nature  in  her  vagrant  mood; 

•^     No  form  she  heeds, —  no  set  and  rigid  lines- 
Bound  her  free  impulse.     Here  her  chosen  shrines 
Are  shady  haunts,  where  wild  bird  rears  its  brood 

Unscared  by  footsteps, —  where  the  brimming  flood 
Leaves  all  its  richness.     Here  the  squirrel  mines, 
There  the  convolvulus  round  the  cactus  twines; 
Here  the  snap-dragon  wears  its  crimson  hood. 

No  form  she  heeds, —  the  creeper  on  the  tree 
Dies,  and  around  its  brown  and  leafless  thread 
The  new  entwines,  and  from  its  beauty  shed 

The  tree  is  nurtured,  spreading  vagrant,  free, 

No  branches  lopped.     Here  the  brown  wilding  tee 
Stores  honeyed  nectar  from  the  white  sage  bed! 


Sylvia  Li,  u  son  Covey 
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A  TALE  OF  SANTA  CATAL1NA 


BY  N.  W.  DRISCOLL 


pHIRTY  miles  out  from  the  little  seaport 
town  of  San  Pedro  on  the  Southern 
Californian  coast,  Santa  Catalina  island 
rises  from  the  calm,  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  It  is  no  kin  to  the  low  lying  coral 
atoll  of  the  South  seas.  Seen  from  the 
water  it  is  an  island  of  rocks.  Mountain 
peaks  rise  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  clear 
air;  deep  canons  pierce  its  narrow  width 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  flood  tide  beats 
against  walls  of  seamed,  water-worn  rocks; 
the  ebb  leaves  tracery  of  shining  foam  and 
wet,  many-colored  seaweed  upon  the  peb- 
bles of  the  little  sandy  coves  where  the 
cations  meet  the  sea. 

The  water  is  like  sapphire.  Its  warm, 
transparent  depths  are  full  of  quaint  sea- 
creatures  that  cling  to  the  rocks,  and  float 
like  living  jewels  through  the  waves. 
Gleaming  abalone  shells  shine  in  the  shallow 
water  near  shore. 

The  cartons  are  deep  and  cool,  the  path- 
way of  clear  streams,  and  green  with  tangle 
of  bush  and  vine,  through  which  the  scarlet 
blossoms  of  the  cactus  burn  like  little 
flames.  From  their  sides,  the  great,  round 
hills  rise,  covered  with  short,  soft  grass, 
and  gay  with  flowers. 

This  is  not  the  chill  air  of  the  Bast,  this 
warm,  sun-filled  atmosphere  that  rests  upon 
Ihe  island  of  good  Saint  Catherine.  It  stirs 
against  one's  face  like  the  touch  of  soft 
wings.  Even  the  winds  that  blow  over  the 
snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  lose 
their  chill  in  the  orange  groves  at  its  foot, 
before  reaching  this  "  land  where  it  is 
always  afternoon." 

Not  far  from  Piedracitas  beach,  where 
the  cafion  has  widened  at  the  sea  into  a 
fittle  crescent-shaped  harbor,  the  quaint 
houses  of  the  little  town  of  Avalon  sit  upon 
the  rocks  like  a  flock  of  gulls  at  rest. 
Avalon  is,  in  the  season,  no  inconsiderable 
town. 

Thousands  of  travelers  from  East  and 
West  visit  it,  fill  to  overflowing  its  hotels, 
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and  camp  cheerfully  in  its  white  tents.  But 
though  winter  is,  in  this  isle  of  summer, 
but  a  name,  it  is  inconceivably  dull.  The 
hotels  are  closed;  the  tent  frames  divested 
of  their  canvas,  stand  like  rows  of  waiting 
skeletons. 

Even  this  season  is  comparatively  short. 
Antonio  Gomez,  polishing  abalone  shells  at 
the  door  of  his  little  curio  store,  looked  at 
the  moon-shaped  empty  harbor,  the  deserted 
beach,  and  mildly  thanked  the  good  saints 
that  it  was  short.  No  boat  in  the  harbor, 
no  visitors  thronging  his  curio  store  for 
rare  shells  and  ancient  Indian  pottery.  The 
sloop  Hattie  brought  the  mail  and  supplies 
once  a  week.  There  were  times  when  she 
failed  to  arrive,  and  then  even  food  was 
scarce.  There  was  always  fish,  but  that 
grew  wearisome,  and  fish  soup  was  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded.  At  such  times  Antonio 
was  assailed  by  doubts  as  to  whether  it  were 
wise  to  live  so  apart  from  mankind. 

Nine  years  before,  he  had  laid  his  young 
American  wife  to  rest  in  the  old  Mission 
burying  ground  in  Los  Angeles,  and  since 
that  time,  the  town  had  become  unendur- 
able to  him.  The  sale  of  shells  and  curios 
too,  had  greatly  fallen  off.  There  were 
many  visitors  to  Los  Angeles,  but  the  wares 
in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  shops  attracted 
their  Eastern  eyes,  and  they  oftener  carried 
away  a  painted  teacup  than  one  of  the  curi- 
ously formed  sea  shells  that  to  Antonio's 
mind  were  among  the  precious  things  of  this 
world. 

So  he  packed  up  his  wares  and  his  be- 
loved books,  and  took  the  little  Anita  on  a 
last  visit  to  the  Mission,  where  she  hung  a 
wreath  of  flowers  on  the  black  cross  that 
marked  her  mother's  grave.  Then  Los  An- 
geles knew  them  no  more. 

Aunt  Giuletta,  Antonio's  sister,  accom- 
panied them.  That  was  to  be  expected, 
however.  She  was  an  unquestioned  neces- 
sity in  the  Gomez  household,  like  the  frying 
pan  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  strings  of  red 
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peppers  in  the  Spanish  shops.  The  olla 
podricla  owed  its  savory  taste  to  her  judi- 
cious seasoning;  she  eked  out  the  growing 
Anita's  scant  frocks  with  marvelous  ruffles 
which,  to  her  mind,  vastly  improved  them. 

"Though  the  good  saints  know  it  is  not 
from  vanity,"  she  averred,  gazing  with 
pride  at  the  pretty,  beruffled  little  creature. 
"  But  the  child  cannot  go  looking  like  a 
ballet  dancer,  and  I  verily  believe  that  An- 
tonio knows  not  whether  she  has  one  frock 
or  ten." 

Which  was  quite  the  truth. 

All  Spanishtown  and  its  vicinity  knew 
the  bright-eyed,  active  little  old  woman  as 
"  Aun'  Giuletta."  She  had  a  weakness  for 
choice  fowls,  an  amiable  weakness,  how- 
ever, since  her  Leghorns  and  French  Pheas- 
ants brought  many  a  needed  coin  into  the 
scanty  treasury.  The  back  yard  of  the 
tiny  cottage  was  filled  with  strange  coops 
and  ramshackle  roosts  and  pens  of  Aun' 
Giuletta's  manufacture.  Here  in  the  inter- 
vals of  cooking  and  ruffling,  she  watched 
her  feathered  flocks,  and  compounded  won- 
derful mixtures  that  had  even  been  known 
to  cure  a  chicken  of  the  gapes. 

Antonio  had  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  inducing  Aun'  Giuletta  to  accompany 
them  to  Santa  Catalina. 

"  Thou  art  surely  crazy,  Antonio  tnio" 
she  declared  mildly.  "  Much  poring  over 
thy  ancient  books  has  turned  thy  brain." 

Her  brother  retreated  behind  his  last  ar- 
gument. 

"  I  know  not  what  Anita  will  do  without 
thee,"  he  said.  "  And  it  would  be  a  most 
excellent  place  for  thy  fowls." 

"  The  saints  have  ordained  that  I  should  go, 
doubtless,"  Aun'  Giuletta  said  proudly,  after 
some  days  of  persistent  urging.  "  But  to 
live  with  the  sharks  in  one's  dooryard  as  one 
might  say;  Mm  I  re  in  in,  but  it  is  a  terror." 

Nine  years  in  the  sunshine  of  that  sum- 
mer land  had  brought  few  changes  to  the 
Gomez  household.  The  curio  store  flour- 
ished. Abalone  shells  were  plentiful,  and 
the  diligent  searcher  among  the  canons  and 
recesses  of  the  island  was  rewarded  with 
spoil  of  strange  pottery  and  uncouth  stone 
implements,  mute  evidence  of  the  early 
dwellers  on  Santa  Catalina.  Antonio  made 
occasional  trips  to  San  Pedro  for  curios  and 
had  even  been  as  far  as  San  Diego,  where 
he  replenished  his  stock  of  shells  with  many 


rare  and  beautiful  ones,  brought  by  sailors 
on  ships  just  home  from  the  tropics. 

Truly,  the  saints  had  prospered  him.  But 
for  a  little  debt  to  Sanchez  Rodrigue,  Anto- 
nio had  been  free  of  the  world.  This  debt 
was  not  of  his  own  making,  but  a  debt  of 
honor,  rather.  In  a  moment  of  pity,  he 
had  some  five  years  before,  gone  the  secur- 
ity of  a  friend  in  financial  stress,  and  under 
a  money  obligation  to  Kodrigue.  This  same 
friend  had  requited  his  friendship  by  depart- 
ing one  morning,  bag  and  baggage,  for  San 
Francisco.  There,  he  snapped  his  fingers 
in  safety  at  the  defeated  Rodrigue,  who  im- 
mediately descended  upon  Antonio  for  ful- 
filment of  his  bond. 

Heaven  knew  what  economies  and  priva- 
tions, what  toilsome  days  and  sleepless, 
weary  nights,  had  accomplished  the  payment 
of  nearly  all  the  debt.  Anita  embroidered 
in  the  beautiful  stitches  taught  her  by  the 
Sisters,  and  brought  many  a  silver  coin  to 
swell  the  little  fund.  Even  Aun'  Giuletta 
sacrificed  her  favorite  fowls  on  the  altar  of 
Mammon,  and  laid  the  scanty  proceeds  in 
her  brother's  hand. 

'  T  is  a  pity,  Giuletta  mia,"  he  would  say 
in  feeble  protest.  "  Thy  favorite  Dorking, 
too,  and  last  week  it  was  the  Cochin  China." 

"Not  at  all!"  Aun'  Giuletta  answered 
with  a  well  feigned  cheerfulness.  "  Already 
it  is  that  I  have  kept  these  breeds  too  long. 
Now,  nothing  lies  in  the  way  of  replacing 
them  when  I  will  visit  myself  in  Los  An- 
geles." 

This  was  a  safe  promise,  as,  since  the  day 
she  landed,  Aun'  Giuletta  had  never  set 
foot  in  a  boat,  andrcould  not  be  induced  to 
by  the  most  specious  persuasions. 

Summer  had  come  to  Santa  Catalina.  The 
hotels  were  full  of  visitors;  the  skeleton-like 
tent  frames,  hidden  under  canvas.  The  har- 
bor was  dotted  with  boats,  and  steamers 
made  daily  trips  from  San  Pedro.  One  had 
no  longer  reason  to  fear  an  exclusively  fish 
diet. 

Antonio's  little  shop  was  swept  and  gar- 
nished. Anita  dusted  the  precious  shells, 
and  arranged  the  ugly  stone  curios  and 
clumsy  copper  knives  to  the  best  advantage. 
She  stood  off  to  look  at  her  work. 

"They  are  truly  beautiful,  padre  mio," 
she  said,  straightening,  her  lithe  young 
shoulders.  "  And  the  ugly  ones  are  so 
amazingly  ugly." 
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The  American  admixture  in  Anita's  par- 
entage had  tempered  the  dark  Spanish  type 
to  advantage.  Her  eyes  were  violet,  shaded 
by  dark  lashes  indeed,  but  with  a  directness 
of  gaze  that  had  none  of  the  languor  of 
Castile,  but  belonged  rather  to  the  New 
World.  Her  dark  hair  was  pinned  high  on 
her  small  head,  and  needed  only  a  mantilla 
falling  from  the  shell  comb  to  transform 
her  into  a  veritable  senorita. 

Antonio  thought  her  beautiful.  He  paused 
in  his  work  of  polishing  abalone  shells,  to 
admire  the  arrangement  of  his  treasures. 

"  It  is  most  admirable,  the  arrangement, 
Anita  mia,"  he  said  admiringly.  "  And  thou 
knowest  that  the  ugliest  ones  find  much 
favor  with  the  Americanos." 

He  spoke  in  Spanish,  —  that  Spanish  of 
the  narrow  streets  and  adobe  houses  of  old 
Los  Angeles,  which  was  the  language  of  the 
Gomez  household. 

Anita,  her  task  completed,  stood  in  the 
doorway,  shading  her  eyes  with  a  slender 
hand. 

"  The  boat  is  coming  in,"  she  announced 
with  interest. 

"Is  it  that  the  Falcon  arrives  soon?"  her 
father  mildly  enquired.  He  had  returned 
to  his  shell  polishing,  anxious  to  finish  his 
work  before  a  possible  influx  of  purchasers. 

The  girl  gave  a  little  sigh.  "  It  will  be 
yet  a  month  before  the  Falcon  will  come," 
she  said.  "  And  then,  only  to  San  Pedro." 

The  Falcon  was  a  coasting  schooner 
which  had  sailed  into  Avalon  harbor  one 
day,  lumber  laden  for  the  building  of  a  new 
and  large  hotel.  Her  cargo  discharged,  the 
Falcon  had  tarried  in  the  little  moon-shaped 
harbor,  for  repairs.  ( 'aptain  Mainwaringsaid. 

But  the  observing  eye  of  Catalina  thought 
otherwise.  Captain  Mainwaring  inspected 
the  curios  in  the  little  shop  till  he  knew 
them  by  heart,  played  checkers  with  An- 
tonio, and  gallantly  rounded  up  Aun'  Giu- 
letta's  stray  Brahma  cockerel,  which  insisted 
on  making  his  solitary  home  in  a  neighbor- 
ing caflon. 

"  An  estimable  gentleman,  »/,"  the  old 
lady  declared.  "  Not  of  Castile,  but  what 
would  one?" 

When  Captain  Mainwaring  sailed  away 
again,  he  and  Anita  were  betrothed.  It 
was  likely  to  be  a  long  engagement,  for  the 
Bailor  possessed  little  as  yet,  of  this  world's 
goods,  but  both  were  young,  and  with  the 
patience  to  wait  which  older  and  presum- 


ably wiser  folk  often  lack.  The  Falcon  had 
never  since  been  ordered  to  Catalina  island, 
and  Mainwaring's  infrequent  visits  were 
made  by  steamer  from  San  Pedro,  whenever 
his  vessel  happened  to  be  at  that  port. 

Down  at  the  little  pier  the  last  of  the 
San  Diego's  passengers  had  thankfully  set 
their  feet  again  on  the  blessed,  firm  earth. 
Catalina,  once  reached,  is  a  paradise,  but 
the  reaching  of  it  goes  beyond  expression: 
the  hot  sun  on  narrow  decks,  the  long, 
heaving  swell  of  the  mighty  Pacific,  above 
all,  the  agonizing  reflection  that  one  must 
return  as  he  came. 

One  of  the  passengers  had  turned  his 
steps  toward  the  curio  store.  He  walked 
leisurely,  with  the  step  of  one  accustomed  to 
pavements,  and  surveyed  his  surroundings 
with  an  air  of  pleased  approval. 

Antonio  stepped  outside  the  door  with  a 
quaint,  foreign  bow. 

"  Your  servant,  seilor,"  he  said  cour- 
teously. "  The  seftor  will  pehaps  honor  my 
shop  with  his  presence." 

The  senor  thought  so,  most  assuredly. 
Had  he  not  come  all  the  way  from  the 
East  for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting 
Santa  Catalina,  and  the  curio  store  in  par- 
ticular? Antonio  could  scarcely  believe  his 
astonished  ears. 

''  The  sefior  will  be  pleased  then  to  de- 
sire some  curios?  —  sea  shells  it  maybe?" 
he  asked. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  sea  shells,"  the  senor 
answered.  "  Not  but  they  're  handsome, 
wonderfully  handsome,  and  you  have  a  fine 
collection,  Seenyor  Gomez.  Good  morning, 
ma'am,"  to  Anita,  who  courtesied  prettily 
in  return. 

The  seflor  was  most  assuredly  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  short  and  stout;  his  round, 
florid  face  twinkled  pleasantly  from  an 
aureole  of  white  whiskers. 

"  Seenyor  Gomez,"  he  said  with  an  intro- 
ductory air.  "My  name  is  Trumbull,  Eras- 
tus  Trumbull  of  Boston.  You  've  heard  of 
Boston,  of  course? " 

"Nj,  yes,"  Antonio  answered.  "Bostone, — 
it  will  be  a  city?" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  Erastus  Trumbull  re- 
plied. "  A  large  city,  too, —  large,  big." 

"  <SY,  senw,  *i,"  the  little  Spaniard  said 
deprecatingly.  ''  It  will  be  as  large  as  — 
San  Pedro,  most  assuredly." 

Anita  came  to  the  rescue.     "  Ah,  Seflor 
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Trumbull,  yes,"  she  said.  "  I  know  of  Bos- 
tone.  And  the  people  who  live  there,  ah, 
they  do  know  much.  I  would  so  much  like 
to  see  those  people,"  she  added  naively. 

"I  hope  you  may,  some  day,  Miss,"  the 
old  gentleman  answered  heartily.  "  Now, 
Seenyor  Gomez,  you  know  what  a  museum 
is?"  " 

Antonio,  who  had  shrunk  into  himself 
after  his  last  unfortunate  venture  hastened 
to  say  that  he  did. 

The  museums  in  Boston  were  like  that 
city,  large,  very  large,  the  senor  went  on 
to  say.  Many  of  the  most  learned  men 
were  in  one  way  or  another,  connected  with 
them.  He  himself  belonged  to  a  society, 
the  object  of  whose  research  was  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  tribes  who  earliest 
inhabited  the  Pacific  coast.  This  society 
had  sent  him  to  the  coast  to  collect  relics 
of  these  departed  peoples,  and  had  commis- 
sioned him  especially  to  visit  Santa  Cata- 
lina  island,  where  the  one  particular  relic 
most  earnestly  desired,  might  be  found. 

"  I  '11  pay  you  one  hundred  dollars  for  it. 
The  Harvard  museum  has  one,  and  we  must 
have  another.  And  I  '11  not  leave  Santa 
Catalina  island  without  it,"  Mr.  Trumbull 
anounced  decisively. 

"If  the  senor  would  tell  us  what  it  is!" 
Anita  said  hopefully. 

The  senor  was  already  examining  the 
Indian  relics.  "  It  is  an  idol  cup." 

"  An  idol  cup!"  Antonio  shook  his  head. 
"  Now,  senor,  I  am  much  sorry.  I  regret, 
but  I  have  it  not.  But  I  know  what  he  will 
be  like.  I  have  seen  one  picture  of  him. 
A  round  cup,  with  —  what  will  you  call 
them  ?  —  on  his  two  sides,  ears,  it  may  be  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  handles,  ears,"  the  senor  in- 
terrupted eagerly.  "Standing  out  —  so," 
and  he  drew  his  own  ears  forward  till  he 
resembled  a  benevolent,  white-haired  bat. 

"  With  hieroglyphics  and  tracings,  so,"- 
describing  a  series  of  wild  evolutions  over 
his  immaculate  shirt  front. 

It  was  too  true,  alas,  that  Antonio  pos- 
sessed no  idol  cup.  Erastus  Trumbull  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  search. 
He  looked  through  the  curios  over  and  over 
again;  he  peered  behind  boxes  and  under 
shelves,  in  the  vain  hope  that  somewhere 
the  precious  relic  would  be  found. 

A  disappointment  as  great,  rested  on  the 
Gomez  household.  What  did  not  a  hundred 


dollars  mean  to  them?  The  debt  to  Rod- 
rigue  paid,  no  longer  a  haunting  fear  that 
the  malicious  little  Spaniard  might  swoop 
down  upon  their  little  all;  a  little  store  of 
silver  in  the  old  leather  pocket  book  against 
a  rainy  day.  Once  possessed  of  an  idol  cup, 
all  this  were  possible. 

An  idol  cup  might  be  found  if  the  saints 
willed,  Antonio  suggested.  He  and  Anita 
would  look  in  the  canon  where  the  other 
relics  were  found.  This  was  all  the  encour- 
agement they  could  give  the  senor,  since  if 
it  was  not  there,  not  even  Santa  Catalina 
herself  could  manufacture  one  in  this  unbe- 
lieving age. 

"I  will  be  here  again  in  a  week,"  Erastus 
Trumbull  said,  leaving  the  curio  store  re- 
gretfully. "  And  you,  Seenyor  Gomez,  hunt, 
look,  search,  find  that  cup  somewhere." 

Anita  went  to  the  canon  next  day.  Out- 
side on  the  round  hills  and  flower-covered 
fields  the  sun  was  warm,  but  the  canon  was 
dusk  and  cool.  There  were  many  little  caves 
and  crumbling  ledges  where  the  early  Cat- 
alinans  might  have  hidden  their  rude  imple- 
ments and  quaint  household  pottery,  had 
they  been  so  minded,  but  though  Anita 
searched  faithfully,  she  came  home  empty- 
handed. 

Antonio  entertained  a  stranger  in  his  lit- 
tle shop;  not  an  angel  unawares,  but  a  short, 
evil-countenanced  Spaniard,  none  other  than 
Rodrigue,  who  had  unexpectedly  descended 
upon  him  for  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

"But,  senor,  I  have  it  not,"  Antonio 
mildly  expostulated.  "  But  at  the  summer's 
end,  I  hope  —  si,  I  truly  think,  to  pay  it  all." 

"Caramba!"  growled  Rodrigue.  "It  is 
wait,  wait,  alway." 

He  muttered  a  surly  greeting  to  Anita  as 
she  entered,  looking  at  her  with  a  bold,  ill- 
concealed  air  of  admiration. 

For  indeed  she  looked  very  lovely.  The 
rough  climb  through  the  canon  had  brought 
the  soft  color  into  her  cheeks  and  the  sea- 
wind  blew  the  dark  hair  into  little  tangled 
curls  about  her  oval  Spanish  face. 

"At  the  summer's  end,"  repeated  Rod- 
rigue harshly.  "How  do  I  know?  If  the 
people  do  not  buy,  where  is  my  money?" 

"  Ah  Senor  Rodrigue,"  Anita  said  earn- 
estly. "  We  will  surely  pay  you  then.  You 
will  not  distress  the  padre.  It  is  to  him 
sorrow  that  he  has  the  money  not  now." 

She   spoke   in   Spanish,   and  the  small, 
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brown  hands  clasped  and  unclasped  each 
other  nervously. '  Rodrigue  noticed  a  ring 
upon  one  slender  finger. 

"  A  bauble  from  some  San  Pedro  shop," 
he  thought  contemptuously. 

A  half-formed  resolution,  held  dormant, 
hitherto,  by  the  superior  power  of  gold, 
sprang  into  full  being.  It  was  not  a  new 
feeling  that  prompted  his  next  words.  It 
dated  from  the  time  of  Anita's  return  from 
the  Sisters,  when  she  had  come  with  her 
father  to  his  shop  to  make  a  payment  on 
the  debt.  He  would  have  proposed  marriage 
even  then,  but  for  certain  complications 
with  Madalena  Espinosa,  who  might  have 
resented  a  rival.  Madalena  had  a  temper, 
and  Rodrigue,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  was  a 
coward.  Now,  she  was,  in  a  way,  off  his 
hands. 

"Listen,  Gomez,"  he  said  craftily.  "I 
am  neither  old,  nor  of  those  of  an  extreme 
ugliness." 

He  drew  his  squat  figure  to  its  utmost 
height,  and  cast  a  glance  at  Anita. 

Antonio,  mystified,  murmured  a  polite 
negative. 

"  N/,"  Rodrigue  returned.  "I  have  the 
shop,  the  money,  but  —  I  have  no  wife.  I 
wish  for  one.  Give  me  your  daughter,  and 
you  need  pay  me  no  longer  any  money." 

There  was  silence  in  the  curio  shop  for  a 
moment  after  this  bold  speech.  Over  Anita's 
face  swept  an  expression  of  loathing  and 
disgust,  which  Rodrigue,  seeing,  might  have 
taken  for  answer  had  he  been  less  slow  of 
comprehension.  As  it  was,  the  silence 
flattered  him.  Doubtless  they  were  over- 
come by  the  magnificence  of  his  proposal. 
He  had  almost  begun  to  repent  himself  of 
his  generosity  in  offering  the  entire  debt, 
when  Gomez  spoke. 

"  Sefior  Rodrigue,"  he  said,  with  a  touch 
of  scorn  in  his  voice.  "  For  your  offer  I 
thank  you,  but  I  do  not  sell  my  daughter." 

The  little  Spaniard  shot  an  evil  glance  at 
him.  "To  sell  —  no,"  he  answered  smoothly. 
" But  what  does  the  seflorita  say?" 

Anita  drew  herself  up  proudly;  the  indig- 
nant blood  flashed  like  a  flame  into  her 
young  face. 

"  I  would  die,  sooner,"  she  answered. 

Rodrigue  turned  white  with  anger.  From 
very  fury  his  speech  failed  him.  "Ingrates!" 
he  burst  forth  at  last  with  a  flood  of  Span- 
ish maledictions,  —  "  I  go.  This  day  week 
from  San  Pedro  I  return.  If  then  the  seflor- 


ita still  refuses,  or  you  pay  me  not  the 
money,  all  these,  —  "  sweeping  an  evil  eye 
over  the  curios,  —  "  they  are  mine." 

"MadreDios!"  Into  the  shop  through 
the  rear  door  burst  Aun'  Giuletta,  brandish- 
ing a  half  grown  chicken  by  the  legs.  The 
conversation  within  had  reached  her  ears, 
and  the  old  Spanish  spirit  was  aroused. 

"Dog  of  Spanishtown!"  she  announced 
angrily,  thrusting  the  chicken  into  Rodri- 
gue's  amazed  face.  "  Thmi  marry  Anita 
mia?  Heart  of  a  serpent  and  body  of  a 
squat  toad  hast  thou,  and  darest  revile  a 
Castilian  seflor.  Hombrecillo,  lobo  viejo, 
begone!" 

Thus  attacked,  the  little  Spaniard  had  no 
alternative  but  to  go,  leaving  behind  him 
dire  threats  of  vengeance  upon  Aun'  Giul- 
etta, which  that  warlike  dame  received  with 
a  sniff  of  fine  disdain. 

Day  after  day  passed.  Caflon  and  cliff 
were  searched  faithfully,  but  no  idol  cup 
rewarded  the  search,  and  the  time  of  Rod- 
rigue's  return  was  drawing  perilously  near. 

"  It  must  be  that  the  saints  will  help  us. 
Perhaps  the  seflor  would,  if  one  dared  ask," 
Anita  suggested  timidly  to  her  father.  But 
Antonio  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  ask- 
ing. 

"  We  are  strangers  to  the  sefior.  It  would 
be  like  asking  charity,  Anita  mia,"  he  said 
gently. 

The  day  before  that  on  which  they  might 
expect  Rodrigue,  Anita  went  out  despair- 
ingly, turning  from  force  of  habit  toward 
the  canon.  Antonio  had  hurt  his  foot  by 
an  injudicious  step,  the  day  before.  Anita 
left  him  sitting  patiently  in  his  little  shop, 
already  seeing  in  imagination  bare  shelves 
and  empty  cases,  when  Rodrigue  should 
have  despoiled  him  of  his  treasures.  For, 
these  simple  souls,  unacquainted  with  the 
processes  of  law,  believed  that  their  enemy 
had  but  to  come  and  carry  away  at  his 
pleasure,  all  that  seemed  most  desirable. 

Traversing  the  caflon  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Anita  came  out  at  length  on  the  round, 
smooth  hills  that  look  down  on  Avalon  har- 
bor. Utter  solitude  reigned  on  these  upper 
levels  of  Catalina  island.  Far  up  on  the 
steep  hillside,  a  group  of  small  white  ob- 
jects moved  slowly  back  and  forth.  They 
were  the  wild  goats  of  the  island.  Out  in 
the  harbor,  a  flock  of  gulls  dipped  shining 
wings  into  the  blue  sea,  then  rose,  until  their 
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evanescent  whiteness  seemed  a  part  of  the 
snowy  Sierra  Madre  range  that  shone  serene 
and  fair  across  the  water  from  the  Califor- 
nian  shore. 

The  world  was  very  fair.  Anita  gazed 
upon  it  with  tear-dimmed  eyes.  She  had 
sought  this  solitude  to  straighten  in  her 
own  mind,  a  tangle  of  haunting,  maddening 
ideas  that  had  taken  possession  of  her  since 
Rodrigue's  threat.  Herself,  the  money,  or 
the  treasures  of  the  curio  store.  The  money 
was  unquestionably  out  of  the  question. 
With  the  curios,  went  the  last  means  of 
support  of  Aun'  Giuletta  and  her  father, 
now  an  old  man.  And  was  not  her  lover's 
ship  sailing  somewhere  over  yonder  blue 
water,  toward  her  ?  Must  she  give  up  Hugh 
Mainwaring,  and  set  the  hated,  loathsome 
little  Spaniard  in  his  place? 

"The  dear  saints  might  help  me,"  she 
sobbed  in  her  misery.  "  Madre  mia,  tell 
me  what  to  do!" 

When  at  length  she  arose,  and  retraced 
her  way  through  the  cafton,  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  taught  by  her  religion  and 
zealously  instilled  into  a  receptive  nature 
by  the  gentle  Sisters,  had  triumphed  over 
her  earthly  love. 

"  For  the  padre's  sake,"  she  said  sadly, 
with  a  little  prayer  to  Our  Mother  of  Mercies 
for  the  softening  of  Rodrigue's  flinty  heart; 
a  miracle  which,  with  all  her  faith,  she 
could  not  imagine  as  at  all  likely  to  hap- 
pen. 

Youth  is  hopeful,  tenacious  of  its  simple 
wishes,  prone  to  believe  in  the  ultimate  ful- 
filment of  its  desires.  And  by  no  selfish 
interests  is  it  actuated.  Nowhere  does  al- 
truism flourish,  as  in  youth's  little  kingdom 
of  scant  twenty  years.  It  would  make  all 
the  world  happy,  wherefore  deny  itself  hap- 
piness? 

Thus,  despite  Anita's  resolve,  a  frail, 
little  spark  of  hope  burned  feebly  in  her 
heavy  heart.  Created,  it  might  be  by  the 
far  shining  of  the  amethystine  sea,  or  the 
calm  peace  of  the  great,  round,  sleeping 
hills,  or  indeed,  the  whispering  of  the  sea- 
wind  through  the  green  canon. 

She  reached  home  at  last,  and  paused  at 
the  kitchen  door,  regarding  with  wistful 
eyes  the  quaint,  homely  abode.  It  might 
not  long  be  hers.  Strings  of  red  peppers 
hung  from  convenient  nails  outside  the 
doorway,  together  with  various  cooking 
utensils  which  Aun'  Giuletta  religiously 


aired  and  sunned  daily  between  times  of 
using.  Antonio's  old  armchair  stood  on 
one  end  of  the  tiny  porch;  on  the  other,  a 
comfortable  brown  hen  swayed  awkardly 
on  the  edge  of  a  tub  of  water,  striving  to 
obtain  a  drink  of  its  contents.  The  door 
stood  open,  in  the  primitive  fashion  known 
on  the  island.  Aun'  Giuletta  had  beyond  a 
doubt,  gone  with  fresh  eggs  to  the  Avalon 
House. 

But  even  as  Anita  looked  across  the  un- 
fenced  fields  that  lay  toward  the  south,  a 
figure  emerged  from  the  canon,  a  figure 
short  and  spare,  which  appeared  to  fly  over 
the  intervening  ground.  It  was  no  other 
than  Aun'  Giuletta.  Never  had  Anita  seen 
her  so  spurn  the  common  earth.  An  an- 
cient black  fascinator,  which  usually  de- 
pended from  her  back  comb,  and  which 
obscurely  simulated  the  mantilla  of  a  Span- 
ish seflora,  now  flew  crazily  out  behind  her. 
Something  clasped  tightly  and  giving  forth 
dismal  squeaks,  proclaimed  that  the  Brahma 
had  again  been  torn  from  his  hiding  place 
in  the  cafion. 

"Ah,  the  good  saints!"  murmured  Anita 
as  the  flying  figure  drew  near.  "  What  can 
be  the  matter  with  Tia  Giuletta?" 

But  Tia  Giuletta's  mad  flight  ended  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Casting  the  Brahma  to  the 
ground,  from  whence,  with  an  ignominious 
rush  he  sought  the  seclusion  of  the  chicken 
yard,  she  ascended  the  one  step  and  sank 
breathless  into  Antonio's  chair.  Only  then, 
did  Anita  perceive  that  she  had  brought 
other  than  the  offending  fowl  from  the 
canon. 

"One  may  not  be  sure,  Anita  mia,"  she 
said,  extending  toward  her  niece  a  dirt- 
encrusted  object.  "  But  with  the  bles.sed 
saints  leave,  I  think  that  this  is  It." 

Anita  took  it  from  her  with  a  deft  hand. 
"  Ah,  Tia  Giuletta,  where  hast  thou  found 
it?"  she  said  breathlessly. 

"  I  sought  the  Brahma,"  Aun'  Giuletta  an- 
swered, carefully  arranging  the  fascinator 
in  its  original  position.  "  Ungrateful  fowl. 
Tomorrow  I  take  him  to  the  Avalon  House. 
I  look  —  I  call  —  everywhere  I  search  —  I 
fatigue  myself  for  a  miserable  coquina!  '  No 
longer,'  I  say  to  myself.  '  May  the  lizards 
of  the  canon  feast  upon  his  bones.'  Then  I 
see  him;  he  hides  in  a  crevasse,  and  beside 
him  I  see  also  this." 

Anita  knelt  by  the  water  tub,  and  held 
the  shapeless  object  carefully  within  it. 
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Slowly  the  crusted  earth  disintegrated, 
crumbled,  fell  from  the  dark  stone  surface. 
It  seemed  almost,  to  the  girl,  that  the  ages 
rolled  back  to  the  time  of  its  strange  crea- 
tors, as  she  lifted  it  from  the  tub  and  car- 
ried it  reverently  into  the  curio  shop.  The 
water  was  still  dripping  from  its  rounded 


bowl-shaped  form,  from  the  strange,  human- 
like ears,  and  over  the  delicate  tracery  of 
hieroglyphic  and  ornament  that  encircled 
it.  She  set  it  gently  before  the  seflor  and 
Antonio. 

"  Seflores,"  she  said  simply.     "  The  Idol 
Cup." 


THE   OVERLAND   is  quick  to 
The  overturn   its  plans    for  future 

Klondike        numbers,  even  at  the  cost  some- 
Rush  times  of  disregarding  prospectus 
promises,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  matter  of  current  importance. 
•  •hanges,  conscientiously  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  readers  of  a  magazine,  give  it  that  timely  char- 
acter demanded  by  a  large  part  of  the  public.     Not 
that  the  magazine  is  able  to  cope,  or  should  wish  to 
cope   in   such   matters   with   the  daily,  or  even  the 
weekly,  press:  for  that  would  make  it  that  thing  of 
reproach,  the  "  monthly  newspaper."     Its  articles  are 
not  news;  but  they  may  be  the  condensed  and  digested 
record  of  matters  that  have  been  news  in  the  weeks 
immediately  before  its  issue,  provided  those  matters 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  preserved  in  the 
permanent  and  accessible  form  which  the  bound  file  of 
the  magazine  on  library  shelves  offers. 
Right  in  the  OVERLAND'S  chosen  field  events  have 
••il  in  the  last  month  or  two  that  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  at  least  the  whole  English  speaking 
world, —  the  great  rush  for  the  placers  on  the  Yukon 
and  its  tributaries  and  in  Trinity  county,  California. 
Until  the  Excelsior  steamed  into  port  and  people  saw 
the  fat  bags  of  gold  her  passengers  brought,  the  Yu- 
kon fields  were  a  "back  number."     In  1887  there  had 
been  something  of  an  excitement  over  the  finds  at 
Forty  Mile  creek,  but  it  had  so  far  died  down  that 
Ivan  Petroff  reported  in  1891,'  after  his  return  from 
taking  the  United  States  census  in  the  Yukon  region, 
that  hardly  fifteen  miners  were  on  the  road  there  in 


Sec   Town  the  Yukon,"  bv  W.  A.  Redmond  in  OVKK- 
I.AMD  for  June,  1*91. 


place  of  hundreds  of  a  few  years  before.  It  did  not 
then  seem  possible  that  the  voyagers  over  the  Chilcoot 
would  count  as  many  thousand  in  1897. 

Because,  therefore,  of  the  universal  interest  in  the 
subject,  the  OVERLAND  expects  to  give  for  the  next 
six  months  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  gold  producing 
districts  of  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  to 
Trinity  county,  should  that  find  develop  into  import- 
ance. There  will  be  practical  information  for  those 
who  expect  to  make  the  trip  next  spring,  historical 
and  descriptive  papers  on  the  country,  discussion  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  discoveries  on  finance  and  trade,  and 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller's  summing  up  of  his  observations  on 
his  present  journey.  Mr.  Miller  is  under  contract  to 
send  his  news  letters  solely  to  the  Examiner,  but  the 
management  of  that  paper  has  courteously  waived  its 
rights  in  our  favor  for  the  article  mentioned. 


Mrs. 
Hearst, 
Regent 


GOVERNOR  BIIDD  has  done  a 
graceful  and  fitting  thing  in  ap- 
pointing Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  a 
Regent  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  place  of  Colonel  Fred- 
eric Crocker,  deceased.  The 
women  graduates  who  made  an  open  appeal  for  the  ap- 
pointment, which  we  mentioned  and  and  seconded  last 
month,  were  perhaps  not  the  first  or  the  most  potent 
influence  on  the  Governor's  mind, — for  the  selection 
was  so  fit  as  almost  to  make  itself,  —  but  they  none 
the  less  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  their  work. 
It  is  interesting  to  know,  too,  that  Mrs.  Hearst  has  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  and  has  already  shown  her 
earnestness  in  the  matter  by  attending  her  first  Re- 
gents' meeting,  where  she  was  received  with  fitting 
honors  by  her  colleagues. 


ETC. 
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THE  special  order  for  the  meet- 
The  in&  was  one  calculated  to  impress 

Homoeopathic    on  the  mind  of  tne  first  woman 
Affiliation       Regent  a  sense  of  the  difficulty 
of  some  of  the  questions  she  will 
have  to  help  to  decide.     It  was 
on  the  affiliation  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College. 
The  petition  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial people  and  backed  by  able  advocates  before  the 
board.     It  was  as  vigorously  opposed  by  protests  from 
the  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  present  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  and  many  others.     The  ques- 
tion went  over  without  decision. 

This,  we  take  it,  is  a  virtual  victory  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  petition.  The  Regents,  it  seems,  are  not 
convinced,  and  the  burden  of  proof  certainly  rests  on 
the  advocates  of  the  change.  Perhaps  the  Regents 
recognize  the  dismal  certainty  that  should  they  adopt 
the  principle  of  affiliating  more  than  one  school,  the 
Eclectics,  the  Christian  Scientists,  and  nobody  knows 
how  many  more,  would  be  upon  them  clamoring  that 
they,  too,  pay  taxes  and  are  entitled  to  "recogni- 
tion." The  logical  result  of  this  conflict,  if  carried  to 
extremes,  would  be  the  shutting  out  of  all  medical  in- 
struction from  a  State  University,  just  as  all  religious 
schools  are  shut  out  until  such  times  as  people  can 
come  to  something  like  reasonable  accord.  So  far  it 
appears  the  "  regular  "  school  has  made  good  its  claim, 
by  reason  of  general  acceptance,  to  be  the  established 
State  medical  religion. 


NOTE  should  here  be  made  of 
Thirtieth         the  opening,  August  17th,  of  the 
Hechanics'       thirtieth  annual  Fair  of  the  Me- 
Fair  chanics'  Institute.     This  institu- 

tion has  so  long  been  a  part  of 
San  Francisco  life  that  it  may 
claim  to   have  had  no    small   share   in  moulding  it 
Its  library,   its   lecture   courses,   and   its   annual  in- 
dustrial  exhibition,  have  each   in   its  way,   been   of 
signal   benefit  to  the  community.     Naturally  OVER- 
LAND readers   will   turn   first   to   the    Art   Gallery, 
this  year   in  charge  of  Mr    Henry    Raschen.      The 
fact  that   all   his  fellow  artists  like  and  trust   him 
has  been  a  large  element  in  the  result.     Nearly  all  the 
best  known  local  artists  are  represented  by  character- 
istic canvases,  Keith,  Thomas  Hill,  Latimer,  Yelland, 
Grace   Hudson,   Miss  Chittenden,   Kunath,   Von  Per- 
bandt,  Straus,  and  Stanton,  while  many  whose  recogni- 
tion is  yet  to  come  show  work  that  will  bring  it  nearer. 
Keith   and  Hill's  paintings,   Von   Perbandt's   marine, 
"  Near  Fort  Ross,"  Grace  Hudson's  "  Let 's  Make  Up," 
Anna  Nordgren's  "Gray  Day  in  Ireland,"  some  work 
by  Helen  Hyde,  Raschen's  "  Indian  Mode  of  Travel,"  a 
head  by  Hittell,  and  the  work  in  sculpture  by  Sehimd, 
Dobbertin,  Aitken,  and  Neilson,  are  the  things  likely 


to  attract  in  a  hasty  look.  OVERLAND  illustrators  are 
well  represented  in  black  and  white,  among  them 
Dixon,  Boeringer,  Cucuel,  Cahill,  and  Robinson. 

THE  official  call  is  out  for  the 
Sixth  Sixth    Annual   Irrigation     Con- 

Irrigation        gress,  to  be  held' at  Lincoln,  Ne- 
Congress        braska,  September  28,  29,  and 
30.     The    membership    of    this 
Congress  is  in  the  main  made  up 
from   accredited   representatives  from  organizations 
having  special  interests  in  irrigation,  and  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  to  represent  States  and  Ter- 
ritories.    Its  sessions  nave  steadily  grown  in  interest 
and  in  the  merit  of  its  deliberations.     The  Governor 
of  California  has  five  delegates  to  appoint,  and  a  dele- 
gate may  be  sent  from  each  irrigation  district,  each 
agricultural,  horticultural,  engineering,  and  commer- 
cial body  in  the  State.     That  means,  practically,  that 
anybody  interested  in  the  subject  and  able  to  go  to 
Lincoln,  can  get  accredited  as  a  delegate.     California 
has  surely  as  much  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  questions  to  be  considered  by  this  Con- 
gress as  any  State.     Proper  laws  regarding  the  title  to 
water  supplies  and  the  lands  they  make  fertile,  the 
preservation  of  forests,  and  kindred  matters  are  vital 
to  her  prosperity.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State 
will  be  largely  and  ably  represented. 


Little  Pete  an"  Henry  Clay 

ANOTHER  INCIDENT   AS   RELATED  BY  "  MURPHY'S  COOK  " 


I  were  cook  fer  Murphy,—  him  I  told  you 

'bout  last  night, 
You  mind  how  he  and  Little  Pete  got  ready  fer  to 

fight, 
And  just  as  everything  were  fixed  an'  both  were  goin1 

to  shoot, 
Er  bear  stepped  in  an'  took  er  hand,  out  there  by  Tam- 

arack butte? 

In  eighty-four,  I  think  it  were,  it  chanced  that  Little 

Pete 
Were  short  of  grub  down  on  his  ranch,  an'  had  n't 

much  to  eat. 
So  he  thinks,  thinks  he,  one  mornin',  "  I  '11  go  to  town 

today, 
An  'get  some  grub  an'  things  I  need,—  I  '11  ride  ol' 

Henry  Clay." 

Henry  were  an  ol'  brown  mule,  'bout  twenty,  more  or 

less,  — 
To  hear  Pete  tell  how  good  he  were  you  'd  think  he  'd 

beat  Maud  S. 

So  Pete  an'  Henry  started  an'  went  to  town  all  right, 
An'  left  there  early,  thinkin'  to  be  home  before  't  were 

night. 
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They  had  to  cross  the  river  at  er  place  owned  by  Jim 

May; 
But  when  they  got  there,  Jim  were  drunk,  an'  the  boat 

had  got  away. 
So  Pete  ondressed  an'  took  his  clothes  an'  tied  'em  on 

the  mule, 
An' he  an' Henry  swum  across. —  you  bet  Pete  were 

no  fool. 

Well,  when  they  got  on  t'other  side  Pete  set  him  down 

to  dry, 
An'  Henry  started  in  to  eat  the  grass  that  stood  knee 

high; 
An'  pretty  soon,  when  Pete  were  dry,  he  went  to  get 

his  things,  — 
But  Henry  brayed  an'  started  off  as  if  his  legs  were 

wings. 

Then  Pete  he  chased  that  mule  around  until  he  thought 

he'd  die,  — 
You  see,  the  month  were  August,  an'  't  were  awful  hot 

an'  dry. 
An'  he  run  an'  cussed  an'  sweated,  an'  sweat  an' cussed 

an'  run, 
An'  Henry  brayed  an'  kicked  his   keels  an'   thought 

't  were  Ints  of  fun. 


An'  finally  Pete  he  give  it  up,  his  heart  were  mighty 

sore, 
An'  started  out  fer  Murphy's  place,  —  twelve  miles  it 

were  or  more, — 
An'  Henry  followed   close   behind,   'bout  fifty  yards 

away,  — 
He  did  n't  figger  to  be  left,  at  least  not  fer  that  day. 

An'  Pete  'ud  stop  'bout  every  mile  an'  try  it  once  again, 
An'  chase  ol"  Henry  roun'  an'  roun,'  a-feelin'  some  like 

Cain. 
0,  would  n't  I  like  to  been  there  !  I'll  bet  that  it  looked 

queer 
To  see  Pete  comin'  home  that  day  an'  Henry  in  the 

rear. 

You  bet  your  life  that  every  one  up  in  that  country 
knows 

How  Little  Pete  walked  home  that  day  'thout  any  of 
his  clothes. 

I  think  that  thing  were  funny  enough  to  be  put  in  er 
book, — 

We  used  to  have  some  lively  times  when  I  were  Mur- 
phy's cook. 

J.   fl.Kice. 


Hall   Caine's   Shadow   of  a   Crime' 

HALL  CAINE  admits  in  the  preface  to  ///<•  .sy/,;,/,^. 
of  a  Crime  that  the  motive  of  the  story  is  to  bring 
about  and  make  plain  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
punishments  known  to  English  criminal  law,  the  ftine 
t«rte  i-/  I/HI;:  This  law  of  Cromwell's  time  permitted 
a  man  accused  of  treason  to  save  from  forfeiture  his 
lands  and  goods,  thereby  preserving  them  to  his  heirs, 
by  standing  mute  to  the  question,  "Guilty  or  not 
Guilty?  "  The  penalty,  however,  was  to  be  crushed  to 
death  by  heavy  weights. 

Ralph  Ray,  an  old  captain  under  Cromwell,  takes 
advantage  of  this  law  during  the  persecutions  of  the 

'The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  By  Hall  Caine.  Iioston: 
Joseph  Knight  Company:  1X97. 


Stuarts,  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  mother. 
The  heroism  of  the  act  is  powerfully  depicted  and 
savagery  of  the  times  strongly  painted,  but  in  leading 
up  to  the  climax  the  author  has  so  weighted  the  story 
down  with  Cumberland  folk-lore,  folk-talk,  dialect, 
and  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  believe  that  it  is  he  rather  than  the 
hero,  who  is  suffering  the  rigors  of  feiiie  forte  et 
I/HI;: 

The  work  really  should  be  made  into  two  —  one  de- 
voted to  folk-lore  and  one  embracing  the  plot.  Both 
elements  suffer  from  trying  to  hold  up  each  other. 
Yet  while  the  novel  is  tiresome,  it  is  worth  reading, 
its  title  being  the  worst  part  of  it.  The  illustrations 
are  mostly  of  Cumberland  scenery. 
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The  Houseboat  on  the  Styx1 

APPARENTLY  realizing  the  dearth  of  plots  upon  which 
to  base  our  earthly  tales,  John  Kendrick  Bangs  has 
made  Hades  the  scene  of  his  two  latest  books.  A 
Houseboat  on  .>//,•  Styx  deals  with  the  shades'of  the 
world's  most  illustrious  men,  who,  tiring  of  the  few 
amusements  afforded  them  in  the  realms  beyond  the 
inky  stream,  have  organized  a  club  and  built  a  gorgeous 
houseboat.  Upon  this  craft,  mysterious  alike  to  their 
several  wives  and  friends,  high  carnival  is  held,  and 
much  mirth  indulged  in.  Here  side  by  side,  discussing 
the  current  events  of  Hades,  or  recalling  reminiscences 
of  their  life  upon  the  earth,  are  found  Napoleon  and 
Wellington,  Shakspere  and  Bacon,  Confucius,  Doctor 
Johnson  and  Boswell,  Washington  and  Munchausen, 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Blackstone,  Nero,  Hamlet,  and 
no  end  of  famous  men  of  bygone  days. 

These  shades,  however  long  ago  they  may  have  lived, 
are  brought  up  to  the  present  in  their  thoughts  and 
actions. 

The  pleasures  of  the  "Associated  Shades"  are 
brought  to  a  sudden  close;  for  while  away  from  their 
boat,  witnessing  a  prize  fight  between  Samson  and  Go- 
liath, the  shades  of  Captain  Kidd  and  a  picked  crew  of 
the  most  daring  of  earth's  pirates  make  off  with  the 
houseboat.  The  captain  finds,  however,  that  he  is  not 
the  only  one  who  has  discovered  the  club's  absence, 
but  that  the  ladies  of  Hades,  long  anxious  to  visit  the 
wonderful  vessel,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  craft's  mysteries.  Captain  Kidd 
is  much  perplexed  at  finding  a  boat  load  of  ladies  on 
board,  but  making  the  best  of  it,  decides  to  visit  Paris, 
and  while  the  ladies  are  shopping  at  that  city,  to  slip 
quietly  down  the  Seine  with  his  boat. 

On  the  club's  return  from  witnessing  the  gladiatorial 
contest,  a  Pursuit  of  tlie  Housfboal-  is  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  after 
many  humorous  adventures,  both  aboard  the  pursuing 
ship.  -  the  fastest  steamer  in  the  Hades,  —  and  on 
the  houseboat,  the  capture  is  effected  in  a  curious  way, 
wives  and  friends  are  restored,  and  the  houseboat  is 
again  anchored  in  the  Styx  amid  general  rejoicing 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Hades. 

The  Prophets   of  the  Christian    Faith' 

Tkd  Propels  of  ///,.  C/ii-istiaii  Faith,  is  a  book 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  the  first  of  a  series  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  matter.  The  ten  men  chosen, 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  list,  and  perhaps  are  not  very 

'The  Houseboat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers:  1897. 

'The  Pursuit  of  the  Houseboat.     Ibiil. 

••'The  Prophets  of  the  Christian  Faith.  The  Macmillan 
Company:  New  York:  1897.  $1.25. 


evenly  selected;  but  none  the  less  were  they  each  great 
in  their  day  and  generation,  and  the  epitome  of  their 
work  is  deeply  interesting  and  stimulating  reading. 
Doctor  Lyman  Abbott  leads  off  with  a  fine  piece  of 
writing  as  he  discourses  upon  "  What  is  a  Prophet?  " 
and  then  follow  summaries  of  Isaiah,  saints  Paul,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  Augustine;  many  centuries 
are  passed,  and  we  are  treated  to  the  work  of  Wycliffe 
and  Luther;  then  drawing  down  to  our  own  times, 
Wesley,  Edwards,  Bushnell,  and  Maurice,  are  portrayed. 
Dean  Farrar's  closing  words  are  of  course  eloquent  and 
graceful.  The  monograph  on  Saint  Paul  will  probably 
be  reckoned  the  best  of  the  book,  and  it  certainly  keeps 
the  most  faithfully  to  the  object  in  writing.  Eccle- 
siasticism  fares  decidedly  hardly  all  through,  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  in  its  turn  it  was  e'ecidedly  hard 
on  several  of  these  prophets.  The  book  is  one  that 
every  student  of  character  would  do  well  to  possess. 

Christianity  and    Idealism1 

ONE  of  the  strange  things  of  life  is  the  way  thoughts, 
stoutly  opposed  and  in  the  main  unknown  to  the  multi- 
tude, gradually  steal  their  way  into  the  minds  of  men 
and  become  accepted  as  truths.  Philosophical  study  is 
the  pursuit  of  but  few  and  the  books  thereon  are  not 
at  all  generally  read,  yet  none  can  say  that  the  study 
or  the  books  are  practically  a  failure;  for  they  seem 
indeed  to  perish,  yet  later  on  enter  into  the  accepted 
faith  of  all  men.  In  the  publications  about  to  issue 
from  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia,—of  which  this  is  the  first,  though  a  note  by 
the  general  editor  informs  us  that  it  is  in  reality  the 
second,  and  the  first  on  "  The  Conception  of  God  "  to 
be  presently  issued,  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
religious  thought  not  alone  of  this  coast  but  of  the 
whole  country,  must  be  seriously  affected.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  will  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  men 
look  at  things  religious.  The  books  cannot  fail  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  country's  thought.  Thev 
are  written  by  serious  men  for  a  serious  purpose,  and 
ecclesiasticism  must  look  to  its  laurels.  This  volume 
is  a  thoughtful  and  careful  analysis  of  man's  religious 
trend  of  thought  from  the  pen  of  a  genuine  student  of 
man.  It  is  such  a  book  as  could  be  expected  from  a 
philosopher,  keeping  to  the  point  and  avoiding  all 
side  issues  and  the  dragging  in  of  one's  own  views  and 
dicta  as  if  such  were  infallible  and  the  world  longingly 
awaited  them.  Professor  Watson  is  clearly  an  ardent 
admirer  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
and  the  easy,  graceful  manner  in  which  the  work  of 
Christ  as  recorded  in  the  synoptic  gospels  is  dealt 

'Christianity  and  Idealism.  By  John  Watson  LI  D 
Publications  of  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Macmillan  &  Company:  New  York- 
1897.  $1.25.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Empo- 
rium Hook  Department. 
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with,  shows  a  most  diligent  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  New  Testament.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
phrases  as  appear  on  page  79  leave  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Christian  fundamentals  an  open  question  for  the 
reader.  In  a  passage  on  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  told, 
"  It  is  probable  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry 
he  cherished  the  hope  of  persuading  his  countrymen  to 
accept  the  new  revelation."  And  again,  "It  is  mani- 
fest that  he  came  to  see  that  the  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices .  .  .  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome."  They 
are  utterly  incompatible  with  a  full  belief  in  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ.  He,  indeed,  hid  His  knowledge,  but  He 
was  always  omniscient.  He  allowed  the  human  side  of 
Himself  to  increase  in  knowledge,  but  since  He  was 
not  two  separate  beings  but  one  Christ,  He  could 
neither  cherish  a  hope  of  doing  something  nor  come  in 
due  time  to  see  a  thing  which  to  His  Divinity  was  ever 
patent.  Many  readers  will  doubtless  be  in  a  militant 
mood  because  of  this  as  also  of  an  evident  aversion  to 
ecclesiasticism,  which  is  to  be  deplored  since  the  book 
deserves  to  be  read  from  first  to  last  sympathetically 
in  order  to  catch  the  gentle  spirit  that  breathes 
throughout.  Noting  the  position  taken,  as  referred 
to  above,  none  will  be  surprised  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  a  shock  and  unpleasant  be- 
cause so  very  much  that  precedes,  all  readers  will  feel, 
is  so  profoundly  true.  No  amount  of  eloquence  or 
argument  will,  ever  be  able  to  uproot  the  simple  faith 
of  a  lifetime.  The  analysis  will  in  time  become  ac- 
cepted and  men  be  the  better  for  knowing  it,  but  the 
gift  of  faith  rises  above  the  power  of  reason,  and 
time  will  be  lost  in  eternity  before  Christian  men  will 
allow  that  their  religion  must  be  worked  out  upon  an 
arithmetical  basis.  Professor  Watson's  book  is  built 
on  a  clear  cut  plan,  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  can  read, 
and  if  this  be  a  sample  of  all  those  to  follow,  they  will 
be  awaited  with  deep  interest  and  will  greatly  redound 
to  the  honor  of  the  University  from  which  they  em- 
anate. 

Recent  Verse.—  II 

BOTH  the  volume  of  children's  verses  by  Clarence 
Hawkes1  and  that  by  Carrie  Shaw  Rice2  are  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  and  appeal  to  chil- 
dren rather  than  to  their  elders.  There  is  no  real 
poetry  in  them  as  there  is  in  Stevenson's  "  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses,"  or  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  pic- 
tures of  child  life.  But  the  jingles  are  marked  with 
many  quaint  conceits,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hawkes 
catch  the  child's  point  of  view  with  amusing  faithful- 
ness, as  in  the  following: 


'Three  Mttle  Folks.  Verses  for  Children.  By  Clarence 
Hawkes.  Picturesque  Publishing  Company:  North- 
ham  pton,  Mass.:  1896. 

-In  Childland  Straying.  By  Carrie  Shaw  Rice.  Vaughn 
&  Morrill  Printing  Co.:  1895. 


When  it  is  nine  o'clock,  my  head 
Gets  heavy  as  a  ball  of  lead, 
My  eyes  are  shut  before  I  know, 
Then  up  to  bed  I  want  to  go. 

My  bed  is  warm  and  there  I  lie 
And  hear  the  wind  go  dashing  by, 
And  feel  real  glad  that  I  am  me, 
And  not  some  boy  that 's  out  to  sea. 

But  all  the  way  up  in  the  dark 
I  look  around,  and  sometimes  hark 
To  see  if  I  can  hear  a  sound 
That  tells  me  anything  's  around. 

I  know  there  is  n't  anything 

That  from  behind  the  door  will  spring, 

But  I  must  go  by  rather  fast 

And  I  feel  glad  when  it  is  past. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  the  books  of 
verse  in  hand  is  that  bearing  the  queer  title,  Frag- 
ments of  My  Soul  and  Winter's.* 

It  is  unsatisfactory  because  in  some  ways  its  qual- 
ity is  so  good  and  in  others  so  utterly  impossible. 
There  is  a  real  strength  in  the  abrupt  directness  and 
simplicity  of  the  diction,  but  the  author  is  evidently 
untrained  in  literary  expression,  and  lets  her  imagina- 
tion run  riot  with  trivial  things.  One  has  a  feeling 
that  she  has  made  too  close  a  study  of  Walt  Whitman, 
and  all  of  her  poems  have  the  same  fault  of  disregard 
of  regular  poetic  convention.  The  redeeming  quality 
lies  in  the  undoubted  sincerity  of  the  feeling,  but 
many  of  the  poems  are  absolutely  ridiculous.  There 
are  many  good  qualities  in  the  one  entitled  "  More 
Life." 

I  stood  at  a  casement  window  — 

Erect,  staunch-shouldered,  demanding  a  sign 

Before  I  consented  to  lose  myself  in  the  cool,  wide, 

waiting  bed. 
The  sign  came ;  instantaneously ;  a  meteor  shot  through 

the  winter  velvet 

Like  a  flash  of  crimson  from  a  blackbird's  wing. 
Down,  down  it  plunged 
To  utter  nothingness  —  and  farther  —  coming   from 

one  fixed  point. 
I  breathed  a  deep  night  breath  — 

Something  breaking  from  something,  had  passed  to 
a  higher  form;  a  new  energy  had  been  consummated; 
a  solemn  going  on  celebrated. 

And  I? 

In  one  swift  flash  I  touched  my  thought  with  God's  — 

As  ash-dust  rises  from  a  sudden  shock; 

And  in  that  moment  Something  broke  from  Some- 
thing; 

A  higher  form  took  rise;   and  new,  hushed,  solemn 

Anthems  sung  themselves  within  the  inner  chambers 
of  my  being. 


"Fragments  of  My  Soul  and  Winter's.  By  I,aura  M. 
Smith  (Greer).  Press  of  Tacoma  Daily  News:  Tacoma: 
1697. 
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There  is  a  wonderful  felicity  of  expression,  a  vivid- 
ness of  touch  in  a  description  here  and  there.  Nothing 
could  be  more  suggestive  than: — 

The  line  of  hard-packed  snow-balls, 
Lying  against  the  fence 
Biding  their  time. 

But  far  too  many  have  the  unconsciously  humor- 
ous quality,- as  in  this  one,  entitled  "They  Grow  in 
Maine  " : — 

It  'a  so  long  since  I  have  been  a  good  fat  icicle, 
A  foot  or  two  long,  as  clear  as  crystal, 
I  've  most  forgotten  how  one  looks. 

A  dim  remembrance  of  a  carrot-shape, 

With  jolly  knobs  and  bumps  upon  it, 

And  silver  darts,  and  slender  threads 

And  radiant  little  lines  all  through; — 

The  way  my  woolen  mittens  clung  to  it  — 

(It  set  my  teeth  on  edge.) 

The  pointed  end  I  stabbed  my  cheek  with  — 

But  oh !  I  Ve  not  forgotten  the  fine  crunch  of  them ! 

And  the  nice  smooth  track  they  made  down  to  my 

stomach 
And  the  queer,  cool,  northern  feeling  that  they  made 

there  — 
Like  sitting  in  a  meeting  house  that 's  been  shut  up  a 

year! 

At  the  Gates  of  Song1  is  a  collection  of  sonnets 
which  displays  close  familiarity  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  sonnet  form,  and  not  so  close  a  knowledge  of  the 
deeper  currents  of  poetic  feeling.  The  book  is  beau- 
fully  printed  and  the  pictures  by  Thomas  Moran  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  text. 

Eric  Pape's  illustrations  also  serve  in  The  Incas- 
to  add  interest  to  the  book.  Long  poems,  unless  of 
unusual  merit,  fail  to  attract  the  general  reader,  and 
Tin-  /iifus  without  illustration  would  not  draw  the  at- 
tention that  it  now  will.  Occasionally  a  line  rises 
above  the  prose  level,  but  the  majority  of  the  stanzas 
are  hopelessly  unimaginative. 

Very  dainty  and  pretty  is  the  book  of  love  songs 
issued  by  the  Dodge  Book  Company. '  The  selections 
are  well  chosen,  being  high  in  grade  and  wholesome  in 
sentiment,  and  they  have  the  further  merit  of  being 
different  from  those  usually  found  in  such  collections. 

So  much  has  been  published  concerning  Johanna  Am- 
brosius,  the  peasant  poet  of  Germany,  that  the  pres- 
ent translation  of  her  works '  will  be  read  with  more 

'At  the  Gates  of  Song.  Sonnets  by  Lloyd  Mifflin. 
Boston:  Estes  &  Lauriat:  1897. 

-The  Incas.  The  Children  of  the  Sun.  By  Telford 
Groesbeck.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  New  York:  1896. 

3[»ifty  Songs  of  Love.  San  Francisco:  Dodge  Book 
and  Stationery  Company:  1897. 

1  Poems  by  Johanna  Ambrosius.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers:  1896. 


than  ordinary  interest.  The  poems  suffer  somewhat  in 
translation,  but  enough  of  the-  original  spirit  is  pre- 
served to  establish  clearly  the  fact  that  this  woman 
has  in  her  the  rare  insight  and  intuition  of  the  true 
poet.  There  is  nothing  ambitious  about  her  work. 
The  poems  are  the  simple  expression  of  her  thoughts 
about  the  homely,  everyday  facts  of  her  life,  and  her 
aspirations  after  something  less  warped  and  narrow. 
It  is  not  the  range  that  astonishes,  but  the  quality 
within  the  range.  Her  vocabulary  is  remarkable, — 
speaking  now  of  the  originals,  —  considering  the  lim- 
ited scope  of  her  education.  She  had  almost  no  school- 
ing, and  for  years  had  access  to  no  literature  except 
stray  copies  of  a  monthly  magazine.  And  yet  -her 
poems  do  not  show  at  any  time  that  she  lacked  for  the 
word  to  express  the  most  delicate  and  exact  shades  of 
meaning.  The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  her 
style: — 

A   warm   thatched   roof,  'neath  which  peer  windows 

small ; 

A  lush  green  vine,  thick  clustering  o'er  the  wall: 
And  level,  flower-gemmed,  low-lying  meads; 
A  narrow  path  which  to  the  cornfields  leads; 
The  little  plain  encircled  by  pine  woods, 
Where  it  is  bliss  to  rest  in  dreamy  moods; 
Blithe  birds  that  cheer  the  heart  with  roundelay; 
The  peaceful  graveyard  a  few  steps  away; 
A  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky,  like  azure  shrine,  — 
How  small,  how  poor  doth  seem  this  world  of  mine' 
Yet  as,  when  vesper  bells  their  summons  peal, 
Returning  home  I  weary,  hungry,  feel; 
See  from  my  hut  the  smoke's  light  column  rise, 
While  in  the  glowing  west  day,  flaming,  dies; 
My  child  springs  toward  me  with  exulting  shout. 
And  from  the  hearth  a  cheerful  blaze  gleams  out; 
When  everything  breathes  evening's  sweet  repose, 
And  with  hand  on  the  bolt  my  door  I  close; 
When  in  the  heavens  star  after  star  doth  shine,  — 
How  grand,  how  glorious  is  this  world  of  mine ! 

ABOUT  five  years  ago  the  first  series  of  Cap  an,/ 
Gmvn,  a  compilation  of  college  verse,  was  printed, 
and  now  we  have  a  second  series, '  representing  the 
the  work  of  the  college  versifiers  during  half  a  decade, 
though  some  of  them,  the  preface  says,  were  written 
before  the  five  years  began.  The  showing  is  not  very 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  last  year  there 
were  143,632  college  students  in  the  country,  presum- 
ably the  brightest  minds,  on  the  average,  that  the 
world  contains  of  the  ages  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
that  period  when  the  world  wears  its  rosiest  colors  and 
song  is  easy.  The  college  periodicals  put  quite  a  little 
pressure  on  anybody  in  college  that  is  suspected  of  an 
ability  to  write  verse,  to  contribute  to  their  pages, 
and  Mr.  Knowles  seems  to  have  been  reasonably  dili- 
gent in  scanning  their  files.  The  book  contains  363 
pages  of  poems,  most  of  them  single  page  poems.  Yet 


and  Gown.     Second  Series.    Edited  by  Frederck 
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having  picked  out  perhaps  thirty,  or  forty  it  would  be 
hard  for  an  editor  to  find  many  more  that  come  up  to 
the  level  of  average  magazine  verse. 

The  sentimental  ones  are  too  gushy,  the  comic  ones 
generally  silly  rather  than  bright,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  nature  poems  and  those  in  serious  mood  are  reached 
thai  the  adult  reader  can  read  with  patience.  We 
have  allowed  thirty  or  forty  as  good  and  this  is  enough 
to  justify  the  book,  the  proper  criticism  being  that 
the  standard  is  not  set  higher  and  fully  half  of  the 
matter  excluded. 

The  California  colleges,  both  the  Leland  Stanford, 
Junior,  University  and  the  University  of  California  are 
represented,  the  latter  but  scantily,  though,  perhaps, 
as  fully  as  it  has  deserved.  There  is  no  such  poetic 
impulse  in  that  University  now  as  there  was  in  the 
(lays  when  Professor  Sill,  by  his  own  example  and  by 
his  great  kindness  to  those  of  his  pupils  who  showed 
any  trace  of  poetic  stirrings,  made  a  group  of  verse 
writers  in  a  single  college  that  could  have  compared 
with  all  the  writers  in  Cap  and  Gown.  The  little 
Ixxik  "College  Verses"  published  in  1882,  soon  after 
Professor  Sill  left  the  University,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  this. 

If  we  seek  for  reasons  for  the  comparative  barren- 
ness in  American  colleges  in  regard  to  verse,  perhaps 
it  may  be  found  in  the  great  overcrowding  of  the 
curricula  with  the  splendid  results  of  modern  science, 
which  in  the  shape  of  philology  and  its  kindred  branches 
invade  even  the  realm  of  the  English  departments 
and  shut  out  the  gentle  spirit  of  humanity  study. 

Educational   Books 

THE  consensus  of  modern  pedagogic  thought  and 
practise  is  that  the  best  way  to  teach  any  science  is 
by  the  natural  or  experimental  method.  I'hysics  for 
dammar  Schools'1  teaches  the  elements  of  physics 
by  means  of  experiments.  These  always  awaken  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  student  and  lead  him  to 
learn  by 'seeing,  doing,  and  observing, —  all  natural 
methods. 

The  book  presents  only  such  experiments  as  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  serviceable.  They  are 
uimple,  and  easy  to  be  performed,  either  at  home  or 
in  the  class  room.  The  pupils  are  required  to  observe 
each  experiment  closely  and  to  record  the  results  in 
the  blank  spaces  left  for  this  purpose.  The  book  is 
elementary  enough  for  grammar  schools,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  follows  the  methods  indicated  in  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  best  colleges.  Those 
who  wish  to  use  the  best  text-books  will  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  this  one. 


'Physics  for  Grammar  Schools  By  Charles  I,.  Har- 
rimgton,  M.  A.  New  York:  American  Book  Company: 
1897.  Price  50  cents. 


The  Pennsylvania  Reader-  has  been  prepared  to 
suit  the  especial  requirements  of  the  children  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  supplemental  either  to  the  United  States 
History  or  to  the  fourth  reader,  it  will  be  found  pe- 
culiarly interesting  and  valuable.  Persons,  places, 
and  events,  of  historic  interest  constitute  the  theme, 
each  complete  within  itself  and  altogether  forming  an 
excellent  compilation  of  State  history.  Some  of  the 
selections  will  be  found  rather  heavy  for  the  class  for 
which  the  book  is  evidently  intended,  .but  the  wise 
teacher  will  know  when  best  to  require  the  preparation 
of  these.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Pennsylvania 
Reader  will  certainly  find  a  welcome  in  many  a  class 
room  in  the  State  whose  corner-stone  was  "  brotherly 
love." 

The  purpose  of  A  Study  of  English  Words*  is  to 
furnish  in  a  form  suitable  for  school  or  private  study 
a  summary  of  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the 
English  language,  with  special  reference  to  the  growth 
and  change  of  English  words.  The  plan  of  the  book 
is  simple,  and  the  study  is  made  attractive,  as  well  as 
instructive.  The  work  includes  a  brief  treatment  of 
the  general  principles  of  language  growth  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Indo-European  languages,  and  a  study  of 
the  different  elements  of  English,  showing  the  growth 
of  our  language  from  its  original  roots  into  a  new 
language  of  greater  strength  and  universality  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  The  chapters  on  words,  their  growth, 
changes,  forms,  meanings,  spelling,  and  synonyms,  and 
the  treatment  of  roots,  stems,  prefixes,  suffixes,  etc., 
will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  young  students, 
giving  them  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  words  ami 
a  training  in  the  accurate  use  of  language. 

Hasonry  in  California 

MASONS  of  California  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Sherman,  the  compiler,  and  Messrs.  George  Spauld- 
ing  &  Company,  the  publishers,  of  I; (fly  )<w;-.v  <>/' 
Masonry  in  Ciiiifarniii.1  It  is  gotten  up  in  sumpt- 
uous style,  with  heavy  coated  paper,  beautiful  type, 
half  tones  in  abundance,  running  up  to  Oxll  in  size, 
steel  plates,  illuminated  initials,  and  all  the  resources 
of  modern  book-making.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
very  beautiful  and  of  historic  interest  apart  from  that 
connected  with  the  fraternity.  The  text  is  interest- 
ing, and  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by  one  not  an  adept 
in  the  mystic  rites,  complete,  accurate,  and  valuable. 
The  work  is  to  be  in  twenty  parts  and  is  delivered 
monthly  at  $1.00  a  part. 

2The  Pennsylvania  Reader.  By  Stephen  O.  Goho,  A.  M. 
American  Book  Company:  New  York:  1897. 

'A  Study  of  Kaglish  Words.  By  J.  M.  Anderson. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York:  1897. 

''Fifty  Years  of  Masonry  in  California.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Kdwin  A.  Sherman.  San  Francisco:  George 
Spaulding  &  Co.:  IH97.  In  twenty  parts.  Parts  I  III  now 
ready. 
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TWO    PICTURES    OF    AN    UNKNOWN    BIT  OF 
THE    MONTEREY    COAST1 


1.—  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAND 


BY  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  PH.  D. 


kHE  region  about  Monterey, 
the  old  historic  capital 
of  California,  with  its 
woods  and  sandy  beaches 
and  beautiful  drives,  is 
deservedly  famed  as  the 
most  attractive  one  on 
the  whole  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  few  are 
aware,  however,  that 
within  easy  reach  is  a 
stretch  of  the  grandest 
and  wildest  scenery, 
with  ocean  and  mountain  views  of  surpas- 
sing grandeur.  This  piece  of  mountainous 
coast  is  a  frri-ti  im-oijnita  to  all  save  a  few 
scattered  stock  raisers  who  live  by  them- 
selves in  a  world  of  their  own.  They  pack 
in  their  supplies  over  the  rough  and 
dangerous  mountain  trails,  many  of  them 
going  out  but  a  few  times  in  a  year.  Wild 
and  picturesque,  and  rendered  doubly  at- 
tractive by  its  inaccessibility,  there  is  no 
more  inviting  region  in  the  whole  Coast 
range  for  a  summer's  outing. 

Santa  Lucia  mountains  embrace  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  almost  unknown  region, 
stretching  south  from  the  town  of  Monterey 
and  lying  between  the  Salinas  valley  and 
the  ocean. 

'See  also  "  Over  the  Santa  Lucia,"  by  Mary  I,.  White, 
in  the  OVERLAND  for  November,  1892,  and  '  The  Last  of 
the  Vaqueros,"  by  Allan  Owen,  in  the  March,  1896,  num- 
ber. 


The  best  general  idea  of  these  mountains, 
without  actually  making  the  acquaintance 
their  rugged  trails,  is  obtained  from  the 
deck  of  one  of  the  little  coast  steamers. 
Going  south  from  Monterey,  the  boats  pass 
this  part  of  the  coast  in  the  night,  but  the 
north  bound  ones  leave  San  Simeon  about 
two  o'clock,  and  during  the  long  summer 
afternoons  one  can  sit  upon  the  upper  deck 
and  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  grandest  and 
wildest  stretch  of  the  California  coast. 

Prom  San  Luis  Obispo  to  San  Simeon 
there  is  a  strip  of  beautiful  rolling  country 
between  the  Santa  Lucia  mountains  and  the 
coast.  After  we  leave  San  Simeon,  bound 
north,  the  range  gradually  rises  higher  and 
approaches  the  ocean  until  it  finally  crowds 
out  all  the  patches  of  level  land.  The  crest 
of  the  range  attains  an  elevation  of  over 
four  thousand  feet,  which  it  maintains  for 
many  miles,  the  mountains  rising  with  steep 
unbroken  slope  from  the  great  cliffs  at  their 
base. 

During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  we 
steam  close  under  this  mountain  wall.  Its 
rugged  slopes,  deep  canons,  and  precipitous 
cliffs  against  which  the  ocean  perpetually 
dashes,  are  full  of  ever-changing  interest, 
while  here  and  there  we  catch  sight  of  a 
house  and  little  patch  of  cultivated  land 
outlined  against  the  mountain  background, 
indicating  that  this  fastness  is  not  without 
its  inhabitants.  Darkness  comes  down  be- 
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fore  we  pass  Carmelo  bay  and  it  is  late  in 
the  evening  when  Point  Pinos  is  rounded 
and  we  tie  up  at  the  little  pier  at  Monte- 
:rey. 

From  Monterey  we  will  now  retrace  our 
•steps,  and  with  a  good  pack  mule  and  suffi- 
cient provisions  for  two  weeks,  attempt  to 
make  our  way  down  the  coast  through  this 
region  which  seems  so  inviting. 

A  winding,  hilly  road  has  been  built  down 
the  coast  for  forty  miles  to  a  point  a  little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Sur  river.  As  far 
as  this,  outing  parties  sometimes  go,  but 
beyond,  none  ever  venture.  Little  do  they 
dream  that  they  are  just  on  the  threshold 
of  the  real  mountains.  It  is  just  as  well 
perhaps  for  the  average  summer  tourist 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  go  farther,  but 
for  the  venturesome  spirits  who  are  willing 
to  leave  their  comfortable  wagons  and 
either  pack  a  mule  with  their  outfit  and 
walk,  or  if  able,  fit  out  fully  with  saddle 
animals,  a  trip  through  to  San  Simeon  will 


never  be  forgotten.  The  trails  are 
rough  and  hard  to  follow,  the 
canons  deep  and  precipitous,  while 
the  occasional  fogs  frequently  cause 
one  to  lose  his  way,  yet  to  the  lover 
of  nature  in  her  primitive  aspect 
there  is  an  abundant  reward.  To 
the  artist  there  is  a  never-ending 
panorama,  while  the  botany  of  the 
State  is  perhaps  nowhere  less 
known  or  more  interesting,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  the  geology. 
The  redwood  is  generally  supposed 
not  to  extend  south  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  range,  but  in  all  the  large 
caflons  of  the  ocean  slope  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  mountains  its  giant 
trees  are  abundant. 

Although  the  first  forty  miles 
from  Monterey  are  easily  passed 
over,  yet  the  steep  and  narrow 
road,  with  the  mountains  rising 
close  on  the  left  and  the  rugged 
granite  cliffs  on  the  right,  presents 
such  an  ever  varying  picture  that 
one  cannot  grow  weary.  Scattered 
houses  appear  here  and  there,  but 
in  general  they  are  not  very  pre- 
tentious and  rarely  show  signs  of 
ever  having  seen  a  coat  of  paint, 
while  their  mossy  roofs  and  general 
storm-beaten  aspect  seem  to  show 
that  the  conditions  of  existence  are 
not  any  too  favorable  along  this  open  coast. 
Where  possible  they  are  set  in  sheltered 
spots,  or  if  such  are  not  obtainable,  cypress 
hedges  have  been  planted  for  protection,  but 
the  gnarled  and  knotted  character  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  stunted  redwoods  which  have 
obtained  a  foothold  on  the  little  flats  out  of 
the  protecting  shelter  of  the  caflons,  shows 
only  too  plainly  the  effect  of  the  cold  ocean 
winds  and  storms. 

As  we  approach  the  Little  Sur  river,  the 
projecting  shoulders  from  the  mountains 
reach  down  to  the  ocean  cliffs,  and  our  road 
leaves  the  immediate  coast  line  for  a  long 
ascent  which  takes  us  over  one  of  the  spurs 
and  down  to  the  river.  As  we  reach  the 
top,  Piedra  Blanca  bursts  into  view.  It  is 
a  vast  pile  of  almost  white  marble,  and  from 
its  size  as  well  as  color  stands  out  as  does 
no  other  in  this  part  of  the  mountains. 
Passing  down  a  steep  zigzag  grade,  we 
reach  the  valley  of  the  Little  Sur,  which  is 
nevertheless  a  stream  of  no  mean  size.  To 
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our  left,  half  hidden  in  the 
woods,  is  a  small  school- 
house,  showing  that  hiding 
away  somewhere  in  these 
wilds  there  are  children 
enough  for  a  school  dis- 
trict. We  cross  the  river 
and  ascend  the  south  fork 
under  the  dense  shade  of 
the  redwoods,  pas.t  the 
remainsof  numerouscamp- 
fires,  and  finally  begin 
another  long  climb  which 
is  to  take  us  over  a  divide 
to  the  main  Sur  river.  At 
the  summit  a  road  forks  to 
the  right,  leading  down  to 
the  Point  Sur  light  house. 
The  light  house  is  on  an 
interesting  promontory  ris- 
ing nearly  four  hundred 
feet  and  almost  surrounded 
by  the  ocean.  It  is  climbed 
by  the  means  of  a  stair- 
way, beside  which  there  is 
an  inclined  railway  for 
hauling  up  wood  and  sup- 
plies. 

A  Spanish  grant  is  lo- 
cated about  the  mouth  of 
the  Sur  river.     The  greed 
of   the  Spaniards  leading 
them  to  this  almost  inac- 
cessible spot  is  rather  sur- 
prising.    It  is  still  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature,  but 
roamed  over  by  thousands  of  cattle.      The 
ranch   buildings  consist  of   old   sheds  and 
tumble-down   adobes  peopled  with   geese, 
chickens,  hogs,  calves,  and  Mexicans  of  all 
ages  and  conditions. 

For  a  distance  of  eight  miles  before  en- 
tering the  ocean  the  Sur  river  flows  parallel 
with  the  coast  with  a  high  ridge  between. 
The  valley  is  tilled  with  poplars  and  red- 
woods, and  the  road  winding  through  these 
and  along  the  stream  offers  many  scenes  of 
great  beauty.  At  last  the  valley  narrows, 
and  the  stream,  turning  abruptly  to  the 
east,  is  seen  to  issue  through  a  precipitous 
gorge  from  the  higher  mountains  beyond. 
The  road  winds  up  the  mountains,  leaving 
the  stream  just  below  the  gorge,  and  finally 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  we  draw  up  at  Post's 
postoffice.  This  is  a  typical  mountain  ranch 
and  postoffice.  The  neighbors  gather  in  at 
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each  mail  and  read  and  discuss  the  latest 
news. 

The  public  road  ends  here,  and  for  the 
steep  and  narrow  trails  before  us  only  the 
most  sure-footed  animals  can  be  used.  The 
mountain-trained  animals  themselves  some- 
times come  to  grief  where  the  trails  are  not 
kept  in  repair,  accidents  being  not  uncom- 
mon. The  packs  must  be  arranged  with 
care  and  made  up  as  narrow  as  possible ;  for 
there  are  places  on  the  trail,  in  cuts  along 
precipices,  where  the  animal  is  liable  to  be 
crowded  off  if  badly  loaded.  Our  trail  be- 
gins at  an  altitude  of  about  one  thousand 
feet  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  after 
winding  in  and  out  of  the  shallow  ravines 
for  two  miles,  we  all  at  once  emerge  on  the 
open  mountain  slope  and  there  bursts  upon 
our  view  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  imagin- 
able. Away  below,  so  far  in  fact  that  we 
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can  but  faintly  hear  the  ascending  roar  of 
the  breakers,  sparkles  the  blue  ocean.  So 
precipitous  is  the  descent  that  from  certain 
places  a  bowlder  if  once  started  will  never 
stop  until  the  water  is  reached.  The  gen- 
tly circling  coast  is  seen  to  extend  away  to 
the  south  for  twenty-five  miles.  From  it 
rises  the  steep  mountains  thickly  furrowed 
with  deep  canons,  all  of  which  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  cross. 

An  uncertain  factor  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  making  this  trip  is  the 
fog.  It  rarely  rises  to  an  elevation  greater 
than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet,  but 
as  a  large  part  of  the  trail  lies  above  that 
altitude,  it  does  not  seriously  interfere. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  get  thoroughly 
lost  than  to  be  caught  in  this  fog,  because 
of  the  numerous  branching  cattle  trails  run- 
ning every  where.  On  my  reaching  the  point 
mentioned  on  my  first  trip  into  this  region, 
dense  fog  lay  below  on  the  ocean  and  a 
most  beautiful  sight  it  presented  as  we 
looked  down  on  the  ever-changing  mantle. 
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Billow  upon  billow,  the  depressions  mottled 
with  shadow,  seemed  slowly  rolling  in  from 
the  infinity  beyond.  Drifting  with  the  faint 
breeze,  it  hugged  snugly  against  the  moun- 
tains and  most  enchanting  was  the  effect 
produced  as  we  stood  there  upon  the  moun- 
tain side  in  the  bright  sunlight  with  the 
clean  cut  fog-lines  marking  every  canon 
and  indentation  in  the  mountain  contour. 

If  one  is  in  a  hurry  Slate's  sulphur  springs 
can  be  reached  from  Post's  in  a  day,  but  it 
is  better  to  take  time  over  these  trails;  for 
we  are  either  descending  into  the  canons  or 
climbing  out  nearly  all  the  time.  In  its 
windings  the  trail  almost  doubles  the  direct 
distance,  but  there  is  no  monotony.  From 
the  warm  mountain  slopes  with  the  far 
reaching  views  the  trail  winds  into  the 
caflons,  past  cliffs  and  precipices,  to  the 
cool  shady  depths  of  redwood,  ferns,  and 
running  water.  These  contrasts  are  as 
striking  as  they  are  acceptable,  and  the  oft 
recurring  chance  for  a  moment's  rest  and  a 
drink  of  the  purest  mountain  water  is  sel- 
dom slighted.  Every  few  miles 
we  pass  a  little  ranch  on  the 
mountain  side  or  in  the  shelter 
of  a  protecting  canon,  and  we 
cannot  but  wonder  how  a  living 
is  ever  made.  Many  places  are 
deserted,  but  others  are  most 
inviting  and  cause  one  to  long 
fora  whole  summer's  stay.  The 
mountains  rising  above,  the 
majestic  redwoods  creeping  up 
the  canons,  and  the  wide  sweep 
below  to  ocean  and  ocean  cliffs, 
cannot  soon  be  forgotten.  On 
the  prosaic  side  it  is  a  wonder 
at  times  how  the  land  can  be 
cultivated  and  everything  kept 
from  rolling  down  the  mountains. 
Sleds  are  the  only  vehicles  used, 
and  by  grading  trails  they  are 
fairly  serviceable.  Stevens's 
caflon  is  the  largest  and  most 
picturesque  one  to  be  crossed 
before  getting  to  Slate's.  After 
an  almost  interminable  winding 
in  and  out  of  the  caflons,  being 
in  sight  of  the  ocean  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  although  600 
to  1500  feet  above  it,  we  at  last 
descend  along  a  good  trail  to 
Slate's  warm  sulphur  springs. 
Here  is  a  narrow,  picturesque 
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mesa  extending  along  the  ocean  between 
the  cliffs  and  the  mountains.  Hot  sulphur 
springs  issue  in  great  numbers  from  the 
cliffs  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
first  trout  stream  south  of  the  Sur  river 
comes  dashing  down  a  rocky  canon  close  to 
the  springs,  and  just  before  entering  the 
ocean  makes  a  picturesque  fall. 

So  far  the  trail  has  been  a  comparatively 
good  one  as  mountain  trails  go,  but  now 
we  have  reached  a  section  which  is  very  lit- 
tle traveled,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  miles 
through  the  roughest  and  wildest  portion  of 
the  mountains  we  have  to  pick  out  the  little 
used  horse  trail  from  those  made  by  the 
cattle  which  run  almost  everywhere.  Over 
this  portion  a  guide  is  almost  absolutely 
necessary,  particularly  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  foggy  day;  for  then  a  stranger  is  sure  to 
get  lost.  From  Slate's  springs  the  rough 
trail  ascends  nearly  a  thousand  feet  to  get 
around  the  head  of  some  immense  cliffs 
leading  down  to  the  ocean.  After  zigzag- 
ging up  and  down  where  it  is  so  steep  that  a 
loaded  animal  makes  very  slow  progress, 
past  precipices  below  which  lie  the  bleach- 
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ing  bones  of  cattle  that  have  fallen  off  the 
trail,  and  through  cool  canons  where  the 
moss  hangs  in  long  festoons,  we  reach 
Dolan's  place,  a  little  cattle  ranch. 

For  a  long  distance  we  skirt  the  ocean, 
cross  another  canon,  and  then  wind  up  the 
mountain  side  for  two  miles  over  a  steep 
trail,  until,  crossing  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tains at  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet,  we 
are  confronted  by  a  deep  gorge.  This  is 
Big  canon,  or  Canon  Diablo,  as  it  is  other- 
wise known,  and  is  the  wildest  and  deepest 
of  any  along  these  mountains.  The  stream 
heads  in  two  branches  near  the  summit  of 
the  range,  which  has  here  an  elevation  of 
over  four  thousand  feet  though  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  ocean  in  a  straight 
line.  The  numerous  springs  on  this  slope 
of  mountains  unite  to  form  two  roaring 
streams,  which  come  together  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  ocean  and  pass  through  an 
almost  precipitous  gorge.  Cool,  dashing 
trout  streams  these  are,  with  a  large  volume 
of  water  in  the  dryest  part  of  the  year. 
The  canons  are  thickly  studded  with  giant 
redwoods  for  several  miles,  and  towards 
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their  upper  parts  picturesque  falls  occur. 
Three  fourths  of  a  mile  up  the  left  hand 
fork  is  a  warm  sulphur  spring,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  have  never  yet  been  tested. 
Not  only  are  the  streams  filled  with  trout, 
but  quail  abound  in  prodigious  numbers  and 
deer  are  frequently  met.  As  we  begin  to 
descend  from  the  north  into  the  canon  we 
come  upon  a  charming  view  from  where 
stands  an  abandoned  settler's  cabin.  The 
leaning  shake  building,  broken  fence,  the 
encircling  redwoods,  and  the  vista  south- 
ward into  the  canon,  up  which  drifts  an  oc- 
casional shred  of  fog,  and  the  rocky  sum- 
mit beyond,  form  a  beautiful  picture. 

Several  hours  of  hard  climbing  are  re- 
quired to  cross  the  cafion;  for  to  avoid  the 
precipitous  lower  portion,  the  trail  passes 
above  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  streams 
and  we  are  really  obliged  to  cross  two 
canons.  A  long  steep  climb  through  giant 
ferns  and  .up  a  long  smooth  ridge  brings  us 
up  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet  and 
among  tne  pines  which  cover  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  mountains. 

Cattle  trails  lead  everywhere  and  at  the 
time  of  our  first  trip  into  this  region  a 
whole  day  was  spent  vainly  trying  to  pass 
Canon  Diablo  with  our  horses.  After  fol- 
lowing up  every  trail  but  the  right  one,  all 
seeming  to  end  in  the  brush,  we  finally  left 
our  animals  and  climbed  down  and  up  the 
almost  precipitous  walls  of  the  caflon  some 
distance  below  where  we  afterward  discov- 
ered that  the  trail  crossed. 

From  our  height  of  two  thousand  feet  we 
are  far  removed  in  one  sense  from  the  ocean 
although  it  lies  at  our  very  feet.  The  moist 
breeze  is  gone  and  we  have  instead  the  dry 
piny  air  of  the  mountains.  With  the  ocean 
cut  from  view  one  could  easily  believe  him- 
self miles  away,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains.  Trails  lead  everywhere,  and  it 
is  after  much  delay  and  experimentation 
that  we  find  one  which  will  take  us  across 
the  next  caflon.  Two  ways  are  open  to  us, 
either  to  descend  a  thousand  feet  and  then 
climb  up  as  much  again,  or  go  higher  up 
around  the  head  of  the  caflon,  in  the  latter 
case  traveling  among  the  pines  for  a  num- 
ber of  miles. 

It  was  my  fortune  once  to  stand  on  the 
summit  of  the  range  at  the  head  of  the 
south  fork  of  Caflon  Diablo  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting.  We  were  crossing  from  the 
head  of  San  Antonio  river  to  Mill  creek,  and 


owing  to  the  toilsome  and  rugged  ascent 
from  the  east,  had  not  reached  the  summit 
as  early  as  we  should  have  in  order  to  gain 
a  camping  place  before  dark  on  the  ocean 
slope  where  grass  and  water  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  the  divide  the  ocean  view  was  al- 
most indescribable;  the  pine-covered  ridges 
fading  away  downward  in  the  growing  haze, 
the  somber  shadows  of  the  cafion  recesses, 
and  away  below,  seeming  far  in  the  smoky 
light,  the  shimmering  sea,  in  which  the  sun 
was  just  sinking,  —  all  taken  together  pre- 
sented a  picture  not  often  seen.  To  the 
east  of  us  lay  the  sources  of  the  deep  and 
more  barren  canon  leading  down  to  the 
Arroyo  Seco  and  the  San  Antonio.  Hasten- 
ing to  descend  before  darkness  came  on, 
we  noticed  scattering  potatoes  along  the 
trail,  and  soon  came  upon  a  man  leading  a 
horse  with  a  pack  on  his  back.  The  pack 
would  not  stay  in  place  and  the  precious 
potatoes  had  been  scattered.  Stopping  a 
moment  to  help  him  arrange  the  load,  we 
pushed  on.  The  poor  fellow  had,  we  learned, 
invested  in  a  school  section  on  the  summit 
of  these  mountains  and  had  been  up  to  look 
at  it,  but  had  lost  one  horse  over  a  cliff  and 
was  thoroughly  disgusted. 

Darkness  came  on,  but  with  the  rising 
moon  we  were  able  to  keep  the  trail.  We 
at  last  reached  the  rocky  depths  of  a  caflon, 
but  found  no  grass,  so  stumbling  along  the 
rough  trail  on  the  densely  shaded  mountain 
side,  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
depths  of  Cafion  Diablo  and  the  opposite 
mountain  side,  which  were  partly  lighted 
by  the  moonlight.  Leaving  the  woods  fin- 
ally and  skirting  the  precipitous  walls  of 
one  of  the  forks  of  Mill  creek,  we  followed 
down  one  of  the  gently  sloping  pine  ridges 
already  referred  to  and  about  ten  o'clock 
came  upon  the  ranch  of  a  Portuguese,  where 
we  obtained  water  and  hay  for  the  horses. 

Winding  around  the  mountains  in  the 
direction  of  Mill  Creek  cafion,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  we  came  out  all  at  once  to  a 
little  bench  of  level  land  where  was  situ- 
ated a  small  building  resembling  a  school- 
house.  We  could  hardly  believe  it  until  the 
ringing  bell  and  the  eight  or  ten  trooping 
children  made  it  certain  that  even  here  in 
the  wilderness,  apparently  outside  of  all 
signs  of  civilization,  the  State's  educational 
system  had  reached.  The  wonder  was 
where  the  homes  of  the  children  could  be. 
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We  occasionally  passed  a  house  with  its 
little  patch  of  cultivated  land  on  the  steep 
mountain  side,  and  it  must  be  that  others 
were  hidden  away  in  more  out  of  the  way 
recesses. 

In  descending  to  Mill  creek,  we  followed 
down  a  long  ridge  and  then  turned  into  the 
canon  about  three  quarters  of  .a  mile  from 
the  ocean.  Reaching  the  roaring  stream, 
we  followed  it  down  under  the  shade  of  the 
redwoods  across  a  rustic  bridge  and  finally 
came  out  on  a  cleared  spot  where  four 
immense  limekilns  are  situated.  Tow- 
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ering  above  on  the  left  were  immense 
cliffs  of  marble  from  which  the  lime 
was  burned.  We  continued  down  the 
canon  from  the  kilns  over  a  broad  and 
evenly  graded  road  to  the  south  fork  and 
thence  through  a  group  of  deserted  build- 
ings to  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Here  a 
bold  point  projecting  into  the  ocean  has 
been  leveled  off  and  machinery  erected  for 
loading  by  cable  the  ships  anchored  off  in 
the  ocean. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  and  charming  re- 
treats along  this  wild  coast  none  are  love- 
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Her  or  more  picturesque  than  Mill  Creek 
canon.  The  mountains  rise  over  four  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  very  short  distance  and  are 
deeply  gashed  by  the  two  forks  of  the  clear 
cold  stream.  The  view  of  the  ocean  cliffs 
from  the  landing  is  grand,  as  is  also  that 
up  the  caflon  toward  the  summit.  At  pres- 
ent this  place  is  entirely  deserted,  while 
the  young  trees  and  bushes  over-growing 
the  road  and  the  general  air  of  decay  add 
to  its  romantic  nature.  From  Mill  creek 
our  trail  keeps  close  to  the  ocean  for  sev- 
eral miles,  past  Vicente  creek  and  then 
down  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs  to  avoid 
the  canons.  Following  this  we  came  upon 
a  strip  of  nearly  level  land  bordering  the 
ocean  for  five  or  six  miles.  It  is  known  as 
Pacific  valley,  the  home  of  several  families. 
Here  to  our  astonishment  we  found  wagon 
roads  and  were  puzzled  to  know  how  wagons 
could  have  reached  this  spot  with  only  the 
roughest  of  trails  across  the  mountains. 
It  appeared  that  the  people  of  these  isolated 
districts  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  their 
supplies  once  a  year  from  San  Francisco. 
Several  club  together  and  buy  a  bill  of 
of  goods  and  in  the  fall  during  a  spell  of 
quiet  weather,  one  of  the  little  freight 
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steamers  will  stop  at  different  points  and 
land  the  supplies.  This  is  not  always  ac- 
complished without  danger  and  loss,  as  the 
freight  has  to  be  sent  ashore  in  small  boats 
and  accidents  frequently  happen  in  the 
breakers.  In  this  manner  the  wagons  were 
taken  to  this  remote  valley. 

From  Pacific  valley  we  again  took  up  the 
trail,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  rugged 
mountains  which  almost  overhang  the  ocean. 
We  climbed  upward  along  the  ridges  for  sev- 
eral miles,  following  a  part  of  the  way  an 
old  road  to  the  Cruikshank  mines,  and  then 
turned  off  to  a  dim  trail.  None  but  a  moun- 
taineer could  follow  such  a  trail.  It  leads 
up  to  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet 
along  the  brink  of  an  almost  precipitous 
descent  to  the  seemingly  glassy  ocean  away 
beneath.  What  a  glorious  view  is  obtained 
from  different  points  of  this  trail!  Away 
to  the  south  thirty-five  miles  we  could  dimly 
see  the  outlines  of  the  white  rocks  at  the 
Piedra  Blanca  lighthouse;  to  the  north  the 
mountains  finally  blend  with  the  sea.  Be- 
low, so  far  down  that  we  could  hear  no  sound 
of  the  breakers,  we  could  see  them  dashing 
against  the  rock-bound  coast,  while  faintly 
now  and  then  the  screech  of  the  sea  gull 
rose  on  the  quiet  air. 

The  trail  now  took  us  past  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  V  o'cano,  a  great  mass  of 
crumbling  lava  which  flowed  out  ages  ago. 
Passing  this  open  rocky  stretch,  we  de- 
scended into  another  of  the  deep  cafions, 
dark  and  cool  with  its  rushing  water  tempt- 
ing to  rest.  To  climb  out  we  had  to  ascend 
a  thousand  feet,  which  brought  us  to  the 
summit  of  another  ridge,  from  which  we 
gradually  descended  to  still  another  gorge. 
From  this  we  climbed  through  the  dense 
timber  to  a  pretty  little  table  land  facing 
the  caflon  and  bounded  beyond  by  higher 
mountains. 

We  had  at  last  reached  the  famed  Cruik- 
shank ranch.  This  is  the  earliest  spot  set- 
tled by  Americans  in  all  these  mountains, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  although 
most  difficult  of  access,  for  beauty  of  loca- 
tion there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  It 
is  a  typical  mountain  retreat  and  would  sat- 
isfy the  most  exacting  of  recluses.  It  lies 
at  an  altitude  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  ocean  and  about  two  miles  distant.  The 
little  flat  is  framed  in  a  setting  of  pine  - 
covered  mountains,  rising  over  one  thousand 
feet  higher,  while  on  the  lower  side  it  is 
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cut  off  by  an  abrupt  descent  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  to  a  cool  redwood  canon.  On  the 
west  opens  the  endless  vista  of  the  Pacific. 
At  the  corner  of  the  clearing  nearest  the 
canon  there  is  a  group  of  tall  slender  red- 
woods, and  a  little  above,  overshadowing  the 
large  spring  of  cold  water,  is  a  weeping 
willow.  The  old  house  is  made  entirely  of 
split  lumber  and  is  now  partly  overgrown 
with  vines.  Around  it  lies  the  orchard  and 
vineyard,  containing  all  the  fruits  which 
can  be  grown  in  that  climate.  This  old  and 
romantic  place  is  sadly  dilapidated  now, 
but  is  most  attractive  to  the  lover  of  quiet 
beauty.  It  is  seventeen  miles  by  trail  to 
the  nearest  wagon  road  and  is  thus  all  but 
secluded  from  the  world.  A  trail  leads 
down  from  the  ranch  to  the  ocean  cliffs, 
where  there  is  an  attractive  soda  spring. 
The  spring  is  reached  with  some  difficulty 
but  it  is  well  worth  the  effort.  It  is  richly 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  other  minerals.  The  deposits 
from  the  water  have  formed  a  beautiful 
terrace  on  the  steep  slope  facing  the  ocean. 
On  the  lower  side  the  terrace  is  about 
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twenty  feet  high  and  on  the  top  it  is  flat.  The 
spring  issues  from  the  center  and  flows 
down  over  the  vertical  face,  leaving  a  deep 
red  stain.  A  little  above  are  interesting 
stalactitic  caves. 

Prom  the  Cruikshank  ranch  there  are 
two  trails  to  the  outer  world.  One  contin- 
ues down  the  coast  and  the  other  crosses  the 
mountains  by  the  Cruikshank  mines  to  New- 
hall  and  Jolon.  If  we  take  the  coast  trail, 
it  leads  over  a  projecting  mountain  spur  on 
the  south  and  then,  after  several  miles  of 
zigzagging  along  the  steep  slopes  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  ocean,  finally  descends 
in  order  to  cross  the  canon  of  Salmon 
creek.  A  rather  tiresome  climb  takes  us 
upon  the  mountains  again,  but  it  is  only  six 
miles  more  to  the  end  of  the  road  leading 
up  to  the  coast  from  San  Simeon.  We  soon 
come  in  sight  of  a  sloping  mesa  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  proper  and  make  out  two 
or  three  scattered  houses.  Here  we  can 
exchange  our  saddles  for  wagons,  and  after 
crossing  San  Co  Po  Jo  creek,  have  a  drive 
over  an  open  rolling  country,  a  part  of  the 
Hearst  ranch,  to  the  town  of  San  Simeon. 
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II.— AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  "DOWN  THE  COAST" 


BY  L.  MAYNARD  DIXON. 


The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
[Over  the  hills]  came  he: 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  in  the  night 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 


-  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 


ARTINEZ  went  away  to 
San  Francisco  and  left 
me  in  Monterey,  beauti- 
fully puffed  with  poison 
oak,  -  -  which  grows 
among  the  huckleber- 
ries. But  Santiago,  see- 
ing that  my  plight  was 
sad,  took  pity  on  me  and 
steamed  a  brown  tea  of 
lui  'I  ii*<> '  and  salt,  which  he  cured  me  with, 
most  miraculously,  in  three  days.  And  after 
he  had  learned  that  I  could  make  a  compli- 
mentary sketch  of  him  on  short  notice, —  he 
knew  he  was  handsome,  —  and  also  that  my 
gear  was  otherwise  harmless,  he  invited 
me  "  down  the  coast "  to  help  him  bring  in 
some  horses. 

"  Down  the  coast "  is  a  saying  in  Monte- 
rey that  attracts  the  stranger's  attention. 
It  is  of  a  far  sad  land,  with  a  veil  upon  it 
which  is  not  pierced  by  explanations.  If 
anything  is  down  the  coast,  that  is  all  that 
need  be  said  of  it.  You  hear  that  Down 
the  ('oast  is  a  place  of  pine-trees  and  fog; 
and  that  there  are  two  divisions  of  it:  First, 
where  there  is  a  road,  and  second,  where 
there  is  no  road.  The  first  is  the  introduc- 
tion, so  to  speak,  but  the  second  is  the 
"  real  thing,"  and  certainly  not  meant  for 
fat  people. 

Santiago  was  a  younger  son  of  a  noble 
Spanish  house,  and  had  many  brothers  and 
uncles  and  cousins,  who  among  them  held  a 
large  estate,  decrepit  with  litigation.  He 
was  of  a  sharp-nosed,  sharp-chinned,  sharp- 
eyed  type;  and  he  was  lithe  and  knew  how 
to  ride,  —  a  fine  "  caballero,"  as  the  girls 
called  him. 

So  it  came  about  that  upon  a  morning  in 
July  he  overtook  me  at  the  far  end  of  the 
introductory  staging  (which  does  not  count) 
with  his  little  roan  mare,  and  we  covered  a 
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rough  thirty  miles  that  day,  riding  and  walk- 
ing by  turns. 

That  was  a  drear  stretch,  alternately 
foggy  and  glaring  hot.  The  rocky  hillsides 
were  ranged  by  straying,  wild-eyed  cattle 
of  a  long-horned  New  Mexican  breed,  and 
grown  over  mostly  with  sage  brush,  lupines, 
and  a  flimsy  kind  of  yucca,  with  chaparral 
far  above.  The  trail  was  interestingly 
capricious,  and  untrustworthy  with  the 
crumbling  rocks  of  the  coast  hills;  and  along 
it  we  scrambled,  occasionally  crossing  little 
redwood  caflons  that  guided  small  streams 
dashing  downward  to  the  sea.  Santiago 
had  a  spasmodic  way  of  letting  loose  stray 
verses  of  plaintive  Spanish  ditties,  (for  my 
life  I  could  not  catch  them,)  which  seemed 
to  belong  naturally  with  the  surroundings; 
and  one  'especially  which  always  ended, 

"Adios.  burrito,  siempre  responded,  '  Yes.'" 

"  Ranches"  --  they  could  not  be  called  so 
elsewhere  in  California  —  we  came  upon 
along  the  trail  at  intervals  regulated  by  the 
occurrence  of  good  caflons.  Their  little 
garden- patches,  literally  patched  to  the  hill- 
side, stood  up  at  independent  angles.  And 
between  them  were  barren,  crooked  miles. 
There  the  trail  ran  out  upon  and  around  the 
bare  shoulders  of  the  hills,  and  along  beside 
the  sea  that  rumbled  beneath,  with  the  top 
of  the  narrow  range  high  tfpon  the  left, 
shutting  out  the  dry  caflons,  and  further, 
the  glad  valleys,  that  lie  beyond.  That  is 
the  end  of  all  things ;  the  next  door  to  No- 
where. 

"  At  the  turn  of  the  lane  "  after  such  a 
stretch  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  good 
thing,  a  haven,  which  was  Bert  Stevens's 
place, 

That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown. 
Far  beyond   it  lies  the  fairest,  coolest 
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canon  for  miles.  And  we  rode  down  beside 
the  little  orchard,  the  blackberry  vines,  and 
the  beehive,  to  the  log  trough  by  the  stable 
under  the  redwoods.  "  Bert "  bade  us  enter 
and  eat  venison,  and  thick  white  bread  with 
honey,  —  so  we  were  happy.  His  sitting 
room  (for  he  had  one  with  a  big  stone  fire- 
place, of  course)  was  littered  with  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco 
papers,  over  which  he  wagged  his  gray 
beard  and  putfed,  or  rather  popped,  his 
briarwood.  He  was  a  hermit  almost,  for 
he  was  a  lone  bachelor,  and  seemingly  a 
woman-hater,  — if  there  is  such  a  thing,  — 
a  philosopher  somewhat,  and  a  good  talker, 
too,  for  he  was  evidently  well  read.  Also, 
he  was  a  good  cook,  as  we  were  then  de- 
lighted to  realize,  and  no  doubt  a  good  shot, 
as  his  row  of  "  shootin'  irons  "  looked  like 
old  friends.  We  talked  at  length,  Santiago 
giving  him  all  the  news,  —  for  a  man  is 
glad  of  company  "  down  the  coast,"  and  the 
parting  guest  is  not  speeded. 

That  evening,  as  the  sun  was  quivering 
on  the  far  edge  of  the  sea,  we  passed 
through  "  The  Springs  "  (the  great-natural- 
hot-sulphur-springs-health-resort  where  no- 
body comes  who  does  not  have  to)  and  on 
beyond,  up  and  around  through  a  little 
canon,  half  a  mile,  to  the  next  hill.  It  was 
a  long  sway-backed  one,  and  in  the  sag  were 
the  house  and  vineyard  of  Don  Demas,  elder 
brother  to  Santiago.  There  we  did  eat  and 
sleep! 

Never  was  man  like  unto  Don  Demas. 
Happy-go-lucky  always;  jolly  or  furious  as 
the  case  might  be  or  the  occasion  prompted. 

Once  when  he  took  me  out  to  help  him 
herd  stock,  he  said,  after  looking  thought- 
ful for  a  while:  "  I  am  very  excitable.  If  I 
swear  at  y'u  y'u  know  it  iss  not  insoolt.  1 
am  very  excitable." 

The  folk  called  him  "  Deemus,"  which  was 
picturesque,  and  did  very  well,  as  he  an- 
swered to  it.  They  liked  him,  too.  He 
had  a  house  built  all  of  home-made  lumber, 
split  from  the  redwood  in  the  cafion  beyond 
the  hill.  It  had  but  one  room,  furnished 
with  a  table  down  the  middle  from  door  to 
door,  a  bench,  two  chairs,  two  beds,  (a  cur- 
tain around  his  own,)  two  guns,  and  a  pile 
of  harness,  tools,  saddles,  lumber,  riatas, 
boxes,  groceries,  and  deer  skins.  He  also 
had  a  wife, —  with  red  hair  and  a  kind 
heart, —  some  "  chicks  and  turks,"  a  cross 
old  collie,  two  jolly  hounds,  and  a  band 


of  wild  horses  and  wilder  cattle  upon  the 
hills. 

As  for  Demas's  personal  appearance,  it 
was  mostly  tatters.  His  square,  springy 
figure  seemed  to  appear  best  when  worst 
clothed.  His  affection  was  divided  between 
two  hats, —  but  what  they  had  been  at  first 
I  could  never  learn, —  a  black  felt  arrange- 
ment of  scollops  that  wilted  about  his  ears 
and  over  his  eyes;  and  a  thing  he  called  his 
"  cap,"  —  an  awful  example  of  what  the 
other  was  coming  to, —  a  crown  with  sundry 
pieces  of  brim.  Whenever  they  were  ill- 
adjusted  he  would  doff  the  thing  and  tear 
off  a  piece. 

The  seasons  pressed  hard  upon  Demas. 
There  was  no  m(ifian<t  with  them, —  every- 
thing was  noir.  And  he  must  make  some 
more  lumber  to  complete  his  house;  he 
must  build  a  pig-sty;  he  must  cut  his  bar- 
ley, which  was  ripe  long  ago,  and  mean- 
while have  the  barn  built  to  put  it  in;  he 
must  go  to  town  for  many  things.  (And  at 
this  last  Isabelle  looked  sad.  She  had  mar- 
ried "  Deemus  "  to  keep  him  straight,  she 
said ;  —  but  when  he  went  to  town  —  !)  But 
if  luck  was  hard  he  would  say,  "  Y'u  must  n't 
let  little  things  like  that  trouble  y'u,"  and 
smile  a  sweaty  smile.  Laziness  may  be  the 
Spanish  nature,  though  if  it  is  so  it  was  not 
noticeable  in  Don  Demas. 

Dear  to  my  memory  also  is  Juan  Pate. 
After  the  lamp  was  lit  he  would  come  up 
from  "The  Spring,"  walking  through  the 
vines  between  the  baying  hounds,  to  play 
a  game  of  cribbageor  Pedro  with  "Deemus." 
There  was  something  sternly  lovable  about 
the  fellow, —  the  hard  kindliness  that  his 
lean  jaw  and  keen  gray  eyes  expressed. 
His  hair  and  moustache  were  the  color  of 
dust;  and  his  whole  bearing  was  the  quiet, 
deliberate  way  of  the  man  who  can  handle 
horses.  He  spoke  Spanish  like  a  Mexican; 
and  his  English  rarely  betrayed  his  Irish 
parentage  by  a  slight  turn  of  phrase.  Be- 
side, Juan  Pate  was  more  a  gentleman  in 
his  way  than  many  a  man  who  is  more  used 
to  evening  dress.  He  is  such  a  man  as  only 
Owen  Wister  can  fitly  describe. 

One  day  when  the  brothers  were  discuss- 
ing a  suitable  site  for  the  barn  beside  the 
"  orchard  "  fence,  Ole  Man  Dolan  rode  over 
to  remark  that  he  would  like  some  fresh 
beef.  From  his  talk  I  judged  that  he  was 
from  near  Blarney  Castle: —  He  never  seen 
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Deemus  lookin'  so  well;  and  how  was 
Deemus's  wife?  The  orchard  was  lookin' 
nice,  too,  and  that  corn  was  comin'  up 
bully,  (which  it  was  not,)  and  would  sure 
yield  a  fine  crop. 

Meanwhile  Santiago  whispered  in  my  ear 
that  the  Wild  Man,  as  he  called  him,  had 
the  joy  of  a  fabulous  fortune:  fifteen  thou- 
sand or  so,  and  maybe  twenty!  I  sketched 
him,  whereat  the  caballero  wriggled  with 
glee.  Dolan  also  had  a  nice  young  wife, — 
number  Two  or  Three, —  a  "raft  o' kids," 
and  a  very  ram-shacklety  little  place.  Also, 
any  number  of  pigs;  and  if  they  were  not 
kept  in  the  parlor  they  had  the  next  thing, 
to  it,  for  they  swarmed  at  the  front  door 
and  at  the  back. 

So,  several  days  later,  one  morning  when 
the  sun  got  up  to  where  he  could  see  down 
upon  the  sea  side  of  the  hills,  he  found  us 
—  the  brothers,  Juan  Pate,  and  me  —  half- 
way to  the  top  among  steep  slopes  of  dan- 
gerous footing,  where  the  wild  oats  grew 
tall.  And  Pate  was  saying:  "You'd  ought 
to  get  a  deer  over  to  that  canon  if  you  'd 
get  up  here  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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ing.  See, —  there  's  tracks  now.  No,  them 
over  there  's  hog  tracks." 

We  came  upon  a  little  band  of  horses, 
and  after  some  skirmishing  Juan  roped  a 
spry  chestnut  mare,  changed  his  saddle  to 
her,  and  up  we  went  again  while  the  sun 
scorched  us  merrily.  The  cattle  were  some- 
where up  there  in  the  chaparral,  and  as 
there  were  several  ways  to  reach  them  Pate 
chose  one  which  demanded  close  attention. 
Over  ridges  and  through  gulches,  under 
and  between  menacing  arms  and  elbows  of 
oak,  and  up-hill  again,  we  went,  with  Pate 
in  the  lead,  and  all  of  us  swearing  in  the 
best  of  humor. 

Santiago  grinned  now  and  again,  asking 
"How  d' y'u  like  thiss,  Kid?  I  show  y'u 
some  mountains  now!" 

I  said  that  eastward  of  the  plains  he 
might  find  greater, —  but  that  was  a  fable 
to  him. 

Finally  our  way  was  through  the  passable 
part  of  a  chaparral  thicket  and  out  on  a 
steep  hillside  of  crumbling  rock  and  sliding 
sand, —  impassable  rocks  above,  impassable 
chaparral  below.  And  here,  as  it  was  all 
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horse  or  man  could  do  to  stand  alone,  we  dis- 
mounted and  led  our  broncos.  With  the 
sand  shooting  away  from  under  your  feet, 
and  your  horse  trying  to  run  up  your  spine, 
it  was  something  like  exercise.  When  we 
made  a  half-way  stop,  with  a  few  remarks 
I  asked  what  in  blazes  they  had  brought 
me  to. 

"0,"  said  Demas  joyously,  "this  is  a 
wagon-road, —  wait  '11  we  get  a  little  higher 
up!" 

So  higher  up  we  got,  and  over  the  top  of 
the  ridge  even  Pate  the  strong  was  glad  to 
rest  in  the  shade  of  tjje^pines. 

Fresh  tracks  ip^tfie  trails  along  the  hill 
led  us  through  a  gap  and  some  chaparral 
beyond  the  head  of  a  rocky  gulch,  where 
Pate's  bulldog  found  that  the  cattle  we 
sought  had  taken  up  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion in  a  dense  bunch  of  chaparral.  As  I 
was  not  expected  to  be  of  much  use,  Demas 
gave  me  his  gun  to  lug,  —  he  had  charac- 
teristically brought  it  along  in  case  he 
might  see  a  deer,  —  and  presently  a  stirrup, 
with  a  moderately  heavy  tapaiiern  upon  it. 


which  had  come  off  among  the  rocks.  Our 
column  had  formed  a  semicircle  in  extended 
order,  and  the  engagement  began  with 
much  yelling,  crashing  of  brush,  and  ran- 
dom rock-throwing.  Pate  sent  in  the  dog; 
we  heard  barkings  and  bellowings,  and  soon 
he  came  out  with  a  knowing  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  licking  his  chops.  At  last,  after  much 
working  around,  and  more  noise,  the  enemy 
suddenly  evacuated  the  stronghold,  and  I 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  splendid  dash,  in 
which  I  madly  joined.  To  me,  the  rest  of 
it  was,  and  is  still,  a  terra  cotta  and  green 
blur  of  cow,  man,  horse,  dog,  rocks,  and 
chaparral. 

When  the  vision  passed  I  found  myself 
half  a  mile  down  the  hill  and  their  trail  lost 
among  red  rocks  and  brush.  So  I  went  on 
and  down,  over  more  rocks  and  through 
more  brush,  until  the  rocks  would  no  longer 
let  me  pass,  nor  the  brush  let  me  through. 
Far  away  below  there  was  Demas,  wildly 
gesticulating  to  me,  (and  no  doubt  saying 
things  that  were  "not  insoolt,")  and  then  he 
disappeared  suddenly  over  the  verge  of  the 
hill. 

I  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  manzanita 
and  had  a  talk  about  it  with  my  horse;  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  the  case 
in  any  way,  so  I  tightened  the  cinch  and 
went  back.  Before  I  got  out  I  could  hear 
water  running  in  gullies  that  were  dry  when 
I  reached  them.  Further  down  Juan  Pate 
hailed  me  from  under  a  little  bunch  of  oaks, 
where  he  was  keeping  a  lone  watch  over 
the  silence  of  the  great  cafion  below.  There 
the  brothers  had  followed  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  desired  cow,  and  Pate  was 
expecting  as  unexpected  a  reappearance. 
He  was  evidently  ill  pleased,  and  refusing 
to  talk,  took  a  nap  while  I  regarded  his 
great  back  and  shoulders,  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cafion  with  almost  equal  wonder. 
The  panting  dog  whined,  and  explored  the 
.neighboring  gullies  for  water. 

Then  came  a  far  faint  shout  from  the  un- 
known below:  "'tim  'own!  'urn  'own!"  I 
woke  Pate;  and  as  he  went  break-neck 
around  the  scoop  of  the  hill  beyond,  I  ad- 
mir.ed  again.  And  taking  my  uselessness 
at  heart,  I  followed  the  trail  for  home, 
where  the  madam  scolded  me  well  for  de- 
serting the  cause. 

Next  day  I  saw  the  Cause,  and  was  still 
more  willing  to  desert.  After  scuffling  and 
scrambling  through  the  lupins,  in  the  bushes, 
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and  along  the  brinks  of  gulches,  with  Pate 
and  Santiago  attached  with  riatas,  and  the 
bulldog  to  an  ear,  —  after  nearly  hooking 
Santiago  and  his  mount  into  an  arroyo  be- 
low, —  she  landed  in  the  bottom  of  it  her- 
self by  rolling  down  the  bank,  —  Pate  and 
his  horse  sliding  after  at  the  end  of  the 
riata.  And  there,  as  she  would  not  be  dis- 
lodged, we  made  her  into  good  wild  beef- 
steak and  quarters. 

Mrs.  Demas  and  one  of  the  misses  from  the 
Springs  came  down  to  officiate,  and  right 
there  beside  the  little  stream  we  had  a  bar- 
becue, and  gave  the  dogs  the  bones;  for  — 
paradox !  —  in  this  land  of  cattle  fresh  meat 
is  a  rarity,  (though  that  is  no  pun,)  and 
milk  and  butter  ditto.  In  fact,  venison  is 
more  common  than  beef. 

"  We  must  make  a  trip  to  Big  cafion  for 
a  fish  and  a  hunt,"  said  Demas;  so  after 
"  manana  "  in  the  true  Spanish  style,  he  fin- 
ally "  threw  up  his  job,"  and  we  started. 
It  was  sunset  as  we  went  down  into  the 
shadowy  depths  of  Big  canon,  amid  the  tall 
brush,  scouting  for  deer  on  the  way.  It 
was  nearly  dark  as  we  rode  in  among  smoul- 
dering logs  and  blazing  manzanitas  where 
someone  had  been  burning  off  the  under- 
growth ;  and  Demas  was  telling  of  his  chase 
of  the  "  terrible  big  buck  "  he  just  did  n't 
get,  when  we  came  suddenly  upon  Ole  Man 
Dolan  at  his  lone  campfire  by  the  creek. 

He  was  a  bit  grumpy  at  first,  for  Big 
canon  was  his  own  preserve,  and  we  were  a 
hunting  party;  and  I  had  made  some  rash 
remark  about  the  wickedness  of  charring 
the  beauty  of  the  hills  with  fire.  Demas 
whispered  that  we  must  get  him  in  a  good 
humor,  and  so  we  did.  Permission  to  hunt 
asked  and  given,  he  made  us  welcome  at 
last  and  we  partook  of  his  meat.  We  built 
a  merry  fire,  and  told  funny  stories  until 
late.  And  when  we  ceased  our  noise  and 
laughing  to  sleep,  we  heard  the  stream 
softly  laughing  at  us,  gurgling  by  under 
the  silent  heavens  and  the  myriad  stars. 

My  arising  was  simple  in  the  morning, 
for  I  was  not  hampered  with  a  blanket,  and 
I  came  up  standing  with  one  jump.  The 
Wild  Man  observed  me  blandly,  and  at 
breakfast  remarked: — 

"  He's  a  mighty  soople  young  man,  —  did 
ye  see  the  way  he  got  up  this  mornin'? 
An'  slep'  all  night  without  no  blanket,  too. 
Y'u'd  never  take  him  fer  a  city  feller,  now 
would  ye?" 


"Oh  you  are  joshing!"  said  I  modestly. 
Whereat  Dolan  remained  solemn,  while  the 
brothers  whooped  with  merriment.  And  I 
have  never  known  what  the  joke  was. 

That  was  fish  day,  for  there  were  many 
glittering  trout  in  the  green  waters  of  that 
stream.  I  was  delighted  to  find  the  "  brown 
hackle  "  fly  I  had  made  with  some  dog  hair 
and  turkey  feathers  stand  the  critical  test 
wondrous  well,  for  it  was  nonsense,  they 
said,  to  angle  for  trout  with  anything  but 
worms  or  grasshoppers.  But  where  is  the 
art  in  that? 

Fishing  ethics  command  you,  "  Throw 
back  the  little  ones "  ;  and  when,  on  com- 
paring catches,  I  quoted  the  rule  to  Santi- 
ago I  was  as  surprised  as  he  to  find  the  idea 
altogether  new  to  him. 

The  celebrated  "Man  and  Woman  Tramp" 
took  lunch  with  us  that  day.  The  brothers 
were  delighted  and  talk  was  eagerly  pro- 
longed. Now,  to  me,  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  these  two, —  a  young  man 
and  a  very  young  wife  from  "south  o' 
Market,"  as  we  say  in  San  Francisco, —  but 
all  the  neighborhood  was  aflame  with  excited 
curiosity. 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  man  and  woman 
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tramp  comin'  down  the  coast  ? "  they  would 
ask;  and  daily  note  was  kept  of  their  pro- 
gress:—  "Now  they  are  at  So-and-So,"  or 
"  They  expect  to  make  Somebody-or-Other's 
tomorrow."  "  They  say  they  are  man  and 
wife,  and  what  do  you  think  about  it?" 

It  seemed  they  were  taking  a  pleasure 
trip  afoot,  over  this  rough  trail, —  a  queer 
honey -moon,  surely,  with  the  poison-oak! 
But  it  was  more  romantic  to  believe  it  an 
elopement,  which  was  not  improbable. 

So  we  departed  from  that  place,  and  on 
the  bare  top  of  the  hill  met  Pate  and  an- 
other vaquero,  who  rode  back  with  us.  On 
the  way  Demas  shot  a  deer,  down  the  hill 
among  the  brush,  the  rest  of  us  watching 
him  from  above.  The  hills  ended  here  ab- 
ruptly in  great  bluffs,  yellow  and  gray 
against  the  shimmering  sea,  which  reached 
away  and  away  to  nowhere.  Even  big  Juan 
next  me  seemed  but  a  midget.  And  over 


and  beyond  everything  the  great  sky  was 
empty,  but  for  the  sun  that  stood  upon  its 
western  rim  and  sent  long  shadows  from  us 
into  spaces  unfathomed. 

After  other  "  mananas  "  this  look  at  such 
an  odd  bit  of  life  among  the  quail,  the  cot- 
tontails, and  the  rattlesnakes  in  the  sage- 
brush, was  ended  by  a  return  to  town. 

Santiago  stopped  with  a  friend  on  the  way 
in,  because  he  could  not  travel  on  Sunday; 
and  as  Demas's  horse  gave  out  after  I  had 
left  him  talking  with  a  friend,  I  did  not  see 
him  there  until  the  next  day.  He  was 
standing  before  a  grog-shop,  looking  happy. 
(I  thought  of  his  Isabelle.) 

"  Come  and  have  a  smile  [with  me,"  he 
said,  grinning,  "  it  won't  hurt  y'u." 

"  No,  thank  you,  boss,"  I  answered,  "I  've 
just  had  one." 

And  there  I  left  him. 


AWAITING    THE    RAIN 


A  LL,  all,  is  still. 

The  antlered  oaks  upreaching  in  cathedral  arches  high, 
Give  forth  no  sound. 

Wrapped  in  their  drooping  cerements  of  stiffened  moss, 
They  stand  as  mourners  o'er  a  world  struck  dead  in  prime. 

The  bleached  grapes  cover  all  the  earth 

And  on  the  long  dead  roads,  dust-heaped  and  parched, 

Tall  ghostly  bordering  weeds,  full-foliaged  all, 

Yet  stark  and  colorless,  stir  not, 

The  sea  lies  silent,  and  erst  moaning  in  its  sleep, 

Smothers  its  sobs  and  tells  no  tales. 

My  idle  hands  fall  listless,  waiting  for  some  sign, 

The  whiles  the  silence  aches  with  dumbness. 

Sudden  —  as  though  a  soul  were  born  — 

A  "mountain  thrush"  bursts  into  song,— 

Clearing  the  dumb-struck  air  as  with  a  lance  from  heaven! 


H.    Winthmji    Waring. 


THE    CONVERSION    OF    AH    LEW    SING 


BY  M.  AUSTIN 


'  The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar." 


|H  LEW  SING  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  vegetable 
garden     between     the 
stock  yard  and  the  rail- 
road bridge,  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the   Sum- 
merfield  canal.     He  was 
the  lankest,   obliquest- 
eyed  celestial  that  ever 
combined  an  expression 
of    childlike  innocence 
with  the  appearance  of  having  fallen  into  a 
state  of  permanent  disrepair,  an  outward 
seeming  that  much  belied  the  inner  man. 

Previous  to  his  conversion,  his  ideas,  if 
he  had  any,  in  regard  to  the  Deity,  were 
hazy  in  the  extreme ;  but  his  convictions  on 
the  subject  of  devils  were  concise  and  dog- 
matic. There  were  about  three  hundred, 
according  to  Lew  Sing's  computation;  all  of 
the  most  malevolent  type. 

If  the  potatoes  rotted,  if  the  celery 
rusted,  if  the  cabbages  failed  to  head,  or 
the  blight  got  his  early  peas,  Lew  Sing  was 
at  no  loss  where  to  lay  the  blame.  All  of 
these  things  frequently  happened,  notwith- 
standing that  he  burned  punk  at  the  four 
corners  of  his  fields,  and  at  all  the  foot- 
bridges that  crossed  his  irregular  ditches, 
which  were  so  narrow  and  low  that  no  sort 
of  a  devil  could  cross  without  wetting  his 
feet, —  a  thing  to  which  Chinese  devils  are 
very  much  averse. 

Bpt  in  spite  of  the  devils  and  a  brisk  com- 
petition Jn  the  vegetable  trade,  Lew  Sing 
was  able  to  put,  by  a  moiety  of  his  earnings, 
whicS  he  further  increased  by  judicious 
speculation  with  his  friends  Chock  Sin,  Sam 
Kee,  and  Foo  Chou,  choice  spirits  all. 
Chock  Sin  was  more  ignonant  and  cunning 
than  Lew  Sing;  Sam  Kee  was  worse  than 
Chock  Sir.,  and  Foo  Chou  was  the  epitome 
of  highbiriilerism.  When  Foo  Chou  could 
dupe  his  friends,  he  did  so;  when  he  could 
not,  he  consoled  himself  that  none  of  them 
would  ever  be  able  to  fleece  him.  But  in 
this  he  reckoned  without  Lew  Sing. 
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The  speculations  of  Foo  Chou  were  vari- 
ous, including  by  preference  anything  suffi- 
ciently lawless  and  dangerous  to  make  other 
people  afraid  of  doing  it.  One  of  these 
chances  of  fortune  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  person  of  Li  Choi,  whose  father  had 
previously  sold  her  for  a  sixteenth  interest 
in  a  tea  store  on  Dupont  street.  Li  Choi 
had  very  small  feet  and  very  large  ear- 
rings, and  smooth  glistening  bands  of  hair 
with  an  astonishing  number  of  jade  orna- 
ments stuck  in  them.  Foo  Chou  expected 
to  make  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars 
on  her,  and  Foo  Chou  was  a  judge  of  mar- 
ketable women.  But  the  cunningest  of 
speculators  comes  to  grief  now  and  then, 
and  Foo  Chou  made  the  mistake  of  his  life 
when  he  brought  his  three  friends  to  the 
close  red-curtained  room  where  his  prop- 
erty was  sequestered,  and  permitted  them 
to  gaze  through  the  hole  he  had  cut  in  the 
door  to  display  the  charms  of  Li  Choi. 

The  eyes  of  Lew  Sing  had  no  sooner  be- 
held her  than  the  heart  of  Lew  Sing  was 
consumed  by  love.  Forthwith  he  began  to 
suffer  the  pangs  of  disappointed  affection, 
for  his  potato  crop,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
devils,  perhaps  to  a  superfluity  of  water, 
was  a  failure,  and  the  purse  of  Lew  Sing 
did  not  contain  an  equivalent  for  so  much 
loveliness.  While  he  debated  the  possibil- 
ity of  inducing  that  hardened  piece  of  ras- 
cality to  abate  the  price  for  friendship's 
sake,  Foo  Chou  was  growing  morose.  No 
purchaser  was  forthcoming  for  the  lovely 
Li  Choi,  and  she  was  costing  him  dear  for 
her  keep,  besides  wasting  her  loveliness 
with  secret  tears. 

It  was  not  because  of  any  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  her  charms  that  Foo  Chou  did  not 
espouse  her  himself. 

In  the  gambling  dens  of  Summerfield's 
Chinatown,  Foo  Chou  was  known  as  the 
most  inveterate  and  unluckiest  gambler  of 
them  all,  and  no  profitable  villanies  being 
at  hand,  nothing  but  a  cash  price  for  Li 
Choi  could  replenish  his  failing  fortunes. 
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What  maiden  fears  and  childish  terrors 
and  dread  of  outraged  womanhood  were  en- 
dured in  that  little  red-curtained  room  no 
one  knew.  No  one,  unless,  perhaps  Ah  Poo, 
who  was  grandfather  at  large  to  all  the 
little  pig-tailed  celestials  in  Chinatown.  He 
might  have  heard  her  crying  as  he  squatted 
under  her  window  while  his  shaved  and  san- 
daled little  charges  made  a  skipping  rope 
of  his  grizzled  queue,  which  was  pieced  out 
an  extra  length  for  that  especial  accommo- 
dation. 

The  pretty  face  of  Li  Choi  looked  out  be- 
tween the  curtains  at  the  wrinkled,  kindly 
visage  of  Ah  Foo  and  took  heart  of  hope. 
Foo  Chou,  coming  one  morning  to  take 
stock  of  his  property,  found  a  strange  key 
in  the  door  and  the  room  empty.  Great, 
was  the  wrath  of  Foo  Chou,  and  such  the 
questioning  and  gesticulating  and  running 
to  and  fro  that  grandfather  Foo  had  to 
move  his  charges  quite  two  blocks  away  to 
escape  being  trodden  upon.  Later,  word 
came  to  Foo  Chou  that  his  property  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  mission,  whose  gray 
walls  towered  at  least  a  story  and  a  half 
above  the  shabby  roofs  that  sheltered  China- 
town. 

Foo  Chou  and  his  kind  looked  with  marked 
disfavor  on  the  mission  and  its  mistress, 
whose  success  in  luring  profitable  females 
from  their  rightful  masters  was  looked  upon 
as  an  unwarrantable  interference  in  trade. 


The  friends  of  Foo  Chou  advised  an  appeal 
to  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  his  property. 
Not  of  course  that  the  law  of  this  enlight- 
ened country  recognized  the  lovely  Li  Choi 
as  a  legal  chattel,  but  any  number  of  re- 
spectable merchants  in  Chinatown  were 
ready  to  swear  to  being  the  husband,  father, 
brother,  or  otherwise  legal  guardian,  pray- 
ing her  restoration  to  his  loving  protection. 
The  thing  had  been  done  before,  but  Foo 
Chou  deemed  it  inadvisable  for  several  rea- 
sons, chief  of  which  was  the  recollection  of 
a  recent  encounter  with  the  law  on  his  own 
account  in  a  little  operation  connected  with 
the  opium  trade  in  which  Foo  Chou  had  come 
hardly  off. 

For  the  present  until  some  better  plan 
could  be  devised  Li  Choi  must  remain  where 
she  was.  True,  she  might  be  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  she  was  safe  against  any 
other  chance  and  cost  him  nothing.  As  for 
Christianity,  Foo  Chou  had  never  seen  a 
case  of  it  so  bad  it  could  not  be  cured  with 
two  or  three  judicious  beatings,  neverthe- 
less, he  must  keep  as  close  a  watch  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted  over  the  recreant  Li 
Choi.  Obviously  this  must  be  done  by 
deputy,  since  the  villanous  face  of  Foo 
Chou,  if  recognized,  would  bring  about  the 
very  thing  he  feared, —  namely:  the  removal 
of  Li  Choi  to  a  mission  in  another  part  of 
the  State,  where  she  might  be  hopelessly 
lost  to  the  proprietor. 

In  his  perplexity  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  guileless  front  of  his  friend  Lew  Sing. 
Then  it  was  that  Lew  Sing  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  never  confessed  his 
tender  attachment  to  Foo  Chou,  and  his 
smile  was  blank  enough  to  have  deceived 
the  Father  of  mischief  himself,  as  he  pur- 
chased a  primer  and  joined  the  night  class 
at  the  mission.  Faithfully  for  a  week  he 
poured  over  the  intricacies  of  c-a-t  and 
d-o-g,  but  never  once  did  he  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  bright  eyes  of  Li  ('hoi  nor  hear  the 
pat-pat  of  her  entrancing  little  feet.  Now 
the  mission  school  is  but  a  trap  to  catch 
converts,  and  that  the  shrewd  celestial 
knows  as  well  as  anybody,  and  is  wary  to 
avoid  its  pitfalls, —  but  the  conversion  of 
Ah  Lew  Sing  dated  from  the  day  when  he 
discovered  that  the  converts  of  both  sexes 
participated  in  the  religious  exercises. 

From  that  time  on  his  growth  in  grace 
was  astonishing.  Within  a  v.eek  it  carried 
him  from  a  back  seat  near  the  door  to  the 


"AND  PERMITTED  THEM  TO  GAZE  THROUGH  THE  HOLE  HE  HAD  CUT  IN  THE  DOOR' 


ont  row  of  shining  examples  beside  Li 
Choi,  who  in  the  grateful  promptings  of 
her  simple  heart  believed  whatever  she 
thought  would  please  the  matron  of  the  mis- 
sion, Miss  Campbell. 

When  they  stood  around  the  organ  and 
sang,  "0  how  I  love  Jesus!"  Li  Choi  looked 
at  Miss  Campbell  and  Lew  Sing  looked  at 
Li  Choi. 
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"Me  velly  happy,"  was  Lew  Sing's  unfail- 
ing  testimony.  £91 

So  Ah  Sing  kept  watch  over  Li  Choi  while 
Foo  Chou  perfected  his  plans.  If  the  law, 
he  reasoned,  did  not  recognize  his  proprie- 
tary interest  in  the  person  of  Li  Choi,  it 
could  not  deny  his  right  to  the  jade  orna- 
ments which  had  been  no  inconsiderable 
item  of  the  purchase  price.  Foo  Chou 
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meant  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Li  Choi  for  the  theft  of  certain  earrings, 
hair  ornaments,  and  armlets,  which  she  did 
feloniously  abstract  from  the  residence  of 
Poo  Chou.  While  the  arrest  was  in  pro- 
gress the  friends  of  Foo  Chou  would  rush 
to  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  Li  Choi  and 
bear  her  away  from  the  cruel  arms  of  the 
law.  Foo  Chou  thought  for  a  sufficient  sum 
the  constable  might  even  permit  himself  to 
be  knocked  down  in  defense  of  his  prisoner. 
Foo  Chou,  for  reasons  before  mentioned, 
being  averse  to  appearing  on  the  scene  in 
person,  it  was  agreed  that  the  rescue  should 
be  conducted  by  Chock  Sin  and  Sam  Kee, 
and  that  Lew  Sing  should  convey  the  pris- 
oner to  the  safe  place  in  the  country  to 
which  the  wily  Foo  Chou  should  retire  after 
arranging  for  the  arrest. 

It  must  be  said  to  Foo  Chou's  credit  that 
he  left  the  management  of  an  affair  of  such 
importance  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  with 
reluctance;  however,  there  was  no  help  for 
it  and  he  trusted  to  his  well  known  reputa- 
tion for  blood-thirstiness  to  ensure  the  fidel- 
ity of  Chock  Sin,  Sam  Kee,  and  Lew  Sing. 
He  meant  to  stay  quietly  in  the  country  un- 
til the  affair  had  had  time  to  blow  over,  and 
then  he  hoped  to  get  safely  off  to  Sacra- 
mento, where  the  traffic  in  small  feet  and 
bright  eyes  was  flourishing. 

The  arrest  took  place  exactly  as  pre- 
scribed. At  an  hour  when  all  Chinatown 
smoked  its  pipe  and  the  charges  of  Father 
Foo  napped  in  the  shade,  the  constable 
rapped  at  the  door  and  presented  his  war- 
rant for  Li  Choi.  Miss  Campbell  demurred, 
hesitated,  and  was  lost;  for  while  she  sus- 
pected the  design  of  Foo  Chou,  still  the 
thing  might  have  been  contrived  to  lure 
her  away  from  other  charges,  more  than  one 
of  whom  was  the  alleged  property  of  some 
enterprising  celestial.  While  she  debated, 
the  tearful  Li  Choi  was  hurried  out  of 
reach. 

The  rescue  was  the  most  successful 
affair  of  the  kind  ever  carried  on  in  China- 
town. When  Chock  Sin  and  Sam  Kee  crept 
out  of  the  cellar  in  which  they  had  lain 
quiet  during  the  perfunctory  search  carried 
on  by  the  profane  but  not  over-zealous  offi- 
cer, they  glowed  with  honest  pride  to  find 
nothing  else  talked  of  in  the  tea  shops  and 
laundries.  Lew  Sing  was  not  molested  by 
the  officers,  for  nobody  testified  to  the  bun- 
dle of  quilted  petticoat  which  was  hurried 


under  the  canvas  cover  of  his  vegetable 
wagon  waiting  innocently  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

What  happened  in  the  interim  between 
the  rescue  and  the  return  of  Foo  Chou  on 
the  third  day,  exceedingly  wroth  at  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  total  failure  of  his 
plans,  can  never  be  accurately  known; 
whether  the  heart  of  Lew  Sing,  meditating 
long  and  tenderly  on  the  charms  of  Li  Choi, 
had  yielded  to  an  overwhelming  temptation, 
or  whether  his  childlike  countenance  cov- 
ered more  duplicity  than  even  Foo  Chou 
gave  him  credit  for,  is  open  to  debate.  Per- 
haps the  demure  Li  Choi  did  not  greatly  re- 
sist the  manifest  destiny  of  her  sex.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  unaware  of 
all  these  devoted  glances  when  they  stood 
up  in  Sunday  School  and  shared  the  same 
Gospel  Hymn  book.  Certainly  Li  Choi  did 
not  want  to  be  handed  over  to  Foo  Chou, 
neither  did  she  want  to  go  to  jail,  and 
although  a  Chinaman  in  a  vegetable  wagon 
is  not  exactly  an  ideal  knight  errant,  rescu- 
ing a  distressed  maiden,  it  might  have  ap- 
peared so  to  Li  Choi.  At  any  rate  he  car- 
ried her  away  to  his  own  domicile  with  a 
serene  disregard  of  consequences  that  did 
credit  to  his  courage. 

But  the  courage  paled  visibly  before  the 
information  brought  by  the  friendly  Ah  Foo 
that  Foo  Chou  had  learned  the  real  state  of 
affairs  and  was  coming  with  a  very  big 
knife  to  kill  Lew  Sing  and  cut  off  his  queue, 
and  carry  Li  Choi  away.  All  of  which  might 
have  come  to  pass,  had  not  Lew  Sing  con- 
sulted with  his  friend,  the  flagman  at  the 
railroad  crossing. 

"  What  you  want  to  do  to  keep  anybody 
from  touching  your  wife  is  to  get  married, 
alle  samee  white  man.  Sabee?" 

Lew  Sing  reflected :  to  get  married  "  alle 
samee  white  man  "  might  make  Li  Choi  se- 
cure, but  it  might  also  make  it  difficult  if 
he  should  ever  wish  to  get  rid  of  her.  But 
then  Lew  Sing  did  not  believe  that  he  should 
ever  want  to  get  rid  of  Li  Choi.  Such  is 
the  reckless  enthusiasm  of  love.  Besides, 
Foo  Chou  was  coming  with  his  knife. 

The  flagman  scribbled  a  line  on  the  back 
of  an  old  letter,  "  You  takee  this  to  the 
City  Hall,  give  him  to  Mr.  McGee,  he  fix 
him  all  right." 

Half  an  hour  later,  while  Foo  Chou  was 
furiously  searching  the  premises  of  Ah  Lew 
Sing,  that  worthy  was  helping  his  pretty 
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BESIDES  THERE   IS   A   LITTLE 

LEW   SING 


bride  up  the  steps  of  the  City 
Hall,  her  parasol  awry  and  her 
embroidered  sandals  sadly  the 
worse  for  their  hasty  flight 
across  lots. 


Ah  Sing  in  the  swelling  .of 
commendable  pride,  at  having 
outwitted  the  most  notorious  highbinder  in 
Chinatown,  built  him  a  house  that  was  quite 
large   enough  to  swing  a   cat   in,  and   as 


gorgeous  inside  as  a  joss  house,  and  quite 
as  dingy  without,  with  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
fucius done  in  very  large  characters  on 
very  red  paper  pasted  all  about  the  front 
door.  He  has  returned  to  his  old  occupa- 
tion of  fighting  devils.  A  three  hundred 
dollar  wife  must  be  supported  in  a  style  to 
correspond  with  her  worth, —  besides  there 
is  a  little  Lew  Sing  who  is  expected  to  grow 
up  and  become  a  mandarin  with  a  green 
button  on  his  hat  and  must  be  looked  after 
accordingly. 

Ah  Lew  Sing  never  went  back  to  the  mis- 
sion, although  Miss  Campbell  visited  him  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  the  wedding  and  ex- 
horted him  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  that  he 
had.  His  wife  goes  sometimes  and  sits  in 
her  old  seat  but  it  is  only  an  act  of  grate- 
ful remembrance  like  the  nice  stale  duck 
eggs  and  packages  of  roasted  watermelon 
seeds  that  find  their  way  occasionally  to 
Grandfather  Foo. 

As  for  Foo  Chou  he  departed  for  regions 
unknown.  He  might  have  devised  new 
rascalities  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his 
property,  but  to  be  overreached  by  a  mere 
vegetable  gardener,  a  man  who  worked  for 
a  living !  After  that  no  self-respecting  high- 
binder could  hold  up  his  head. 


EARLY    DAYS    IN    SAN   FRANCISCO1 

A    NEAR    VIEW    OF    VIGILANTE    TIMES 
BY  MARIA  KNIGHT 


X.— A  FOUL  PLOT 

CHARLES  CORA  had  many  warm  personal 
friends,  who  interested  themselves  to  save 
him  from  the  law.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  to  do  this  by  fair  means,  there- 
fore they  resorted  to  strategy.  Two  men 
who  claimed  to  have  seen  the  shooting  from 
a  saloon  window  had  been  persuaded  by 
much  gold  to  leave  the  State,  but  I  was  still 
in  the  way. 

One  day  Mr.  Samuel  Dwinelle,  subse- 
quently a  judge,  called  at  my  house  and 
asked  for  an  interview.  He  represented 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Cora  and  that 
she  was  suffering  great  anguish  of  mind 
and  body;  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
home  by  reason  of  illness,  and  furthermore, 
was  strongly  guarded  by  the  police,  who 
would  not  permit  her  to  read  any  paper 
containing  an  account  of  her  husband's 
trouble;  that  she  would  consider  it  a  most 
kindly  favor  if  I  would  consent  to  have  a 
few  moments'  conversation  with  her.  The 
gentleman  assured  me  that  it  could  not 
possibly  harm  me  to  comply  with  so  simple 
a  request,  and  it  would  console  a  sorrowing 
woman. 

I  listened  patiently  to  his  eloquence,  but 
refused  to  consider  the  proposition  favor- 
ably. He  appeared  very  much  perturbed 
by  my  decision  and  left. 

Some  time  after  this  I  was  approached 
by  a  member  of  the  family  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  myself.  With  a  good  deal 
of  skill  he  led  the  conversation  to  the  Cora 
matter.  He  declared  it  was  my  Christian 
duty  to  visit  the  afflicted  woman,  and  won- 
dered at  my  being  so  disobliging  and  un- 
kind. He  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  all 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  pictured 
with  sad  tone  and  sympathetic  words  the 
the  condition  of  the  stricken  widow. 

'Captain  McKiiistry,  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  was  a  brother  of  Judge  E.  W.  McKinstry, 
and  afterward  served  with  credit  in  the  Civil  War,  as 
commander  of  the  Monongahela.  JHe  had  both  legs  shot 
offin  action.  He  died  some  time  in  the  seventies,  at 
Albany,  New  York. 
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His  words  really  made  an  impression  on 
me.  Perceiving  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  he  offered  to  conduct  me  himself 
to  her  house  and  to  protect  me  from  all 
danger  or  insult,  and  1,  having  perfect  con- 
fidence in  him,  as  we  lived  in  the  same 
building,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  woman,  consented  to  go  under 
his  protection  to  see  Mrs.  Cora. 

The  next  evening  at  half  past  six  o'clock 
we  started  from  Trainer's  Row,  corner  of 
Kearney  and  Sutter  streets,  walked  along 
Kearney  to  Bush,  crossed  a  vacant  lot  to 
Dupont  and  zigzagged  up  the  hill.  The  way 
seemed  long  and  tiresome,  and  I  was  some- 
what nervous.  I  halted,  and  demanded  to 
know  whither  I  was  going. 

My  escort  said  reassuringly,  "Don't  be 
alarmed,  we  are  most  there." 

In  several  minutes  we  came  to  a  high 
board  fence,  which  he  informed  me  was  our 
destination.  I  saw  that  the  house  fronted 
on  Clay  street.  It  was  tall  and  built  of 
brick  and  we  were  approaching  the  rear 
entrance. 

A  great  fear  came  over  me  and  I  declared 
I  would  go  no  further;  but  my  guide  seized 
my  arm  and  knocked  loudly  on  the  gate, 
which  was  immediately  unlocked  and  opened 
by  a  colored  man.  I  was  powerless,  and 
was  firmly  pushed  within  the  enclosure.  A 
long  path  through  a  beautiful  flower  garden 
led  to  a  door  of  the  house,  which  was 
opened  from  within  by  two  servants.  Be- 
hind the  servants  stood  the  madam,  who 
called  herself  Mrs.  Cora.  She  was  smiling 
and  cordially  invited  us  to  enter.  We  were 
ushered  into  the  back  parlor,  an  apartment 
most  richly  furnished  but  with  refined  taste. 

A  horrible  feeling  swept  over  me  as  of 
impending  danger  which  was  not  allayed  as 
I  tried  to  fathom  the  intent  of  the  subtle 
woman  who  stood  before  me.  She  was  su- 
perbly attired  in  black  silk  with  costly  laces. 
She  was  below  medium  height  and  inclined  to 
be  stout.  She  had  dark,  lustrous  eyes  and  her 
complexion  was  snow  white  and  of  satin 
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smoothness.  Although  she  possessed  the 
grace  of  a  highly  cultured  woman,  I  shrank 
from  her  and  wanted  to  run,  but  feared  to 
to  make  an  attempt  to  escape. 

To  my  mind  the  shape  of  her  head  indi- 
cated I  should  be  shown  no  mercy.  The 
width  or  thickness  of  the  head  between  the 
ears,  was  abnormal  and  I  thought  it  de- 
noted uncommon  destructiveness.  To  this 
late  hour  the  mental  photograph  of  Belle 
Cora  is  as  clear  as  on  the  day  I  saw  her. 

My  first  impression  soon  settled  into  a 
conviction  that  an  abominable  plot  had  been 
planned  to  get  rid  of  me,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  only  remaining  evidence  against 
Cora.  The  necessity  of  keeping  my  wits 
about  me  seemed  most  important.  Fright- 
ened as  I  was,  I  tried  to  appear  calm.  I 
noted  everything  about  me. 

On  a  side  table  was  a  silver  tray  with  a 
small  decanter  and  two  pony  glasses.  The 
decanter  contained  about  a  half  pint  of  wine. 
I  wondered  if  the  wine  was  drugged  or  pois- 
oned. So  strong  was  this  impression  that  I 
resolved  not  to  drink  of  it,  should  it  be 
offered.  Conversation  continued  on  general 
topics  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  Mrs. 
Cora  asked  to  be  excused.  As  she  left  she 
locked  the  door  and  took  out  the  key. 

I  said  to  my  companion,  "This  is  a  wicked 
conspiracy,"  but  as  I  had  already  lost  faith 
in  him,  I  dared  not  at  this  critical  juncture 
accuse  him  of  being  a  party  to  it,  lest  my 
situation  be  worse.  I  charged  him  not  to 
leave  me,  and  he  promised  not  to  and  re- 
marked that  I  was  foolish  to  be  afraid,  as  no 
harm  could  befall  me  under  his  protection. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  madam  returned,  and 
going  at  once  to  the  side  table,  filled  a  glass 
from  the  decanter  and  offered  it  to  me. 

"  You  seem  nervous,"  she  said  solicit- 
ously, "  and  the  wine  will  help  you." 

I  declined  the  wine,  saying  that  I  never 
tasted  liquor  of  any  kind.  She  quietly  put 
the  glass  on  the  tray  and  then  sat  down  by 
me.  She  talked  about  the  weather,  her 
health,  and  of  trivial  things,  and  then  most 
particularly  inquired  after  my  own  health. 
She  went  from  the  room  again,  locking  the 
door  and  taking  the  key  as  before.  When 
she  came  back  she  had  a  cup  of  tea  in  her 
hand.  She  said,  "I  have  brewed  it  ex- 
pressly for  you." 

I  thanked  her  but  refused,  telling  her  that 
I  did  not  require  it,  as  I  had  partaken  of 
dinner  just  before  leaving  my  home. 


Being  foiled  in  her  two  attempts  to  poison 
me,  she  became  excited.  She  set  the  cup 
and  saucer  on  the  table,  and  striding  up  to 
my  companion,  ordered  him  to  leave.  He 
hesitated  an  instant  as  he  looked  at  me, 
then  he  walked  out,  telling  me  to  call  if  I 
wanted  him.  Mrs.  Cora  bowed  him  out  and 
locked  the  door.  She  seated  herself  beside 
me  and  began  in  the  most  pathetic  voice  to 
tell  me  of  her  early  life.  She  said  that  she 
and  one  sister  were  left  orphans  in  child- 
hood; that  she  was  very  young  when  she  met 
Mr.  Cora ;  that  he  paid  for  her  education,  and 
afterward  she  came  to  San  Francisco  with 
him.  I  was  just  becoming  interested  in  her 
story  when  the  door  bell  rang  violently. 
She  left  me  to  answer  it,  and  for  the  third 
time  I  was  locked  in. 

I  listened  to  every  sound  with  strained 
ear.  I  was  preparing  for  the  worst;  for  I 
knew  not  what  had  become  of  my  treacher- 
ous escort.  I  distinctly  heard  two  men  walk 
into  the  front  parlor,  which  was  separated 
from  the  back  parlor  by  sliding  doors. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  —  the  time 
seemed  an  age  to  me  —  Mrs.  Cora  came  in 
through  the  folding  doors,  closing  them  with 
such  violence  that  they  rebounded,  leaving 
a  space  of  three  inches  between  them. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  room  where  she 
left  the  men,  and  I  concluded  something 
dreadful  was  to  happen  to  me.  I  tried  to 
still  my  beating  heart  and  nerve  myself  for 
whatever  might  happen. 

Mrs.  Cora  remarked  as  she  again  seated 
herself  that  she  was  ready  for  business,  and 
desired  me  to  tell  her  all  I  saw  when  her 
husband  met  Richardson. 

I  replied  that  all  I  saw  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  which  she  doubtless  had 
read,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  add  or  take 
from  the  facts  publicly  recorded  by  the  cor- 
oner's jury. 

She  then  interrogated  me  closely  regarding 
the  position  of  the  two  men  and  what  they 
had  in  their  hands. 

I  explained  their  positions  and  that  I  saw 
Cora  draw  his  pistol  and  place  it  against 
Richardson's  breast,  at  the  same  time  feel- 
ing around  for  his  heart. 

She  said,  "  What  did  Richardson  have  in 
his  hand?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  I  answered.  "  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  that  his  fingers  were  extended 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  any- 
thing with  his  hands  open." 


"l    LISTENED   TO   KVERY   SOUND   WITH    STRAINED    EAR ' 


I  expected  to  die,  and  I  determined  to 
die  bravely  with  the  truth  on  my  lips. 

She  tried  in  a  roundabout  manner  to 
make  me  contradict  myself;  but  the  facts 
of  the  murder  were  so  vividly  in  mind,  that 
a  thousand  lawyers  could  not  confuse  me, 
much  less  the  artful  woman  who  was  not 
clever  in  her  new  role. 

The  look  of  a  demon  swept  over  her 
handsome  face,  and  rising  from  her  chair, 
she  stood  before  me  in  a  towering  rage. 

SIB 


"  Woman,"  she  shrieked  in  threatening 
attitude,  "  if  you  expect  to  get  out  of  this 
house  alive  you  must  say  that  you  saw 
Richardson  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand!  That 
is  the  only  ground  we  have  to  save  my  hus- 
band's life." 

"Madam,"  I  replied  as  steadily  as  my 
voice  would  permit,  "  I  did  not  see  a  pistol 
in  Richardson's  hand  and  I  cannot  say  that 
I  did." 

"You  won't?"  she  screamed. 
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I  explained  that  I  had  given  my  testimony 
under  oath  before  the  coroner's  jury,  and 
that  I  could  not  change  it,  nor  would  I  per- 
jure myself. 

Thereupon  the  infuriated  woman  bounded 
to  the  folding  doors  and  threw  them  vio- 
lently apart.  She  bowed  low  to  the  two 
men  within  the  dark  room,  saying:  "  Walk 
in,  gentlemen.  Walk  in." 

With  measured  tread  out  came  the  first 
man,  it  was  Daniel  Aldrich.  He  wore  a 
long  coat  with  a  cape  that  fell  to  his  hips. 
In  his  hand  glistened  the  point  of  a  steel 
weapon.  The  man  was  in  an  ugly  mood, 
and  my  heart  beat  faster. 

The  man  who  followed  him  had  a  kindlier 
face,  he  did  not  look  like  a  desperado.  They 
did  not  pause  before  me,  but  kept  steady 
step  until  they  stood  in  front  of  the  pier 
glass  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room. 
There  the  three  held  a  consultation. 

My  head  began  to  whirl  and  I  feared  I 
was  going  to  faint.  I  prayed  for  a  little 
more  strength  and  courage  as  I  began  to 
sink.  My  eyes  were  immovably  fixed  upon 
the  trio.  0,  what  a  moment  of  agony!  I 
heard  the  better  man  say  to  Aldrich,  "  Let 
her  go, —  0,  let  her  go." 

The  words  revived  me.  Then  the  man 
with  the  weapon  approached  and  again 
death  seemed  upon  me.  But  instead  of 
striking,  he  snarled  like  a  savage  wolf  and 
muttered  indistinct  words  as  he  fumbled 
the  keen  blade.  He  wanted  to  strike  but 
he  feared  and  instead  made  this  proposition : 
My  life  would  be  spared  if  I  would  accept 
one  thousand  dollars  and  leave  the  country. 
I  must  also  promise  never  to  return.  If  1 
did,  I  would  forfeit  all  right  to  live. 

I  gladly  accepted  the  conditions  of  es- 
cape. They  told  me  that  they  would  notify 
me  when  and  where  I  would  find  the  money 
buried.  They  bid  me  go. 

1  tottered  when  I  walked  into  the  hall, 
but  1  longed  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere 
and  made  haste  to  reach  the  door.  A 
thought  that  they  might  suddenly  change 
their  minds  accelerated  my  steps,  but  no 
one  followed  me  and  I  never  saw  Belle  Cora 
afterward. 

I  found  my  neighbor  Mitchell,  my  per- 
fidious escort,  awaiting  me.  I  had  no  con- 
fidence left,  and  I  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon 
him  as  we  walked  in  silence  to  our  home  in 
Trainer's  Row. 

He  said  goodby,  and  went  directly  to  the 


wharf  where  he  boarded  a  ship  and  left  for 
parts  unknown,  richer  by  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  part  he  had  played.  Not  to 
this  day,  to  my  knowledge,  has  he  returned 
to  California. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  my 
thankfulness  when  I  returned  to  my  apart- 
ments. I  repeatedly  asked  myself  how 
and  why  I  could  have  been  persuaded  to  go 
into  the  spider  web  that  had  been  spun  to 
entrap  me.  My  own  nature  was  honest 
and  I  had  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate, 
and  a  desire  to  help  anyone  in  sorrow  and 
trouble  probably  influenced  me. 

I  felt  that  my  life  was  in  danger  from 
this  time  on.  I  had  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing the  city,  nor  did  I  think  I  would  be 
notified  where  to  find  money.  I  believed 
that  the  conspirators  thought  I  should  be 
anxious  to  get  away  from  danger  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  a  money  consideration. 

XI.— PLOT  EXPOSED 

I  RESOLVED  to  keep  the  interview  with 
Mrs.  Cora  a  profound  secret;  but  1  realized 
that  the  burden  was  growing  heavier  each 
day,  and  1  felt  more  insecure  every  hour. 
But  in  whom  should  I  confide?  I  knew  the 
district  attorney  very  well  and  I  decided  that 
he  was  the  proper  one  to  receive  my  strange 
experience.  Accordingly  1  sent  for  Mr. 
Harry  Byrne.  He  came  without  delay  and 
I  related  all  that  transpired  in  that  house  of 
guilt. 

He  listened  most  attentively,  without  com- 
ment or  interruption,  till  1  had  concluded, 
and  for  some  time  continued  silent,  as  if 
reviewing  my  words.  He  then  arose  and 
began  to  pace  the  floor:  The  silence  was 
painful  and  I  became  extremely  nervous. 
At  length  he  perceived  that  1  was  agitated 
and  sat  down.  In  the  high,  clear  voice,  so 
well  known  to  both  friend  and  enemy  he 
said: — 

"  Madam,  it  is  the  most  extraordinary 
conspiracy  that  has  ever  been  revealed  to 
me  in  my  practise,  and  most  wonderful  is  it 
that  you  were  permitted  to  leave  the  place 
or  were  able  to  go  through  such  an  ordeal 
unharmed.  You  certainly  would  have  been 
murdered  had  it  not  been  for  the  gentle- 
man who  accompanied  Aldrich.  I  admonish 
you  to  tell  no  one  of  what  has  occurred,  but 
to  appear  promptly  on  the  day  of  the  trial, 
and  if  called  upon,  to  tell  the  whole  affair 
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to  the  Court,  withholding  nothing.  I  do  not 
think  the  defense  will  try  to  introduce  your 
testimony,  but  it  may  prove  very  fortunate 
for  the  State. 

I  promised  Mr.  Byrne  to  abide  by  his 
counsel  and  when  he  left  my  house  I  was  in 
an  easier  state  of  mind  than  I  had  been  for 
many  days. 

I  subsequently  learned  that  the  man  who 
accompanied  Dan  Aldrich  was  Mr.  Davis, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Oriental  Hotel. 
On  the  day  of  my  singular  adventure,  Aid- 
rich  dined  at  the  hotel  and  afterward  in- 
vited Mr.  Davis  to  take  a  stroll  about  town. 
When  near  Mrs.  Cora's  house  Aldrich  in- 
sisted on  going  in.  Mr.  Davis  was  not  in- 
clined to  do  so.  but  persistency  won,  and 
Mr.  Davis,  as  unmindful  as  myself  of  the 
plot,  consented  to  enter.  They  intended  to 
make  me  tell  a  story  to  please  themselves, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  some  reputable  cit- 
izen to  be  within  hearing,  expecting  at  the 
trial  they  could  call  on  Mr.  Davis  to  weaken 
my  evidence.  But  the  scheme  failed,  as  the 
reader  knows. 

XII.— THE  TRIAL  OF   CHARLES   CORA 

WHEN  the  day  of  the  trial  came,  1  went 
with  a  palpitating  heart  to  give  my  evi- 
dence; for  a  human  life  was  in  the  balance; 
but  I  knew  of  no  way  of  escaping  my  duty, 
and  felt  compelled  by  justice  to  tell  the 
whole  unpleasant  truth. 

Colonel  Baker,  Colonel  MacDougal,  and 
Colonel  James,  were  retained  by  Cora  to  de- 
fend him,  each  having  received  a  retaining 
fee  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Harry 
Byrne  represented  the  people.  I  was  called 
to  the  witness  stand  and  sworn.  Colonel 
Baker  assumed  charge  of  the  case,  his  as- 
sistants sitting  behind  him. 

For  three  long  hours  I  was  questioned, 
and  answered  without  hesitation.  His  main 
object  and  hope  of  saving  his  client  was  to 
make  me  contradict  myself.  Many  times  he 
conferred  with  the  other  counsel  while  I  was 
on  the  rack.  He  discussed  with  them  in 
low  tones  the  advisability  of  introducing  the 
Cora  house  episode.  The  two  advised  him 
not  to  attempt  it,  but  finding  he  could  make 
no  headway,  he  thought  he  would  lead  up  to 
it  gently,  and  find  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  me.  Colonel  Baker  was  not  one  to  be 
easily  controlled,  nor  did  he  wish  to  leave 
any  stone  unturned  to  save  Cora. 


Turning  to  me,  he  said  abruptly. 

'  Did  you  ever  see  Belle  Cora?" 

'  Yes,"  I  replied. 

'How  many  times?" 

'  Once." 

'  Where  did  you  meet  her  ? " 

'  At  her  house,"  was  my  prompt  reply. 
The  District  Attorney  was  not  slow  to  see 
the   opportunity   that   Colonel   Baker  had 
made   for   him.     Quickly  rising  from   his 
chair,  he  addressed  the  Court. 

"  May  it  please  your  honor,  this  witness 
has  been  tampered  with  by  the  defendants. 
I  did  not  presume  that  they  would  try  to  in- 
troduce the  subject  matter  at  this  time,  but 
as  they  intend  to  do  so,  I  ask  the  Court  to 
permit  the  witness  to  stand  up  and  tell  her 
own  story." 

The  judge  then  requested  me  to  tell  all. 
In  plainest  language  I  repeated  what  I  have 
already  told  the  reader.  The  stillness  of 
the  courtroom  was  embarrassing,  but  I  did 
not  falter  to  the  end. 

The  defense  had  provided  themselves  with 
witnesses  who  were  willing  to  swear  to  any- 
thing that  was  required  of  them,  and  much 
perjured  testimony  was  introduced  with  so 
much  skill,  that  the  jury  disagreed  and  Cora 
was  taken  back  to  jail. 

When  it  became  known  that  Cora  was 
not  convicted,  public  indignation  and  ex- 
citement ran  high.  Richardson's  friends 
gathered  in  groups  to  discuss  the  issue. 
They  were  powerless  to  change  the  order  of 
the  court,  but  they  did  not  permit  the  pub- 
lic to  forget  that  justice  had  been  defeated. 

XIII.— MURDER  OF  JAMES  KING  OF 
WILLIAM 

THE  political  pot  of  1856  was  boiling  over 
with  corruption.  Ward  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  city  and  these  seldom  closed 
without  a  fight.  Shooting  and  stabbing 
affrays  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
The  vilest  class  of  men  were  in  control  of 
the  meetings,  and  as  decent  citizens  hesi- 
tated to  take  part,  the  vicious  had  every- 
thing their  own  way.  The  temper  of  the 
public  was  being  aroused  slowly  but  surely, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  indignation  of 
an  offended  city  would  fall  on  the  lawless, 
unless  they  ceased  from  their  evil  ways. 
Success  emboldened  the  ballot-box  stuffers 
to  commit  serious  offenses.  They  elected 
themselves  to  important  offices.  Whenever 
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they  felt  short  of  votes  they  added  them  or 
changed  them  as  the  count  necessitated. 
The  history  of  those  days  is  well  known  to 
all  old  residents  of  this  city,  and  to  the  up- 
right citizens  who  formed  themselves  into  a 
small  army  to  maintain  order  honor  is  still 
due. 

James  Casey  was  inspector  of  the  12th 
ward,  and  by  the  convenient  method  before 
stated,  announced  himself  elected  a  super- 
visor. This  glaring  fraud  was  the  last  straw 
added  to  the  heavy  burden  under  which  the 
suffering  people  were  bending. 

On  the  14th  day  of  May  the  Bulletin, 
edited  by  James  King,  published  a  scathing 
editorial.  The  political  pirate  was  offended 
at  the  written  truth,  and  hastened  to  silence 
the  brave  man  who  dared  to  turn  a  light  on 
his  dark  record. 

The  paper  declared  that  James  Casey  was 
an  ex-convict  from  Sing  Sing,  New  York, 
and  a  man  of  many  crimes.  As  Casey  could 
not  clear  himself  of  these  true  charges,  he 
determined  to  kill  the  man  who  presented 
the  public  with  the  information. 

About  four  o'clock  of  the  same  day  that 
the  article  was  published  Casey  armed  him- 
self and  awaited  the  editor.  He  took  a 
position  on  Montgomery  and  Washington 
streets  that  he  might  see  Mr.  King  when  he 
left  the  Bulletin  office,  which  was  in  a  small 
brick  building  on  Merchant  and  Montgomery 
streets,  half  a  block  distant  from  which  he 
(Casey)  stood.  Mr.  King,  not  knowing  the 
danger,  walked  leisurely  out  and  crossed  the 
street  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Casey  cried 
out,  "Defend  yourself!"  at  the  same  in- 
stant firing  and  mortally  wounding  the  pop- 
ular editor. 

The  news  ran  through  the  city  rapidly, 
and  good  people  wept  that  one  of  the  best 
loved  and  most  needed  of  men  had  been  laid 
low  in  the  discharge  of  a  plain  duty.  An- 
gered men  demanded  a  life  for  a  life,  and 
Casey  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  jail. 
The  crowd  lingered  about  the  gratings  till 
late  into  the  night,  clamoring  and  threaten- 
ing, but  committing  no  overt  act. 

XIV.— THE  VIGILANTES 

THE  effective  work  done  in  1851  by  the 
Vigilance  Committee  was  not  forgotten, 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  hour  had  come 
for  another  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
There  was  hourly  danger  of  meeting  stray 


bullets  and  the  insecurity  of  life  made  it 
imperative  that  no  more  time  be  wasted  in 
talk.  Crime  brazenly  stalked  in  broad  day, 
and  it  went  unpunished  by  the  courts.  Ruf- 
fians defied  justice  and  sat  in  high  places. 

Mutterings  of  the  gathering  storm  were 
heard  on  every  corner:  patience  had  gone 
from  the  hearts  of  men :  the  very  air  seemed 
dark  and  heavy  with  the  shadows  of  coming 
events,  and  hurrying  messengers  with  secret 
words  passed  from  block  to  block,  soliciting 
attendance  at  the  proposed  meeting.  Sus- 
picion rested  upon  so  many  who  sought 
prominence,  that  no  plan  was  agreed  upon 
at  the  first  gathering.  The  next  day  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  1851  hired  a 
building  on  Sacramento  street  which  was 
well  adapted  for  a  secret  society,  having 
been  the  headquarters  of  the  "  Know  no- 
things." Great  caution  was  used  to  exclude 
every  one  of  doubtful  reputation. 

William  T.  Coleman  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Miers  F. 
Truett,  Vice-President.  Other  men  of  high 
standing  were  selected  to  serve  with  them. 

As  the  members  were  enrolled  they  were 
numbered  and  were  thereafter  known  by 
the  number  opposite  their  signature. 

They  formed  themselves  into  military 
companies,  each  huudred  members  forming 
one  company.  In  this  manner  were  three 
thousand  men  quickly  armed  and  drilled  for 
service  and  on  the  tMfd  day  they  were 
ready  for  duty.  Business  was  suspended 
for  graver  responsibilities.  On  the  Sunday 
following  the  shooting  of  Editor  King,  there 
was  a  call"  to  arms,  and  twenty-four  hundred 
men  responded  to  the  mysterious  command. 

Not  one  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  ex- 
cept the  executive  committee,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  with  anxious  mind  awaited  re- 
sults. 

Silently  marched  the  determined  men, 
not  to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum,  but  to 
beating  hearts,  for  they  well  knew  that 
something  of  great  importance  was  con- 
templated by  their  leaders.  Thousands 
climbed  the  hills  better  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. There  was  no  confusion:  it  was 
an  orderly  and  dignified  body  of  men  that 
the  curious  gazed  upon.  The  artillery  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  jail  and  pointed 
its  brass  gun  at  the  entrance.  Other  com- 
panies were  stationed  advantageously  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  thwart  the  plans. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  Mr.  Cole- 
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man  and  Mr.  Truett,  standing  in  front  of 
the  ranks,  demanded  of  the  Sheriff  his 
prisoners. 

The  details  had  been  so  carefully  ar- 
ranged that  refusal  meant  an  immediate 
charge  on  the  jail,  which  was  poorly  pre- 
pared to  resist  attack.  After  a  brief 
parley  Sheriff  Scannell  gave  Casey  into  the 
keeping  of  the  Vigilantes. 

They  were  not  satisfied,  however,  with 
one  prisoner.  Richardson's  friends  had  not 
been  idle,  nor  had  they  forgiven  his  mur- 
derer. Therefore  they  demanded  in  no  un- 
certain way,  that  Cora  also  be  delivered 
into  their  hands  for  another  trial.  The 
Sheriff  complied  reluctantly,  and  the  two 
prisoners  were  hurried  into  a  close  carriage 
and  driven  rapidly  to  "  Fort  Gunnybags," 
the  headquarters. 

.  On  the  following  day,  Monday,  Mr.  King, 
the  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  died  of  the  wound 
inflicted  by  Casey,  and  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee lost  no  time  in  bringing  about  a 
speedy  trial  of  his  slayer. 

XV.— THE  TRIAL  OF  CORA  BY  THE 
VIGILANTES 

THE  next  day,  Tuesday,  an  officer  called 
at  my  house  and  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Fort  Gunnybags.  At  first  it  seemed 
impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest. No  friend  would  be  permitted  to  go 
with  me,  and  I  was  faint  of  heart  with  the 
ordeal  before  me.  No  excuse  that  I  offered 
was  considered  sufficient  to  release  me  from 
testifying  before  this  self-appointed  tribu- 
nal, and  with  fear  I  went  from  my  coveted 
seclusion  once  more  because  justice  de- 
manded. The  officer  walked  by  my  side  be- 
tween lines  of  soldiers  stationed  on  both 
sides  of  Sacramento  street  from  Sansome  to 
Davis  streets.  When  we  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  the  committee,  he  halted,  and 
another  officer,  evidently  waiting,  stepped 
forward  to  take  charge  of  me.  I  was  bidden 
to  follow  him  into  the  building.  We  passed 
through  several  rooms.  Armed  sentinels 
were  grimly  standing  at  every  turning. 
Finally  we  came  to  a  closed  door.  My 
guard  was  commanded  to  return,  by  the 
sentry  who  guarded  the  opening.  He  obeyed, 
and  1  was  with  a  third  escort.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  knocked  on  the  door.  It  was 
opened  by  a  clerical  looking  gentleman,  who 


asked  me  to  walk  in.  The  sentry  withdrew, 
leaving  me  alone  with  the  fourth  man. 

The  room  into  which  I  timidly  walked 
was  small,  —  probably  eight  or  nine  feet 
square,  —  a  small  table,  which  was  covered 
with  writing  material,  and  two  chairs  about 
filled  the  floor  space. 

The  clerical  looking  man  asked  me  to  be 
seated  and  to  relate  to  him  in  detail  all 
that  I  knew  concerning  the  Cora  case,  what 
I  saw,  how  I  happened  to  be  near,  and  all 
that  was  said  and  done  within  my  sight  or 
hearing.  He  further  remarked  that  he 
would  not  question  or  interrupt,  but  would 
permit  me  to  tell  everything  from  beginning 
to  end  in  my  own  way. 

When  I  had  finished,  which  took  some 
time,  I  arose  and  asked  him  if  I  could  leave. 

"0,  no,"  he  replied.  "This  is  only  the 
preliminary  part  of  the  task  before  us." 

He  then  rang  a  bell.  An  orderly  ap- 
peared. "  Take  the  witness  to  the  commit- 
tee room  to  be  questioned  at  length  by  the 
assembled  court  of  inquiry." 

The  clerical  man's  words  sounded  stern, 
and  I  became  so  alarmed  that  the  room  grew 
dark  and  I  groped  for  a  chair,  being  unable 
to  stand.  Perceiving  my  condition,  the  or- 
derly offered  me  a  glass  of  water,  which  I 
drank  eagerly,  and  in  a  short  time  my  sight 
returned  and  I  was  able  to  walk. 

I  was  assured  in  friendly  manner  that  no 
harm  would  befall  me  while  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  that  I  would  be  considerately 
treated  by  the  higher  tribunal.  I  also  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  Coleman  would  conduct  the 
examination,  and  this  somewhat  allayed  my 
fear,  as  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  I 
arose  and  followed  my  guide,  or  guard, 
through  more  windings  into  the  secret  cham- 
ber where  the  committee  awaited  my  arri- 
val. 

I  hastily  glanced  about  me,  but  saw  noth- 
ing to  increase  my  fright.  In  the  center  of 
the  room  was  a  very  long  table.  At  one  end 
sat  William  T.  Coleman.  At  the  other  was 
Miers  F.  Truett,  and  beside  him  was  the 
prisoner,  Charles  Cora.  At  the  two  sides  of 
the  table  were  seated  the  other  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Charles  Cora  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
of  middle  height  and  finely  proportioned 
figure.  His  face  was  not  brutal  but  intelli- 
gent. He  was  elegantly  appareled,  and  to 
a  casual  observer  was  a  gentleman.  I  judged 
that  he  was  thirty-four  or  five  years  of  age. 
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His  dark  eyes  were  downcast  and  his  face 
pale  from  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Coleman  addressed  me  kindly.  His 
familiar  voice  gave  me  courage  and  I  felt 
more  at  ease  in  my  strange  situation. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  before  the  trial 
proceeded.  Mr.  Coleman  then  turned  his 
chair  toward  me  and  began  to  question  me 
closely.  I  answered  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions. All  went  smoothly  until  I  reached 
that  part  of  the  story  relating  to  the  exact 
position  of  Richardson's  hands  at  the  fatal 
moment.  I  explained  how  the  Marshal  was 
held  by  Cora,  and  I,  not  being  two  feet  dis- 
tant from  them,  could  distinctly  see  Rich- 
ardson's extended  lingers  as  the  street  lamp 
shone  directly  on  the  two  men. 

Mr.  Truett  jumped  excitedly  from  his 
chair  and  with  a  loud  tone  and  violent 
gesture  cried  out,  "  You  are  a  liar  if  you 
say  that  you  saw  Richardson's  hands." 

I  was  not  intimidated  now,  and  my  voice 
was  steady  as  I  repeated:  "I  distinctly  saw 
Richardson's  outstretched  fingers.  So  far 
apart  were  they  that  I  could  have  counted 
them,  but  I  did  not  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  altercation  until  1  heard  the  report 
of  the  pistol." 

My  words  did  not  please  Mr.  Truett,  and 
only  a  sharp  reprimand  from  Mr.  Coleman 
prevented  him  from  further  remarks  and 
when  ordered  to  be  seated,  he  reluctantly 
obeyed. 

Quiet  being  restored,  I  was  requested  to 
rise  and  to  explain  minutely  to  the  court 
the  whole  scene  as  I  witnessed  it.  The 
court  seemed  satisfied  that  I  had  told  the 
truth.  Mr.  Truett  flashed  intimidating  looks 
from  his  end  of  the  table  and  poor  Cora  sat 
motionless,  like  one  dazed  and  unable  to 
speak.  He  knew  that  every  word  that  I 
had  been  compelled  to  say  against  him  was 
truthful  and  that  I  had  not  spoken  in  anger, 
but  deliberately  answered  the  questions 
that  the  committee  asked. 

Mr.  Truett  ably  defended  the  prisoner, 
for  he  believed  that  he  committed  the  mur- 
der to  please  the  woman  whom  he  truly 
loved.  A  story  was  current  to  the  effect 
that  Richardson  and  Cora  had  settled  their 
little  misunderstanding  in  the  Blue  Wing 
saloon  on  that  fatal  day  and  parted  in 
friendly  manner, — Richardson  remaining  in 
the  saloon  and  getting  more  intoxicated, 
and  Cora  going  to  his  home.  Mrs.  Cora 
asked  him  if  he  had  killed  Richardson. 
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"  No,"  replied  Cora,  "  we  have  settled  the 
matter  amicably." 

She  armed  herself  and  cried  out,"  Then  I 
will  kill  him!" 

Cora  detained  her,  saying,  "  If  it  must  be 
done  I  will  do  it,  not  you." 

Mr.  Truett  evidently  thought  that  these 
circumstances  should  have  weight  in  de- 
ciding Cora's  fate,  but  the  committee  con- 
sidered only  the  direct  testimony  while  I 
was  in  the  room. 

I  doubt  not  that  everything  was  said  and 
done  to  save  Cora's  life.  Mr.  Truett  after- 
ward told  me,  when  apologizing  for  his 
rudeness,  that  the  probability  that  the 
prisoner  would  hang,  was  a  most  terrible 
thought,  causing  him  to  use  extreme  lan- 
guage at  the  time  I  was  giving  such  damag- 
ing evidence.  The  Vigilantes  were  not  to 
be  swayed  by  eloquence,  nor  were  they 
moved  by  sympathy.  They  wanted  facts 
only,  and  the  facts  decided  the  case  before 
them. 

Personally  I  had  no  ill  will  against  the 
helpless  man.  I  pitied  him;  for  I  too, 
thought  that  he  committed  the  murder  to 
prevent  the  woman  from  doing  it;  but  I 
did  not  think  that  that  was  sufficient  to 
free  him  from  the  law.  I  had  not  at  any 
time  willingly  spoken  against  him,  but  the 
three  courts  had  forced  the  truth  from  me. 
Cora's  defenders  from  the  first  had  tried  to 
make  me  admit  that  Richardson  might  have 
had  a  pistol,  but  this  I  firmly  denied,  for  I 
particularly  noticed  that  his  fingers  were 
stretched  far  apart  and  both  hands  were 
higher  than  his  head, —  a  most  peculiar 
position  to  assume  when  attacked,  and  no 
one  but  a  half  intoxicated  man  would  have 
stood  thus  and  permitted  another  to  shoot 
him  without  making  some  effort  to  help 
himself. 

When  I  was  released  by  the  committee  I 
was  truly  thankful  that  my  connection  with 
the  case  was  finished.  The  publicity  and 
the  fright  had  affected  me  very  unpleas- 
antly. When  an  officer  was  detailed  to 
escort  me  through  the  ranks  to  my  home, 
I  followed  him  with  quicker  pace  than  I  had 
entered  the  mysterious  building.  Long  after 
I  closed  my  door  to  the  tumult  and  excite- 
ment outside  I  meditated  upon  my  singular 
and  distasteful  association  with  the  events 
of  the  day,  but  my  conscience  was  easy, 
although  a  life  might  be  taken  to  satisfy 
the  wrath  of  the  people. 
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XVI.— FUNERAL  OF  EDITOR  KING 

ON  THE  following  day,  which  was  Wednes- 
day, grand  and  impressive  funeral  services 
were  held  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  James 
King  at  the  Unitarian  church  on  Stockton 
street.  The  city  was  draped  in  black  and 
the  population  turned  out  en  masse  to  watch 
the  sad  rites.  At  an  early  hour  the  little 
church  was  filled  to  the  doors  and  the  throng 
crowded  the  streets  and  climbed  the  hill- 
sides to  see  the  form  of  him  they  loved 
borne  to  the  grave. 

At  precisely  half  past  two  o'clock  the  ser- 
vices were  concluded,  and  the  imposing 
cortege  ready  to  move  on  its  dreary  way  to 
the  cemetery.  As  the  great  bell  tolled  and 
its  deep  tones  hushed  the  people,  another 
solemn  scene  took  place  a  short  distance 
away. 

Everything  had  been  made  ready  at  head- 
quarters for  this  hour.  The  verdict  of  the 
Vigilantes  must  be  carried  into  effect. 
James  P.  Casey,  the  slayer  of  Editor  King, 
and  Charles  Cora,  the  slayer  of  United  States 
Marshal  Richardson,  had  been  condemned  to 
death,  and  when  the  long  funeral  procession 
marched  slowly  from  the  church  they  were 
hanged  in  front  of  Fort  Gunnybags,  in  sight 
of  all  who  chose  to  look  and  a  grim  warn- 
ing for  evil  doers  to  contemplate. 

It  was  only  nine  days  from  the  shooting 
of  Mr.  King  that  the  second  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  San  Francisco  was  organized,  and 
had  accomplished  its  first  decisive  work  that 
alarmed  and  checked  the  lawless  element 
and  made  life  tolerably  safe  thereafter. 


If  I  remember  correctly,  but  two  others 
were  hanged,  though  many  arrests  were 
made  and  many  were  banished  to  distant 
countries  never  to  return.  Much  to  my 
own  peace  of  mind,  Dan  Aldrich  was  among 
the  number  forced  into  exile. 

XVII.— CONCLUSION 

IT  MUST  not  be  supposed  by  the  reader 
that  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  the 
State  authorities  to  crush  the  Vigilance 
Committee.  The  late  William  T.  Sherman 
was  chosen  by  the  Governor  to  command 
the  forces  that  were  to  curb  the  work  of 
the  armed  citizens.  He  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  the  undertaking  and  the  com- 
mittee worked  for  three  months  with  won- 
derful harmony  and  with  beneficial  results 
before  they  disbanded,  at  which  time  they 
numbered  five  thousand. 

The  day  of  the  disbandment  —  1  believe 
the  organization  was  never  formally  dis- 
solved —  was  a  memorable  one  for  San 
Francisco.  The  city  attired  itself  in  bril- 
liant hue,  work  was  put  aside,  business  was 
forgotten,  and  everybody  in  holiday  finery 
turned  out  to  do  honor  to  the  loyal  men 
who  had  put  an  end  to  rowdyism  and  made 
of  the  city  an  abiding  place  of  safety. 
Thousands  came  from  the  surrounding  towns 
to  witness  the  last  grand  march  of  the  Vig- 
ilantes through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
so  passed  from  sight  this  remarkable  army. 
Yet  clear  in  my  memory,  at  the  present 
time,  August,  1897, "are  the  exciting  events 
of  1856,  into.which'I  was  so  closely  drawn. 


A    DESERT  INCIDENT 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  JUDSON 


AYLIGHT  fading  on  the  des- 
ert of  Arizona.  A  fringe 
of  blazing  yellow  sky  behind 
the  jagged  edge  of  a  moun- 
tain range  in  the  west. 
The  chill  of  a  desert  eve- 
ning quickly  succeeding  to 
the  scorching  heat  of  a 
summer  day. 

A  Mexican  family  at  their 
twilight  meal  crouched  on  the  warm  sand 
surrounded  by  huge  bowlders  and  giant 
cactus.  A  pool  of  limpid  water  close  by, 
trickling  from  the  crevices  of  an  outcrop- 
ping rock  only  to  be  absorbed  by  the  thirsty 
desert  sand  a  few  yards  farther  away.  A 
couple  of  hoppled  horses  pawing  about 
among  the  bowlders  in  search  of  a  scanty 
bite. 

A  family  of  four  persons  of  that  easy  go- 
ing, inoffensive  type  which  accepts  poverty 
cheerfully  and  hardships  as  a  matter  of 
course,  rarely  thinking  of  tomorrow,  but 
as  cheerful,  humble,  and  inoffensive,  in 
prosperity  as  in  misfortune. 

Suddenly  the  man  lifted  his  head  and  lis- 
tened. He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  looked 
about  apprehensively. 

"Hide!"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  and  imme- 
diately started  towards  the  horses. 

The  woman  quickly  covered  the  embers 
with  sand,  and  taking  the  kettle  in  her  hand 
and  lifting  the  toddling  babe  to  her  hip,  she 
disappeared  among  the  sage  and  cactus. 
The  boy,  a  lad  of  six  or  seven  years,  had 
vanished  instantly  at  the  first  alarm  with  the 
instinct  of  some  wild  animal  of  the  desert. 
There  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  stony 
trail,  and  very  soon  appeared  against  the 
twilight  sky  the  outlines  of  four  men 
riding  in  haste.  They  dismounted  at  the 
spring  and  after  drinking  and  filling  their 
canteens  allowed  the  impatient  horses  to 
drink. 

The  leader  of  the  party  suddenly  lifted 
his  head  and  swept  the  darkening  horizon 
with  a  quick  glance.  He  sniffed  the  air  and 
looked  sharply  about  in  the  gathering  dusk. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  had  located  and  uncov- 
ered with  his  heavy  boots  the  still  smoking 
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embers  of  the  fire.  Instantly  all  four  of 
the  men  were  in  their  saddles  and  ready  for 
an  emergency. 

A  faint  sound  of  crackling  brush  was 
heard  from  the  direction  the  Mexican  had 
taken.  Three  of  the  horsemen  dashed  to- 
wards the  sound,  spreading  apart  as  they 
went,  while  the  fourth  remained,  pistol  in 
hand,  on  the  alert. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  sound  of  loud  and 
angry  voices  was  heard.  There  was  a  shot 
and  a  cry. 

A  moan,  almost  inaudible,  came  from 
the  sage  brush  beyond  the  spring. 

The  horseman  sprang  toward  it  like  a 
beast  on  its  prey. 

"  Come  out  o'  that,  you  -  —  greaser,  an' 
let 's  see  what  y're  like!" 

The  woman  stood  up,  white  with  fright, 
wrapping  her  babe  under  her  shawl. 

"  How  many  of  y  're  here?  " 

"  Only  my  man  an'  the  two  babies." 

"  What  're  you  here  for? " 

"  Mister,  don't  hurt  us.  Wfe  are  poor. 
We've  nothing  to  give  you.  W7e  've  nothin' 
but  a  little  meal  to  last  us  to  Caliente, 
where  our  friends  are." 

In  the  intensity  of  her  appeal  she  dropped 
her  natural  "  Senor,"  for  the  gringo  title. 

"What  are  you  doin'  here?" 

"  Put  up  the  gun,  Mister.  1  tell  you. 
Please  hurt  not  the  babe.  We  stop  to  cook 
the  guisado  at  the  spring,  an'  now  move  on. 
We  come  from  the  foothills  across  the  des- 
ert. We  had  the  bad  luck  with  the  ranch, 
an'  we  go  to  our  friends." 

"  Where 's  your  man?  " 

"  Over  there  with  the  horses." 

She  turned  with  a  look  of  terror  towards 
the  men,  who  were  noisily  returning,  lead- 
ing two  fresh  horses.  Her  husband  was  not 
with  them. 

"What  have  you  done  wi'  the  greaser?" 
the  leader  asked. 

"  He 's  all  right,  Bob  settled  him." 

"Did  he  show  fight?" 

"  No,  but  he  tried  so  hard  to  get  away 
the  horses  that  I  had  to  quiet  him,"  Bob 
spoke  up  for  himself. 

"  We  can't  afford,"  said  the  other  signifi- 
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cantly,  "  to  let  no greaser  to  get  away 

with  no  fresh  horses  just  now." 

The  woman  started  on  a  run  to  find  her 
husband,  but  one  of  the  fellows  intercepted 
her  with  a  curse  and  a  blow. 

"  Here,  come  back!  You  can't  do  him  no 
good.  He 's  dead  enough.  Here.  We  want 
you  here." 

"  Got  anything  cooked  ?"  another  of  the 
ruffians  broke  in. 

"  There,  in  the  kettle  by  the  spring.  Le' 
me  go.  Please  le'  me  go  to  my  man." 

"  Here,  come  back  you !  Put  down  that 
kid  and  get  us  some  supper,  —  quick,  too." 

The  woman  sullenly  obeyed.  She  placed 
the  child  in  a  bunch  of  dried  weeds  and 
brought  the  square  black  kettle  from  its 
hiding  place.  She  blew  up  the  coals  and 
started  a  fresh  fire,  all  the  time  listening 
intently  for  some  sound  from  the  desert, 
starting  and  lifting  her  head  at  every  rustle 
of  a  leaf.  The  men  dismounted  and  stretched 
themselves  at  full  length  on  the  sand,  dis- 
cussing the  situation,  —  all  but  the  leader. 
He  remained  in  the  saddle,  watchful  and 
anxious. 

At  last  he  said:  "  Boys,  we  can't  stop  long 
here.  We  must  get  off  the  trail  and  well 
up  toward  the  foothills  before  morning. 
Chances  are  they'll  be  hot  on  our  trail 
soon 's  the  moon 's  up." 

"Say,  Cap,"  said  the  one  called  Bob,  a  big 
fellow  with  a  scoundrelly  face,  "  spose  I  go 
back  on  the  trail  a  piece  an'  keep  a  lookout 
while  you  fellows  get  your  supper." 

"  All  right,  Bob,  take  one  o'  these  fresh 
horses  and  we  '11  call  you  in  good  time. 
That  is,"  he  added  grimly,  "  if  you  don't  call 
us  first." 

The  woman  was  busy  with  her  cooking. 
She  had  put  more  herbs  into  the  pot  and 
was  stirring  into  the  boiling  soup  some  fresh 
meal,  when  the  cooing  of  the  babe  attracted 
her  attention.  The  child  had  found  a  new 
toy.  It  was  shaking  in  its  little  brown  fist 
a  peculiar  balloon-shaped  pod  full  of  rat- 
tling seeds. 

A  look  of  startled  horror  overspread  the 
dark  face  of  the  woman.  As  she  took  the 
toy  from  the  unwilling  child  a  sudden  gleam 
of  triunphant  hate  flashed  into  her  eyes. 
It  was  well  that  her  back  was  turned  to  the 
lounging  men.  or  that  look  might  have  cost 
her  life. 

When  she  turned  again  to  the  black  pot 
there  fell  into  it  something  more  than  meal. 


Her  palms  were  full  of  the  crushed  pods  of 
the  rattle  weed.  With  a  steady  hand  and 
a  sullen  face  she  stirred  the  mess,  but  in  her 
heart  was  an  exulting  demon. 

She  took  off  the  pot  and  setting  it  on  the 
ground  she  said,  "  The  guisado  is  ready." 

The  men  were  hungry.  They  dipped  their 
cups  into  the  pot  and  ate  the  thick  savory 
mess  as  fast  as  its  cooling  would  permit. 
The  Mexicans  are  famous  cooks,  skilled  in 
all  the  resources  of  the  desert  and  able  to 
find  and  make  palatable  food  where  a  white 
man  would  starve. 

"  It 's  too  bad,"  said  one  of  the  fellows, 
"  that  Bob  killed  that  Mexican.  He  might 
have  shown  us  the  pass  over  the  range." 

"  Say! "  said  the  leader  of  the  gang,  turn- 
ing to  the  woman.  "  Which  way  did  you 
come  here?" 

"Across  the  desert  from  the  foothills  of 
the  San  Felipe." 

"  Then  you  know  the  way  to  the  San 
Felipe  pass?  " 

The  woman  was  silent. 

Bob  was  called  and  all  the  belongings  of 
the  woman  in  sight  were  put  on  one  of  the 
spare  horses.  The  woman  was  bidden  to 
mount  the  other;  for  everything  was  ready 
to  start. 

"0,  please  le' me  go  to  my  man!  Le' 
,me  see  if  he  's  alive  yet!  He  show  you  the 
way  to  the  pass." 

"Get  up,  you  old  fool!  Don't  you  see 
we  are  in  a  hurry?  There  comes  up  the 
moon  now."  Bob  accented  his  words  with 
a  gesture  as  if  he  would  strike  her. 

The  woman  slung  the  babe  in  her  shawl 
on  her  back  and  sullenly  mounted. 

They  traveled  all  night,  making  for  a 
high  peak  distinctly  discernible  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  Daylight  found  the  party  far 
up  the  foothills  towards  an  obscure  pass, 
known  only  to  a  few  Indians  and  Mexicans, 
by  which  a  day's  journey  might  be  saved  in 
crossing  the  desert.  It  was  here  that  Bob 
spurred  to  the  front,  where  the  Mexican 
woman  rode,  and  satisfied  his  hunger  from 
the  camp  kettle,  the  remains  of  the  evening 
meal;  for  in  their  haste  to  gdt  away  Bob 
had  taken  nothing  but  a  piece  of  corn  bread, 
eating  as  he  went. 

The  woman  did  not  speak.  The  whole 
party  was  strangely  silent.  The  weary  ani- 
mals plodded  along  the  endless  trail"  with- 
out direction  from  their  riders,  following 
the  leader.  Bob  turned  to  his  chief. 


"THERE  PELL  INTO  IT  SOMETHING  MORE  THAN  MEAL" 


"Cap,  had  n't  we  better  turn  in  an'  rest? 
There  's  no  danger  of  bein'  followed  up 
here, —  least  not  for  another  twenty-four 
hours." 

The  captain  did  not  answer.  Bob  peered 
into  his  face.  There  was  no  responsive 
glance.  He  saw  only  a  look  of  stupid  en- 
durance like  one  worn  to  the  verge  of  death 
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by  excessive  labor.     He  stopped  his  horse 

until  the  next  man  came  up.  £ T* 

"  Say!     What 's  the  matter  with  Cap?" 
There  was  no  response.     Only  a  look  of 

stupid  wonder  as  if  the  man  were  trying  to 

collect  his  thoughts. 

Bob  was  perplexed.     He  called  out  to  the 

Mexican  woman   to   halt   as   she   led   the 
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party.  She  paid  no  attention.  He  spurred 
forward  and  caught  her  horse  by  the  bridle. 

" Say!"  he  shouted.  "  What 's  the  mean- 
ing of  this?  Are  you  all  crazy?  " 

She  sat  sullenly  looking  between  her 
horse's  ears,  but  said  nothing.  As  the 
other  horses  came  up  one  by  one  they 
stopped  in  the  trail,  but  their  riders  sat 
stolidly  in  their  saddles,  neither  speaking 
nor  showing  any  interest, 

"Is  there  any  water  about  here?"  Bob 
asked  of  the  woman. 

She  nodded  and  moved  forward  again. 

Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  a  little 
branching  caflon  with  a  stream  of  water 
tumbling  over  its  bottom. 

The  woman  turned  aside  from  the  trail 
and  stopped  beside  the  brook  under  the 
shadow  of  the  immense  pines  whose  fallen 
leaves  formed  a  thick,  soft  carpet  under- 
foot. The  horses  instinctively  followed  the 
leader  and  stopped  together  in  a  cluster. 
Their  riders  sat  quietly  without  any  attempt 
to  guide  them,  just  sitting  indifferently  in 
the  saddles,  looking  neither  right  nor  left, 
apparently  oblivious  or  careless  of  what 
was  going  on. 

Hob  made  several  attempts  to  arouse 
them  by  vigorous  personal  remarks,  but 
none  of  them  paid  him  any  attention  be- 
yond turning  their  eyes  and  looking  at  him 
in  stupid  wonder. 

"  Well! "  he  said  at  last.  "  We  've  got  to 
rest  anyhow.  Wonder  if  any  of  you  galoots 
know  enough  to  get  down." 

He  dismounted  and  proceeded  to  un- 
saddle and  lariat  his  horse  where  it  could 
feed. 

The  men,  one  after  another,  got  down 
clumsily  and  threw  themselves  limply  on  the 
soft  brown  bed  of  pine  needles. 

When  Bob  returned  to  the  group  his  com- 
panions were  all  asleep  just  where  they  had 
fallen,  the  horses  straying  about  in  search 
of  food. 

The  Mexican  woman  still  sat  on  her  horse 
where  she  had  first  stopped,  suckling  her 
babe.  She  looked  sullen  and  stupid,  but  if 
Bob's  amazement  had  permitted  him  to 
watch  her  closely  he  would  have  seen  a  cer- 
tain stealthy  feline  gleam  in  her  downcast 
eyes. 

To  say  that  Bob  was  perplexed  at  the 
strange  behavior  of  his  companions  is  to  use 
a  mild  term.  True  enough,  they  had  been 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  saddle  and 


were  exceedingly  weary,  but  he  remem- 
bered many  a  time  when  he  and  Cap  had 
gone  almost  foodless  and  waterless  over 
these  deserts  for  many  days  at  a  time,  the 
endurance  of  their  horses  being  the  only 
limit  to  their  haste,  and  never  before  had 
he  known  his  chief  to  betray  any  signs  of 
exhaustion  and  never  before  in  his  life  had 
the  captain  had  greater  need  of  all  his  men- 
tal and  physical  forces  than  at  the  present 
time. 

For  his  own  part  Bob  felt  less  weariness 
than  he  had  felt  an  hour  ago.  The  emer- 
gency and  responsibility  placed  upon  him, 
seemed  to  have  nerved  him  up  to  his  best 
efforts. 

He  sat  down  on  a  bowlder,  hugging  his 
knees,  and  pondered  the  situation.  The 
leader  of  the  party  lay  in  a  heap  as  he  had 
fallen.  One  of  his  pistols  had  slidden  from 
its  case,  and  lay  beside  him  on  the  ground. 
His  belt,  bulging  thick  and  round,  showed 
beneath  his  vest. 

As  Bob's  eye  fell  on  this  belt  an  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him.  He  sat  rigidly  still 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  turning 
to  the  woman,  he  shouted, — 

"Say!" 

The  woman  slowly  turned  her  eyes  toward 
him. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  eat?" 

"  Only  a  little  meal,"  she  said  slowly  after 
a  while. 

"  Well,  get  down  an'  build  a  fire.  I 
want  you  to  cook  breakfast  for  us  fellows." 

She  slung  the  babe  on  her  back  and  slowly 
dismounted.  She  laid  the  child  in  a  shel- 
tered corner  where  the  first  beams  of  the 
sun  were  beginning  to  temper  the  chill 
morning  air. 

"Hurry  up,  old  woman!"  he  said,  seeing 
that  she  moved  slowly  and  awkwardly. 

He  started  the  fire  himself  and  went  in 
search  of  the  horses.  The  weary  beasts 
were  not  hard  to  find.  Prom  the  saddle 
bags  of  one  of  them  he  took  a  small  bag  of 
flour  and  some  bacon,  and  brought  them  to 
the  woman. 

"  Bake  it  all,"  he  cried,  "  and  be  quick 
about  it." 

He  lay  down  on  the  brown  earth  and 
watched  her  cooking.  He  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  sleep.  His  eyes  were  bright  and 
alert  and  his  head  full  of  plans.  Several 
times  he  raised  himself  and  looked  at  his 
sleeping  companions  wonderingly,  and  each 
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survey  added  apparently  to  his  impatience. 
He  watched  the  woman  spread  her  fire  out 
on  a  large  flat  stone  and  make  her  dough  of 
flour  and  meal.  When  the  stone  was  hot 
she  scraped  off  the  fire,  dusted  it  of  ashes, 
and  turned  out  the  dough  upon  it.  Then 
she  inverted  the  pan  over  it  and  piled  fresh 
coals  about  it  and  went  on  frying  her  bacon. 

A  loaf  was  turned  out  and  set  away  to 
cool  while  another  was  put  in  the  oven. 
Still  the  watching  desperado  showed  no  in- 
clination to  eat.  He  began  to  question  the 
woman  as  to  the  trail  they  had  been  follow- 
ing and  the  nature  of  the  country  beyond 
the  range  of  foothills  in  which  they  were 
camped.  He  apparently  found  her  mono- 
syllabic answers  satisfactory. 

As  the  cooking  approached  completion 
he  selected  the  freshest  and  strongest  of 
the  horses,  and  carefully  saddled  and  bridled 
it.  Then  he  put  all  the  bread  into  the  sad- 
dle bags  and  filled  the  canteens  with  water. 
Next  he  attempted  to  wake  one  of  the  men, 
but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  wake  the 
dead.  He  shook  him  and  shouted  at  him, 
then  he  kicked  him  soundly,  but  it  was  use- 
less; the  man  lay  like  a  log,  breathing 
heavily.  Then  Bob  went  to  the  sleeping 
captain  and  shook  him  roughly.  The  man 
only  stretched  himself  and  sighed.  The 
woman  still  sat  sulkily  beside  the  fire,  ap- 
parently indifferent  of  everything,  but  in 
truth  she  was  watching  these  preparations 
apprehensively  with  wildly  beating  pulse. 

Bob  had  made  up  his  mind.  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  do  what  he  had  determined 
on.  He  got  down  on  his  knees  and  unfas- 
tened the  bulging  belt  from  the  waist  of  the 
sleeping  man.  He  pulled  it,  gently  as  might 
be,  from  under  him  and  buckled  it  about  his 
own  waist.  In  another  moment  he  was  in 
the  saddle  and  spurring  towards  the  trail. 

Just  as  he  turned  from  the  brook  another 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him  —  a  mere 
afterthought.  He  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt  and  with  a  deliberate  aim  fired  at  the 
head  of  the  woman  sitting  passively  by  the 
smoking  embers  of  the  fire. 

The  woman's  wary  but  sleepy-looking  eye 
detected  the  movement.  As  the  pistol 
cracked  she  threw  herself  forward  with  a 
great  scream  toward  her  sleeping  babe. 

The  day  passed  and  the  night.  At  the 
next  daybreak  the  same  Mexican  woman, 
her  head  bandaged  and  her  child  at  her  back, 


rode  wearily  and  sorrowfully  down  to  the 
spring  where  the  opening  words  of  the  story 
found  her  with  her  family  about  her. 

As  the  horse  crowded  down  to  the  spring 
to  drink  she  gazed  eagerly  about  her. 

"Pedro!"  she  cried  softly. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Pedro!"  she  called  again,  this  time 
loudly  but  with  a  hopeless  wail  in  her  voice. 

There  was  rustle  in  the  brush  a  few  rods 
away.  Close  to  the  ground  a  brown  head 
was  parting  the  sage  and  a  pair  of  bright 
black  eyes  was  excitedly  peering.  Suddenly 
the  lad  Pedro  leaped  to  his  feet  and  came 
pounding  towards  the  woman  shouting, 
"Mamma!  Mamma!" 

She  slid  to  the  ground  on  her  knees  and 
folded  him  to  her  breast  with  bursting  sobs 
of  joy. 

"0,  my  Pedro!  My  Pedro!  My  baby!  How 
heaven  is  merciful !  My  Pedro  alive  —  and 
here  "  Then  her  eyes  opened  wide  with 
a  sudden  hope.  She  scarcely  dared  to  speak, 
—  to  ask  the  question  which  was  on  her 
lips. 

"Pedro,  mio!  Thy  father?  Is  he  — is 
he- 

"  He  is  very  sick,'  snswered  the  lad 
gravely. 

"  Jesus  be  praised,"  she  cried  as  she  threw 
herself  forward  on  the  sand  in  an  agony  of 
joy.  "He  is  alive!" 

The  lad  led  her  to  a  cache  among  the 
bowlders,  where  he  had  woven  a  shelter  out 
of  weeds  and  where  the  Mexican  lay  wounded 
and  delirious. 

The  man  had  crept  in  the  night,  with  in- 
credible suffering,  back  to  the  spring.  He 
told  the  lad  how  to  care  for  his  wounds  and 
to  weave  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the 
chill  of  night.  They  had  eaten  nothing  but 
prickly  pears,  but  these  had  been  sufficient. 

The  weary  days  passed.  A  blazing  sun 
in  a  copper  sky.  Withering,  parching  heat. 
A  blinding  glare  on  a  limitless  waste  of 
sand,  bowlders,  and  cactus.  Nights  cool, 
and  brilliant  with  stars.  The  wounded  man 
was  doing  well  under  the  simple  but  potent 
treatment  of  the  nature-taught  woman. 

Early  one  morning  there  was  a  sound  of 
shod  hoofs  at  the  spring.  It  was  in  plain 
sight  from  the  hidden  shelter  where  the 
family  lay  sleeping. 

Peering  cautiously  out,  the  woman  was 
startled  to  see  a  familiar  figure  watering 


MAMMA!    MAMMA! 


his  horse.  Her  heart  sank  with  fear  at  the 
sight;  for  though  his  back  was  toward"  her 
and  it  was  still  dark,  her  instinct  told  her 
that  it  was  none  other  than  Bob,  the  ruffian 
who  had  shot  her  in  the  mountains. 

She  watched  breathless  while  the  horse 
drank  its  fill  and  turned  to  nibble  the  bun- 
clover  which  grew  green  and  rank  in  the 
wet  sand. 

Bob  paid  no  attention  to  his  horse.  He 
held  the  bridle  in  his  left  hand,  but  sat 
loosely  and  listlessy  in  the  saddle  as  if  he 
had  no  purpose  and  no  interest  in  being 
there.  As  the  horse  turned  in  its  browsing 
the  woman  caught  sight  of  the  man's  face. 
Instantly  she  understood. 
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The  man  was  locoed  —  insane  from  the 
effect  of  the  drug  she  had  put  in  the  stew. 
His  eyes  wandered  without  aim  or  expres- 
sion. His  jaw  fell  loosely,  so  that  the  saliva 
dripped  from  his  open  mouth. 

The  woman  laughed  bitterly  under  her 
breath. 

"What  is  it?"  whispered  the  wounded 
Mexican. 

She  whispered  his  name,  making  a  sign 
that  told  the  whole  story. 

The  Mexican  lay  still  for  a  while,  then  he 
asked,  "Has  he  the  belt?" 

The  woman  nodded  and  understood. 

A  half  hour  later  the  same  woman  was 
holding  the  outlaw's  horse  by  the  bridle  in 
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a  sheltered  hollow  where  the  huge  rocks 
lay  piled  about  in  titanic  heaps.  She  had 
induced  him  to  dismount  by  the  offer  of 
food,  and  the  big  fellow  now  sat  sprawling 
on  the  ground  crumbling  a  piece  of  bread, 
—  a  driveling  idiot.  In  answer  to  the 
woman's  talk  he  muttered  incoherent 
phrases  without  meaning.  When  she  spoke 
his  eyes  would  turn  on  her  with  a  startled 
look  which  ended  in  a  stupid  stare. 

She  found  the  saddlebags  empty.  He  had 
eaten  the  last  morsel  of  bread  and  had  evi- 
dently wandered  aimlessly  about  the  desert 
during  the  acute  stages  of  his  insanity,  un- 
til the  horse  of  its  own  accord  had  brought 
him  back  to  the  spring. 

It  was  a  complete  revenge,  but  there  was 
a  look  of  compassion  in  the  woman's  face 
as  she  led  the  horse  away.  Her  enemy  was 
helpless  at  her  feet.  He  must  soon  die; 
for  he  was  past  help;  but  whatever  resent- 
ment she  had  held  towards  him,  it  all  van- 


ished at  the  sight  of  the  utter  and  miser- 
able wreck  before  her.  She  led  the  horse 
back  to  the  trail,  turned  his  head  toward 
the  south,  and  struck  him  a  stinging  blow 
on  the  flank.  The  startled  horse  took  the 
trail  at  a  gallop,  which  he  did  not  slack  un- 
til he  disappeared  in  the  hazy  distance. 

One  day  there  rode  into  Los  Angeles  a 
Mexican  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
The  jaded,  rusty  sorrel  horse  was  guided 
by  nothing  better  than  a  rope  halter  knotted 
about  his  nose.  A  thin  and  weary  man  fol- 
lowed, limping,  feeble,  with  the  aid  of  a 
staff,  and  led  a  ragged  little  boy  by  the 
hand. 

In  was  a  sorry  and  poverty-stricken  out- 
fit. 

But  folded  in  the  saddle  blanket  on  which 
the  woman  sat  was  a  bulging  belt.  It  was 
heavy,  for  it  contained  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold. 
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Care  seeks  out  wrinkled  brows,  and  hollow  eyes, 
And  builds  himself  caves  to  abide  in  them. 


f>fnnnii>n(  ana   Pletchtr. 


T"VJTH  care  in  hollow  eyes  abide?  nay  hark, 

I  '11  tell  you  truer.     Care  doth  caverns  delve 
With  steady  carving  year  by  year;  his  mark 
He  sets  on  heavy  anxious  brows  that  shelve 
Beyond  the  wolfs- eyes  Care  doth  love  so  well, 
And  all  about  he  digs  his  channeled  ways 
Pointing  to  his  abode,  and  cheeks  will  tell 
He  's  there  by  sullen  dun,  which  Care  doth  praise. 
But  when  his  habitation  's  all  complete, 
There  comes  a  gibing  elf  and  drives  him  thence, 
Quenches  the  restless  fire  Care  warmed  him  by, 
And  lights  a  laugh  upon  the  listless  eye,— 
Then  on  the  haggard  cheek  paints  evidence 
That  where  Care  delved  Despair  now  hath  his  seat. 


Herbert  Crombie  Howe 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  YUKON  VALLEY 


BY  TALIESIX  UYANS 


INCE  the  Klondike  discoveries 
were  announced,  all  eyes  have 
been  directed  toward  the  val- 
ley of  the  Yukon,  a  stream 
described  by  one  explorer  as 
"  the  Mississippi  of  Alaska  " 
because  of  its  extraordinary 
size,  and  as  "the  Missouri 
of  the  North"  by  another, 
owing  to  the  muddy  character  of  its  waters. 
The  recorded  history  of  the  Yukon  extends 
over  a  period  of  only  sixty-four  years  —  that 
is,  since  1833,  when  the  first  white  man, 
a  Russian  post-trader  named  Ulazoonor, 
succeeded  in  ascending  the  stream  as  far  as 
the  site  of  the  settlement  now  known  as 
Nulato.  Seven  years  later,  the  trappers  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  company  discovered  the 


upper  waters  of  the  great  river  while  pur- 
suing their  vocation.  The  company  estab- 
lished trading-posts  along  its  upper  reaches 
without  once  suspecting  that  its  outlet  was 
in  the  Bering  sea  and  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sian fur  traders.  So  completely  were  the 
Hudson  Bay  officials  deceived  by  the  north- 
erly course  taken  by  the  river  as  far  as  its 
junction  with  the  Porcupine  near  Fort  Yukon 
that  they  took  it  for  granted  its  waters 
were  discharged  into  the  Arctic  ocean. 
Laboring  under  this  delusion,  they  trans- 
ported all  their  furs  and  the  merchandise 
used  in  barter  by  the  slow  and  tedious  over- 
land route  to  and  from  Fort  Edmondson  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  by  the  way  of  Fort  George  and  the 
Fraser  river  to  Victoria,  the  headquarters 
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pf  the  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  never 
dreaming  of  an  easier,  quicker,  safer,  and 
more  direct  route  down  stream  that  would 
•have  taken  them  to  the  Pacific  ocean  at  a 
point  nearly  ten  degrees  south  of  where 
they  supposed  the  Yukon  joined  the  sea. 
This  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the 
Yukon  extended  to  all  the  earlier  maps  of 
'  the  northwestern  section  of  the  continent. 
The  error  was  not  discovered  until  the  little 
river  steamer  Anson  Stager,  belonging  to 
the  Russian  Overland  or  Collins  Telegraph 
expedition  which  began  the  extension  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  lines 
through  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  to  join 
the  Russian  telegraph  system  then  building 
across  Siberia,  in  anticipation  of  a  failure  of 
the  effort  which  was  being  made  at  the  time 
to  lay  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable,  ascended 
the  Yukon  from  the  sea,  in  1865,  as  far  as 
Fort  Yukon,  a  trading  post  subsequently 
abandoned  through  the  forced  retirement  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  company  from  the  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  thus  established  that  the  great  stream 
flowing  into  the  Bering  sea  from  the  north- 
east, whose  mouth  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Russian  fur  traders  in  1833,  and  whose 
course  as  far  as  "the  Ramparts"  had  been 
carefully  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Zagosbin 
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of  the  Russian  navy  during  the  years  1842- 
45,  and  the  big  river  flowing  nearly  due 
north  toward  the  Arctic  ocean  and  which 
actually  entered  the  circle  at  Fort  Yukon, 
on  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  had 
maintained  a  line  of  trading  posts  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  were  in  fact  one  and 
the  same  river* 

With  the  knowledge  that  we  now  possess 
of  the  Yukon,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  traders  should  have  remained 
so  long  in  ignorance  of  its  true  course,  for 
the  great  bend  made  by  the  river  occurs 
adjacent  to  Fort  Yukon  and  immediately 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Porcupine,  a 
large  stream  flowing  in  from  the  east  and 
forming  the  peninsula  on  which  Fort  Yukon 
is  located.  Perhaps  the  explanation  for  it 
is  furnished  in  the  description  given  of  this 
section  of  the  Yukon  by  Warburton  Pike, 
an  English  gentleman  who  traversed  the 
river  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Pelly,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  two  forks  which  when 
united  form  and  take  the  name  of  the  Yukon, 
to  the  sea,  in  the  interest  of  adventure  and 
a  love  for  the  chase.  Mr.  Pike  and  his  party 
reached  the  Pelly  in  the  summer  of  1892, 
by  way  of  Fort  Wrangel,  the  Stickeen  river, 
and  Telegraph  creek,  a  route  opened  by  the 
expedition  sent  out  in  1887  by  the  Geologi- 
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cal  Survey  Department  of  Canada  under 
Professor  G.  M.  Dawson  to  gather  "  some 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  little  known  tracts 
of  country  adjacent  to  the  northern  water- 
ways of  the  Dominion." 

After  leaving  Coal  creek  [writes  Mr.  Pike]  we  had  a 
long,  steady  run  of  three  hundred  miles  to  Fort  Yukon, 
situated  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Porcupine  and 
the  Yukon  at  the  lower  end  of  a  vast  maze  of  islands 
and  winding  channels  that  must  formerly  have  been  a 
lake  in  the  course  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of  the 
Yukon  at  this  point  has  never  yet  been  determined  but 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  seventy  miles, 


upper  section  of  the  Yukon  believed  that 
the  lower  end  of  its  navigable  waters  had 
been  reached  at  the  mouth  of  the  Porcupine, 
and  the  great  and  desolate  Yukon  flats, 
which  stretched  to  the  northern  horizon  be- 
yond, seemed  to  offer  no  field  for  trading  or 
trapping. 

Since  the  Yukon  was  thus  determined  to 
be  accessible  from  the  ocean  and  that  its 
waters  are  navigable  to  boats  of  light 
draught  for  about  two  thousand  miles  of  its 
length,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  exploration 
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according  to  the  miner's  fancy.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
nobody  has  ever  traveled  much  along  the  west  side  of 
the  river  here,  as  the  best  channels  are  on  the  Porcu- 
pine side,  and  no  doubt,  too,  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  breadth  of  the  Yukon  in  high  water  and  low  at 
this  point.  The  current  runs  strongly  through  the 
narrow -/hannels,  which  keep  splitting  up  and  rejoining 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  very  hard  to  pick  out  a  practica- 
ble way  through  the  labyrinth,  as  the  smaller  channels 
are  choked  with  snags  and  fallen  timber,  besides  being 
sometimes  very  shallow  at  the  lower  end. 

Evidently  up  to  the  time  of.  the  arrival  at 
Fort  Yukon  of  the  steamer  Anson  Stager, 
those  traders  and  trappers  occupying  the 


by  a  number  of  expeditions,  and  of  late 
years  river  steamers  have  been  plying  its 
waters  regularly  during  the  open  season  in 
the  interest  of  commerce. 

W.  H.  Dall  and  Fred  Whymper  ascended 
the  Yukon  on  the  ice  in  the  winter  of 
1  *(;.">  06  in  the  service  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  records  which  these  ex- 
plorers published  are  standard  authorities 
on  the  Yukon  valley.  The  party  began  the 
up-river  journey  at  Nulato,  cutting  across 
the  narrow  strip  lying  between  the  river  at 
that  point  and  Norton  sound,  thus  avoiding 
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several  hundred  miles  of  a  detour  thence 
from  St.  Michaels,  which  would  have  to  be 
traversed  in  following  any  one  of  the  many 
channels  by  which  the  Yukon  finds  its  way 
through  its  broad  delta  to  the  sea.  The  de- 
scent was  made  in  1866,  after  the  river  was 
open,  and  Ball  claims  that  the  party  up  to 
that  time  was  the  only,  one  that  had  "de- 
scended from  the  upper  Yukon  to  the  sea 
by  river." 

In  1885,  Lieutenant  Schwatka  crossed  the 
Chilcoot  pass,  which  figures  conspicuously 
in  recent  history  as  one  of  the  dangerous 
and  almost  impassable  gateways  through 
which  the  rushers  to  the  Klondike  gold 
mines  are  storming  the  Yukon  valley,  and 
he  then  followed  the  great  river  from  its 
headwaters  to  the  sea.  Other  explorers  are 
Kennicott,  Pease,  Adams,  Ketchum,  Mercier, 
Raymond,  Campbell,  Pike,  Petroff,  and  Ever- 
ett. 

Whatever  information  Ball  and  Whymper 
furnished  regarding  the  Yukon  valley,  Ivan 
Petroff,  who  explored  it  in  1880,  as  special 
agent  of  the  Tenth  Census,  confirmed  and 
largely  supplemented  in  his  report.  Henry 
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W.  Elliott,  who  was  for  a  term  the  govern- 
ment agent  at  the  Seal  Islands,  has  made 
some  valuable  contributions  to  Yukon  liter- 
ature in  his  "  Our  Arctic  Province." 

Both  Elliott  and  Petroff  express  the  be- 
lief that  the  Yukon  discharges  into  the  sea 
as  large  if  not  a  larger  volume  of  water  at 
any  stage  than  the  Mississippi,  and  that  it 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  the  largest  stream  on 
the  continent.  Petroff  says: — 

It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  honest  statement 
to  say  that  the  Yukon  river,  the  vast  deltoid  mouth 
of  which  opens  into  Norton  sound  of  Bering  sea  dis- 
charges every  hour  of  recorded  time  as  much  if  not 
one  third  more  water  than  "Father  of  Waters"  as  it 
flows  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  same  author  thus  graphically  des- 
cribes its  lower  reaches: — 

Entering  the  mouth,  or  rather  any  one  of  the  many 
mouths  of  this  large  river,  we  are  impressed,  first,  by 
the  exceeding  shallowness  of  the  sea  one  hundred  miles 
out  from  it,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  three 
fathoms,  and  second,  by  the  mournful,  desolate 
appearance  of  the  country  itself,  which  is  scarcely 
above  the  level  of  the  tide  and  which  is  covered  with 
a  monotonous  cloak  of  scrubby  willows  and  rank 
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are  cootnmally  <  iiiaf,  down. 
'  away  by 'the  food.  So 
and  precipitate  are  these  bad  elides  at 
toe*  that  the  traders  aad  mating  hare  barely  escaped 
with  their  lire*.  For  one  hundred  miles  op  taroBgh  aa 
intricate  bbyriath  of  tides,  bind  aad  misleading 
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tame  dreary,  desolate  region  until  the  higher 
is  fast  reached  at  Knsflvak,  aad  the  btafs  at/ 
sky  aad  at  Cbatinak  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  bud  in  Alaska  is  not  about  to  be  under  water. 
It  is  watered  here,  there,  aad  era  laheie;  it  im|»inun 
you  with  the  idea  of  a  vast  inland  sea,  which  impres- 
sion holds  good  even  as  far  up  the  river  as  sevea  or 
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evea  away  as  far  in  the  interior  as  that,  where  this 
river  spaas  a  breadth  of  twenty  mfles  from  shore  to 

--   -•• 

The  delta  of  the  Yukon  stretches  over 
something  like  two  hundred  miles  of  coast 
line,  which  the  precipitation  from  the 
muddy  waters  it  discharges  is  constantly 
extending  further  seaward.  The  shallow- 
ness  of  its  numerous  months  makes  it  im- 
possible for  sea-going  craft  to  enter,  and 
only  the  northernmost  channel  is  considered 
safe  even  for  light-draught  vessels  to  at- 
tempt. The  soft  silt  or  mud  extends  at 
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least  one  hundred  miles  out  at  sea,  and  any 
sea-going  vessel  attempting  to  enter  the 
river  would  be  stranded  far  out  of  sight  of 
land.  St.  Michaels  island,  which  lies  north 
of  the  delta,  was  selected  by  the  virtue  of 
necessity  as  the  base  of  traders'  supplies 
for  the  Yukon  as  early  as  1835.  In  sum- 
mer, this  is  the  point  at  which  the  river 
steamers  load  and  discharge,  and  in  the 
winter  season  it  is  the  place  of  outfitting 
"  for  the  portage  of  seventy-five  or  eighty 
mfles  from  Onolaket  to  Kaltag  and  many 
other  overland  portages  in  the  same  general 
direction." 

Navigation  of  the  Yukon  is  possible  for 
a  few  of  the  summer  months  only.  Petroff 
says,  "  The  river  is  bound  by  ice  in  October 
and  it  is  not  released  until  the  sun  of  June 
exerts  its  powers."  But  the  open  season 
for  navigation  is  uncertain.  Floating  ice 
may  interfere  with  it  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Yukon  summer  and  a  shortage  in  the 
rainfall  or  an  early  setting  in  of  frost  may 
shorten  the  navigable  period  at  the  close 
of  the  season.  In  1879,  the  ice  came  down 
in  such  masses  and  in  such  profusion  that 
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it  grounded  in  the  deltoid  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  month  of  July  and  formed  a 
barrier  which  actually  prevented  the  annual 
run  of  salmon  up  the  stream  to  the  spawn- 
ing grounds  at  its  head-waters,  thus  crea- 
ting a  famine  among  the  tribes  inhabiting 
its  banks  whose  chief  dependence  for  their 
existence  rested  on  the  salmon  catch.  Dall 
witnessed  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
river  toward  the  latter  part  of  May,  1866, 
and  his  description  of  it  is  very  vivid. 

In  the  two  thousand  miles  or  so  of  the 
Yukon  which  is  navigable  to  the  light- 
draught  stern-wheel  steamers  that  ply  upon 
its  waters,  there  are,  however,  shoals  and 
rapids  which  put  the  safety  of  even  such 
craft  in  jeopardy  and  make  uncertain  the 
passages  of  the  river.  The  timber  carried 
down  stream  during  the  season  of  flood  is 
always  a  source  of  danger  to  navigation. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  maze  of 
narrow  channels  formed  by  the  archipelago 
created  at  the  junction  of  the  Porcupine 
and  the  Yukon.  In  these  channels  the 
.sand  is  continually  shifting,  and  a  bar  may 
form  at  any  time  in  what  was  only  a  short 
while  before  deep  water.  A  steamer  making 
the  passage  of  a  given  channel  in  safety, 
with  plenty  of  room  between  her  keel  and 
the  bottom,  when  going  one  way,  may,  on 
the  return  trip,  find  the  channel  shoaled  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  attempt  to  pass  will 
result  in  the  stranding  of  the  craft.  Such 
an  experience  actually  befell  the  river 
steamer  Weare  during  the  past  summer. 
Snags  and  fallen  timber  are  also  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  and  peril  the  navigation 
of  the  river. 

The  great  plain,  or  tundra,  through  which 
the  Yukon  flows  for  hundreds  of  miles  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  sea,  is  relieved  only  here 
and  there  by  low  hills,  which  shift  the 
course  of  the  river  from  one  direction  to 
another.  Wherever  this  tundra  is  clear  of 
the  scrubby  thickets,  rank  grasses  and  tun- 
dra mosses,  or  swale,  cover  the  ground.  The 
latter  is  so  tenacious  of  life  and  so  vigorous 
of  growth  that  in  many  places  along  the 
shores  of  lake,  river,  and  slough,  it  will 
embrace  much  of  the  ice  clinging  to  the 
soil  during  the  breaking  up  and  thawing  of 
summer  and  cover  it  with  a  new  growth  so 
as  to  prevent  it  from  thawing  out.  Thus 
shallow  parts  and  flats  are  often  changed 
into  fixed  masses  of  ice  hidden  completely 
from  view  under  the  dense  growth  of  tun- 


dra moss  which  serves  as  a  perfect  shield 
against  the  sun's  rays.  All  of  the  hill-land 
in  the  Yukon  valley  is  covered  with  timber, 
embracing  spruce,  birch,  poplar,  and  willow. 
This  timber  is,  however,  more  stunted  in 
growth  as  the  course  of  the  river  carries  it 
within  the  Arctic  zone.  But  a  region  so 
inhospitable  is  not  without  some  attrac- 
tions in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  "  The  wild 
rose  blossoms  with  a  rosy  flush,  and,"  says 
Petroff,  "  a  suggestion  of  perennial  flower- 
ing up  the  Yukon,"  while  two  hundred 
species  of  lovely  blossoming  annuals  and 
perennials,  embracing  the  violet  and  gayly- 
colored  pea,  are  found  everywhere  on  the 
little  prairie  like  forests  and  sweeping  on 
and  over  the  great  moor  and  tundra. 

The  lower  Yukon  is  inhabited  by  Eskimo 
or  Innuits,  but  the  interior  and  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  valley  and  the  main  tributaries 
of  the  Yukon  are  peopled  by  Indians  resem- 
bling very  much  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
adjacent  province  of  British  Columbia.  Pet- 
roff reported  that  there  were  3,339  Innuits 
living  on  the  tower  Yukon  in  1889,  and 
2,226  Indians  in  the  interior  of  the  valley. 
All  of  the  population  is  gathered  in  settle- 
ments near  the  water  courses.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  any  part  of  tin- 
vast  tundra  remote  from  the  river  bank 
inhabited  or  ever  has  been.  One  of  the 
chief  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  is  the  Ten- 
nanah,  which  joins  the  main  stream  about 
fifty  miles  below  the  Ramparts.  At  tin- 
head  waters  are  the  villages  of  the  Tenna- 
nahs,  one  of  the  most  numerous  aboriginal 
tribes  in  the  Yukon  region,  numbering,  ac- 
cording to  Petroff,  about  seven  hundred 
persons.  The  Tennanahs,  like  all  other  of 
the  aboriginals  of  the  Yukon  region,  are 
polygamists,  and  the  measure  'of  a  man's 
wealth  is  determined  among  them  by  the 
number  of  wives  he  possesses.  The  women 
are  the  instruments  of  labor  and  the  bearers 
of  burdens,  even  hunting  tundra  and  moun- 
tain, forest  and  glade,  lake  and  river,  for 
the  game  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
All  of  these  river  tribes  spend  most  of  their 
time  on  the  water  in  their  canoes  in  the 
summer  reason,  and  a  fleet  of  Indian  canoes 
moving  either  up  or  down  the  river  in 
squadron  makes  an  interesting  and  imposing  ] 
sight. 

From  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Yukon  region,  efforts   have   been   made  to 
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bring  these  Indian  tribes  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  They  have  been  apt 
scholars  in  adopting  many  of  the  customs, 
dress,  habits  of  life,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
vices  of  the  whites,  through  intercourse 
with  straggling  prospectors  and  trappers, 
and  the  work  of  the  missionaries  has  thus 
t  oen  made  more  arduous.  But  the  Roman, 
Episcopal,  Greek,  and  Moravian  churches 
have  established  missions  at  various  points 
along  the  main  river  and  some  of  its  prin- 
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cipal  tributaries,  and  teachers  representing 
these  various  faiths,  and  possibly  others, 
are  at  work  endeavoring  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  these  untutored  children  of  nature 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  of  the  leading  figures 
in  Biblical  history.  The  methods  employed 
are  necessarily  crude  and  to  the  cultivated 
mind  of  a  civilized  being  they  must  often 
seem  ludicrous.  Every  idea  must  be  con- 
veyed to  the  aboriginal  intelligence  by 
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something  that  he  can  see,  and  seeing 
understand.  Every  essential  feature  in  the 
Biblical  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  punishment  of  sin  and 
the  plan  of  Christian  redemption,  is  thus  ex- 
emplified through  the  agency  of  rude  figures 
drawn  on  a  chart  which  serves  as  an  object 
lesson  easily  comprehended  by  the  savage 
mind  with  the  aid  of  such  simple  explanations 
from  the  teacher  as  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  aboriginal  language  or  the  restricted 
range  of  the  Chinook  —  the  jargon  intro- 
duced by  the  Hudson  Bay  men  as  a  simple 
and  universal  means  of  intercourse  for 
trade  purposes  —  will  permit.  The  earnest 
followers  of  the  humble  Nazarene  who  are 
endeavoring  to  Christianize  the  aborigines 
of  the  Yukon  valley  appeal,  therefore,  to 
the  sense  of  sight  as  well  as  to  that  of 
hearing  when  preaching  to  their  flocks 
The  system  was  first  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries  among  the  tribes 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, and  it  has  been  carried  with  them  to 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  years  —  since 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Yukon,  on  Forty  Mile  and 
neighboring  creeks  —  that  any  large  number 
of  whites  has  entered  the  Yukon.  It  is 
true  that  exploring  parties  have  passed  up 
and  down  the  Yukon  since  its  course  from 
the  mountain  to  the  sea  was  first  deter- 
mined, resulting  in  a  very  thorough  know- 
ledge of  its  bends,  bars,  banks,  and  abori- 
ginal settlements,  but  these  have  been  as 
fleeting  as  the  seasons  in  their  sojourn.  In 
1883,  the  total  white  population  amounted 
to  only  fourteen  persons,  the  photograph 
of  thirteen  of  whom  is  shown  as  one  of  the 
illustrations  accompanying  this  article. 
These  were  intrepid  prospectors  searching 
for  gold,  concerning  the  presence  of  which 
on  the  Yukon  a  strong  suspicion  existed 
among  all  of  the  earlier  explorers  of  its 
upper  waters;  and  for  the  past  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  these  hardy  pioneers  of  civil- 
ization have  been  searching  creek  and  river, 
mountain  and  valley,  for  the  hidden  treasure 
of  nature.  The  climax  in  this  search  was, 
of  course,  reached  in  the  recent  discoveries 
on  the  Klondike  and  its  tributaries. 

The  climate  of  the  Yukon  valley  is  in- 
tensely severe,  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 


In  the  Yukon  delta,  where  the  presence  of 
the  sea  tempers  the  climate,  the  average 
mean  temperature  for  January  is  placed  by 
Elliott  at  five  degrees  below  zero,  and  that 
of  July,  the  hottest  month  in  the  year,  at 
fifty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Further  in- 
land the  temperature  in  the  valley  is  much 
higher  in  summer  and  vastly  lower  in  the 
winter,  the  mercury  freezing  frequently 
there  during  the  long  season.  There  is  noth- 
ing, therefore,  inviting  in  a  region  of  such 
climatic  extremes. 

What  population  the  Yukon  valley  can 
support  depends  largely  upon  the  means  of 
communication  with  the  seaboard.  There 
is  now  a  decided  limitation  to  its  capacity 
to  support  human  life.  In  its  natural  con- 
dition, the  only  means  it  possesses  for  the 
support  of  human  life  lies  in  the  wild  game 
—  moose  and  water  fowl  —  which  the  moun- 
tains and  tundra,  sloughs,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
provide,  and  in  the  fish  contained  in  its 
watercourses.  The  latter  consists  chiefly 
of  salmon  which  ascend  the  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries  in  immense  schools  to  spawn. 
The  salmon  run  is  the  harvest  season  of  the 
native  tribes.  This  is  the  season  for  the 
gathering  of  the  winter  stock  of  food,  dry- 
ing the  fish  caught  in  excess  of  their  imme- 
diate necessities.  But  these  Indians  are  so 
indolent  that  even  when  the  river  is  bank- 
full  of  running  salmon  they  will  actually 
draw  on  the  stock  already  dried  for  a  win- 
ter supply  rather  than  scoop  the  living  fish 
out  of  the  water.  It  is  not  unusual,  there- 
fore, for  famine  to  rage  in  the  winter  sea- 
son in  the  aboriginal  camps,  and  they  are 
forced  to  exert  themselves,  to  stalk  the 
game  which  seeks  the  frozen  tundra  for  its 
nutritious  mosses,  and  to  set  traps  in  open- 
ings in  the  ice  covering  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  for  the  capture  of  such  fish  as  they 
may  then  contain. 

At  one  time  the  region  lying  between  the 
Yukon  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  are 
said  to  have  been  stocked  with  herds  of 
reindeer,  but  the  Innuits  killed  them  off  for 
their  meat  and  to  secure  their  skins  for  bar- 
ter with  visiting  traders.  The  soil  of  the 
valley  cannot  be  cultivated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  anything  that  will  support  human 
life.  A  larger  population  than  that  repre- 
sented in  the  aboriginal  tribes  must,  there- 
fore, depend  upon  importations  of  food  pro- 
ducts, which  is  at  best  now  difficult,  as  the 
only  means  of  communication  with  the 
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Yukon  at  present  exists  in  the  uncertain 
and  perilous  overland  trails  leading  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Pelly  and  the  Lewes 
rivers,  or  by  the  navigation  of  the  Yukon 
river,  via  St.  Michaels,  in  the  short  summer 
season. 

All  winter  travel  in  the  Yukon  is  done  by 
dog  sledges  and  on  snow  shoes.  The  beaten 
tracks  made  by  the  toboggans  hauled  by  the 
dog  teams  wind  through  the  snow  like  deep 
trenches,  the  banks  being  flush  with  the 
backs  of  the  animals.  But  it  is  only  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  such  as  that  which 
impelled  Dall  to  undertake  the  passage  up 
the  river  on  the  ice  in  1865,  that  any  long 
winter  journey  is  attempted  in  the  Yukon 
valley,  even  with  dog  sledges,  for  the  win- 
ter days  are  short  in  that  latitude  and  the 
temperature  is  severe.  The  freezing  of  the 
tundra  and  the  lakes  and  streams  through- 
out the  great  valley  facilitates  the  passage 
of  dog  sledges  from  point  to  point  and  en- 

'For  the  photographs  used  in  this  article  the  OVER- 
LAND is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  James  Patterson, 
Esq.,  of  San  Franc'sco. 
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ables  the  natives  to  pursue  the  moose  with 
comparative  ease,  but  no  long  lines  of  com- 
munication are  kept  open. 

The  river  steamers  are  put  into  winter 
quarters  at  favorable  points  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  whenever  navigation  is  impeded 
by  ice,  and  that  forms  in  all  the  rivers  in 
this  inhospitable  region  and  severe  climate 
with  a  snap  and  a  suddenness  unequaled  by 
anything  except  that  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice-sheet  when  the  flood  begins  to  rise 
in  the  Arctic  springtide.  When  laid  up  for 
winter  these  river  boats  are  hauled  up  on 
the  banks,  far  above  the  line  of  flood,  to 
escape  the  destructive  effects  of  the  ice  as 
it  goes  out  in  the  spring  as  well  as  to  avoid 
being  crushed  by  the  ice  as  it  forms  in  the 
river  bed  on  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

Never  a  traveler  yet  entered  the  Yukon 
valley,  however,  who  failed  to  anathematise 
the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and  black  gnats 
that  ferociously  challenge  the  intrusion  on 
their  domain,  visiting  the  intruder  with  in- 
describable and  increasing  torment.  The 
sloughs  and  swamps  of  the  tundra  and  the 
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delta  furnish  the  most  favorable  breeding- 
places  for  these  irrepressible  pests.  So 
aggressive  have  they  been  at  times  that 
they  have  actually  stopped  the  progress  of 
travelers. 

They  open  their  carnival  of  human  tormentation 
[says  Petroff]  from  the  first  growing  of  spring  vegeta- 
tion in  May,  until  it  is  withered  by  frosts  in  Septem- 
ber .  .  .  They  infest  the  wake  and  progress  of 
the  explorer  beyond  all  adequate  description  —  lan- 
guage is  simply  unable  to  portray  the  misery  and  an- 
noyance accompanying  their  presence. 

Even  the  natives  are  annoyed  and  suffer. 
Their  sufferings  are  somewhat  lessened  be- 
cause their  bodies  are  annointed  with  rancid 
oil  and  their  garments  are  saturated  with 
pungent  vapors  that  repel,  in  a  measure, 
the  attacks  of  these  bloodthirsty  insects. 
Nevertheless,  they  fortify  their  faces  when- 
ever possible  with  mosquito  netting,  or 
wrap  cloths  or  skins  about  their  heads  and 
wear  mittens  in  midsummer.  These  insects 
even  torture  the  Indian  dogs  to  death  and 
drive  bear  and  deer  into  the  water  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  irresistible  onslaught. 


But  Yukon  valley  has  its  attractions,  not- 
withstanding all  these  drawbacks.  The  des- 
olate expanse  of  tundra  is  enlivened  with 
innumerable  flocks  of  wild  fowl  and  is  stocked 
with  large  game,  which  make  it,  according 
to  Warburton  Pike,  a  paradise  for  sports- 
men. Nothing  ever  fascinated  Dall  so 
much,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  the 
apparently  boundless  expanse  of  ice  which 
covered  the  river  and  spread  before  his  vis- 
ion when  he  reached  Nulato  after  crossing 
the  portage  from  Norton  sound.  The  gor- 
geous spectacle  of  the  aurora  borealis  is 
seen  here  in  all  the  brilliancy  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  display  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  almost  endless  day  of  midsummer  and 
the  nearly  unbroken  night  of  winter  are  full 
of  interest;  and  now,  in  these  later  days, 
comes  the  attraction  that  makes  all  ages 
and  conditions  of  men  sacrifice  and  suffer 
anything  and  everything  to  secure  and  en- 
joy —  the  presence  in  the  alluvium  of  its 
watercourses  of  untold  deposits  of  gold 
which  anybody  may  have  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  seek  and  the  good  fortune  to  find. 


DISCOVERER  OF  THE  YUKON    GOLD   FIELDS 


A  NOTE  ON  KLONDIKE  HISTORY 


BY  W.  R.  QUINAN 


'M'OW  that  the  region  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yukon  has  become  the 
center  of  interest  throughout  the  world,  it 
seems  proper  that  I  should  tell  what  I  know 
about  the  original  discoverer  of  its  gold, 
for  I  have  waited  patiently  but  in  vain  for 
some  one  to  credit  the  discovery  to  the 
right  man. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  region  lying  east  of  the  great  St.  Elias 
range  for  many  miles  north  and  south  is 
rich  in  gold.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
line,  the  Frazer  river  or  Cariboo  country 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  years 
ago.  During  the  excitement  there  was  an 
exodus  from  San  Francisco  of  so  large  a 
part  of  the  population  as  materially  to  lower 


the  price  of  real  estate.  In  the  early  sev- 
enties Dease  river  —  a  branch  of  the 
Stickeen  —  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
region  had  a  small  mining  boom,  and  now 
the  Klondike,  a  tributary  to  the  Yukon  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  line,  has  become 
famous  as  a  gold  field. 

The  route  to  the  Dease  River  mines  was 
by  small  steamer  up  the  Stickeen.  The 
mines  were  in  Canadian  territory, —  and 
right  here  I  wish  to  say  a  good  word  for 
our  Canadian  neighbors,  if  only  as  an  offset 
to  some  of  the  ugly  things  that  we  have 
heard  lately.  There  was  the  same  strict 
administration  of  justice,  the  same  suppres- 
sion of  lawlessness  that  has  made  mining 
on  the  Klondike  a  peaceful  pursuit.  The 
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season  on  Dease  river  wag  short  and  pro- 
visions were  scarce  and  costly.  When  win- 
ter closed  in,  the  miners  left  the  country 
by  way  of  Fort  Wrangel  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Stickeen.  Thence  a  portion  of  them 
went  south  to  Victoria,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisco,  while  some  spent  the  winter  in 
Sitka.  In  the  winter  of  1875-76  there 
were  probably  a  hundred  there.  A  more 
orderly,  law-abiding  set  of  men  I  never  saw. 
Sitka  was  a  military  post,  occupied  by  three 
companies  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Ar- 
tillery. Major  J.  B.  Campbell,  a  gray-haired 
veteran  of  the  civil  war,  was  in  command. 
I  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  regiment  and  act- 
ing quartermaster  and  commissary  of  the 
post. 

The  territory  had  been  transferred  from 
the  Russian  government  to  that  of  the 
United  States  about  eight  years  before.  It 
was  placed  at  once  under  the  control  of 
the  military  authorities,  being  dignified  at 
first  by  the  title  of  the  Department  of 
Alaska,  with  headquarters  at  Sitka  and  a 
brigadier  general  in  command.  Afterwards 
the  garrison  at  St.  Michaels,  Tongass,  and 
Kodiak,  had  been  withdrawn  and  the  posts 
reduced  to  two  —  Sitka  and  Wrangel. 
Alaska  became  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Columbia  with  headquarters  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  Just  after  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States  there  had  been  a  small  rush 
of  speculators  to  Sitka,  and  some  of  those 
in  the  scramble  succeeded  in  grabbing 
property  which  belonged  to  Uucle  Sam  as 
heir  to  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company. 
These  had  been  rudely  dispossessed  by  the 
military,  and  business  except  trading  in 
furs  was  almost  at  a  standstill  throughout 
the  territory.  Sitka  was  a  sleepy  old  town. 
Counting  the  garrison  and  excluding  Indians, 
it  had  but  five  hundred  permanent  residents. 
Our  chief  excitement  was  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  once  a  month  from  Portland.  This 
brought  us  letters  from  our  friends  and 
news  of  the  great  world  from  which  we  had 
been  exiled. 

At  this  period  little  or  nothing  was  known 
of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  range  of 
mountains  that  skirts  the  west  coast  of 
Alaska.  Juneau  did  not  exist.  The  only 
gold  mines  that  had  been  discovered  were 
some  quartz  ledges  at  Silver  bay,  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Sitka.  These  had  been 
found  by  an  inveterate  gold  hunter  named 
Haley.  He  had  worked  on  the  Comstock  in 


the  early  days  and  had  afterwards  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Second  Artillery  and  gone 
to  Alaska.  When  he  was  discharged  he 
remained  at  Sitka  and  spent  his  spare  time 
in  prospecting.  About  1871  he  discovered 
several  gold-bearing  ledges,  but  there 
was  no  capital  to  work  them  and  for  a  time 
Haley  had  a  run  of  hard  luck.  On  one  of 
his  trips  to  the  mines  he  had  a  personal  en- 
counter with  a  large  she  bear.  His  wounds 
and  broken  limbs  kept  him  in  bed  for  several 
months. 

At  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  1875, 
though  little  was  known  of  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  hardy  and  adventurous  miners  were 
prospecting  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions. In  the  autumn  of  1875  two  of  these 
came  to  Sitka  to  spend  the  winter  and  they 
brought  with  them  a  strange  tale  of  adven- 
ture and  discovery.  The  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  John  Holt.  His  companion 
was  a  younger  man  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten. Holt  was  a  typical  prospector  —  a 
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rawboned,  hard-featured,  red-headed,  horny- 
handed  son  of  toil  and  adventure,  but  plain 
and  modest  withal,  and  every  word  he  had 
to  say  bore  the  impress  of  truth,  so  that  no 
one  questioned  his  story  in  the  smallest  de- 
tail. In  the  preceding  summer  he  and  his 
companion  had  taken  a  canoe  with  a  couple 
of  Indians  as  guides  and  packers  and  pad- 
dled up  Lynn  channel  to  its  head,  Chilcat 
sound.  There  they  had  landed  at  a  point 
near  the  place  since  called  Dyea,  but  which 
had  no  existence  then  as  a  settlement.  With 
a  great  deal  of  toil  they  had  climbed  the 
Chilcoot  pass  and  gone  down  into  the  region 
which  gathers  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  Holt's  sim- 
ple narrative,  because  he  had  the  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  others  who  have  lately 
made  the  hardy  journey  and  it  is  being  told 
over  and  over  again  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers.  After  crossing  the  mountains, 
the  miners  followed  the  chain  of  lakes  since 
named  Linderman,  Bennett,  Nares,  Tagish, 
and  Marsh.  Though  it  is  many  years  ago, 
I  remember  this  story  very  well,  but  I  do 
not  remember  any  description  of  White 
Horse  rapids  or  Forty  Mile  cafion,  so  that 
while  it  is  a  guess  how  far  they  went,  I 
think  their  journey  probably  terminated  at 
Lake  Tagish. 

They  prospected  constantly  for  gold  and 
were  several  months  on  the  way.  In  regard 
to  the  termination  of  their  trip,  which  came 
to  a  sudden  stop,  this  much  is  known.  On  the 
shores  of  one  of  the  lakes  they  encountered 
a  band  of  Taku  Indians,  who  showed  signs  of 
such  decided  hostility  that  they  were  com- 
pelled precipitately  to  retrace  their  steps. 
In  explanation  of  the  enmity  of  these  In- 
dians towards  white  men,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  General  Davis,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Alaska,  had  a  few  years  be- 
fore bombarded  the  Taku  village  on  one  of 
the  inlets  of  the  coast  as  a  punishment  for 
the  defiant  attitude  of  the  little  tribe  con- 
cerning some  outrages  they  had  committed. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Holt's  story 
remains  to  be  told.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion as  to  his  success  in  prospecting,  he 
said:  — 


"  Yes,  we  struck  it.  We  struck  good 
color  at  our  last  camp,  but  things  was  too 
lint.  We  had  to  skip  from  them  Takus." 

The  expression,  "  Things  was  too  hot," 
was  household  slang  in  the  garrison  for  a 
long  time. 

Such  was  Holt's  faith  in  the  country  that 
he  was  determined  to  make  another  expedi- 
tion as  soon  as  the  season  of  1876  opened. 
His  story  of  a  chain  of  lakes  just  over  the 
mountains  created  a  stir  in  the  garrison. 
The  officers  were  more  or  less  interested  in 
geography  and  exploration  and  excitements 
of  any  sort  were  rare.  The  subject  was 
discussed  with  intense  interest.  Holt  be- 
lieved and  we  all  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the 
Yukon  river. '  What  guided  us  to  such  a 
bold  but  correct  conclusion  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  I  suppose  there  were  scraps  of  informa- 
tion which  we  put  together.  Holt's  belief 
was  probably  based  upon  vague  stories  ob- 
tained from  his  Indian  guides. 

The  commanding  officer,  Major  Campbell, 
shared  in  the  excitement.  He  regarded  the 
matter  as  one  of  great  importance  and  de- 
termined to  detail  an  officer  to  accompany 
Holt  on  his  projected  expedition  in  the 
spring  of  1876.  This  officer's  instructions 
were  to  make  a  thorough  examination  and 
report  of  the  wonderful  country.  The  gen- 
tleman selected  for  the  trip  was  Lieutenant 
A.  B.  Dyer  of  the  Fourth  Artillery.  He  was 
recently  stationed  at  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  though  many  years  have 
passed,  he  will  doubtless  recall  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  expedition,  so  far  as  Dyer  was  con- 
cerned, fell  through.  Early  in  the  spring, 
orders  came  from  department  headquarters 
relieving  the  companies  in  Alaska,  and 
Major  Campbell  did  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  detaching  Dyer  from  his  company 
for  the  service.  Whether  Holt  carried  out 
his  intention,  I  do  not  know,  nor  what  be- 
came of  him,  —  but  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
first  white  man  to  find  gold  in  the  Yukon 
fields. 

1  See  Etc. 


ANNALS    OF   THE    UPPER   VALLEY 


I.— HER  SPECIAL  PROVIDENCE 


BY  AGNES  CRARY 


HE  last  crop  of  figs  was  just  in 
its  ripeness  at  Rancho  Vicino, 
and  if  you  are  wise  in 
times  and  in  seasons 
this  tells  you  also  that 
late  summer  pears  hang 
tawny  and  fragrant, 
that  orchard  wagons  go 
creaking  along  with 
their  load  of  apples  for  the  cider  mill,  that 
on  quiet  roads  bevies  of  quail  whir  by 
or  scuttle  into  the  underbrush  on  your 
approach.  If  you  live  in  Bragton  or  the 
Upper  Valley,  it  tells  you  even  more. 
The  woods  that  all  summer  long  have  hung 
banners  of  grape  vine  from  tree  to  tree  now 
flaunt  yellow  and  crimson  streamers  among 
their  green,  while  the  air  is  full  of  that 
sweetest  but  one  of  country-sweets.  Best 
of  all  is  the  fragrance  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
tassel,  just  at  dew  fall,  —  faint  and  elusive, 
yet  full  of  kindly  promise  for  the  homely 
needs  of  the  farm.  But  next  is  the  breath 
of  the  wild  grape,  as  it  blooms  in  spring  and 
again  as  its  acid  clusters  purple  in  the  fall, 
a  sweeter,  wilder  fragrance  than  that  of 
vineyards,  when  the  vine  has  lost  its  free- 
dom in  its  long  service  to  man. 

So  the  stream  shrunken  in  its  summer 
channel,  the  turning  foliage,  and  the  scents 
abroad  in  the  air,  spoke  of  the  changing 
season  to  the  girl  driving  leisurely  along 
the  Vicino  road.  Her  mood  seemed  scarcely 
in  accord  with  the  lazy  beauty  of  the  day, 
for  she  pulled  the  horse  up  sharply  when  he 
wandered  from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  as 
is  the  custom  of  horses  driven  in  country 
phaetons.  She  looked  straight  ahead,  now 
and  then  talking  to  herself  earnestly,  until 
at  last  the  stream  curved  to  the  right,  where 
the  open  gates  of  the  Rancho  admitted  the 
driver,  too,  and  left  the  road  to  run  on  alone 
clear  up  into  the  hills. 

The  ranch,  too,  stretched  far  up  on  the 
ridge;  wheat  land,  orchard,  vineyards,  that 
gave  way  to  hill  pastures  and  at  last  to  the 
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vast  pineries,  and  here  midway  in  its  acres, 
set  as  the  crown  of  it  all,  stood  the  Morton 
home,  —  the  Mansion,  we  of  the  town  called 
it,  in  good  old  Southern  phrase,  and  to  many 
a  child  who  had  played  in  its  sunny  gardens 
I  doubt  not  the  heavenly  mansions  bore 
striking  likeness  to  the  great  house  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Just  beyond  the  hedge  of  evergreen  that 
shut  in  the  garden  from  the  road  there 
grew  a  wide  thicket  of  figs,  which,  banyan- 
like,  had  spread  into  a  mimic  tropics.  But 
Helen  knew  better  than  to  stop  here;  the 
pale-skinned  amber  Smyrnas  grow  in  no 
such  mob  of  vegetation. 

She  was  evidently  expected,  for  as  she 
drew  rein  by  the  garden  door  Mrs.  Morton 
came  out  to  meet  her. 

''  I  'm  here  at  last,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed 
her  hostess,  "  and  now  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got- 
ten home,  really,  truly.  Let  me  have  a 
good  look  at  you  to  see  if  you  have  changed 
one  single  bit." 

Mrs.  Morton  drew  herself  up  laughingly, 
"  Inspection  drill,"  she  said,  "  I  am  ready." 

A  daughter  of  the  Cavaliers,  a  lady  of 
Maryland,  —  some  such  phrase  came  to  the 
girl's  mind  as  she  looked  at  the  slender  lit- 
tle lady  before  her,  —  old  lady  you  might 
say,  as  you  caught  sight  of  the  white  hair, 
curled  and  puffed  and  coiled  in  the  elabo- 
rate manner  of  her  early  womanhood.  There 
was  the  blue  checked  silk  and  the  high- 
heeled  satin  slippers,  just  as  of  old ;  but  best 
of  all,  the  same  sweet  face,  in  whose  serene 
spirit  time  and  shock  of  change  had  but 
deepened  the  untroubled  peace. 

Mrs.  Morton  broke  the  silence.  "You 
wrote  me  you  were  coming  for  figs,  all  the 
way  from  Berkeley  to  Rancho  Vicino  for  figs! 
Is  not  that  asking  a  good  deal  for  me  to  be- 
lieve? Come,  why  are  you  back  just  as  col- 
lege has  fairly  started?" 

Helen  laughed.  "  If  I  had  written  home 
that  I  could  not  wait  till  Christmas  before  I 
saw  you,  since  we  missed  our  summer  visit, 
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Aunt  Hannah  would  call  me  sentimental,  and 
what  is  more,  you  too,  and  lecture  us  both; 
and  if  I  said  I  felt  I  must  get  away  to  finish 
my  paper  in  quiet,  to  live  it  once  more  alone, 
she  would  not  have  understood  that  either. 
As  it  is,  she  is  perfectly  satisfied,  for  she 
puts  it  down  as  a  part  of  my  general  shifti- 
ness, and  so  it  saves  us  all  endless  discus- 
sion. Besides,  they  are  worth  the  jour- 
ney," she  said.  "  Let 's  get  some  now." 

So  they  crossed  the  lawn  and  up  through 
the  side  alley  that  opens  on  the  driveway 
just  where  great  trees  stand,  with  wide 
branching  limbs  that  stretch  over  the  clean 
straw  spread  to  catch  the  fruit.  Now  it  is 
true  that  figs  ripe  on  the  trees  are  not  to 
be  despised,  but  figs  afalling  or  drying  on 
the  clean  straw,  these  were  the  ones  Helen 
was  piling  into  her  basket.  As  she  gath- 
ered them  she  talked  of  her  work.  She 
was  only  a  senior,  she  feared  her  subject. 

"  But  I  've  read  and  studied  and  thought 
again  and  again,"  she  said.  "  It  is  Fiske 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Personality." 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  up,  her  face  proud 
and  happy. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  interested  in  these 
things.  We  used  to  study  such  subjects 
together  when  you  were  in  my  Sunday 
school  class.  I  shall  want  to  hear  all 
about  it." 

But  Helen  was  silent  and  then  began  to 
speak  of  her  college  club.  She  was  deep 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  when  Doctor  Douglas 
drove  up. 

"Under  the  figs  as  usual,"  he  called. 
"  When  did  you  get  back  ?  "  The  old  clergy- 
man's heart  had  a  soft  corner  for  this  one 
girl  in  Bragton  who  had  read  her  classics 
with  the  best  of  the  lads  sent  off  to  college, 
and  he  wrung  her  hand  warmly. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  ready  to  demolish  me 
again,"  he  said.  "  But  I  have  thought  of 
an  answer,  child,  that  will  show  you  old 
Butler  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  for  all 
you  laugh  at  his  Analogy." 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  up  surprised.  "  But 
philosophy,  Doctor,  moral  philosophy  is 
what  Helen  is  studying  most.  You  must 
be  mistaken." 

"  Philosophy,  yes,"  he  said,  settling  him- 
self on  a  bench,  ready  to  begin  the  encoun- 
ter, "yes,  but  not  such  as  we  believe,  for 
Helen  - 

"  Believes  and  hopes  many  things,  Doctor 
Douglas."  She  spoke  half  imploringly,  know- 


ing his  firm  dislike  of  her  work  and  the 
childlike  faith  of  the  friend  to  whom  she 
had  never  hinted  the  mental  battles,  their 
victories  and  defeats. 

"  Yes,  many  things  of  your  evolution,  no 
doubt,  but  not  in  special  providence  if  in 
Providence  at  all.  Do  you  ?  " 

The  Doctor's  keen  eyes  were  watching 
her  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows.  Mrs. 
Morton  set  down  her  basket  of  fruit  and 
came  over  to  the  girl's  side.  She  scarcely 
reached  her  shoulder,  as  she  stood  there 
waiting;  some  way  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  change  like  this;  she  put  her  hand  on 
Helen's  arm  tenderly,  but  the  girl  felt  it 
tighten  as  she  said,  "Why  do  you  hesitate? 
Tell  him  yes,  child,  tell  him  yes!" 

For^  moment  she  hesitated;  she  knew 
that  sfie  could  have  lived  side  by  side  with 
her  friend's  intense  faith, —  but  this  pugna- 
cious Scotchman,  who  argued  his  senti- 
ments and  prayed  by  syllogisms,  as  George, 
his  nephew,  used  to  say!  Turning  to  Mrs. 
Morton,  Helen  took  both  her  hands: 

"Aunt  Virginia,  I  cannot  say  yes  to 
Doctor  Douglas,  when  with  my  whole 
strength  I  believe  no.  No.  Doctor  Doug- 
las, I  do  not  believe  as  you  do, —  and  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied  now  you  see  what  you  have 
done,"  she  added  in  a  sudden  blaze  of  anger 
as  Mrs.  Morton  turned  toward  the  house. 

Helen  not  to  believe!  Her  little  Helen 
was  lost  in  that  grave  young  woman  who 
stood  there  facing  her  clergyman.  And 
like  many  another  tenderest-hearted  one,  she 
mistook  the  first  shock  of  change  and  pain 
to  her  own  spirit  for  a  divine  impulse  to 
flee  a  doctrine  accursed. 

She  had  passed  beyond  the  lilacs  when 
she  saw  George  coming. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked, 
startled  at  her  face. 

She  stopped  irresolutely. 

"  Helen  no  longer  believes  in  God,"  she 
said  in  a  voice  that  struggled  hard  to  be  calm. 

George  did  not  stagger,  or  even  grow 
pale,  but  he  stopped  abruptly.  "  Don't  be- 
lieve it,  Mrs.  Morton,"  he  pleaded,  "  I  've 
heard  those  two  argue  before.  They  go  on 
and  on,  and  neither  believes  in  much  of 
anything  except  quashing  the  other's  points. 
Philosophy,  as  Helen  gets  it  in  college,  may 
be  hard  on  her  faith,  but  as  I  've  seen  the 
students  it 's  likely  to  be  worse  on  their 
manners,  and  she  has  come  through  that 
fairly.  She  '11  be  all  right." 
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Mrs.  Morton  started  to  go.  He  spoke 
more  earnestly  now,  for  if  he  could  bring 
her  back  with  him  his  own  welcome  might 
be  more  sure. 

"It's  certainly  a  new  role  for  me,  this 
being  religious  advocate  as  it  were,  but  any 
way  you  put  it,  Helen  seems  troubled,  and 
is  n't  that  enough  reason  for  staying  by 
now?" 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  up.  Could  it  be  he 
too  cared  so  much  for  the  faith  or  for  — , 
and  she  smiled  a  little  as  she  said,  "  Come, 
let  us  go  back." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Doctor  Douglas, 
"Forgive  my  sudden  going,"  and  as  she 
seated  herself  she  called  Helen  to  her. 

"  You  all  know  how  I  believe,"  she  said. 
"Helen  best  of  all." 

The  old  clergyman  frowned.  He  felt  it 
his  prerogative  to  know  first  in  matters  of 
faith. 

"  I  know  some  day  she  will  believe  too, 
not  as  I,  perhaps,  I  hope  with  a  broader 
knowledge.  Still  I  trust  she  may  find  as  I 
do,  that  everything  even  in  its  slightest  de- 
tail is  divinely  ordered." 

"Then  Helen's  doubt? "asked  the  Doc- 
tor. 

She  looked  puzzled  and  George  would 
gladly  have  tipped  his  reverend  uncle  head- 
long into  the  creek  as  she  answered  mus- 
ingly, "  It  may  be,  even  that." 

"  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  from  my 
own  faith,  and  my  own  heart,"  she  contin- 
tinued.  "  But  even  yesterday  a  special 
providence  came  to  me,  which  I  shall  share 
today  with  you  all.  You  were  divinely  sent 
here,  Doctor  Douglas,  though  you  may  not 
have  known  it." 

It  was  now  the  Doctor's  turn  to  look  un- 
comfortable. Mrs.  Morton  sometimes  spoke 
with  such  an  otherworldly  familiarity. 
George  had  settled  himself  in  the  straw  a 
little  to  one  side,  where  he  could  watch 
the  faces  and  Helen's  eyes,  did  she  look 
up. 

"  It  was  only  yesterday,"  Mrs.  Morton  re- 
sumed. "  You  all  know  how  the  gates  of 
Rancho  Vicino  are  always  open  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church.  Nearly  a  week  ago 
now  I  heard  that  the  Reverend  Washington 
Jones  was  to  pass  through  on  his  way  to 
his  work  in  the  city,  so  I  had  the  Senator 
write  him  to  stay  over  a  train  with  us,  and 
I  sent  down  to  the  station  for  him.  I  was 
waiting  in  the  library  when  I  saw  the  car- 


riage coming.     There  was  Peter  and  some 
friend  of  his,  as  I  supposed. 

'  Why,  Peter,'  I  called  to  him,  '  did  you 
miss  the  train  ? '  Peter  rolled  his  eyes  at 
me  and  before  he  could  answer  the  other 
man  spoke, 

'  I  'm  the  Reverend  Washington  Jones, 
ma'am,  and  Peter  was  there  in  time.'  " 

She  paused  a  moment  as  she  lived  again 
her  surprise. 

"Just  imagine!  But  I  invited  him  into 
the  library,  and  Peter  brought  up  his  lug- 
gage just  as  for  any  real  guest.  You  would 
be  surprised  too  at  how  quickly  the  time 
passed  as  he  talked  of  his  work.  I  was  so 
interested,  yet  all  along  I  was  thinking 
about  lunch.  What  should  I  do  ?  Even  if 
I  were  willing  to  sit  a  table  with  him  the 
Senator  never  would,  nor  would  he  allow 
me,  I  knew  perfectly  well.  Yet  he  was  our 
invited  guest.  I  might  put  him  with  Peter 
and  Rosa  and  have  the  table  set  on  the 
side  porch,  I  thought,  but  you  see  he  was 
different  and  no  more  belonged  with  them 
than  with  us.  Besides  they  have  belonged 
to  us  always,  and  do  not  like  the  free  slaves 
who  never  belonged  anywhere." 

Mrs.  Morton  sometimes  forgot  there  had 
been  any  change  as  she  spoke  of  her  old 
servants. 

"  As  it  grew  later,  I  fear  I  must  have 
appeared  <!•!  strait,  but  at  last  I  excused  my- 
self and  slipped  up  to  my  own  room,  where 
so  often  I  have  sought  help  in  trouble." 

She  paused  a  moment.  "The silence  was 
fairly  deafening,"  George  said  afterwards. 

The  fighting  spirit  of  the  old  abolitionist 
was  in  the  Doctor's  eyes  and  his  voice  was 
icy  as  he  asked:  "  And  then,  madam?  And 
then?" 

She  did  not  notice  his  tone,  nor  the  faces 
about  her,  but  her  own  was  dreamy  and 
beautiful  indeed  as  she  answered  softly: — 

"  And  then  a  way  was  opened  before  me, 
for  as  I  came  down  stairs  I  found  you  at 
the  door.  I  knew  you  were  sent  to  my  aid. 
You  invited  him  home  with  you,  even  pressed 
me  to  let  him  go,  you  remember.  When 
James  came  in  a  little  later," —  Mrs.  Morton 
never  said  "James"  before  others,  save 
when  she  was  deeply  moved, —  "  he  said  it 
was  strange,  though  it  seemed  so  natural 
to  me.  He  said  it  was  a  blessed  way  out 
of  it,  too,  and  he  was  glad  for  my  sake. 
Now,  Helen,  dear,  is  it  not  a  proof  of  di- 
rect answer  to  prayer?  Doctor  Douglas 
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has  here  a  fresh  instance  of  a  special  pro- 
vidence." 

Helen  had  risen  and  was  standing  behind 
her  friend's  chair.  ,  "  I  think  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  is  strange,"  she  said,  "  a  strange 
answer  to  prayer,  and  Aunt  Virginia,  I  too 
am  glad  for  your  sake." 

She  bent  down  tenderly  to  kiss  her,  but 
she  could  not  resist  one  glance  at  George, 
as  she  continued,  "And  you,  Doctor,  are 


you  not  glad  too,  and  do  you  not  feel  you 
have  in  this  fresh  help  for  your  side  of 
the  case?" 

But  just  then  the  coach  turned  into  the 
driveway  and  they  heard  the  Senator  shout- 
ing to  Peter  in  many  words,  among  which 
negro  with  two  g's  was  not  infrequent. 

"  Here  comes  the  Senator,"  was  all  the 
Doctor  answered. 


WHERE  SOLITUDE  ABIDES 


A  LONE  it  stands  beside  the  Western  sea; 
^^    The  hands  of  Time  have  laid  a  robe  of  green 
Upon  its  roof;  in  each  forsaken  room 
The  gathered  mold  of  many  years  is  seen, 
And  spiders,  black  and  hairy,  weave  and  weave 
Round,  wondrous  webs  like  magic  nets  of  light. 
Within  the  walls  and  o  'er  the  sounding  floors 
The  shy  mice  scurry  in  the  silent  night, 
And  dart  across  those  slender,  silver  lines 
The  moon  pours  through  the  window's  wreath  of  vines. 

Deserted  is  the  place;  the  orchard  trees, 
Neglected;  close  against  the  creaking  door 
Dry  weeds  have  clustered,  and  the  passing  gust 
Snows  flakes  of  drifting  thistledown,  —  no  more 
Bright  roses  bloom  along  the  garden  path, 
Nor  lift  their  burning  petals  to  the  sun, 
But  straggling  crimson  vines  have  overgrown 
The  narrow  way;  the  rotting  gate  no  one 
Now  enters;  in  deep  grass  the  slim  stream  hides 
And  speaks  no  word,  where  solitude  abides. 
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ALASKA    BY    LAND    AND    SEA 


l._A  TRIP  TO  THE  INTERIOR 


BY  DOCTOR  LINCOLN  COTHRAN 


IKE  summer  climate  of  north- 
ern Alaska  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  winter,  both  as 
regards  temperature  and 
rainfall.  The  winter  cli- 
mate is  very  cold. 

Alaska  is  made  up  of 
rough  mountains,  large 
rivers,  lakes,  swamps,  and 
tundras,  or  mossy  plains. 
The  northern  part  is  largely  tundras  covered 
with  reindeer  moss.  The  reindeer  moss  is 
capable  of  supporting  millions  of  domesti- 
cated deer  as  in  Siberia,  where  exactly 
similar  natural  conditions  prevail.  Under 
the  ruinous  policy  of  our  government  both 
animal  and  human  life  (Eskimo)  has  been 
ruthlessly  sacrificed.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  permitted  the  destruc- 
tion of  everything  in  sight  and  left  the 
country  a  silent  and  desolate  wilderness. 

The  pitiful  remnants  of  the  once  popu- 
lous Eskimo  race  might  yet  be  saved  from 
total  destruction  if  the  government  would 
vigorously  push  the  experiment  advocated 
and  begun  by  Doctor  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  in- 
troducing reindeer  into  Alaska.  Reindeer 
would  furnish  the  starving  and  freezing  na- 
tives with  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  ad- 
mirably adapted  means  for  traveling. 

I  have  noted  twelve  varieties  of  moss, 
running  through  the  color  shades  of  red, 
brown,  gray,  green,  yellow,  black,  and  white. 
The  moss  of  the  swamps  is  different  from 
that  growing  upon  the  tundras  and  moun- 
tains, yet  moss  of  some  description  is  found 
everywhere.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  a 
few  inches  to  twenty  feet.  I  have  measured 
twenty  feet  of  moss  along  the  rivers  where 
the  banks  have  caved  in. 

As  one  walks  over  the  mossy  hummocks 
in  the  low  lands  he  can  hear  the  ice  break- 
ing under  his  feet.  The  summers  are  so 
short  this  ice  never  entirely  thaws.  There 
is  an  everlasting  drip,  drip,  drip,  from  the 
overhanging  moss  upon  the  river  banks. 
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This  continues  until  the  freezing  days  of 
autumn,  when  the  sun  is  getting  low  and  the 
shadows  are  growing  long. 

While  stationed  at  Bristol  bay  I  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  head  waters  of  Eleknagak 
river.  The  natives  had  informed  me  that 
the  river  took  its  origin  in  several  large 
lakes;  and  that  fish,  fowl,  and  savage  beasts, 
peopled  those  wild  haunts. 

We  loaded  a  three-hole  bidarka  with  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  guns,  blankets,  and  a 
tent.  I  sat  in  the  center  hole  on  bear  skins, 
more  comfortable  than  any  king  on  his 
throne.  As  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  go 
against  the  tide,  we  waited  till  2  A.  M.,  just 
at  sun  up,  and  started  with  the  inflowing 
tide.  In  the  "  long  run  in  "  the  sea  flows 
up  these  Alaskan  rivers  with  race-horse 
speed.  What  with  the  rushing  waters  and 
the  natives  paddling,  our  speed  probably  ex- 
ceeded twenty  miles  an  hour. 
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Leaving  Point  Etolin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nushagak,  we  were  soon  abreast  of  the 
Eskimo  village  of  Ekuk,  passed  by  the  old 
Russian  Fort  Alexander,  and  the  native  vil- 
lages of  Kannakanak,  Kanulik,  and  Saguyak, 
successively. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  the  Eleknagak 
river,  which  discharges  into  the  Nushagak 
forty  miles  up  the  latter,  we  made  about 
fifty  miles  of  our  journey  on  the  flood  tide. 
My  two  Eskimo  companions,  Mike  and 
Alexis,  (named  by  a  Russian  priest,)  now 
pulled  to  the  shore,  kindled  a  fire,  and  made 
some  tea.  The  Eskimo  shows  his  Mongo- 
lion  ancestry  by  insisting  upon  having  tea 
every  two  or  three  hours  while  laboring. 

Taking  our  seats  in  the  bidarka,  we  re- 
sumed our  trip  up  the  river.  No  longer  as- 
sisted by  the  tide,  we  hugged  the  shore, 
where  the  current  least  impeded  progress. 
I  joined  my  Eskimo  friends  in  the  toil  of 
paddling.  The  water  from  now  on  was  clear, 
containing  no  admixture  from  the  salt  sea. 
Between  this  point  and  the  upper  lakes,  the 
tortuous,  snake-like  river  flows  swiftly 
through  forests  of  stunted  pines.  The  banks 
are  lined  by  leaning  willows  and  wild  pop- 
lars, which  seem  to  spring  out  of  thick  beds 
of  reddish  moss.  Suddenly  upon  rounding  a 
corner  we  espied  a  big  black  bear  standing 
upon  the  beach.  The  creature  was  busying 
himself  with  diving  and  pulling  out  salmon. 
These  fish,  like  ourselves,  headed  for  the 
lakes,  swam  in  thick  schools  close  along  the 
shore. 

Mr.  Bruin  had  already  landed  six  or  seven 
large  speckled  king-salmon.  The  boatmen 
at  sight  of  the  bear  involuntarily  ceased 
paddling  and  the  bidarka  drifted  out  into 
the  current  some  forty  yards  before  I  could 
level  my  Winchester.  I  fired  and  the  bear 
with  a  roar  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
made  rapid  headway  toward  us. 

Alexis  and  Mike  kept  the  bidarka  steady, 
while  I  rapidly  punctured  the  bulky  game 
with  leaden  slugs.  The  great  ferocious 
brute,  emitting  savage  growls,  panting  and 
struggling  to  reach  us,  was  barely  fifteen 
feet  away  when  I  took  careful  aim  and  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting  him  between  the  eyes. 
The  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  his 
body  rolled  over  on  the  side,  limp  and  life- 
less. 

We  fastened  a  rope  to  the  bear  and  towed 
him  to  the  shore.  After  carefully  skinning 
him  and  quartering  the  meat,  we  loaded  it 


upon  the  bidarka,  making  some  five  hun- 
dred pounds  additional  weight.  Soon  reach- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  first  lake,  where  is 
located  the  village  of  Okolagakmute,  we 
gave  most  of  the  meat  to  the  natives,  sav- 
ing only  some  choice  portions  for  steaks. 

We  left  the  village  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  headed  for  a  small  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  distant  about  ten 
miles.  These  lakes  are  surrounded  by  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  towering  from 
which  are  nine  tall  peaks.  Covered  with 
moss,  the  mountains  present  a  gray,  fleece- 
like  color  which  gives  them  a  weird,  shadowy 
aspect  totally  unlike  the  blue  appearance 
which  distance  lends  to  the  mountains  of 
our  latitude. 

Upon  the  numerous  islands  in  the  lakes, 
and  along  the  shores,  is  found  a  great  variety 
of  vegetation.  They  are  sheltered  from 
the  icy  winds  that  sweep  southward  from 
the  Arctic  ocean,  across  Bering  sea  and 
over  the  ever  frozen  stream.  The  islands 
are  veritable  thickets  of  trailing  vines  and 
long  grass  entangled  in  impenetrable  clumps 
of  alder  bushes,  water-willows,  and  birches 
all  abloom  with  fragrant  purple  catkins. 

On  the  steep  mountain  sides,  which  slope 
less  abruptly  at  the  lake  shores,  can  be  seen 
a  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  effect  of 
altitude  upon  vegetation.  Their  bases  are 
overgrown  with  rank  grasses  and  vines,  big 
poplars,  willows,  and  birches.  A  little  higher 
are  the  cedars,  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  tall.  As  you  ascend,  the 
height  of  these  cedars  dwindles,  until  half 
way  up,  they  are  dwarfed  and  scattered 
sparsely.  Next  come  the  mosses  and  lichens. 
As  you  reach  the  perpetual  snow  line  all 
plant  life  ends. 

About  9:30  p.  M.,  as  the  August  sun  was 
setting,  our  bidarka  entered  noiselessly  a 
little  cove  on  the  island  we  had  set  out  to 
reach.  Just  as  we  landed  there  were  fright- 
ened away  at  least  five  hundred  white  rab- 
bits or  Arctic  hares.  So  thick  along  the 
water's  edge  were  these  timid  creatures,  en- 
gaged in  feeding,  that  they  formed  a  white 
fringe  upon  the  island's  green  skirts.  A 
couple  of  discharges  from  my  shot-gun  sup- 
plied us  with  a  rabbit  supper. 

We  had  no  sooner  landed  than  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  flew  at  us.  Like  a  thick-falling, 
driving  snow  storm,  these  pestiferous  in- 
sects filled  the  air,  and  every  foot-fall 
started  up  myriads  more  out  of  the  moss. 
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Within  five  minutes  our  faces  and  hands 
were  covered  with  blood  from  their  bites. 
As  fast  as  we  could  wipe  them  off  and  lift 
our  hands  another  black,  blood-sucking 
brood  settled  and  clung  to  every  part  of 
bare  skin.  The  knowledge  of  the  wild  na- 
tive here  came  to  our  relief.  The  two  Eski- 
mos quickly  cleared  a  lot  of  moss  from  the 
ground  and  made  a  ring  of  fire.  Piling  moss 
upon  this  and  getting  within  the  circle  of 
dense  smoke,  we  were  free  from  our  tor- 
mentors. I  was  so  joyed  at  this  novel  and 
unexpected  relief  that  I  actually  danced  an 
uncanny  jig  in  our  magic  circle  and  chuckled 
over  the  baffled  mosquitoes. 

After  a  supper  of  Arctic  hare  and  bear 
steaks  with  dessert  of  salmon-berries  and 
huckleberries  our  tent  was  pitched.  We 
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gave  the  tent  a  preliminary  smoking  to  ex- 
pel the  mosquitoes,  got  inside,  fastened 
down  the  curtain,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

We  were  astir  and  breakfast  was  over  by 
two  o'clock  next  morning.  Shortly  after  sun 
up  our  bidarka  was  glinting  along  the  calm 
waters  of  the  crystal  lake.  Any  one  less 
gifted  with  genius  than  Lord  Byron  must 
fail  dismally  in  attempting  to  describe  the 
splendor  of  the  scene  where  my  enchanted 
eyes  roved  and  reveled.  Undefined  by  man's 
ravishing,  God  in  love  has  here  laid  His  per- 
fect hand,  and  behold  a  polar  paradise  away 
in  far  off  Alaska,  lying  under  the  midnight 
sun. 

I  have  seen  the  mighty  mountain  cleft, 
Yosemite,  in  the  high  Sierra,  with  its  won- 
drous waterfalls  and  the  heaven-lifting  rock 
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of  South  Dome  that  looks  eternal.  I  have 
spent  weeks  at  Yellowstone  park  and  felt  a 
sense  of  the  littleness  of  man's  puny  efforts 
in  comparison  with  the  titanic  power  na- 
ture is  here  exhibiting  in  the  intermittent 
steam-storms  that  sometimes  obscure  the 
very  heavens.  I  have  heard  the  thunderous 
roar  of  Niagara.  I  have  witnessed  an  Al- 
pine thunderstorm.  On  the  high  mesas  of 
Mexico  my  vision  has  strained  on  endless 
reaches  of  cactus  blooms  and  luxurant 
groves  of  semi-tropic  plantations.  I  have 
been  on  the  coral  atolls  in  equatorial  seas, 
with  their  banana,  bread  fruit,  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  thick  jungles  alive  with  sing- 
ing birds  of  radiant  plumage,  beautiful 
mottled  leopards,  big  boa  constrictors,  black 
tigers,  and  nimble,  man-like  monkeys.  In 
the  quiet  lagoons  of  Salt  sea  were  millions 
of  jeweled  fishes  and  mammoth  creatures  of 
the  deep  sporting  in  the  foam  and  turning 
their  shining  bellies  to  the  perpendicular 
sun.  But  whether  in  tropic  clime  or  tem- 
perate zone,  I  doubt  if  there  is  on  this 
sphere  another  place  that  parallels  these 
Alaskan  lakes  up  in  the  bleak  solitude  of 
the  far  North. 

As  our  bidarka  skimmed  over  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  lake,  curiosity  prompted  me 
to  make  a  sounding.  I  let  out  a  line  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  did  not  touch 
bottom,  yet  this  bottom  seemed  almost 
within  reach  of  one's  hand  —  not  six  feet 
away.  The  water  was  so  transparent  that 
we  could  see  the  gravelly  bed,  and  swim- 
ming between,  speckled  salmon,  rainbow 
trout,  and  schools  of  the  silvery  white 
fish. 

Under  the  slanting  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  the  surface  of  the  lake  became  a  large 
looking  glass,  in  which  was  mirrored  the 
panorama  of  green  isles  and  gray  mountains. 
The  trees  grew  both  up  and  downwards. 
The  mountain  peaks  pointed  both  heaven- 
ward and  to  infinite  depths  below,  their 
broad  bases  meeting  on  the  water's  brim. 

In  this  strange,  moss-protected  land  there 
is  no  dust  in  the  atmosphere.  The  strong, 
white  light  filtering  down  through  the  mel- 
low skies  illuminates  the  landscape  with  in- 
effable brightness.  It  shows  every  detail 
of  figure,  and  sheds  a  radiance  upon  all 
things  however  commonplace. 

Over  this  witchery  of  water,  earth,  and 
air,  broods  utter  solitude,  soundless  save 
for  an  occasional  cry  from  a  flock  of  swans 


or  startled  loons,  the  growl  of  savage 
beasts,  or  the  wailing  howl  of  Eskimo  dogs 
in  some  distant  village.  So  still  and  clear 
is  the  air  that  man's  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  need  no  re-enforcement  by  field 
glasses  or  speaking  trumpets.  I  have  talked 
with  persons  a  mile  away,  hearing  their 
voices  and  discerning  them  a  distinctly  as 
one  would  ordinarily  two  hundred  yards 
off. 

We  headed  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
lake,  and  an  hour's  vigorous  toil  brought  us 
to  a  place  where  the  mountains  come  to- 
gether. Just  beyond,  the  high  land  ends 
abruptly  in  boundless  stretches  of  tundra. 

As  the  bidarka  grazed  the  sandy  beach, 
there  sprang  up  from  their  bed  of  moss 
some  hundred  paces  from  us  three  deer  of 
the  large  Alaskan  species.  Different  from 
the  deer  of  our  region,  the  males  have  a 
sort  of  mane  of  stiff  white  hair  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long  under  the  neck  from  the 
lower  lip  to  the  shoulders.  They  also  have 
large  cloven  hoofs  like  a  cow.  The  buck 
with  his  two  female  partners  stood  upon  a 
hummock  of  moss.  For  a  short  time  a  curi- 
ous fascination  held  them  immovable. 
Never  looked  majesty  more  graceful  and 
magnificent  than  this  huge  antlered  mon- 
arch, holding  his  high  court  in  that  wild  and 
solitary  domain. 

A  crack  from  my  rifle  and  the  majestic 
creature  sank  down  in  death.  The  does 
were  out  of  sight  almost  instantly.  The 
sportman's  impulse  prompted  the  shot.  A 
moment  after,  I  was  seized  with  remorse 
and  felt  like  a  regicide.  My  companions, 
not  given  to  such  emotion,  soon  prepared 
some  fine  venison  steaks  for  lunch.  My 
qualms  of  sentiment  rapidly  vanished  in  the 
savory  smell  of  the  broiled  meat.  It  was 
delicious  and  we  ate  heartily. 

Shortly  after  embarking,  now  homeward 
bound,  curious  whiffs  of  warm  air  would 
strike  us.  It  would  take  some  days  to  get 
back  to  the  ship  which  was  about  to  weigh 
anchor  for  San  Francisco.  Directing  our 
bidarka  toward  the  opposite  shore,  we  soon 
hauled  up  on  the  sand.  We  here  made  a 
portage  of  twenty  miles  over  a  steep  ridge 
which  divides  this  smaller  lake  from  the 
great  body  of  water  known  as  Lake  Ilamini. 
One  of  the  Eskimos  carried  the  bidarka  on 
his  back,  the  other  Eskimo  and  myself  car- 
rying the  blankets,  provisions,  tent,  gun, 
etc. 
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When  we  reached  the  crest  an  inspiring 
view  of  the  sky,  sea,  mountain,  river,  lake, 
and  tundra,  greeted  our  vision  and  glad- 
dened our  spirits.  The  breaths  of  warm 
air  previously  noted  became  more  frequent. 
Whence  the  light,  puffing  wind  was  blowing, 
away-off  westward,  appeared  a  slowly  form- 
ing black  cloud.  Had  I  then  realized  in  the 
awful  portent  the  hell-fire  smoldering  in 
the  gathering  blackness,  our  movements 
would  have  been  quickened  with  the  energy 
of  desperation.  Instead  of  heedlessly  lin- 
gering to  feast  and  intoxicate  the  senses  at 
the  glorious  banquet  of  scenery,  we  would 
have  hurried  from  this  basin  with  a  speed 
trebled  by  consternation.  There  were  fifty 
miles  of  boating  across  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Ilamini  to  its  outlet,  which  would  take 
us  to  the  vessel  soon  to  put  to  sea.  It  is 
well  for  us  that  all  unconsciously  we  pad- 
dled leisurely  for  many  miles  out  into  the 
main  portion  of  the  big  lake.  Had  we 
stayed  upon  land  this  narrative  would  not 
have  been  written.  We  must  have  per- 
ished, and  our  bodies  been  cremated  or 
mummified  in  the  fiery  cyclone  about  to  break 
upon  this  region. 

When  we  had  made  some  twenty  miles 
from  shore,  the  wind  grew  stronger,  and 
the  water  became  rough  and  choppy.  To 
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prevent  the  water  breaking  over  us,  from 
coming  into  the  man-holes,  it  was  necessary 
to  don  our  kamalinkas.  The  kamalinka, 
made  of  water-proof  gut  with  a  hood  for 
the  head,  covers  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  and  is  fastened  snugly  around  the  cir- 
cular man-holes,  thus  throwing  off  the  spray 
and  keeping  the  interior  of  the  bidarka 
dry. 

The  wind  fast  became  uncomfortably, 
then  painfully,  hot.  The  hotter  it  grew  the 
greater  its  violence.  With  these  fierce 
gusts  of  wind  the  lake's  surface  was  soon 
lashed  by  waves  of  terrific  size  and  force, 
The  firmament,  which  a  few  minutes  before 
had  been  filled  with  soft,  rosy  light,  was 
taking  on  a  dark  and  baleful  look.  The 
low-hanging  sun  in  the  southern  heaven  was 
obscured  in  splendor  and  assumed  an  un- 
natural brownish  red  as  though  seen  through 
smoked  glass.  Great  volumes  of  dense  suf- 
focating smoke,  winding  in  hideous  coils, 
fast  filled  the  sky.  Rapidly  diffusing  and 
settling  earthward,  it  soon  hid  all  our  hori- 
zon. 

Showers  of  cinders  flying  through  the 
air  looked  like  stars  glimmering  in  the 
gloom.  These  cinders  striking  the  water 
hissed  and  emitted  steam  as  when  red-hot 
irons  are  plunged  into  liquids.  A  rain  of 
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black  ashes  accompanied  the  smoke  and 
cinders. 

The  little  bidarka  tossed  about  in  the 
frightful  storm,  now  engulfed  under  moun- 
tainous billows  and  then  emerging  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  mad  elements.  Human 
reason  lacked  resource,  effort  was  futile  to 
struggle  in  this  outburst  of  Nature's  forces. 
Salvation  lay  not  in  our  own  exertions,  but 
the  continued  baptisms  of  cool  waves. 

One  of  my  Eskimos  cried  out,  "  Shauma- 
gin  is  afire!" 

The  volcano,  only  ten  miles  distant,  was  in 
active  eruption.  Hope  was  dead.  If  our 
condition  now  seemed  desperate  in  the  tor- 
nado of  fire  and  wind  and  waves;  even  so, 
it  was  a  merciful  respite  from  the  horrors 
still  to  come.  Impelled  by  the  driving  wind, 
we  could  yet  discern  one  another's  faces 
through  the  whirling  volcanic  clouds. 

A  sudden  and  more  awful  darkness  than 
even  the  starless  Polar  night,  the  darkness 
which  obliterates  consciousness  was  about 
to  supervene. 

Half  asphyxiated  with  sulphur  gas,  almost 
blinded  by  smoke  and  ashes,  our  ear-drums 
were  now  assaulted  with  a  series  of  sound 
waves  a  thousand  times  louder  than  the 
boom  of  artillery.  At  the  third  explosion 
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the  sky  seemed  momentarily  clear  and  swept 
of  smoke,  and  there  shot  up  from  the  vol- 
cano's crater  a  sheet  of  flame  like  the  con- 
flagration of  a  bursting  world. 

Simultaneously  there  was  streaming  forth 
a  flood  of  flaming  lava.  Down,  down,  it 
rolled,  spreading  and  ever  widening  till  it 
reached  the  water.  Soon  a  wave  of  tre- 
mendous height  came  rushing  over  the  lake. 
As  it  struck  our  frail  craft,  1  felt  that  we 
were  borne  aloft,  and  then  lost  my  senses. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  insensibility 
lasted.  When  intelligence  returned  we 
were  floating  down  the  wide  stream,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Ilamini.  We  were  uninjured. 
The  tidal  wave  had  carried  us  toward  the 
outlet  and  we  were  drifting  down  its  current. 

Ashes  falling  like  fine  snow  covered 
everything.  The  leaves  upon  the  shrubs 
and  trees  looked  scorched  and  shriveled. 
The  long  grass  and  everything  green  was 
curled  up  and  withered. 

Smoke  and  ashes  from  this  eruption  dis- 
tinctly clouded  the  sky  and  lightly  coated 
the  earth  in  a  radius  of  over  three  hundred 
miles. 

The  rest  of  our  journey  |to  the  ship  and 
thence  to  San  Francisco  passed  without 
noteworthy  incident. 


DROWN  wings  that  dip,  and  dance,  and  glide, 

Yet  make  your  port,  intent  as  fate, 
Each  day  I  watch  you  stem  the  tide 
Or  flutter  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  group  of  butterflies  you  seem, 
Or  birds  at  play  on  russet  wing; 
Instinctively,  of  things  I  dream 
That  drink  the  joys  of  life  and  spring,— 

Not  toil,  nor  poverty,  nor  dread 
Of  death  when  hungry  waves  run  high; 
Not  sordid  struggle  for  the  bread 
That  dangers  bravely  met  must  buy. 
Drift  on,  as  purposeful,  brown  wings, 
In  your  low  sphere  as  they  in  state, 
Whose  floating  palace  broadly  swings 
To  anchor  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

Clara  ha  Price. 
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OUR   YOUNGEST    -PUP1 


BY  JAMES  HOWARD  BRIDGE 


T| TftjE  DRIFTED  across  the  Sierra 
^m  , — I  into  California  like  a  snow- 

7{%  flake,  or  a  tuft  of  thistle- 

yS-\  I  down,  or  anything  else  that 

comes  silently  and  gently. 
Our  senior  pupil,  or  "pup'," 
to  borrow  the  boys'  inele- 
gant abbreviation  —  at 
once  dubbed  him  Douglas, 
"tender  all  through." 
And  so  he  appeared,  with 
his  flaxen  curls,  soft  complexion,  and  eyes  that 
matched  the  sweet  little  baby-blues  which 
Horace  placed  on  the  dinner  table,  in  honor 
of  his  arrival.  His  mother  had  gone  with 
him  to  Silver's  on  Cornhill,  and  together 
they  had  bought  a  cowboy  outfit  such  as 
they  use  in  Rotten  Row,  and  a  silk-lined 
dress-suit,  —  his  first.  Thus  equipped,  he 
glided  into  our  midst. 

The  very  first  night  he  was  induced  to  put 
on  the  dress-suit. 

"  It 's  like  a  return  to  civilization  to  see 
you,"  said  "  the  Kid  "  confidentially.  The 
Kid,  by  the  way,  was  six  feet  four;  and  in 
the  glory  of  his  strength  would  wrestle  with 
a  bronco  as  he  would  with  a  man. 

"  Is  that  the  latest  way  of  wearing  a  white 
tie? "asked  Arthur. 

Douglas  had  treated  it  as  if  it  were  a 
four-in-hand,  because,  as  he  said,  he  never 
could  make  a  bow-knot.  We  told  him  it 
was  becoming,  —  as  indeed  it  was,  —  and 
said  many  other  complimentary  things, 
which  the  pretty  boy  took  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  he  was  struck  by  the  incon- 
gruity between  the  dress-suit  and  the  rough 
corduroys,  top-boots,  and  flannel  shirts,  sur- 
rounding him,  it  was  but  pleasantly.  And 
it  was  an  agreeable  scene;  though  not  ex- 
actly in  the  way  Douglas  thought  it. 

The  room  was  a  large,  low-roofed  adobe, 
with  a  fire  of  crackling  logs  at  one  end.  A 
wide  table  occupied  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  was  covered  with  magazines  and  papers. 
Over  the  fire-place  a  buffalo  head  made  a 
fitting  center-piece  to  a  collection  of  guns, 
foils,  and  boxing-gloves,  which  hung  in 
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picturesque  disorder  from  the  walls;  while 
the  pot-pourri  of  British  sportsmanship  was 
enforced  by  a  number  of  framed  horsey 
prints.  And  here  a  group  of  six  handsome 
fellows,  bronzed  in  a  California  sun,  muscled 
like  Hercules,  smoked  their  short  pipes,  and 
laughed  and  chaffed,  while  their  youngest, 
with  the  face  of  an  angel,  placidly  beamed  on 
them  over  the  snowy  expanse  of  his  shirt- 
front. 

"Now  that  you  are  appropriately  cos- 
tumed," said  Horace,  "we'll  unpack  the 
rest  of  your  belongings.  That 's  the  rule  of 
the  ranch." 

And  so  it  was.  The  day's  plowing  done, 
horses  fed,  cows  milked,  and  all  other  chores 
attended  to,  we  used  to  gather  the  tender- 
foot's belongings  where  they  could  be  seen 
during  supper.  Then  for  an  hour  we  would 
speculate  as  to  the  contents  of  the  various 
boxes  and  packages,  while  the  new-comer 
would  be  sounded  as  to  his  cousins,  and  his 
sisters,  and  his  aunts.  We  had  a  rare  treat 
with  Douglas.  He  took  the  banter  with 
angelic  sweetness;  and  seemed  happy  to 
find  that  the  fame  of  his  beautiful  cousin, 
who  afterward  married  the  Duke  d'Osceola, 
had  penetrated  even  to  our  wilderness.  And 
his  trunk!  Who  shall  describe  its  incongru- 
ous contents?  First  came  a  volume  of  fam- 
ily devotions;  then  a  bowie-knife.  Next  a 
Bible,  promptly  followed  by  a  revolver.  Then 
another  knife,  and  an  old  copy  of  Baxter's 
Saints'  Rest.  We  next  discovered  three  old 
volumes  of  Sinnlni/  nt  llnnii',  and  a  splendid 
Winchester  with  a  Lyman  sight.  A  sword 
stick  with  carved  Japanese  handle  came  to 
light  simultaneously  with  a  psalter,  a  cas- 
sock, and  a  surplice,  —  relics  of  his  choris- 
ter days,  when  he  must  have  looked  like 
Sullivan's  angel-boy.  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
On  one  side  he  had  a  veritable  arsenal;  on 
the  other  the  wherewithal  to  start  a  small 
congregation  in  business.  He  had  a  cruel- 
looking  kris  which  an  uncle  had  brought 
from  Borneo;  and  the  gentle  platitudes  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  bound  in  uniformity  with 
I'aley's  Evidences,  from  an  aunt.  And  that 
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was  the  way  he  had  acquired  the  incongru- 
ous collection:  his  female  relations  had  fur- 
nished him  with  stacks  of  religion,  while  his 
male  friends  had  presented  him  with  stands 
of  arms;  both  illustrating  the  English  con- 
ception of  a  boy's  needs  in  the  far  West. 

Douglas  afterwards  made  a  noble  effort 
to  live  up  to  the  diverse  expectations  en- 
tertained of  him;  for  to  his  uncles  and 
male  cousins  he  used  to  send,  as  personal 
experiences,  descriptions  of  bear-hunts,  In- 
dian scalpings,  and  other  blood-curdling  nar- 
ratives, copied  from  the  Boys'  Journal  of 
Adventure;  while  to  his  girl  cousins  —  and 
he  had  the  sweetest  bevy  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  man  —  his  letters  were  as  gentle 
as  his  own  baby  face,  and  as  full  of  piety 
as  he  was  full  of  mischief. 

"  I  say,  Somers,  this  is  a  very  wonderful 
country,"  he  remarked  to  me  a  couple  of 
months  after  his  arrival. 

We  were  plowing,  and  had  stopped  for  a 
brief  rest  under  a  huge  water-oak,  while 
the  horses  cropped  the  tender  blades  that 
grew  in  the  shade  and  presaged  the  return 
of  the  California  spring. 

"  Just  fancy  any  one  of  us  riding  a  plow 
or  running  a  seeder  at  home." 

"  I  don't  think,"  he  presently  added,  as 
he  gazed  pensively  at  the  blue  outline  of 
La  Panza  mountain,  —  "  I  don't  think  I  'd 
have  come  if  I  'd  known  just  what  ranching 
means.  As  far  as  I  can  see  it 's  just  plain 
farming.  I  half  believe  I  could  get  on  as 
well  in  the  service,  or  in  India.  Of  course, 
it's  beastly  hot  there  and  all  that;  but  then 
you  've  punkah  coolies,  and  boys,  and  things 
you  can't  have  here.  Why,  if  it  were  n't 
for  that  blessed  old  Chinaman  we  'd  have  to 
make  our  own  beds.  And  there 's  very  lit- 
tle that's  exciting,"  he  added  plaintively. 
"The  people  all  about  are  so  very  hard 
working,  and  —  uninteresting:  just  peas- 
ants, from  Sweden  or  Switzerland,  without 
the  picturesqueness  they  had  at  home. 
How  did  you  happen  to  come,  Somers? "  he 
asked  with  a  sudden  access  of  interest,  as 
if  discovering  someone  as  foolish  as  him- 
self. 

"  Possibly  a  better  reason  than  brought 
you,"  I  answered  shortly. 

"Were  you  an  only  son? " 

"  Not  much,"  1  laughed.  "  I  was  one  of 
eight.  I  came  here  because  I  can  work  as 
a  laborer,  and  still  be  a  gentleman." 

"It  must  be  fine  to  be  one  of  a  large 


family,"  he  said  wistfully,  "  and  be  strong 
and  well.  You  see,  it 's  just  been  the  oppo- 
site with  me.  Father  died  when  I  was  a 
little  bit  of  a  chap,  and  mother  coddled  me 
because  she  thought  I  was  weak.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  one  reason  we  were  so 
much  on  the  Continent  was  to  keep  me  out 
of  college  athletics.  Then  I  did  n't  like  it 
at  home  either,  for  the  fellows  guyed  me  be- 
cause I  could  n't  do  things.  And  mother  — 
well  mother's  awfully  fond  of  me,  you  know, 
and  gets  lonely  if  1  'm  away  from  her.  I  'm 
fond  of  her,  too;  but  a  fellow  is  ashamed 
to  have  his  mother  everywhere.  If  I'd 
gone  to  Oxford,  she  'd  have  taken  a  house 
there.  I  might  have  gone  to  India,  but 
she'd  have  gone  too.  Somehow,  she  got 
the  idea  that  out  here  is  no  place  for  a 
woman;  and  she  fancied  it  was  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  I  could  get  strong, 
and  —  so  here  I  am." 

As  I  looked  at  the  little  chap,  his  delicate 
skin  peeling  in  spots  under  the  dry  heat  of 
California,  his  almost  infantile  features,  his 
wistful  expression,  I  was  glad  that  the  fates 
had  landed  him  where,  rudely  chaffed  though 
he  might  be,  he  would  yet  be  protected  from 
many  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  mothers' 
darlings.  Poor  Douglas,  chafing  at  the  very 
remembrance  of  his  mother's  loving  thral- 
dom, was  even  now  longing  for  the  petting 
of  womankind. 

"Come  on,  my  boy!"  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
started  my  six  horses  along  the  triple  fur- 
row. 

Douglas  awkwardly  swung  his  double 
gang  after  mine,  and  with  much  shouting 
and  hauling  on  the  lines,  presently  got  his 
leaders'  feet  close  to  the  curling  soil  that 
fell  from  my  plow.  Then  walking  alongside, 
he  asked, — 

'  Have  you  any  sisters  ?  " 

'Yes." 

'What  are  their  names?" 

'  Julia  and  Alice." 

'Alice  is  your  favorite,  is  n't  she?" 

'How  did  you  know  that?" 

'  I  did  n't  know  it,"  he  replied  simply;  "  I 
just  thought  it  from  your  voice.  It  must  be 
fine  to  have  a  sister  you  are  fond  of  like 
that.  Is  she  pretty?" 

"  I  '11  show  you  her  photograph.  Some 
people  think  she  's  beautiful." 

He  sighed  and  dropped  back  to  his  plow, 
which  was  barely  scraping  the  surface. 
After  a  brief  struggle  with  the  lever,  he  got 
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his  "  shears "  to  bite,  and  came  up  beside 
me  again. 

"  It  must  be  delightful  to  have  a  sister," 
he  said. 

"You  can  hardly  fail  to  know  something 
of  the  sensation,  with  the  regiment  of  pretty 
cousins  you  have." 

"  0,  I  have  the  sensation  all  right,  though 
I  imagine  it's  somewhat  different.  You  see 
everyone  is  watching  you  with  cousins,  and 
mother  — "  he  hesitated — "well,  she  does  n't 
believe  in  having  me  with  women  at  all. 
She  thinks  people  marry  too  young,"  he 
said  inconsequently. 

"  Just  think,"  he  presently  added,  "  how 
jolly  it  would  be  to  see  a  beautiful  woman 
when  we  got  home,  and  have  her  pour  out 
the  tea,  instead  of  that  Chinaman!  Em- 
broidery and  flowers  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  instead  of  pipes  and  spurs  and  muddy 
boots! " 

He  again  fell  back  to  his  plow,  and  lazily 
swinging  himself  on  to  the  iron  seat,  sank 
into  a  day-dream  of  beautiful  English  girls 
and  dainty  English  homes. 

"Jove,  Douglas!  you  've  got  your  wish," 
I  exclaimed,  as  we  rode  with  clatter  of 
chains  and  led  horses  to  the  barn  on  our 
way  to  dinner.  For  there  sat  the  longed- 
for  woman:  a  black-browed,  black-haired 
beauty,  daughter  of  the  Mexican  Castro, 
whose  ranch  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  arroyo 
that  bounded  our  back  range.  She  was  a 
splendid-looking  animal,  not  more  than  six- 
teen; still  in  frocks;  and  as  she  leaned  back 
in  her  father's  cart  with  her  shapely  legs 
crossed,  she  met  our  admiring  look  without 
flinching  or  changing  her  nonchalant  pose. 
Her  father  was  in  the  ranch-house,  bargain- 
ing for  hay,  trading  a  fat  steer,  or  attend- 
ing to  some  such  business. 

"  Is  n't  she  handsome?"  whispered  Doug- 
las, his  own  blue  eyes  flashing  a  responsive 
gleam  into  hers.  "  It 's  La  Chiquita,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Kid  was  telling  us  about." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied;  "  but  she  is  no  longer 
the  '  little  one.'  She  's  been  over  on  the 
Estrella,  with  her  uncle,  and  I  have  n't  seen 
her  for  nearly  a  year.  She  's  growing  into 
a  splendid  woman." 

"  She  's  a  divinity!  "exclaimed  the  ardent 
youth. 

"  A  divinity  with  a  reservation  in  the 
shape  of  a  dirty  greaser  of  a  father." 

"  Bother  her  father,"  muttered  Douglas. 


"  Who  cares  about  the  artist  if  his  pictures 
are  beautiful?"  And  with  exaggerated  in- 
difference he  strolled  round  the  end  of  the 
trough  where  his  horses  were  drinking,  so 
as  to  have  a  better  view  of  her. 

La  Chiquita  watched  him  with  careless 
interest. 

"  Pick  up  that  whip,"  she  said  to  him  ab- 
ruptly. 

He  was  visibly  taken  aback  by  her 
brusqueness,  but  picking  up  the  fallen  whip, 
he  handed  it  to  her  with  drawing-room 
grace.  As  she  took  it  I  noticed  that  their 
hands  touched  for  an  instant,  and  she  said 
something  in  low  tones.  He  flushed  quickly ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  what  she  said  pleased 
him.  As  for  her,  not  an  eyelash  wavered; 
but  from  under  the  heavy  lids,  flashed  a  look 
that  set  his  heart  aflame. 

At  this  moment  Castro  came  from  the 
house,  still  bartering  vociferously.  A  more 
repulsive  greaser  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
With  a  careless,  "  Buenas  dias  senor,"  to  me 
at  the  watering-trough,  he  scrambled  into 
the  cart  by  his  daughter's  side,  and  roughly 
taking  the  reins  from  her,  whipped  up  the 
pony  and  drove  off.  Douglas  watched  them 
disappear  under  the  cottonwoods  with  a 
look  in  which  disgust  struggled  with  admir- 
ation. He  silently  turned  to  his  horses  and 
led  them  into  the  barn. 

At  dinner,  Douglas  was  unwontedly  pre- 
occupied; and  I  rallied  him  on  his  sudden 
infatuation,  but  he  made  an  impatient  re- 
tort. Horace  unheedingly  took  it  up  and 
grew  sarcastic. 

"  A  white  man,"  he  said,  "  who  could  find 
anything  to  admire  about  that  beast,  Castro, 
could  discover  points  about  Beelzebub  that 
would  revolutionize  theology." 

"I  ought  to  see  him  tomorrow,"  said 
Arthur.  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  delegate  the 
business  to  you,  Douglas,  if  you  are  anxious 
to  make  his  acquaintance." 

Douglas  accepted  the  mission  with  alac- 
rity. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  I  asked 
Arthur  in  an  undertone.  "  Don't  you  see 
the  fellow  has  the  petticoat  fever,  and  is 
ready  to  get  spoony  on  any  woman  he 
sees?" 

"  I  imagine  that  the  Castro  entourage  will 
cure  any  incipient  idiocy  of  that  sort,"  re- 
sponded Arthur.  Still,  if  you  think  it 
safer,  I  '11  head  him  off,  and  go  myself." 

But  Douglas  was  not  to  be  headed  off, 
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and  showed  the  temper  of  a  mule  colt  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  him.  So  we 
let  him  go. 

To  my  relief  the  Castro  entourage  seemed 
to  have  had  the  desired  effect;  and  Douglas 
was  his  own  bright  self  on  his  return.  Not 
only  that,  but  he  had  accomplished  the 
Herculean  task  of  getting  money  out  of 
the  close-fisted  half-breed. 

"  He  gave  me  the  half  he  promised,"  the 
boy  explained,  handing  a  roll  of  bills  to 
Arthur.  "  I  'm  to  go  for  the  balance  next 
week." 

"  Hold  me,  boys,  lest  I  faint! "  exclaimed 
the  Kid,  languishing  comically  back  in  his 
chair.  "Count  it,  Arthur;  I  'm doubtful  of 
my  own  senses." 

"  Where  the  deuce  did  he  get  bills  in  this 
land  of  bimetallic  currency?  " 

Arthur  hastily  ran  over  the  bills.  Before 
he  came  to  the  end  he  stopped,  looked  puz- 
zled, and  began  again. 

"Is  their  cleanliness  bewildering  you?" 
I  queried  with  mild  sarcasm.  "Those  bills 
lack  the  odor  and  artistic  mellowness  of  a 
geaser's  hoardings.  Castro  must  have  sold 
something  for  cash." 

"I  wish  you'd  count  it,  Jack;"  and  he 
tossed  the  roll  over  to  me.  "I  make  out 
twenty  dollars  more  than  there  should  be  if 
he  sent  half.  You  said  '  half,'  did  n't  you, 
Douglas?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy  confusedly. 
"  Did  n't  you  tell  me  I  was  to  collect  fifty- 
nine  dollars?" 

"  No,  I  said  thirty-nine." 

"Oh!"  and  he  flushed  painfully.  "I 
made  a  mistake  then.  I  did  n't  look  —  just 
stuffed  it  into  my  pocket;  it  must  have  got 
mixed  with  some  of  my  own." 

The  boy  dropped  his  eyes  in  confusion. 
A  hush  fell  upon  us,  and  we  glanced  at  each 
other  furtively. 

Horace  leaned  forward,  and  knocked  his 
pipe  against  the  top  of  the  fire-dogs,  break- 
ing the  awkward  silence. 

"  I  'd  like  you  to  look  at  Ponto's  leg,  Jack," 
he  said  to  me.  Ponto,  a  Percheron  colt, 
had  cut  his  hock  on  a  barbed  wire  fence. 

"  I  '11  come  too,"  said  Arthur.  And  to- 
gether we  walked  through  the  moonlight  to 
the  barn. 

"  I  say,  boys,"  said  Horace,  as  soon  as  we 
got  away  from  the  house;  "this  is  not  a 
nursery,  and  we  can't  be  responsible  for 
babes.  What  shall  we  do?" 


"  Write  to  his  mother  that  the  climate  is 
deadly  to  children  with  his  complaint,  and 
she  'd  better  come  and  get  him  if  she  wants 
to  keep  him.  And  don't  fool  away  any  time 
either." 

"  But  there 's  four  weeks  before  we  can 
get  any  sort  of  an  answer,  and  at  this  rate 
there  '11  be  the  devil  to  pay  in  less  than  half 
that  time." 

"  Arthur,"  I  said ;  "  you  must  convert  your- 
self into  a  kindergarten,  and  keep  him 
amused." 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  your  keeping 
infant  school  yourself?"  asked  Arthur  in 
an  injured  tone. 

"  Because  the  babe  is  not  strong  enough 
to  play  with  gang-plows." 

"Then  put  him  on  the  harrow." 

"Worse  yet!  Besides,  the  ground  is  too 
wet.  You  have  plenty  of  time,  —  has  n't 
he,  Horace?" 

"  Time  and  other  qualifications." 

Here  the  Kid  joined  us,  and  I  told  him 
our  plan. 

"  Luminous  idea,  Jack.  Shake! "  and  he 
grasped  my  hand.  "  Now,"  he  continued, 
"  let 's  see  what  we  can  do.  We  '11  start 
our  round  of  gayety  by  accepting  that  dance 
at  Anderson's.  The  Chiquita  is  too  young 
to  go  there,  and  we  may  create  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  someone  less  dynamitish.  Then 
we  '11  get  up  a  menagerie  race,  and  rope  in 
Douglas  for  all  the  writing  and  delivering 
of  invitations.  We  '11  make  it  as  swell  and 
laborious  as  possible.  Then  - 

"  That 's  surely  enough  to  begin  with," 
interrupted  Horace.  And  then  we  went  and 
held  a  consultation  over  Ponto's  foot. 

The  kindergarten  opened  next  morning. 
An  appreciative  neighbor  having  borrowed 
our  shorthorn  bull  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
failed  to  return  it  after  two  weeks,  the  Kid 
went  to  drive  it  home,  and  took  Douglas 
with  him.  As  they  cantered  along  the  sandy 
road,  the  senior  "pup' "  took  the  junior  to  task 
for  his  gentle  dalliance,  as  he  termed  it, 
and  warned  him  of  its  dangerous  character. 

"  Castro  has  a  reputation  for  wickedness," 
said  the  Kid.  "  He  was  a  '  filibustero '  un- 
der Walker,  and  learnt  some  bad  habits  with 
a  gun.  He  worships  the  Chiquita,  and  if 
he  finds  you  fooling  with  her,  he  '11  not  con- 
sider the  consequences  before,  but  after,  he 
has  killed  you." 

"  Rubbish ! "  responded  the  young  tender- 
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foot.  "Nobody  kills  anybody  here;  the 
people  do  the  shooting  with  their  mouths." 

"  Thank  you,  young  'un.  But  don't  im- 
agine you  're  in  England,  by  any  means." 

"I  don't;  and  if  I  did  La  Chiquita  would 
soon  set  me  right  on  that."  This  was  his 
tribute  to  her  splendid  animal  beauty  —  the 
very  antipodes  of  the  fair  daughters  of 
Albion  he  had  lately  sickened  for! 

The  Kid  looked  at  the  baby  face  with 
fresh  interest. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  cherub,"  he  said  quietly, 
and  then  talked  of  other  things. 

It  was  not  with  the  joy  of  a  young  girl 
going  to  her  first  ball  that  I  rigged  myself 
in  my  "  store-clothes  "  on  the  night  of  the 
Andersons'  dance.  I  had  been  to  that  sort 
of  thing  before,  and  preferred  my  pipe  in 
my  own  inglenook  with  the  other  boys.  Be- 
sides the  home  mail  was  just  in,  and  as  a 
result,  I  was  out  of  tune  with  everybody  and 
everything  at  the  Andersons'.  The  room, 
with  its  meretricious  furnishings,  the  cheap 
prints,  infinitely  worse  than  the  bare  walls, 
the  dim  light  of  the  guttering  candles  and 
evil-smelling  stable  lanterns,  the  awkward 
men  with  their  "company  manners"  and 
the  women  giggling  at  nothing,  all  bored 
and  bothered  me.  The  fiddle  tortured  me 
and  the  cornet  exasperated  me;  and  when, 
as  was  customary,  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  amid  much  scuffling  and 
some  screaming,  the  men  were  privileged 
to  kiss  as  many  of  the  women  as  they  cared 
to,  or  could  catch  in  the  darkness,  I  slipped 
out  into  the  fresh  night  air  to  have  a  quiet 
think. 

A  lone  coyote  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night  with  his  staccato  bark,  and  the  neigh- 
boring dogs  sent  out  an  echoing  chorus, 
that  brought  me  back  from  dreamland.  I 
listened,  and  noticed  a  murmur  of  voices. 
Some  of  the  awkward  lovers,  I  thought, 
drawing  further  into  the  shadow. 

A  moment  later  I  was  startled  by  a  low 
exclamation,  and  the  lovers  quickly  moved 
in  my  direction.  The  woman  was  talking 
rapidly;  and  then  I  heard  Douglas's  soft 
voice. 

"  But  why  are  you  so  terrified  ?  There 's 
nothing  dreadful  in  your  strolling  about 
with  me.  You  're  not  afraid  of  me,  surely  ?  " 

"  Afraid  of  you?  Pobrecito! "  Her  voice 
was  tenderly  patronizing. 

"  No,"  he  answered   meekly,    "  it 's  the 


other  way  about;  I  'm  afraid  of  you  — afraid 
of  your  cruelty.  You  seem  to  drag  my 
heart  out,  —  and  yet  I  like  the  torture." 

She  laughed  softly,  and  again  came  the 
patronizing  "Pobrecito!" 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  at  the  win- 
dow: you  did  n't  see  me?  " 

"  No,  I  just  felt  it,  and  went  straight  to 
where  you  were." 

Again  she  laughed,  a  pleased,  triumphant 
laugh.  It  was  interrupted  by  an  exclama- 
tion of  fear;  the  opposite  hill  reflected  the 
sound  of  galloping  hoofs. 

"That's  Alcalde!"  she  cried. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"  He  has  a  broken  hoof."  She  listened 
for  a  moment.  "There  I  told  you  so!" 

A  horseman  was  suddenly  seen  to  swerve 
out  of  the  gray  road  into  Anderson's  lane, 
and  gallop  rapidly  to  a  near-by  hitching 
post.  Old  Castro,  for  it  was  he,  threw  the 
rein  over  the  post,  and  with  shambling  walk, 
came  in  our  direction  as  if  led  by  the  scent 
of  a  hound. 

The  boy  was  in  real  danger,  and  I  knew 
it.  Quietly  rising  from  the  log  on  which  I 
was  sitting,  I  approached  the  young  people. 

"  I  am  glad  I  'm  not  the  only  one  enjoy- 
ing this  lovely  night,"  was  my  banal  remark 
as  I  joined  them.  "  That  room  was  intol- 
erable. Will  you  take  my  arm,  sefiorita, 
and  we'll  stroll  towards  the  house?" 

I  don't  think  either  of  them  spoke.  If 
they  did,  1  don't  remember  what  was  said. 
As  we  came  face  to  face  with  Castro,  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  rec- 
ognizing me,  his  hand  dropped  from  his  hip. 

"  Ah,  seflor,"  I  said  cheerily.  "  So  you 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  fandango, 
either?" 

"  I  did  n't  expect  to  see  you,  Seflor  Som- 
ers,"  he  replied  suspiciously. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Castro,  you  don't  think 
I  'm  too  old  to  enjoy  a  dance,  or  spend  an 
idle  hour  with  the  girls?" 

He  grunted,  and  turning  to  his  daughter, 
roughly  commanded  her  in  Spanish  to  re- 
turn with  him.  So  we  all  walked  to  where 
Alcalde  stood,  and  as  we  went  I  talked  for 
the  others,  who  had  n't  a  word  to  say  for 
themselves.  La  Chiquita  allowed  me  to  lift 
her  to  Alcalde's  back  behind  her  surly 
father,  and  with  simulated  gayety,  re- 
sponded to  our  fervent  "  Buenas  noches  "  as 
they  rode  into  the  moonlight. 

"  You  confounded  idiot,"  I  exclaimed  as 
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soon  as  they  were  out  of  earshot.  "  What 
do  you  mean?  You  can't  marry  that  girl. 
Leave  her  alone." 

"  Really  now,  Somers,"  he  said,  "  don't 
you  think  she 's  quite  the  handsomest  creat- 
ure you  ever  saw?" 

;|  No,  I  don't." 

"  Well  I  do;  and  what's  more,  she  makes 
every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  tingle  when 
she  's  near  me.  It 's  like  living  on  cham- 
pagne cup  to  be  with  her." 

"  A  most  unwholesome  beverage,  and  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  as  a  steady  drink." 

'  But  Somers  - 

"  But  me  no  buts,  my  boy.  The  thing  is 
absurd  and  impossible;  and  if  you  persist 
you  will  get  hurt.  And  now  let 's  join  in 
the  milder  dissipations  furnished  by  the 
Andersons." 

The  menagerie  race  was  held  a  couple  of 
days  later,  completely  overshadowing  Doug- 
las's strange  infatuation.  In  front  of  the 
ranch  house  three  immense  cottonwoods 
shaded  what  would  have  been  a  lawn  in 
moister  climates.  Here  our  guests  gath- 
ered in  many  picturesque  groups.  Bronzed 
Englishmen  in  corduroys  and  sombreros, 
"native  sons  of  the  golden  West"  in  mixed 
attire,  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  such  as  they 
turn  out  at  wholesale  over  there,  a  couple 
of  Germans  in  city  garb,  and  a  thin  sprink- 
ling of  ladies,  wives  and  sisters  of  the  afore- 
said, in  toilets  from  Paris,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  local  store,  —  these  and  others 
moved  about  in  neighborly  gossip,  talking 
about  crops,  prices,  national  peculiarities, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  soaring  into  the 
rarefied  regions  of  bimetallism;  all  laugh- 
ing and  happily  expectant  of  the  coming 
race.  The  steeplechase  was  open  to  all 
comers ;  but  no  two  competitors  could  drive 
the  same  kind  of  animal.  On  the  ranch  we 
had  unbroken  broncos,  a  donkey,  pigs,  geese, 
turkeys,  chickens,  a  half-tame  coyote,  innu- 
merable dogs,  cats,  calves,  oxen,  and  colts, 
a  magpie,  Pekin  ducks,  an  albino  rabbit,  a 
mule-colt  of  surpassing  agility,  a  pet  fawn 
caught  in  the  pasture,  and  one  of  the  young 
ladies  contributed  a  horned  toad. 

Never  since  old  Noah's  time  were  so 
many  sorts  of  beasts  gathered  in  so  small  a 
space;  and  if  they  made  as  much  fuss  and 
noise  in  the  Ark  as  they  did  at  Tally-ho, 
Noah's  domestic  comfort  during  the  rainy 
spell  must  have  suffered  severely.  It  was 


a  bright  idea  to  make  our  guests  contribute 
so  much  to  their  own  enjoyment.  That 
was  Horace's.  I  never  knew  anyone  who 
had  his  knack  of  making  others  do  things. 
So  he  went  around,  distributing  ropes, 
strings,  lariats,  to  our  guests,  and  drawing 
bits  of  paper  out  of  his  sombrero  to  desig- 
nate the  animals  to  be  caught  up  and  driven 
by  each.  The  goose  —  a  pet,  responding  to 
the  name  of  Peter  —  fell  to  Douglas;  and 
as  he  carried  it  playfully  among  the  guests 
his  happy  baby  face,  as  usual,  excited  re- 
mark. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  had  just  been  praying 
at  his  mother's  knee,"  commented  one  of 
the  ladies. 

The  mule  colt  fell  by  lot  to  the  Hunga- 
rian nobleman,  whose  unpronounceable 
name  evaded  us  with  hardly  less  agility 
than  the  mule  evaded  him.  The  Kid,  of 
course,  got  the  horned  toad.  The  calf, 
stupidest  of  all  living  things,  fell  to  the 
Hungarian's  wife,  who  had  lived  long  in 
Prance,  and  had  the  manners  and  style  of  a 
Parisienne. 

A  spirit  of  contrariety  reigned  in  Hor- 
ace's hat.  Timid  Miss  Brewster  from  the 
city  refused  the  award  of  chance  when  she 
discovered  that  it  was  the  coyote;  and  burly 
Bainbridge,  the  Sandow  of  the  valley,  won- 
dered with  sundry  expletives  why  he  had 
to  pilot  a  Pekin  duck  around,  instead  of 
dashing  to  victory  on  the  unbroken  bronco, 
which  had  fallen  to  our  timidest  pupil,  gen- 
tle "Sissy"  Winslow  — also  called  "the 
Filly."  The  capture  of  these  various  ani- 
mals afforded  much  mirth,  especially  when 
the  captors  were  unused  to  farm  animals, 
as  was  the  case  with  our  city  guests.  It 
was  more  than  interesting  to  see  the  Hun- 
garian, in  a  frock  coat  and  silk  hat,  assist 
his  handsomely  gowned  wife  in  her  efforts 
to  subdue  a  sturdy  calf;  and  our  interest  in 
the  struggle  was  not  diminished  by  their 
grave  deportment. 

"I  vill  tell  you,  Mr.  Somers,"  said  the 
gentleman  to  me,  "I  did  not  know  a  calf 
could  move  so  fast  and  so  strongly." 

No  sooner  had  the  calf  been  reduced  to 
a  sulky  subjection,  and  Horace  was  about 
to  give  the  word  to  "  go,"  than  the  donkey 
threw  us  into  fresh  disorder  by  a  most  un- 
timely bray.  This  started  such  a  tumult  of 
barking,  hissing,  quacking,  and  kicking,  that 
the  cat  and  fawn  got  away  into  the  brush, 
the  mule  knocked  down  the  Hungarian,  and 
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his  wife  got  so  entangled  in  her  calf's 
tether,  that  we  had  to  rush  in  and  save  her 
from  a  fall  and  ignominy.  While  all  this 
and  a  good  deal  more  was  going  on,  Douglas 
marched  his  goose  to  victory;  but  was 
promptly  disqualified  for  taking  advantage 
of  a  false  start. 

"  And  as  you  are  out  of  the  race,"  sug- 
gested Arthur,  "you  had  better  gallop  over 
to  the  paddock,  and  head  off  the  fawn.  I 
am  afraid  the  dogs  will  worry  it." 

"All  right!"  replied  the  boy  cheerily; 
and  the  last  we  saw  of  him  was  his  gallop- 
ing over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  swinging  his 
sombrero,  and  playing  cowboy  in  the  saddle. 
Rosemary,  our  favorite  hound,  cantered  at 
his  heels,  her  deep  bell-like  voice  mingling 
with  his  merry  shout. 

The  Kid  and  I  had  been  asked  by  "Sissy  " 
for  a  hand  with  his  bronco.  We  gave  it  to 
him  —  in  the  Mexican  fashion.  Throwing 
him  over  the  horse's  back,  and  shoving  his 
knees  under  the  surcingle,  we  gave  a  whoop 
and  let  him  go;  but  the  bronco  tore  madly 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  "Sissy"  was 
not  seen  again  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  came  in  on  foot.  The  Hungarian, 
unable  to  ride  the  mule  colt,  and  unwilling 
to  drive  it,  because,  as  he  said  "  it  was  so 
ambidextrous," —  an  excellent  description, 
—  and  leading  being  forbidden  by  the  rules, 
he  was  disqualified  with  reluctance  on  our 
part  but  with  great  rejoicing  on  his. 
Then  the  heat  began ;  but  it  was  no  race. 
The  calf,  taking  fresh  alarm  at  Madam's 
toilet,  was  skilfully  scared  to  victory,  with 
the  rest  of  the  field  nowhere. 

As  the  claret  cup  was  handed  round, 
preparatory  to  the  next  race,  I  saw  Hor- 
ace look  anxiously  around,  and  ask  Arthur 
something  about  Douglas. 

"  I  've  struck  on  that  job,"  1  heard  Ar- 
thur say,  as  he  busily  stirred  the  punch. 
"  I  've  played  nurse  so  long  that  I  can  feel 
the  cap  and  apron  growing.  Some  of  you 
can  take  a  hand  at  keeping  kindergarten." 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  preparing  for  the  next  race,  Doug- 
las was  forgotten.  And  surely,  never  did 
the  irony  of  fate  produce  such  a  mingling 
of  the  ludicrous  and  the  tragic  as  now  came 
to  us! 

The  ludicrous  came  through  our  magpie. 
This  uncanny  bird  never  could  endure 
strangers;  and  when  vexed  or  alarmed  he 
became  abusive,  generally  in  a  few  set 


phrases  in  which  he  denied  the  intelligence 
of  everybody,  including  himself.  He  had 
fallen  by  lot  to  a  mild-mannered  "  native 
son "  named  Lewis.  During  the  first  race 
he  had  sulked,  and  simply  hopped  at  the 
length  of  his  string  in  exasperating  circles. 
At  the  word  "  go  "  in  the  second  race,  he 
suddenly  resumed  his  normal  half-human 
intelligence,  and  hopped  quickly  forward 
along  the  course.  At  the  same  moment, 
our  Chester- white  pig  —  which  we  had 
named  Lord  Henry,  in  remembrance  of  a 
bogus  nobleman  who  had  once  favored  us 
with  a  visit  —  surprised  us  by  breaking  out 
of  the  disorderly  crowd  at  the  starting 
post,  and  galloping  wildly  and  with  great 
shriekings  after  the  magpie.  His  chaper- 
one,  a  dainty  little  maid  in  blue,  followed  at 
the  other  end  of  the  string  with  scant  cer- 
emony. The  magpie,  scared  half  to  death 
at  this  unexpected  burst  of  Lord  Henry's, 
opened  his  clipped  wings,  and  half-flying, 
half-running,  flapped  rapidly  towards  the 
goal.  As  he  thus  raced  with  the  pig  side 
by  side,  he  raised  his  demoniac  voice, — 

"  You  're  a  fool,  you  're  a  fool,  and  I  'm 
another." 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  situation 
reached  a  climax;  and  as  the  magpie  and 
the  pig  vociferously  came  in  at  a  dead 
heat,  the  spectators,  weak  with  laughter, 
dropped  their  own  beasts,  which  promptly 
dispersed  in  noisy  disorder. 

So  great  was  the  uproar,  the  laughter 
and  shouting,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  re- 
capture the  escaping  animals,  that  no  one 
but  Horace  noticed  the  rattling  of  a  wagon 
driven  noisily  up.  It  was  Ben  Overling, 
the  peddler  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  Santa  Margarita,  whose  easy  de- 
liberation and  slowness  of  movement  were 
his  most  marked  characteristics.  He  was 
now  shouting  and  gesticulating  wildly. 
Horace  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  mute 
surprise,  and  then  ran  over  to  him. 

"  There  's  trouble  down  yonder  to  Cas- 
tro's," said  Ben,  pointing  over  the  range 
with  his  whip. 

"My  God,  what  is  it?" 

"  There  's  bin  some  shootin'  —  and  you 
want  ter  go  and  get  that  young  'un  o' 
yours." 

"Come,  Jack,  quick!"  shouted  Horace  as 
he  ran  to  the  group  of  saddled  horses  on 
which  our  guests  had  come. 

In  a  moment  we  were  flying  over  the  hill 
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Douglas  had  recently  crossed,  and  down  the 
other  side  into  the  arroyo  where  Castro 
lived.  It  was  a  couple  of  miles,  but  it 
seemed  not  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
cover  it.  Tethered  to  a  fence  post  on  the 
back-line  was  the  mare  Douglas  had  ridden, 
the  hound  on  guard  at  her  feet. 

At  another  time,  Horace  would  have 
spoken  of  the  danger  of  hitching  a  horse 
to  a  barbed  wire  fence,  but  he  said  nothing 
now.  We  dismounted  and  tied  our  animals 
to  the  low  branches  of  a  white-oak,  and 
passed  through  the  fence.  Douglas  had 
preceded  us:  his  steps  were  visible  in  the 
smooth  white  sand  of  the  bed  of  the  arroyo. 
A  flock  of  quail  rose  with  startling  whirr 
as  we  pushed  along  the  heavy  track,  and 
settling  in  the  chaparral,  called  in  pathetic 
pipings  their  doleful  signal:  "He's  over 
here;  over  here;  over  here!" 

Castro's  shanty  was  on  the  bank  of  the 
arroyo,  surrounded  by  scrub  oak  which  the 
Mexican  had  never  had  the  energy  to  clear 
away;  so  that  there  was  no  relief  to  our 
suspense  until  we  were  close  to  the  house. 
There  we  found  a  group  of  brush-hill  set- 
tlers whom  Ben  Overling  had  notified  as  he 
raced  over  to  Tally-ho.  They  were  bending 
over  Douglas  as  he  lay,  pale  and  silent,  on 
an  improvised  litter,  his  soft  hair  caressing 
the  rough  greasy  jacket  with  which  one  of 
the  settlers  had  propped  his  head. 

"Douglas,  dear  boy,  Douglas!"  cried 
Horace,  kneeling  at  his  side,  and  brushing 
the  damp  curls  from  his  brow. 

The  youth  languidly  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled  a  faint  recognition. 

"  Is  he  badly  hurt?  "  I  asked. 


"  I  guess  it 's  about  the  last  hurt  he  '11 
ever  get,"  said  one  of  the  men  roughly,  as 
if  ashamed  to  betray  the  feeling  that  showed 
in  his  eyes. 

"Look  at  him,"  whispered  another, — 
"  for  all  the  world  like  a  babby  laying 
there." 

Douglas's  lips  moved  softly,  "as  if  he 
were  praying  at  his  mother's  knee."  The 
girl's  recent  comment  came  back  to  me. 

"Shot  in  the  back,  too!" 

"  The  worst  doggoned  lick  o'  meanness  I 
ever  see! " 

" Gosh!  I  'd  like  a  show  at  the  swinging 
o'  that  ere  greaser,  Castro." 

Such  were  the  comments  of  the  crowd, 
until  Horace  raised  his  hand  for  silence, 
and  placed  his  ear  against  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  lad. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  whatever  you  want,  I 
promise." 

The  pale  lips  quivered. 

" Tell  —  mother  —  horse  —  threw  me!" 

"  Indeed  I  will!" 

His  distressed  look  turned  and  wandered 
over  us.  Horace  understood  it. 

"  Boys,"  he  said  slowly  and  distinctly,  "as 
far  as  it  concerns  any  one  in  England, 
Douglas  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  Do  we 
swear  it?  " 

Solemnly  and  with  uncovered  heads,  the 
motley  circle  of  settlers,  farm  laborers,  and 
cowboys,  narrowed  about  the  dying  lad,  and 
with  uplifted  hands  repeated  the  oath. 

It  satisfied  him.  A  faint  smile  lighted 
his  face,  and  like  a  tired  child  going  to 
sleep,  he  slightly  turned  his  head  on  the 
makeshift  pillow,  and  left  us. 
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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  WASHINGTON   STATE 


A  PEDAGOGICAL  TRIP 


BY  A.  B.  COFFEY 


ET  me  start  from  home.  But 
how?  By  sea.  How  vividly 
I  remember  the  resolution 
which  took  me  by  that 
route.  In  coming  to  it  I 
did  not  grope  blindly  and 
in  the  dark.  I  knew  just 
what  lay  before  me.  I  had 
faced  the  ordeal  and  had 
the  experience  eleven  times  before,  —  the 
same  invariable  experience  with  the  same 
invariable  result.  For  once,  the  end  did 
justify  the  means,  as  will  appear. 
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It  was  nearly  two  hours  later  than  the 
schedule  time,  when  the  Walla  Walla  pulled 
away  from  the  wharf.  The  delay  was  caused 
by  that  unprecedented  travel  which  for 
weeks  had  practically  held  sway  over  north- 
ern navigation.  A  large  number  had  taken 
steerage  passage,  while  those  in  the  cabin 
could  not  all  be  accommodated  with  berths. 
Many  undefinable  misgivings  and  well- 
founded  doubts  mingled  with  delusive  fancy 
and  fickle  hope  as  fortune  hunters,  bound 
for  the  ice  fields  of  the  north,  turned  aside 
from  friends  and  home.  But  I  will  not 
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attempt  to  interpret  feelings  which  in  all 
courtesy  should  be  left  undisturbed  to  those 
who  were  too  brave  to  betray  them.  Of 
the  passengers,  there  were  over  a  hundred 
who  intended  to  re-embark  at  Port  Town- 
send,  upon  the  Queen,  for  Alaska.  By  what 
secret  sign  or  token  they  discovered  them- 
selves to  each  other,  I  know  not;  satisfied 
am  I,  however,  that  they  did  so.  To  the  un- 
initiated, there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  folk  save  here  and  there  a 
pair  of  blanket  trousers  or  an  over-coat 
of  fur,  which  betrayed  at  once  the  owner's 
destination  and  his  rank. 

What  with  ministering  to  the  sick  (I 
always  take  care  of  myself)  and  what  with 
seeking  a  little  rest  now  and  then,  my  time 
was  so  occupied  as  to  prevent  other  thought 
until  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we 
reached  Victoria. 

Away  from  home,  with  foot  upon  foreign 
soil,  breathing  a  foreign  air,  and  protected 
by  a  foreign  flag!  Strange  sensation ?  No, 
not  one  bit  strange.  I  was  almost  impatient 
because  I  couldn't  feel  strange.  Folk 
lived  in  houses  just  like  our  own,  whether 
Queen  Anne  cottage  or  mansion  of  the  mil- 
lionaire, dressed  as  we  dress,  in  tooth-pick 
shoes,  cut-away-coats,  bloomers,  knicker- 
bockers, and  balloon-sleeves,  smiled  and 
bowed  a  morning  greeting  just  as  we  do, 
paused  pleasantly  to  give  information  to  the 
stranger  just  as  courteously  as  does  the 
well-trained  San  Francisco  policeman.  So 
little  did  we  see  of  Victoria  as  to  give  but 
faint  conception  of  what  the  town  really  is; 
and  then,  too,  it  was  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Sunday  in  Victoria  is  Siitiilny;  and 
eight  o'clock  is  early.  Two  magnificent 
buildings  are  nearing  completion,  the  gov- 
ernment building  and  the  post  office.  Both 
are  of  gray  sand-stone  and,  in  architecture, 
are  at  once  imposing  and  beautiful.  Haste, 
bolts  and  bars,  compelled  inspection  from 
the  outside.  We  saw  no  more  of  Victoria; 
yet  one  at  least  left  reluctantly,  for  he 
wished  to  remain  long  enough  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  place  and  people. 

When  I  stand  at  the  foot  of  a  majestic 
mountain,  upon  the  bank  of  a  mighty  river, 
or  by  the  shore  of  the  great  deep,  when  I 
look  upon  the  blue  sky  or  a  perfect  land- 
scape, I  wish  for  solitude  in  thought.  Let 
him  who  would  attempt  description  seek 


other  ear  than  mine.  Neither  would  I  essay 
the  task  which  I  forbid  to  others.  I  simply 
wish  to  be  left  undisturbed  by  intruding 
thought  other  than  my  own.  It  was  thus 
I  felt  as  we  steamed  away  from  Victoria 
and  up  the  sound. 

Now,  that  weeks  have  passed,  I  would 
pen  a  few  brief  and  hurried  thoughts  which 
linger  still.  Not  that  the  world  needs  to  be 
told  of  Washington;  her  history,  her  people, 
her  advantages,  and  her  resources,  are  an 
open  book;  and  not  that  Washington  needs 
to  be  told  what  the  world  thinks  of  her;  it 
is  an  oft  told  tale;  but  that  the  world  and 
Washington  may  know  the  impression  made 
upon  the  Bohemian  friend  who  wanders 
thither. 

There  are  times  when  the  fates  smile  and 
one's  wish  is  wholly  gratified.  It  was  so  on 
that  particular  day.  The  one  wish  on  ship- 
board was  for  a  clear  day.  We  had  it. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  fog  rolled  away ;  the 
sun  burst  forth  above  the  eastern  moun- 
tains; and  the  blue  surface  of  the  sound 
reflected  the  still  clearer  azure  of  the  sky. 
Let  him  who  knows  not  the  extent  of  the 
sound,  hazard  a  guess.  Then  let  him  know 
that  it  is  in  reality  a  sea  having  a  coast 
measurement  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
Islands  are  numerous;  and  many  of  them 
are  quite  large,  in  two  instances  constitut- 
ing counties.  Everywhere  islands  and  main 
land  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  fir 
and  cedar,  with  an  undergrowth  of  dog- 
wood and  maple.  Not  a  straight  line  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  that  landscape.  The  water 
now  blue,  now  green,  now  serene  and  calm, 
and  now  dancing  as  a  giddy  girl,  the  sloping 
hills  clothed  with  an  eternal  verdure,  and 
over  all  a  peerless  sky.  I  had  to  wonder  if 
on  the  face  of  the  broad  earth  there  was  a 
more  beautiful  sheet  of  water;  and  I  shall 
so  wonder  until  some  honest  man  who  has 
seen  the  sound  at  its  best  and  one  which 
he  esteems  of  greater  beauty  so  informs 
me. 

At  noon,  we  touched  at  Port  Townsend, 
where  we  lay  for  three  hours  transferring 
our  Klondike  passengers  to  the  Queen.  It 
was  a  busy  day  and  a  busy  scene.  Five 
steamers  moored  to  the  wharf  during  our 
stay.  Port  Townsend  feels  thankful  for 
such  days  now.  The  town  is  known  for  its 
excellent  school  system  with  Supt.  J.  M. 
Hitt  in  charge,  its  custom-house,  court- 
house, and  school  buildings.  Beyond  this, 
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its  blasted  hopes,  its  vacant  lots,  and  its 
car-deserted  streets,  have  an  air  of  desola- 
tion which  hurries  one  away. 

About  six  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of 
Seattle  and  the  Olympic  mountains;  when 
all  the.  passengers  came  on  deck  to  feast 
upon  the  scene. 

Seattle  lies  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
hills  facing  the  sound.  Such  is  the  slope 
and  such  the  vantage  that  the  water  ap- 
proach gives  one  a  view  of  a  large  part  of 
the  city,  including  the  business  portion. 
Away  off  to  the  right  upon  a  high  point 
with  an  outlook  commanding  the  entire 
city,  the  sound,  neighboring  islands,  and 
the  Olympic  mountains  to  the  northwest, 
stands  the  court-house  of  Kings  county,  of 
which  Seattle  is  the  county  seat;  and  to  the 
extreme  left,  the  Denny  hotel,  which  to  the 
puzzled  tourist  is  pointed  out  at  safe  dis- 
tance with  a  doubtful  sort  of  pride.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  water-front  lies  the 
business  portion.  Here  compactly  built 
blocks  of  brick  or  stone  bespeak  one's  ad- 
miration and  evidence  exalted  plans  of 
architect  and  builder;  there  the  tinder-box 
libels  thrift  and  stands  as  menace  to  the 
progress,  morals,  and  safety,  of  the  city; 
here  brick-paved  streets  as  neat  as  the 
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cement  walks  which  border  them ;  and  yon- 
der dirt  roads,  chuck-holes,  and  broken 
boards.  In  these  respects,  Seattle  is  not 
unlike  San  Francisco,  where  ramshackles 
and  stately  buildings  stand  side  by  side  on 
Market  street,  main  thoroughfare  and 
promenade;  and  if  I  had  to  choose  between 
the  chuck-holes  of  Seattle  and  the  cobble- 
stones of  Market  street,  I  must  confess  my 
preference  for  the  former.  Yet  was  there 
ever  a  boom  in  the  wake  of  which  frail 
structures  did  not  have  to  be  replaced  by 
solid  growth?  To  her  credit  be  it  said  that 
Seattle  is  her  own  severest  critic;  and  as 
fast  as  may  be  done,  the  hull  is  cast  aside 
that  a  solid  wall  may  take  its  place.  Paved 
streets  are  spreading  out;  and  street  cars 
in  all  directions  for  miles.  But,  oh,  the 
dust! 

One  gentleman  assured  me  ihat  "  a  visit 
to  Seattle  is  incomplete  if  Lake  Washing- 
ton, the  most  wonderful  in  the  world,  the 
State  University,  the  grandest  on  the  coast, 
and  the  court-house,  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  seen." 

That  man  is  at  once  a  dealer  in  furniture 
and  real-estate;  and  he  took  me  for  a  ten- 
der-foot. However,  I  took  him  and  a  score 
of  others  at  their  word,  and  went  to  see. 
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(MERCK  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE,  TACOMA 

On  all  of  these,  and  more,  they  may  well 
congratulate  themselves.  The  court-house 
is  indeed  a  massive  pile,  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye;  but  in  some  respects  it  lacks  conveni- 
ence and  it  seems  to  me  it  cost  too  much — 
$285,(XX)  is  a  large  amount.  From  the  dome 
one  may  see,  to  the  west,  and  north,  and 
south,  the  sound  and  straits  winding  here 
and  there  among  emerald  isles;  to  the  north- 
east, in  all  their  rugged  grandeur,  the  Cas- 
cades and  Mount  Baker;  to  the  southeast, 
Lake  Washington,  bright  with  natural  parks, 
—  and  all  so  beautiful  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  critic.  Yet  farther  off, 
Mount  Rainier-from-Seattle,  about  fifty- 
three  miles  as  the  bird  flies. 

The  Hotel  Denny  is  a  great  incomplete 
caravansary,  begun  in  the  time  when  Seattle 
flourished  more  than  now,  the  land  being 
donated  by  Mr.  Denny,  one  of  the  city's 
staunchest  friends.  Much  money  is  tied  up 
in  the  building,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  be  completed.  Right 
here,  let  me  ask  a  question,  and  let  me  ask 
it  with  enphasis: — IK  it  tin-  </»'//  «f  /,•//«//// 


host  to  consult  the  aesthetic  taste  'and  luxuri- 
ous wish  of  uncertain  guest,  or  is  it  the  duty 
of  courteous  and  voluntary  guest  to  share  the 
comforts  of  willing  hostf  In  other  words, 
is  a  city  justified  in  the  erection  of  a  mag- 
nificent and  expensive  edifice  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  so-called  "upper  tens  "who 
may  see  fit  to  dispense  their  smiles  upon 
the  people  who  thus  "  pay  dearly  for  their 
whistle?  "  Is  not  such  bid  for  plutocratic 
patronage  an  expense  beyond  net  returns? 
Is  it  not  well  to  distribute  improvement 
funds  along  all  lines  that  growth  may  be 
uniform  ?  For  example, —  would  a  city  be 
justified  in  expending  $8,000,000  upon  her 
City  Hall,  while  wagon,  cart,  and  buggy, 
man,  beast,  and  harness,  comfort,  nerve, 
and  conscience,  are  sacrificed  to  the  ever- 
lasting and  shame-producing  cobble-stone? 
Speaking  of  the  city  hall,  Seattle  has  none 
as  yet.  That  is,  she  has  not  the  one  which  is 
among  her  plans.  Thus  far  she  has  been 
sensible  in  occupying  a  building  which  could 
be  erected  for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  await- 
ing the  time  when  in  justice  to  her  citizens 
she  could  call  for  a  tax  for  the  building  of 
such  an  one  as  would  conform  to  the  city's 
wealth. 

From  the  catalogue  of  the  University,  I 
quote  the  following  as  of  interest  to  the 
public: — 

The  administration  building  is  a  commodious  brick 
and  stone  structure,  with  recitation  rooms,  labora- 
tories, museum,  assembly  hall,  library,  business  offices, 
and  society  and  auxiliary  rooms.  The  main  portion  of 
the  building  is  244  feet  long  by  70  wide,  and  two  and 
one  half  stories  high,  with  finished  basement  Extend- 
ing to  the  rear,  from  the  center  is  a  wing  !>1  feet  long 
by  r>l  feet  wide,  containing  the  assembly  hall,  the 
library,  and  the  museum.  The  building  covers  20.0111) 
square  feet  of  ground  space.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  French  renaissance.  The  building  is  furnished 
with  the  best  known  facilities  for  heating  and  ven- 
tilating. It  is  believed  to  be  suitable  for  the  accom- 
modation of  (iOO  to  800  students.  The  gymnasium 
and  drill  hall  building  contains  a  gymnasium,  48  x  80 
feet,  and  a  drill  hall,  80  x  120  feet,  with  rooms  for 
the  cadet  companies,  and  with  dressing  rooms  and 
baths  for  men  and  women  respectively.  A  substan- 
tial observatory  building  of  stone  and  brick  has  been 
erected  on  the  highest  point  of  the  campus  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  building.  The  University  has  its  own 
steam  heat  and  pumping  plant  in  which  can  be  in- 
stalled all  electrical  and  other  mechanical  apparatus 
as  required.  This  plant  provides  an  independent 
water  supply,  and  the  system  of  distribution  affords 
plenty  of  pure  water. 

The  grounds  cover  about  355  acres.  From  an  ele- 
vation of  225  feet  on  the  north  line,  a  gradual  incline 
comes  down  to  Lake  Union  on  the  south,  and  a  series 
of  steep  bluffs  and  ravines  form  the  Lake  Washington 
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side  on  the  east.  Large  clearings  have  been  made 
about  the  buildings,  and  much  of  the  remaining  forest 
has  been  cleared  of  dead  timber  and  brush,  leaving  a 
few  groups  of  firs  and  acres  of  young  forest  growth, 
embracing  nearly  all  the  species  of  trees  indigenous 
to  Western  Washington.  A  few  trees  have  been  set 
out  among  the  wild  growth  and  a  nursery  of  young 
trees  started. 


The  building  is  indeed  the  most  imposing 
university  building  that  I  have  yet  seen 
upon  the  coast.  But  in  that  very  thing, 
I  fear  a  mistake  has  been  made.  For 
years  our  people  have  complained  against 
the  stairways  up  which  their  children  had 
to  climb;  physicians  have  joined  in  the  issue; 
and  tired  children  have  asked  for  lower 
floors.  It-  has  been  demonstrated,  too, 
within  very  recent  years  that  a  great  uni- 
versity need  have  no  buildings  higher  than 
a  single  story.  Within  densely  populated 
cities  where  land  is  held  at  a  high  figure, 
there  is  good  reason  for  building  upward; 
but  as  in  the  present  instance,  where  there 
is  land  enough  to  spare,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  spread  the  buildings  out  to  save  the 
climbing?  However,  once  inside  the  halls 
and  lecture  rooms,  one  is  surprised  at  every 
turn.  The  halls  are  wide,  the  ceilings  high. 
Broad  stairways  with  steps  of  slate  and  hard 
wood  rail  are  broken  midway  by  landings. 
Class-rooms  with  seats  of  latest  make, 
black-boards  of  slate,  and  all  well  lighted. 
Especially  is  one  struck  by  the  delightful 
arrangement  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
lecture-rooms  and  laboratories.  Semi-cir- 
cular in  form  at  the  rear,  they  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  window  may  be  opened  or 
closed  at  every  .  desk,  there  being  about  a 
dozen  desks  in  the  room,  at  each  of  which 
four  students  may  be  seated.  The  museum 
is  large,  but  not  too  large,  a  most  excellent 
assortment  and  collection  having  already 
been  commenced;  in  fact,  the  work  done  in 
this  department  shows  the  indomitable 
spirit  in  control,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing,  as  I  was  assured  by  Professor  Hill, 
for  Professor  Hindshaw  to  go  at  his  own 
expense  to  a  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  something  rare  and  valuable.  The 
library  has  not  made  a  vigorous  growth, 
nor  is  the  location  in  the  building  the  best; 
but  the  outlook  is  good,  and  as  it  grows, 
provision  will  be  made  for  other  quarters. 
The  auditorium,  Denny  Hall,  is  a  beautiful 
little  chapel,  capable  of  seating  about  750 
people.  The  board  of  regents  have  been 
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W.    F.    EDWARDS 

President  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

careful  to  select  the  best  men  available  for 
the  faculty,  hampered  as  they  have  been  by 
the  lack  of  funds.  As  one  approaches  the 
magnificent  building,  standing  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  he  can  but  stop 
to  admire.  As  he  leaves  with  the  memory 
of  these  beautiful  halls  and  class-rooms 
fresh  in  mind,  as  he  looks  out  over  the  de- 
lightful and  magnificent  prospect  of  moun- 
tain, lake,  and  sound,  he  can  but  stand 
with  uncovered  head  in  the  presence  of  this 
light-house  upon  the  northwestern  shore, 
whose  light  must  shine  afar. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Edwards,  now  President  of 
the  University,  has  held  the  position  but  a 
short  time,  having  been  called  thereto  in  '96. 
Born  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  he  was  taken 
by  his  parents  at  the  age  of  two  years  to 
Michigan,  where  he  remained  until  the  time 
of  his  call  to  Washington.  In  childhood 
and  youth,  he  breathed  the  atmosphere, 
shared  the  toil,  and  was  toughened  by  the 
experience,  of  summer  and  winter  life  upon 
the  farm.  From  his  work  as  student  at 
home  and  in  the  district  school,  he  entered 
the  high  school,  where  he  took  the  four 
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years'  course.  Thence,  he  returned  to  teach 
the  district  school  where  he  had  been  a  stu- 
dent; then  he  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  began  the  Classical  course. 
Before  completing  this,  he  was  called 
to  the  town  in  which  he  had  taken  his  high 
school  course,  there  to  act  as  principal.  He 
held  the  place  for  four  years,  during  the 
last  of  which,  he  wrote  a  book  on  "  Labora- 
tory Physics  in  the  High  School  and  Acad- 
emy." About  this  time  he  was  tendered 
the  city  superintendency ;  but  having  become 
much  interested  in  the  sciences,  he  con- 
cluded to  return  to  the  University  in  1886. 
After  1888,  he  taught  in  the  University  un- 
til he  was  called  to  Washington  in  1895. 
He  started  the  summer  school  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  introduced  the  first 
work  in  and  fitted  up  the  laboratory  for 
work  in  physical  chemistry,or  more  prop- 
erly, molecular  physics.  While  in  the 
University  as  student  and  teacher,  he  con- 
tributed the  following  papers  to  scientific 
journals:-- 

"  Some  Uses  of  Refractometers." 

"  A  New  Formula  for  Molecular  Refrac- 
tion." 

"  Determination  of  per  cent  of  Substances 
in  Aqueous  Solution  by  Means  of  the  Re- 
fractometer." 

"  Some  Notes  on  Molecular  and  Atomic 
Refraction." 

During  the  short  time  in  which  he  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity, he  has  made  his  influence  felt,  as,  in- 
deed, he  did  before  being  called  to  the  pres- 
idency. Many  features  of  the  curriculum 
strike  one  as  distinctive  and  progressive. 
One  which  strikes  the  educator  in  particu- 
lar is  the  fact  that  each  of  the  professional 
degrees  presupposes  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree, in  this  one  respect,  placing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  advance  of  all 
others. 

Nearly,  or  quite  six  feet  tall,  broad  shoul- 
dered, straight,  with  a  head  almost  massive, 
and  a  health  well  considered  and  well  pre- 
served, he  brings  not  only  the  culture  of  a 
scholar  and  the  broad  experience  of  an  edu- 
cator to  his  work,  but  well  poised  facul- 
ties of  intellect  and  physique.  Thinking 
more  of  his  work,  of  the  University  and  its 
high  function  in  the  public  school  system, 
and  of  public  interest  which  he  has  been 
called  to  foster  and  upbuild,  than  of  him- 


self, he  spends  little  time  in  bringing  him- 
self before  the  people.  In  the  State  Asso- 
ciation and  in  the  county  institutes,  he  is 
ever  willing  to  discuss  those  questions 
which  he  regards  of  interest  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  educational  public.  Having  done 
this,  and  having  served  the  purpose  for 
which  he  feels  himself  called,  he  is  content 
to  await  the  results,  preferring  the  public 
interest  and  the  public  good  to  his  own 
laudation. 

No  "boom"  develops  a  healthy  growth. 
Brokers  in  real  estate,  restless  nomads  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  and  honest  men  with 
aimless  hopes,  rush  in  to  share  the  harvest. 
Sooner  or  later,  reaction  is  certain.  For  a 
while  the  growth  of  Seattle  was  phenome- 
nal; but  the  crisis  came  and  the  city  had 
to  suffer.  Fires  swept  blocks  away;  and 
depression  followed.  But  when  nomads 
fled  and  land-scalpers  sought  other  fields, 
grit,  back-bone,  nerve,  and  intellect,  were 
left.  Then  Seattle  took  a  solid  growth. 
That  growth  meant  business;  that  business 
meant  homes;  and  homes  meant  a  happy 
people.  Still  the  foundation  of  many  an 
air-castle  yet  remains.  Away  out  among 
the  pines  the  surveyor's  stakes  mark  count- 
less blocks  and  squares  not  built  upon, — 
blocks  which  have  never  reached  a  second 
time  the  once  high  water  mark  at  which 
they  sold  in  time  of  speculation.  What  of 
that?  With  a  population  of  forty-three 
thousand  people,  she  points  to  her  port, 
open  gateway  to  the  ocean  and  the  Orient, 
to  her  business,  her  schools,  her  churches, 
and  her  happy  homes,  and  says,  "  You  may 
have  your  booms;  but  give  me  these." 

Reluctantly  one  turns  his  back  upon  Se- 
attle after  a  one  day's  stay  there, —  or 
rather  a  one  day's  go,  for  not  one  minute  is 
squandered.  What  with  sight-seeing,  plan- 
hearing,  and  promise-making  (mutual),  the 
day  is  gone  long  before  he  is  willing  (will- 
ing he  is  not)  to  retire,  knowing  that  the 
early  train  must  bear  him  hence.  Away  up 
the  sound  to  Everett  in  Snohomish  county. 
It  was  made  county  seat  one  year  ago ;  and 
already  a  large  and  beautiful  brick  court- 
house is  well  on  its  way  towards  completion. 
But  wonder  of  wonders,  and  seriously,  too, 
that  court-house  is  being  built  for  forty 
thousand  dollars,  certainly  enough  for  the 
people  to  expend  in  such  improvement,  but 
cheap,  very  cheap,  in  comparison  with  oth- 
ers much  less  commodious  and  substantial. 
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The  streets  and  the  roads  far  out  into  the 
country  are  made  of  plank.  Buildings  are 
unpretentious,  but  neat,  comfortable,  and 
substantial.  Two  large  brick  school-build- 
ings are  now  insufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  children,  and  to  meet  demands 
it  is  thought  that  rooms  elsewhere  will  have 
to  be  rented  for  the  coming  year.  Miss 
E.  S.  Yule,  superintendent,  and  principal 
of  the  High  School,  was  the  first  teacher 
of  the  town,  when  she  had  to  wear  gum 
boots  in  going  to  and  fro,  a  very  few  years 
ago. 

Everett  is  the  seat  of  three  very  im- 
portant industries.  Here  is  where  some  of 
the  very  largest  whaleback  ships  are  built. 
And  at  the  suburb  of  Lowell,  four  miles 
away,  is  the  largest  paper  mill  upon  the 
coast.  Would  that  the  children,  yes,  of 
whatever  growth,  who  have  never  seen  such 
work  could  pass  through  that  mill,  where 
by  a  process  too  long  and  too  interesting  to 
be  given  in  so  short  a  space,  cottonwood 
and  pine  chips,  such  as  those  with  which 
boys  start  the  fire  at  school,  are  wrought 
into  paper  for  commercial  use  of  whatever 
kind.  Not  far  away  is  the  Monte  Cristo 
mine,  now  yielding  well.  Mr.  Crooker,  su- 
perintendent, and  superintendent  of  the 
railroad  leading  thereto,  is  a  very  courte- 
ous gentleman,  whose  pleasure  is  to  enter- 
tain the  stranger  in  such  manner  that  he 
may  see  and  know. 

Away  to  the  north,  within  sixteen  miles 
of  the  Canadian  line,  are  New  Whatcom  and 
Pairhaven,  so  near  together  as  to  consti- 
tute in  fact  one  town;  but  they  '11  not  have 
it  so.  It  causes  one  to  think  of  neighbors 
whose  friendship  (?)  prompts  each  to  build 
a  partition  fence.  Here  large,  well  con- 
structed, and  solid  buildings  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn.  The  school-buildings,  and  the 
Pairhaven  hotel  would  grace  almost  any  town 
or  city,  while  the  court-house  is  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  larger  and  older  towns 
south  of  Oregon.  From  Fairhaven  one 
may  go  by  rail  or  water  to  Seattle,  thence 
again  in  like  manner  to  Tacoma.  Along 
the  entire  route,  either  is  fraught  with 
pleasures  manifold.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  steamer  ride,  as  among  the  once- 
seen,  never-to-be-forgotten  islands  of  the 
sound,  through  Deception  pass,  where  strong 
vessels  have  been  cast  in  splinters  on  the 
rocks,  one  finds  so  much  delight  as  to  fur- 
nish theme  for  happy  thought  in  after  years. 
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Tacoma,  southern  gate-way  to  the  sound, 
is  the  great  railroad  center  of  Washington. 
It  is  approached  by  water  from  the  north- 
west; through  from  the  water  front  the 
view  is  but  a  partial  one,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  city  lies  just  beyond  the 
hill.  For  business  nouses  and  public  build- 
ings it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Tacoma 
can  be  surpassed  by  any  city  of  equal  pop- 
ulation upon  the  coast.  From  one  of  the 
local  papers  I  clipped  the  following: — 

The  Tacoma  hotel,  a  massive  structure  of  dark  red 
brick,  is  one  of  the  best-appointed  houses  in  the 
West.  The  new  city  hall  stands  like  a  sentinel  on 
Pacific  avenue  overlooking  the  bay,  and  is  complete 
and  modern  in  every  particular,  costing  $250,000. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Vanderbilt,  Merchants,  California,  Wash- 
ington, Berlin,  Bernice,  Peoples'  Store,  and  $500,000 
Fidelity  building,  are  monuments  of  pride  and  wealth 
few  cities  in  the  West  can  boast.  Overlooking  all, 
stands  the  most  superb  court-house  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  representing  an  investment  of  $400,000.  In 
point  of  architectural  beauty  and  finish  it  has  no  su- 
perior in  the  West. 

Yes,  magnificent,  imposing,  beautiful, 
complete  in  all  appointments,  it  stands  — 
where?  Reader,  where  would  you  expect 
such  a  court-house  to  stand  ?  I  have  n't 
the  slightest  doubt  of  your  expectation. 
You  would  expect  to  find  such  a  structure 
in  the  midst  of  spacious  grounds  (a  double 
square),  with  well  kept  lawns  and  drives 
and  walks.  Instead,  it  occupies  the  entire 
space  allotted  to  it  —  no  ground  except 
that  upon  which  the  foundation  stands. 

From  the  dome,  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
had.  Near  at  hand,  fine  blocks  and  build- 
ings, and  here,  too,  the  menacing  tinder- 
box.  To  the  north,  over  against  the  sound, 
is  the  Olympic  hotel,  said  to  be  the  largest 
and  finest  north  of  San  Francisco.  As  I 
had  not  been  invited  to  make  a  near  inspec- 
tion of  the  Hotel  Denny  in  Seattle,  neither 
was  I  of  the  Olympic,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  It,  too,  is  incomplete.  When 
complete  it  will  have  cost  over  a  million 
dollars.  The  exposition  building  has  a  very 
large  seating  capacity,  being  next  in  this 
respect  to  the  exposition  building  of  San 
Francisco.  Beyond  the  Olympic,  west, 
south,  in  fact,  in  every  direction,  are  splen- 
did school-buildings,  the  pride  of  Tacoma. 
And  everywhere,  beautiful  homes.  Off  to 
the  south,  Mount  St.  Helens,  and  to  the  east 
of  that,  Mount  Adams,  while  to  the  south- 
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east  about  thirty-eight  miles  away  upon  an 
air  line  is  Mount  Tacoma-from-Tacoma,  14-, 
444  feet  in  height. 

This  mountain,  like  the  shield  of  mythol- 
ogy, has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween Tacoma  and  Seattle  for  some  years, 
the  former  city  insisting  that  it  should  be 
called  Tacoma  and  the  latter  refusing  to  see 
it  that  way,  I  suggest  the  plan  adopted  by 
myself  in  this  article,  Rainier-from-Seattle 
or  Tacoma-from-Tacoma.  And  by  the  way, 
I  have  just  noticed  that  the  map  which  1 
have  bears  both  names,  Rainier  and  Tacoma. 

From  an  industrial  and  economical  point 
of  view,  Tacoma  is  certainly  very  fortunate. 
With  two  gigantic  saw-mills  and  five  smaller 
ones,  the  largest  shingle  mill  in  the  world, 
a  large  packing  establishment,  valuable 
mines  near  at  hand,  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests,  and  many  factories,  her 
business  interests  are  safe.  And  when, 
with  these,  it  is  known  that  her  port  is  cap- 
able of  accommodating  large  fleets  of  ocean- 
going vessels,  some  of  which  are  built  here, 
this  port  being,  too,  in  direct  connection 
with  the  east,  north,  and  south-bound  trains, 
the  advantage  of  the  location  will  be  at  once 
realized. 

Tacoma's  schools,  like  Seattle's,  are  her 
pride.  Beside  her  fine  buildings  and  her 
fine  corps  of  teachers,  she  has  a  training 
school  for  "  cadet "  teachers.  One  of  the 
critic  teachers  in  this  latter  school,  is  the 
poet,  Mrs.  Carrie  Shaw  Rice,  who  is  also  a 
members,  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  Secretary  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  her  services  in  all 
being  most  highly  appreciated.  Her  verse 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  OVERLAND  readers:  an 
example  is  given  in  the  present  number. 

The  educational  interests  of  Washington 
are  being  rapidly,  systematically,  and  pro- 
gressively developed,  though  the  leaders  in 
educational  thought  and  teachers  through- 
out the  State  hope  to  see  even  a  better 
work  with  the  inter-association  of  teachers 
and  by  the  conventions  which  are  being 
held  regularly.  While  there,  by  invitation, 
I  dropped  in  on  the  State  Association  at 
New  Whatcom.  At  that  time  the  weather 
was  inclement,  and  the  meeting  was  marred 
thereby.  However,  I  found  the  teachers  in 
attendance  earnest,  investigating,  progres- 
sive, and  helpful.  One  mistake  was  made 
in  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 


in  session  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place.  The  members  of  the  Board  would 
have  given  very  valuable  assistance  had  it 
been  possible  for  them  to  be  present  during 
every  session  of  the  Association.  Many  of 
the  county  superintendents,  several  pro- 
fessors from  the  State  University,  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  State  Normal  were 
present  in  spirit  and  in  active  service. 
President  Edwards  of  the  State  University, 
President  Bryan  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  Honorable  Prank  J.  Browne,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  had  been 
called  to  deliver  evening  lectures. 

Later,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accepting  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  county  insti- 
tute of  Snohomish  county,  Superintendent 
R.  E.  Friars  being  at  the  head  of  the  schools 
there.  The  very  happy  manner  in  which 
the  teachers  entered  into  the  discussions 
conducted  by  Doctor  Bechdoldt  of  the  State 
University  and  President  P.  A.  Getz  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  others,  demon- 
strated the  very  earnest  manner  in  which 
they  must  be  at  their  work.  Here,  too, 
they  manifested  their  honest  patriotism  in 
a  unique  manner.  While  the  subject  of 
patriotism  was  being  discussed,  two  dema- 
gogues who  were  present,  whether  volun- 
tarily or  upon  the  invitation  of  some  teacher 
did  not  appear,  attempted  to  precipitate  a 
partisan  political  discussion  upon  the  teach- 
ers. Those  demagogues  received  such  a  re- 
buke as  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

Some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Wash- 
ington are  interesting.  To  attempt  giving 
them  here  would  result  in  lengthening  this 
article  too  much.  However,  there  are  two 
of  which  I  must  speak. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  with  the 
exception  of  one  member,  is  composed  of 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  who 
himself  is  not  a  member.  The  State  Super- 
intendent is  the  only  ex-oflicio  member.  At 
present,  that  office  is  being  filled  by  the 
Honorable  Frank  J.  Browne,  who  was  born 
in  Eaton,  Ohio,  September,  1860.  His  father 
being  an  itinerant  minister,  his  boyhood  was 
practically  without  a  permanent  home.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  graduated  from  the 
High  School  at  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  after 
which  he  entered  the  class-room  as  teacher 
and  continued  alternating  his  work  as 
teacher  and  student  until  the  time  of  his 
graduation  from  Western  College,  Iowa,  in 
1887.  At  that  time  he  had  already  filled 
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FRANK   J.   BROWNE 

State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Washington 

the  position  of  principal  of  the  public  schools 
of  Dysar,  Iowa,  for  two  years.  Upon  his 
graduation  he  came  west  to  teach  in  the 
Puget  Sound  academy,  a  school  established 
by  the  Congregationalists  on  Whidby  island. 
In  1889,  he  was  called  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Port  Townsend  schools,  and  in  the 
following  year,  to  the  same  position  in 
Rainier  school,  Seattle,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  In  1892,  he  entered  upon 
the  career  of  a  journalist;  but  discovered 
his  mistake  within  six  months,  he  cast  the 
quill  aside,  and  re-entered  the  school-room 
at  Columbia  city,  where  he  remained  until 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  in  1896. 

In  1885,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Luella 
Bash,  daughter  of  Honorable  Henry  Bash, 
United  States  Shipping  Commissioner  at  Port 
Townsend ;  and  they  now  have  four  hearty 
boys  for  a  family. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  present  office,  and 
to  say  that  he  is  devoting  his  entire  time, 


energy,  and  capacity,  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  is  to  speak  honestly  and  without 
thought  of  adulation.  In  fact,  so  quiet,  so 
reserved,  and  so  retiring,  is  he  as  to  almost 
forbid  even  the  most  well  deserved  compli- 
ment. However,  when  one  steals  upon  him 
unawares  and  finds  him  off  his  guard,  he  is 
the  warm-hearted  friend  whose  eye  lights 
up  with  enthusiasm  or  moistens  in  sympathy 
as  his  ready  feelings  are  wrought  upon.  If 
his  influence  is  not  felt  along  the  lines  of 
education  during  his  term  of  four  years,  it 
will  be  because  of  unfortunate  contin- 
gencies which  arise  to  counteract. 

The  second  distinguishing  characteristic 
marking  the  school  system  of  Washington, 
is  the  provision  by  which  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  con- 
stituted. The  governor  appoints  all  of  the 
members,  there  being  no  ex-officio  member 
of  the  board.  At  present  there  is  but  one 
Normal  in  the  State  in  active  operation, 
two  others  being  temporarily  suspended. 
The  one  running  now  is  located  at  Ellens- 
burg,  with  President  P.  A.  Getz,  at  the 
head,  of  whom  the  Northwestern  Journal  of 
Education  speaks  as  follows: — 

.  President  P.  A.  Getz  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  educationally  a  product  of  her  public  school  sys- 
tem, having  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Millersville  in  1885,  while  that  institution  was  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  as  principal.  Prior  to 
graduation  he  taught  four  years  in  the  ungraded 
schools  and  in  the  fall  of  1885  took  a  position  in  the 
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Mount  Joy  High  School,  only  to  be  called  later  in  the 
year  to  the  principalship  at  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania. 
In  1889,  he  came  to  the  principalship  of  the  Ashland, 
Oregon,  school  and  three  years  later  was  called  to  the 
professorship  of  psychology  and  pedagogics  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Monmouth,  Oregon.  In  the 
spring  of  1 894,  he  was  elected  to  his  present  posi- 
tion, at  the  head  of  the  Washington  State  normal 
school  at  Ellensburg.  Into  the  work  of  building  up 
this  school  Professor  Cetz  has  thrown  himself  with 
tireless  energy,  and  the  school  is  the  pride  of  the 
State  and  is  rapidly  gaining  the  reputation  of  being 
the  leading  school  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

From  the  beginning  exceptional  success  has  attended 
the  work  of  Professor  Getz  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  all  grades  of  schools.  He  has 
numerous  calls  to  do  institute  work  and  thus  is  en- 
abled to  learn  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  to  put 
the  best  for  the  teachers  into  the  normal  instruction 
at  Ellensburg. 

President  Getz  has  drawn  around  him  a 
faculty  selected  particularly  for  their  ability 
to  teach  teachers,  and  not  for  their  record 
as  students  in  years  agone. 

An  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  a  pedagogical  library  was  made  by  the 
last  legislature.  Well  equipped  biological, 
chemical,  and  physical  laboratories  present 
the  best  opportunities.  A  gymnasium,  well 
equipped  with  best  modern  apparatus  and 
baths,  is  open  for  the  best  results.  And 
with  all  these  is  a  fine  reference  library 
accessible  at  all  times  to  the  student. 


The  academic  instruction  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  four  years'  high  school.  Students 
may  be  admitted  at  any  time;  and  the  req- 
uisite age  is  fifteen  years  for  girls  and  six- 
teen years  for  boys.  The  number  expected 
during  the  present  year  is  between  three 
hundred  and  four  hundred. 

Doctor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University 
of  California,  describes  certain  work  which 
he  had  to  do,  as  "  A  touch  and  go  process." 
After  spending  a  few  days  in  the  western 
part  of  Washington,  the  major  part  of 
which  time  was  spent  in  the  lecture  hall, 
I  can  but  feel  that  my  visit  was  one  of 
the  "  touch  and  go  "  type.  The  great  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  districts,  wherein 
grain  and  fruit  of  all  save  the  semi-tropical 
kinds  are  produced  in  profusion  and  perfec- 
tion, were  not  seen.  Yet,  remembering  the 
people,  among  whom  a  visit  is  made  such  as 
to  incline  one  to  stay  even  to  the  point  of 
wearing  out  his  welcome,  with  the  picture 
of  mountains  clothed  in  eternal  verdure, 
with  here  and  there  snow-capped  sentinels, 
beautiful  valleys  lying  between,  and  the 
peerless  sound  with  scores  of  islands  dotting 
its  surface,  and  the  towns  and  cities  of  a 
dozen  years,  the  scene  must  linger  in  the 
mind,  unforgotten,  like  a  cherished  dream. 


MOUNT  TACOMA 


AN  ACTOR  of  weird  power  and  grace  art  thou; 

•^     In  what  role  can  1  say  I  love  thee  best? 

When  like  a  surpliced  priest  who  late  confessed 
The  dying,  thou  dost  stand  with  pensive  brow 

In  solemn  contemplation?     Or,  anon 

When  like  a  new  made  bride,  rosy  and  bright 
And  warm  with  blushes,  dimpling  in  the  light 
Of  sunrise?  Or,  all  sorrowful  and  wan 

In  the  blue  pallor  of  a  wintry  day, 

Like  a  sad  spirit  in  its  winding-sheet? 

Nay,  none  of  these  can  charm  my  heart  so  well, 

As  when  at  night  I  see  thee  stern  and  gray, 
The  Sentry  of  the  Sound,  at  midnight  spell 
Guarding  the  sleeping  treasure  at  thy  feet. 


Carrie  Shaw  Rice. 


THE    WAGER 


A  SEATTLE  STORY 


BY  SARAH  RITCHIE  HEATH 


ISS  MOORE,"  said  John 
Archer,  "  I  '11  wager  a 
Seattle  round-trip  ticket 
against  a  lottery  ticket 
that  you  will." 

The  girl  resumed  a  contemplative  air  as 
she  asked:  "Are  you  counting  upon  cut 
rates  for  the  return  trip  ?  Suppose  the  reg- 
ular rates  should  then  be  resumed?" 

"  Any  apprehension  which  I  may  feel  on 
that  score  will  be  offset  by  yours  lest  the 
lottery  ticket  should  win."  was  the  laughing 
retort. 

"  True,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  survive 
the  misery  of  having  given  away  the  win- 
ning number.  However,  I  do  not  propose 
that  you  shall  win.  Suppose,  since  we  must 
omit  the  usual  formality  of  putting  up 
stakes,  we  enter  into  a  written  agreement; 
otherwise,  I  am  afraid,  it  will  be  a  case  of 
I  match  you  or  you  match  me;  I  never  shall 
remember  whether  'will'  or  'will  not' 
means  your  victory  or  mine." 

Had  Marion  Moore  looked  into  John 
Archer's  eyes  as  she  made  this  proposition 
she  would  have  been  startled,  but  she  was 
composedly  gazing  beyond  him  toward  the 
Golden  Gate. 

There  was  barely  time  to  exchange  the 
duplicate  papers,  —  no  time  to  read  what 
was  written,  much  less  to  parley  over  it; 
for  conversation  was  rendered  impossible  at 
this  juncture  by  the  deafening  clang  of  the 
steward's  gong,  more  aggressively  noisy 
than  the  orchestra  of  a  Chinese  theater. 

Other  friends  crowded  around  Miss  Moore. 
A  babel  of  unintelligible  remarks  were 
uttered  by  the  various  coteries  who  stood 
en  masse  on  the  crowded  deck.  The  usual 
hand-shakes,  kisses,  and  tears,  were  ex- 
changed, the  plank  drawn  up,  the  cables 
slipped,  and  friends  and  families  were 
parted. 

When  the  Puebla  passed  out  of  sight  be- 
hind Telegraph  hill,  Archer,  with  a  curious 
smile  upon  his  lips  turned  toward  his  office. 
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He  dodged  some  acquaintances;  for  he 
wished  to  think;  but  he  evidently  did  not 
reach  rapid  conclusions;  for,  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  he  continued  for  many  days  to 
dodge  acquaintances. 

And  Marion,  —  well,  she  too,  wished  to 
think,  but  she  was  not  thinking  of  the  man 
whom  she  had  left  behind.  She  was  practi- 
cally alone  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and 
the  consciousness  gave  her  a  feeling  of  pos- 
itive exultation.  Her  home  and  friends  were 
dear,  her  life  happy;  but  she  was  restless, 
and  for  restlessness  there  is  but  one  cure — 
to  do  the  other  thing,  whatever  that  may 
be.  It  is  a  question  whether  restlessness 
creates  opportunity  or  vice  versa.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  she  had  received  an  opportune 
invitation  to  visit  Mrs.  Atherton  in  Seattle 
and  had  accepted  with  alacrity.  When  she 
sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate  she  realized 
how  Rasselas  must  have  felt  when  he  left 
the  Happy  Valley  behind  him. 

Three  days  later  she  entered  the  straits 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  from  that  moment 
her  rapture  knew  no  bounds.  In  every 
direction  a  wonderful  panorama  met  her 
gaze:  northward,  the  island  of  Vancouver; 
southward,  the  Washington  shore;  a  thou- 
sand little  isles  diversified  by  forest  and 
farm;  a  picturesque  lighthouse  here  and 
there  on  sandy  beach  or  jutting  cliff; 
beauty  everywhere.  The  steamer  discharged 
a  cargo  of  California  fruit  and  vegetables 
at  Victoria,  enabling  the  passengers  to  get 
at  least  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  quaint 
English  town  and  to  enjoy  the  sensation, 
which  to  Marion  was  a  novel  one,  of  being 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  air  was  fragrant 
with  the  delicious  scent  of  wild  roses  and 
clover.  She  gathered  a  few  clusters  of 
each  and  to  her  unbounded  delight  discov- 
ered among  the  blossoms  a  four-leaf  clover. 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world  Miss 
Moore  treasured  a  few  pet  superstitions. 

"  This  means  that  luck  is  coming  to  me 
from  a  foreign  world,"  she  thought;  but 
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she  kept  this  thought  to  herself,  —  why, 
she  could  not  have  told. 

Puget  sound  presents  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  the  straits,  but  each  hour 
developed  new  beauty.  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing behind  Mount  Baker  as  the  steamer  en- 
tered Elliot  bay.  As  the  passengers  stepped 
ashore  Seattle  was  veiled  in  purple  twilight. 

First  impressions  of  a  place  are  usually 
more  or  less  hazy,  —  retrospectively  ar- 
ranged, in  fact,  rather  than  instantaneously 
photographed  upon  the  mind.  Marion,  like 
all  travelers,  was  more  absorbed  in  the  bus- 
iness of  landing  than  in  analyzing  first  im- 
pressions. Enough  for  the  present,  that 
she  was  in  a  new  world  and  that  her  hostess, 
a  stately,  snowy-haired  old  lady,  stood  with 
cordial  greeting  upon  its  threshold. 

The  electric  car  soon  transported  them  to 
a  Queen  Anne  hill,  on  the  brow  of  which 
stood  Mrs.  Atherton's  home,  a  luxurious, 
artistic  home,  into  which  Marion  was  ushered, 
straight  into  the  living  room.  Although 
it  was  June,  a  cheery  fire  burned  upon  the 
hearth.  The  shadows  danced  upon  the  pol- 
ished floor,  lost  themselves  in  the  warm 
rugs,  and  reappeared  to  play  at  hide  and 
seek  in  the  window  seats.  The  house,  of 
modern  architecture,  was  built  within  and 
without  of  Washington  fir;  the  exterior, 
stained  a  light  brown;  the  interior,  without 
paint  or  varnish,  creamy  white  and  as 
smooth  as  ivory. 

After  partaking  of  a  refreshing  cup  of 
tea,  Mrs.  Atherton  suggested  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  veranda  that  her  guest  might 
have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Seattle  and  its 
lovely  environment.  "  I  wish  your  first  im- 
pressions to  be  miili-ur  (If  rnsr,"  she  said, 
as  she  pointed  to  the  crimson  glow  over 
water,  land,  and  sky. 

The  waters  of  Puget  sound  flashed  and 
gleamed  in  the  wonderful  light.  Vessels  of 
every  description,  from  the  firmly  anchored 
man-of-war  to  the  darting  canoe,  lined  the 
harbor  and  presented  a  most  interesting 
foreground  to  the  handsome  modern  city 
which  Phoenix-like  had  risen  from  the  ashes. 
But  Marion  looked  beyond  and  above  the 
semicircle  of  successive  hills  whereon  the 
city  is  built  and  saw  only  its  crowning  glory, 
Mount  Rainier,  — looked  in  speechless  won- 
der at  this  marvelous  snow  mountain  rising 
fourteen  thousand  feet  from  the  midst  of 
an  evergreen  forest.  She  had  never  dreamed 
of  any  thing  so  sublime  as  its  majestic  pro- 


portions and  beautiful  curves.  She  was 
thrilled  as  by  the  touch  of  some  sentient 
thing,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  felt 
that  she  had  interpreted  the  music  of  the 
spheres. 

Mrs.  Atherton,  respecting  the  silent  rap- 
ture, which  she  perfectly  understood,  quietly 
stole  away. 

Hugh  Campbell,  secured  from  observation 
by  the  sheltering  pillar  of  his  adjacent 
veranda,  felt  no  compunctions  in  continuing 
his  observations.  As  he  earnestly  studied 
the  unconscious,  upturned  face,  its  delicate 
proportions  and  exquisite  curves,  he,  too, 
was  thrilled  by  the  touch  of  some  sentient 
thing.  He  felt  strongly  tempted  to  reply 
when,  unaware  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  with- 
drawal, she  presently  remarked: — 

"  The  name  has  an  incongruous  sound  to 
me.  Rainier  seems  to  be  French,  while 
everything  in  its  vicinity  is  of  Indian  or 
English  origin." 

But  Mrs.  Atherton,  standing  within  the 
hall,  heard  her  guest's  voice  and  by  reap- 
pearing on  the  scene  saved  him  from  com- 
mitting an  unpardonable  breach  of  etiquette. 

"  What  did  you  say,  my  dear? " 

Marion  repeated  her  remark. 

Mrs.  Atherton  laughed  as  she  replied, 
"  It  is  fortunate  for  you  that  mine  were  the 
only  ears  to  hear  that  treasonable  speech, 
or  you  might  have  found  your  name  re- 
corded in  Seattle's  black  list." 

Hugh  Campbell  quietly  vacated  his  post. 

Mrs.  Atherton  continued:  "The  name  of 
this  mountain  has  been,  is  still,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be,  the  subject  of  furious 
controversy  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
I  fear  it  is  a  case  of  '  Lo!  the  poor  Indian! ' 
Our  neighbors  claim  that  Mount  Tacoma,  of 
Indian  origin,  is  the  rightful  name,  and  as 
I  secretly  concur  in  that  opinion,  I  will  tell 
the  tale  as  they  would  tell  it,  though  mind, 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  tradition.  It  was 
named  by  Governor  Vancouver  in  honor  of 
an  English  friend,  though  the  name  certainly 
suggests  French  ancestry,  who,  it  is  said, 
never  stepped  upon  American  soil.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  stands  upon  the  official  records 
as  Mount  Rainier;  so,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Mount  Rainier  is  its  name." 

The  eavesdropper  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
villain  in  the  play,  hence  Mrs.  Atherton's 
fair  young  guest  did  not  find  herself  on 
Seattle's  black  list,  —  but  this  is  not  espe- 
cially to  his  credit,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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any  modern  villain  could  have  overcome  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton,  whose  strong  personality  influenced  all 
within  her  range.  The  tragedies  of  life  had 
not  passed  her  by,  but  by  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  a  noble  womanhood  she  had  over- 
come its  sorrows  and  attained  that  peace 
which  truly  passeth  understanding.  Men, 
young  and  old,  loved  to  congregate  around 
her  fireside  or  hospitable  board  and  discuss 
with  her  the  questions  of  the  day;  for  even 
when  her  arguments  failed  to  convince,  her 
broad  intelligence  and  fine  command  of  lan- 
guage insured  respect  for  her  views. 
Women,  young  and  old,  sought  her  because 
her  sympathetic  nature  ever  vibrated  to  the 
touch  of  pain  or  joy. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  Marion  en- 
thusiastically pronounced  Seattle  the  most 
charming  spot  on  the  globe.  It  is  true 
her  acquaintance  with  the  globe  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  but  her  enthusiasm  was 
none  the  less  flattering.  The  proportion  of 
men  to  women  in  Seattle  is  so  large  that  a 
far  less  attractive  girl  might  find  her  self- 
respect  increased  for  life  by  the  attention 
paid  her,  even  though  she  should  eventually 
die  an  old  maid.  But  Marion  was  a  pro- 
nounced belle.  She  was  not  only  an  excep- 
tionally pretty  girl,  but  an  apt  pupil  in  ath- 
letic sports,  and  men  love  to  teach  a  pretty 
girl.  Pedagogics,  applied  to  tennis,  golf, 
bicycle,  and  canoe,  became  the  favorite 
science,  and  the  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion were  numberless;  for  during  the  brief 
summer  the  sunshine  draws  the  people  from 
their  houses,  as  the  flower  from  its  calyx. 
Besides  there  are  more  leisure  out-door 
hours  in  the  northern  world  than  elsewhere, 
for  at  this  season  twilight  does  not  fade 
into  darkness  until  after  nine  o'clock. 

"  I  am  consumed  with  curiosity,  Miss 
Moore,"  said  Henry  Wetherbee,  the  tennis 
champion,  "  to  know  why  your  remarkable 
capabilities  as  an  athlete  should  have  lain 
dormant  until  now." 

Marion  had  just  executed  a  particularly 
clever  stroke,  which  had  been  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  spectators. 

"  Have  you  no  facilities  in  San  Francisco 
for  out-door  sports  ?  " 

She  resented  this  reflection  upon  her 
native  city  and  answered  with  some  asper- 
ity:- 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wetherbee,  we  have  golf  links 
mi  the  Presidio  reservation  which  would 


drive  you  wild  with  envy,  tennis  clubs  ga- 
lore, and  there  are  no  finer  bicycle  roads 
in  the  world  than  in  Golden  Gate  park." 

"  And  yet  you  admit  that  you  have  never 
taken  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  I 
do  not  wish  to  seem  impertinent,  but  may  I 
ask  why  ? " 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  replied, 
"  Lack  of  time." 

Wetherbee  looked  critically  —  more  than 
he  himself  was  aware  —  at  the  girl  in  dainty 
duck  skirt  and  dimity  shirt  waist,  exqui- 
sitely clad  from  head  to  foot,  a  perfect 
type  of  a  society  girl,  and  he  laughed  in- 
credulously as  he  said, — 

"  If  I  were  a  woman  with  nothing  to  do 
I  should  make  time." 

"Should  you?"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  game  created  a  diversion  at  this 
point  and  the  subject  was  not  resumed,  but 
Wetherbee  was  not  the  only  one  who  won- 
dered why  Miss  Moore  was  a  novice  where 
she  might  have  excelled.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  she  was  a  "heathen  Chinee," 
others  intimated  that  she  feigned  ignorance 
from  coquetry,  but  neither  criticism  was 
malicious.  Strange  to  say,  the  women  were 
as  ready  to  acknowledge  her  charms  as  the 
men,  probably  because  the  majority  of  the 
former  were  married  and  she  did  not  inter- 
fere with  their  husbands. 

After  a  few  days  her  admirers  were  clas- 
sified. She  played  tennis  with  Wetherbee, 
golf  with  Bayne,  and  her  bicycle  instructor 
was  a  naval  officer,  always  lawful  prey;  he 
was  usually  her  attendant  also  in  the  sport 
she  enjoyed  most  of  all  —  canoeing  on  Lake 
Washington.  Other  men  disputed  his  exclu- 
sive right  to  teach  the  first,  but  he  seemed  to 
exercise  an  ex-officio  right  over  the  waters. 
Marion  certainly  felt  safer  with  him,  and  he 
did  not  bore  her, —  men  never  did. 

Hugh  Campbell  alone  appeared  imper- 
vious to  her  charms,  and  naturally  she 
found  him  more  interesting  than  all  the 
others.  The  light  in  his  library  window 
had  attracted  her  attention  on  the  night  of 
her  arrival  and  every  night  since  she  had 
instinctively  watched  him.  He  was  a  man 
about  forty  years  of  age,  evidently  a  stu- 
dent, for,  whether  reading  or  meditating, 
as  he  sat  before  the  blazing  logs  he  always 
had  a  book  in  his  hand  and  books  lined  the 
walls  and  were  thrown  invitingly  upon  the 
tables.  The  shaded  reading  lamp  cast  most 
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of  the  room  into  shadow,  but  here  and 
there  she  detected  evidence  of  refined  taste, 
and  sybarite  that  she  was,  her  imagination 
readily  filled  in  detail  she  could  not  see. 
A  few  casual  inquiries  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  his  parents  and  sisters  who  usually 
lived  with  him  were  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  Scotland. 

"Are  they  Scotch?"  she  asked. 

"They  are  indeed,"  Mrs.  Atherton  re- 
plied. "  You  would  suppose  they  had  ac- 
cidentally been  left  over  from  the  Waverley 
novels,  and  had  drifted  out  of  their  natural 
sphere  into  the  New  World  where,  truth  to 
tell,  they  are  somewhat  out  of  focus;  not 
because  they  are  foreigners,"  she  added, 
"  for  Americans  are  not  the  only  people 
who  keep  abreast  with  the  times,  but  be- 
cause they  live  in  the  past.  I  find  them 
charming,  but  they  are  almost  too  quaint 
for  the  world  at  large  and  this  progressive 
age." 

"Then  they  are  not  up  to  date  on  'wo- 
man suffrage,'  'bloomer  girls,'  and  like 
atrocities." 

"When  you  meet  Hugh  Campbell  intro- 
duce the  '  new  woman,'  and  judge  for  your- 
self." 

Mrs.  Atherton  smiled  as  she  made  this 
suggestion.  Shortly  afterwards,  seeing  him 
in  his  garden,  she  informally  invited  him  to 
come  over.  He  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  a  non-committal  fashion  Marion  incident- 
ally introduced  the  lady  in  question.  Had 
Campbell  been  conscious  of  her  covert  at- 
tack he  could  hardly  have  parried  it  more 
skilfully. 

"  B — ,"  said  he,  "  one  of  your  most  emi- 
nent San  Francisco  priests,  has  admirably 
defended  the  position  of  the  new  woman. 
He  says, '  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  lady  and 
has  not  yet  learned  to  be  a  gentleman.'  " 

Marion  was  familiar  with  this  bon-mot, 
had  in  fact  on  more  than  one  occasion 
quoted  it  herself  to  emphasize  her  own  dis- 
approval of  this  nondescript  Jin  <lr  .s/<v/r 
production,  but  she  resented  the  intolerant 
tone  of  this  foreigner,  and  before  she  was 
well  aware  of  the  fact  had  boldly  consti- 
tuted herself  her  champion  and  succeeded 
in  provoking  a  tirade. 

"You  probably  are  not  aware.  Miss 
Moore,"  said  he,  "that  Washington  even 
yet  in  its  infancy  of  statehood  gave  to 
women  the  right  of  suffrage  and  shortly 
afterwards  repealed  the  law?" 


"Why  was  it  repealed?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  she  claimed  the  privilege  of 
the  ballot  but  shirked  the  responsibility  of 
citizenship  —  jury  duty  notably.  The  court 
decided  that  she  was  not  exempt,  but  the 
experiment  was  both  ludicrous  and  incon- 
venient." 

This  was  not  debatable  ground  for  Miss 
Moore.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
from  pure  contrariety  she  had  assumed  an 
attitude  which  she  could  not  extemporan- 
eously maintain,  so  she  shifted  the  argu- 
ment from  jury  duty  to  more  tenable 
ground. 

"  Whether  you  lords  of  creation  like  it 
or  not,  Mr.  Campbell,"  she  said,  "  woman 
suffrage  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Women 
of  the  higher  class  will  be  tempted  by  the 
argument  of  '  Property  qualification '  and 
those  of  the  lower  class  by  "  Prohibition.'  " 
This  time  she  spoke  from  honest  conviction, 
and  a  hot  debate  ensued. 

Mrs.  Atherton  was  surprised  and  not 
altogether  pleased  with  her  young  guest. 

"Well,  Marion,"  she  remarked  after 
Campbell  had  departed,  "  when  I  suggested 
that  you  inthoduce  the  '  new  woman,'  I  did 
not  realize  that  you  entertained  such  ad- 
vanced views." 

"  You  forget,  Auntie,  that  you  are  sup- 
posed to  stand  sponsor  for  one  whom  you 
introduce." 

Campbell  did  not  repeat  his  call,  and  when 
they  chanced  to  meet  on  the  lake  or  else- 
where he  merely  lifted  his  hat  and  passed 
on. 

One  glorious  evening  in  June  the  canoe 
club  was  out  in  force.  Seattle  society 
largely  consists  of  young  married  people 
who  flocked  thither  from  all  over  the  Union. 
In  the  halcyon  days  they  built  their  pretty 
houses,  but  unlike  most  pioneers,  played 
while  in  the  process  of  building,  continued 
to  develop  the  aesthetic  side  of  life,  which 
in  most  instances  had  already  been  highly 
cultivated,  hence  Seattle  is  a  big  dove-cote 
where  after  a  decade  of  married  life  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  sweethearts  still  and 
they  are  still  cooing  to  one  another  upon 
Lake  Washington. 

Who  knows  how  far  the  beautiful  lake 
itself  is  responsible  for  this  beatific  condi- 
tion of  affairs?  A  sheet  of  water  thirty 
miles  in  extent  nestling  in  the  ever  green 
hills,  the  dark  fir  shading  on  the  water's 
edge  into  the  lighter  green  of  the  alder. 
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willow,  and  brake.  Here  and  there  a  pretty 
little  hamlet  varies  the  contour  of  the  shore 
line, —  the  encircling  snow  mountains  here 
as  everywhere! 

On  this  especial  evening  the  beauty  of 
scene  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  most  won- 
derful after-glow.  The  naval  officer,  who 
happened  to  be  cooing  to  Marion,  remarked 
that  it  looked  like  a  spectacular  play,  a 
tableau  under  a  calcium  light.  His  simile 
was  not  bad.  The  graceful  canoes  darting 
through  the  glowing  atmosphere  over  na- 
ture's beautiful  stage  might  well  suggest 
Bohemian  mid-summer  jinks  or  other  fete 
champetre,  but  Miss  Moore  was  in  a 
poetic  rapture,  so  she  replied  rather  dis- 
dainfully,— 

"  You  remind  me  of  the  woman  who  did 
not  like  the  country,  because  there  were  no 
picture  galleries  there." 

Notwithstanding  her  poetic  rapture,  she 
had  been  dividing  her  attention  between 
nature  and  a  solitary  boatman  who  was 
paddling  his  own  canoe  and  cooing  to  no- 
body. As  he  now  rapidly  approached  she 
stiffened  herself  to  acknowledge  with  suffi- 
cient hauteur  the  customary  bow  and  was 
positively  startled  out  of  her  self-possession 
when  he  said, — 

"Look  at  Mount  Rainier,  Miss  Moore!" 

She  abruptly  turned  to  do  as  she  was 
bidden,  but  she  never  knew  how  superb  his 
majesty  could  be  when  he  donned  his  very 
best  robe  of  crimson  and  gold,  for  in  spite 
of  the  naval  officer,  who  could  not  have 
anticipated  her  awkwardness,  the  treacher- 
ous canoe  overturned  and  the  scene  would 
have  been  changed  to  one  of  wild  confusion, 
but  for  Marion's  presence  of  mind.  She 
saved  the  situation,  before  it  became  tragic, 
by  proving  herself  an  expert  swimmer,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  seated  in 
Campbell's  canoe,  which,  incidentally,  was 
nearest  at  hand.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  naval  officer  proved  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Under  cover  of  a  loud  cheer  for  the  San 
Francisco  girl,  which  rent  the  air,  Campbell 
said,  - 

"  I  bow  to  the  new  woman." 

He  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  for  the 
sarcastic  speech  the  moment  he  had  uttered 
it,  for  the  words  brought  color  to  the  pale 
face  which  he  did  not  mistake  for  reflec- 
tion from  the  after-glow,  seeing  which  he 
whispered: — 


"  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for 
having  so  carelessly  startled  you.  It  makes 
shudder  when  1  think  what  might  have 
happened." 

"  There  never  was  a  particle  of  danger, 
Mr.  Campbell,"  she  replied  with  graceful 
dignity.  "  The  water  was  so  delicious  that 
I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  elude  your  grasp 
and  challenge  my  fellow  victim  to  a  swim- 
ming match.  That  reminds  me  that  I  owe 
him  an  abject  apology  for  my  awkward- 
ness, which  alone  is  to  blame  for  the  mis- 
hap." 

Campbell  called  after  this  incident,  not 
once  but  many  times,  but  he  did  not  often 
find  her  at  home,  for  she  continued  to  play 
tennis  with  Wetherbee,  golf  with  Bayne, 
and  ride  and  paddle  with  the  naval  officer. 
She  did  not  positively  refuse  to  go  out  on 
the  lake  with  Campbell,  but  it  never  was 
quite  convenient  to  do  it.  Women  do  not 
object  to  a  little  self-inflicted  martyrdom 
when  they  wish  to  avenge  a  slight. 

Mrs.  Atherton  was  his  friend,  however, — 
and  occasionally  invited  him  to  dine.  After 
dinner  they  would  sit  on  the  veranda  and 
watch  the  golden  sunset,  the  crimson  after- 
glow, and  the  purple  twilight,  merge  one 
into  the  other.  Marion  never  talked  much 
during  the  "  color  symphony,"  as  she  termed 
it,  but  when  the  gray  twilight  enveloped 
water  and  mountains,  earth  and  sky,  then 
her  tongue  was  loosened  and  she  talked  as 
Campbell  had  never  heard  woman  talk  be- 
fore. He  would  have  described  himself  as 
a  conservative  man, —  other  people  called 
him  bigoted.  He  entertained  old-fashioned, 
old-world  notions  regarding  the  limitations 
of  woman's  sphere.  Marion  had  assumed 
the  role  of  new  woman  from  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  but  his  narrow-minded  views  en- 
larged her  own, —  the  part  grew  more  facile 
with  each  word  she  uttered.  She  stood  in 
imminent  danger  of  converting  herself; 
when  she  admitted  to  herself  that  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  woman  question.  She 
concluded  by  creating  one  to  suit  her  own 
views, —  a  woman  who,  though  not  a  bloomer 
girl,  may  yet  ride  a  bicycle;  who  may  work 
for  bread,  though  not  for  cake.  On  the 
subject  of  woman's  work  and  woman's 
wages,  she  always  waxed  eloquent,  spoke 
earnestly,  seriously,  ceased  to  play  a  part. 
They  agreed  that  labor  should  command  a 
price  in  accordance  with  its  quality,  irre- 
spective of  the  sex  of  the  laborer,  but  she 
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surprised  Campbell  here  by  yielding  the  su- 
premacy to  man. 

"  Except  in  isolated  cases,"  she  said,  "  he 
achieves  better  results  because  he  has  the 
physical  strength  to  endure  the  strain  of 
continuous  effort." 

A  more  worldly  man  would  have  suspected 
subtle  flattery  in  this  concession,  but  Marion 
looked  so  sweet,  so  dainty,  so  exquisitely 
refined,  as  she  thus  expressed  herself  that 
Campbell  saw,  in  the  somewhat  equivocal 
compliment,  only  another  phase  of  charac- 
ter which  he  had  already  found  dangerously 
bewildering. 

One  night,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  books,  as  it  frequently  did,  he  sug- 
gested a  visit  to  his  library.  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  immediately  acquiesced.  Neither  no- 
ticed the  vivid  blush  on  Marion's  cheeks, 
for  twilight  had  merged  into  starlight. 
Shortly  after  the  lake  episode  she  had  seen 
lines  of  deep  perplexity  and  trouble  furrow 
his  brow  as  he  sat  in  his  accustomed  chair 
before  the  fire.  She  hastily  dropped  the 
curtain  and  never  again  deliberately  watched 
him  unawares.  As  she  now  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  room  a  strange  unaccount- 
able feeling  of  shyness  stole  upon  her.  Her 
eyes  fell  under  the  penetrating,  intense 
gaze  which  had  impelled  her  to  raise  them. 
Mrs.  Atherton  was  not  unconscious  of  this 
by-play  and  with  ready  tact  she  dispelled 
Campbell's  self-consciousness.  Recalled  to 
himself,  the  lover  remembered  he  was  host. 
With  the  pride  of  a  dilettante  he  brought 
forth  from  the  shelves  his  literary  treas- 
ures: editions  de  luxe  and  rare  old  editions, 
illuminated  parchments  and  literary  curios 
from  everywhere.  The  modern  room  was 
not  inharmonious  with  the  old  collec- 
tion,—  possibly  the  etchings,  which  filled 
every  available  space,  formed  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  old  and  the  new;  or 
perhaps  the  musty  fragrance,  so  delicious 
to  a  collector  of  old  books,  assimilated  with 
the  odor  of  printer's  ink  hardly  yet  dry  in 
the  periodicals  and  current  literature  which, 
truth  to  tell,  lay  yet  uncut  upon  the  table. 

What  was  the  matter  with  Marion,  who 
dearly  loved  beautiful  things,  that  she  was 
not  in  touch  tonight  with  all  this  wealth? 
She  marveled  at  herself,  but  in  spite  of  her 
most  strenuous  effort  she  could  not  be  re- 
sponsive and  was  not  sorry  when  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton rose  to  take  leave. 


When  Campbell  returned  to  his  fireside 
he  boldly  faced  the  truth  which  he  could 
no  longer  disguise  from  himself.  He  was 
in  love,  and  fully  realized  the  fact,  not  with 
the  conventional  ideal  whom  he  had  ex- 
pected some  day  to  meet  and  marry,  but 
with  a  creature  of  moods,  who  bewitched 
him  one  moment  to  repel  him  the  next, — 
who  baffled  him  at  all  times.  She  was  a 
flirt, —  he  despised  flirts.  If  not  a  woman 
suffragist  then  she  was  something  close 
akin  to  it,  and  he  abhorred  anything  verging 
upon  woman's  rights;  but  that  which  troub- 
led him  more  than  all  else,  was  a  certain 
mystery  which  seemed  to  veil  her  personal- 
ity. Again  and  again  he  had  tried  to  in- 
duce her  to  talk  about  herself,  her  daily 
life,  her  home  surroundings;  she  never 
seemed  to  evade  his  questions,  but  the  an- 
swers were  unsatisfactory.  One  day  they 
had  walked  home  together  from  a  tennis 
tournament  and  Marion  had  spoken  enthusi- 
astically of  the  day's  events.  He  had  re- 
plied in  the  serious  tone  which  was  essen- 
tially a  part  of  himself: — 

"  You  must  not  forget,  Miss  Moore,  that 
June  is  but  an  incident,  not  the  real  life  of 
Seattle.  The  seductive  scent  of  clover  is 
not  always  here  to  lure  us  out  of  doors;  we 
are  enjoying  our  vacation  now  after  a  year 
of  hard,  oftentimes  discouraging,  work ;  you 
have  not  seen  us  in  our  dark  moods;  when 
our  snow  mountains  are  hidden  from  view 
for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time  behind  fog 
bank  and  storm  cloud  myriads  of  blue  devils 
come  out  to  torment  us." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  suggest  dark  days 
when  I  am  reveling  in  sunshine.  Why  dis- 
pel my  illusions,  for  before  the  clover  fades 
I  shall  be  in  California  the  land  of  eternal 
sunshine?"  There  was  a  touch  of  resent- 
ment in  her  voice  as  she  thus  answered 
him. 

He  felt  that  his  dark  day  was  near  at 
hand.  A  more  frivolous  man  would  have 
said  so,  but  he  remarked,  instead:  "I  hap- 
pen to  have  been  in  San  Francisco,  hence 
know  that  '  land  of  eternal  summer '  does 
not  apply  to  that  section  of  California."  And 
then  he  abruptly  asked,  "How  do  you  occupy 
yourself  on  rainy  days?  " 

"  Exactly  as  1  do  on  sunny  days,"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  adapt  my  dress  not  my  occu- 
pation to  the  weather.  Speaking  of  clover," 
she  added  irrelevantly,  "  I  suppose  it  is 
your  State  flower?  " 
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The  ambiguous  reply  and  abrupt  change 
of  topic  irritated  him  more  than  he  cared 
to  admit  to  himself,  but  no  gentleman  could 
disregard  so  pointed  an  intimation,  so  he 
answered  as  graciously  as  his  mood  per- 
mitted,— 

"  No,  that  honor  was  conceded  by  a  major- 
ity vote  to  the  rhododendron." 

"  I  do  not  much  wonder,"  she  said.  "  I 
bought  some  of  those  gorgeous  pink  blos- 
soms this  morning  from  a  man  who  had  just 
brought  them  in  from  the  mountains.  They 
were  still  wet  with  the  dew  and  deliciously 
fragrant;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  palm 
was  awarded  to  beauty  rather  than  merit, 
inasmuch  as  you  have  to  pay  for  your  State 
flower  while  clover  grows  wild  in  your 
streets." 

"  The  palm  usually  is  awarded  to  beauty, 
but  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  tell  people  in 
San  Francisco  that  clover  grows  wild  in  our 
streets,"  was  the  half  cynical,  half  humor- 
ous reply. 

He  recalled  this  conversation  now  and 
sighed,  for  it  was  but  one  of  many  similar 
instances.  What  was  this  impalpable,  in- 
tangible something  which  fretted  him  almost 
beyond  endurance?  That  she  was  a  lady, 
he  did  not  question.  Everything  betokened 
her  gentle  birth  and  breeding;  besides,  she 
was  Mrs.  Atherton's  guest,  but  she  might 
have  dropped  into  their  midst  from  the 
clouds  or  risen  from  the  sea,  so  disconnected 
did  she  seem  to  be  with  a  past.  This  man 
from  the  old  world  with  centuries  behind 
him  was  struggling  against  tradition,  try- 
ing to  measure  a  lady  by  the  new  world 
standard  and  ended  by  measuring  her  on 
the  scale  of  love. 

After  this  he  saw  her  daily,  but  never  by 
any  chance  alone.  He  took  .Mrs.  Atherton 
frankly  into  his  confidence  and  she  smil- 
ingly suggested  a  Country  club  expedition. 
Hence,  one  beautiful  moonlight  night,  while 
the  air  was  still  perfumed  with  clover, 
Marion  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  about 
twenty  members  of  the  club  seated  before 
a  huge  bonfire  on  Bainbridge  island,  across 
the  sound  but  within  sight  and  easy  access 
of  Seattle. 

The  Country  club  is  the  feature  of  sum- 
mer life  in  Seattle,  and  the  feature  of  the 
Country  club  is  the  bonfire  built  at  sun- 
down on  the  beach.  The  blue,  copper-col- 
ored flame  leaps  into  the  air  like  the  serpents 
shot  from  a  Fourth  of  July  fire  rocket,  and 


far  and  wide  the  reflection  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  waters  of  the  sound,  while  bits 
of  burning  embers  float  off  in  the  distance, 
suggestive  of  huge  glow  worms,  visible  one 
instant,  extinguished  the  next.  From  time 
to  time  the  fire  is  replenished  from  the  un- 
limited supply  of  material  at  hand,  as  neces- 
sity requires,  or  one  of  the  party  seated  in 
the  vicinity  feels  the  inclination  to  feed  the 
flame  as  one  intuitively  skims  a  pebble  upon 
a  stream.  Such  a  fire  is  a  natural  inspira- 
tion to  song  and  story,  and  each  guest  con- 
tributes his  share  to  the  the  general  enter- 
tainment; but  wo  betide  sweethearts  who 
play  the  ostrich  trick  in  this  circle.  Camp- 
bell was  wise  enough  to  realize  that  this 
was  but  a  noisy  prelude  to  the  song  which 
he  was  content  for  this  evening  to  leave  un- 
sung, —  sure  in  his  own  heart. 

Marion  never  knew  just  how  it  came 
about,  but  the  next  day  she  found  herself 
alone  with  him  in  the  forest;  a  net-work  of 
fir  interlaced  overhead,  a  tangle  of  fern, 
wild  roses,  and  clover,  under  foot. 

Again  she  yielded  to  the  powerful  mag- 
netic influence  which,  against  her  will,  forced 
her  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his;  but  this  time, 
he  would  not  permit  her  to  lower  them. 

"Marion!" 

Her  color  deepened  as  he  uttered  her  name. 

"  Marion,"  he  repeated,  "  did  you  read  my 
secret,  my  involuntary  confession  the  other 
night?"  He  did  not  specify  what  night. 

She  answered  simply  without  affectation 
or  subterfuge,  "  Yes." 

"  You  know  that  I  love  you  —  that  I  wish 
you  to  be  my  wife  —  have  known  it  for  a 
fortnight." 

He  folded  his  arms  tightly  across  his 
breast,  as  though  nerving  himself  to  bear 
inevitable  pain,  and  silently  paced  back  and 
forth;  then  coolly  ignoring  her  recent  re- 
buff, he  seated  himself  by  her  side,  saying 
with  characteristic  directness,  — 

"  Why  have  you  avoided  me?" 

He  knew  she  would  not  deny  the  fact  but 
he  was  not  prepared  for  her  reply,— 

"  Because  I  feared  I  should  get  hurt  if  1 
came  between  Don  Quixote  and  his  wind- 
mills." 

A  lurking  smile  in  the  brown  eyes  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  she  was  laughing  at 
him;  but  fortunately  curiosity  overcame  the 
feeling  of  nervous  irritability  which  was 
fast  gaining  possession  of  him,  and  he  asked 
with  amusing  frankness, — 
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"How  do  you  know  that  I  have  been 
fighting  wind-mills?" 

"  Because  I  hold  the  key  to  the  situation." 

This  was  more  than  even  a  lover's  patience 
could  endure,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Campbell  was  not  a  patient  lover.  He  him- 
self hardly  realized  how  stern  was  his  intona- 
tion, as  he  said : — 

"  Would  you  mind  speaking  English  ? 
This  is  not  a  laughing  matter  to  me,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  you." 

"  Nor  is  it  such  to  me."  She  spoke  in  a 
low  tone,  with  a  tremor  about  the  sensitive 
lips  which  did  not  suggest  laughter. 

Instantly  he  recovered  himself,  and  spoke 
tenderly  but  withal  gravely:  — 

"  You  know  my  secret,  my  beloved.  Will 
you  not  tell  me  yours?  Why  do  you  never 
speak  of  your  home  life  ? " 

Blushing  crimson,  she  handed  him  a  slip 
of  paper  which  she  took  from  her  pocket- 
book,  —  at  the  same  time  restoring  to  it  a 
four-leaf  clover  which  fell  into  her  lap  from 
the  unfolded  paper. 

He  read  aloud:  — 

A  Seattle  round-trip  ticket  that  you  will. 

JOHN  ARCHER. 
A  lottery  ticket  that  I  will  not. 

MARION  MOORE. 

"  Will  what?  "  he  asked  with  ill-concealed 
anxiety. 

"  Will  speak  of  my  work,  my  real  life 
work,"  she  answered. 

Campbell  could  hardly  have  said  that  he 
felt  enlightened  by  her  reply,  but  he  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  relief.  There  was  a 
moment  of  uninterrupted  silence.  Then 
with  a  palpable  effort  she  continued:  — 

"  It  is  a  foolish  joke,  a  silly  jest,  Mr. 
<  Minpbell.  I  am  not  the  fashionable  society 
girl  I  have  appeared  to  be.  I  am  merely 
posing  as  a  summer  girl  while  on  leave  of 
absence  from  an  office,  where  I  earn  my 
daily  bread.  As  the  steamer  was  about  to 
sail  Mr.  Archer  bet  that  I  could  not  leave 
my  work  behind  me  and  I  accepted  the 
wager  without  realizing  that  I  was  weaving 
for  myself  a  tissue  of  deceit,  —  for  I  soon 
saw  that  I  should  inevitably  lose  the  wager 
unless  I  eliminated  the  entire  life  of  which 
work  forms  so  essential  a  part.  My  adapta- 
bility to  the  assumed  character  surprises 
me.  I  wonder  if  the  butterfly  forgets  the 
grub  state,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

The  sigh  was  music  in  Campbell's  ears, 


but  he  did  not  ask  her  which  state  she  pre- 
ferred. Neither  did  he  remind  her  that  the 
butterfly  could  not  return  to  the  grub  state. 
He  asked  her  instead:  — 

"  How  about  woman's  rights?  Not  con- 
nected with  your  life  work,  I  hope  ? " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  the  bread-winners 
are  not  the  women  who  cry  for  suffrage, 
they  leave  the  search  for  grievances  to  the 
leisure  class  who  have  time  to  look  for  them. 
But,"  she  added  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her 
eyes,  "  do  not  fancy  that  I  am  going  to  re- 
pudiate any  sentiments  which  I  may  have 
expressed  on  that  subject." 

Campbell  ignored  the  challenge  and  val- 
iantly suppressed  the  sigh  of  satisfaction 
which  rose  to  his  lips.  Discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor,  besides  he  had  some- 
thing of  more  importance  on  hand. 

"  You  forgot  to  tell  me,  Marion,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  that  you  love  me  —  that  you  will  be 
my  wife." 

"  You  forgot  to  ask  me,"  was  her  reply. 

He  immediately  rectified  the  omission  and 
this  time  she  did  not  avoid  the  hands  which 
lessened  the  distance  between  the  brown 
eyes  and  the  gray. 

Presently  he  asked:  "Who  is  John  Archer? 
What  is  he  to  you?" 

"  A  friend,"  was  the  concise  reply, 

"What  are  you  to  him?" 

"  Nothing." 

There  was  a  quizzical  expression  in  his 
eyes  as  he  remarked:  — 

"  Kather  one-sided,  is  it  not? "  then  added 
with  his  usual  gravity,  "  This  may  have  been 
a  foolish  jest  to  you,  but  it  was  not  so  to  him. 
You  have  lost  your  wager.  Would  you  have 
taken  money  from  him  if  you  had  won  it?" 

He  did  not  repeat  the  question,  which  was 
answered  by  a  vivid  blush  and  downcast  eyes. 

Hugh  Campbell  was  a  man  and  loved 
Marion  Moore;  John  Archer  was  a  man  and 
loved  Marion  Moore;  hence  the  former  pen- 
etrated the  motive  of  the  latter.  The  grub 
develops  into  the  butterfly  through  the 
chrysalis  of  forgetfulness  and  would  not,  if 
it  could,  return  to  its  former  state.  Neither 
on  the  other  hand  may  a  woman  accept 
money  from  a  man  who  loves  her  without 
giving  her  love  in  exchange.  Archer  was 
hedging;  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
host,  who  with  intense  satisfaction,  mailed 
to  him  a  lottery  ticket,  addressed  by  a 
woman's  hand. 

It  was  not  a  winning  number. 


WORD  has  reached  us  that  the 

-p.  managers  of  one  of  the  corpora- 

.  I      k  tions  named  in  Doctor  Cothran's 

Corporations  article  °n  Alaska'feel  aggrieved 
at  the  publication  of  the  article 
and  deny  its  truthfulness.  They 
say  that  they  are  so  well  known  and  of  so  firmly  estab- 
lished a  reputation  that  we  should  have  assumed  that 
an  article  reflecting  on  them  was  false,  or  at  least 
have  given  them  a  chance  to  refute  it  in  private  before 
publishing. 

Now,  we  do  not  see  that  anybody  has  just  ground 
for  complaint,  least  of  all  the  corporations  in  question. 
That  Doctor  Cothran  writes  from  observation  and  with 
sincerity,  his  article  abundantly  shows.  It  is  true 
also  that  he  is  not  alone  in  asserting  that  the  animal 
life  of  the  north,—  seals,  whales,  fish,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  mainland, —  is  decreasing  in  numbers.  Doctor 
Cothran  says  that  this  is  mainly  the  work  of  certain 
corporations  and  that  its  result  is  disastrous  to  the 
natives.  He  recommends  that  a  commission  be  sent 
by  Congress  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  suggest  rem- 
edies. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  corporations  should  welcome 
such  an  investigation.  If  the  result  shows  no  truth 
in  the  charges,  they  will  have  ample  vindication.  If 
it  shows  that  there  is  a  partial  truth, —  as  for  example, 
that  the  employees,  or  some  of  them,  of  these  corpor- 
ations are  at  fault,  that  would  be  most  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  companies.  If  the  investigation 
should  show  that  there  is  a  larger  measure  of  truth  in 
the  statement  that  all  animals  are  being  exterminated, 
and  the  result  should  be  some  adequate  control,  so  that 
the  beasts  should  be  preserved, —  as  it  is  now  being 
tried  to  preserve  the  fur  seal, —  that  outcome  would 
be  of  vital  moment  to  the  companies,  whose  prosperity 
depends  on  the  abundance  of  these  animals.  Restric- 
tion of  indiscriminate  slaughter  has  proved  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  any  of  the  larger  wild  beasts 
wherever  the  weapons  of  civilization  have  been  turned 
against  them.  Such  restriction  is  welcomed  by  en- 
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lightened  self-interest  in  the  cases  where  it  is'not 
tried  too  late. 

Regarding  the  claims  as  to  personal  and  business 
standing  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  first  par- 
agraph of  this  editorial,  the  OVERLAND  is  pleased  to 
admit  them  in  full.  It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit 
toward  them,  personally  or  collectively,  that  we  printed 
Doctor  Cothran's  article,  but  simply  with  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Our  columns,  as  always,  are  open 
to  a  reply  from  any  one  who  can  produce  facts  in  re- 
futation, if  only  they  are  presented  in  a  form  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

As  to  a  private  discussion  with  the  parties  inter- 
ested,—  a  just  verdict  is  far  more  likely  to  be  reached 
by  debate  in  the  OVERLAND'.-*  open  forum  with  the 
great  public  as  jury. 


Public 

Interest 

in  Alaska 


THAT  the  public  is  ready  to 
consider  this  matter  and  anxious 
to  know  the  truth  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  OVERLAND'S 
articles  on  Alaska  are  attracting 
great  attention  East  and  West. 
Quotations  and  criticisms,  mostly  commendatory,  are 
appearing  in  the  principal  newspapers  of  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  generally  throughout  the  country.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
of  September  10th,  accompanies  a  column  extract 
from  Doctor  Lincoln  Cothran's  article;  while  the  day 
before  the  same  influential  paper  had  a  long  extract 
from  the  first  of  our  Klondike  series: — 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  article  in  the  last  OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY  on  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  na- 
tives of  Alaska.  We  republish  a  portion  of  this  ar- 
ticle elsewhere.  It  appears  that  these  Esquimaux 
and  their  country  have  been  exploited  by  three  corpor- 
ations whose  headquarters  are  at  San  Francisco,  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  are  much  reduced  numbers 
and  so  straitened  by  poverty  that  many  die  of  starva- 
tion every  year.  Their  condition  is  much  worse  than 
it  was  under  Russian  rule.  They  have  been  cheated 
unmercifully  by  the  white  men  who  have  gone  there. 
They  are  a  simple-minded,  honest,  industrious  folk. 
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They  have  been  treated  by  the  monopolists  who  have 
got  possession  of  their  country  with  greater  barbarity 
than  ever  the  slaves  of  the  South  were  in  the  old 
times.  Indeed,  the  Southern  slaves  multiplied  rapidly, 
which  is  best  proof  that  they  had  food,  shelter,  and 
medical  care,  but  the  natives  of  Alaska  are  declining 
in  numbers  for  the  want  of  things  they  had  in  abund- 
ance before  we  took  them  under  our  care.  The  pic- 
ture drawn  of  them  by  the  writer  in  the  OVERLAND  is 
positively  sickening.  It  calls  for  both  investigation 
and  redress  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  for 
private  relief  on  an  extensive  scale.  We  trust  that 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  organized  charity,  will  take  the  lead  in  this 
matter,  and  that  the  authorities  at  Wasnington  may 
not  be  so  exclusively  absorbed  in  the  rights  of  the 
seals  as  to  overlook  those  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  Alaska.  It  should  be  added  that  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  writer  in  the  OVERLAND  are  not  directed 
against  the  lessees  of  the  seal  islands  (the  North 
American  Commercial  Company),  but  against  other 
corporations  which  control  the  fur  trade  and  fisheries 
of  the  mainland. 


Alaskan  Articles  that  have  Appeared  in  the 
Overland 

Fur  Seals,  Captain  C.  .17.  Scaiiimaii,  Nov.,  1869. 

Sea  Otters,  Captain  C.  M.  Scammon,  Jan.,  1870. 

Sea  Elephant  Hunting,  Captain  C.  .17.  .S, •aimnon, 
Feb.,  1870. 

Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.  Captain  C.  M.  Scammon. 
Oct.,  1870. 

The  Aleutian  Islands,  Captain  C.  M.  Sfaniniaii, 
Nov.,  1870. 

Northern  Whaling,  Captain  C..\f.  Seam/nun,  June. 
1871. 

Cook's  Inlet,  Alaska,  II'.  '/'.  Ifyt/ie,  Jan.,  1872. 

Kodiac  and  Southern  Alaska,  //".  /'.  ll'rt/i?,  June. 
1872. 


The  Orca,  Captain  C.  .17.  Scammaii,  July,  1872. 

A  Russian  Boat- Voyage,  Captain  C.  .17.  Siammati, 
Dec.,  1875. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  C'.  /..  Hoofer,  the  Cali- 
fornian,  Feb.  and  Mar.,  1882. 

The  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska,  George  ll'an/maii, 
July,  1883. 

To  Alaska,  Allies  .17.  Manning,  March,  1884. 

Alexander  Andreavich  Baranoff,  ll'illiani  Gonver- 
nfiir  Morris,  Jan.,  1884. 

About  St.  Michaels  and  the  Yukon,  George  ll'ani- 
man,  Aug.,  1884. 

Fish  Nets  and  Glaciers  Ed-partis  Koberts,  Feb., 
1895. 

A   Defeated  Success  —  The  Story  of  the  Russian  or 

Collins  Telegraph,  Jane  Marsh  Parker,  July,  1888. 

About  the  Stikine,  Captain  C.  M.  Seainman,  March, 
1890. 

Down  the  Yukon,  ll'il/iain  .1.  Redmond,  June, 
1891. 

An  Alaskan  Summer,  Mabel  If.  Closson,  Oct., 
1892. 

The  Dance  of  Peace,  Anna  .17.  Hn^bcc,  May,  1893. 

The  Thlinklets  of  Alaska,  Anna  .17.  /.'«<,'/>,•*,  Aug., 
1893. 

Fort  Ross  and  the  Russians,  Charles  S.  Greene, 
July,  1893. 

A  Voyage  Northward,  /•'.  7V  /.ajiina,  July,  1894. 

A  Note  on  the  Purchase  of  Alaska,  /;'.  D.  Sawyer, 
Aug.,  18%. 

Alexander  Baranof,  Arthur  Inkersley,  July 
1897. 

Mining  on  the  Klondike,  ilear^e  Chapman,  Sept., 
1897. 

Alaska  by  Land  and  Sea,  f.inea/n  Cut /i ran,  .17.  />., 
Sept.,  1897. 


Guesses  at  the   Riddle  of   Existence1 

A  DESTRUCTIVE  book,  fit  for  gloomy  souls  such  as 
the  well  known  and  talented  author  has  come  to  be. 
It  leaves  the  reader  uncertain  as  to  what  he  himself 

1  Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence.  By  Goldwiti 
Smith.  D.  C.  L.  Macmillan  &  Co.:  New  York:  1897. 


should  hold  or  what  the  Professor's  real  mind  is  upon 
the  subjects  treated.  These  are  five  in  number:  Ex- 
istence in  Itself,  the  Old  Testament,  a  Future  Life, 
Miracles,  Morality  and  Theism,  and  are  commentaries 
on  well  known  works.  If  one  has  read  "  Social  Evolu- 
tion," by  Kidd,  "  The  Ascent  of  Man,"  by  Drummond, 
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and  "  Foundations  of  Belief,''  by  Balfour,  then  he  should 
read  the  Professor's  criticism  herewith  given.  They 
are  but  guessers,  and  yet  one  is  compelled  to  say  that 
he  is  worse  off  than  they.  "  Lux  Mundi  "  seems  to  give 
him  cause  for  some  modicum  of  pleasure,  because  in 
that  writ,  the  old  beliefs  are  tampered  with.  Salmond's 
"  Immortality  "  comes  under  the  ban,  only  to  leave  us 
utterly  in  the  dark.  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  and  the 
"  Science  of  Ethics  "  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  melan- 
choly spirit.  It  is  a  pity,  well  nigh  universally  felt, 
that  so  gifted  a  man  should  have  become  so  great  a 
pessimist.  The  key-note  of  all  from  his  pen  is  one 
that  jars  on  the  nerves  of  men  who  feel  the  strong 
healthy  throb  of  life  within  them.  Why  labor  only  to 
destroy?  The  time  is  not  yet  past  when  man  can  put 
forth  his  hand  to  build.  To  the  layman  the  field  of 
theology  is  open;  for  it  is  of  no  more  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  clergy  than  to  him:  but  the  layman 
has  something  more  to  do  than  to  show  up  with 
slightly  veiled  scorn  what  he  may  think  to  be  "old 
wives'  fables,"  he  should  give  at  the  same  time  what 
to  him  appears  to  be  the  truth. 

The  Gadfly1 

'/'he  (iaijly  is  like  the  play  "Secret  Service":  you 
cannot  criticise  while  you  are  under  its  spell.  After 
you  have  finished  the  book,  you  may  think  the  feeling 
of  the  son  for  the  father  was  hysterically  sentimental; 
but  you  do  not  stop  to  think  while  you  are  with  them. 
It  is  a  book  to  take  off  by  yourself,  for  you  want  no 
interruptions  while  reading  it.  Your  own  life  drops 
away,  and  you  are  enveloped  in  the  personality  of  the 
Gadfly.  It  would  be  more  than  useless  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  the  story;  for  nothing  but  the  book  itself 
could  give  any  idea  of  the  absorbing  interest  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last  line;  and  when  the  cover  is  closed 
the  spell  still  remains. 

How  to  Keep  Young-' 

No  WOMAN  —  or  man  even  —  wants  to  grow  old. 
Every  woman,  whether  possessing  it  or  not,  realizes 
the  power  of  beauty  and  attractiveness.  To  keep  the 
freshness  of  youth  is  the  great  desire  of  all,  and  no 
person  can  read  Dorothy  Quigley's  pretty  little  volume, 
How  to  Air/  ypiing,  without  getting  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, the  practise  of  which  will  much  aid  to  push 
away  the  onward  march  of  time.  It  is  not  cosmetics 
that  Miss  Quigley  advises  —  but  exercise,  both  bodily 
and  mental.  The  book  is  delightfully  written,  and  is 
full  of  sound  sense. 


'The  Gadfly.  By  E.  L.  Voynich.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company:  1897. 

•JHow  to  Keep  Young.  By  Dorothy  Quigley.  E.  P. 
Dutton  £  Company:  New  York:  1897.  Price  seventy- 
.five  cents. 


The  Advanced  Music  Reader' 

1'lit-  Adv.tiifcd  .1///J/V  Reader,  by  Messrs.  Ripley 
and  Tapper  of  Boston,  the  last  and  most  advanced  of 
the  Natural  Course  in  Music  by  these  authors,. is  a 
beautiful  volume  in  binding  and  typography,  but  es- 
pecially in  exquisite  poetry  and  the  graceful  musical 
settings  which  lift  this  book  much  above  the  ordinary- 
level  of  such  works. 

Original  poems  by  American  authors,  such  as  Mrs, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  among  many  others  of  greater 
and  less  merit,  grace  its  pages. 

The  music  is  of  the  highest  character,  from  such 
composers  as  Schubert,  Raff,  Haydn,  and  Mendelssohn, 
skilfully  arranged  and  adapted  by  the  authors. 

The  unison  solfeggios  for  training  the  voice  and 
for  elementary  reading,  scattered  throughout  the 
book,  are  very  valuable  for  school  work  and  present 
no  greater  difficulties  than  are  necessary  to  advanced 
classes.  It  would  be  a  very  useful  book  for  adult 
choral  classes,  as  the  harmonization  is  complete. 

The  chromatic  character  of  some  of  the  accompani- 
ments might  be  objected  to  by  some  voice  trainers, 
but  these  can  be  omitted  as  they  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  necessary  exercises.  Altogether  it  is 
a  work  which  will  undoubtedly  meet,  with  warm  wel- 
come from  those  who  train  "the  human  voice  di- 
vine. " 

Briefer   Notice 

THE  author  of  /.<;:.//«.>• 4  (of  whom  it  is  whispered, 
that  Lucas  Cleve  is  only  a  nom  de  plume,  and  the 
writer  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  English  lord)  has 
given  us  a  novel  entirely  acceptable,  not  only  for  its 
literary  merit  but  for  the  reverent  manner  in  which 
the  great  Bible  narrative  is  handled.  The  bobk  is  a 
notable  addition  to  literature  which  centers  around  the 
last  months  of  Christ's  life  on  earth,  and  will  be  en- 
joyed as  well  by  the  readers  of  romance  as  by  the 
biblical  student  and  lover  of  Gospel  narratives. 

.lit  .S'.v/rr  //.,"'  issued  by  the  Educational  Publish- 
lishing  Company,  contains  twenty-four  portraits  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  beautifully  executed 
and  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper.  They  measure 
eight  inches  by  ten,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  neat  port- 
folio. 

•The  Advanced  Music  Reader.  By  Frederic  H.  Ripley 
and  Thomas  Tapper.  American  Book  Company:  New 
York:  1897.  Price  $i. 

^I.azarus.  A  Story  of  the  World's  Great  Mystery.  By 
Lucas  Cleve.  E.  P.  Dutton  (&  Company:  New  York: 
1897.  Price  $1.50. 

^Presidentsof  the  United  States.  Educational  Publish- 
ing Company:  Sail  Francisco:  1897,  Price,  $i  50. 
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IT  is  well  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  be- 
fore becoming  too  censorious.  For  years  New  Yorkers 
have  felt  they  had  a  grudge  against  Manager  A.  M. 
Palmer,  because  when  he  took  possession  of  Wallack's 
Theater  he  changed  the  name  to  "  Palmer's."  People 
have  a  strong  and  tender  feeling  for  their  footlight 
favorites,  and  there  was  always  a  sense  of  resentment 
toward  the  man  who  apparently  tried  to  smother  a 
name  as  dear  to  the  public  as  that  of  "Wallack." 
Now  comes  the  information  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  anx- 
ious to  keep  the  name,  but  the  Wallack  heirs  insisted 
on  having  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  use  of 
the  name.  This  is  a  price  that  would  cause  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  to  pause  a  moment  before  com- 
mitting himself. 

THERE  is  announced  a  volume  containing  M'wuria/s 
of  William  Cranf/i  /ivtii/,  />n,  </<>>•  nf  the  Harvard 
(.W/i\Y  Obttnmtorji  IS/fti-  ~tf,  aiiii of  hi*  st>n,  (.ifor^t1 
rhillips  /faint,  Dtrtctor  of  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
<,<  r  •»/,»•_}',  /A'JS-C/7,  by  Edward  S.  Holden,  Director  of 
the  Lick  Observatory.  It  is  to  be  published  at  the 
cost  of  the  daughters  of  George  Bond,  by  ('.  A.  Mur- 
dock  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  by  Lemcke  &  Buchner, 
New  York.  Doctor  Holden  says:  — 

No  adequate  biography  of  either  of  the  Bonds  is 
available.  At  the  request  of  the  daughters  of  George 
Bond,  I  have  undertaken  to  arrange  the  manuscript 
material  in  their  hands  in  an  orderly  form.  The  con- 
tents are:  Chapter  I,  Life  of  W.  C.  Bond,  1789-1859; 
II,  Life  of  G.  P.  Bond,  182i>-18(i5;  III,  Selections  from 
the  Diaries  of  George  Bond;  IV,  Selections  from  the 
Correspondence  of  George  Bond;  V,  Account  of  the 
Scientific  Work  of  the  Bonds;  Appendixes,  giving  a 
complete  list  of  their  published  writings;  and  Index  of 
Proper  Names. 

The  book  will  be  illustrated.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
kindness  of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  Director  of  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory,  to  reproduce  two  fine 
steel  engravings  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1858,  and  of 
the  nebula  of  Orion,  from  the  plates  of  the  Annals 
H.  C.  0.  A  small  edition  only  will  be  issued.  The 
price  of  a  single  copy,  bound  in  cloth,  including  post- 
age, will  be  two  dollars. 


MR.  EDMUND  GOSSE  deplores  the  fact  that  men  of 
such  brilliant  intellect  as  Stevenson,  Grant  Allen, 
George  Moore,  Stanley  Weyman,  and  others,  should  be 
drawn  from  their  metiers  of  essayist,  philosopher, 
scientist,  or  critic,  by  the  popular  demand  for  novels. 

To  an  extent  Mr.  Gosse  is  right.  From  one  point 
of  view  it  is  sad  to 'see  the  individual  step  down  sev- 
eral rungs  of  tha  intellectual  ladder  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  multitude.  And  yet,  putting  aside  all  money 
needs  (which  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  shaping  of 
lives),  does  not  the  greater  good  to  the  greater  num- 
ber more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  to  the  individ- 
ual? Has  not  Stevenson  through  his  novels  reached 
thousands  who  would  never  knowingly  have  read  an 
essay,  but  who.  having  once  tasted  the  intoxicating 
pleasure  of  the  feast  he  sets  before  them,  go  on  hun- 
grily devouring  all  he  has  ever  written  until  they  find 
themselves  catching  their  breath  over  "  Virginibus 
Puerisque,"  which  they  are  reading,  not  because  it  is 
is  an  essay,  but  because  Stevenson  wrote  it?  Many 
who  are  absorbed  while  reading  George  Moore's  pow- 
erful novels,  do  not  realize  that  they  are  studying  so- 
ciology. Yet  their  eyes  will  never  again  be  quite 
closed  to  the  association  of  cause  and  effect,  or  the 
laws  of  heredity.  Again,  has  not  Stanley  Weyman 
roused  a  dormant  love  of  history  as  surely  as  "  Henry 
Esmond  "  urged  its  readers  on  to  Macaulay?  How- 
ever anxious  we  may  be  to  meet  strangers,  we  are 
much  more  pleased  when  we  come  across  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Thus  the  average  mind  will  read  with 
avidity  a  criticism  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  or  a  scien- 
tific article  by  Grant  Allen,  because  they  are  old 
friends  who  have  brought  into  our  lives  people  that 
have  interested  us  and  that  we  have  lived  with.  All 
the  world  cannot  be  highly  intellectual  or  scientific  or 
philosophical;  and  if,  in  the  rush  of  living  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  a  few  of  the  loftier  intellects  will 
give  to  the  large  and  busy  majority  glimpses  of  a 
higher  life  and  suggestions  from  which  noble  deeds 
may  spring,  is  it  not  a  case  of  being  blessed  to  give 
and  blessed  to  receive? 
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"GOD   BRING  THE   GOOD  SHIP   SAFE  TO   PORT' 

pKOM  where  the  north  keeps  frozen  state, 
Or  where  palm-shadowed  islands  dream, 

Or  where  dun  camels  bore  her  freight 
To  shores  where  ancient  cities  gleam, 
Or  from  rich  marts  where  engines  scream, 

She  comes  to  us  who  fondly  wait, 

Impatient  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

Charles  <S'. 
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EXPLORING    IN    NORTHERN    JUNGLES 


111.— GREAT    CENTRAL    LAKE    AND    THE    ALBERN1    DISTRICT 


By  W.  W.  BOLTON  AND  J.  W.  LAINC 


HE  delight  of  a  traveler 
is  great  when,  after 
days  of  journeying 
and  keen  expecta- 
tion, he  first  sights  a 
long-looked-for  ob- 
ject. Such  were  our 
feelings  on  reaching 
the  head  of  Great 
Central  lake.  This  is 
an  ideal  spot  for 
a  month's  sojourn, 
where  the  tastes  of 
»._?'  the  artist,  the  hunter, 

the     fisherman,    and 
the  mountaineer,  can 

be  gratified  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  only 
difficulty  being  its  inaccessibility.  The 
trout  fishing  is  superb.  Two  mountain 
streams  flow  into  the  lake,  and  where  these 
mingle  their  flood  with  its  waters  innumer- 
able trout  were  seen,  running  up  to  six  and 
eight  pounds.  We  captured  fifteen  before 
breakfast,  the  smallest  weighing  two  and 
the  largest  four  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
delicious  eating  they  were,  pink-fleshed  and 
firm.  This  spot  in  the  month  of  May  would 
be  a  veritable  anglers'  paradise. 

Great  Central  lake  is,  as  the  name  would 
somewhat  imply,  the  largest  in  the  island, 
and  we  computed  its  length  at  thirty  miles. 
At  its  foot  Mount  Arrowsmith  stands  guard, 
at  its  head  Split  mountain.  Between  these 
two  sentinels  the  lake  twists  and  turns,  and 


its  course  is  so  devious  that  it  is  difficult 
even  to  discover  its  general  direction. 

The  scenery  here  has  lost  its  grandeur. 
There  are  few  bold  precipices  of  rocks  run- 
ning sheer  to  its  edge,  no  waterfalls  dash- 
ing and  hurling  themselves  from  giddy 
heights.  Its  low  hills  are  thickly  covered 
with  timber  of  no  great  size,  and  we  missed 
that  majestic  background  of  snowy  mount- 
ain peaks,  which,  in  the  north,  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  beauty. 

Three  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake, 
facing  southwest,  we  came  quite  by  acci- 
dent upon  a  curious  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tion, deeply  engraved  upon  the  face  of  a 
sloping  rock.  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted, 
from  the  worn  surface  of  the  cutting. 


INDIAN    ROCK     INSCRIPTION,    ON   GREAT   CENTRAL   LAKE 


(Copyright,  1897,  ty  OVEKLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY) 

Brown,  Meese  &  Craddock,  S.  F. 


All    rights    reserved 
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BRIDGE    BCILDING   ON    THE    ROAD   TO   MINERAL   CREEK. 
ALBERN! 

What  it  represented,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Suggestions  were  hazarded  of  music, 
slaves,  fish,  and  trees,  logs,  and  seven- 
branched  candlesticks,  all  combined  —  the 
last  named  naturally  coming  from  the  brain 
of  the  reverend  member  of  the  party.  The 
rock  was  photographed  and  a  sketch  made, 
and  the  Alberni  Indians  were  consulted  on 
arrival,  but  they  were  unable  to  elucidate 
its  meaning.  The  sketch  was  forwarded  to 
Professor  Franz  Boas  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  who  is  perhaps 
as  deeply  versed  as  any  man  living  in  Van- 
couver Indian  lore.  His  opinion  is  that  it 
is  identical  in  age  and  character  with  one 
he  saw  on  Sproat's  lake,  and  is  probably 
the  work  of  an  extinct  race  of  Indians  who 
were  known  to  inhabit  this  lake  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

If  it  is  desired  to  interpret  the  records 
of  this  particular  tribe,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  familiar  with  all  the  features  of  their 
life.  The  various  tribes  of  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  attribute  all  their  carvings  to 
their  deity,  Quotiath,  but  they  are  unable 
even  to  guess  at  their  meaning.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  the  lakes  of  the  interior 
were  visited  by  Indians  at  the  time  when 
they  fasted  and  prayed  in  the  wilderness, 
until  they  believed  spirits  appeared  to 
them.  It  is  also  known  that  several  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  coast  left  records  of  such 
events  on  rocks,  either  painted  or  sculpt- 
ured. The  traditions  of  the  Indians  of 
Vancouver  island  often  refer  to  revelations 
made  at  their  lakes,  particularly  those 
above  the  Nimpkeesh  river,  but  it  is  also 
known  that  one  clan  of  the  Nimpkeesh  had 


their  villages  in  early  times  very  far  up  the 
river. 

Professor  Boas  thinks  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  for  certain  what  the  carving  means.  It 
may  represent  a  canoe  with  thwarts,  but 
that  would  hardly  explain  the  central  slant- 
ing bar;  or  it  may  be  a  tally  or  a  record  of 
a  certain  number  of  feasts.  Mr.  Joseph 
Mackay,  of  the  Indian  Office  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  is  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
scription is  in  commemoration  of  the  dead 
whose  remains  had  been  deposited  in  boxes 
on  a  tree  for  security  from  predatory  ani- 
mals. The  tree  was  probably  burned  by 
forest  fires,  with  the  boxes  and  their  con- 
tents, and  the  nearest  relatives  adopted  the 
plan  of  keeping  their  friends  in  remem- 
brance by  carving  this  inscription  on  the 
site  of  the  tree. 

Each  box  was  represented  by  double  lines; 
the  cross  beam  was  lashed  to  the  tree  by 
withes  and  supported  a  stage  for  ladders, 
as  the  latter  would  not  reach  the  sites  of 
the  higher  boxes  from  the  ground.  In  the 
course  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Mackay  be- 
fore the  Natural  History  Society  of  British 
Columbia,  he  called  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indian  at  the  period  when  these 
marks  were  probably  made,  and  to  certain 
strong  points  in  his  character  and  habits  of 
thought  which  even  now  are  still  prominent, 
and  may  readily  be  observed  even  under  his 
present  altered  surroundings. 

The  Indian  [he  said]  is  but  little  hampered  with  con- 
ventionalisms, he  is  a  creature  of  circumstances.  His 
movements  are  mainly  actuated  by  expediency,  and  in 
carrying  out  his  objects  he  applies  to  his  use  such 
means  as  may  be  most  conveniently  within  his  reach. 
If  he  be  in  want  of  food  and  have  neither  arms  nor 
fishing  tackle,  he  will  kill  grouse  by  throwing  stones 
at  them,  or  drown  the  marmot  out  of  his  hole  by  lead- 
ing water  into  it,  or  failing  a  water  supply,  he  will 
smoke  the  animal  out.  If  he  have  water  to  cross  and 
no  suitable  vessel  to  carry  him  over,  he  will  construct 
a  raft  of  dry  wood  with  willow  or  cedar  withes  ami 
cross  on  that,  or  in  the  spring  time  when  stranded 
floes  of  ice  abound  along  the  shores,  he  will  push  one 
afloat  and  use  that  to  take  him  over.  He  shows  great 
regard  for  his  deceased  relatives  and  reverence  for  the 
dead  in  general.  He  believes  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  haunt  the  localities  in  which  their  bodies  are 
sepulchered.  that  those  of  his  enemies  if  angered  by 
the  desecration  of  their  remains  might  cause  him  un- 
told injury,  and  that  the  souls  of  his  friends,  if  their 
mortal  remains  be  neglected,  might  fail  to  assist  him 
in  his  daily  vocations,  as  he  believes  they  do  when  they 
are  not  offended. 

Before  suitable  implements  for  burying  were  ob- 
tainable by  him,  the  Indian  deposited  the  remains  of 
his  departed  friends  where  they  were  leant  liable  to 
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be  disturbed,  sometimes  on  a  high  scaffold  at  the  crest 
of  a  bald  promontory,  at  other  times  in  a  canoe  on  a 
bare,  rocky  islet;  failing  these,  a  well-grown  detached 
tree  with  all  but  the  lower  branches  removed  and  the 
top  lopped  off  was  used.  The  body  immediately  after 
death  was  folded  and  bent  so  as  to  fit  into  a  box  about 
thirty  inches  in  length;  the  more  wealthy  Indians 
sometimes  cleaned  the  skeletons  after  the  flesh  had 
decayed  and  placed  the  bones  in  a  smaller  box;  some- 
times the  bones  of  several  Indians  were  placed  in  the 
same  box.  Banners  of  colored  fabrics  were  hung  at 
the  cemeteries  to  distinguish  them  and  thus  prevent 
desecration.  The  Indian  loved  to  commemorate  im- 
portant events  in  his  life  by  certain  marks  or  monu- 
ments, the  meaning  of  which  would  be  handed  down 
traditionally  by  his  descendants  until  these  last  were 
all  extinct  or  had  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; rude  figures  painted  in  red  ochre  on  the  faces  of 
sheltered  precipices,  pyramids  of  deer-horns  and  bones 
where  a  great  feast  had  been  held,  arrows  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks  where  a  battle  had  been  fought — all  these 
are  instances  of  this  habit. 

Under  their  early  conditions  few  families  existed  in 
direct  line  for  more  than  three  or  four  generations; 
murders,  raids,  intertribal  wars,  epidemic  diseases,  and 
starvation,  caused  a  constant  change  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  different  bands;  sometimes  a  band  would 
be  starved  out  by  being  prevented  access  to  their  fish- 
ing and  hunting  grounds  through  the  enmity  of  power- 
ful neighbors. 

Whatever  the  elucidation  of  this  rock  in- 
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scription  may  be,  it  was  an  extremely  inter- 
esting discovery  and  numerous  inquiries 
from  anthropological,  antiquarian,  and  royal 
societies  in  Europe,  America,  and  Austral- 
asia, have  been  made  regarding  it. 

The  totems  of  the  Vancouver  Indians  are 
everybody's  wonder,  and  their  history  is 
interesting  and  instructive. 

When  a  child  is  born,  a  bird  or  beast  is 
given  to  it  as  a  guardian  angel.  The  name 
of  any  animal  which  the  child  can  pronounce 
after  attempting  to  talk,  or  when  crawling 
about,  the  first  bird  or  beast  that  crosses 
its  path,  is  given  as  its  totem.  These  names 
which  one  at  a  time  become  the  child's  are 
often  of  a  common  character.  When  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  save  money  and  ac- 
quire property,  these  treasures  are  passed 
over  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  as  a  gift.  At 
such  times  the  members  of  the  tribe  assem- 
ble at  a  great  dance,  and  the  chief  presents 
the  child  with  a  new  name  and  a  higher 
rank  and  a  crest  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  it.  This  usually  happens  to  a  girl  in  her 
teens.  The  mother  invariably  has  a  crest 
which  she  transmits  to  her  child. 
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The  father's  crest,  on  the  other  hand, 
goes  for  nothing  and  is  never  perpetuated. 
This  custom  goes  back  beyond  history  or 
tradition,  probably  thousands  of  years.  If 
a  man  builds  a  house  after  taking  to  him- 
self a  wife,  he  pays  ten  blankets  for  the 
beams  of  his  roof,  and  ten  for  the  totem 
posts.  The  carver  is  paid  ten  blankets  for 
every  fathom  of  their  length,  so  that  a 
totem  post  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  costs  a 
considerable  sum.  If  the  builder  be  a  bear, 
a  bear  ornaments  the  lowest  part  of  his 
totem,  above  that  are  carved  the  husband's 
crests  or  that  of  any  secret  society  to 
which  he  belongs.  Then  comes  his  wife's, 
and  to  top  them  all  her  phratry  or  brother- 
hood, usually  some  bird,  the  raven  or  the 
eagle. 

The  totem  post  is  literally  the  family 
tree;  it  reveals  to  the  Indian  at  least,  who 
is  versed  in  the  secret  of  its  heraldry,  all 
the  life  history  of  the  family  whose  dwell- 
ing it  adorns,  and  it  may  have  some  con- 
nection in  its  origin  with  primitive  tree 
worship. 

•  In  the  fantastic  totem  post  of  Alert 
bay,  the  lowest  figure  is  supposed  to  be 
the  head  of  a  fish,  on  the  top  is  the  soaring 
figure  of  an  eagle.  We  learn  from  this 
that  the  owner  of  the  house  to  which  it  is 
attached  came  from  a  fish,  then  took  to 
himself  a  wife  from  the  eagle  tribe  of  man- 
kind. Then  reading  downward  we  discern 
that  the  eldest  son  of  the  fish  and  the  eagle 
married  into  the  whale  tribe,  and  so  on  up 
to  date. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  charms  by  the 
Indians,  when  we  were  at  Friendly  cove  on 
Nootka  sound  we  were  told  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Brabant  (who  has  lived  for  twenty- 
six  years  amongst  the  West  Coast  Indians) 
of  an  old  Indian  woman  who  had  died,  and 
as  is  customary,  was  put  into  a  box  made 
of  cedar  planks,  and  then  taken  to  a  cave 
close  to  the  village. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  Noot- 
kas  differ  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  way  of 
burying  their  dead  from  the  other  tribes  of 
the  coast.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  other 
tribes,  squeeze  the  body  while  it  is  still 
warm  into  a  box,  then  hoist  it  on  the 
branches  of  trees  or  some  prominent  rock 
or  island;  the  idea  being  that  of  respect 
for  the  dead  to  prevent  wolves  or  dogs  from 
feeding  on  the  corpse. 

The  Mowachats, —  often  called   Nootkas 


by  the  whites, —  however,  have  close  to 
their  village  a  cave  which  they  use  as  burial 
ground,  and  it  was  in  it  that  the  body  of 
the  old  woman  was  placed.  That  she  was 
really  dead  when  placed  there  is  not  quite 
certain,  for  last  year  a  young  woman  was 
supposed  to  have  died  in  childbirth.  She 
was  put  into  a  box,  and  next  day  an  old  In- 
dian heard  her  crying  and  groaning  in  the 
recesses  of  the  cave,  where  she  had  been 
laid  to  rest.  Very  few  of  the  Nootkas  die 
in  their  houses, —  they  are  put  out  of  the 
house,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  allowed  to 
perish  in  misery. 

But  to  return  to  the  old  Indian  woman. 
The  day  after  her  death,  three  Indians,  the 
leader  being  Chief  McQuinna,  stealthily  en- 
tered the  "  Cave  of  the  Dead."  They  broke 
open  the  box  used  as  a  coffin  for  the  old 
woman,  and  then  and  there  proceeded  to 
cut  some  choice  pieces  from  her  chest  and 
other  parts  of  her  body,  and  having  accom- 
plished their  work,  retired  as  noiselessly  as 
they  had  entered — each  one  to  his  place, 
let  us  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  term,  that 
of  private  deration.*,  which  Chief  McQuinna 
—  and  he  is  not  the  only  one  —  has  in  the 
bush,  where  he  keeps  his  "  charms  "  and  re- 
pairs from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the 
winter  season,  to  pray  and  worship.  There 
he  keeps  the  skull  of  many  an  old  warrior, 
a  mighty  hunter,  or  medicine  man,  and 
holds  converse  with  them  as  though  they 
were  alive,  ordering  them  to  grant  him  vic- 
tory over  his  enemies  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  He  asks  them  to  give  him  an 
abundance  of  whales,  sea-otters,  and  bear- 
skins, and  prays  for  a  long  life  and  ever- 
lasting exemption  from  sickness. 

Thus  it  was  with  a  special  object  that  he 
and  his  friends  mutilated  the  body  of  the 
old  woman.  This  custom  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  many  Indians,  seeing  their 
end  approach,  ask  their  friends  that  they 
be  taken  away  before  death  —  the  idea  of 
mutilation  after  death  being  a  thought  too 
repulsive  even  for  an  Indian. 

Do  Indians  believe  in  the  Unseen?  Un- 
doubtedly. But  they  are  a  mysterious 
people,  and  the  more  they  are  studied,  the 
more  convincing  proofs  they  give  that  no 
white  man  has  ever  fathomed  the  inmost 
heart  of  an  Indian.  Indians  believe  in  a 
Being  who  gives  them  food,  to  whom  they 
pray,  but  in  most  cases  they  attribute  to  a 
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man  or  woman  —  this  is  hereditary  —  the 
credit  for  the  gifts  obtained.  So  they  have 
in  Nootka  a  man  who  causes  the  presence 
of  the  herring  and  the  herring  spawn  at 
the  proper  season.  Another  claims  the 
honor,  and  gets  the  credit,  of  making  the 
dog  salmon  approach  and  ascend  the  rivers. 
Indians  believe  in  a  future  existence  after 
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death.  We  were  told  of  a  young  man  who 
caught  a  sea-otter  and  attributed  his  good 
luck  to  his  mother  who  had  died  a  short 
time  before;  this  he  told  at  a  feast  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  tribe.  They  also 
pray  to  the  dead.  An  old  medicine  woman 
is  known  frequently  to  enter  the  "  Cave  of 
the  Dead,"  and  to  have  been  heard  dis- 
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tinctly  to  ask  one  or  more  of  the  dead  there 
to  be  found,  to  cure  a  little  boy  who  was 
very  sick,  and  whom  she  was  by  her  super- 
stitious practises  trying  to  restore  to  health 
and  happiness. 

The  marriages  of  the  Nootkas  are  as  a 
rule  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  young 
people.  The  boys  are  married  as  young  as 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  girls  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  age  of  puberty,  some  of  them 
before  thirteen.  A  girl  whose  mother  and 
father  are  alive  is  preferred  to  an  or- 
phan, yet  the  mother-in-law  is  as  objection- 
able an  article  as  with  the  whites  in  many 
cases.  Hut  the  Indian  is  essentially  a  spec- 
ulator. Therefore,  the  parents  of  the  young 
man  are  in  favor  of  a  girl  whose  parents 
are  alive,  because  they  argue  that  these 
parents  will  continue  to  support  their 
daughter  by  giving  her  presents,  clothing 
and  other  useful  articles. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  preceded  by 
gifts  of  money  or  presents,  but  it  is  not  a 
real  bargain, —  that  is  to  say,  an  Indian  does 
not  really  buy  a  wife  for  his  son,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  The  money  and  pres- 


ents are  a  mere  show,  to  prove  that  the  can- 
didate is  in  earnest;  they  are  also  a  means 
of  flattery,  as  the  greater  the  chief  whose 
daughter  is  asked  in  marriage,  the  more 
numerous  are  the  presents,  but  when  the 
girl  is  given  up  in  marriage,  all  the  money 
and  presents  are  returned  some  time  or 
other,  or  other  presents  are  substituted. 
So  the  gifts  are  virtually  a  matter  of  cer- 
emony. 

Indian  marriages  are  not  indissoluble, 
although  the  Nootkas  seldom  separate,  espe- 
cially if  their  union  is  blessed  with  children. 
Polygamy  is  becoming  rare  and  only  three 
follow  that  custom  in  Nootka  at  the  present 
time,  McQuinna  being  one  of  them. 

These  people  relate  many  interesting  facts 
about  the  presence  of  the  Franciscan  Fath- 
ers in  their  midst  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  sing  several  of  their  hymns  in  Spanish, 
describe  the  celebration  of  religious  feasts, 
such  as  Christmas,  and  give  numerous  de- 
tails about  the  Spanish  settlement  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  Reverend  Father  Brabant  has  spent 
the  last  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  inChris- 
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tianizing  and  raising  the  status  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Nootka  sound,  and  is  much  be- 
loved by  them.  In  his  opinion  they  are  ex- 
tremely backward  compared  with  the  other 
reservations  in  the  island.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  old  men 
and  women,  and  with  such  people  much  pro- 
gress cannot  be  made.  They  have  very  few 
children,  and  the  latter  are  decreasing  all 
the  time.  Consequently,  after  a  couple  of 


was  pleasure  after  a  satiety  of  wilderness, 
to  see  at  least  some  arable  land  and  tread 
firmly  on  an  actual  road. 

This  lake  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  like 
a  long  arm  and  a  short  one  crossed,  twenty 
miles  in  length,  surrounded  by  low  hills  with 
their  ubiquitous  firs,  higher  ranges  standing 
some  distance  back.  Excellent  fishing  is 
reported  at  the  head  and  foot. 

Alberni  is  a  busy  place,  for  it  is  the  cen- 
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generations  comparatively  few  of  them  will 
be  left. . 

Our  journey  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake  was  made  pleasantly  enough  with 
the  advantage  of  a  dead  calm,  and  we 
reached  Stamps  river,  which  flows  out  at 
the  fort,  nine  hours  after  the  start.  This 
river  soon  becomes  the  Alberni  river,  and 
near  by  is  a  lagoon,  where  we  bade  good- 
by  to  the  water  and  made  for  the  woods, 
striking  a  rough  trail  of  four  miles,  which 
brought  us  to  Sproat's  lake.  We  had  now 
reached  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  and  it 


ter  of  both  a  mining  and  a  farming  country. 
It  lies  at  the  head  of  the  canal  of  the  same 
name,  and  besides  its  easy  approach  by 
water,  there  is  a  wagon  road  all  the  way  to 
Nanaimo,  a  distance  of  fifty-four  miles, 
over  which  a  stage  runs  weekly.  It  also 
possesses  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  outer  world,  has  its  hotels  and  stores, 
its  wharf  and  school,  and  a  young  Presby- 
terian "  holJs  the  fort "  religiously.  Here, 
also,  is  an  industrial  school  for  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  civilization  has  reached  the  pres- 
ent day  culminating  point,  in  that  the 
"  bike  "  has  its  ardent  followers. 
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The  Alberni  river  is  a  lovely  stream,  find- 
ing its  placid  way  amid  much  arable  land, 
and  giving  the  nascent  town  the  purest  of 
drinking  water.  What  with  the  farmer 
and  the  miner,  the  woodman  and  the  or- 
chardist,  the  fisherman  and  the  cattle  dealer, 
there  is  a  great  future  before  Alberni,  and 
before  long  will  be  seen  the  entry  of  the 
iron  horse,  and  those  silent  forests  will  re- 
sound with  its  tramp  and  yell. 

While  up  to  a  few  months  ago  the  Koote- 
nai  mining  district  monopolized  the  atten- 
tion of  outside  capitalists,  it  has  gradually 
become  better  known  that  on  Vancouver 
island  there  is  mineral  wealth  that  will  call 
equal  attention  to  it.  It  was  uphill  work 
for  Kootenai  to  gain  its  just  recognition, 
and  so  will  it  be  for  Alberni.  Extensive  de- 
velopment work  is  being  done  on  mineral 
claims  in  the  district,  a  large  area  of  which 
is  threaded  by  veins  carrying  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  The  indications  from  surface 
rock  are  very  encouraging,  while  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  claims,  —  many  being  on  deep 
water,  —  cheap  transport  charges,  an  un- 
limited supply  of  coke,  abundance  of  wood 
and  water,  and  mild  climate  throughout  the 
year,  are  advantages  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  mining  investors. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  York  hy- 
draulic claim  on  China  creek,  which  is 
worked  on  Californian  principles.  Near  the 
upper  end  a  dam  has  been  built,  and  the 
creek  water  directed  into  a  flume,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  long,  to  a  pressure  box,  the 
water  then  passed  through  a  twenty-two- 
inch  pipe,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
with  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
and  is  delivered  through  a  seven-inch 
monitor  with  force  equal  to  418  horse 
power.  The  flume  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  engineering  skill.  At  the  upper 
end  the  entire  structure  is  supported  on 
chains  driven  into  the  face  of  the  blutf 
(called  bracket  work)  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  —  about  thirty- 
five  feet  above  China  creek.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  timber  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  flume,  which  is 
six  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep.  There  are 
only  three  of  the  same  kind  in  California. 
One  at  the  Pliocene  mine  at  Cherokee  in  Hutte 
county,  another  at  the  Milton  mine  in 
Nevada  county,  and  a  third  at  the  Irriga- 
tion Ditch  in  Southern  California.  With 
water  power  such  as  this  in  a  California 


mine,  a  vast  fortune  could  be  made.  The 
large  Le  Grande  company  in  Trinity  county 
is  building  a  ditch  twenty-eight  miles  long- 
to  bring  water  to  their  mine,  tunneling  a 
mile  through  the  mountains. 

The  tramway  for  timber  deserves  a  pas- 
sing notice.  It  is  built  on  railroad  princi- 
ples, set  in  ties  with  three  rails;  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tramway  is  a  space  of  sixty-six 
feet,  which  has  four  rails  to  enable  the  cars 
to  pass  each  other,  the  entire  work  being 
done  by  gravity,  the  loaded  car  down  tak- 
ing the  empty  car  up.  Forty  thousand  feet 
of  reserve  lumber  is  stored  there.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  the  derrick  used  in 
moving  bowlders  and  stumps  of  trees.  The 
boom  is  adjustable  to  the  maximum  length 
of  ninety  feet,  and  for  our  benefit  a  rock  of 
six  tons  was  dumped  into  the  creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  with 
the  greatest  ease.  This  is  operated  by 
water  power  and  is  in  charge  of  one  man. 
About  thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  this  property. 

The  capacity  of  the  flume  is  six  thousand 
inches,  and  it  is  intended  to  work  two  mon- 
itors with  which  to  handle  twenty-five  hun- 
dred to  thirty-five  hundred  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  daily. 

The  creek  has  been  worked  by  Chinamen 
-  hence  its  name  —  in  their  primitive  way 
for  years,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  anx- 
ious to  return  indicates  that  the  supply  of 
gold  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Owing  to  a 
disastrous  fire  last  year,  in  which  the  boom 
of  the  derrick  was  destroyed,  working 
operations  have  been  much  retarded. 

There  are  other  placer  claims  on  China 
creek,  notably  the  Cataract,  upon  which  con- 
siderable outlay  has  been  made,  but  through 
loss  by  fire  the  company  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  commence  working  operations. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  completed  in 
England  to  make  another  trial  of  the 
ground,  and  if  these  prove  satisfactory,  the 
mine  will  be  taken  over  by  an  English  com- 
pany and  work  resumed  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  vein  of  the  Alberni  Consolidated 
mine,  on  Mineral  hill,  in  which  Mr.  James 
Dunsmuir  is  largely  interested,  has  been 
proved  to  be  large  and  rich.  A  three- 
stamp  mill  has  been  erected  on  the  creek, 
and  a  road  two  miles  long  built,  connecting 
the  mine  with  the  mill.  A  trial  test  of 
fourteen  tons  of  the  ore  put  through  lately 
gave  $529.40,  which  is  thirty-eight  dol- 
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lars  in  free  gold  to  the  ton,  leaving  out  of 
the  question  the  concentrates,  which  would 
add  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  more.  It  is 
contemplated  to  put  up  a  twenty-stamp 
mill.  Mineral  creek  will  be  connected  this 
year  with  Alberni  on  sea  water  by  a  fine 
wagon  road,  so  that  communication  for 
shipping  is  excellent. 

The  Golden  Eagle  gold  quaif.z  lode  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  all  the  Alberni 
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mines,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of  China 
creek,  about  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Al- 
berni and  thirteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  It  is  now  bonded  to  Lord  Fingal 
and  a  London  syndicate.  A  general  sample 
of  the  ore  has  given  an  average  of  $8.26 
in  gold  and  36  cents  silver  per  ton,  across 
seven  feet  of  quartz. 

King  Solomon's  Mine  is  a  valuable  mine 
in  the  sky;  it  is  hard  to  reach,  and  tests 
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the  powers  of  a  mountaineer.  The  trail 
starts  from  McQuillan's  cabin  in  the  basin, 
and  is  like  walking  up  the  side  of  a  house, 
ascending  zigzag  to  the  height  of  twelve 
hundred  feet  to  the  snow  line,  thence  up 
the  snow  for  eight  hundred  feet,  the  tunnel 
of  the  mine  being  situated  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  divide,  facing  due 
north  and  running  north  and  south.  Latest 
assays  of  the  ore  give  an  average  of 
seventy-seven  dollars  in  gold  to  the  ton,  the 
nature  of  the  ore  being  refractory,  corn- 


canal.  This  is  a  large  vein  275  feet  wide, 
which  runs  into  a  mountain  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Barclay  sound.  It  is  naturally 
exposed  by  the  Sarita  river  for  its  full 
width,  and  the  owners  have  uncovered  it  in 
half  a  dozen  places  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  A  tunnel  has  been  run  into  it, 
extending  170  feet,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
is  intended  to  crosscut  the  ledge,  which  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  class  of  ore  exist- 
ing. At  the  river's  edge  the  ore  assays 
from  five  to  twelve  per  cent  of  copper  from 
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posed  of  pyrites,  galena,  gold,  and  silver. 
The  situation  of  the  mine  is  unique,  lying 
fully  thirty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  divide 
is  unequaled.  Facing  you  south  are  the 
Hi  watches  mountains,  with  grand  snowy 
peaks;  to  the  west  Mount  Douglas,  4,245 
feet  in  height,  and  McQuillan  Peak,  4,200 
feet;  to  the  east  Mount  Saunders,  4,800 
feet,  and  Hansen  heights.  Mount  Douglas, 
from  all  accounts,  promises  to  rival  Mineral 
hill  in  mineral  wealth. 

We  also  visited  the  copper  mine  on  the 
Sarita  river,  which  flows  into  the  Alberni 


one  to  six  dollars  in  gold,  and  from  two  to 
sixteen  ounces  in  silver.  The  ore  in  the 
tunnel  is  believed  to  be  the  cap  of  a  huge 
copper  lode,  and  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  near 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  a  hundred  feet.  The 
ore  along  the  edge  of  the  Sarita  river  can- 
not be  distinguished  in  appearance  from 
that  of  the  best  Kossland  mines.  On  Santa 
Maria,  Copper  island,  and  Uchucleset  har- 
bor, there  are  large  croppings  of  similar 
ore,  of  which  rich  discoveries  have  lately 
been  made. 

The  wharf  at  the  new  township  of  Al- 
berni has  be  •  completed  during  the  past 
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year  by  Messrs.  Waterhouse  and  Penny  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Alberni  canal 
on  Stamp  harbor,  there  being  a  depth  of 
twenty-four  feet  at  dead  low  water,  thus 
giving  every  accommodation  for  freight 
and  passengers.  A  road  has  been  made  to 
the  settlement  of  Alberni  on  the  river  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  distant,  and  an  ap- 
propriation having  been  asked  for,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  new  trunk  road  connecting 
the  wharf  at  the  town  site  with  the  Duke 
of  York  mine,  which  is  so  urgently  re- 
quired, will  be  taken  in  hand  and  completed 
at  an  early  date.  This  will  shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  all  the  mines  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  reduce  the  cost  of  getting  in 
supplies,  owing  to  easy  grades  and  deep 


water  facilities.  This  harborjis  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Alberni  canal  has  a  wonderful  charm 
about  it.  Bounded  on  each  side  by  high 
mountains,  its  course  is  tortuous  and  nar- 
row, but  extraordinarily  deep;  there  is  a 
Hell's  passage  in  it,  well  named,  for  here  is 
the  narrowest  part,  where  every  day  the 
wind  whistles  and  howls  and  the  tides  tear 
through  at  furious  pace. 

Then  the  waterway  widens  out  as  it  be- 
comes Barclay  sound,  and  far  away  we  can 
see  where  the  sound  becomes  the  ocean, 
and  reaching  it,  we  float  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Pacific,  to  where  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances welcome  our  return  to  civiliza- 
tion. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    DJARA   SINGH 


A    SPIRITUAL    DETECTIVE    STORY 


BY  ALEXANDER   M.  REYNOLDS 


:  URING  the  winter  of  18—, 
there  appeared  in  New 
York  a  Thibetan  prince. 
Now  a  nobleman,  from 
whatever  country,  is 
always  an  object  of 
much  solicitude  to  American  society,  but 
when  he  comes  —  as  did  this  one  -  -  attended 
by  a  small  army  of  retainers  and  surrounded 
by  a  pomp  so  barbaric  and  splendid  as  to 
give  to  the  hotel  honored  by  his  presence 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  stage  during 
the  last  act  of  a  comic  opera,  swelldom  may 
well  be  forgiven  the  haste  with  which  it 
threw  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  new  lion. 
And  thus  Djara  Singh  was  not  like  the  or- 
dinary run  of  potentates  that  sometimes 
drift  to  the  shores  of  civilization  from  the 
mysterious  East.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  traced  an  ancestry  that  made  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Merovingian  kings  seem  mere 
parvenus,  he  was  a  pleasant,  cultivated, 
polite  fellow,  who  spoke  good  English  and 
ate  his  pie  with  a  fork  and  was  not  always 
making  odious  comparisons  between  his  six 
thousand  year  civilization  and  our  poor, 
feeble,  mushroom  growth.  It  is  true  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  doff  the  gorgeous  scar- 
let and  gold  robes  in  which  he  persisted  in 
going  about,  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  ladies  and  the  unrestrained  mirth  of 
the  hoi  piilloi,  but  all  in  all,  he  was  a  suc- 
cess and  adapted  himself  to  conditions  fairly 
well  —  for  a  prince. 

As  to  his  wealth,  it  was  reputed  fabulous. 
Not  that  any  one  seemed  to  know  much 
about  the  principality  of  Haujab  —  though 
one  man,  an  English  ex-army  officer  who 
had  seen  service  in  India,  spoke  of  it  as  a 
country  whose  only  known  products  were 
cut-throats  and  likely  looking  slave  girls; 
but  when  an  individual  wears  diamonds  as 
large  as  marbles  and  submits  without  mur- 
muring to  New  York  hotel  bills,  he  must 
have  something  behind  him  very  much  more 
tangible  than  a  protoplasmic  ancestry.  And 
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so,  throughout  the  season  he  was  the  draw- 
ing card  of  every  fashionable  gathering, 
and  was  feted  and  wined  and  dined  in  a 
manner  that  was  very  delightful  to  his  Ori- 
ental soul. 

I 

There  were   several   other   incidents  in 
New  York   that  winter,  which  were  note- 
worthy and  almost  as  interesting  to  some  ' 
members  of  the  aristocracy  as  had  been  the 
coming  of  the  Thibetan  prince. 

On  January  ^d,  there  disappeared  from  : 
the  vaults  of  the  Empire  National  Bank, 
funds  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.     The  cashier  was  arrested,  jailed,  , 
tried,  convicied  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  promptly  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

On  February  8th,  just  after  the  Miners' 
Hank  closed  for  the  day,  the  clerks  were 
startled  by  seeing  the  paying  teller  —  a 
steady,  trusted  man,  who  had  been  with  the 
concern  for  nearly  twenty  years  —  cry  out, 
rush  from  the  counter  as  though  in  pursuit 
of  some  one,  and  then  stand  gazing  with 
dumbfounded,  vacant  stare  into  the  air. 
He  was  immediately  taken  in  hand  by  his 
companions,  but  was  apparently  in  a  de- 
ranged condition,  declaring  that  he  had  seen 
the  gold  coin  on  a  tray  vanish  before  his 
very  eyes.  Investigation  showed  that  five 
thousand  dollars  had  disappeared.  The  un- 
fortunate man,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proof,  escaped  prosecution,  but  persisting 
in  his  extraordinary  statements,  was  finally 
placed  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

Two  weeks  later  ten  thousand  dollars  dis- 
appeared in  a  like  manner  from  the  private 
banking  house  of  Van  der  Morgan,  Bilt  & 
Company.  In  this  case  there  was  not  the 
slightest  clew  on  which  to  base  a  suspicion. 
The  funds  had  been  checked  over  on  being 
placed  in  the  strong  box  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  robbery,  and  on  the  following 
morning  they  were  missing.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
enter  the  vault  by  force,  and  the  time  lock 
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precluded  the  possibility  of  an  entrance 
having  been  effected  in  any  other  way. 

Public  excitement  had  by  this  time  be- 
come thoroughly  aroused.  The  police  de- 
partment had  placed  all  available  detectives 
on  the  cases,  and  every  bank  in  the  city 
was  constantly  guarded  by  corps  of  special 
officers.  In  spite  of  these  extraordinary 
precautions,  on  the  night  of  March  6th,  six 
thousand  dollars  more  vanished  from  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  watchman  employed  to 
protect  the  Celtic  National  Bank. 

One  morning,  two  days  after  this  latest 
robbery,  while  the  dumbfounded  Chief  of 
police  was  impatiently  pacing  his  office,  try- 
ing to  devise  some  explanation  of  the  oc- 
currences that  were  drawing  upon  him  the 
criticisms  of  the  public,  a  card  was  pre- 
sented by  his  orderly.  It  bore  the  name  of 
a  well  known  scientist  —  the  professor  of 
Oriental  Philosophies  in  Columbia  College 
—  the  Honorable  W.  K.  Miriam. 

Greetings  having  been  exchanged  the 
Professor  proceeded  at  once  to  business. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you,"  he  said,  "  in 
regard  to  certain  suspicions  that  have  arisen 
in  my  mind  concerning  the  robberies  that, 
as  you  doubtless  have  occasion  to  know," 
(here  the  Chief  smiled  grimly),  "  have  been 
unusually  frequent  of  late.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  bring  any  clew,  and  in  the  possibili- 
ties that  I  am  about  to  suggest  you  may  see 
so  much  that  appears  irrational  that  you 
may  not  care  to  listen  to  me  to  any  length. 
I  am  -as  you  may  know — deeply  interested 
in  matters  of  rather  an  occult  nature,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  studies  have  pursued 
investigations  on  lines  very  much  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

"Some  years  ago,  while  in  India  looking 
into  the  extraordinary  phenomena  common 
among  the  mysterious  religious  sects  of  the 
highlands  of  that  country,  I  was  the  witness 
of  certain  manifestations  of  psychic  power, 
that  convinced  me  that  while  we  are  centu- 
ries ahead  of  the  Orientals  in  all  material 
progress,  they  are  ages  in  advance  of  us  in 
all  those  arts  of  an  occult  nature. 

"  With  us  the  claim  of  any  one  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  disembodying  his  spirit 
at  once  stamps  that  person  either  as  a 
charlatan  or  a  crank,  and  yet  among  many 
of  the  sects  of  India  the  art  is  one  that  is 
so  common,  so  universally  accepted,  as  'to 
excite  little  comment,  and  its  accomplish- 
ment is  a  matter  of  very  frequent  occur- 


rence. I  have  seen  a  fakir,  by  the  simple 
exertion  of  his  will,  throw  himself  into  a 
comatose  condition  that  was  so  akin  to 
death  as  to  defy  a  competent  physician  to 
prove  that  life  remained  in  the  body,  and  I 
have  beheld — by  what  means  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  avowedly  by  the  agent  of 
the  released  spirit — a  bell  lifted  from  a 
table  and  rung,  and  a  handkerchief  taken 
from  my  pocket  and  dropped  to  the  ground 
before  my  very  eyes  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  material  aid  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  trickery!  In  this  particular  instance 
the  subject  was  a  man  very  much  superior 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  his  fellows,  and 
the  power  of  influencing  matter  directly 
through  the  agency  of  the  spirit  was  con- 
sidered a  rare  gift  and  only  attained  by 
those  initiated  into  the  higher  degrees  of 
the  philosophy.  I  was  assured,  however,  by 
men  whose  words  bore  the  stamp  of  truth, 
that  there  were  persons  who  possessed  the 
power  not  only  of  freeing  the  spirit  from 
the  body,  but  also  of  dissolving  into  their 
original  etheric  atoms,  many  forms  of  mat- 
ter. It  is  in  connection  with  this  latter 
phenomenon  that  I  have  ventured  to  ap- 
proach you  with  a  hypothesis  relating  to 
these  robberies.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  clew  or  proof  to  offer,  and  merely 
suggestions  to  make,  which  I  am  well  aware 
may  subject  me  to  your  ridicule. 

"  If  the  higher  powers  of  which  I  have 
spoken  an-  a  reality, — and  we  must  not  re- 
ject many  of  the  Ofiental  mysteries  because 
they  are  out  of  our  established  methods  of 
reasoning, — if  there  air  men  who  possess 
the  extraordinary  faculty  described,  would 
not  the  commission  of  such  crimes  be  to 
them  a  very  simple  matter?  A  vault  would 
not  be  the  slightest  protection  against  such 
a  being,  who  could  enter  where  he  willed, 
and  after  dissolving  into  its  etheric  ele- 
ments such  gold  as  he  desired,  carry  it  off, 
to  be  returned  at  will  to  its  original  form. 

"Now  there  are  facts  that  prove  that 
the  perpetrator  of  these  outrages  accom- 
plished his  ends  by  no  ordinary  means:  the 
apparently  untouched  condition  of  the  safes 
from  which  the  money  was  taken:  the  un- 
explained methods  by  frhich  the  vigilance  of 
constantly  present  guards  was  eluded:  and 
lastly,  the  extraordinary  and  unshaken  as- 
sertions of  the  paying  teller  of  the  Miners' 
Hank  that  thf  musing 'money  lm<l  ili*<i/>- 
firni'i'il  ti''>ni  nu'li'i'  lux  ri'i'i/ 1'i/i'x, — these  are 
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circumstances  that  indicate  that  you  have 
to  deal  with  no  common  criminal. 

"  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
other  points — coincidences  that  may  or  may 
not  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  There 
is  now  in  this  city  a  man,  the  prince  of  a 
petty  kingdom  in  Thibet,  which  has  been 
for  centuries  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
peculiar  religious  sect  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  whose  kings  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  its  high  priests.  None  of 
the  Thibetan  states  are  accounted  rich, 
certainly  not  opulent  enough  to  furnish  any 
such  revenues  as  are  being  expended  by  the 
man  who  is  here;  and  finally,  if  you  will 
look  into  the  matter  you  will  find  that  these 
mysterious  robberies  began  shortly  after 
the  arrival  in  the  city  of  Djara  Singh." 

The  Chief  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  ex- 
traordinary speech,  had  some  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  gravity,  but  he  restrained 
himself,  and  promising  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  lightly  considered,  he  bowed 
the  Professor  out.  That  night  there  were 
two  cipher  cablegrams  sent  from  police 
headquarters,  —  translated,  one  read:  — 

Police  Commissioner,  Calcutta,  India:  Wire  such 
knowledge  as  possessed  concerning  Djara  Singh,  — 
character,  wealth,  reputation. 

The  other :- 

Scotland  Yard,  London,  England:  Wire  date,  arrival 
and  departure,  Djara  Singh.  Any  developments  re- 
garding robberies  September  1st  —  November  10th. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  was  received 
the  next  morning:  — 

Arrived  August  16th.  Departed  December  3d.  No 
clew  in  cases  mentioned. 

The  reply  from  Calcutta  came  the  same 
afternoon:  — 

Nothing  known  character  man  named.  No  particu- 
lar wealth.  Was  formerly  priest  among  mysterious 
religious  sect  in  Haujab.  Reported  deposed  account 
irregularities. 

The  receipt  of  these  replies  set  the  Chief 
to  thinking.  He  had  scarcely  been  inclined 
to  take  the  Promisor's  words  seriously,  but 
he  was  far  too  advanced  a  man  to  reject 
theories  because  they  happened  to  be  novel 
or  strange  to  him,  and  he  had  sent  the  tel- 
egrams —  if  for  no  other  reason  —  out  of 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  his  distinguished 
visitor.  The  remembrance  of  the  two  bank 
robberies  in  London,  which  had  been  at- 


tended by  circumstances  very  similar  to 
those  in  New  York,  had  induced  him  to 
make  the  inquiries  of  Scotland  Yard.  The 
fact  elicited,  that  they  had  occurred  while 
Djara  Singh  was  in  England,  did  not  bear 
any  particular  significance,  but  taken  in 
connection  with  the  news  received  from 
Calcutta,  they  at  least  strengthened  the 
Professor's  hypothesis,  and  he  began  to  be 
interested.  Before  night  one  of  the  most 
trusted  men  on  the  force  had  been  detailed 
to  make  all  possible  investigations  as  to 
the  life  and  habits  of  the  Prince,  and  other 
machinery  of  the  department  was  set  in 
motion  to  follow  up  certain  ideas  that  had 
occurred  to  the  Chief. 

The  difficulties  of  finding  out  anything 
concerning  a  man  whose  apartments  were 
in  charge  of  his  own  retinue,  and  whose 
servants  were  entirely  unbribable,  were 
very  great,  and  after  two  days,  the  only 
facts  bearing  in  the  slightest  upon  the 
case  were,  that  the  Prince's  party,  in  all, 
numbered  thirty- two  persons,  that  his  usual 
expense  at  the  Hotel  Riche  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars a  day,  that  for  the  first  three  weeks  he 
had  paid  his  bills  in  English  sovereigns,  and 
that  since  the  beginning  of  January  all  ex- 
penses had  been  met  with  American  money 
—  usually  gold. 

The  rather  curious  fact,  however,  had 
been  discovered  through  other  agencies, 
that  no  bank  in  the  city  had  ever  had  the 
slightest  dealing  with  him  or  with  any  of 
his  secretaries,  and  a  reply  to  a  telegram 
sent  to  London  also  stated  that  he  was 
financially  unknown  to  the  bankers  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  inferences  drawn  by  the  Chief  from 
these  data  would  have  been  startling  had  it 
concerned  anyone  but  an  Oriental  prince, 
— as  it  was,  they  were  interesting.  Here  was 
a  man,  of  no  reputed  wealth,  who  came  to 
London  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  ex- 
penses were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  hundred  dollars  a  day,  during  three 
months  and  a  half  had  had  no  dealings 
whatever  with  any  of  the  local  banks.  In- 
cidentally, during  his  visit,  there  were  two 
inexplicable  robberies,  one  of  four  thousand 
pounds  and  another  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  The  same  man  appeared  in  New 
York;  during  three  months  his  enormous 
expenditures  had  continued,  but  although 
for  over  two  months  he  had  paid  all  his  bills 
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in  American  currency,  not  once  during  his 
stay  had  he  visited  a  banking  house.  Curi- 
ously enough,  since  he  had  come  to  the 
country  banks  had  been  the  losers  to  the 
extent  of  forty-six  thousand  dollars. 

Now,  there  were  but  two  logical  ways  of 
looking  at  the  case:  either  Djara  Singh 
was  in  the  habit  of  subjecting  himself  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  carrying  with 
him  large  sums  of  gold,  or  he  had  some 
means,  outside  of  the  banks,  for  obtaining 
money.  The  former  explanation  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  While  it  was  entirely 
possible  for  him  to  have  obtained  British 
currency  to  any  amount  in  India,  the  same 
could  not  be  said  in  regard  to  American 
gold;  yet  since  he  had  drawn  no  money 
through  the  regular  channels,  either  in 
England  or  the  United  States,  if  the  first 
hypothesis  was  true,  he  must  have  brought 
the  American  money  with  him  all  the  way 
from  Calcutta,  and  if  this  in  turn  was  true, 
why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  reason- 
able, did  he  insist  in  paying  his  bills  for 
three  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  sovereigns? 
The  fact,  also,  could  not  be  overlooked,  that 
his  payments  in  American  currency  began 
about  the  date  of  the  first  extraordinary 
robbery. 

While  all  these  conclusions  had  no  partic- 
ular value  in  furnishing  a  clew,  they  raised 
questions  that  required  answers.  The  de- 
tective was  again  detailed  to  continue  his 
vigil  at  the  hotel,  and  far  from  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  work,  the  Chief 
awaited  events. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  March 
15th  as  the  Chief  was  about  to  leave  his 
office,  where  business  had  detained  him  later 
than  usual,  a  telephone  message  of  startling 
nature  was  received  at  headquarters.  It 
was  from  the  Bartholdi  National  Bank,  and 
stated  that  while  the  directors  of  that  insti- 
tution had  been  making  their  semi-annual 
examinations,  which,  in  order  not  to  inter- 
fere with  business,  were  always  conducted 
at  night,  a  tray  of  gold,  containing  some- 
thing over  seven  thousand  dollars,  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  The  vault  had  been 
open  at  the  time  to  allow  the  counting  of 
the  funds,  but  at  no  time  had  the  committee 
been  more  than  a  few  yards  from  the  door. 
The  robbery  had  occurred  within  the  last 
hour,  as  the  cashier  distinctly  remembered 
having  replaced  the  missing  tray  in  its 
rack,  at  about  a  quarter  past  nine.  The 


president,  who  was  speaking,  was  greatly 
agitated  and  utterly  unable  to  explain  the 
occurrence. 

Hastily  sending  two  officers  to  make  in- 
vestigations at  the  bank,  the  Chief  called  a 
cab  and  hurried  to  the  Hotel  Riche.  Here 
he  ascertained  from  his  subordinate,  that 
Djara  Singh  had  retired  to  his  apartments 
at  half  past  eight  and  had  not  appeared 
since:  it  was  certain  that  he  had  not  left 
the  hotel,  as  the  two  entrances  had  both 
been  carefully  watched,  one  by  himself  and 
the  other  by  an  assistant  who  had  been 
placed  under  his  orders. 

Determined  not  to  allow  matters  to  rest 
where  they  were,  the  Chief  now  decided 
upon  a  bold  move.  Hastily  whispering  a 
few  words  of  instruction  to  his  aid,  who 
immediately  left  the  house,  he  sent  his  card 
into  the  manager  of  the  hotel.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  brief  conference  with  that  gentle- 
man, when,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  man 
dressed  as  an  electric  lineman  appeared  and 
stated  that  a  disconnection  had  taken  place 
between  some  of  the  wires  of  the  house, 
permission  was  given  him  to  make  such 
search  as  might  be  necessary  to  locate  the 
trouble.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  indi- 
cations pointed  very  strongly  to  the  break 
being  in  the  particular  apartments  occupied 
by  Djara  Singh,  and  in  spite  of  the  pigeon 
English  protestations  of  the  servants  that 
their  master  was  ill,  the  lineman  insisted 
upon  an  entrance  and  was  finally  admitted. 

He  apparently  did  not  discover  the  seat 
of  the  electric  disturbance,  for  when  he 
emerged  some  ten  minutes  later,  he  was 
most  profuse  in  his  apologies  for  having 
needlessly  given  so  much  inconvenience. 

An  hour  later  the  chief  was  listening  to 
his  subordinate's  story.  Once  in  the  rooms, 
he  had  made  his  pretended  search  without 
opposition  until  he  came  to  the  bed  cham- 
ber of  the  Prince.  Here  he  met  with  a 
most  emphatic  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
secretary,  who  declared  that  his  master  was 
exceedingly  ill  and  must  not  be  disturbed; 
the  detective,  however,  insisted,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  matter  was  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  might  result  in  the  house 
burning  down  if  neglected,  was  finally  re- 
luctantly admitted,  but  only  after  the  cano- 
pies had  been  carefully  closed  around  the 
bed.  These  curtains,  by  a  seemingly  awk- 
ward movement,  he  managed  to  brush  aside 
as  he  passed,  and  he  was  able  to  catch  a 
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glimpse  by  the  electric  light  of  the  face  of 
Djara  Singh,  ghastly  pale  and  apparently  in 
a  deep  sleep.  Further  inquiry  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  extreme 
caution  and  watchfulness  of  the  attendant. 

The  Chief  was  now  in  a  quandary.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
running  down  and  blocking  the  games  of 
criminals,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  did 
he  how  to  bring  malefactors  to  justice,  but 
when  it  came  to  following  up  a  clew  whose 
only  possibility  seemed  to  lie  in  success- 
fully shadowing  a  ghost,  he  began  to  feel 
sadly  his  lack  of  experience  in  spiritual 
things.  He  almost  began  to  curse  himself 
as  a  blockhead  for  even  entertaining  such 
absurd  ideas.  Suppose,  for  argument,  that 
the  ridiculous  fancies  were  true,  and  that 
he  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
Djara  Singh's  spirit  had  committed  theft, — 
what  then?  There  was  no  known  way  by 
which  a  warrant  could  be  served  upon  a 
spook;  and  as  for  his  body,  why,  it  was  en- 
tirely innocent  and  would  be  able  to  prove 
an  alibi  at  any  time.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
try  and  combat  a  disembodied  spirit  with 
any  such  very  material  agency  as  a  modern 
detective,  and  unless  he  could  manage  to 
devise  some  means  of  meeting  the  ethereal 
Djara  Singh  on  his  own  conditions,  he  could 
see  very  little  hope  of  success.  Just  at 
this  point  in  his  cogitations  the  Chief  con- 
ceived a  brilliant  idea. 

There  was  in  the  city  at  that  time  a  pro- 
fessional spiritualist  and  fortune  teller,  an 
alleged  Italian,  who  went  by  the  imposing 
name  of  Rienzi  Di  Colonna.  He  was  a 
most  unmitigated  scoundrel,  as  the  Chief 
had  had  occasion  to  know  in  the  course  of 
his  professional  duties,  but  he  was  said  to 
have  accomplished  some  very  remarkable 
"feats,  and  he  had  occasioned  considerable 
comment  in  scientific  circles  by  his  wonder- 
ful powers  in  enduring  prolonged  fasts  while 
in  a  cataleptic  state. 

To  this  man's  rooms  on  Eighth  avenue 
the  Chief  repaired  the  next  morning.  "  The 
Peerless  Colonna — the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son,  etc.,  etc.,"  was  at  the  time  en- 
gaged in  telling  a  very  stout,  florid  Swedish 
servant  girl  that,  though  she  might  be  com- 
pelled to  endure  for  a  while  longer  the 
inconveniences  of  poverty,  owing  to  the 
parallax  of  Jupiter,  she  was  soon  to  be- 
come the  possessor  of  boundless  wealth, 
and  the  wife  of  her  heart's  desire :  she  was, 


however,  to  beware  of  a  tall,  dark  woman 
who  rode  a  bicycle  and  wore  a  bang,  and  he 
spoke  in  unmeasured  tones  of  disapproval 
of  her  having  anything  to  do  with  a  certain 
blue- eyed  gentleman  who  wore  a  paper 
collar  and  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle. 
Then,  having  sold  the  comforted  peeress 
into  the  future  a  magic  talisman,  brought 
with  all  manner  of  trouble  from  the  mystic 
shrine  of  Tingaling,  he  ushered  his  distin- 
guished visitor  into  the  private  room  and 
inquired,  with  some  trepidation,  in  what  way 
he  could  be  of  service. 

It  was  a  singularly  frank,  honest  conver- 
sation that  ensued  between  these  two 
men, —  a  charlatan  whose  livelihood  was 
gained  by  making  dupes  and  the  accredited 
protector  of  such  victims, —  but  the  one 
fearea  a  strength  and  perception  that 
could  not  easily  be  evaded,  and  the  other, 
though  recognizing  the  low  cunning  of  the 
character  before  him,  conceded  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  man  of  no  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  possibly  of  some  power  in  his 
so-called  profession. 

The  Chief  began  by  frankly  stating  the 
case  to  Colonna,  recalling  to  his  mind  the 
inexplicable  series  of  robberies  that  had 
taken  place,  and  reviewing  at  some  length 
the  theories  that  had  arisen,  partly  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations  and  partly 
through  the  suggestions  of  Professor  Mir- 
iam. He  acknowledged  that,  while  he  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  accept  as  probable 
the  suspicions  that  had  occurred  to  him,  he 
recognized  their  possibility,  and  concluded 
by  asking  if  it  was  in  Colonna's  power  to 
do  anything  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

The  fortune  teller,  who  had  paid  the 
closest  attention  to  the  Chiefs  words,  and 
who  had,  perhaps,  seen  into  the  motives 
that  underlay  them,  inquired  in  rather  a 
bantering  tone  if  it  was  the  idea  of  the 
Police  Department  to  employ  a  spook  de- 
tective. 

"  If  such  a  thing  be  possible,"  replied  the 
Chief,  "it  is;  since  —  admitting  the  possi- 
bilities of  my  conjectures  —  no  evidence 
can  be  obtained  through  material  agency 
of  the  acts  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  the 
only  thing  left  is  to  do  as  you  suggest,  and 
I  have  come  to  you  to  ask  frankly  whether 
or  not  you  actually  have  the  faculties  that 
you  claim,  and  if  so,  if  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  employ  them  —  for  a  consideration, 
of  course  —  in  the  manner  stated." 
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For  some  moments  after  this  extraordi- 
nary speech  on  the  part  of  a  man  noted  for 
his  practical  methods  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  Colonna  was 
silent,  as  though  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  remarkable  situation ; 
then  he  began: — 

"I  see  that  you  are  in  earnest,  though 
you  must  pardon  me  if  I  tell  you  that  I  at 
first  doubted  your  motives.  The  disembody- 
ing of  the  spirit  or  soul  is  an  operation  so 
foreign  to  the  ideas  of  most  people  that  it 
is  either  looked  upon  as  an  impossibility, 
or,  if  accepted,  is  surrounded  by  such  an 
air  of  mystery  and  terror  as  to  render  it 
abhorrent  to  the  average  person.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  act, 
not  in  the  least  attended  by  mystery  or 
supernatural  phenomena,  and  will  in  time 
become  as  generally  accepted  as  is  mesmer- 
ism or  hypnotism.  In  India,  today  and  for 
centuries  back,  it  has  been  openly  prac- 
tised, not  as  a  sort  of  black  art,  but  as  a 
perfectly  reasonable  and  legitimate  means 
of  obtaining  ends.  In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion as  to  my  abilities  in  that  line,  I  can 
only  say  that,  together  with  many  others 
in  this  country,  I  possess  the  faculties  you 
speak  of,  and  while  the  proposition  you 
suggest  is  decidedly  a  novel  one,  I  can  see 
nothing  in  it  to  deter  me  from  accepting. 
As  to  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  — 
frankly, — I  cannot  guarantee  it.  Under 
the  ordinary  circumstances,  I  know  of  noth- 
ing to  prevent  my  astral  body  from  acting 
as  a  spy  upon  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  spirit  of  Djara  Singh,  but  these  Ori- 
entals are  very  much  more  advanced  in 
such  arts  than  we  have  any  idea  of,  and  the 
Prince  may  possess  faculties  that  I  know 
nothing  of,  and  which  will  render  conceal- 
ment from  him  an  impossibility.  I  doubt 
it,  however,  for  while  the  mind  may,  by 
the  power  of  will,  be  made  to  penetrate 
anywhere,  it  does  not  work  independent  of 
volition,  and  must  be  directed  or  it  will  not 
act.  Provided,  therefore,  that  we  can  agree 
as  to  terms, —  for  it  is  entirely  a  business 
proposition  with  me, —  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  enter  your  service  as  '  spiritual  de- 
tective," and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
discover  the  party  guilty  of  these  robberies. 
As  to  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  I  really 
have  none.  The  influencing  of  matter 
through  occult  agencies,  as  spoken  of  by 
Professor  Miriam,  is  a  new  thing  to  me  and 


quite  incomprehensible,  but  I  never  disbe- 
lieve anything,  and  Djara  Singh  may  possess 
some  such  faculty.  And  if  he  does,"  he 
added  meditatively,  "he  may  also  have 
powers  that  will  make  my  mission  an  un- 
certain and  perhaps  dangerous  undertak- 
ing, and  one  liable  to  end  in  unknown  dis- 
asters." 

"  Do  I  understand  then,"  said  the  Chief, 
"that  you  are  willing  to  try  the  scheme?" 

"  Certainly  —  provided  we  can  agree  on 
terms." 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"For  how  long?" 

"  Say,  a  month." 

"  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars." 

"  That 's  a  good  big  sum." 

"Yes,  and  it 's  a  good  big  job:  I  don't 
particularly  like  the  idea  of  meddling  with 
a  party  who  may  be  able  to  do  as  he  likes 
with  me  as  soon  as  I  leave  my  body.  There 
is  just  as  much  trickery  and  rascality  among 
spirits  as  among  humans,  and  for  all  I  know, 
that  Prince  may  be  listening  to  what  we 
are  saying,  and  thinking  of  all  the  fun  he  '11 
have  with  me  as  soon  as  he  gets  me  in  the 
air." 

The  Chief  squirmed  uneasily  in  his 
chair. 

After  considerable  bargaining,  a  contract 
was  finally  entered  into  and  signed  by  Co- 
lonna, in  which  he  agreed,  for  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  to  devote  his  entire 
spiritual  faculties  to  discovering  the  connec- 
tion —  if  any  that  existed  or  might  ex- 
ist, between  Djara  Singh  and  the  crimes 
that  had  been  committed,  or  that  might  be 
committed  within  the  next  month.  One 
thousand  dollars  was  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
and  the  balance  on  the  gaining  of  convict- 
ing evidence,  or,  in  its  absence,  upon  the . 
termination  of  the  month.  It  was  also 
understood,  in  consideration  of  the  reduced 
price  of  his  services,  that  Colonna  should 
have  the  privilege  of  making  such  money 
"on  the  side,"  as  would  not  interfere  with 
his  duties  as  a  detective. 

That  night  there  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  New  York  police  department,  a  new 
and  unseen  member,  and  at  the  same  time 
handbills  were  distributed  in  the  streets, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Itienzi  Di  Colonna  was  about  to  undertake 
a  fast  that  was  to  last  for  thirty  days,  and 
that  for  that  period,  the  public,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  cents  admission,  could 
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have  the  privilege  of  viewing  his  inanimate 
body  sealed  up  in  a  glass  case  at  the  New 
Anatomical  Museum  on  the  Bowery. 

Some  ten  days  later,  the  two  following 
items  appeared  in  the  daily  papers;  one 
read  :— 

DEATH  OF  A  FREAK 

The  visitors  to  the  New  Anatomical  Museum  on  the 
Bowery,  received  last  night  a  sensation  that  was  not 
down  on  the  program.  Since  morning  the  attendants 
had  noticed  a  very  perceptible  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Signor  Colonna,  the  cataleptic  who  had  under- 
taken to  fast  for  thirty  days,  and  towards  evening  the 
symptoms  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  alarm 
the  management.  A  physician  was  summoned,  who 
after  a  careful  examination,  pronounced  that  the  un- 
fortunate man  had  been  dead  for  at  least  two  days. 

This  was  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  deceased,  who 
had  acquired  considerable  notoriety  by  similar  under- 
takings, which  had  always  hitherto  been  successful. 
The  body  was  removed  to  the  morgue  immediately  on 
life  being  pronounced  extinct.  The  Coroner  will  hold 
an  inquest  this  evening. 

The  other,  in  the  society  column,  was  of 
a  different  nature: — 


DEPARTURE  OF  DJARA  SINGH 

The  many  friends  of  Djara  Singh,  who  with  his 
retinue  has  been  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Riche  for  the 
past  three  months,  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
Thibetan  Prince  is  about  to  return  to  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  During  his  stay  in  the  city,  this  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  oldest  dynasties  in  the  world,  has 
become  deservedly  popular,  and  his  unexpected  depar- 
ture will  occasion  much  regret  among  our  higher 
circles.  It  is  understood,  that  this  sudden  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  has  been  occasioned  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  important  news  from  Haujab,  which  necessi- 
tates his  immediate  return,  and  it  is  hinted  that  the 
health  of  his  father,  the  present  King,  is  such  as  no 
longer  to  warrant  his  absence  from  the  foot  of  the 
throne. 

The  Prince  left  the  next  morning. 

Ten  weeks  later,  the  chief  of  police  re- 
ceived through  the  mail  a  letter  postmarked 
"  Tokio,  Japan."  It  was  anonymous  and 
read  as  follows: — 

Though  the  writer  of  this  letter  has  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  actual  acquaintance,  circumstances  of 
a  peculiar  nature  enabled  him  to  meet  one  of  your 
friends  and  through  him  learn  much  of  your  profes- 
sional shrewdness.  This  mutual  acquaintance,  he  re- 
grets to  say.  is  obliged,  by  matters  entirely  beyond 
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his  control,  to  refrain  from  returning  to  seek  a  more 
permanent  position  upon  your  staff,  and  from  commu- 
nicating to  you  such  information  as  might  have  en- 
titled him  —  per  contract  —  to  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
dollars. 

The  writer,  while  he  cannot  but  admire  the  boldness 
of  an  experiment  so  much  in  advance  of  your  civiliz- 
ation, must  presume  to  doubt  its  wisdom,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  before  conclusions  are  again  tried  with  un- 
known forces,  it  would  be  well  to  know  something  of 
the  strength  of  those  you  seek  to  oppose,  and  of  the 
power  with  which  it  is  intended  to  overthrow  them. 

To  this  day,  the  chief  of  police  scarcely 
knows  what  to  think.  He  had  assured  him- 
self that  there  had  been  no  trickery,  and 
that  the  body  in  the  museum  was  really  the 


one  formerly  tenanted  by  Colonna;  but 
whether  some  confidant  of  the  dead  fortune 
teller  had  sent  the  anonymous  letter,  or 
whether  it  had  come  from  the  mysterious 
Djara  Singh  and  hinted  at  calamities  that 
had  happened  in  the  realms  of  the  un- 
known, are  questions  that  can  never  be 
solved. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  no  further 
inexplicable  robberies,  and  the  chief  of 
police  is  studying  occult  philosophy,  and 
speculating  upon  the  advisibility  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  police  department  a  corps 
of  trained  spiritualists. 


REFLECTED  GLORY 


I  A  Pable  J 


A  MARIGOLD  grew  at  the  fluted  base 
•^  Of  a  lofty  statue  of  chiseled  fame, 
And  crowds  were  thronging  the  open  space, 

All  eager  to  learn  the  sculptor's  name; 
And  the  marigold  felt  a  thrill  of  pride, 

As  she  heard  the  words  of  generous  praise, 
"  How  very  beautiful!"  they  cried; 

For  genius  warms  like  the  sun's  broad  rays. 

She  reared  her  head  with  an  arrogant  smile, 

And  gazed  at  the  great  admiring  crowd, 
She  thought  they  were  bowing  to  her  the  while. 

And  gratified  vanity  made  her  proud; 
"  Whoever  said  that  the  rose  was  queen, 

Had  never  looked  on  a  marigold, 
I  'm  the  loveliest  flower  ever  seen, 

My  beauty  has  not  yet  been  told." 


And  the  marble  statue,  gleaming  white, 

Lost  no  whit  of  its  value  rare, 
More  than  the  stars  of  purple  night, 

Are  paled  by  the  penny  candle's  glare; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest, 

The  marigold  had  drooped  and  died,  — 
Her  golden  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  broken  all  her  idle  pride. 


l.illin 


Ilusted. 


THE    NICARAGUA    CANAL 


A  NEW  PHASE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION   REGARDING  IT 


BY   WILLIAM  L.  MERRY 


RECENT  somewhat   extended 
visit  in  the  East  has  enabled 
me   to   consult  with    many 
public  men   in  relation   to 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.     I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  almost  unani- 
mously expressed  opinion  that  its 
construction   has  become   a   na- 
tional-necessity.    During  the  sev- 
enteen years  of  earnest  advocacy 
j    s         I   have   presented    the   question 
from  a  Pacific  Coast  standpoint, 
although  frequently  attending  to 
its  national,  political,  and  military  advan- 
tages to  our  entire  country.     But  I  had  a 
new  argument  advanced   in  favor  of  this 
beneficent  work  by  several  very  able  and 
influential  gentlemen,  which  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  present  to  the  readers   of   the 
OVERLAND. 

The  motives  which  induced  our  govern- 
ment, by  the  aid  of  very  valuable  land 
grants  and  bond  guarantees,  to  procure  the 
early  construction  of  our  continental  over- 
land railways  were  twofold.  First,  rapid 
transportation  for  military  forces  and 
United  States  mails  had  become  a  national 
necessity.  A  territory  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  military  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government  is  always  in  a  precarious 
position  as  respects  its  military  safety  and 
political  loyalty.  The  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  is  separated  from  its  oldest 
and  most  populous  sections  by  a  desert  and 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  which  under  con- 
ditions of  the  past,  would  make  a  natural 
national  boundary  line.  In  the  early  part  of 
our  war  between  the  States  the  government 
at  Washington  feared  the  result  of  efforts 
which  it  knew  were  being  made  to  swerve 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  national  government.  Indeed, 
it  is  within  the  memory  of  Californians  that 
the  unexpected  advent  of  General  Sumner 
via  Panama  and  his  assumption  of  the  mili- 
tary command  on  this  coast  was  most  timely, 
the  officer  relieved  by  him  immediately  join- 
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ing  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  field,  and 
subsequently  proving  himself  one  of  their 
most  able  and  gallant  officers. 

Aside  from  this  military  necessity,  was 
the  recognized  fact  that  no  government 
can  long  control  a  people  divided  in  their 
public  interests,  commercial,  social,  and 
political.  Homogeneity  is  a  necessity  of 
continual  national  existence,  especially 
under  a  republican  system  of  government. 

The  five  overland  railways  fulfil  all  the- 
conditions  controlling  land  transportation, 
offering  rapid  carriage  of  passengers,  mailsr 
and  valuable  cargo,  but  they  fail,  and  must 
always  continue  comparatively  to  fail,  in 
providing  the  very  low  rates  of  transporta- 
tion needed  for  the  cheap,  abundant,  and 
bulky  products  of  our  soil  and  industry, 
leaving  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  for 
the  most  part,  a  community  of  producers 
without  a  market;  a  Pacific  Coast  common- 
wealth separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Great  Republic  by  the  insuperable  obstacle 
of  costly  transportation  to  the  great  con- 
suming markets  of  our  own  country  and  of 
Europe. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  statesman 
with  the  prescience  which  characterizes  him 
as  such,  naturally  concludes  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  Nicaragua  canal  is 
now  as  necessary  to  our  country  as  were 
the  overland  railways  when  constructed. 
What  intelligent  American  can  think  other- 
wise? But  he  may  more  fully  appreciate 
what  water  carriage  promises  to  our  people 
if  I  illustrate  what  it  is  doing  for  our  East- 
ern communities. 

During  the  year  1896,  the  Saint  Mary's 
lock  canal  between  lakes  Superior  and  Hu- 
ron passed  16,239,061  tons  of  freight, 
(about  twice  the  quantity  that  passed  the 
Suez  canal  during  the  same  period,)  with  a 
value  of  $195,146,842.  The  total  cost  of 
this  transportation  was  $13,51 1,615  for  en- 
tire distances  between  points  of  departure 
and  destination,  the  average  of  which  was 
836  4-10  miles.  The  average  cost  of  this 
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lockage  and  water  transportation,  per  mile, 
per  ton,  was  99-100  mills,  or  otherwise 
stated,  99  cents  per  ton  for  each  one  thou- 
sand miles,  including  the  lockage! 

Applying  this  average  cost  to  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  rate  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  we  have  a  rate  of  $4.85  per 
ton  (including  profit)  between  the  two  sea- 
ports. Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  loading 
and  discharging  are  very  large  items  of 
this  rate,  and  the  Nicaragua  canal  route 
would  not  increase  this,  while  its  increased 
distance  would  relatively  decrease  the  cost 
per  mile,  we  may  fairly  apply  the  same 
ratio  thereto,  especially  as  most  of  the  ves- 
sels on  the  Saint  Mary's  canal  routes  are  of 
much  smaller  capacity  and  cannot  carry 
freight  as  cheaply  as  the  class  of  vessels 
that  will  use  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

In  the  pamphlet  published  by  me  in  1895, 
entitled  "The  Nicaragua  Canal— The  Gate- 
way between  the  Oceans,"  a  careful  esti- 
mate is  made  (page  37)  of  the  cost  freight- 
rate  via  canal  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  based  on  the  practise  of  trans- 
atlantic freight  steamships  now  in  the  ser- 
vice, on  a  ten-knot  speed.  This  cost,  placed 
by  comparison  with  two  modern  freight 
steamships  at  $3.87  per  ton,  including  toll, 
and  allowing  one  dollar  per  ton  profit,  where- 
with to  pay  all  contingencies  and  a  fair 
return  of  capital,  agrees  closely  with  the 
estimate  of  cost  through  the  Saint  Mary's 
canal  above  presented. 

In  1895  there  passed  through  the  Suez 
canal  3434  vessels,  averaging  2341  net  tons 
each,  and  through  the  Saint  Mary's  canal 
16,793  vessels,  averaging  958  tons  each. 
The  very  striking  difference  in  the  average 
tonnage  capacity  will  impress  experts  in 
transportation  with  the  lower  freight  rates 
possible  via  Suez  canal,  owing  to  the  very 
much  larger  vessels  used,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  the  princpal  incentive  in  con- 
structing vessels  of  increased  tonnage  is 
their  ability  to  carry  at  reduced  rates  and 
leave  a  profit  to  the  ship.  The  same  con- 
ditions will  of  course  apply  to  the  Nicara- 
gua canal,  which  it  is  intended  to  make  even 
deeper  than  the  Suez  as  recently  enlarged. 
It  is  known  as  a  factor  in  water  trans- 
portation that  "  breaking  bulk  "  increases 
cost  equal  to  one  thousand  miles  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  consequence  it  costs  rela- 
tively much  more  for  short  than  for  long 
transportation  by  land  or  sea. 


We  are  not  now  discussing  possibilities, 
but  giving  the  official  results  of  actual  work 
as  reported  by  United  States  officials.  The 
figures  given  include,  of  course,  the  profit 
that  accrued  to  the  vessels  that  carried  this 
enormous  freightage,  said  vessels  being  val- 
ued at  $45,141,500. 

Well  may  our  producers,  our  farmers, 
our  horticulturists,  and  our  merchants,  pray 
for  the  open-sesame  of  a  short  water-way 
to  the  consuming  markets  of  our  Eastern 
sea-coast  and  of  Europe!  Truly  may  they 
assert  that  we  suffer  from  commercial  isola- 
tion, and  that  the  mutuality  of  interests 
which  distinguishes  a  homogeneous  country 
are  wanting  in  these  conditions.  The  patri- 
otic statesman  joins  the  producers  and 
merchants  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  demand 
for  the  Nicaragua  canal,  because  it  has  be- 
come an  absolute  necessity  for  an  undivided 
and  indissoluble  commonwealth! 

This  argument  accepted  on  the  broad 
lines  of  indisputable  facts,  we  may  properly 
close  this  brief  paper  by  mere  allusion  to 
other  considerations  of  a  different  nature. 

Commerce  will  no  longer  be  restricted  to 
the  Cape  Horn  voyage.  The  American  con- 
tinent extending  into  the  stormy  Southern 
ocean  far  beyond  the  African,  why  has  not 
this  great  barrier  been  remanded  to  the 
past?  Why  double  Cape  Horn  and  avoid 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  far  less 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  commerce?  Why 
the  Suez  canal  and  not  the  Nicaragua  canal? 
What  honorable  answer  can  the  American 
give  to  this  pertinent  commercial  and  na- 
tional question?  So  often  have  I  answered 
it  otherwise  that  I  will  at  this  time  merely 
assure  the  reader  that  the  pertinent  reply 
is  opportune,  of  construction  in  the  near 
future. 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy  have  asserted 
that  the  canal  will  duplicate  the  effective 
value  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Why 
then  any  longer  send  our  war  vessels  to  the 
Antarctic  circle  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  of 
our  country?  Our  most  illustrious  states- 
men have  urged  the  building  of  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  under  the  joint  control  of  this 
country  and  the  republics  through  which  it 
is  to  be  constructed.  They  have  illustrated 
how  it  will  increase  our  national  prestige, 
our  political  influence,  our  shipping  inter- 
ests, and  the  general  prosperity  of  our  peo- 
ple. 
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Impressed  with  this  national  public  de- 
mand, the  conventions  of  the  great  political 
parties  have  endorsed  the  canal  as  one  of 
the  pressing  national  necessities.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  a  political  broken  promise,  a 
pledge  to  the  people  that  has  remained 
unfulfilled  for  years.  But  in  the  fruition  of 
time  the  canal  is  at  hand!  It  has  become 
a  part  of  the  national  policy,  and  is  de- 
manded by  our  people  with  a  persistency 
that  will  receive  no  denial. 

It  is  a  pleasant  conviction  that  it  will 
come  as  a  blessing  to  our  country  and  espe- 
cially to  our  Pacific  coast,  without  injury 
to  vested  interests.  No  railroad  stocks 
will  be  depreciated  in  value  by  the  canal ;  it 
will  complement  their  work  and  increase 
their  earnings.  It  has  a  function  of  its 


own  that  no  railway  can  fulfil,  and  with 
an  increased  development  of  our  coast  will 
come  to  our  Western  railway  systems  a 
prosperity  they  can  never  attain  without 
the  aid  of  cheap  water  transportation  by  a 
short  route,  available  for  the  products  they 
cannot  carry  at  a  price  that  the  producer 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  have  anything  left  to 
support  his  family,  educate  his  children,  and 
pay  his  taxes.  The  mills  may  cut  all  the 
lumber  they  can  handle,  the  miner  ship  all 
the  ore  that  has  value,  and  the  immigrant 
grow  all  the  products  he  desires,  all  will 
have  a  market  open  to  them  at  the  cheapest 
freight  rates  known  to  modern  commerce! 
No  longer  can  it  be  written  that  "  The  West 
offers  to  the  immigrant  everything  except 
cheap  transportation." 
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CAW  I  ever  such  joy,  such  joy  as  thine, 
^    Such  rapture  of  gladness  all  divine, 
0  thou  river  of  bliss,  whose  sparkling  flow 
Was  born  of  those  far  pure,  fields  of  snow! 

0  beautiful,  ardent,  rushing  stream, 
With  thine  azure  heart  and  thy  silvery  gleam, 
Tell  me  the  secret  so  sweet,  so  sweet, 
That  thy  rippling  waves  in  smiles  repeat. 

That  secret  so  sweet,  1  hear  it  in  dream,  — 
Or,  is  it  the  voice  of  thy  murmuring  stream 
That  tells  me  the  source  of  the  joy  that  abides 
In  the  radiant  flow  of  thy  crystalline  tides? — 

That  tells  me  thy  joy  is  to  bear  from  on  high, 

From  the  snow-peaks  that  bask  'neath  the  smile  of  the  sky, 

A  message  of  peace  to  the  laboring  breast 

Of  the  lone,  weary  sea  in  his  mighty  unrest  ? 

Julia  Larii 


BY  FLORENCE  E.  LITTLE 


{"""ARNAGIE  had  been  our  best  man.  He 
was  thirty-two  years  old,  and  it  was,  in 
our  city,  the  seventeenth  time  he  had  acted 
in  that  capacity.  Considering  this,  it  was 
perhaps  natural  that  his  temper  should 
begin  to  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  In- 
deed, I  am  certain  that  if  I  was  the  richest 
and  most  eligible  bachelor  of  my  time,  and 
had  run  the  gauntlet  of  seventeen  bridal 
parties,  I  should  have  become  frayed  as  to 
temper,  suspicious,  and  not  at  all  the  easy 
victim  which  my  wife  found  me. 

We  were,  notwithstanding,  very  fond  of 
Carnagie.  I  speak  in  the  plural,  and  that 
with  the  understanding  that  my  wife  is 
allowed  one  or  two  prejudices,  which 
scarcely  count  in  the  ensemble.  (There 
was  a  time  when  one  of  her  nice  young 
sisters, —  but  never  mind,  she  married 
.somebody  else.) 

I  will  admit,  however,  that  Carnagie  was 
peculiar.  His  likes  were  doubtless  many, 
but  they  lay  hidden  away  and  silent  under 
an  audible  chorus  of  prejudices  and  aver- 
sions, which  proclaimed  themselves  stri- 
dently at  times. 

He  did  not  like  marriageable  girls. 

He  did  not  like  babies. 

He  did  not  like  Prohibitionists,  or  People 
who  Ate  Peppermint  in  Cars. 

I  might  also  add  that  he  objected  to 
making  visits,  and  it  was  this  last  aversion 
which  we  were  struggling  with  at  the  time. 


Immediately  after  our  wedding,  my  wife 
and  I  had  sailed  for  Europe,  intending  to 
stay  six  months,  but  business  changes 
caused  us  to  stay  a  year  and  a  half.  We 
were  almost  constantly  traveling,  except 
for  three  months,  which  we  spent  in  a  quiet 
little  town  in  Norway.  We  were  quite  ob- 
livious to  mails,  and  our  friends  gave  up 
trying  to  locate  us  on  our  travels,  so  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  business  letters, 
both  ourselves  and  our  friends  were  igno- 
rant of  each  others'  doings.  We  returned 
to  our  native  heath  in  the  spring,  and  met 
Carnagie  by  chance  at  the  dock. 

Having  established  ourselves  in  our  large 
and  beautiful  country  house,  we  were  very 
happy.  My  wife  is  just  the  well,  never 
mind.  We  were  not  in  the  least  tired  of 
the  honeymoon,  but  wished  our  old  friend 
to  share  a  little  of  our  joy. 

A  courteous  refusal  in  Carnagie's  hand- 
writing lay  before  us  on  the  table.  My 
wife  sat  looking  at  it  dolefully,  perforating 
it  spasmodically  with  a  hatpin.  With  one 
final  jab  she  stopped.  "  Dearest,  of  course 
you  know  I  want  him  to  come,  but  if  he 
really  dislikes  to  make  visits,  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  urge  him  and  besides  - 
there  is — Aletha." 

"  I  know." 

"  And  you  will  have  to  assure  him  that 
we  are  absolutely  alone  and  all  that." 

I   nodded.     1   was   guiltily   aware    that 
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there  were  reasons  why  we  should  not  urge 
him,  but  I  did  want  him  to  come. 

"Pshaw,"  I  said  at  last,  "what  is  the  use 
of  catering  to  all  his  whimseys?  He  can't 
more  than  go  home  again,  —  and  I  want 
him, —  the  fishing  is  Al." 

"  Very  well,"  said  my  wife. 

Still  I  did  not  seem  to  get  on  with  my 
letter  to  him.  My  wife  sat  tapping  her  foot 
meditatively  the  while.  (It  was  clothed  in 
one  of  those  foolish  high-heeled  slippers 
without  any  backs  to  the  heel.) 

Of  a  sudden  this  small  red  satin  affair 
flew  off,  and  she  siezed  me  by  the  shoulders. 

" Tad!  I  have  it!"  (My  name  is  Demet- 
rius G.  Brown.)  "The  house  is  three 
stories  high  and  awfully  big, —  I  don't  see 
why  he  need  ever  see  her,  and  she  will  never 
mis*  him!"  she  said  with  scorn.  "  He  need 
never  know  what  goes  on  in  the  third 
story." 

"  You  can  never  manage  it." 

"I  can,  and  will!" 

Her  enthusiasm  was  catching.  The  idea 
began  to  take  with  me. 

"  Well, —  perhaps, —  we  shall  be  off  fish- 
ing most  of  the  time.  We  must  keep  it 
mighty  dark,  though, —  and  if  he  should 
suspect  anything,  we  will  tell  him  that  she 
never  comes  down  stairs,  that  she  is  some- 
thing of  an  invalid." 

"  Yes;  and  then  when  you  are  off  on  your 
fishing  trips  we  can  come  down  and  have 
our  long  and  delightful  days  together  on 
the  grounds." 

So  the  letter  was  dispatched  to  Carnagie, 
and  we  received  a  prompt  but  rather  re- 
luctant acceptance. 

It  was  worth  a  good  deal  to  see  Carna- 
gie's  expression  of  satisfaction  as  we  put 
down  our  string  of  fish  that  first  night,  and 
it  certainly  gave  a  zest  to  the  dinner  to 
have  his  apparently  taciturn  face  for  a 
third  at  the  table.  It  gave  my  wife  pecu- 
liar joy  to  serve  the  coffee  from  "  his " 
solid  silver  set,  and  to  point  out  Jimson's 
cheese  knife  and  Bixby's  olive  fork,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them. 

"  What  is  your  latest  in  wedding  gifts 
this  year?"  I  asked  after  a  while. 

Carnagie  frowned,  tipped  back,  but  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  top  of  his  head  in  the 
sideboard  glass,  passed  his  hand  nervously 
over  the  spot  where  his  hair  is  getting  thin, 
and  came  down  on  the  front  legs  of  his 
chair  again. 


CARNAGIE 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  think  I  have 
a  pretty  good  thing, —  it 's  wine  sets." 

"  Hum, —  rather  more  expensive  than  the 
other  line,  is  n't  it?" 

"  Yes  —  and  no.  You  see,"  he  went  on, 
"  I  struck  a  man  in  Philadelphia  who  had  a 
job  lot,  fine  cut  glass;  must  sell  out;  so  took 
two  dozen." 

"Two  dozen!  why,  by  Jove,  man,  how 
are  you  ever  to  get  rid  of  them?  There 
are  not  two  dozen  people  you  know,  to  get 
married." 

Carnagie  continued  carefully  to  nurse 
the  cone  of  ashes  upon  his  inch  of  cigar. 
(This  was  one  of  the  irritating  things  which 
stirred  my  wife  against  him.  "So  econ- 
omical!" she  scornfully  averred.) 

"  We  Carnagies,  my  dear  Demetrius,  are 
a  long-lived  family.  I  have  eight  nieces, 
and  ten  cousins  of  each  sex.  And  I  in- 
tend to  give  nothing  but  wine  sets  for  the 
rest  of  my  natural  life." 

Whereupon,  Carnagie  swallowed  his  p_ep- 
sin  tablet,  which  lay  as  usual  beside  his 
plate,  and  then,  as  we  were  both  very  tired, 
we  turned  in  for  the  night. 

The  next  week  went  by  in  no  time.   Car- 
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nagie  proved  to  be  more  companionable 
than  ever.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
never  felt  so  at  home  before,  for  he  had 
never  possessed  anything  but  what  my  wife 
called  "  ready  made  rooms,"  in  his  life.  He 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  going  into  our  larder  and  helping  him- 
self to  whatsoever  pleased  his  eye,  —  a  priv- 
ilege he  made  frequent  use  of  after  fishing 
and  hunting  trips,  or  more  frequently  still, 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  These 
nocturnal  feasts  were  not  what  I  should 
have  recommended  for  a  man  inclined  to 
dyspepsia,  but  I  said  nothing  and  kept  a 
straight  face  while  he  ate  fruit  cake  and 
watermelon  pickle,  and  then  the  "pep" 
tablet. 

These  night  prowlings  were  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  my  wife,  for  once  Carnagie  had 
gone  up  into  the  third  story  and  rambled 
around,  searching  for  some  fly  book  of  mine, 
which  I  had  mentioned  was  up  in  a  store 
room.  He  was  paralyzed  and  overcome 
with  confusion  when  my  wife  opened  a  door 
and  appeared  in  a  charming  dishabille. 

"Mr.  Carnagie!*'  she  exclaimed,  with 
fear  written  legibly  all  over  her  face. 

"Why!  by  Jove!  Mrs.  Brown!  I  did  n't 
expect  to  see  anyone  up  here.  I  thought 
your  room  was  on  the  second  floor! " 

"  It  is, —  I  mean,  I  sometimes  —  come 
up  here  and  look  over  the  linen." 

"Nice  time  of  night  to  do  that,"  said 
Carnagie.  "  I  just  want  to  get  into  that 
store  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall, —  looking 
for  a  fly  book,  we  make  an  early  start  to- 
morrow." 

"0,  I  will  get  it,  just  go  down  stairs," 
she  said  nervously,  for  there  were  feminine 
voices  inside. 

"  Indeed,  no,  I  will  get  it.  I  know  just 
where  it  is.  He  said  on  the  second  shelf." 

Another  bit  of  laughter  interrupted 
them. 

My  wife  turned  and  closed  the  door  care- 
fully behind  her. 

"  I  will  get  it,  Mr.  Carnagie,  1  '11  send 
Jane,  my  maid,  she  always  finds  things." 

Carnagie  persisted  a  while,  but  my  wife 
absolutely  looked  him  down  stairs.  She 
was  so  agitated  that  Carnagie  was  impressed 
by  it,  and  told  me  he  thought  she  was  ill. 
I  knew  he  thought  her  a  little  rude  and  im- 
perious also,  but  I  could  n't  blame  her,  for 
it  wax  a  narrow  escape. 

Carnagie  lived  with  us  for  two  innocent 


and  undisturbed  weeks.  Everything  worked 
to  perfection.  My  wife  was  enjoying  the 
summer  in  her  own  way,  and  I  was  reveling 
in  long  jaunts  with  Carnagie.  Only  once  or 
twice  did  he  show  the  least  sign  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  that  was  when  my  wife  mentioned 
that  the  Penberton  girls  were  coming 

through  on  their  way  to  X ,  and  that 

she  knew  Carnagie  would  like  them. 

After  she  left  the  room  he  took  me 
aside. 

"  Say,  Brown,  I  think  I  'd  better  be  mov- 
ing on.  Your  wife  will  be  having  Millie 
Penberton  here  and  that  sister  of  hers,  and 
it  would  be  all  up  with  me  if  they  came. 
I  've  monopolized  you  people  as  long  as  I 
ought  anyway.  I  've  enjoyed  it,  can't  tell 
you  how  much,  rather  dreaded  at  first,  you 
know  —  honeymoon  scarcely  over  and  all 
that;  and  I  was  afraid  you  'd  have  some 
confounded  girl  picked  out  for  me, —  lying 
in  wait,  all  '  newly  marrieds '  try  that  on 
me,  you  know, —  and  it  's  been  —  well,  I 
can't  tell  you  how  I  appreciated  it  all,— 
and  now  it 's  no  more  than  right  that  Mrs. 
Brown  should  have  a  little  fling  with  some 
of  her  friends,  —  only  I  can't  stand  the 
Penbertons,  but  I  don't  want  to  make  a  fuss, 
so  — 

"  That  will  do,"  I  said  calmly.  "  I  have 
waited  for  you  to  ruffle  your  wings.  I  ex- 
pected it  at  the  first  mention  of  a  girl,  but 
put  your  mind  at  rest,  for  the  Penbertons 
are  asked  for  a  visit  two  months  off." 

"  Really?  "  he  said  with  a  delighted  grin. 

"  Really." 

"Then  I  can  stay  on," — with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "  I  believe 
I  'm  getting  to  like  domestic  life.  I  never 
dreamed  it  could  be  so  peaceful.  I  actually 
like  to  sit  and  watch  your  wife  with  her 
work  basket,  and  watch  her  thread  her 
needle, —  funny,  is  n't  it,  how  cleverly  they 
do  it,  and  make  knots  in  the  thread  with 
one  twist." 

"Carnagie,"  I  said  solemnly,  "I  have  left 
you  in  peace  all  this  time,  and  I  intend  to 
continue  to  do  so,  but  just  here  I  will 
say  that  you  actually  ought  to  be  mar- 
ried. " 

"Tad,"  he  said  quite  as  solemnly,  in  a 
voice  of  confession,  "  I  actually  would  like 
to  be, —  don't  breathe  it  in  your  dreams, — 
but  —  it  is  —  a  fact." 

If  Carnagie  had  told  me  he  had  invented 
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a  flying  machine  I  could  not  have  been 
more  startled.  I  did  not  take  him  up  too 
soon,  because  I  was  afraid  he  'd  go  back 
on  it. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on  medatitively,  "I  like 
a  girl  or  two  fairly  well,  but  I  'm  so  afraid 
1  would  n't,  after  I  had  married.  Would  n't 
it  be  the  devil  ? " 

I  still  kept  a  discreet  silence. 

"  You  see,  if  they  were  n't  all  willin'  —  I 
know  it  is  not  for  me.  You  know,"  (with 
sincere  modesty,)  "but  if  I  hadn't  a  penny 
-  by  Jove,  I  believe  I  'd  try  it! " 

I  was  pleased  beyond  measure  to  hear 
this,  but  offered  no  more  advice,  as  I  know 
that  newly  married  people  are  looked  upon 
as  prejudiced  witnesses.  My  heart  smote 
me,  however,  when  I  thought  of  our  duplici- 
ty toward  him  in  one  respect,  and  his  frank- 
ness to  me  in  all  ways  made  me  feel  like  a 
culprit. 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when  the 
bright  sun  of  our  seeming  sincerity  was 
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clouded  over  with  an  eclipse  of  suspicion. 
It  was  in  this  way.  My  wife  had  gone  to 
town  for  the  day  and  the  servants  were  not 
available  for  packing  our  usual  lunch;  so  I 
got  together  things  that  I  could  lay  my 
hands  upon.  They  were  not  packed  with 
the  usual  nicety,  I  suppose,  and  wrapped  up 
in  all  sorts  of  papers.  We  were  in  the 
midst  of  our  noonday  repast  in  the  woods, 
and  conveniently  near  the  stream  for  water. 
I  went  off  a  little  distance,  leaving  Carnagie 
lying  on  his  stomach  and  eating  things  pro- 
miscuously spread  about  him.  He  uncov- 
ered a  cup  of  jelly  which  was  wrapped  up  in 
a  piece  of  thick  note  paper.  It  had  some 
writing  upon  it,  and  catching  sight  of  his 
own  name  upon  it,  he  began  to  read.  It 
was  only  a  few  lines,  but  when  I  came  back 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  curious. 
This  is  what  he  read:  — 

.  .  .  not  match  the  silk  at  Altman's,  —  but  will 
try  somewhere  else.  Your  Carnagie  man  must  be  a 
stupid,  the  idea  of  being  in  the  house  all  this  time,  and 
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not  discovering  her!  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  top  story?  I  know  I  should  hate  him;  so 
conceited,  always  thinking  girls  are  laying  snares  for 
him.  Well,  —  there 's  one  young  lady  who  is  n't  going 
out  of  her  way  to  see  him, —  give  her  my  love.  I  wish  / 
had  a  chance  to  show  him.  .  . 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  you,  Carna- 
gie?"  I  said  on  my  return,  for  his  face  was 
scarlet,  and  he  was  glaring  at  the  letter. 
He  looked  up  at  me  with  a  look  which 
pierced  my  heart,  such  a  gaze  of  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  for  once  he  forgot  his  pep- 
sin tablet. 

I  did  not  understand  it  then,  but  thought 
him  unusually  taciturn  on  our  homeward  trip. 

That  evening  I  saw  him  standing  in  the 
drawing  room.  He  was  looking  at  a  photo- 
graph. I  had  noticed  him  frequently  be- 
fore take  up  that  card  and  look  at  it,  but 
many  people  did  the  same  to  that  particu- 
lar photograph,  for  it  was  a  pleasing  sub- 
ject. It  represented  a  young  girl  in  eve- 
ning gown,  with  a  peculiarly  demure  and 
mischievous  expression  on  her  face.  This 
young  lady  was  a  friend  of  my  wife,  but  as 
Carnagie  never  asked  me  about  the  picture, 
I  had  never  discussed  it  with  him.  Tonight 
he  looked  at  it  longer  than  usual.  He  took 
it  over  to  the  fading  light  and  studied  it; 
turned  it  over  and  looked  at  the  back,  but 
there  was  no  name  except  that  of  the  New 
York  photographer. 

The  next  morning  I  happened  to  go  out 
on  the  grounds  before  breakfast,  an  unusual 
thing  for  me.  I  was  amazed  to  find  Carna- 
gie out  also.  He  was  standing  in  his  riding 
clothes  under  a  tree,  and  his  gaze  was  fixed 
interestedly  on  the  top  story. 

I  had  a  qualm  of  fear  and  looked,  but 
found  nothing  to  disturb  me.  The  many 
gables  and  turrets  fluttered  their  white 
dimity  curtains  in  the  breeze,  the  capacious 
balconies  with  their  bright  urns  of  flowers, 
were  empty.  Stay,  there  was  a  steamer 
chair,  a  table  with  a  work  basket  upon 
it,  and  a  bright  shawl  flung  across.  It 
looked  mighty  pleasant  up  there,  with  an 
overhanging  tree  for  shade,  but  still  noth- 
ing to  arouse  suspicion. 

When  I  approached  Carnagie.  however, 
his  lips  formed  an  ominous  straight  line. 
We  were  called  to  breakfast  just  then,  and 
he  stalked  in  very  silently.  The  meal  was 
a  trying  one  for  me,  for  I  felt  a  crisis  com- 
ing, but  my  wife  chattered  on,  innocent  and 
happy,  but  by  the  end  of  the  meal  even  she 


noticed  something  amiss,  and  asked  him 
what  he  had  eaten  that  troubled  him. 

"  Nothing  like  that,"  he  said  seriously. 
"  If  you  will  come  into  the  drawing  room 
I  '11  tell  you." 

We  followed  curiously.  Then  Carnagie 
turned  and  spoke  with  portentous  solemnity. 

"  Mrs.  Brown,  I  '11  have  to  leave  you  to- 
day. I  have  discovered  quite  inadvertently 
that  you  are  inconveniencing  yourself  seri- 
ously on  my  account.  I  have  found  that 
you  are  concealing  the  presence  of  a  young 
lady  here;  a  young  lady  whom  you  wished 
to  entertain,  but  could  not  with  me  here, 
knowing  my  dislike  for  —  for  —  to  meeting 
young  girls.  I  have  suspected  for  some 
time  that  there  was  something  going  on  in 
the  house.  I  have  found  it  out,  and  more- 
over, I  am  sure  I  know  what  the  young  girl 
looks  like." 

At  this  he  took  up  the  photograph  and 
handed  it  to  me.  My  wife  and  I  stared  at 
each  other  blankly,  then  at  the  photograph, 
and  back  into  each  others'  faces.  Then  my 
wife's  eyes  danced,  her  lips  twitched,  and 
she  whirled  around  into  a  doubled  up  bunch 
upon  the  sofa,  and  went  into  shrieks  of 
laughter. 

I  started  one  shout,  and  stopped. 

"  Carnagie,"  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  Then  my  wife  sprang  to  her  feet, 
her  face  lit  with  all  sorts  of  fleeting  expres- 
sions. 

"Tad,"  she  cried,  "not  a  word!"  Then 
turning  with  a  smile  to  Carnagie:  "Please 
forgive  us!  You  have  found  us  out!  We 
did  not  think  you  would  ever  discover  us, 
and  it  has  been  so  pleasant  and  all,  I  might 
as  well  confess  that  there  is  a  girl  up  in 
the  top  story.  I  am  very  fond  of  her,  and 
as  she  came  here  first,  I  couldn't  very  well 
send  her  away." 

"Of  course,"  said  Carnagie  stiffly,  "I 
should  n't  dream  —  I  only  want  to  go  my 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it!"  we  both  cried. 

"  You  see,"  went  on  my  wife,  "  she  is  a 
bit  of  an  invalid  this  summer,  and  could  n't 
come  down  stairs  often,  if  die  wanted  to," 
she  added  as  an  afterthought. 

This  latter  remark  stung  Carnagie. 

"  Certainly,"  Mrs.  Brown.  "1  know  1  am 
not  a  general  favorite,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
deprive  the  young  lady  of  her  liberty,  so 
I— 

"  No  you  won't,"  said  my  wife,  with 
kindly  eyes  on  his  face. 
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"  But  I  won't  have  any  girl  cooped  up  for 
me, — you'd  think  I  was  a  cannibal!"  he 
said  crossly. 

We  persuaded  him  to  defer  his  departure 
for  that  day  at  least,  and  after  dinner  that 
evening  he  laid  a  note  on  my  wife's  plate. 

"  You  will  please  give  that  to  the  girl  in 
the  garret,"  he  said.  "  I  want  her  to  un- 
derstand,— 

My  wife  looked  up  at  me  confusedly. 
Then  her  lips  twitched. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said. 

Now  I  was  in  at  the  other  end  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  was  allowed  to  read  the 
note.  It  ran: — 


MY  DEAR  Miss — 

"  I  assure  you  if  I  had  known  of  your  presence 
here  I  would  not  have  intruded.  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  and  consideration  for  my  selfish  whim- 
seys,  and  feel  that  I  have  usurped  a  great  deal  of  your 
pleasure  here.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  not  an  abso- 
lute ogre,  however,  and  that  I  have  consideration 
enough  to  go  on  the  five  o'clock  train,  and  so  leave 
you  in  full  possession.  Hoping  the  remainder  of  your 
stay  will  be  exceedingly  pleasant,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  W.  CARNAGIE. 

"Oh!  Oh!"  laughed  the  chorus  above 
stairs.  "  He  is  n't  an  absolute  ogre,  and  he 
does  have  selfish  whimseys!" 

The  next  two  hours  brought  Carnagie 
this  reply: — 

MY  DEAR  MR.  CARNAGIE: — 

My  imprisonment  has  been  anything  but  tedious.     I 
have  rarely  had  a  pleasanter  summer.     Indeed,  it  is  I 
who  should  be  the  one  who  should  go  away,  but  they 
will  not  let  me.     Of  course  I  knew  your  objection  to 
girls,and  had  no  wish  to  put  myself  in  your  way  and  I  am 
glad  to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  not  all  of  us  too  'willin'.' 
However,  as  you  are  sufficiently  meek  and  humble- 
minded  I  will  condescend  to  fix  you  a  penance. 
You  must  stay. 
!  won 't  come  down. 

Yours, 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  GARRET. 

As  the  live  o'clock  train  was  nearly  due, 
Carnagie  was  restless  and  uncertain,  but  he 
stayed. 

That  evening  he  looked  at  the  photo- 
graph again  (on  the  quiet).  Then  he  came 
in  to  me. 

"  Say,  old  fellow,  did  you  tell  that  girl 
that  I  thought  all  the  girls  were  too  will- 
in'  ?" 

I  was  non-plussed. 

"  Well, —  no, —  yes, —  that  is  --  why,  you 
see,  Carnagie,  I  never  dreamed  you  would 
ever  meet  her,  and  you  probably  won't,  so 
it  cannot  make  any  difference." 


THE    PHOTOGRAPH 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,v  he  said  grimly, 
"it  isn't  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  said, —  I 
wish  you  would  n't  talk  so  much  next  time." 

A  little  later  he  came  in  again. 

"  See  here,  people,  I  can't  stay  here,  with 
her  keeping  up  stairs,  it 's  a  blessed  shame. 
Tell  her  I  won't  stay  unless  she  comes  down 
and  enjoys  herself  like  a  Christian." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't ,"  I  said. 

"  You  might  write  her  another  note,"  said 
my  wife  brightly. 

Carnagie  scowled,  and  went  off  into  the 
writing  room. 

This  was  the  earnest  missive: — 

MY  DEAR  Miss: — 

As  you  have  given  instructions  that  your  name  shall 
not  be  divulged,  I  can  't  address  you  properly,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  it 's  complete  nonsense  for  you  to  stay 
up  there.  You  won't  bother  me  in  the  least.  Any 
girl  that  can  keep  on  the  quiet  as  you  have,  would  n't 
disturb  a  man  fishing.  All  I  've  got  to  say  is  that  if 
you  don't  come  down  I  shall  go.  I  'm  not  going  to  be 
a  jailer  any  longer. 

Yours  as  ever, 

J.  W.  CARNAGIE. 

The  answer  came  promptly: — 

MY  DEAR  MR.  CARNAGIE: — 

You  are  very  kind,  but  I  will  not  come  down. 

Carnagie  swore  gently  under  his  breath, 
but  he  did  not  go  home.  He  compromised. 

"  Let 's  take  the  two  days  trip  to  the  other 
stream,"  he  said. 

We  went.  Carnagie  never  fished  so 
badly  ;  he  was  as  nervous  and  fidgety  as  a 
woman. 
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When  we  came  back  he  went  in  and  looked 
at  the  photograph.  The  eyes  looked  out  at 
him  with  such  sweetness,  and  yet  a  latent 
defiance,  and  the  lips  were  distinctly  wicked. 

That  day  a  beautiful  box  of  flowers  ar- 
rived from  the  city  for  "  The  Girl  in  the 
doi-ret."  My  wife  looked  at  me, —  a  little 
scared  look, —  then  laughed.  I  was  shown 
the  note  accompanying  it  that  evening.  It 
was  brief  and  to  the  point: — 

Please  come  down,  I  keep  thinking  of  you  all  the 
time.  I  must  see  you.  I  '11  go  away  immediately 
after. 

The  answer  was  as  before : — 
I  am  sorry,  you  are  very  kind  about  the  flowers  and 
all,  but  1  can't  come  down. 

That  night  the  photograph  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  drawing-room. 

"  Tad,"  said  my  wife,  "  I  am  getting  down- 
right frightened.  I  wish  he  wmld  go 
home." 

About  midnight  that  night  there  was  a 
smell  of  smoke  in  the  house.  My  wife 
shook  me.  "Tad!  <i<-f  »//,  tlicn-'x  afire!" 

We  all  rushed  up  into  the  third  story. 
There  was  a  tremendous  roaring  from  the 
kitchen  flue.  The  halls  were  thick  with 
smoke.  The  upper  corridor  was  pande- 


monium. The  servants  shrieking,  the  wife 
half  insane  with  fright.  I  got  the  butler 
by  the  arm  and  raced  him  down  the  corri- 
dor with  me. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  discovered  the  only 
place  on  fire  outside  of  the  chimney.  A 
few  buckets  of  water  put  it  out;  then  we 
ran  back  to  tell  my  wife.  When  we  had 
quieted  her,  we  heard  a  tremendous  thump- 
ing. Carnagie,  unaware  that  the  fire  was 
out,  was  hammering  on  a  door. 

"  What 's  in  here  ? "  he  cried  hoarsely. 
"Have  you  all  forgotten  her?  Who  's  up 
here  anyway  ? " 

"The  Girl  in  the  Garret!"  I  shouted. 

Carnagie  gave  one  great  push  for  an- 
swer, the  lock  gave  way.  My  wife  shrieked 
hysterically  and  we  pushed  in  after  him. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  thundered,  striding 
into  the  half-lit  room. 

"Here!"  cried  my  wife,  and  when  Carna- 
gie, bending  down  over  the  crib,  saw  the 
small  foot  and  a  half  of  humanity  which 
blinked  at  him  sleepily,  there  was  a  silence 
that  could  be  heard. 

N.  B. — We  have  sent  for  the  girl  in  the 
photograph. 


THE  WIND 


r\\\  wind,  thou  art  not  "wordless  air," 
^    The  language  of  all  earth  is  there; 
The  messages  of  sea,  of  land, 
Of  men  and  all  dumb  things, 
Thou  earnest  on  eagle  wings. 

Thou  art  the  universal  tongue, 
The  early,  elemental  speech 
Of  all  earth's  children,  each  to  each, 
Ix>ng  since  forgot. 

We  lost  the  key  and  now  can  only  guess 

What  word  our  long  since  brethren  strive  to  send. 

Only  today,  upon  the  city's  street, 

The  west  wind  spoke  into  my  ear, 

And  with  a  sudden  thrill  I  seemed  to  hear 

A  fragment      one  word  of  old  primeval  lore, 

Majestic,  moving,  -  Alas!  one  word,  no  more. 
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''I   PAINTED   NOCTURNES   IN   SIX-YARD   LENGTHS   AND   CUT  THEM   OFF   TO  SUIT" 


HOW   I    BECAME    AN    IMPRESSIONIST 


BY  WILLIAM  L.  JUDSON 


"Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting" 


/~\NE  of  my  earliest  definite  recollections 
^  is  a  triumph  of  art.  Evidently  I  was 
gifted  with  a  strong  artistic  impulse,  as  the 
incident  will  show. 

The  curate  of  our  parish,  a  young  man 
then  tenderly  nursing  his  first  pair  of  side 
whiskers,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  our 
house.  He  seemed  fond  of  me,  for  he  used 
to  take  me  on  his  knee  and  let  me  listen  to 
the  ticking  of  his  watch,  or  even,  when  he 
was  in  a  gracious  mood,  he  would  open  it 
and  add  the  pleasure  of  sight  to  that  of 
sound.  My  Aunt  Mary  was  always  present 
on  these  occasions.  She  was  a  lady  of  ma- 
ture years,  it  seemed  to  me  then.  I  sup- 
pose she  must  have  been  about  twenty,  and 
she  never  tired  of  telling  him  about  my 
clever  sayings  and  doings.  I  would  sit  and 
gaze  with  the  perfect  frankness  of  a  child 
into  his  rosy  face  with  the  mild  blue  eyes 
and  shiny  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  watch 
the  color  come  and  go  as  my  aunt  extolled 
her  curly-haired  pet. 

One  day  I  had  developed  a  new  trait  of 
character.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
outcropping  instinct  for  art,  which  had  lain 
dormant  in  the  family  for  a  generation  or 
two.  The  little  garden  scene  here  illus- 
trated was  the  occasion  for  an  enthusiastic 
burst  of  eloquence  full  of  admiration  points. 
Mr.  Surplice  —  I  remember  his  name  very 
well,  for  he  has  been  my  uncle  for  quite  a 
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number  of  years  —  agreed  with  all  my  Aunt 
Mary  had  to  say,  and  even  added  the  pre- 
diction that  I  would  become  a  great  artist 
some  day  if  time  and  opportunity  permitted. 

My  parents  thought  so,  too,  and  wisely 
determined  that  they  would  do  their  part, 
and  give  me  the  opportunity  at  least.  AlasJ 
that  the  other  condition  —  time  —  should 
have  been  denied  to  them,  else  they  had 
lived  to  enjoy  the  full  realization  of  —  but 
I  am  anticipating. 

In  due  time  I  was  apprenticed  in  the  good 
old  way,  to  a  good  old  soul  who  painted 
family  portraits  in  our  town  at  ten  guineas 
a  head —  two  guineas  extra  for  hands.  He 
was  great  on  technique  and  mediums,  and 
had  endless  secret  processes  and  recipes  for 
varnishes,  which  in  his  estimation  consti- 
tuted the  whole  art  of  portrait  painting. 

I  believed  him,  and  applied  myself  dili- 
gently to  the  acquirement  of  his  snuffy- 
brown,  bituminous  manner.  I  labored  so 
faithfully  with  him  as  to  merit  his  entire 
approval,  and  after  some  years  produced  a 
picture  which  he  was  pleased  to  pronounce 
a  masterpiece.  It  was  the  same  garden 
scene  which  had  first  fired  my  infant  ambi- 
tion, but  instead  of  a  brief  summary  of  a 
half  dozen  lines,  I  had  studied  the  subject 
carefully  for  weeks.  I  had  painted  every 
nail,  bolt,  crack,  and  stain,  with  perfect 
fidelity.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  was  missing. 
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The  old  gentleman  gave  me  his  blessing, 
and  said  he  could  teach  me  nothing  more. 
The  report  which  got  into  circulation  that 
this  latter  fact  was  owing  to  my  abnormal 
conceit,  was  probably  a  malicious  invention 
of  some  unsuccessful  rival. 

All  went  well  and  successfully  until  on  a 
certain  fateful  spring  day.  I  joined  a  party 
of  young  men  and  went  over  to  Paris  to  see 
the  Salon.  There  I  parted  with  my  self- 
complacency,  and  it  took  fifteen  years  of 
search  and  study  before  I  found  it  again. 
It  was  a  rude  shock  to  a  self-sufficient 
young  painter  who  had  acquired  all  the 
known  rules,  to  find  that  other  people  were 
painting  without  any  rules  and  doing  their 
work  much  better  than  he. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  vibrating  thrills  and  pangs 
which  seized  me  alternately  as  I  explored 
and  found  fresh  revelations  of  beauty  and 
truth,  and  recognized  the  futility  of  my  own 
method  in  dealing  with  them. 


I  was  especially  charmed  with  the  small 
exhibition  which  we  accidentally  discovered 
in  the  Rue  des  Anes  Crises.  It  was  known 
as  L'Exposition  des  Intransigeants.  I  was 
captivated  by  the  perfect  liberty  of  the 
artists  in  choosing  and  handling  their  sub- 
jects. I  was  enchanted  by  the  frankness, 
the  coolness,  the  crispness  of  their  color. 
I  went  again  and  again,  and  began  to  take 
long  walks  down  the  Seine  or  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  vainly  endeavoring  to  see  na- 
ture as  the  intransigeants  saw  it.  My  eyes 
may  have  been  preternaturally  acute,  but  I 
could  not  by  any  process  of  optical  juggling 
make  trees  seem  to  be  clothed  with  smoke 
and  cobwebs  instead  of  leaves.  To  me  tree 
trunks  were  covered  with  bark  and  moss 
and  lichens.  Foregrounds  were  full  and 
overflowing  with  lovely  detail,  every  atom 
of  which  was  clamoring  to  be  painted.  I 
could  not  see  shadows  pure  blue  or  distance 
always  veiled  in  purple  mist,  or  lavender 
and  yellow  as  the  dominating  tones  of  all 
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nature.  I  grew  uneasy,  and  wondered  if 
my  eyes  could  be  normal,  or  if  the  intransi- 
geants  were  all  crazy,  or  if  I  myself  was 
getting  a  little  queer. 

I  went  home  determined  to  commence  a 
new  analysis  of  nature.  I  tried  my  best  to 
see  shadows  blue,  and  every  sunlit  thing 
orange,  and  not  to  see  the  textures  and 
details  which  had  been  my  especial  delight. 
I  blamed  myself  for  my  stupidity,  and 
painted  my  pictures  as  I  thought  they  ought 
to  be,  reconciling  myself  with  the  thought 
that  I  should  see  nature  so  by  and  by. 

My  friends  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
new  way.  One  or  two  openly  admired  it. 
The  older  ones  shook  their  heads  and  care- 
fully avoided  the  subject  of  art  while  in 
my  presence,  but  most  people  looked  in 
stupid  wonder  at  what  1  had  done,  as  if  art 
were  altogether  too  deep  a  mystery  for 
them. 

I  again  tried  the  little  garden  scene.  I 
had  the  wheelbarrow  painted  purple,  so  as 
not  to  strain  my  conscience  too  much,  since 
it  must  necessarily  be  represented  as  pur- 
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pie.  I  tried  it  in  many  poses,  making 
studies  for  expression,  and  although  I  made 
no  very  exciting  success  out  of  it  at  first, 
yet  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  garden  ac- 
cessories. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  met  with  a 
misfortune  which  formed  the  turning  point 
in  my  career. 

I  was  disgusted  with  myself  and  dis- 
heartened with  an  unsympathetic  and  sur- 
prisingly stupid  public  which  had  failed 
utterly  to  appreciate  my  talent. 

Even  then  success  was  knocking  at  my 
door,  but,  alas!  it  was  at  the  back  door. 

I  had  returned  to  my  studies  after  a  con- 
siderable absence  to  find  that  the  roof  had 
leaked  and  a  large  portfolio  of  my  old 
sketches  had  been  soaked  through  and 
through.  The  color  had  run  until  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  the  themes  were  or 
even  which  was  right  side  up. 

That  leak  was  an  old  habit  on  the  part 
of  the  ceiling,  but  I  had  forgotten  it  mo- 
mentarily on  the  morning  when  I  had 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  in  haste  to  visit 
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the  sweet  green  fields  again.  I  had  spoken 
to  my  landlord  about  the  state  of  the  roof 
several  times,  but  he  had  such  a  detestable 
way  of  referring  to  arrears  of  rent  when- 
ever the  subject  was  mentioned,  that  I  gave 
it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

A  bad  job  it  was,  and  the  portfolio  was 
laid  away  for  a  long  time  as  rubbish. 

One  day,  being  in  a  hopeful  mood,  I  was 
looking  the  sketches  over  to  see  if  some  of 
the  best  of  them  might  not  be  made  pass- 
able again  with  a  little  retouching.  While 
thus  engaged  Mr.  Mastic,  a  Bond-Street  art 
dealer,  came  in.  I  remembered  Mr.  Mastic 
very  pleasantly  by  a  certain  check  he  had 
once  sent  me,  which  had  been  very  accept- 
able at  the  time. 

He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  com- 
menced at  once: 

" Hello!    When  was  this  done? " 

"  While  I  was  away  last  summer." 

I  supposed,  of  course,  that  he  alluded  to 
the  damage,  and  was  just  about  to  com- 
mence an  explanation  of  the  accident 
merely  to  relieve  the  long  silence,  when  he 
broke  in  with,  "  Have  you  any  more?" 

I  had.  I  showed  him  the  whole  collec- 
tion. 

"  I'd  like  to  take  away  a  few  of  these  if 
you  don't  mind,  and  see  if  we  can  do  any- 
thing with  them." 

I  did  not  mind,  for  I  had  great  confi- 
dence in  his  judgment, —  remembering  that 
check,—  so  I  told  him  to  take  as  many  as 


he  wished.  He  selected  about  twenty  and 
carried  them  off  with  him.  I  looked  at  the 
ceiling  and  ardently  hoped  that  he  might 
be  able  to  realize  enough  to  get  that  unfor- 
tunate roof  repaired. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  letter  of 
warm  congratulation  which  came  about  a 
week  later,  still  less  for  the  draft  for  fifty 
pounds  which  it  inclosed,  with  a  promise  of 
more  to  follow.  Still  a  week  later  came  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  my  Bond-Street 
friend  and  meet  some  wealthy  amateurs. 

I  was  amazed  and  perplexed.  It  seemed 
that  I  did  not  even  yet  understand  the 
trick  of  it.  The  soft,  all-pervading  mys- 
tery of  fog  and  the  dreamy  indecision  of 
twilight  and  city  smoke  seemed  somehow  to 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  poetic  sense  of 
many  people,  and  the  more  obscure  the 
theme  and  the  more  lost  in  abstraction,  the 
more  these  peculiar  organizations  let  loose 
the  imagination  and  the  more  they  found 
to  feed  their  souls  upon. 

I  began  to  read  poetry  and  to  dream  in 
the  gloaming,  and  longed  for  the  nerve  to 
get  up  and  see  the  dawn.  I  placed  another 
portfolio  of  drawings  under  the  tap  over 
night,  but  could  not  get  the  effect.  Clear 
water  would  not  produce  the  richness  of 
tone  which  comes  from  a  half  century  of 
grime  and  mold  percolating  the  paste  and 
fly  stains  of  eleven  layers  of  wall  paper. 

Another  accident  happened  about  this 
time  which  gave  me  a  complete  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  it  all  and  accentuated  my 
success.  In  fact,  without  it,  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  sustain  my  suddenly  ac- 
quired reputation. 

I  was  working  hard,  working  night  and 
day.  As  the  morning  Truthteller  ex- 
pressed it: — 

It  is  amazing  how  the  inspiration  of  poetry  will  sus- 
tain a  man  of  genius.  Mr.  Browne  would  work  him- 
self to  death  were  he  not  supported  in  his  incessant 
labor  by  the  stimulus  of  his  high  ideals  of  art. 

Of  course,  my  friendly  critic  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  portfolio  under  the  tap. 

I  worked  so  hard  that  my  eyesight  began 
to  fail.  I  went  to  a  celebrated  oculist,  who 
fined  me  heavily  and  condemned  me  to  wear 
an  expensive  pair  of  glasses  until  my  eyes 
should  be  rested.  He  took  my  measure 
then  and  there.  In  the  meantime  he  lent 
me  an  old  pair  for  •temporary  use,  which  he 
said  would  answer  my  purpose  very  well. 
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I  was  much  gratified  when  I  looked  in 
the  mirror  to  find  that  they  became  me  so 
well  and  wore  them  down  the  street.  It  is 
true  that  I  could  not  see  quite  so  well  as  I 
could  without  them.  I  was  continually  step- 
ping too  high  or  trying  to  put  my  foot  on 
the  curb  before  I  came  to  it.  I  bowed  to  a 
draper's  dummy  and  cut  one  of  my  best  cus- 
tomers. Still,  the  glasses  looked  well. 

All  at  once  I  stood  stock  still.  My  heart 
gave  a  great  bound  at  the  surprise  of  a  dis- 
covery. The  appearance  of  nature  seemed 
to  have  changed.  Everything  I  saw  through 
these  old  fashioned  chromatic  glasses  was 
edged  on  one  side  with  blue  and  on  the  other 
side  with  orange.  The  world  had  suddenly 
become  impressionist.  Everything  was 
blurred  into  indistinctness.  Men  seemed 
like  trees  walking  and  everything  more  than 
a  square  away  was  a  mass  of  purple  haze. 

When  the  new  spectacles  came  home  I 
had  no  use  for  them.  They  made  me  see 
so  beastly  well  that  I  could  not  paint  de- 
cently. The  chromatic  glasses  gave  me  a 
pair  of  impressionist  eyes,  so  I  have  used 
them  ever  since. 

Mr.  Mastic  had  reserved  one  of  the  lar- 
gest of  my  deluged  pictures.  He  framed  it 
magnificently  and  sent  it  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  my  name.  It  was  accepted  and 
was  awarded  a  center  place  on  the  line.  It 
was  a  grand  success,  for  it  was  bought  by 
the  Duchess  of  Upperset  on  the  opening 
night.  It  is  true  that  her  Grace  never  paid 
me  for  it,  but  she  introduced  me  to  her 
salon  and  the  host  of  clever  people  one 
meets  there,  who  think  the  only  proper 
thing  is  to  patronize  whatever  her  Grace 
favors. 

Commissions  began  to  come  in  so  fast  that 
I  had  to  raise  my  price,  and  the  more  I 
raised  them  the  more  anxious  people  be- 
came to  possess  my  work.  I  painted  noc- 
turnes in  six-yard  lengths  and  cut  them  off 
in  sizes  to  suit  my  patrons.  I  began  to  give 
my  sketches  poetical  and  musical  phrases 
for  titles,  such  as  "  Rhapsody  on  the  Dawn," 
"  Duet  in  Black  and  White,"  "  Impression 
of  Early  Morning,"  "Andante  in  Azure," 
"  Solo  in  Silver,"  and  so  on.  If  I  could  only 
make  my  subject  obscure  enough  and  the 
title  suggestive  enough,  the  soulful  people 
who  were  my  special  patrons  would  find 
everything  they  pleased  in  it.  The  bit  of 
literary  work  in  the  catalogue  has  often 
been  the  making  of  a  great  picture. 
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Since  that  time  nature  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  me.  My  eyes  are  becoming  a  little 
dulled  and  I  no  longer  see  details.  The 
world  is  now  made  up  of  very  simple  masses, 
and  my  prismatic  glasses  resolve  the  color 
into  its  simplest  elements.  This  is  very 
comforting  to  a  tender  conscience  like  mine, 
and  it  had  added  greatly  to  my  charity;  for 
I  can  see  now  that  all  the  wild  delirium  and 
insane  phantasmagoria  of  modern  art  may 
be  the  honest  expression  of  what  somebody 
has  actually  seen. 

The  eye  troubles  all  seem  to  have  recorded 
themselves  except  strabismus.  My  "  Early 
Morning  "  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
pression of  that  kind,  but  it  is  simply  just 
what  it  suggests,  an  impression  of  very 
early  morning  or  very  late  in  the  evening. 

The  great  facility  of  the  impressionist 
method  is  what  charms  me  most.  A  day  or 
two  of  quiet  meditation  in  the  presence  of 
nature,  then  a  canvas  and  brushes,  —  three 
flip-flaps  and  a  waggle  or  two;  the  picture 
is  complete,  a  masterpiece.  If  people  with 
microscopic  eyes  come  along  and  find  the 
picture  empty,  I  tell  them  to  cultivate  im- 
agination and  the  poetic  faculty,  then  they 


IMPRESSION   OF   EARLY   MORNING 


will  find  the  canvas  brimming  with  subtle 
beauties.  I  don't  know  that  they  take  my 
advice,  but  they  acquire  a  profound  respect 
for  the  thing  they  cannot  understand. 

If  eyes  were  all  perfect  there  would  be 
no  need  of  my  pictures,  but  the  lady  with 
the  incipient  cataract  sees  all  nature  through 
a  thin  mist,  thus  my  decorative  work  is  na- 
ture itself  for  her.  When  I  leave  out  my 


DUET   IN   BLACK   AND   WHITE 


foregrounds  the  long-sighted  man  is  de- 
lighted. That  is  the  way  he  sees  nature. 
When  I  leave  the  distance  obscure,  the 
short-sighted  man  is  charmed.  When  I  make 
my  canvas  gorgeous  with  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low, or  purple,  orange,  and  green,  the  great 
untutored  is  filled  with  admiration,  for  it  is 
something  easy  to  understand. 

So  I  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  my  way, 
being  careful  to  avoid  facts,  —  rather  hint- 
ing, suggesting,  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion by  a  redundant  nebulosity  and  a  soul- 
ful, etherial,  indefinable  indecision,  which 
permits  the  spectator  to  find  inferno  or  the 
rivers  of  light  as  his  emotional  bias  dictates. 
The  world  applauds,  as  it  needs  must,  since 
it  is  the  fashion.  Much  of  the  applause  is 
genuine  and  much  otherwise,  but  I  trouble 
myself  little  about  it,  having  long  ago  hung 
up  this  placard  in  my  mental  laboratory:  — 

NO  COMPLIMENTS  ACCEPTED  UNLESS  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
CASH  ORDER  AS  A  GUARANTEE  OF  GOOD  FAITH. 

This  guarantee  is  the  moving  impulse  of 
my  impressionism,  for  it  permits  me  to  live 
well,  to  dress  well,  and  to  associate  well, 
without  taxing  my  physical,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional being  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
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IV.— THE  STORY  OF  A  SHORT  STORY 


BY  AGNES  CRARY 


THINK    it  is  a  delightful 
idea,"   she    said,   as    she 
'^.  poised  critically  the  scrap 
~    of  lace,  ribbon,  and  straw, 
on   the    end    of    a    long 
hat  pin,  "  I  think  it  does 
great  credit  to  Professor 
Morris." 

Visions  of  a  sober  young 
man  striding  across   the 
_  campus  came  to  the  mind 

of  the  older  woman.  "What 
he  has    to   do  with  your 
hat  is  more  than  I  can  fathom/'  she  said 
lazily.     "  You  rouse  my  curiosity." 

Helen  laughed.  "  I  don't  mean  the  hat, 
though  it  is  a  dear." 

She  pinned  it  on  and  stood  before  the  mir- 
ror, preening  and  pluming  herself  with  no 
less  feminine  pleasure  than  if  she  had  never 
shone  in  a  philosophical  club. 

"  I  mean  the  new  English  course.  It 's 
the  most  interesting  thing  to  me  in  the 
spring  announcement,  —  number  fourteen, 
just  below  Eighteenth  Century  Prose,"  and 
she  tossed  her  friend  the  circular. 
Miss  Lewis  read:  — 

THE  SHORT  STORY:  A  Study  of  its  Origin  and  Devel- 
opment as  an  Art  Form;  original  work;  two  hours  per 
week,  PROF.  ELBERT  MORRIS. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  especially  inter- 
ested," Helen  resumed.  "What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"Think!  It  makes  me  groan,  the  market 
is  crowded  enough  already,  besides  it  is 
against  the  law  for  me  to  think  any  way,  — 
even  if  the  sunset  did  not  claim  all  my  at- 
tention." 

She  looked  down  the  long  street,  clear  out 
over  the  bay,  now  a  level  sheet  of  gold. 
The  islands  and  encircling  ridges  were  chan- 
ging to  hues  of  violet  and  purple,  and  toward 
the  east  the  sky  above  the  Berkeley  hills 
was  flushing  softly  with  indescribable  quiv- 
erings of  rosy  light.  Helen  slipped  down 
beside  her  friend,  and  for  a  time  the  sea  and 
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the  sky  wrought  their  spell  on  the  hearts  of 
their  beholders. 

It  was  of  such  hours  as  this  that  Marga- 
ret Lewis  had  dreamed,  when  she  had  taught 
in  some  inland  town  and  had  felt  the  strain- 
ing of  that  hold  the  bay  lays  upon  all  who 
people  its  shores.  Once  live  by  its  chan- 
ging moods,  its  sunlit  glories  or  wilfulness  of 
sullen  gray,  and  forever  after  separation 
from  it  means  a  secret  discontent.  Moun- 
tains, wide  valleys,  the  long  curves  of  south- 
ern beaches,  are  beautiful,  but  to  your  heart 
California  will  mean  just  San  Francisco  bay. 

So  when  Margaret  took  her  Sabbatic  year 
in  the  common  pedagogic  rest  of  nervous 
prostration,  even  in  the  hospital  she  had 
longed  for  Berkeley,  the  Berkeley  of  hills, 
and  poppy  fields,  and  endless  vistas  of  the 
sea,  —  that  is,  when  she  longed  for  any- 
thing in  the  intervals  between  the  times 
when  the  nurse  seemed  to  be  smothering 
her  beneath  tons  of  English  papers,  or  she 
herself  murdering  Evangeline,  and  pleading 
with  Sir  Launfal  because  he  would  insist  he 
was  an  allegory.  So  after  the  doors  of 
the  rest  cure  had  swung  softly  behind  her 
she  had  come  back,  and  now  for  nearly  a 
year  she  had  rested  and  let  the  winds  and 
the  seas  and  the  hills,  the  whole  blessed 
round  of  out  of  doors,  do  their  best  by  her; 
rested  and  "frivoled,"  as  Helen  said,  into 
which  latter  art  she  herself  had  initiated 
her  friend. 

She  had  breathed  so  long  a  pedagogic  at- 
mosphere blue  with  conscientiousness  that 
it  made  her  light-headed  just  to  live  with  a 
book  in  her  hand;  but  she  found  it  made 
her  light-hearted  too.  So  her  notes  on 
child-study  gathered  dust  while  she  took 
the  youngsters  of  the  block  up  Strawberry 
creek,  and  became  absorbed  with  them  in 
the  construction  of  mud  dams  and  chip 
fleets.  At  last  her  restoration  was  so  com- 
plete that  Friday  seemed  even  as  Monday  to 
her,  and  she  actually  refused  to  attend  the 
Philosophy  Club,  lest  the  tender  graces  of 
its  discussion  remind  her  too  forcibly  of  the 
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delights  of  faculty  meetings.  Helen  almost 
trembled  at  the  change  in  this  young  woman, 
once  so  full  of  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  State. 

Now  as  the  twilight  deepened  in  the  room 
she  began  half  coaxingly,  "  But,  Miss  Lewis, 
about  that  English  course.  I  really  am  in- 
terested, and  besides,  I  have  a  scheme! " 

Margaret  pricked  up  her  ears.  Helen's 
schemes  generally  promised  well. 

"  You  know  the  English  work  has  to  be 
secondary  with  me.  I'm  nothing  if  not 
philosophical."  Margaret  grinned.  "  Now 
don't  make  fun,  but  I  need  two  hours  more 
of  work,  and  I  have  plenty  of  time  outside 
this  term,  besides  I've  always  longed  to 
write  a  short  story.  I  think  I  '11  begin  to 
try." 

"  Don't,  it 's  like  the  grippe,  after  the  first 
attack  it's  likely  to  return  anytime." 

She  paid  no  heed.  "  I  shall  try  hard  once, 
and  if  I  fail,  I  '11  be  satisfied  to  let  it  alone. 
Now  we  are  going  to  join  that  class  to- 
gether, —  only  two  hours  Friday  afternoons ; 
it 's  along  your  lines,  and  besides,  you  will 
help  me,  —  maybe  we  can  write  one  to- 
gether." 

Margaret  laughed.  "  I  used  to  like  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  loved  to  talk  of  threads, 
and  motives,  and  inner  meanings,  utmost 
spiritual  content,  and  all  the  rest.  I  remem- 
ber I  used  to  take  Shakspere  to  pieces  ac- 
cording to  our  little  schemes,  and  write 
papers,  —  papers  by  the  yard,  —  so  critical, 
—  so  deep!  I  wonder  how  the  professors 
stood  us.  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  '11  join  you, 
and  we  'II  get  the  history  and  a  nice  set  of 
recipes  for  concocting  everything  in  the 
line  of  fiction,  and  of  course  then  we  can  do 
stories  to  a  turn." 

Still  the  effect  of  six  years  of  pedagogi- 
cal virtue  is  not  to  be  set  aside  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  Margaret  counted  without  her 
host  when  she  promised  she  would  attend 
regularly.  The  law  fundamental  in  the 
matter  of  frivoling  is  that  you  are  never  to 
do  anything  just  because  you  had  intended 
to  the  day  before.  So  when  Helen  called 
the  following  Friday  she  found  Margaret 
obedient  to  law  and  off  on  her  wheel.  The 
week  after,  the  Friday  was  too  glorious  for 
any  closer  relations  to  the  University  than 
those  obtainable  from  the  campus.  As 
they  started  up  the  winding  path  under  the 
oaks  a  breeze  coaxed  and  called  down  the 
cafion,  with  hints  of  fresh  blossomings,— 


wake  robin,  perhaps,  in  the  second  upland 
meadow,  or  the  pink  clusters  of  the  wild 
currant. 

"You  go  in,"  Margaret  said,  "like  the 
proper  young  person  I  used  to  be.  You 
can  instruct  me,  and  I  '11  share  the  spoils 
with  you  when  I  get  back." 

Then  there  was  a  five  o'clock  tea,  and  a 
Friday  in  the  city,  so  that  by  the  time  she 
first  visited  the  class  they  were  fairly  over 
the  history  and  into  their  critical  study. 

She  slipped  into  a  corner  seat  by  the 
eastern  window.  In  a  little  glade  just 
below  the  pine  groves  the  earth  lay  opened 
in  brown  furrows,  and  a  solitary  figure  was 
passing  to  and  fro,  Millet's  sower,  on  the 
Californian  hillside.  That  glade  and  hill- 
side had  become  a  setting  to  her  mind  for 
no  one  knows  how  many  hours  of  work, 
times  of  keen  insight,  moments  more  vaguely 
realized,  perhaps,  when  an  aftermath  of 
long  study  was  garnered,  as  the  beauty  of 
some  great  poem  or  drama  brooded  her 
spirit  as  silently,  as  tenderly,  as  the  shad- 
ows of  the  pines  fell  across  that  sloping 
field.  But  this  day  her  mood  was  changed 
as  she  thought  more  and  more  of  what  was 
going  on  about  her.  It  seemed  to  her  the 
same  discussion  must  flow  through  the 
upper  stories  of  North  Hall  in  a  ceaseless 
stream,  and  the  successive  classes  be  borne 
along  on  its  tide.  They  were  talking  of 
laws  and  aesthetics,  unities,  ethics,  and 
what  not,  with  a  little  change  of  nomen- 
clature, perhaps,  but  the  same  wise  assur- 
ance of  accent.  She  wondered  anyone  had 
the  temerity  to  attempt  a  short  story  at 
all,  or  an  editor  assume  so  grave  a  respon- 
sibility as  deciding  on  these  subtle  philoso- 
phies. 

Helen  sat  near  with  flying  pencil,  now 
and  then  arguing  with  the  best  of  them. 
Beauty  and  Hegel,  wit  and  Schopenhauer, 
Margaret  felt  crushed;  only  the  small 
check  in  her  pocketbook  for  her  latest 
transgression  of  all  short-story  canons  kept 
her  from  being  utterly  reduced  in  spirit. 

"  My  story  is  due  in  three  weeks,"  Helen 
said  that  evening,  "and  I  am  going  to  block 
out  the  framework  tonight." 

Miss  Lewis  smiled.  "  I  would,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  the  best  way  to  grow  a  tree  is  to 
set  up  its  trunk  first,  so  the  leaves  can  have 
something  to  grow  on  when  they  do  come." 

"  I  intend  to  work  in  an  orderly  fashion," 
Helen  rejoined,  with  a  suggestion  of  half 
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pitying  wisdom  in  her  tone.  "  I  wish  my 
story  to  be  a  complete  whole,  to  have  unity." 

"One  cup  Aristotle,  two  of  Hegel,  beaten 
light,  local  coloring  to  taste."  But  the 
pink  in  Helen's  cheeks  began  to  glow,  and 
Margaret  desisted. 

It  was  nearly  two  weeks  before  Helen 
spoke  of  her  story  again.  They  were  out 
in  North  Berkeley,  riding  almost  across 
country,  at  least  following  little  lanes  that 
trailed  among  the  hills  and  hollows.  Every- 
where there  was  grass,  with  buttercups 
nodding,  everywhere  the  warm  salt  breeze, 
so  what  else  mattered? 

They  had  stopped  on  the  crest  of  a  little 
slope,  where  the  whole  panorama  of  the 
bay  lay  unrolled  before  them;  behind  them, 
the  hills;  about  them,  the  flickering  shade  of 
a  windrow  of  eucalyptus.  As  Helen  stacked 
the  wheels  she  took  a  note  book  from  her 
handle  bars. 

"  I  have  something  I  want  to  read,  it  is 
not  my  thesis,  only  the  story." 

Only  the  story,  but  the  color  came  and 
went  in  her  face  as  she  settled  herself  and 
began  to  read.  Margaret  lay  stretched  out 
•on  the  warm  grass,  where  she  could  look 
straight  up  through  the  branches  into  the 
sky;  she  felt  herself  the  recipient  of  the 
tide  of  life  and  growth.  She  could  note 
Helen,  too,  as  she  lay,  and  sweetest  of  all 
things  growing  the  girl  seemed  to  her;  for 
in  such  friendships  of  women  the  pleasure 
•of  comradeship  is  touched  by  a  half  moth- 
ering tenderness  that  broods  the  younger 
life. 

The  story  was  not  a  new  one.  Indeed, 
after  the  first  few  lines,  Margaret's  prac- 
tised eye  foresaw  the  woman  with  the  pur- 
pose and  the  time-honored  struggle  of  love 
and  ambition  just  as  clearly  as  when  Helen 
had  finished, — perhaps  even  more  clearly, 
for  there  was  that  mist  in  her  eyes,  then, 
•which  interferes  with  clear  vision. 

It  was  the  girl  from  a  country  home  who 
goes  out  into  life  and  finds  a  professional 
•career.  The  rest  of  it,  too,  was  as  usual, 
the  hero,  who  loves  but  lingers  in  the  back- 
ground. Margaret  waited  patiently  for  the 
heroine  to  sacrifice  her  personal  life  in  the 
interest  of  humanity.  To  be  sure,  the  girl 
in  the  story  was  a  physician,  and  so  came 
into  more  direct  contact  with  the  sufferings 
•of  humanity  than  a  professor  of  philosophy 
would.  But  the  force  of  the  tale  was  in 
the  reader's  own  spirit,  and  soon  Margaret 


found  herself  hoping,  hoping  against  hope, 
that  the  denouement  might  find  humanity  in 
the  abstract  second  at  the  goal.  That 
usually  comes  after  the  denouement  of  the 
story,  but  if  Helen  could  only  see  it  in  time. 

As  the  plot  deepened  Helen's  voice  caught 
once  and  again.  She  was  now  at  the  last 
page. 

"And  as  Doctor  Mary  entered  her  office, 
her  eyes  were  full  of  the  peace  and  strength 
of  her  high  purpose." 

However,  Helen's  own  were  full  of  tears 
that  brimmed  over  a  little  in  spite  of  her, 
as  she  asked,  "  What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  think  Doctor 
Mary  will  be  sorry;  she'll  succeed  and  go 
on  succeeding,  till  that  gets  to  be  an  old 
story,  but  it  will  not  fill  up  life  for  her.  By 
and  by  she'll  go  back,  but  everything  will  be 
changed.  She  will  be  critical  and  changed 
most  of  all  herself.  Then  she  will  know 
there  is  no  use  to  go  on  imagining,  so  she 
will  take  her  work  even  more  vigorously, 
and  fill  up  corners  in  others'  lives.  People 
will  point  to  her  as  an  eminently  successful 
woman,  but  a  little  too  matter  of  fact  and 
set  in  her  ways.  That  is  the  sequel. 

Both  women  understood.  Margaret 
spoke  first.  "  How  contented  those  cows 
look  over  there  in  the  meadow!  They  love 
to  chew  their  cuds  and  I  love  to  do  plain 
sewing  for  the  same  reason,  the  beautiful 
spiritual  repose  it  induces.  Come,  let 's 
eat  lunch!" 

So  they  looked  each  other  in  the  face 
bravely  and  grew  merry  again,  determinedly 
merry. 

But  the  more  Miss  Lewis  thought  of  that 
story,  the  more  she  wanted  to  read  it  again, 
and  she  was  glad  when  Helen  referred  to  it 
herself,  after  some  days. 

"  By  the  way,  I  've  another  story  done 
for  the  class,  a  tale  of  Bragton  and  the 
Presbyterian  Whist  Club.  I  think  the  first 
is  too  long." 

"  A  good  magazine  length,  though.  I  'd 
like  to  see  it  again." 

"  Do  you  really  think  it  would  be  good 
enough  to  publish  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  ever 
could  write?" 

Margaret  sighed.  "  You  have  the  fever," 
she  said,  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  I  don't 
know  whether  an  editor  would  take  it  or 
not, —  he  would  have  seen  plenty  more  of 
its  kind."  But  she  added  as  she  saw  Helen's 
face  fall,  "  It  is  freshly  told." 
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"  Of  course,  no  one  would  want  this,"  the 
girl  said  wistfully,  "  but  some  others,  per- 
haps the  Bragton  one.  I  '11  tell  you  my 
plan." 

"  0,  don't! "  Margaret  interrupted  hastily, 
"  let  the  poor  thing  come  to  a  natural  birth 
before  we  discuss  it.  But  leave  the  first 
and  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  think  of  its  avail- 
ability. I  ought  to  know  the  signs  of  the 
unavailable  by  this  time." 

She  read  it  critically,  laughing  now  and 
then  over  some  fresh  turn  of  Helen's  wit, 
but  her  face  was  grave  and  tender  when 
she  finished  it.  Still  the  next  morning  as 
Helen  met  her  near  the  post-office,  she 
smiled  as  she  thought  of  the  girl's  wistful 
tones,  but  she  said  never  a  word. 

Meanwhile  the  class  in  short  stories  went 
on  and  fiction  fairly  welled  up  in  little 
springs  that  smacked  strangely  of  this  or 
that  popular  writer.  There  was  the  story 
light  and  the  story  deep,  the  local  tale  and 
the  Eastern  romance,  with  a  strong  tang  of 
Marie  Corelli,  like  weak  champagne  the 
day  after.  Now  and  then,  too,  some  glimpse 
straight  into  the  heart  of  the  writer,  who, 
all  unconscious,  opened  the  doors  of  the 
spirit  and  let  its  quivering  light  shine 
forth. 

One  of  the  girls  even  tried  the  decadent 
style,  a  Parisian  tale  of  the  Latin  quarter. 
But  the  point  of  view  was  strictly  that  of 
a  San  Jos£  literary  club,  and  Margaret 
laughed  till  the  tears  came,  over  its  deli- 
cious inventions. 

"It  proved  the  class  was  right  in  its 
canons  of  judgment,"  she  used  to  say  long 
afterward,  "for  that  story  has  been  a  source 
of  abiding  delight." 

But  at  last  the  work  of  the  term  was 
fairly  done, —  none  too  soon  for  Helen,  who 
was  growing  tired  and  pale. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  this  is  all  over," 
she  would  say  wearily,  "  glad  of  Bragton, 
even,  and  if  you  knew  the  Upper  Valley 
you  would  know  how  desperately  tired  I 
must  be." 

Sometimes  she  talked  freely  of  her  home: 
"  This  next  winter  I  '11  go  in  for  church 
socials  and  such  things,  the  fireman's  ball, 
too.  We  all  go,  the  elite  of  Bragton,  some 
of  us  say  '  e-le-te,"  but  we  are  all  sure  we 
belong,  however  we  pronounce  it." 

Little  by  little  the  rest  of  the  story 
came,  too, —  the  motherless  home,  the  prim 
town  house,  and  Aunt  Hannah,  who  had 


brought  Helen  up  within  an  inch  of  her  life, 
the  father  immersed  in  cares  of  the  ranch 
and  wheat  market, —  but  Margaret  noticed 
no  parallel  to  the  case  of  Doctor  Mary  and 
began  to  feel  relieved. 

It  was  all  a  story  then,  she  hoped,  until 
that  afternoon  the  magazine  came.  Helen 
had  dropped  in  on  her  way  to  her  own 
room. 

"Here's  your  mail,  too,"  she  said.  "I 
have  some  home  letters,  but  I  am  too  tired 
to  read  anything  now."  Still  she  opened 
one  as  she  dropped  listlessly  into  a  chair. 

"Too  tired  to  read  this?"  Margaret 
tossed  her  the  June  number  of  the  /jVc/V/r. 

Helen  was  deep  in  her  own  letter.  She 
gave  a  little  cry. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  she  said.  "  Mar- 
garet, what  did  you  do  with  that  story?" 

"  It's  there,  dear,  in  your  lap,  and  here  is 
your  check  for  your  first  pen  money." 

Helen  sat  staring  at  the  letter  before 
her. 

"I  meant  to  surprise  you.     I  sent  it — 

"  You  have  succeeded!"  she  cried,  as  she 
started  to  go.  She  put  out  her  hands,  half- 
steadying  herself  at  the  door.  But  Mar- 
garet was  at  her  side  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  girl  was  sobbing  in  her  arms. 

"  Don't  think  it 's  because  I  'm  so  hurt," 
she  said,  "but  for  him  to  think  I  would  do 
it!  And  now  he  won't  come  down  to  see 
me  graduate,  and  he  '11  never,  never  forgive 
me  for  what  I  did  n't  do  after  all." 

The  letter  lay  at  her  feet.  "Read  it," 
she  said,  after  her  sobs  had  quieted  a  little. 
'"I'm  too  tired  to  know  anything  about  it, 
but  I  just  wish  George  were  here." 

Margaret  picked  it  up. 

DEAR  HELEN:  Your  story  is  true  to  life  and  has  the 
merit  of  utter  frankness.  Your  Aunt  Hannah  had  the 
goodness  to  call  my  attention  to  it  in  the  last  A' 
or  I  might  have  overlooked  it  and  so  started  for  Berke- 
ley by  this  time.  Of  course  it  is  all  right  for  you  to 
decide  now.  You  could  not  help  knowing  how  I  felt, 
though  I  promised  your  father  I  would  not  speak  until 
you  were  out  of  college.  But  to  be  refused  through 
the  pages  of  a  magazine,  to  be  warned  off  in  public, 
that  is  not  easy  for  a  man  of  any  spirit.  You  might 
an  well  have  signed  your  full  name  as  those  telltale 
initials.  And  did  I  sit  as  the  original  for  that  doll  <if 
a  hero?  At  least  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  his  asinine 
stupidity  in  taking  a  hint,  or  of  his  lack  of  spirit  in 
pressing  an  unwelcome  suit.  Goodby,  dear,  and  suc- 
cess. Am  going  up  to  the  Morton  mill  for  the  sum- 
mer. Oh,  Helen,  how  could  you  do  it? 

GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 

"  Write  him  at  once  and  say  you  did  n't 
do  it,"  Margaret  suggested. 
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"  But  I  did,"  she  sobbed,  "and  if  I  should 
say  I  never  meant  him  to  see  it,  that  would 
not  be  comforting." 

"  Then  write  and  make  it  comforting  some 
other  way.  And  what  does  he  mean  by  the 
'telltale  initials'?" 

"There  isn't  any  other  way.  I  want 
things  just  as  they  were.  Why,  I  've  counted 
on  George  being  here  now  for  years.  We 
went  East  to  see  him  graduate.  And  about 
those  initials,  —  you  see  my  name  is  Helen 
Ewing  Reynolds,  H.  E.  R. ;  when  I  was  go- 
ing away  first  to  college  George  was  letter- 
ing my  trunk  and  Beezy  asked  him  what  he 
was  doing,  "  It 's  H.  E.  R.,"  he  said  in  fun, 
but  Beezy  thought  he  was  just  spoiling 
the  new  trunk  and  'puttin'  it  off  on  the 
girrul,'  as  she  said.  It 's  a  silly  little  joke 
but  Beezy  laid  it  up  against  him  for  ever 
so  long,  and  besides  I  suppose  he  felt  more 
hurt  because  I  have  always  signed  my  let- 
ters that  way.  Oh  dear,  I  wish  it  was  all 
over!  But  never  mind  me,  I  would  not  be 
so  silly  if  I  was  not  all  tired  out." 

"  Of  course,  I  '11  forgive  you,"  she  said  in 
reply  to  Margaret's  conscience  smitten  tones. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  He  need  not 
have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  appropriate 
the  story  to  himself  anyway.  I  can  stand 
on  my  dignity,  too." 

In  evidence  of  which  statement  her  lips 
began  to  quiver  again,  as  she  looked  with 
absorbing  interest  at  a  pile  of  lexicons  on 
the  table  before  her. 

"  Dignity  is  very  well  when  there  is  noth- 
ing better,"  Margaret  said  slowly,  "  but  it 
is  a  lonely  sort  of  platform  and  I  would  not 
mount  it  yet,  if  I  were  you.  There  is  no 
harm  done,  nothing  beyond  explanation." 

"  If  you  write  and  tell  George  how  I  've 
behaved  —  but  you  won't,  of  course  you 
would  not.  He  would  be  so  pleased  to  think 
how  much  I  cared." 

Margaret's  eyes  were  twinkling  at  the  ad- 
mission as  Helen  continued  with  genuinely 
feminine  logic:  "He  has  no  right  to  make 
me  unhappy.  And  anyway  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  after  all,  for  of  course  he  is  just 
a  dear  old  friend,  and  Doctor  Mary  in  that 
story  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Margaret  soothingly, 
"you  are  nothing  if  not  philosophical,"  and 
this  time  Helen  smiled  a  watery  little  smile. 

But  for  all  that,  the  moods  that  Miss  Lewis 
had  learned  to  read  in  Helen's  face  hung 


out  the  sign  of  cloudy  weather  for  the  days 
following. 

The  Bragton  delegation  came,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, quiet,  stern,  proud  of  his  daughter 
in  a  repressed,  silent  way,  that  made  Mar- 
garet long  that  something  might  break 
down  his  perfect  self-control  and  let  the 
girl  realize  the  love  she  so  hungered  for. 
Aunt  Hannah  was  there  too,  and  from  the 
heights  of  her  conservative  Bragton  com- 
placency smiled  upon  all. 

"  Don't  you  feel  just  as  if  she  had  given 
you  ten  cents  and  told  you  not  to  spend  it 
foolishly?"  Helen  asked,  after  the  com- 
mencement ball,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  Miss  Lewis  had  sat  in  the  gallery 
and  named  for  Miss  Hannah  the  various 
youths  and  younger  faculty  fry  that  whirled 
about  with  Helen. 

"  I  've  had  a  delightful  time,"  Helen  con- 
tinued, as  she  began  to  unpin  her  faded 
roses  and  settle  herself  for  that  aftermath 
of  feminine  gossip  without  which  no  party 
is  complete.  "  I  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it, 
though  I  had  reserved  four  dances  last 
Christmas  vacation  for  some  one  who  was 
not  there.  Not  that  I  sat  still  tonight,  or 
cared,"  she  continued  blandly,  "  it  is  of  no 
especial  importance,  I  just  happened  to 
think  of  it  as  I  looked  at  my  card. 

"Did  n't  the  girls  look  pretty!  I  think 
I  looked  well  too."  She  was  standing  be- 
fore the  glass  which  did  not  belie  her 
words. 

"  Do  you  remember  in  your  Homer,  how 
Odysseus  felt  when  he  saw  Nausicaa,  how 
she  reminded  him  of  the  fresh  young  palm 
by  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delos, — 'The 
two  most  lovely  things  in  all  my  travels'? — 
It  is  no  especial  importance,"  she  added 
mischievously,  "I  just  happened  to  think 
of  it." 

Still  Margaret  knew  that  the  days  went 
heavily  for  Helen,  and  she  grieved  over  the 
sending  of  that  story.  How  could  she  help 
it  now?  The  girl  had  evidently  called  her 
pride  to  silence  the  half-conscious  stir  in 
her  own  heart. 

It  was  a  delicate  affair,  this  touching  the 
quick,  beating  spirit  in  other  lives,  and 
Margaret  being  only  a  spinster,  of  course 
could  know  nothing  of  such  things,  nor  did 
she  possess  the  right  claimed  by  every 
woman  happily  wed  of  standing  perpetual 
sponsor  to  the  hearts  of  all  bachelors  and 
maidens. 
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But  she  pondered  the  matter,  and  the 
next  morning  found  her  early  at  her  desk. 
As  Helen  woke  she  knew  by  the  swift  dash 
of  the  pen  that  Margaret  was  deep  in  her 
work,  and  she  wondered  at  the  energy 
which  could  so  bestir  itself  even  during  the 
long  and  tiresome  commencement  time  — 
strange  that  one  should  ever  have  looked 
forward  to  such  wearisome  days.  But  Mar- 
garet worked  with  evident  zest,  and  that 
evening  the  postman  bore  off  a  roll  of  man- 
uscript and  two  letters,  one  to  the  editor 
of  the  Review,  one  to  the  Morton  pineries. 

Helen  had  sat  by  unsuspecting  as  Mar- 
garet wrote: — 

DEAR  SIR:— 

The  story  by  Miss  Reynolds  in  the  June  Review  was 
published  without  her  knowledge.  A  sequel  will  prob- 
ably appear,  which  may  free  your  mind  from  the  nat- 
ural but  mistaken  conceptions  it  has  formed.  Miss 
Reynolds  does  not  know  I  am  sending  this  letter;  still 


she  did  not  forbid  my  writing  unless  I  told  how  she 
had  behaved  on  receiving  one  from  you,  which  I  shall 
not  even  attempt  to  do.  1  am  heartily  sorry  for  my 
mistaken  kindness  in  sending  the  first  manuscript,  and 
I  beg  you  to  pardon  the  seeming  impertinence  of  this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

MARGARET  LEWIS. 

She  felt  a  little  guilty,  but  it  was  that 
kind  of  guilt  concerning  which  the  feminine 
conscience  defers  repentance  until  it  sees 
its  scheme  a  failure. 

That  very  evening,  too,  Helen  took  her 
to  her  own  room  to  see  the  latest  com- 
mencement gift. 

"It  's  a  set  of  Jowett's  Plato,  from 
George,"  she  said.  "  Here  's  his  card." 

She  held  it  up  for  Margaret  to  read. 

"  To  Helen  —  all  success  in  your  career," 
it  read,  but  Margaret  never  saw  the  reverse, 
which  ran,  "To  Her!" 


EVENING 


the  noisy  glare  of  Main  street 
Runs  a  tiny  brick-walled  alley, 
Which  the  thoughts  that  troop  by  twilight 
Make  a  happy  little  valley. 

At  one  end  shop-windows  flare  out 
On  the  crowd  forever  passing, 
And  the  moon  rides  at  the  other, 
And  the  silent  shades  are  massing 

Of  the  hills  above  the  city, 
Where  in  pines  the  crows  are  sleeping, 
And  the  breezes  gather  freshness, 
While  the  moon  has  all  in  keeping. 

All  the  endless  crowd  forgetting, 
Vice  and  vanity  and  laughter, 
Watch  the  bats  flit  through  the  alley 
With  the  moonbeams  twinkling  after. 

Ah!  I  may  be  here  a  stranger, 
Of  my  steps  no  man  keep  tally, 
But  my  queen,  the  moon,  rides  yonder, 
And  the  bats  flit  through  the  alley. 


Herbert  Crombie  Howe. 
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BY  GEORGE  DAVIDSON 


HE    thirst    for    gold    has 
prompted   every    marked 
advance   in  the    explora- 
tion of  the  west  coast  of 
North  America. 
In  1542  Cortes  fitted  out  two 
vessels  and  placed  them  under 
the   command   of    the  heroic 
Cabrillo  and  Perrelo  to  explore 
the   coast  of  California.      In 
1579    Drake,   the   arch   free- 
booter of  the  high  seas,   re- 
fitted   the    Golden    Hinde    in 
Drake's  bay,  with  her  ballast 
of    four    millions    of    dollars 
plundered  from  town,  ship,  and 
altar,  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1602 
Vizcaino  anchored  in  Drake's 
bay   when  searching  for  the 
treasures  of  the  shipwrecked 
San  Augustin.     In  June,  1741, 

l  The  photographs  for  this  article 
were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner, 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  except  that  on  page  436, 
which  is  from  a  report  of  William 
Ogilvie,  Dominion  Land  Surveyor. 


Bering  and  Chirikoff  made  the  landfalls  of 
Mount  St.  Elias  and  Mount  Edgcumbe,  seek- 
ing for  the  home  of  the  sea  otter.  In  1774 
the  first  vessel  that  entered  the  Golden  Gate 
was  the  San  Carlos,  alias  the  Toyson  de  Oro, 
or  Golden  Fleece.  In  1848-49  forty  thou- 
sand people  rushed  to  California  on  the  dis- 
covery of  gold.  Minor  rushes  took  place 
for  other  localities  as  gold  was  discovered. 
In  1897  we  have  now  the  wildest  of  all 
struggles  t6  reach  the  frozen  placers  of 
Alaska  and  the  Northwest  territory  of 
Canada.  This  talisman  incites  even  the  timid 
to  superhuman  and  wasteful  effort. 

Alaska  is  a  vast  terra  incognita.  We 
know  its  geographical  location  on  the  map, 
its  outline,  the  great  Archipelago  Alexander, 
and  a  few  particulars  of  its  great  rivers. 
The  southwest  shores,  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  and  the  unique  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
islands  stretching  across  the  North  Pacific, 
present  an  ocean  frontage  toward  the  south- 
ward of  twenty-five  hundred  miles;  which, 
added  to  the  seaward  face  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California,  conspire  to  give  the 
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United  States  the  control  of  the  Pacific. 
This  Pacific  seaboard  is  far  greater  than  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  shore  line  of 
the  mainland  and  islands  of  Alaska  is  over 
twenty-six  thousand  miles  in  length,  —  more 
than  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and 
seven  times  greater  than  the  shore  line  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  The 
shortest  distance  across  Alaska  is  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles,  from  the  Fairweather 
shore  under  Mount  St.  Elias  to  the  icy  boun- 
dary of  the  Arctic.  This  is  nearly  the  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  the  Strait  of 
Fuca. 

AREA 

The  area  of  the  United  States  before  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  was  2,933.666  square 
miles;  Alaska  contains  550,000  square  miles 
of  mainland,  7,000  square  miles  of  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  and  22,000  square  miles  of 
other  islands;  a  total  of  579,000  square 
miles,  or  one  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  It  requires  the  areas  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, and  New  York,  to  equal  this.  The 
area  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
equal  only  one  half  of  Alaska.  It  equals  the 
combined  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. It  stretches  from  latitude  51°  to 
71°,  and  from  longitude  130°  to  188°. 

PHYSICAL   FEATURES 

Along  the  Pacific  seaboard  there  are  par- 
allel ranges  of  mountains,  of  which  the 
westerly  one  overhangs  the  ocean.  One 
great  range,  badly  broken,  sweeps  from  the 
southeastern  part  of  Alaska  around  the 
Pacific  seaboard,  through  the  Mount  St. 
Elias  range,  through  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  along  the 
Aleutian  chain.  The  Rocky  mountains  con- 
tinue their  general  northwesterly  course  to 
the  westward  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  and 
thence  sweep  westward  through  the  David- 
son range  moderately  close  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  and  gradually  die  out  west  of  the 
141st  meridian.  The  Coast  range  or  ranges 
may  be  reckoned  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  breadth.  Between  these  Coast  and 
Rocky  mountain  ranges  lies  a  great  plateau 
country,  broken  by  sporadic  mountain  masses 
or  subsidiary  chains;  and  cut  by  deep  river 


channels.  This  plateau  region  has  an  ele- 
vation of  about  three  thousand  feet  in  the 
Northwest  territory,  west  of  the  Macken- 
zie river,  and  its  gradual  slope  is  westward 
towards  the  Bering  sea.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  in  the  glacial  period  these  moun- 
tain chains  and  this  included  plateau  were 
covered  by  an  immense  ice  sheet.  The  head 
of  this  great  area  of  ice  was  probably  on 
the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  eastward  and 
the  great  chains  were  deeply  covered.  As 
the  ice  moved  by  gravity  from  the  moun- 
tains over  the  lower  region  represented  by 
the  plateau  country,  it  acted  as  a  great 
planing  machine;  cutting  down  or  moulding 
all  obstructions  and  carrying  the  degraded 
materials  into  every  depression. 

As  the  climate  moderated  and  the  lower 
ice  fields  were  melted  and  evaporated,  their 
waters  cut  through  the  plateau  region,  and 
the  eroded  materials  were  borne  towards 
the  western  ocean.  There  may  have  been 
successive  changes  of  climate,  and  a  thou- 
sand modifications  of  surface  conditions,  in- 
cluding general  and  local  risings  and  de- 
pressions. 

Until  definite  explorations  and  examina- 
tions afford  data  for  establishing  a  theory, 
one  may  assume  the  hypothesis  that  the 
planing  action  of  the  ice  field,  general  and 
local,  ground  off  all  obtrusive  rocks  and 
ledges,  with  whatever  minerals  they  con- 
tained; and  that  this  moraine  material  was 
carried  into  all  cross  depressions  until  they 
were  filled.  Weathering  aided  this  degra- 
dation of  exposed  rocks  and  ledges.  Sub- 
sequent drainage  through  the  deposited  ma- 
terials changed  the  relative  positions  of  its 
parts,  and  the  heavier  materials  such  as 
gold,  naturally  reached  the  bedrock. 

THE   YUKON   HIVER 

Through  this  great  plateau  region  the 
Yukon  has  cut  its  deep  channel  from  the 
extreme  southeast  part  of  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Its  headwaters  are  at 
the  Chilkaht,  Chilkoot  and  Shkagway  passes, 
only  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  head- 
waters of  Lynn  canal,  in  latitude  59°  45'. 
Its  length,  measured  in  large  curves,  is 
2043  miles,  and  probably  reaches  twenty-five 
hundred  in  its  windings  and  meanderings. 
It  has  three  thousand  miles  of  tributaries 
and  parallel  streams.  From  its  headwaters 
its  general  direction  is  northwestward, 
where  it  reaches  the  Arctic  circle  at  its 
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confluence  with  the  Porcupine,  in  longitude 
145°.  It  drains  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  twice  the  area  of  all 
California.  At  Lake  Lindeman  it  is  2150 
feet  above  the  sea,  at  Fort  Selkirk  1250 
feet,  at  Dawson  eight  hundred  feet,  at  Fort 
Yukon,  eleven  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
412  feet.  It  has  cut  a  sharp,  deep  channel 
through  this  great  plateau,  in  some  places 
fifteen  hundred  feet  below  the  adjacent 
hills.  When  it  reaches  the  Bering  sea  it 
spreads  out  in  numberless  channels  through 
a  low  and  very  extensive  delta.  The  ocean 
frontage  of  this  delta  is  275  miles;  and  it 
stretches  inland  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
with  an  area  of  four  thousand  square  miles. 
Seaward  of  this  frontage  the  shoaling  of  the 
Bering  sea  is  so  great  that  a  vessel  is  out 
of  sight  of  land  when  in  three  fathoms  of 
water.  This  feature  will  much  retard  the 
examination  for  deep  channels  through  the 
delta  and  its  approaches;  and  when  they 
they  are  discovered  it  will  be  difficult  prop- 
erly to  mark  their  position  in  the  fogs  and 
stormy  weather  of  that  high  latitude.  At 
present  there  is  but  one  channel  accurately 
known  and  used  through  the  delta;  the  north- 
ernmost one,  which  carries  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  This  chan- 
nel is  the  nearest  to  St.  Michael,  which  is 


the  nearest  available  harbor  for  sea-going 
vessels. 

The  Yukon  river  freezes  first  towards  its 
head  in  September,  and  the  ice  attains  a 
thickness  of  more  than  six  feet;  it  opens  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  and  opens  first  at 
the  headwaters.  All  its  tributaries  are 
frozen.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter 
season,  before  the  tributaries  are  frozen 
solid,  the  ice  is  frequently  broken  up  and 
carried  down  stream  to  points  where  the 
first  obstruction  forms  a  gorge,  and  the  ice 
piling  up  in  immense  masses,  causes  a  rise 
in  the  river  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  the 
gorge. 

This  river  carries  a  vast  supply  of  food 
fishes,  of  which  the  salmon  is  the  most  im- 
portant. They  reach  as  high  up  as  Forty 
Mile  creek  in  July,  and  some  of  them  are 
in  very  bad  condition  even  at  that  distance 
from  the  sea.  Others  reach  much  higher 
up,  but  not  in  great  quantities.  The  high 
colored,  high  flavored  salmon  of  the  Chil- 
kaht  river  was  an  article  of  traffic  with  the 
natives  of  the  Lewes  river. 

The  cold  waters  of  the  Yukon  have  an 
adverse  influence  upon  the  supply  of  food 
fishes  about  the  fur  seal  island  of  St.  Paul 
in  Bering  sea.  They  spread  over  the  very 
shallow  plateau  of  that  sea  where  the  one 
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hundred  fathom  curve  reaches  sixty-five 
miles  beyond  St.  Paul,  and  impinge  upon 
the  warmer  waters  of  a  branch  of  the  Japan 
stream  that  have  come  from  the  southwest- 
ward  through  the  Aleutian  islands  and  the 
two  thousand  fathom  depression  of  the  sea 
bottom.  The  change  of  depth  is  very  sudden 
from  one  hundred  fathoms.  These  warmer 
waters  bring  with  them  the  food  fishes  of 
the  Aleutians,  but  they  keep  away  from  the 
colder  waters,  and  are  carried  to  the  north- 
westward. In  their  search  for  food  the 
female  fur  seals  of  St.  Paul  have  to  leave 
their  young  and  go  to  the  southwestward 
more  than  fifty  miles  to  prey  upon  these 
fishes  for  food  to  nourish  their  young. 
This  is  one  of  the  areas  where  the  pelagic 
fur  seal  hunter  does  his  deadly  work. 
He  kills  the  mothers,  and  their  pups  die  of 
starvation  on  the  rookeries.  He  actually 
kills  three  at  each  death:  the  mother,  the 
pup,  and  the  foetus. 

SURFACE  CONDITIONS 

The  higher  parts  of  the  great  plateau  are 
sparsely  timbered,  as  shown  by  the  short 
explorations  which  have  been  made  away 
from  the  river  courses.  Along  the  great 
lines  of  drainage,  the  land  is  covered  with 


a  universal  mat  of  moss,  which  is  described 
as  from  one  to  three  or  more  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  known  to  botanists  as  "  sphagnum," 
and  in  a  geological  period  it  becomes  peat. 
All  the  moorlands,  all  the  vast  tundras, 
reaching  from  one  to  two  hundred  milea 
from  the  ocean,  are  covered  with  it.  In 
summer  it  is  water-soaked;'  in  winter,  frozen 
solid.  The  soil  beneath  it  is  a  black  hu- 
mus filled  with  the  roots  of  the  moss.  Prom 
this  attractive  green  moss  springs  the  as- 
tonishing wealth  of  beautiful  flowering 
plants,  berry  -  bearing  bushes,  and  the 
grasses.  We  recall  no  country  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  where  the  flowers  are  shown 
in  such  wonderful  profusion  and  richness  of 
color.  The  long  hours  of  sunshine  and  the 
absence  of  high  winds  give  intense  life  to> 
vegetation.  Under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
St.  Elias  at  Icy  bay  strawberries  cover  the- 
ground;  from  the  Chilkaht  banks  we  have- 
brought  grasses  seventy-eight  inches  in 
height. 

Beneath  this  mossy  covering  and  beneath 
the  roots  of  the  trees  the  subsoil  is  frozen 
to  an  unknown  depth.  The  ice  layers  are 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  exposed  cliffs  along 
the  great  rivers,  showing  their  extreme 
age.  On  the  Koo-wak  such  cliffs  are  150 
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feet  in  height.  In  Eschscholtz  bay,  Kotze- 
bue  sound,  just  under  the  Arctic  circle,  the 
ice  cliffs  are  marked  by  the  fossil  remains 
of  the  elephant,  and  in  the  bluffs,  and 
swamps  of  the  Yukon,  large  quantities  of 
the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the  Elephas  primi- 
iirnhift  are  found. 

This  frozen  subsoil  reaches  to  compara- 
tively low  latitudes.  When  Major  Pope  was 
exploring  through  British  Columbia  for  the 
location  of  the  Western  Union  Extension 
telegraph  line,  he  found  in  the  latitude  of 
55°,  longitude  126°,  the  perpetually  frozen 
soil  at  six  to  eight  feet  below  the  surface; 
while  in  winter  the  surface  soil  was  frozen 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  leaving  an  interven- 
ing stratum  of  unfrozen  earth.  This  frozen 
subsurface  is  a  novel  condition  to  those  who 
encounter  it,  yet  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed both  for  Alaska  and  Northern  Si- 
beria. 

CLIMATIC     CONDITIONS 

We  all  know  that  the  climate  along  the 
coast  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  British  Columbia,  is  governed  largely 
by  the  influence  of  the  Japan  warm  stream, 
Kuro  Siwa;  and  that  on  the  seaward  side  of 
the  Coast  range  of  mountains  there  falls 
two  or  three  times  more  rain  than  on  the 


inside  slopes  and  valleys.  The  great  Japan 
stream  reaches  this  coast  somewhere  south 
of  Queen  Charlotte  island:  a  small  part  of 
the  strean  is  deflected  towards  the  north, 
northwest,  west,  and  finally  the  southwest, 
along  the  seaboard  of  Alaska;  the  greater 
part  flows  to  the  southwestward,  along  the 
shores  of  British  Columbia,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California.  This  stream  is 
probably  three  hundred  miles  wide  in  lat- 
itude 40°.  At  the  north  it  has  given  its 
warm  vapor  to  the  air,  and  when  these  meet 
the  cold  airs  of  the  mountain  masses  along 
the  seaboard,  excessive  precipitation  of  rain 
takes  place.  At  Sitka,  in  latitude  57°,  the 
rainfall  is  eighty-seven  inches;  and  at  Wran- 
gell,  over  sixty  inches;  while  at  Telegraph 
creek,  inside  the  coast  range,  irrigation  is 
necessary.  At  Cape  Flattery,  in  latitude 
48 J°,  the  rainfall  is  120  inches;  at  Astoria, 
latitude  46 J°,  eighty- three  inches;  with  less 
than  twenty  inches,  east  of  the  Cascade 
mountains. 

It  is  this  excessive  precipitation  of  rain 
which  gives  to  the  northwest  coast  its  vast 
growth  of  timber  that  extends  as  far  north 
and  west  as  St.  Paul  on  the  island  of  Ko- 
diak,  latitude  51  i°,  across  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  and  again  reaches  the  ocean  waters 
only  in  Norton  and  Kotzebue  sounds  in  68° 
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latitude.  On  the  Asiatic  coast  in  the  same 
latitudes  there  is  no  growth  of  timber. 
There  is  no  warm  stream  along  the  coast 
of  Kamchatka;  on  the  contrary,  a  narrow- 
cold  stream  works  down  that  coast  from 
the  Arctic,  closely  hugging  East  cape  of 
the  Bering  strait. 

Even  upon  the  seaward  slopes  of  the 
Malaspina  glacier  in  latitude  60°,  among 
the  moraine  material  brought  down  from 
Mount  St.  Elias  and  covering  the  ice  sheet, 
there  is  a  dense  vegetation,  consisting 
principally  of  spruce  trees  in  many  in- 
stances three  feet  and  more  in  diameter. 
The  rankness  and  luxuriance  of  the  under- 
growth of  this  forest  give  it  an  almost  trop- 
ical appearance. 

Yet  a  different  and  curious  effect  of  this 
aqueous  vapor  laden  air  is  seen  at  the  head 
of  Lynn  canal,  latitude  59J°,  where  the 
strong  indraught  of  southerly  wind  through 
the  depressions  of  the  Chilkaht  and  Chil- 
koot  passes  causes  a  remarkable  exhibit  of 
condensation.  The  wind  is  strong;  the 
transverse  range  of  mountains  rises  to 
7,500  feet;  and  the  aqueous  vapor  coming 
in  contact  with  them  is  condensed  and  falls 
as  rain  at  low  elevations  and  as  snow  at 
the  higher  elevations.  This  snow  ac- 
cumulates to  great  depths  and  forms  gla- 
ciers in  every  depression.  On  a  recent 
government  map  there  is  shown  no  less 
than  sixty-one  glaciers  in  a  range  of  thirty 
miles  of  latitude  near  the  two  passes;  and 
some  of  these  glaciers  have  five  or  six 
feeders. 

The  most  astonishing  exhibition  of  this 
great  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
into  snow  and  ice  is  in  the  great  Bering, 
Malaspina,  and  Fairweather  ice  fields,  which 
face  the  ocean  under  the  Mount  St.  Elias 
and  Yakutat  ranges  in  latitude  60°.  At 
one  place  Malaspina  glacier  reaches  the 
ocean  with  a  face  one  hundred  feet  high, 
and  stretches  back  twenty  miles  before 
it  reaches  the  flanking  mountains  at 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  elevation.  Far 
in  the  interior,  at  Camp  Davidson  on  the 
Yukon,  in  latitude  65°,  near  Forty  Mile 
creek,  the  precipitation  of  rain  and  snow 
(melted)  was  only  nineteen  inches  in  twenty- 
one  months. 

The  equable  temperature  of  the  seaboard 
depends  largely  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  waters  of  the  Japan  stream.  In  the 
interior,  where  the  temperature  of  summer 


may  be  one  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  at 
Fort  Yukon,  latitude  67|°,  the  thermometer 
will  show  sixty-five  degrees  below  zero  in 
winter.  These  are  principally  the  effects 
of  latitude  in  continental  areas. 

THE  COST  AND  RESOURCES  OP  ALASKA. 

The  literature  of  1867,  official  and  un- 
official, is  a  curious  exhibit  of  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  which  prevailed  about 
Alaska;  and  the  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase money  of  $7,200,000  was  persistently 
refused  for  some  time  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  a  late  examination  into  its 
resources  we  tried  to  approximate  to  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  direct  and  indirect  gains  to 
the  country  resulting  from  this  purchase; 
and  on  account  of  recent  unsupported  as- 
saults upon  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
purchase  and  ownership,  we  have  more 
directly  appealed  to  official  documents,  and 
have  found  that  our  estimate  was  about 
one  half  of  the  official  data. 

For  the  twenty  years'  lease  by  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  that  organization 
paid  to  the  government  in  gold  coin  the 
sum  of  $5,935,736,  besides  establishing 
lines  of  shipping,and  building  villages.school- 
houses,  and  churches,  for  the  natives.  Dur- 
ing their  lease  we  believe  the  government 
paid  nothing  for  the  carrying  of  mails;  and 
we  know  that  scientific  and  government  ex- 
peditions were  aided  at  little  or  no  charge, 
and  missionaries  were  shown  the  largest 
favors.  The  laws  governing  the  introduc- 
tion of  liquors  were  rigidly  carried  out. 

Beyond  this  large  sum  and  these  direct 
benefits,  the  records  show  that  up  to  1890 
the  value  of  the  products  of  Alaska  in 
furs,  salmon,  codfish,  ivory,  whale  oil  and 
bone,  gold,  and  silver  were  $75,213,929. 
If  we  add  for  the  seven  years  to  date  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  above  products  to- 
gether with  the  rental  of  the  fur  seal 
islands  and  the  profits  of  pelagic  sealing,  we 
have  the  grand  total  of  $109,700,000,  not 
reckoning  the  official  values  of  church 
property  to  date  amounting  to  $700,000. 
We  have  here  a  total  of  $113,600,000  for 
the  investment  of  $7,200,000. 

The  development  in  the  salmon  industry 
has  been  remarkable.  This  year  there  will 
be  packed  forty-eight  million  pounds  of 
canned  fish;  last  year  there  was  packed 
forty-five  million  pounds  by  twenty-nine 
canneries.  These  employed  four  thousand 
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men,  and  forty-three  vessels  carried  the 
products  and  five  thousand  to  six  thousand 
tons  additional  freight. 

Beyond  these  is  the  traffic  to  many  im- 
portant points,  and  the  traffic  of  the  great 
rivers;  the  whaling  fleet,  the  furs,  and  the 
duties  on  them  when  they  are  returned  from 
London;  the  products  of  ten  quartz  mines 
in  operation  with  more  than  500  stamps; 
the  placer  mines  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Yukon;  the  large  number  of  men  employed 
in  all  these  industries;  the  steamships  with 
their  sight-seeing  thousands;  the  spending 
of  most  of  the  money  upon  this  coast,  etc., 
etc. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  has  thus  been  a 
profitable  investment  so  far.  The  unknown 
wealth  of  its  Klondykes  west  of  the  141  W. 
meridian,  and  the  probabilities  of  wealth  in 
other  minerals,  as  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead, 
and  coal,  cannot  now  be  estimated.  Their 
discovery  will  be  the  work  of  the  hardy 
prospectors  now  at  work  throughout  its 
vast  area. 

When  the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington are  depleted,  there  are  the  forested 
shores  of  the  Archipelago  Alexander,  with 
its  eight  thousand  miles  of  shore  line 
abounding  in  the  Douglas  spruce  and  the 
yellow  cedar.  The  latter  is  a  ship-building 
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timber    better    than    the   hackmatack  of 
Maine,  and  indestructible  by  the  teredo. 

Gold  was  known  to  the  Russians  and  re- 
ported by  Tebenkof  in  1848,  by  the  engineer 
Deroschin  in  1851;  discovered  on  the  Stak- 
heen  in  1861  by  Choquette  and  Carpenter; 
verified  by  Professor  W.  P.  Blake  in  1863, 
and  reported  by  the  writer  in  Cooks  inlet 
in  1867.  Placer  gold  was  first  brought 
as  a  commercial  commodity  to  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  in  1885. 

SURVEYS   AND   EXPLORATION 

The  Canadian  government  officers,  Dawson, 
Ogilvie,  and  McConnell,  have  reported  quartz 
dikes  and  placer  gold  throughout  the  North- 
west territory;  similar  physical  conditions 
stretch  across  Alaska.  That  government 
has  been  making  geographical  surveys 
through  the  territory  east  of  the  141st 
meridian  for  ten  years.  They  have  built 
and  are  building  good  trails  between  the 
routes;  and  have  fostered  enterprise  by  giv- 
ing good  police  control  throughout  the 
newly  developed  mining  and  traveled  dis- 
tricts. On  the  part  of  the  United  States 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  for  geol- 
ogy and  geography;  yet  systematic  trans- 
portation on  the  Yukon  was  early  estab- 
lished by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
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and  is  now  being  enormously  developed  by 
the  two  rival  companies.  As  it  was  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  early  days  so  it  will  be  in 
Alaska:  order,  justice,  and  self-government, 
will  prevail,  and  the  protection  of  our  gov- 
ernment will  soon  be  given  to  the  good  and 
true  men  who  have  braved  the  rigors  that 
millions  have  shrunk  from.  There  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  enormous  amount  of  unre- 
warded energy,  but  it  was  the  thirst  for 
gold  that  developed  California  and  event- 
ually led  to  our  control  of  the  north  Pacific ; 
so  we  may  surely  see  a  great  Northland 
grow  to  be  an  important  factor  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

PRESENT   AND   PROSI'KCTIVK   KOUTKS  TO 

ALASKA    AND   THK   NOKTHWKST 

TKKKITOKY 

To  reach  the  head  of  the  great  channels 
of  the  southeastern  parts  of  Alaska,  the 
traveler  steams  through  the  labyrinth  of 
channels  that  represent  a  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  Yo  Semites.  These  extend  from  lat- 
itude 47°  05'  to  59°  30'.  At  the  head  of 
Lynn  canal  it  divides  into  two  arms,  the 


Chilkaht  inlet  and  the  Chilkoot  Taiya  inlet. 
From  the  latter  leads  the  Shkagway  trail 
over  a  summit  of  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  series  of  lakes  forming 
the  headwaters  of  the  Lewes- Yukon.  It 
passes  through  a  very  narrow  defile  of  high 
snow-covered  mountains.  The  defile  is  filled 
with  great  angular  blocks  of  granite  and 
during  this  season  has  been  almost  impas- 
sable. At  the  extreme  head  of  the  Taiya 
inlet  is  the  starting  point,  Dyea,  whence  by 
canoe  and  packing  the  trail  leads  through 
another  narrow  defile  in  the  high  Kotusk 
mountains  at  an  elevation  of  thirty-five  hun- 
dred feet,  with  an  almost  precipitous  de- 
scent to  Crater  lake  beyond.  These  trails 
are  close  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  Thence 
the  route  is  by  water. 

At  the  head  of  the  ('hilkaht  inlet  is  the 
comparatively  broad  valley  filled  with  detri- 
tus through  which  many  channels  run  for 
twenty  miles  to  the  highest  Chilkaht  vil- 
lage, Klukwan.  Two  trails  lead  from  this 
place.  One  trail  continues  up  the  river 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  fork,  fol- 
lows that  stream,  and  passes  over  the  divid- 
ing glacier  between  high  mountains;  thence 
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descends  through  lakes  Maud  and  Arkell, 
and  down  the  Kow-wat-heen-a  to  the  Lewes 
river.  This  was  the  route  of  the  famous 
Chilkaht  chief,  Kohklux,  in  July  and  August, 
1852,  when  he  descended  the  Lewes  and 
burned  Fort  Selkirk  because  it  interfered 
with  his  trading  with  the  interior  Indians. 
A  second  trail  leaves  the  Chilkaht  river 
by  the  tributary  Tkla-heen-a  in  a  rather 
long  and  circuitous  route  towards  the  north- 
west, north,  and  east-northeast,  and  then 
crosses  the  transverse  range  of  mountains 
at  an  elevation  stated  to  be  forty-nine  hun- 
dred feet.  Prom  this  summit  the  trail  fol- 


through  a  high  rolling  country  and  reaches 
Fort  Selkirk  at  the  junction  of  the  Lewes 
and  Felly  rivers.  The  route  by  the  Nats- 
un-tun  is  that  followed  by  Kohklux  on  his 
return  from  Fort  Selkirk.  These  trails  have 
been  examined  during  the  present  season 
by  Canadian  surveyors,  who  report  very  fav- 
orably upon  them ;  and  parties  are  now  com- 
ing out  by  it. 

The  trail  going  directly  to  Fort  Selkirk 
is  that  now  known  as  the  Dalton  trail.  The 
southern  part  of  this  trail  was  first  tra- 
versed by  Glave  (the  companion  of  Stanley), 
who  was  accompanied  by  John  Dalton.  He 
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lows  the  line  of  waters  through  Lake  Ar- 
kell, etc.;  or  at  the  head  of  the  Ghlu-heen-a 
(the  upper  part  of  the  Tkla-heen-a),  thirty- 
one  hundred  feet  elevation,  it  strikes  across 
the  country  to  the  northward  and  a  little 
west  along  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains that  drain  by  several  lakes  and  streams 
into  the  All-segh'  river;  and  finally  follows 
the  Nats-un-tun  (the  Nordenskjold  of 
Schwatka)  to  the  Lewes  river,  twenty  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  "Five  Finger  "and 
the  "  Rink  "  rapids.  Or  by  keeping  more  to 
the  westward  from  the  Ghlu-heen-a,  and 
then  to  the  northeast,  the  trail  passes 


was  the  first  explorer  who  took  in  horses, 
and  reported  the  grass  up  to  the  saddle 
girths.  After  Kohklux  gave  us  the  first  in- 
formation of  lakes  draining  into  the  Katch- 
kwa-wugh'  and  the  All-segh',  its  tribu- 
tary, through  us  Glave  proposed  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  to  carry  their 
mail  from  Chilkaht  to  Fort  Selkirk  in  ten 
days. 

Other  routes  from  the  waters  of  the 
Archipelago  Alexander  are  by  the  Taku 
inlet  and  river,  thence  by  trail  forty  or 
fifty  miles  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tes-leen 
lake  and  river  to  the  Lewes  in  latitude  61° 
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35';  by  the  Stak-heen  in  stern-wheeler,  135 
miles  from  Wrangell  to  Telegraph  creek, 
where  Mr.  John  C.  Callbreath  has  a  ranch 
and  pack  train;  thence  135  miles  by  a  new 
trail  with  easy  grades  to  the  south  end  of 
Tesleen  lake:  through  that  long  lake  to 
the  Tes-el-heena,  to  the  Lewes  below  Lake 
Labarge,  and  thus  avoid  the  dangerous 
White  Horse  rapids.  The  Stak-heen  opens 
the  first  week  in  May;  and  the  ice  leaves 
Tes-leen  lake  about  the  15th. 

Away  from  this  region  of  arduous  travel 
and  considerable  risk  is  the  route  by  sea 
from  San  Francisco,  the  Columbia  river, 
and  Puget  sound  ports,  to  St.  Michael,  sixty 
miles  north  of  the  north  mouth  of  the 
Yukon.  The  distance  from  San  Francisco 
via  Unalaska  to  St.  Michael  is  about  2,850 
miles;  thence  by  light-draught  stern- 
wheeler  to  Fort  Yukon  1150  miles,  to  the 
boundary  250  miles,  and  to  Dawson  120 
miles.  This  is  the  safest,  the  cheapest,  and 
the  most  comfortable  means  of  reaching  the 
heart  of  Alaska. 

The  first  steamboat  that  entered  the 
Yukon  was  that  carried  to  St.  Michael  by 
the  brig  Commodore  for  transporting  the 
employes  and  supplies  of  John  Parrott's 
trading  company.  This  stern-wheeler  was 
named  the  Yukon;  she  started  on  her  trip 
July  4,  1869;  and  Captain  Charles  W.  Ray- 
mond, United  States  Engineers,  has  re- 
ported his  share  in  this  expedition.  The 
Anson  Stager,  carried  by  the  Northern 
Light  to  St.  Michaels  in  1865  or  1866,  was 
never  removed  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

Other  routes  have  been  announced,  but 
they  are  surely  founded  upon  no  reliable 
information.  One  is  the  route  across  the 
St.  Elias  range  from  Yakutat  bay.  (Have's 
account  of  the  descent  of  the  All-segh 
river,  through  the  range  between  Mount  St. 
Elias  and  Mount  Fairweather,  would  con- 
demn any  attempt  to  essay  this  route.  An- 
other is  by  the  Copper  river,  for  which  a 
vessel  and  party  have  already  started.  The 
Russian  accounts  and  Lieutenant  Allen's 
narrative  of  1885  demonstrate  that  this 
route  is  impracticable.  Lieutenant  Allen 
and  party  suffered  many  hardships  and  pri- 
vations. They  found  the  current  seven 
miles  per  hour:  the  river  flowing  through 
a  deep,  narrow,  caflon-like  valley  between 
great  mountains,  of  which  the  volcano 
Wrangell  reaches  17,500  feet  elevation. 
Moreover,  there  has  never  been  a  hydro- 


graphic  survey  of  the  approaches  to  the 
delta  of  the  river,  nor  of  the  channels 
through  the  delta.  The  indications  are 
that  there  is  no  deep  permanent  channel  to 
admit  a  sea-going  vessel  through  the  delta. 

Still  another  route  is  proposed  from 
Cook's  inlet,  up  the  Sushetna  river,  through 
a  lake  reported  100  miles  in  length;  thence 
by  a  portage  to  the  northwest  bend  of  the 
Copper  river,  across  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tananah,  over  the  Tananah  hills  to  the 
headwaters  of  Forty-mile  creek,  and  down 
that  stream  to  the  Yukon  at  Forty-mile 
post  or  Cudahy.  Or,  when  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tananah,  to  follow  down  that 
stream  to  the  Yukon  near  the  trading  sta- 
tion Nuklukayet.  Wells  has  ascended  the 
Forty-mile  and  descended  the  Tanahah. 
These  schemes  are  of  the  wildest  and  most 
impracticable  character. 

It  is  impracticable  to  condense  into  a  few 
pages  the  mass  of  information  that  exists 
about  Alaska,  or  about  the  character  and 
number  of  the  native  tribes  that  inhabit  it, 
the  introduction  of  the  reindeer,  the  estab- 
lishment of  thirty  missionary  stations,  the 
large  number  of  schools  for  the  young,  and 
a  hundred  other  interesting  subjects.  We 
therefore  close  this  article  with  a  few  re- 
marks upon 

THE    BOUNDARY    QUESTION7 

From  the  time  of  the  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  to  within  twelve 
years,  Russia  and  the  United  States  had 
supposed  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska 
and  Canada  was  fairly  well  settled  except 
in  the  minor  details  of  the  irregular  line 
between  the  head  of  Portland  canal  and 
the  141st  meridian,  near  Mount  St.  Elias, 
in  60°  17'.  That  meridian  has  been  well 
established  on  the  Pacific  by  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  Porcupine  and  Yukon 
rivers.  At  the  latter  intersection  the 
Canadian  government  was  well  and  con- 
scientiously represented  by  Mr.  William 
Ogilvie,  who  determined  the  line  in  1887-88, 
and  marked  it  north  and  south  over  the 
country.  The  United  States  was  equally 
well  represented  by  Mr.  John  E.  McGrath 
and  Mr.  John  H.  Turner,  in  1889  and  1890. 

Now  that  the  Northwest  territory  has 
become  valuable  on  account  of  the  gold 
discoveries,  the  Canadians  demand  an  easy 
means  of  access  thereto  directly  from  the 
Pacific;  and  accordingly  they  have  raised 
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contention  after  contention  as  to  the  be- 
ginning and  direction  of  that  part  of  the 
boundary  line  parallel  to  the  "  sinuosities  " 
of  the  coast  from  the  head  of  the  Portland 
canal.  Their  contentions  for  the  southern 
extremity  are  very  weak ;  those  near  the  head 
of  Lynn  canal  are  equally  so;  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  their  policy,  if  arbitration  is 
adopted,  to  yield  their  contentions  near 
Portland  inlet  and  hold  on  to  those  near 
the  Taku,  Chilkoot,  and  Chilkaht  inlets.  On 
their  maps  they  have  gradually  changed  the 
irregular  line  until  they  have  cut  it  out 
altogether.  One  of  the  lines  ran  across  the 
headwaters  of  the  Archipelago  Alexander  so 
as  to  give  to  British  Columbia  the  Taku, 
Chilkoot,  and  Chilkaht  inlets  and  part  of 
Glacier  bay;  it  barely  left  Juneau  and  the 
Treadwell  mine  in  American  territory! 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these 
inlets  carry  great  depths  of  water  to  their 
heads.  The  most  northern  one,  the  Taiya 


or  Chilkoot  inlet,  has  a  depth  of  '240  fath- 
oms, and  carries  twenty  fathoms  to  its 
head  just  below  Dyea.  They  are  the  natu- 
ral gateways  into  the  northwest  territory; 
and  Canada,  as  said,  seeks  to  control  them. 

In  boundary  matters  in  Alaska  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  was  formerly  the  en- 
croaching agent.  It  carried  the  trading 
post  of  Fort  Yukon  four  and  a  half  degrees 
of  longitude  west  of  the  141st  meridian. 
Russia  never  tested  the  location,  but  in 
1869  the  United  States  took  possession  of 
the  invaded  territory.  In  1889  the  Rarn- 
part  House  trading  station  of  the  company 
on  the  Porcupine  river  was  found  to  be  in 
United  States  territory. 

There  will  surely  be  devised  some  just 
and  equitable  mode  of  settlement  of  this 
question,  but  after  the  Bering  sea  case 
the  United  States  should  not  accept  a 
European  monarch  or  commission  as  final 
arbitrator. 


BULLY     BURKIT 

A  WAITING  ROOM  STORY 
BY  FRANCIS  LYNDE 


E  WERE  sitting  around 
the  red-hot  stove  in 
the  office  of  the  Inter- 
Continent  hotel  at 
Lone  Pine  junction, 
a  few  of  us  who 
elected  to  wait  wak- 
ing for  the  midnight 
westbound  train.  Out 
of  doors  the  wind, 
getting  a  clearprairie 
sweep  from  the  dis- 
tant Black  hills, 

wrought  its  will  upon  everything  that  was 
loose  enough  to  rattle,  pelting  the  thin 
wooden  bulwarks  of  the  Inter-Continent 
with  spiteful  volleys  of  pebbles  in  the 
gusts.  It  was  a  cold  wind,  and  it  sounded 
colder  than  it  was;  consequently  we  hugged 
the  stove  the  closer  and  made  ourselves 
known  to  one  another  after  the  fashion 
of  storm  —  or  train  —  stayed  travelers  the 
world  over.  There  was  a  tobacco  drummer, 
a  modest  and  unassuming  fellow  who  gave 
the  lie  direct  to  all  the  traditions  of  his 
craft;  a  burly  and  well- weathered  stock- 
man, making  his  way  back  from  Omaha 
to  his  ranch  in  the  Sweetwater  country;  a 
miner,  heading  for  the  new  strike  at  (Ireen 
Buttes;  a  traveling  passenger  agent,  whose 
headquarters  were  in  some  Eastern  city, 
and  whose  errand  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent was  not  exactly  apparent;  and  my- 
self. 

When  the  talk,  which  had  drifted  about 
on  the  surface  of  things  for  an  hour  or 
more,  began  to  dip  somewhat  in  the  pool 
of  personal  experience,  the  passenger  agent 
lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  tilted  his  chair  at  a 
comfortable  angle,  and  told  this  story.  I 
give  it f rom  memory,and  for  what  it  is  worth, 
knowing  full  well  the  temptations  which  be- 
set the  most  conscientious  raconteur  whose 
audience  is  small,  attentive,  and  transitory. 

"Speaking  of  desperadoes,"  he  began, 
though,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he 
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was  introducing  the  subject  himself,  "  I 
don't  run  up  against  as  many  of  them  now 
as  I  used  to  when  my  territory  began  at 
the  Missouri  river  and  reached  out  this  way 
far  enough  to  tuck  in  under  the  western 
edges  of  the  Wasatch.  Had  'em  for  break- 
fast every  morning  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  I  think  the  queerest  of  the  lot 
was  Bully  Burkit.  It  was  while  I  was  trav- 
eling for  the  East  &  West,  with  head- 
quarters in  Omaha.  I  'd  been  down  to  Ne' 
York  on  a  theatrical  deal  and  had  just 
got  back;  and  about  the  time  when  I  had 
got  fairly  in  up  to  my  eyes  on  the  stacked- 
up  desk-work,  this  fellow  Burkit  stumbled 
in  with  a  letter  from  Jorrock  and  Crewson, 
contractors  on  the  Overland. 

"  I  read  the  letter  first  and  then  looked 
the  fellow  over;  and  say — by  Jove,  gen- 
tlemen, but  he  was  a  terror,  right!  You  've 
all  seen  actors  made  to  to  look  like  bad 
men  from  Bitter  creek,  but  this  man  Burkit 
had  a  face  that  'd  give  'em  all  odds  and 
beat  'em  natural.  1  don't  believe  I  could 
describe  it  if  I  tried,  but  there  was  one 
thing  about  it  that  nobody  'd  ever  forget. 
That  was  the  devilish  cruelty  of  it.  He 
was  n't  an  old  man,  but  his  face  was  full  of 
wrinkles  and  seams,  and  every  single  one 
of  them  went  to  help  out  the  general  effect. 
Two  of  the  furrows  I  remember  particu- 
larly. They  ran  down  each  side  of  his  nose, 
cutting  his  bristly  mustache  into  three 
parts." 

"I  know,"  interrupted  the  tobacco  man; 
"  the  physiognomists  call  them  the  '  lines 
of  cruelty,'  but  I  don't  know  as  you  can  go 
much  on  that." 

"  Nor  1,"  said  the  passenger  agent,  "  but 
I  'm  going  to  give  you  the  facts  and  you 
can  judge  for  yourselves.  As  I  was  saying, 
I  looked  the  fellow  over  and  then  read  the 
letter  again.  Jorrock  and  Crewson  wanted 
laborers;  they  had  written  to  ask  me  to 
gather  up  a  party,  and  they  said  that  Bur- 
kit  was  their  foreman  and  he  would  help 
me.  When  I  came  to  that  part  of  the  let- 
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ter  I  had  to  laugh ;  I  know  the  laboring  man 
pretty  well,  and  one  good,  square  sight  of 
Burkit's  ugly  face  would  scatter  the  best 
gang  that  was  ever  gotten  together,  and  I 
felt  like  telling  him  so.  Of  course,  the 
little  fiction  about  his  helping  me  was  all 
nonsense.  Labor  was  scarce  that  year  and 
the  boys  had  been  running  in  all  sorts  of 
vags  and  skimmings  on  the  contractors  who 
were  building  the  Overland.  Burkit  was 
there  to  size  the  men  up  and  I  knew  it;  but 
he  was  under  my  orders  and  I  told  him  to 
go  and  find  a  boarding-place  and  report  the 
address, —  that  I  'd  let  him  know  when  I 
wanted  him.  He  grinned  in  a  way  to  let 
me  know  that  he  caught  on. 

"  '  Don't  want  me  'round  whilst  ye  're 
rustlin'  'em  up, —  is  that  it?'  he  asked. 

"I  told  him  frankly  that  was  just  it; 
that  when  I  got  the  men  together  he  should 
come  and  inspect  them.  He  nodded  and 
turned  to  go,  but  half  way  to  the  door  he 
thought  better  of  it  and  came  back.  When 
I  looked  up  he  was  standing  at  my  elbow, 
fumbling  his  hat  and  evidently  at  a  loss  for 
the  right  word.  Pretty  soon  he  found  it. 

'  'Yissay  yi'  don't  want  me  'round.  That 's 
all  right,  d'  yi'  see;  but  I  want  to  know 
what 's  the  matter  with  me.' 

"  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  in  partic- 
ular the  matter  with  him,  but  that  I  did  n't 
want  him. 

'  But  I  want  to  know  what  for? '  he  per- 
sisted. 

"  I  was  pretty  busy  that  morning,  and  the 
way  he  hung  on  put  me  out  of  patience. 
So  I  said,  rather  brusquely,  I  suppose : '  Just 
because  I  don't.  If  you  want  a  better  rea- 
son, go  and  look  in  a  glass.  I  could  n't  get 
a  gang  together  in  a  month  if  the  men 
knew  you  were  going  to  be  their  fore- 
man.' 

"  It  was  a  fool  thing  to  say  and  I  ought 
to  have  had  better  sense,  but  you  know 
men  of  his  stamp  can  generally  be  de- 
pended on  to  take  a  speech  of  that  kind  as 
a  compliment.  He  did  n't;  and  I  learned 
right  there  and  then  that  you  could  n't 
measure  him  up  by  any  two-foot  rule  laid 
down  in  the  books.  He  ripped  out  a  big 
oath,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  hit 
me. 

'  Yi'll  throw  it  up  at  me,  will  yi'?'  he 
burst  out.  '  Say,  pardner,  I  've  killed  a  man 
afore  now  for  sayin'  a  heap  less'n  that! 
Time  yi  've  been  to  hell  an'  back,  same  as  I 


have,  yi'  won't  be  so  dog-gone  purty  yer- 
self.     I'm  a  good  mind  to — 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  was  minded  to 
do,  because  he  turned  short  off  at  that 
and  went  away;  but  I  do  know  that  he 
kept  me  figuring  hard  for  a  few  seconds 
wondering  if  I  could  get  my  gun  out  of  the 
drawer  in  time  to  do  any  good  with  it  be- 
fore he  should  efface  me.  From  what  I 
saw  of  him  afterward  I  was  glad  I  did  n't 
have  a  chance  to  make  any  such  idiotic 
break. 

"After  he  was  gone,  Brissak — another 
T.  P.  A.,  who  shared  the  office  with  me  — 
took    his   face   out   of    his   desk   to   say, 
'Whose  hired  murderer  is  he?'  and  I  told 
him. 

' '  So  you'll  have  him  for  a  chum  on  the 
Colorado  trip.  I  don't  envy  you,'  says 
Brissac. 

"  'I'm  not  going  to  have  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  him,  if  I  can  help  it,'  I 
replied." 

Just  then  the  night  clerk  came  over  to 
replenish  the  fire  and  the  passenger  agent's 
story  paused  perforce.  When  the  clatter 
ceased  the  stockman  said, — 

"I  did  n't  know  before  that  a  passenger 
agent  had  to  go  gallivantin'  'round  the 
country  with  gangs  o'  navvies." 

The  passenger  agent  smiled  superiorly. 

"  If  you  can  put  your  finger  on  anything 
disagreeable  that  a  T.  P.  A.  does  n't  have  to 
do,  first  or  last,  I'll  set  'em  up  for  the 
crowd.  This  time,  you  understand,  the  con- 
tractors were  paying  half  the  fare  on  de- 
livery of  the  men,  and  somebody  had  to  go 
along  to  get  the  money.  Well,  as  I  said,  Bur- 
kit  disappeared  and  I  went  to  work  through 
an  employment  office  gathering  up  the  men. 
Now,  I  don't  know  as  you  gentlemen  appre- 
ciate the  fact,  but  the  assembling  of  a  party 
of  laboring  men,  out  of  work  and  yet  with 
enough  ready  money  to  pay  even  half  the 
fare  from  Omaha  to  Colorado,  is  no  easy 
job.  We  managed  it,  after  a  while,  and  as 
we  had  to  pick  them  up  one  at  a  time,  we 
got  a  pretty  decent  lot.  Perhaps  that  was 
why  Burkit  had  no  kick  coming  when  he 
came  to  inspect  the  men;  but  there  was 
plenty  of  trouble  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  when  the  fellows  found  out  he  was  to 
be  their  foreman.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  col- 
lect the  half  fare  when  each  man  signed 
on,  making  the  contract  a  forfeiture,  so 
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that  it  would  cost  him  something  to  desert; 
but  in  spite  of  this  we  had  hard  work  to 
hold  them  together.  More  than  one  of 
them  came  up  to  my  office  on  the  day  we 
had  set  for  the  start  and  tried  to  beg  off; 
and  little  Jim  Boisbec,  a  French  Canadian 
who  had  worked  on  the  Port  Arthur  line, 
was  quite  willing  to  forfeit  his  money  if  I 
would  but  cancel  the  contract. 

"  Dieu!  —  but  I  not  lak  to  go  wid  dat 
man,'  he  protested.  'Dey'll  been  say  he  is 
de  se'mteen  devil  boil'  into  wan.  I  '11  been 
hear  all  'bout  dat  Bully  Burkit  up  on  de 
Port  Art'.' 

"I  didn't  let  him  off  —  I  would  n't  let 
any  of  them  off;  I  was  afraid  to.  One  de- 
sertion meant  a  general  stampede  and  no 
party  for  Jorrock  and  Crewson;  and  busi- 
ness is  business,  you  know.  And  yet,  be- 
fore the  day  ended,  I  denied  one  fellow 
whose  plea  was  backed  up  by  such  an  out- 
burst of  chattering  terror  as  I  hope  never 
to  witness  again.  Oddly  enough,  he  made 
no  mention  of  the  foreman.  It  was  the 
altitude  that  he  dreaded.  He  claimed  that 
he  had  signed  the  contract  without  know- 
ing where  the  work  was  located, —  which 
was  likely  enough.  He  was  consumptive, 
he  said,  with  a  bubbling  string  of  maledic- 
tions on  the  disease,  and  the  mountains 
would  kill  him. 

"  I  '11  have  to  admit  now,  in  view  of  what 
happened,  that  his  looks  bore  out  the  state- 
ment; but  at  the  time  I  made  myself  be- 
lieve he  was  shamming  and  refused  to  let 
him  off.  If  he  'd  told  me  the  whole  truth 
instead  of  half  of  it,  I  don't  know  but  I 
should  have  relented;  but  as  it  was,  I 
merely  took  such  precautions  as  would  pre- 
vent his  deserting  before  train  time. 

"  Well,  we  started  that  night  from  Omaha, 
and  I'll  skip  the  next  two  days.  Nothing 
went  wrong,  and  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
branch  line  in  Colorado  without  mishap. 
Of  course,  on  the  trip  1  saw  little  or  noth- 
ing of  Burkit  or  the  men.  They  had  a 
special  car  forward,  and  I  inferred  that  the 
foreman  would  see  to  it  that  there  were  no 
defections  by  the  way,  as  he  did.  It  was 
a  crisp  May  morning, —  crisp  at  nine  thou- 
sand feet,  you  understand,  when  I  turned 
out  of  the  sleeping-car  at  Carbonado.  I 
don't  know  whether  any  of  you  have  ever 
been  there,  but  it 's  a  little  mining  camp  up 
at  the  end  of  the  Lordsville  branch  of  the 
East  &  West.  It's  deep  down  in  a  big 


gulch  that  heads  in  the  continental  divide  a 
few  miles  above  the  town.  When  I  got  off 
the  train  the  men  had  already  scattered  in 
search  of  breakfast,  but  Burkit  was  wait- 
ing for  me. 

"'Well,  how  are  you  this  morning?'  I 
asked,  looking  away  from  him  so  that  I 
could  speak  pleasantly.  '  Got  'em  all  here, 
have  you?' 

"  Burkit  nodded.  When  he  felt  peaceable 
he  was  a  man  of  few  words. 

"  Did  n't  lose  any  of  them  at  Denver?' 

"  '  Lose  'em?  What  the  -  '  a  volley  of 
hair-raising  oaths  — '  was  I  with  'em  for? ' 

"  Now  I  'm  no  saint,  myself,  but  I  have  n't 
any  use  for  gratuitous  profanity,  and  I  went 
back  at  him  accordingly.  'Not  to  give 
them  lessons  in  decency,'  said  I,  meaning  to 
give  him  a  hint  for  the  future.  '  How  about 
the  teams  that  Jorrock  was  to  send  over?' 

"Burkit  grinned  and  jerked  his  thumb 
toward  the  snow-capped  mountain  in  the 
head  of  the  gulch.  They  call  it  a  pass,  you 
know,  but  that 's  only  because  there  are 
higher  mountains  on  both  sides  of  it.  Well, 
as  I  say,  Burkit  pointed  up  the  gulch  and 
said,  '  Yi'  don't  see  none  comin'  down  the 
trail,  doyi'?' 

"Of  course  not,'  said  1;  'they  ought  to 
be  here  waiting  for  us.' 

"Well,  they  ain't,'  he  said;  '  an'  what's 
more,  there  ain't  no  show  for  'em  comin'. 
Snow 's  breakin'  up  on  the  range,  an*  there 
ain't  been  so  much  as  a  jack-train  acrost 
for  a  week.' " 

The  passenger  agent  stopped  to  relight 
his  cigar,  and  the  tobacco  man  promptly 
offered  him  a  fresh  one.  The  teller  of  tales 
accepted  it  with  a  nod  of  thanks,  and  apolo- 
gized between  puffs  as  he  lighted  it. 
"  Don't  let  me  bore  you,  gentlemen,"  he 
said;  "  I  '11  wind  it  up  any  time  you  pull  the 
string." 

The  stockman  spoke  for  the  rest  of  us. 
"  Go  on,"  said  he;  "  what  did  you  do  then?  " 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  know  just 
what  to  do ;  it  was  a  bigger  contract  than  I 
had  any  use  for.  Jorrock  and  Crewson's 
Camp  Number  3  —  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
camp  on  the  Overland  grade  —  was  all  of 
seventy-five  miles  from  Carbonado;  and  the 
trail,  which  was  a  good  one  in  summer  and 
winter,  but  none  at  all  while  the  snows  were 
going  and  coming,  crossed  two  ranges  pretty 
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well  up  in  the  air  —  eleven  or  twelve  thou- 
sand feet,  I  should  say.  The  men  were 
without  money,  as  I  had  reason  to  know, 
having  taken  the  last  dollar  a  good  many  of 
them  had.  They  could  n't  go  back  to  Omaha, 
and  they  couldn't  wait  for  transportation 
where  they  were  without  starving  in  the  in- 
terval. And  whatever  happened,  if  I  did  n't 
deliver  them  to  Jorrock  and  Crewson,  my 
company  would  lose  its  proportion  of  the 
unpaid  fares.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
gentlemen  know  anything  about  railroading, 
but  if  you  do  you  '11  understand  without  my 
going  into  it  why  I'd  a  little  rather  be  shot 
than  go  back  to  headquarters  with  the  re- 
port of  such  a  fall-down.  For  a  minute  I  was 
fairly  staggered,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Burkit,  whose  employers  would  also 
lose  by  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  was  n't 
worrying. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? ' 
I  asked. 

Hoof  'em  into  camp,'  was  the  laconic 
answer. 

"But  man!'   said  I;    'it's  seventy-five 
miles,  and  twice  across  the  range! ' 

1 '  Well,  don't  I  know  it  ? '  said  he.  '  Did  n't 
1  hoof  it  out,  on  'y  jest  t'  other  day? ' 
But  they  won't  do  it,'  said  I. 
'Won't  they?'  said   he,   and   his   leer 
was  n't  pretty  to  look  at.     '  Lemme  see  the 
man  'at  says  he  won't,  an'  I  '11  make  him 
wish  he'd  been  born  dead,  —  d'yi'  see?' 
"  But  I  can't  walk  it,'  I  said. 
"  Then  the  leer  broadened  into  a  grin  and 
I  knew  that  Burkit  saw  the  hole  I  was  in. 

Reckon  that 's  your  own  fun'ral,  ain't 
it?'  he  said;  and  it  was,  for  a  fact.  I 
might  stay  with  the  men,  deliver  them,  and 
get  the  money;  or  go  back  empty-handed 
to  headquarters  and  take  the  consequences. 
I  did  n't  want  any  consequences  in  mine,  and 
I  did  n't  waste  much  time  quarreling  with 
my  luck.  It  was  a  pretty  straight  case  of 
fish  or  cut  bait,  and  I  can  do  either  one 
when  I  have  to.  So  I  said:  'All  right,' just 
as  if  it  was  all  in  a  day's  work,  '  I  '11  go 
along  with  you.  Round  up  the  men  while  I 
get  breakfast,  and  I  '11  be  ready  as  soon  as 
you  are.' 

"  With  that,  I  went  down  to  the  boarding- 
house  and  Burkit  started  out  to  gather  up 
the  men.  1  don't  know,  and  I  never  will 
know,  what  arguments  he  used  to  convince 
them  that  a  seventy-five-mile  tramp  in  a 
bad  country  was  a  part  of  their  contract 
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obligations,  but  I  do  know  that  there  were  a 
good  many  black  eyes  and  bruised  faces  in 
the  gang  when  it  tailed  out  of  Carbonado 
on  the  road  to  the  pass.     Little  Jim  Bois- 
bec,  who  had  mountaineered  some  in  the 
Selkirks,  led  the  line,  and  Burkit  brought 
up  the  rear.     For  the  first  four  or  five  miles 
the  thing  went  as  smooth  as  a  circus  parade. 
That  much  of  the  road  wound  up  through 
the  timber  in  the  gulch,  and  it  was  dry  and 
in  good  condition.     The  morning  was  just 
simply  made   to   order,  —  it  was   perfect. 
The  sun  was  high  enough  to  take  the  eager- 
ness out  of  the  air,  and  there  was  ozone 
enough  lying  around  loose  to  make  up  for 
the  altitude.     So,  as  I  say,  the  thing  ran 
smooth  enough  till  we  began  to  work  our 
way  out  toward  timber-line.     Then  the  trail 
began   to   get   wet;  the  little  rivulets  of 
snow-water  coming  down  from  the  head  of 
the  gulch  grew  and  multiplied  until  after  a 
bit  the  men  were  wading  ankle-deep  in  mud. 
"  Burkit  plugged  along  at  the  tail  of  the 
gang  and  never  opened  his  head  till  the  line 
began  to  waver  and  break,  as  now  and  then 
a  man  jumped  aside  to  hunt  a  better  path 
on  the  roadside.     Then  he  turned  himself 
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loose,  shouting  and  yelling  like  an  escaped 
lunatic. 

Keep  to  the  trail,  yi, — ,  but  it 's  no 
use ;  I  could  n't  quote  him  if  I  wanted  to. 
I  've  heard  some  pretty  wicked  swearing  in 
my  time,  but  nothing  that  could  hold  a  can- 
dle to  the  way  that  foreman  bully-ragged 
those  men.  It  was  simply  awful.  I  believe 
I  used  to  have  some  doubt  about  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  devil,  but  Burkit  cleared 
them  up  for  me  for  all  time.  If  there  ever 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  demoniac  on  top  of 
earth,  that  fellow  proved  his  title  to  be 
reckoned  among  'em.  '  Pon  my  word,  gen- 
tlemen, it's  God's  truth,  that  there  were 
times  on  that  trip  when  I  did  n't  dare  to  look 
at  his  face!  By  Jove,  it  was  simply  ter- 
rific! If  he  'd  ever  made  a  motion  at  me 
in  one  of  his  fits  I  'd  have  shot  him  just  as 
quick  as  I  would  a  mad  dog, — and  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason;  I'd  have  been 
scared  into  doing  it. 

"  When  the  mud  turned  into  slush  and 
the  slush  petered  out  into  slippery  snow, 
the  thing  got  worse.  The  men  slipped  and 
slid  around,  and  Burkit  raved  and  swore, 
hammering  a  man  with  his  fist  now  and  then 
when  he  could  get  at  him.  When  it  came 
to  that,  there  was  more  than  one  fight,  as 
you  may  imagine,  but  they  were  always  man 
to  man,  or  rather  two  against  one,  for  Bur- 
kit  had  the  devil  in  him  to  help.  A  picked- 
up  gang  of  navvies  will  hardly  ever  stand  to- 
gether; and  besides,  the  foreman  was  quick- 
er than  a  flash,  and  he  never  gave  any  two 
of  them  a  chance  to  put  up  a  job  on  him. 
Single-handed,  and  one  at  a  time,  I  believe 
he  could  have  whipped  the  whole  outfit, — 
that  is,  he  and  the  devil  together,  you  know. 
When  the  fighting  began  I  kept  my  eye 
open  for  weapons,  and  held  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  make  a  dash  out  of  range.  You 
know,  it 's  always  the  fellow  that  is  n't  in  it 
that  stops  the  stray  bullet,  and  I  was  n't 
particularly  anxious  to  play  short-stop  that 
morning.  But  during  that  whole  ghastly 
forenoon  there  wasn't  a  pistol  or  any  kind 
of  weapon  pulled  on  the  foreman, —  for 
very  good  reason,  as  I  found  out  afterward ; 
Burkit  had  gone  through  the  gang  on  the 
first  night  out  of  Omaha  and  confiscated  the 
whole  armament  right  down  to  pocket- 
knives! 

"  Well,  we  climbed  on  up  the  trail,  get- 
ting higher  and  higher  by  littles,  and  slip- 
ping and  sliding  about  like  a  lot  of  drunken 


men.  The  wet  slush  soon  soaked  every  boot 
in  the  crowd,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun 
from  the  snow-cap  blinded  our  eyes  and 
blistered  our  faces  like  the  glare  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's furnace.  At  that  time  of  the 
year  a  trail  over  the  snow-cap  gets  to  be 
a  slippery  ridge,  a  good  bit  higher  than  the 
soft  snow  on  each  side.  You  see  it's  used 
all  winter  as  a  sled-track,  and  that  packs 
it;  then  when  the  thaws  begin,  the  soft 
snow  sinks  first.  Of  course,  we  had  to  keep 
to  the  trail  as  well  as  we  could,  because 
the  snow  on  either  side  would  n't  hold  the 
weight  of  a  child ;  but  now  and  then  a  man 
would  lose  his  grip  and  slide  off,  sometimes 
into  snow  fifteen  feet  deep.  When  that 
happened  Burkit  would  burst  out  with  more 
new  and  horrible  oaths,  halt  the  line  and 
form  a  chain  of  hands  to  haul  the  luckless 
one  out  by  main  strength.  Then  there 
would  be  another  fight,  and  we'd  go  on 
again,  crawling  along  like  a  string  of  ants. 
"  When  the  trouble  began  at  the  foot  of 
the  pass,  I  thought  Burkit  handed  out  his 
blessings  impartially;  but  before  we  got  to 
the  top  I  noticed  that  he  was  making  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  fellow  who  had  tried 
to  kick  out  on  the  score  of  weak  lungs.  Good- 
ness knows,  there  was  enough  in  his  haggard 
face  and  short-breathed  struggles  to  con- 
firm his  story  and  to  make  him  an  object  of 
any  man's  pity;  but  you  don't  look  for  pity 
in  a  slave-driver,  and  no  devil  of  the  plan- 
tation was  ever  crueller  than  Bully  Burkit 
that  day.  Just  the  same,  I  saw  him  more 
than  once  helping  the  sick  man  over  some 
particularly  ugly  place  in  the  trail;  and 
when  the  fellow  stumbled  and  fell,  as  he 
did  many  times,  it  was  always  the  foreman 
who  pulled  him  out,  and  that  without  curs- 
ings or  violence.  After  this  had  happened 
more  than  once,  I  began  to  wonder  if  Bur- 
kit  mightn't  be  a  sort  of  rough  diamond 
after  all.  You  know  such  things  sort  of 
touch  a  fellow  in  a  tender  spot;  and  when 
all 's  said  and  done,  harsh  speech  and  bully- 
ragging may  be  nothing  more  than  the  outer 
shell  of  a  man.  So  I  went  on,  dodging  be- 
tween two  opinions,  and  trying  to  give  Bur- 
kit  a  show  for  his  white  alley,  in  my  own 
mind,  for  the  sake  of  his  gentleness  with 
the  consumptive,  till  once  I  came  up  while 
he  was  stooping  to  drag  the  fellow  out  of  a 
snow-pit.  Then  I  saw  such  a  look  of  infer- 
nal malignity  on  his  face  that  I  was  all  at  sea 
again.  It  was  n't  the  way  a  man  looks  when 
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he 's  doing  a  kind  turn  for  somebody  else, — 
not  by  a  long  shot. 

"  It  was  two  hours  past  noon  when  the 
head  of  that  line  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass.  For  the  last  half  mile  Burkit  had 
been  leaving  the  men  to  their  own  devices, 
turning  his  attention  entirely  to  the  sick 
man  who  grew  weaker  with  every  added 
foot  of  altitude.  When  the  trail  came  out 
on  the  first  bare  slope  of  the  wind-swept 
summit,  Burkit  was  half  carrying  the  man, 
and  I  closed  up  on  the  other  side  of  him  to 
lend  a  hand. 

"  '  I  can't  —  go  no  —  furder! '  gasped  the 
consumptive,  as  I  put  my  shoulder  to  his, 
and  his  head  rolled  helplessly  from  side  to 
side. 

"  Then  Burkit  said,  a  bit  grimly,  I  thought: 
'  Yi  Ve  got  to;  yi  're  up  an'  yi'  got  to  get 
down  ag'in,  d'  yi'  see?' 

"But  the  man  said:  '  I  can't, — I  can't! 
0,  for  God's  sake  jest  lemme  lay  down  an' 
die  — it 'sail  I  ask!' 

"  I  thought  it  was  about  all  he  lacked  of 
crossing  over, —  a  place  to  do  it  in,  you 
know;  —  but  Burkit  would  n't  have  it  that 
way. 

:  '  Not  much  yi'  ain't  a-goin'  to  die  here,' 
he  said;  '  not  if  I  can  help  it.' 

"  And  I  wondered  what  there  was  in  such 
a  heartening  kind  of  a  reply  to  make  that 
fellow  writhe  and  shudder  as  if  it  had  been 
a  threat,  but  that 's  just  what  he  did. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we 
kept  him  up  till  we  came  out  on  the  little 
bare  plateau  on  the  crest  of  the  range. 
Here  I  expected  to  find  the  rest  of  the  men 
resting  and  waiting  for'  us,  but  they  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  were  already 
strung  out  on  the  down  trail,  piling  up  dis- 
tance as  fast  as  they  could  between  their 
ears  and  Burkit's  curses.  I  did  n't  blame 
them  any,  but  that  left  the  three  of  us 
alone  on  the  top  of  that  bleak  pass.  The 
sick  man  begged  hard  for  a  moment's  rest, 
but  Burkit  would  n't  hear  to  it,  and  I  set 
his  firmness  down  to  humanity. 

"  '  No  yi'  don't,'  he  said,  '  if  yi'  get  down 
here  yi  '11  never  get  up  ag'in  —  not  this 
side  o'  hell,'  and  between  us  we  kept  the 
fellow  moving  toward  the  downward  trail. 

"  Half  way  across  the  plateau  he  stum- 
bled over  a  stone,  tried  to  save  himself, 
and  the  effort  brought  on  the  hemorrhage 
I  had  been  expecting  any  time  in  the  last 
hour.  Burkit  swore  softly  to  himself  and 


put  the  man  down  gently  while  I  ran  for  a 
handful  of  snow.  I  'm  no  doctor,  and  the 
foreman  was  n't  much  better  heeled,  but 
for  a  long  half  hour  we  worked  over  that 
fellow  like  a  couple  of  trained  nurses. 
The  snow  was  the  only  —  what  do  you  call 
it?" 

"Styptic? "suggested  the  tobacco  man. 

"Yes,  that  's  it — styptic  —  well,  the 
snow  was  all  we  had,  and  we  used  it  liber- 
ally, I  tell  you, —  fairly  packed  him  in  it 
toward  the  last, —  and  it  got  in  its  work. 
When  the  hemorrhage  stopped,  we  began 
to  talk  about  what  was  next  to  be  done. 
It 's  easy  enough  to  talk  about  it  now,  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  stuck  both  of  us 
at  the  time.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
three  miles  or  such  a  matter  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  snow-cap,  where  the  decent 
road  began  again,  and  then  it  was  three 
more  to  Silveroc,  the  mining  camp  where 
we  meant  to  stop  the  party  for  the  night. 
Of  course,  by  the  time  we  got  around  to 
look  the  thing  in  the  face,  the  men  were 
all  out  of  sight  and  hearing;  and  I  remem- 
ber thinking  that  we  might  about  as  well 
have  been  up  in  a  balloon  with  that  sick 
man, —  and  better,  in  fact,  for  in  that  case 
we  'd  have  stood  some  chance  of  getting  him 
down. 

"  Well,  as  I  say,  we  talked  about  it  a  bit, 
and  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  do.  One  of  us  must 
go  on  to  the  camp  for  help  while  the  other 
stayed  with  the  patient.  When  Burkit  of- 
fered to  stand  watch,  the  sick  man  rolled 
his  head  around  on  the  snow  pillow  and 
tried  to  speak.  I  bent  over  him  and  he 
whispered, — 

'  Don't  go  an'  leave  me  with  him  —  for 
the  love  o'  God,  don't  do  that!' 

"  I  looked  up  at  Burkit  and  saw  that  he 
had  overheard  what  the  fellow  had  said. 
'Don't  you  pay  no  attention  to  him,'  he 
said;  '  he 's  rattled.  He 's  been  takin'  me 
for  somebody  he  used  to  know,  all  along. 
Yi'  don't  reckon  I  'd  stomp  on  him  whilst 
he  's  down,  do  yi'?' 

"  Of  course  I  scouted  the  notion,  but  I 
was  n't  so  blessed  sure  in  my  own  mind,  all 
the  same.  I  knew  well  enough  there  was 
something  back  of  the  footlights,  and  that 
Burkit  had  just  lied  to  me  about  the  fellow's 
mistaking  him  for  somebody  else,  but  it  was 
none  of  my  business,  and  anyway  there 
was  n't  anything  else  to  be  done.  So  I  just 
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said,  '  Keep  him  alive  if  you  can,  and  I  '11 
be  back  before  dark,  if  the  thing  can  be 
done,'  and  then  1  skipped  down  the  moun- 
tain and  left  them  alone  together. 

"It  was  n't  anybody's  fault  that  I  could  n't 
keep  my  promise  to  Burkit.  I  did  n't  lose 
a  minute,  going  or  coming,  but  for  'all  that, 
the  shadows  were  beginning  to  gather  in 
the  gulch  when  I  led  Boisbec  and  three 
other  volunteers  back  through  the  timber 
toward  the  pass.  How  on  top  of  earth  we 
were  to  come  down  the  snow-cap  in  the 
darkness,  carrying  that  sick  man  on  the 
ramshackle  excuse  for  a  litter  that  I  had 
knocked  together  in  Silveroc,  was  more  than 
I  could  tell;  and  I  was  wrestling  with  that 
part  of  the  excursion  when  we  came  out 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  timber.  Right 
there,  sitting  on  a  rock  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  we  found  Burkit.  For  a  minute  I 
was  too  mad  to  think  straight.  '  For  God's 
sake,'  I  broke  out,  '  are  you  a  man  or  a 
brute?  Surely  the  least  you  could  do  for 
the  poor  devil  was  to  stay  with  him  till  we 
got  back!' 

"He  looked  up  in  a  dazed  sort  of  a  way 
and  I  saw  that  his  shirt  was  covered  with 
blood.  '  It  came  on  him  ag'in,  d'  yi'  see,'  he 
said  wearily,  '  an'  I  could  n't  stop  it.  Then 
I  got  him  onto  my  back  an'  moseyed  down 
along  with  him.  Yi'  '11  find  him  up  yonder 
on  a  patch  o'  grass  'side  the  trail.  I 
could  n't  get  him  no  furder.' " 

The  passenger  agent  paused  and  stared 
reflectively  at  the  fiery  end  of  his  cigar. 
No  one  of  us  spoke  or  moved  and  he  went 
on: — 

"I  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  when  he  said  that,. 
and  I  took  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
job,  I  could  have  gone  down  on  my  knees 
and  begged  his  pardon, —  danged  if  I 
could  n't.  Just  think  of  it;  three  miles 
with  a  dead  load  on  his  back,  over  a  trail 
that  a  rope-dancer  couldn't  keep  his  bal- 
ance on.  Well,  I  just  gasped  once  or 
twice,  and  then  we  went  on  to  look  for  the 
sick  man.  We  found  him.  and  he  was  still 
alive,  thanks  to  Bully  Burkit.  A  thousand 
feet  of  altitude,  more  or  less,  does  n't 
mean  much  to  a  well  man,  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  that  poor  devil. 
We  got  him  aboard  of  the  litter  and  started 
down  toward  the  camp,  and  on  the  way  I 
tried  to  make  it  up  to  Burkit  for  lashing 
out  at  him  while  I  was  angry.  He  sawed 
me  off  too  short  for  any  use. 


' '  Jest  let  up  on  that  an'  stick  to  yer 
'pinion  —  same  one  yi"ve  allus  had  o' me; 
then  ye'  won't  be  makin'  no  bad  breaks,'  he 
said,  as  short  as  pie-crust;  but  I  noticed 
that  he  kept  close  beside  the  litter  all  the 
way  down  to  Silveroc,  and  I  kicked  myself 
accordingly. 

"  Silveroc  was  nothing  but  a  hamlet  in 
those  days,  and  we  had  a  heap  of  trouble 
in  getting  our  party  fed  and  housed  for  the 
night.  We  made  it  after  a  while,  though, 
and  the  sick  man  was  made  as  comfortable 
as  might  be  on  a  bed  of  blankets  in  a  min- 
er's cabin.  Burkit  offered  to  watch  with 
him,  and  I  consented  on  condition  that  I 
should  be  called  if  there  was  anything  I 
could  do.  The  call  came  about  an  hour 
after  midnight,  but  before  I  got  to  him  the 
man  was  dead.  When  I  opened  the  door  of 
the  cabin  Burkit  was  sitting  beside  the 
bunk,  holding  a  lighted  candle.  There  was 
a  queer  change  in  his  ugly  face  —  a  sort  of 
a  softening  of  the  hard  lines,  I  thought. 
'  Is  he  gone?'  I  asked. 

"  Burkit  looked  up  and  then  I  was  sure  of 
the  change.  '  Yes,  he 's  gone,  an'  I  'm  so 
damn  glad  of  it  I  could  beller  like  a  little 
kid,'  he  said  softly,  and  he  pulled  his  sleeve 
across  his  eyes. 

"Glad?'  said  I,  and  he  answered  up 
prompt: — 

'Yes,  shoutin'  glad.  If  he'd  a-lived, 
I  'd  'a'  sent  myself  to  hell  for  ever  V  ever, 
a-killin'  him  by  inches,  an'  now  I  can't,  - 
d'  yi'  see?  You  thought  I  was  just  a-bilin' 
over  with  the  milk  o'  human  kin'ness  an'  so 
on  when  I  was  a-makin'  it  sort  of  easy  for 
him  back  yonder  on  the  range,  but  he 
knowed  better;  he  knowed  mighty  well  I 
was  jest  a-savin'  of  him  up  for  suthin' 
worse, —  he  knowed  it  an*  it  made  him 
squirm  an'  twist  like  he  was  trompin'  on 
red-hot  plough-sheers.' 

"  I  tried  to  take  it  all  in,  but  1  could  n't  — 
not  on  such  short  notice.  '  I  don't  catch 
on,'  said  I;  'what  was  there  between  you?' 

"Then  Burkit  held  the  candle  up  to  his 
face  and  told  me  to  look  close,  and  I  did. 
What  I  saw  was  a  perfect  network  of  scars; 
the  man's  face  had  been  cut  and  slashed  in 
every  direction,  and  his  ferocious  ugliness 
was  accounted  for  in  the  most  natural  way. 

' '  He  done  it,'  he  said,  motioning  toward 
the  dead  man  with  the  candle,  'an'  I  swore  by 
God  I  'd  kill  him  by  inches.  An'  now  I  can't, 
an'  1  'm  glad.  Sort  o'  curious,  ain't  it? ' 
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"  I  told  him  it  wasn't — -that  it  was  just 
as  it  should  be,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  then  I  said:  'Cover  his  face  and  let's 
get  out  of  here,'  but  Burkit  shook  his  head. 
''Not  me,' he  said;  'I'm  goin' to  stay 
here  till  mornin' — reckon  I  can  do  that 
much  for  him  now.  Go  back  an'  take  yer 
rest;  s'pose  I  hadn't  ort  to  called  yi',  but  I 
sort  o'  wanted  yi'  to  know  'at  I  was  glad. 
D'yi'see?' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  and  I  stood  looking  down 
at  the  two,  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
wondered  what  devil  of  enmity  had  come 
between  them.  '  What  was  it  about. 
Burkit? 'I  asked. 

'The  fight  'twixt  me  an'  him?'  he  said; 
'0,  a  woman, —  yi'd  know  that  without 
bein'  told.  He  laid  off  to  sp'ile  my  chances 
with  the  women  for  ever  V  ever,  an'  he 


done  it,  d'  yi'  see.  Good  night  to  yi'.' 
"  And  so  I  went  away  and  left  them  to- 
gether, and  that 's  about  all  there  is  to  the 
story, —  at  least,  to  Burkit's  part  of  it. 
No,  it  isn't,  either.  We  had  three  more 
days  of  the  toughest  kind  of  tramping  be- 
fore we  got  to  Jorrock  and  Crewson's 
camp,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
not  a  man  of  the  gang  was  the  worse  for 
an  oath  or  a  blow  of  his." 

The  passenger  agent  flung  the  stump  of 
his  cigar  into  the  coal-scuttle  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  At  the  same  moment  a  mel- 
low whistle  came  down  the  wind  from  the 
eastward. 

"  By  George !  I  wound  her  up  just  right, 
didn't  I?"  he  said.  "That's  our  train. 
Let 's  make  a  break  for  the  Pullman." 


BY   SEA   AND   SHORE 


HPHE  ship  swings  low  to  a  great  wind's  beat 

And  the  spin-drift  hurtles  by, 
The  night  comes  down  with  the  tempest's  frown 
While  the  waves  leap  mountain  high; 
Yet,  swung  on  the  tip  of  the  topsail  yard 
Like  chaff  to  the  wind  and  sea, 
Or  lashed  to  the  helm  with  a  ship  unsparred 
And  a  thousand  deaths  a-lee, 
Far  out  of  the  dark,  where  the  lightning's  spark 
And  the  storm  swirl  interlace, 
Shines  down  the  night,  like  a  harbor  light, 
One  thing  alone,  —  your  face. 


The  great  cathedral  towers  and  climbs 

To  arches  and  dome  and  spires, 

And  soft  light  falls  on  the  transept  walls 

Like  a  glimmer  of  altar  fires, 

And  ever  its  peace  and  beauty  seem 

To  hold  the  soul  in  thrall, 

While  the  organ  throbs  like  a  holy  dream 

And  choirs  of  angels  call; 

Yet  deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  vaulted  room, 

In  the  highest,  holiest  place, 

I  see  afar  like  a  shining  star 

One  thing  alone, —  your  face. 


Winthrtj])  Packard. 
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yuh  're  th'  feller 
that 's  opened  th' 
new  store,  air  yuh? 
Well,  I  'm  mighty 
glad  tub  meetyuh," 
said  old  William 
Bryant  ( "  Uncle 
Bill,"  everybody 
called  him,  and  I 
soon  cameto),ashe 
shook  my  hand  en- 
thusiastically over 
the  counter.  "  I  'd 
'a'  been  in  tub  see 
yuh  be  fore  but  my 
varico'  vein 's  been 
a  raisin'  Cain  late- 
ly an'  I  hain't  been 
very  spry  for  a 
fortnit.  Howdge 

yuh  find  business?  Can't  complain,  eh!  I 
thought  so.  Yuh  've  come  tub  the  right  place. 
This  here  town  is  boun'  tub  be  th'  commer- 
cial headquarters  fer  th'  hull  valley.  I 
alwus  said  it  an'  I  say  it  yit.  I  oughter 
know  sumthin'  'bout  it,  fer  I  've  kep'  my  eye 
on  it  nigh  on  tub  thirty  year,  an'  I  've 
watched  it  growin'  jes'  like  it  wus  a  child. 
I  've  seed  it  have  its  ups  an'  downs,  good 
times  and  bad,  but  I  alwus  said, — '  This 
place  has  got  th'  location, —  she  's  in  th' 
right  spot  on  th'  map, —  plenty  of  good 
water,  backed  up  by  th'  fines'  farmin'  coun- 
try in  th'  State,  only  two  mile  frum  th'  rail- 
road, an'  she  's  boun'  to  be  th'  emporium  of 
trade.  Why,  it  ain't  no  time  at  all  when 
they  wus  n't  a  decent  yard  in  th'  hull  town, 
an'  now  look  at  it.  Yuh  could  n't  find  a 
puttier  piece  of  grass  in  th'  city  of  Bostin 
than  Jim  Weatherby's  lawn.  Yuh  can't 
walk  roun'  th'  square  'thout  yuh  see  a  cro- 
quet set  or  hear  a  lawn  mower  agoin'.  I 
tell  yuh  we  've  improved  wonderful  in  th' 
last  five  year  even.  Of  course  I  '11  admit 
there  's  room  fer  more  of  it.  We  hain't  got 
no  public  library  an'  no  boss  cars  an'  th' 
op'ra  house  ain't  as  big  as  th'  one  in  Chi- 
cago, but  we  '11  have  'm  as  soon  's  we  need 
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'em.  We  've  got  all  we  need  an'  what 's 
th'  use  of  kickin'  fur  sumthin'  yuh  don't 
want.  Th'  folks  don't  more  'n  git  through 
with  th'  Weekly  Constitution  till  there  's  a 
new  one  out.  They  ain't  no  weak-kneed 
men,  ner  women  either,  roun'  here,  so  's 
what  'd  we  do  with  boss  cars;  an'  th'  Salem 
Dramatic  company  that 's  been  in  every 
town  in  th'  valley  says  we  've  got  th'  fines' 
theayter  'tween  Portlan'  an'  Ashlan'. 

"  Yuh  've  struck  the  right  town  an'  no 
mistake,  an'  if  yuh  kin  only  make  a  good  im- 
pression on  th'  women  folks  an'  keep  up  to 
th'  times,  yuh  '11  do  well  frum  th'  start, 
An'  yuh  kin  count  on  me  tub  help  yuh  'long 
all 's  in  my  power." 

Thus  began  my  acquaintance  with  old 
Uncle  Bill  —  an  acquaintance  that  soon 
grew  into  a  friendship  which  continued  to 
the  hour  of  his  death.  His  stock  of  anec- 
dotes and  stories  of  the  inhabitants  was  in- 
exhaustible and  the  monotony  of  many  a 
dull  afternoon  and  dreary  evening  was  dis- 
pelled by  his  genial  companionship  and 
quaint  humor. 

I  had  provided  myself  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  a  number  of  citizens  before 
coming  to  —  —  and  had  presented  most 
of  them  before  I  came  to  know  Uncle  Bill, 
but  one  addressed  to  a  certain  William 
Chance  I  had  been  unable  to  use,  that  gen- 
tleman heen  confined  to  his  bed  since  my 
arrival.  One  evening  the  Constitution 
chronicled, — 

Our  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  William  Chance,  is 
again  able  to  be  about. 

And  the  next  morning  when  Uncle  Bill 
came  into  the  store  I  inquired  where  I  should 
be  likely  to  find  Mr.  Chance. 

Without  apparently  heeding  my  question 
he  put  one,  "  Have  yuh  seed  any  shavin's 
along  th'  street  this  mornin'?  " 

I  replied  that  I  had  not  noticed  any. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "whenever  yuh 
want  tuh  find  Bill  Chance  yuh  jist  want  tub 
go  out  on  th'  street  an'  look  till  yuh  see 
some  shavin's, —  whittlin's,  I  call  'em —  an' 
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when  yuh  find  th'  whittlin's  yuh  're  pooty 
sure  yuh  're  on  th'  trail  of  Bill  Chance.  Did 
yuh  ever  see  him?  No!  well,  he  'a  a  tallish 
feller,  nigh  on  tuh  sixty  year  old,  an'  he 
looks  more  like  a  scarecrow  than  anything 
yuh  ever  seed.  His  whiskers  reaches  pooty 
nigh  down  tuh  his  waist  an'  they  is  as  tan- 
gled as  this  here  excels'or  packin'.  Hain't 
stuck  a  comb  in  'em  fer  ten  year,  an'  he 
chews  tuhbakky  faster  'n  a  hog  chews  corn. 
He  's  a  whittlin'  all  th'  time.  They  used  tuh 
say  he  kep'  a  fir  stick  an'  his  jack-knife  at 
th'  head  of  his  bed,  an'  when  he  'd  wake  up 
in  th'  night  he  'd  whittle  till  he  went  tuh 
sleep  again.  He 's  a  charicter  if  there  ever 
wus  one.  Keep  yuhr  eye  on  him,  fer  he  '11 
lie  tell  he  's  black  in  the  face,  an'  swear 
he  's  tellin'  gospel  tell  he  gits  his  natural 
color  again.  He  don't  drink  as  much  as 
he  used  tuh  an'  he 's  a-gettin'  a  little  cranky, 
but  it  don't  seem  tuh  make  no  change  in 
his  lyin'.  When  th'  boom  first  struck  here 
an'  everybody  wus  a-sprucin'  up,  Missus 
Chance  (she 's  about  twenty  year  younger  'n 
Bill  an'  they  say  she 's  got  her  man  picked  's 
soon  's  Bill  dies)  fixed  th'  place  up  an'  had 
a  lawn  mower  sent  down  from  Portlan',  th' 
first  that  come  tuh  town. 

"  Bill  had  a  powerful  curios'ty  'bout  that 
mower,  but  he  alwus  pooh-poohed  anything 
new,  an'  he  would  n't  let  on  that  he  took 
any  interest  in  it.  But  all  th'  time  he  wus 
jes'  a-itchin'  tuh  git  hold  uv  that  there 
lawn  mower.  They  'd  had  it  a  week  or 
more  I  guess  an'  Bill  had  n't  paid  any  atten- 
tion tuh  it,  when  one  night  he  got  tuh  play- 
in'  cards  down  in  Zeiss's  saloon  an'  tuk 
aboard  a  pooty  good  load  of  gin. 

"  About  two  'clock  in  th'  mornin'  he 
started  fer  home,  an'  jes'  as  he  got  tuh  th' 
gate  he  happined  to  think  of  that  there 
lawn  mower.  Human  natur'  could  n't  stand 
it  no  longer,  an'  Bill  went  roun'  tuh  th'  barn 
where  they  kep'  it.  He  lit  th'  lantern  an' 
after  lookin'  it  over,  run  it  up  an'  down  th' 
floor  a  couple  of  times.  It  went  so  nice  an' 
easy  he  could  n't  resist  th'  temptation  tuh 
try  it  on  th'  grass,  an'  takin  th'  lantern  in 
one  han'  an'  th'  mower  in  th'  other,  he  made 
fer  th'  front  yard. 

"  Bill  is  jes'  a  trifle  afraid  of  th'  oP  wo- 
man an'  did  n't  care  perticler  'bout  wakin' 
her  up,  so  he  started  out  tuh  push  th'  thing 
along  slow  an'  easy  'thout  much  noise. 
He  'd  give  it  a  little  shove  'bout  six  inches, 
an'  then  stop  an'  listen.  The  house  wus  all 


dark  an'  everything  quiet,  an'  pooty  soon 
he  got  bold  an'  give  it  a  shove  along  about 
six  foot,  good  an'  hard.  Not  a  soun'  come 
from  th'  house,  an'  he  jes'  peeled  off  his 
coat  an'  went  at  it.  He  went  down  th' 
front  alongside  th'  fence  an'  doubled  back. 
Then  he  tuk  a  tack  across  th'  yard  aroun'  th' 
cherry  tree  an'  out  back  as  fur  as  th'  pump. 
He  forgot  all  about  what  time  it  wus  an'  how 
he  'd  laffed  at  the  machine,  an'  they  say 
when  Mrs.  Chance  stuck  her  head  out  uv  th' 
window  that  he  wus  jes'  a-tearin'  'roun'  th' 
yard  in  every  direction  an'  th'  mower  wus 
a-clickin'  faster  'n  it  ever  did  afore. 

"  Nobody  ever  could  fin'  out  jes'  what 
happined  after  Bill  got  intuh  th'  house,  but 
th'  nex'  mornin'  th'  yard  wus  a  sight.  Not 
bein'  content  a-slashin'  an'  trampin'  th'  grass 
so  's  it  looked  like  a  football  field,  he  'd 
went  through  th'  tulip  bed  a  couple  of  times, 
knocked  over  half  a  dozen  rose  bushes,  cut 
th'  hose  in  two  or  three  places,  an'  tuk  th' 
bark  off  'n  half  th'  trees,  besides  a-buttin' 
the  front  steps  out  of  plumb.  An',"  con- 
tinued Uncle  Bill  by  way  of  conclusion,  "  th' 
subject  of  lawn  mowers  ain't  seemed  tuh 
touch  him  jes'  right  ever  since." 

After  this  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Mr.  Chance,  I  took  advantage  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  present  my  letter,  and  I  am 
in  truth  forced  to  relate  that  Uncle  Bill's 
estimate  of  his  veracity  as  well  as  of  his 
manifold  eccentricities  was  not,  in  the  light 
of  my  future  acquaintance  with  him,  with- 
out foundation.  I  found  him  to  be  a  well- 
meaning,  jovial,  illiterate  person,  excess- 
ively fond  of  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  given,  without  apparent  cause, 
to  telling  the  most  monstrous  and  amazing 
yarns.  His  wife,  a  plain  little  woman  with 
social  aspirations  and  a  marriageable 
daughter,  seemed  always  to  me  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  in  the 
dread  of  the  manifestation  of  some  un- 
suspected idiosyncrasy.  And  indeed,  she 
was  not  generally  allowed  to  continue  long 
in  suspense.  Never  a  week  went  by  with- 
out some  evidence  of  his  versatility  crop- 
ping up. 

One  morning  when  Uncle  Bill  came  into 
the  store  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  a 
long,  jagged  cut  extending  from  his  right 
eye  half  way  down  his  cheek,  and  on  closer 
inspection  discovered  that  the  skin  below 
and  around  the  eye  was  badly  contused  and 
discolored. 
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"0,  it 's  nothin',  "  he  said,  anticipating 
my  question.  "Iwusup  tub  th' blow-out 
fer  th'  new  preacher  last  night." 

"  Blow  out? "  I  repeated,  not  exactly  com- 
prehending. 

"  Well,  whatever  yuh  might  call  it,  entuh- 
tainmen'  or  blow-out." 

"  But  is  it  customary  to  blacken  persons' 
eyes  at  that  sort  of  affairs?" 

"  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  as  it 's  customary," 
his  eyes  twinkling  and  his  mouth  twitching, 
"  but  we  got  a  little  more  'n  what  wus  on 
th'  program  las'  night.  I  'spose  I  might  as 
well  tell  yuh  all  about  it;  fer  there  ain't  no 
use  of  tryin'  tuh  keep  it  quiet.  It  '11  be  all 
over  town  afore  noon.  Yuh  see,  it  hap- 
pened this  way,  Some  of  th'  women  folks 
has  been  a-tryin'  fer  a  year  or  more  tuh  git 
money  enough  tuh  start  a  Tiscopal  church. 
There  hain't  never  been  any  here,  an'  some 
of  th'  folks  as  was  brought  up  that  way  has 
been  a-givin'  entuhtainmen's  an'  things  till 
they  got  enough  ahead  tuh  git  a  preacher. 

"  Then  they  rented  th'  op'ra  house  fer 
Sundays,  an'  las'  week  th'  preacher  got  here. 
Nobody  know'ed  him,  so  las'  night  Jedge  Van 
Topp's  wife,  who's  a  leadin'  spirit  in  th' 
thing,  invited  a  few  folks  up  tuh  dinner  tuh 
meet  th'  new  preacher.  I  don't  know  why 
I  wus  invited,  unless  'twas  they  expected  a 
donation.  Anyway,  I  went  prepared  fer  it, 
but  th'  thing  busted  up  afore  they  got 
through  an'  I  did  n't  get  a  chance  tuh  make 
my  contribution. 

"They  wus  about  twenty  people  there 
besides  Van  Topp's  family.  Th'  Jedge  inter- 
duced  th'  preacher,  who  ain't  been  over  frum 
England  more  'n  two  month,  tuh  th'  folks, 
an'  we  had  a  nice  easy  talk  fer  about  an 
hour  afore  we  set  down  tuh  dinner.  Jes' 
afore  we  went  out  th'  Jedge  give  three  or 
four  of  us  th'  wink  tuh  foller  him.  He 
tuk  us  out  tuh  th'  pantry  an'  opened  a  bot- 
tle of  Californy  brandy,  which  he  said  wus 
sent  tuh  him  from  a  friend  in  th'  wine  busi- 
ness. Well,  we  sampled  it  all  'roun',  an' 
after  we  'd  said  how  good  it  wus  th'  Jedge 
insisted  on  us  drinkin'  to  th'  health  of  th' 
new  preacher.  There  was  the  Jedge,  old 
Doc  Hull,  Bill  Chance,  an'  myself,  an'  by  th' 
way  Bill  swallered  his'n  I  knowed  it  wus  n't 
th'  first  he'd  had  tuh  drink  that  evenin'. 
It  kind  of  stuck  in  his  throat,  an'  unless  a 
feller 'd  been  layin'  a  foundation  of  some- 
thin'  else,  that  brandy  'd  slip  down  as  easy 
as  a  turtle  off'n  a  log.  But  Bill  talked 


straight  enough,  an'  nobody  that  did  n't 
know  him 's  well 's  I  did  would  'a'  knowed 
that  he  'd  had  a  little  too  much. 

"  Th'  dinner  went  off  all  right  an'  th' 
preacher  seemed  tuh  be  a  mighty  jolly  feller, 
only  he  had  some  peculiar  ideas  about 
Ameriky  an'  two  or  three  times  I  see  Bill  a 
lookin'  at  him  in  a  queerish  way.  I  did  n't 
know  then  what  it  meant,  but  I  foun'  out 
later. 

"  After  th'  dinner  wus  over  we  went  back 
intuh  th'  sittin'  room,  an'  pooty  soon  I  missed 
Bill.  I  ast  Doc  Hull  if  he  knowed  where 
he  wus,  an'  he  said  they  wus  a-goin'  tuh 
have  some  table's  in  th'  front  room  an'  that 
Bill  wus  a-goin'  tuh  take  th'  part  of  Father 
Time,  an'  he  s'posed  he  wus  a-fixin'  hisself. 

"  I  did  n't  say  nuthin',  but  I  made  up  my 
min'  tuh  keep  my  eye  on  Bill  Chance,  fer  I 
knowed  he'd  never  git  through  that  tablo 
'thout  doin'  some  devilment. 

"  They  had  fixed  up  a  kind  of  a  platform 
in  th'  front  window  out  of  some  cracker 
boxes  an'  boards,  an'  covered  it  with  yaller 
cheese  cloth,  an'  pooty  soon  they  put  out 
th'  lights  an'  th'  fun  begun.  First  they  had 
Rock  of  Ages  with  Mrs.  Weatherby  a-holdin' 
on  tuh  an  old  gate  post  which  wus  s'posed 
tuh  be  a  cross.  Then  they  had  Van  Topp's 
baby  in  th'  foot  tub  fer  Moses  in  th'  bull- 
rushes  an'  th'  baby  hollered  so  they  had  tuh 
take  him  out  of  the  tub  afore  th'  light  went 
out.  Then  Mrs.  Van  Topp  announced  that 
th'  nex'  on  th'  program  would  be  Father 
Time,  an'  I  begun  tuh  prick  up  my  ears. 

"  They  turned  on  th'  light  an'  if  1  live  tuh 
be  a  thousan'  years  ol'  I  never  expect  agin  tuh 
see  such  a  git  up.  There  stood  Bill  in  th' 
center  of  th'  cracker  box  platform  with  his 
hair  a-fallin'  down  pooty  nigh  tuh  his  shoul- 
ders an'  he  must  'a' .  given  his  whiskers  a 
special  washin'  fer  th'  'cashun  they  wus  so 
white,  an'  over  one  shoulder  he  had  the 
Jedge's  ol'  scythe.  A-reachin'  from  his  chin 
down  tuh  th'  top  of  his  boots  wus  a  long 
white  thing  that  I  couldn't  jest  make  out. 
It  did  n't  look  jest  like  a  sheet,  an'  I  wus  a- 
wonderin'  what  on  earth  it  wus  when  one 
of  th'  Van  Topp  girls  bust  out  a-gigglin', 
an'  snickered,  '  He 's  got  ma's  night  gown 
•  on.'  An 's  sure 's  yuh  're  alive  that 's  what  it 
wus.  Th'  sleeves  wus  too  short  fer  him  an' 
only  come  tuh  his  elbows,  an'  up  aroun'  his 
shoulders  it  looked  like  it  wus  a-goin'  tuh 
bust. 

"  When  the  Van  Topp  girl  give  it  away 
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'bout  what  he  had  on  I  guess  that  Bill 
thought  it  was  time  tub  act,  fer  grabbin' 
th'  scythe  off  'n  his  shoulder  an'  holdin'  it 's 
if  he  wus  jes'  ready  tub  tackle  a  field  of 
alfalfa,  he  tuk  a  step  tub  th'  front  of  th' 
platform.  .Everybody  wus  a-chucklin'  but 
they  thought  he  wus  a  goin'  tub  say  sum- 
thin'  an'  kind  of  choked  off  fer  a  minit. 

"  He  stood  there  till  they  wus  all  quiet 
agin  an'  then  rollin'  his  eyes  like  he  had  a 
cramp  in  th'  stomach,  an'  a-twistin'  his 
mouth,  he  says  in  a  kind  of  deep  voice,  way 
down  in  his  throat:  — 

" '  I  smell  th'  blood  of  an  Englishmun  — 
I  smell  th'  blood  of  an  Englishmun'  five  or 
six  times,  an'  ev'ry  time  he  sed  it  he'd  make 
a  slash  in  th'  air  with  th'  scythe. 

"  I  tuk  a  long  breath,  fer  1  knowed  there 'd 
be  trouble  then.  An'  there  wus.  Th'  las' 
time  he  said  it  he  lifted  up  one  foot  an' 
made  a  powerful  swing  that  turned  him 
clear  aroun',  an'  down  came  a  cracker  box, 
then  another,  an'  then  th'  scythe  went  a- 


swishin'  roun,  in  th'  air  an'  th'  nex'  thing  I 
knowed  there  was  a  crash  an'  a  bang,  an' 
down  came  th'  hull  chandelier  on  top  of 
everybody. 

"  I  can't  tell  yuh  all  that  happened  after 
that  but  when  they  got  Bill  out  of  th'  wreck 
they  found  a  nasty  cut  across  th'  shoulder 
an'  his  ankle  sprained.  Doc  Hull  fixed  him 
.up  th'  best  he  could  an'  they  sent  fer  a 
buggy  tub  take  him  home.  Mrs.  Chance  wus  so 
mortified  that  she  said  she  'd  never  go  home 
tub  his  house  agin,  but  they  finally  got  her 
off  with  him,  a-cryin"s  if  her  heart 'd  break. 

"  Poor  Mr?.  Van  Topp  wus  clear  knocked 
out  but  Bill  an'  me  wus  th'  only  ones  that 
wus  much  hurt.  Th'  Jedge  wus  madder  'n 
a  wet  hen  an'  swears  he  '11  lick  Bill 's  soon  's 
he  gits  out,  which  won't  be  fer  some  time,  I 
guess. 

"  I  don't  know  what  become  of  th' 
preacher,  but  takin'  it  all  in  all  we  had  a 
rousin'  time,  an'  1  would  n't  'a'  missed  it  fer 
two  black  eyes." 
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,  hesitant,  the  rain's  light  footfalls  greet 
These  arid  hills,  long  waiting,  brown  and  bare, 
What  faintly-answering  fragrance  fills  the  air, — 
A  happy  sigh  from  prisoned  wild-flowers  sweet,— 
Gliding  like  ghosts  each  from  its  deep  retreat 
At  near  release  of  weary  drought's  despair? 
.Swift  fancy  bids  the  long  procession  fare 
Till  hills  and  intervales  gay  ranks  repeat 
With  gold  of  buttercups,  blue  iris,  dear 

And  sweetest  violets;  here  the  orange  flare 
Of  joyous  poppies,  lupines  straggling  there; 
Bright  perfumed  cohort?,  viewless  yet  how  clear! 
Phantoms  of  summer,  wraiths  of  lost  delight, 
The  first  rain  summons  into  airy  flight. 


Ella  M.  Sexton. 


THE  LAYSON  ISLANDS 


BY  LORENZO  GORDIN  YATES.  F.  L.  S. 


T  A 


distance  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty  miles  northwest 
from  the  Hawaiian  islands,* 
latitude  25°  46'  north, 


in 


longitude  171°  49*  west,  a 
group  of  islands  is  situated 
which  is  rarely  visited  ex- 
cept by  vessels  engaged  in 
the  guano  trade. 

The  islands  forming  this 
group  are  Kauai,  Bird, 
Necker,  Gardner,  French 
Frigate  shoals,  Maro  reef, 
Dawsett's  reef,  Layson, 
Lisiansky,  Ocean,  and  Mid- 
way, which  form  a  continuous  chain.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  British  govern- 
ment desired  to  land  a  submarine  cable  upon 
Xecker  island,  one  of  the  group.  On  two 
islands  of  the  group,  Layson  and  Loziansky. 
guano  is  found  in  paying  quantities,  Maro 
reef  is  noted  for  the  large  number  of  sharks 
which  infest  the  waters  near  its  shores.  The 
islands  are  claimed  by  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment, to  whom  the  guano  collectors  pay  a 
royalty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  of  guano,  but 
visitors  are  not  allowed  on  the  islands.  They 
are  treeless  with  one  exception  where  a 
group  of  palms,  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
have  been  used  as  nesting  places  by  the 
•boobies  and  gannets  since  they  were  Srst 
noted  in  1859. 

Layson  was  called  Moller  island  by  Cap- 
tain Stanikowitch  in  1828,  after  the  name 
of  his  vessel,  but  it  was  afterward  learned 
that  it  had  been  previously  discovered  by 
Americans,  and  by  them  named  Laysan,  or 
Layson. 

It  is  three  miles  long,  and  two  and  one 
half  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  scrub  bunch  grass  upon  this 
island  which  supplied  the  mules  belonging 


to  the  guano  collectors  with  excellent  food. 

Captain  F.  A.  Dow,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
made  several  voyages  to  these  islands,  and 
has  obtained  much  interesting  information 
in  relation  to  them,  besides  bringing  back 
many  specimens  illustrating  their  natural 
history,  for,  unlike  many  captains  and  trav- 
elers. Captain  Dow  is  a  close  observer  of 
nature.  Among  other  objects  of  interest 
he  brought  specimens  of  a  fish  whose  habits, 
although  it  is  not  unknown  to  ichthyologists, 
have  been  but  little  studied.  It  is  the  /Y*- 
tularia  petimba.  known  as  the  Troatpttero, 
tnunpet-fish,  or  flute-mouth:  it  is  related  to 
the  pipe-fish,  the  sea-horse,  and  the  snipe- 
fish,  and  naturalists  have  assigned  it  to  var- 
ious genera. 

Its  head  is  produced  into  a  long  depressed 
tube,  which  is  one  third  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  fish.  The  membrane  which  unites 
the  jaw  bones  is  very  wide  and  lax.  allow- 
ing of  great  dilation  of  the  mouth. 

The  jaws  and  palatal  bones  are  armed 
with  a  series  of  small  teeth.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  very 
thin  skin.  The  eye  is  ovate,  much  longer 
than  high,  and  protected  by  prominent  an- 
gles of  the  frontal  bones  anteriorly  and  pos- 
teriorly. The  crown  of  the  head  is  flat. 

Portions  of  its  body  are  protected  by 
bony  shields,  situated  immediately  below 
the  skin,  which  protect  the  anterior  of  the 
trunk.  It  is  naked,  or  without  scales,  and 
the  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  reddish- 
brown,  variegated  with  numerous  blue  spots 
on  the  sides  and  back.  The  entire  fish  is 
about  three  feet  long,  while  the  backbone 
is  only  one  half  that  length.  It  swims 
about  among  the  coral  reefs,  and  in  caverns, 
where  among  the  branching  coral  it  finds 
the  worms,  and  other  forms  of  animal  life 
upon  which  it  feeds.  Its  peculiar  build,  and 
the  protection  afforded  it  by  the  long  an- 
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gles  about  its  eyes,  and  the  bony  shields, 
prevent  injury  from  the  jagged  surface  and 
rough  branches  of  the  coral.  It  is  some- 
times caught  with  hook  and  line,  and  eaten 
by  Japanese,  but  it  is  not  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

Myriads  of  water-fowl  frequent  the 
islands  to  raise  their  young.  One  of  the 
most  abundant  is  the  "mutton  bird,"  or 
white  -  breasted  petrel.  (Estrelata  hypo- 
leuca.  It  resembles  a  pigeon  in  appear- 
ance, while  its  eggs  are  like  those  of  the 
domestic  hen  in  size,  form,  color,  and 
flavor. 

Eggs,  probably  those  of  the  puffin,  have 
been  found  in  a  fossil  condition,  ten  feet  or 
more  below  the  surface,  together  with  fos- 
sil shells  of  Cypnrn  hixtrin,  portions  of  eggs 
of  the  shy  albatross,  and  bird  bones. 

The  black  gooney,  Dimneilm  chini-nsis, 
is  rarely  seen,  but  the  white-breasted 
albatross,  is  there  by  thousands,  and  is 
quite  fearless.  In  some  instances  where 
the  tram  lines  run  through  a  colony  of 
these  birds,  a  boy  is  sent  ahead  to  clear  the 
track  of  the  young  birds. 

The  Captain  was  much  interested  in  a 
"small  white  sea-bird  with  red  eyes,  and  a 
long  tail,  which  lays  one  egg  upon  a  rock 
or  other  smooth  surface,  holding  it  with 
its  feet  until  it  is  hatched,  in  which  pro- 
cess the  male  bird  assists  the  female. 
This  is  probably  the  white  tern,  (lyiji* 
alba,  which  is  known  to  deposit  its  single 
egg  in  the  forked  branches  of  a  bush  or 
shrub. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Terns, 
or  "wide  awakes,"  also  called  "sea  swal- 
lows," and  two  varieties  of  the  booby,  Xnln 
tula.  One  species  of  duck,  Ann*  Lni/xiiiii-n- 
sis,  is  peculiar  to  these  islands,  it  frequents 
the  scrub,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  water, 
and  is  reported  to  be  unable  to  fly. 

One  or  two  species  of  duck  are  migra- 
tory. The  red-tailed  tropic  bird,  I'/minn 
rubricnuila  (/'.  ji'urniciirns,  (lincl.)  some- 
times called  boatswain  bird,  or  bos'n  bird 
for  short,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  birds,  its  whole  plumage  is  silky  white, 
with  an  indication  of  a  rosy  tinge  on  the 
quills  and  axillaries,  a  large  crescent-shaped 
spot  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  a  smaller  one 
behind  the  eye.  The  two  elongated  central 
tail-feathers  are  bright  crimson  with  black 
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shafts.  The  entire  length  of  bird  with  the 
long  tail  feathers  is  about  thirty  inches, 
about  eighteen  inches  without.  These  tail- 
feathers  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
curio  stores. 

The  best  known  bird,  and  the  most  notori- 
ous pirate  of  the  region  is  the  "frigate 
bird,"  or  "man-of-war  hawk,"  Freyeta 
nqiiiln.  These  pirates  attack  other  birds, 
which  have  perhaps  made  lengthy  trips  to 
sea  and  are  returning  with  food  for  their 
young.  The  frigate  bird,  by  its  pugna- 
cious attacks  causes  its  victim  to  drop  its 
load,  which  is  caught  by  the  attacking  bird 
and  swallowed.  They  generally  raid  upon 
the  tropic  birds  and  albatrosses.  The 
frigate  bird  builds  its  nest  on  the  tops  of 
bushes,  using  the  same  nest  year  after 
year,  it  lays  but  one  egg,  and  the  male  bird 
assists  the  female  in  the  hatching.  It  has 
a  power  of  flight  superior  to  any  other  bird, 
and  is  said  to  be  able  to  keep  on  the  wing 
for  two  weeks  at  a  time.  Hence  the  name 
"  hurricane  bird,"  given  to  it  by  sailors. 
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A  bird-collector  who  spent  some  time  on 
the  islands  collecting  material  and  taking 
notes  for  Walter  Rothschild's  "  Avifaun  of 
Laysan,"  says: — 

While  walking  about  the  island  I  turned  some  of  the 
frigate  birds  which  had  young  off  their  nests. 
Scarcely  had  I  pushed  one  off  when  another  frigate  bird 
would  rush  up,  sieze  the  young  one,  fly  off,  and  eat  it. 
Sometimes  the  parent  bird  would  give  chase  but  it 
always  ended  in  one  or  the  other  eating  the  young  bird. 

Large  tracts  of  land  on  the  islands  are 
covered  with  a  small  shrub  which  resembles 
our  sage  brush,  and  in  this  many  of  the  sea- 
birds  build  their  nests. 

Captain  Dow  reports  that  "no  reptiles 
nor  mammals  are  indigenous  to  the  islands." 
He  also  claims  that  "  there  are  no  real  land 
birds,  except  one  which  resembles  a  canary 
and  one  which  has  only  rudimentary  wings, 
and  cannot  fly."  This  is  probably  the  "  Lay- 
son  crake,"  Pur-aniiJa  Palme  ri,  which  opens 
its  short,  feeble  wings  only  when  springing 
upon  its  perch. 

There  are,  however,  several  other  species 
of  land-birds  found  on  the  islands,  which  are 
known  to  ornithologists,  among  them,  two 
or  more  species  of  finch;  the  Layson  honey- 
eater,  Himatione  Freethi,  discovered  in  1891. 
It  is  of  a  bright  scarlet-vermilion  color, 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  orange. 

The  "miller  bird,"  Acrocephalus  fmnili- 


in,  is  a  reed  warbler  peculiar  to  Layson, 
where  they  are  very  plentiful  and  remark- 
ably tame,  so  much  so  that  they  can  be 
caught  in  a  hand  net.  They  are  of  a  pale 
blue,  or  bluish  brown,  and  named  from  their 
fondness  for  large  white  moths  called 
"  millers." 

There  are  also  some  turnstones  and 
plovers,  a  wandering  tattler,  Totanus  in- 
i-inmn,  or  bustle-thighed  curlew. 

Only  one  or  two  vessels  visit  these  is- 
lands in  the  course  of  a  year,  these  carry 
supplies  and  bring  away  the  guano.  There 
are  three  varieties  or  qualities  of  guano: 
the  fossil  guano,  or  phosphate  rock;  a  light 
brown  dusty  guano ;  and  a  cream,  or  white- 
colored  variety.  The  phosphate  rock  was 
formerly  the  most  valuable,  and  brought 
about  eighty  dollars  per  ton  in  the  market, 
but  the  Florida  find  has  brought  down  the 
price,  and  the  other  varieties  are  now  the 
most  valuable.  There  is  a  heavy  rain-fall 
on  these  islands,  and  the  recent  guano  has 
to  be  dried  after  it  is  collected. 

There  are  some  very  pretty  shells  around 
the  shores  of  the  islands.  Among  those 
brought  by  Captain  Dow  I  recognized  Comis 
tertile;  Cmius  ceylonensis,  Nanus,  Fig.  5; 
Conw  mu*ica,  Fig.  3;  Columbella  versicolor, 
Fig.  2;  Cypnra  hflveola;  Gypnea  mada- 
<ja»carifn»iit,  Fig.  4. 
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XVI.     PUNCH  CHOISSER'S  RIDE 


BY  F.  A.  REYNOLDS 
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HE  early  history  of  Mari- 
posa  county  is  rich  in 
incidents  of  daring, 
but  of  these  none  was 
more  indicative  of 
true  bravery  in  the 
discharge  of  duty 
than  the  ride  "Punch" 
Choisser  took  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1878,  in 
order  to  keep  a  con- 
victed Indian  out  of 
the  hands  of  self-appointed  vigilantes, 
known  as  Chowchilla  rangers. 

Lafayette  Choisser  was  a  slight,  wiry 
man,  of  French  descent,  little  more  than  live 
feet  in  height,  and  quick  as  a  flash.  For 
many  years  he  was  deputy  sheriff,  and  be- 
ing a  perfect  horseman  and  a  very  dare- 
devil, many  difficult  affairs  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  never  once  was  he  known  to  fail. 

Poor  Punch,  brave,  generous,  and  true- 
hearted,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  shortly  after 
the  ride  chronicled  here,  he  should  meet 
death  at  an  assassin's  hand;  but  so  it  was, 
and  one  night  his  faithful  black  horse  came 
home  without  him.  In  the  cold  light  of 
the  carry  morning  he  was  found  near  Ben- 
ton's  mill  with  a  jagged  hole  in  the  back  of 
his  head. 


Indian  Willie,  a  young  half-breed,  had 
been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  mur- 
dered a  white  man  named  Jonas  Thompson, 
a  rancher  of  the  Chowchilla  region.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  slight  and  purely 
circumstantial,  and  there  were  some  who 
believed  that  the  crime  had  been  committed 
by  an  American,  an  enemy  of  Thompson, 
who  accused  the  Indian  in  order  to  direct 
suspicion  from  himself.  Much  bitterness 
against  the  Indians  was  evinced  by  the 
people  of  Thompson's  neighborhood,  and  the 
murder  was  followed  by  a  raid  upon  the 
rancheria,  in  which  five  Indians  were  killed 
and  several  others  wounded.  This  was 
supplemented  by  an  attack  on  the  jail,  and 


although  the  sheriff's  posse  repulsed  the 
rangers,  Willie  was  shot  during  the  fight 
and  seriously  injured.  After  his  partial 
recovery,  the  prisoner  was  placed  on  trial, 
and  during  the  entire  hearing  of  the  case, 
which  occupied  ten  days,  the  court  room  at 
Mariposa  was  filled  by  a  determined  throng 
of  mountaineers  and  ranchers,  all  anxious 
for  the  death  of  the  Indian. 

Judge  J.  B.  Campbell  was  on  the  bench 
and  G.  G.  Goucher,  the  district  attorney, 
made  a  vigorous  prosecution,  fighting  hard 
for  a  conviction.  The  jury,  as  was  usual 
where  Mr.  Goucher  was  concerned,  decided 
in  his  favor,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
verdict  the  Judge  imposed  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  life  at  San  Quentin. 

Then  an  angry  murmur  swept  through 
the  courtroom  and  the  Chowchilla  rangers 
who  were  present  filed  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs,  forming  in  menacing  lines 
along  either  side  of  the  lower  hail.  Up 
stairs  there  was  tense,  silent  excitement.  It 
was  an  assured  fact  that  the  instant  Sheriff 
Clark  appeared  with  his  prisoner  the  un- 
lucky Indian  would  be  taken  from  him  and 
hanged  to  a  tree  in  the  courthouse  yard. 

Choisser,  who  had  been  told  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  escort  the  prisoner  to 
the  penitentiary,  in  case  of  conviction,  had 
listened  closely  to  threats  made  on  the 
streets  and  had  formed  a  plan  by  which  to 
escape  the  mob.  His  own  trusty  black 
horse  and  another  of  equally  good  mettle 
had  been  kept  saddled  for  hours,  in  a  barn 
across  the  street,  and  a  watchful  youth 
was  on  guard  outside  the  courthouse,  wait- 
ing the  signal  to  bring  the  horses.  At  one 
side  of  the  temple  of  justice  a  large  tree 
stretched  its  branches  up  against  one  of 
the  windows,  and  to  this  point  "  Punch  "  (as 
Mr.  Choisser  was  always  called)  motioned 
the  boy  to  bring  the  horses.  In  the  hall 
below,  the  crowd  waited  almost  breathlessly, 
their  eager  eyes  turned  toward  the  stairs 
and  their  listening  ears  strained  to  catch 
the  sound  of  the  sheriff's  foosteps.  While 
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they  waited,  Punch  and  his  prisoner  were 
lowered  from  the  window  and  were  in- 
stantly on  their  horses  and  away. 

But  a  few  moments  passed  until  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  then  what  a  clamor 
and  confusion  arose !  The  rangers'  horses 
were  all  at  stables  several  blocks  away  and 
the  few  mustangs  which  were  tied  to  the 
hitching-rails  in  front  of  the  courthouse 
were  not  suited  to  a  long,  hard  chase. 
Oaths,  yells,  and  threats,  made  the  usually 
quiet  town  a  pandemonium.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  passed  before  the  first  of  the  pur- 
suing party  dashed  out  of  the  town,  along 
the  stage  road  leading  from  Mariposa  to 
Merced,  and  in  a  few  minutes  others  of  the 
rangers  had  secured  their  horses  and  were 
speeding  away. 

But  Punch  and  Willie,  on  their  faithful 
horses,  with  fifteen  minutes'  start  were  far 
ahead,  riding  madly  up  hill  and  down. 
They  dashed  through  sleepy  Princeton  with 
such  speed  that  before  the  inhabitants, 
startled  by  the  thundering  hoofs,  reached 
their  doors,  the  big  black  horse  and  pretty 
brown  Bess  were  mere  flying  dots,  outlined 
against  the  hill  that  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  toll  road.  Over  this  well  kept  thor- 
oughfare they  flew,  causing  the  drowsy 
German  at  the  gate  to  rub  his  eyes  and 
mutter  something  about  the  devil  he  had 
heard  of  in  the  Black  Forest.  On  and  on, 
each  man  seeming  a  part  of  his  horse,  they 
went,  not  for  one  moment  abating  their 
speed. 

At  last  they  dashed  into  Hornitos,  having 
covered  twenty-two  miles  of  distance,  and 
here  Choisser  changed  horses,  charging  the 
stable  keepers  not  to  furnish  horses  to  the 
pursuers,  who,  he  knew,  were  not  far  be- 
hind. With  fresh  horses  they  now  started 
on  their  hard  ride  of  twenty-six  miles  over 
the  lava  beds  and  plains.  It  was  thirty 
minutes  past  one  in  the  afternoon  when 
they  left  Mariposa,  and  a  little  more  than 
an  hour's  time  had  brought  them  to  Horni- 
tos. The  road  thus  far  had  offered  shelter 
in  case  they  were  overtaken,  as  most  of  the 
way  had  been  among  trees  and  immense 
rocks,  but  from  Hornitos  to  Merced  they 
would  indeed  have  a  fair  field,  as  there  was 
not  a  tree  or  rock  large  enough  to  afford 
shelter  along  the  traveled  road. 

The  Indian  was  a  much  larger  man  than 
Choisser,  but  he  was  weakened  from  his 
wound  and  from  recent  imprisonment,  and 


a  few  miles  out  from  Hornitos  he  became 
faint  and  asked  to  stop. 

"No  you  don't,"  said  Punch  sharply. 
"  Look  behind  you.  Can't  you  see  some- 
thing moving?  Well,  that  is  old  man  Laird, 
and  he  is  gaining  on  us.  Take  this  pistol, 
and  if  he  comes  up  with  us  stand  by  me  as 
I  will  by  you." 

The  name  of  Laird  was  enough  to  brace 
the  sinking  heart  of  the  Indian,  for  Laird 
had  been  the  leader  in  the  massacre  at  the 
rancheria.  Grasping  the  revolver  firmly, 
the  Indian  followed  the  intrepid  little 
deputy. 

Occasionally  they  passed  a  man  on  horse- 
back, and  once  two  frightened  women  drove 
their  buggy  entirely  out  of  the  road  to  allow 
the  two  flying  figures  to  pass.  On  and  on, 
—  would  the  long  road  never  end  ?  As  they 
thundered  over  the  uneven  way,  Punch  en- 
couraged his  companion  and  soothed,  while 
he  urged,  the  panting  horses.  The  short 
winter  afternoon  was  going  fast  as  they 
passed  the  Six-Mile  house,  and  the  poor  In- 
dian gasped  faintly,  asking  for  water. 

"  No  water  until  we  are  safe  inside  Mer- 
ced jail,"  said  Choisser.  "  Look  back  and 
see  Laird.  He  is  gaining  fast.  Pluck  up 
a  little  more  grit  and  we  '11  beat  him." 

Willie  gave  a  look  backward  and  saw  a 
man,  hatless  and  coatless,  riding  madly  after 
them,  while  two  more  were  following  close 
behind. 

"  Good  God! "  he  cried,  "  they  will  get  me 
sure,  —  they  ride  quick." 

"  Come  on,"  said  Punch  grimly,  "  ride 
hard,  and  if  they  come  up  with  us  shoot 
straight." 

No  more  was  said,  but  the  poor  horses 
were  urged  to  greater  speed;  and  all  the 
time  the  terrible  horseman  behind  was  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.  At  last  came  the 
most  welcome  sight  that  ever  greeted  Chois- 
ser's  eyes,  —  the  bridge  over  Bear  creek, 
and  then  Merced.  Through  the  streets, 
which  were  deep  with  mud,  they  toiled, 
never  stopping  until  the  refuge  of  the  jail 
was  reached.  The  jailer  made  haste  to 
open  the  doors  and  the  dauntless  little 
deputy,  as  white  as  death,  but  seemingly 
unwearied,  gave  his  prisoner  into  safe  keep- 
ing. Hardly  had  the  iron  doors  swung  to- 
gether before  Laird  and  his  companions  ar- 
rived, only  to  find  that  they  were  too  late. 

Just  four  hours  had  passed  from  the  time 
Punch  lowered  his  man  from  the  courthouse 
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window  in  Mariposa  until  he  placed  him  in  him  up  on  the  pine  tree  back  of  the  court 

the  Merced  jail,  but  he  disclaimed  all  credit  house   in  less  than  five  minutes,  if  John 

fi>r  tiravery  or  daring  in  the  deed.  Clark  had  taken  him  down  stairs.     Feed  the 

Why,  -    — ,  it  had  to  be  done,"  he  said,  poor  red  devil,  and  —  yes,  I  think  he  wants 

*  rangers  would  have  swung  a  drink  of  this  worse  than  I  do." 
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waves  leapt  mountain  high  And  now  the  seas  dash  o'er 

Beneath  the  storm-swept  sky,  Her  deck's  defenseless  floor, 

And  raging  winds  tore  by  And  more  and  ever  more 

The  ship  that  staggered  on,  She  gasps  and  pants  for  breath, 

And  hail  and  sleet  fell  there,  While  all  her  desperate  men, 

Fmm  out  the  freezing  air,  Worn  out  with  strife  and  strain, 

I'pon  her  bosom,  where  Her  rigging's  refuge  gain, 

All  hope  seemed  lost  and  gone.  And  slowly  wait  for  death. 


Hut  hope  now  fills  their  breast, 
For  o'er  the  billows'  crest 
The  life  boat  speeds,  attest 

Of  selfless  souls  that  dare; 
And  every  man  finds  place 
Within  her  crowded  space 
But  one,  whose  helpless  case 

Seems  all  beyond  their  care. 


Then  Harro  ran  to  meet  At  this  he  smote  his  head, 

The  Iniat  with  flying  feet,  And  with  sad  sternness  said: 

Ami  cried  with  joy,  complete,  "T  is  woe  that  those  I've  led 

"  All?  All?  Ye  have  saved  all?"  Should  fail  in  duty's  hest! 

"  All,  CapUin,  all  but  one,  Now  let  but  four  agree 

Ami  hf  so  high  had  gone  To  try  yon  wreck  with  me, 

I'jMin  the  mast,  that  none  And  that  lone  wretch  shall  be 

Was  equal  to  the  call."  With  life  divinely  blessed." 


"Comrade,  in  vain  thy  plea; 
Too  heavy  runs  the  sea." 
"  Then  I  alone,"  said  he, 

"  Will  venture  on  the  deed." 
"Not  so,"  upstarted  four, 
"  If  thou  but  lead,  once  more 
We  '11  through  these  billows  bore, 

Despite  all  coward  rede." 
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"  Harro,  my  only  boy, 
Do  not  all  hope  and  joy 
Within  my  breast  destroy," 

His  tearful  mother  cried; 
"  The  sea  runs  higher  still, 
And  great  as  is  thy  skill, 
And  stout  thy  strength  and  will, 

It  cannot  be  defied. 


"  Full  duty  has  been  done 
In  these  that  have  been  won, 
And  as  for  that  poor  lone 

Abandoned  one,  he's  gone; 
"Tis  sure  we  cannot  know 
The  man  still  lives,  and  so 
The  truest  might  forego 

What  thy  fond  wish  is  on. 


"  Thou  'rt  all  that 's  left  to  me; 
Thy  brother  I" we,  he 
Went  from  me,  and  the  sea 

Most  like  has  been  his  grave ; 
And  thy  dear  sire  doth  sleep 
Entombed  within  the  deep, 
Where  hope  had  bade  him  reap 

The  glory  of  the  brave. 


"I  cannot  let  thee  go; 

The  ocean  is  our  foe, 

And  these  mad  breakers  throw 

Fresh  terror  on  the  strand." 
"  But  what  of  him  out  there, 
Abandoned  to  despair? 
Has  he  no  mother's  care?" 

Asked  Harro,  oar  in  hand. 


Again  his  mother  cried : 
"Give  o'er  thy  spirit's  pride; 
Come  to  thy  mother's  side, 

Nor  perish  in  the  storm." 
In  vain;  —  the  four  and  he, 
With  sturdy  arms  and  free, 
Sent  through  the  seething  sea 

The  life-boat's  glorious  form. 


They  conquered  wave  and  blast, 
And  safely  clutched  at  last 
The  mast  where  still  clung  fast 

The  wretch  about  to  die, 
When  Harro  then  straightway 
Clomb,  without  pause  or  stay, 
To  where  that  lone  one  lay 

All  stark  against  the  sky. 


With  more  than  tender  care 
His  burden  he  did  bear 
Unto  his  comrades  there, 

Who  clove  the  air  with  cheers; 
But  when  they  saw  the  face 
Upturned  to  his  embrace, 
Another  joy  did  lace 

Their  cheeks  with  silent  tears. 


Homeward,  with  heartening  strain, 
They  drove  the  boat  amain, 
With  him  who  lived  again 

Through  all  that  he  had  braved; 
And  when  they  neared  the  shore, 
Twas  Harro  shouted  o'er, 
"Good  mother,  grieve  no  more, 

T  is  Uwe  we  have  saved." 


Edteard  Robtton  Taylor 


THE  STUDY  OF  NORSE  MYTHOLOGY 


IS  IT  OF  IMPORTANCE  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION? 


BY  NICHO  BECH-MBYBR 


T  SHALL  leave  it  to  somebody  else  to  take 

up  this  question  in  regard  to  Greek  and 

Roman  mythology,  for,  well  versed  in  both 

as  I  was  from  my  early  childhood,  —  there 

being  in  no  cultured  European  society  any 

question  about  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 

hopes  and  fears  and  longings  of  the  race  in 

its  childhood,  as  laid  down  in  its  mythology, 

—  they  never  became  soul  of  my  soul  as  did 

the  old  Northern  mythology. 

Thomas  Carlyle  says:  — 

-I  think  Scandinavian  paganism,  to  us  here,  is  more 
interesting  than  any  other.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  the 
latest.  It  continued  in  these  regions  of  Europe  till 
the  eleventh  century;  eight  hundred  years  ago  the 
Norwegians  were  still  worshipers  of  Odin.  It  is  inter- 
esting also  as  the  creed  of  our  fathers,  these  men, 
whose  blood  still  runs  in  our  veins,  whom  doubtless  we 
still  resemble  in  so  many  ways.  . 

Neither  is  there  no  use  in  knowing  something  about 
this  old  paganism  of  our  fathers. 

Unconsciously,  and  combined  with  higher  things,  it 
ia  in  us  yet,  that  old  faith  withal. 

To  know  it  consciously  brings  us  in  closer  and  clearer 
relations  with  the  past  —  with  our  own  possessions  in 
the  past. 

This  may  all  be  called  theory;  the  ques- 
tion will  be:  Has  it  ever  been  proven  in 
practise,  that  a  nation  found  herself  in  the 
mythology  of  her  forefathers,  so  that  their 
spirit  and  thought  —  life,  for  thoughts  are 
never-dying  —  became  her  salvation? 

The  answer  will  be:  Some  thirty  years  ago 
did  the  Danish  nation  with  her  whole  heart 
turn  to  the  traditions  of  her  forefathers,  as 
far  back  as  they  are  written  down  in  myth- 
ology as  well  as  in  the  sagas.  The  result 
was  an  ethical,  social,  and  political  re-birth 
of  the  Danish  nation.  Such  a  re-birth  as 
every  nation  needs  in  each  century  —  per- 
haps in  each  half-century.  Such  a  re-birth 
as  the  American  nation  is  most  urgently 
needing  at  present.  This  movement,  which 
ran  like  fire  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  shook  up  even  out-lived  aristo- 
cratic families,  aroused  men  of  science  to 
change  from  mere  bookworms  into  uplifters 
of  their  nation,  awoke  the  Danish  farmer 
class  (and  as  Leo  Tolstoi  says,  the  farmers 


are  in  the  deepest _sense  the  nation  in  the 
nation,  the  element  ever  freshly  recruiting 
her  intellectual  and  material  treasury),  so 
that  it  is  acknowledged  as  standing  highest 
in  the  world. 

This  most  remarkable  movement — started 
by  perhaps  the  greatest  Scandinavian  ever 
born,  Bishop  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  he  who 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  a  pulpit  on  the 
words,  "Why  have  the  words  of  the  Lord 
disappeared  from  the  house  of  the  Lord?"- 
soon  spread  to  Norway  with  the  same  results, 
and  from  there  it  was  partly  felt  in  Sweden. 
When  Bishop  Grundtvig  died  in  1872  three 
kingdoms  stood  in  tears  around  his  grave. 

What  was  it,  then,  in  the  inheritance  from 
our  forefathers,  that  created  such  wonders? 

It  was  the  spirit  of  independence,  their 
fearlessness  before  death,  their  faith  in  life, 
—  their  thorough  positiveness,  I  might  say. 
They  have  not  created  a  system  of  philoso- 
phies as  did  the  Greeks,  but  their  life-abil- 
ity is  higher,  they  live  their  philosophy. 

When  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  deadly  wounded, 
lays  his  head  in  the  lap  of  his  wife  of  some 
weeks  and  says :  — 

"Our  wisdom  and  valor  have  met,  and  thine  eyea 
shall  aee  the  fruit.  ...  I  know  full  well,  that  a 
better  one  than  I  shall  bear  this  tale  to  tell  .  .  . 
and  he  shall  be  my  son,  to  remember  what  I  have  for- 
gotten niut  /o  ii'ii  what  I  left  undent? 

Then  this  needs  well  to  be  understood  in  a 
nation,  where  wives  of  men  are  glad  to  have 
no  children. 

When  Brynhild  awakes  and  sees  Sigurd, 
she  says,  while  reaching  him  the  drinking- 
horn  for  "  a  memory  drink  " : — 

"  Hail  to  thee,  day, 

Hail  to  you,  sons  of  day, 

Hail  to  you,  night  and  night's  daughter! 

Look  down  upon  us 

With  eyes  filled  with  good-will, 

Give  hail  to  our  sitting  here! 

"  Hail  to  thee,  Aser! 

Hail  to  thee,  Asynjer! 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  sacred  earth! 

Hive  to  us  the  high-born 

Word  and  man's  wisdom, 

And  a  healing  hand  as  long  as  we  live!" 
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This  is  the  jubilee  of  the  prophet,  the 
prayer  of  the  Christian!  This  is  what  the 
young  women  in  this  generation  of  divorces 
deeply  need  to  be  impressed  with,  that  they 
may  be  souls  understanding  what  they  want 
in  the  most  sacred  relation  of  life. 

Sigurd  answers:  — 

"Teach  me  wisdom.  Tell  me  about  worlds  if  you 
know." 

And  he  sits  down  at  her  feet  to  hear 
words  of  life. 

This  is  what  our  young  men,  who  think 
the  mothers  of  man  an  inferior  race,  need 
to  hear. 

And  from  Havamaal  in  the  old  Edda:  — 

"  Young  I  was,  alone  I  went, 
Lost  my  way  in  the  woods,  — 
Rich  I  felt,  man  I  met, 
Man  is  the  joy  of  man." 

From  the  same  about  intemperance,  — 

The  heron  of  forgetfulness 
Floats  over  the  drinking-table. 

The  last  verses  of  the  old  Edda  (Samund's 
Edda)  are :  — 

Harvest  shall  grow  from  fields  unsown, 

Evil  shall  slowly  turn  into  good 

Weak  and  strong  together  inhabit  abodes  eternal, — 

Do  you  understand  this? 

Then  comes  the  mighty,  all-framing  Spirit, 
He,  who  alone  has  power  of  judgment, 
Peace  He  shall  give,  discord  shall  harmonize, 
Laws  he  shall  lay,  which  eternally  last. 

This  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the  fore- 
fathers, brought  about  such  a  change  in  the 
Danish  church,  that  Denmark  for  the  first 
time  had  a  national  church  (which  by  its 
strength  compelled  the  state-church,  unde- 
sirous  of  reforms  as  this  was,  to  acknowl- 
edge its  right  to  existence)  with  a  working- 
field  and  strength  peculiarly  its  own  and 
deeply-rooted  in  the  best  qualities  of  the 
nation.  Even  the  hymns  passed  through  a 
change.  When  a  community  here  sings:  — 

Our  years  are  like  the  shadows, 
That  o'er  the  meadows  fall, 
A  dream,  a  song,  a  story, 
By  strangers  quickly  told, 
An  unremaining  glory 
Of  joys  that  soon  get  old. 

A  Danish  community  would  sing: — 

An  everlasting  glory 

Of  joys  that  ne'er  get  old. 


Instead  of  singing: — 

And  when  my  dying  hour  draws  near, 
Darkened  with  anguish,  guilt,  and  fear, 
Then  to  my  fainting  sight  appear. 
Pleading  in  heaven  for  me, — 

Bishop  Grundtvig  sings: — 

Come  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night, 

Come  in  the  shape  of  one  I  love, 

And  take  a  seat  beside  me, 

And  speak  with  me  as  friend  with  friend 

Of  how  we  soon  shall  meet  above, 

Forgetting  sorest  sorrow. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  in  close  touch 
with  the  traditions  of  old,  when  they  began 
this  republic,  therefore  American  history  is 
illuminated  by  names  like  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Thomas  Paine. 

In  tearing  ourselves  away  from  our  tra- 
ditions, we  are  cast  upon  a  rock  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  American  nation  must  go  back 
to  the  spirit  of  her  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers, 
before  a  true  spiritual  awakening  can  take 
the  place  of  materialism. 

The  Oriental  ideas  and  the  old  Northern 
ideas  have  here  met  to  fight  out  their  last 
great  fight,  before  blending  into  harmony. 
In  the  future  religious  life  of  this  nation  it 
will  be, —  face  toward  the  sky, — "The  Gods, 
our  Forefathers,"  instead  of,— 

Here  we  come  as  lepers  kneeling 
And  in  dust  our  souls  abase. 

Even  the  Unitarian  church  —  if  it  wants 
to  be  called  a  church  —  will  have  to  take 
up  this  forefather  spirit.  "  We  are  not 
aggressive,"  is  very  different  from  Bryn- 
hild's  creed: — 

Know  thou,  most  mighty  of  men,  that  the  Norns  shall 

order  all; 
And  yet,  without  thy  helping  shall  not  one  whit  of  their 

will  befall. 
When  the  way  of  the  sun  is  tangled,  it  is  wrought  by 

the  dastard's  lack, 
But  the  day,  when  the  fair  earth  blossoms  and  the  sun 

is  high  above, 
Of  the  daring  deeds  is  it  fashioned  and  the  eager 

hearts  of  love. 

To  Professor  Gayley,  of  the  University 
of  California,  it  must  be  thankfully  credited 
that  he,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  paved  the 
way  for  introducing  Norse  mythology  to 
the  youth  of  California.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  educators  in  Western  America  great 
enough  to  realize  that  "  It  is  the  salvation 
of  this  nation,  that  she  takes  up  the  inheri- 
tance of  her  forefathers." 
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Another  question  is,  then,  whether  the  the  spirit  of  Eddas  would  make  to  Mary 

form  and  quality  of  what  is  given  of  Norse  Lichtenfield's ''  The  Nine  Worlds  "  ;  the  sim- 

mythology  in  "Classic  Myths  "is  all  that  pier  the  English — the  closer  to  the  Old-Eng- 

is  desirable.     One  might  object  that  more  lish  —  this  subject  could  be  treated  in,  the 

of  the  ethical  qualities  might  have  been  better.     A   line  like  this:   "There  was  a 

presented, —  still  the  lack  of  space  must  be  vast  concourse  of  various  kinds  of  people 

considered;   it  has  perhaps  been  thought  at  Balder's  obsequies,"  will  jar  the  ears  of 

that  the  lively  illustrative  tales  would  best  every  true  Edda-student. 
awaken   the   interest  of  the  young,  who 

then,  interest  once  awakened,  could  seek  on  But  it  would  be  great  ingratitude  to  dwell 

for  themselves.  on  what  might  have  been   taken   up  apd 

Here  it  may  enter  into  the  consideration,  what  might  have  been  expressed  differently, 

that  the  ethical  side  can  perhaps  in  truth  This  book   will  be  a  blessing  for  coming 

be  given  only  by  one  that  has  been  raised  years  and  is  a  forerunner  of  a  study  of  the 

with  those  traditions  as  a  part  of  himself.  mythology  and   sagas   which  will  help  to 

To  the  form  might  be  made  the  same  ob-  prepare  the  youths  of  this  State  for  a  healthy 

jection  that  most  Scandinavians  familiar  with  and  beautiful  spiritual  life. 


THE    CRANES 


T  TP  ON  the  mountain  side  I  heard  the  wild,  glad  cry 
^     Of  old  familiar  friends.     There  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
Floated,  in  graceful  curves  and  in  majestic  line, 
A  band  of  trumpeters,  pilgrims  from  palm  to  pine, 
Forerunners  of  sweet  spring,  heralds  of  winter  rains, 
They  circled  'neath  the  sun,  a  band  of  migrant  cranes. 

Upon  the  sacred  silence  a  noisy  discord  broke; 

Some  word  of  loud  command  their  chosen  leader  spoke, 

And,  turning  toward  the  sun,  they  spread  their  wings  abroad, 

White  as  an  angel  host  beneath  the  smile  of  God. 

The  stately  line  dissolved  in  sudden  ecstasy. 

I  shared  their  joy  with  them,  it  was  so  fair,  so  free. 

With  wings  atilt  they  reveled  in  a  rapturous  maze, 

As  if  to  heavenly  music.     Lo,  a  sudden  haze! 

Ah,  turning  from  the  sun  they  are  no  longer  white, 

But  dark  as  leaves  which  drift  before  the  tempest's  might; 

No  longer  glistening  in  the  sunlight  blithe  and  warm, 

But  hastening  from  God's  smile,  all  changed  in  hue  and  form, 

They  are  not  angel-like,  but  cranes.     But  now  they  yearn 
For  the  glad  sun  again;    in  perfect  rhythm  they  turn, 
With  cries  of  rapture  all  along  the  radiant  line. 
Again  they  are  transfigured,  again  their  joy  is  mine. 
This  matin  service  ended,  they  swept  with  stately  grace 
Away  to  some  far  country,  to  some  fair  trysting  place. 

Elizabeth    Young 
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TT  WAS  with  doubtful  pleasure  that  in  a 
bundle  of  new  books,  lately  arrived  from 
Norway,  I  noticed  Ibsen's  latest  drama. 

I  had  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  of  the 
master's  having  written  himself  out, — of 
his  getting  too  old  to  do  good  work;  of  his 
not  understanding  his  own  late  writings,  — 
merely  the  product  of  a  partly  deranged  and 
decadent  mind;  and  how  this  restless  social 
reformer  and  thinker  had  dropped  back  to 
constitutional  monarchy  as  the  only  form  of 
acceptable  government,  etc.,  etc. 

I  had  such  glorious  recollections  of  his 
former  dramas,  as  played  by  great  actors  in 
their  original  tongue,  —  and  such  as  time 
and  again  I  had  read  them,  —  and  I  feared 
lest  this  latest  work,  said  to  be  so  degen- 
erate in  many  of  its  features,  should  disturb 
these  recollections. 

So  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  that  "  John 
Gabriel  Borkman"  should  remain  a  sealed 
book  to  me. 

Yet,  there  it  lay  on  my  desk,  with  its 
large  gilt  letters— eyes  wide  open — looking 
at  me  questioningly,  Why  don't  you  read  me  ? 

I  fingered  it,  put  it  back,  and  after  two 
days'  temptation,  yielded. 

Settling  into  an  easy  chair  on  the  porch, 
I  began.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  fra- 
grance of  roses  and  white  passifloras.  The 
sky  rose  without  a  cloud  from  the  crest  of 
the  Miacmas  into  the  high  vault  of  the  Cal- 
ifornian  heaven. 

In  my  hand  I  held  the  concentrated  pro- 
duct of  a  concentrated  civilization.  About 
me  lay  nature,  undisturbed,  untrammeled, 
vigorous,  and  I  saw  the  abyss  which  yawned 
between  them. 

The  first  scene  seemed  long.  I  did  not 
find  the  old  Ibsenic  force,  where  every  word 
tells.  I  was  growing  anxious  lest  after  all 
I  had  made  a  mistake  in  reading  it. 

Yet,  the  electricity  of  easy  running  dia- 
logue was  there;  and  back  of  it  that  strange 
power  which  leads  one  on.  And  this  power 
grew  stronger,  stronger  in  its  mysterious 
action,  till  at  last  it  culminated  in  the  clos- 
ing pages,  burning,  bitter,  sarcastic,  merci- 
less, in  the  very  last  action  almost  melodra- 
matic. 
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Yes,  there  was  a  yawning  abyss  between 
this  picture  of  human  civilization  and  that 
fragrant,  smiling  nature  out  there,  that  blue, 
hopeful  sky. 

0,  no,  the  master's  mind  has  not  grown 
old,  after  all,  nor  antiquated. 

"John  Gabriel  Borkman"  is  a  piece  cut 
out  of  social  life  at  a  place  where  its  flesh 
has  become  so  ossified  that  it  leaks  not  a 
single  drop  of  blood.  It  does  not  depict  one 
of  the  exceptions,  no,  it  is  a  concentrated 
picture  of  society  of  our  time  and  its  god 

—  a  daiise  macabre  of  that  upon  which  some 
look  as  the  highest  civilization.     Ibsen  has 
in  his  gray  old  age  attacked  its  god  and  its 
greatest  enemy  —  this  god  which  fans  its 
victims  with  bat  wings,  and  sucks  their  life- 
blood. 

John  Gabriel,  by  which  name  he  becomes 
known  all  over  the  land,  is  a  born  business 
man.'  He  is  the  son  of  a  miner,  and  the 
veins  of  metal,  imaginary  and  real,  which 
run  deep  into  the  earth  have  a  strange  at- 
traction for  him.  He  is  successful  but 
must  be  more  so.  In  this  country  he  would 
have  become  the  head  of  a  monopoly.  In 
Norway  he  fails,  for  he  relies  on  a  friend, 
and  people  in  this  country  know  better. 
Here  is  what  he  says  about  friendship  to 
Foldal,  the  only  one  who  has  remained  true 
to  him  after  his  downfall:  — 

"We  have  then  deceived  one  another.  And  perhaps 
deceived  ourselves  —  both  of  us." 

Foldal. — "But,  then,  is  not  that  after  all  friendship, 
John  Gabriel?  " 

Borkman  (smiling  bitterly). — "Yes,  —  to  deceive, 
that  is  friendship.  You  are  right  about  that.  That 
experience  I  had  once  before." 

John  Gabriel's  great  dream  is  to  gather 
all  the  undeveloped  and  partly  developed 
resources  of  the  country  under  his  sole  con- 
trol. He  says: — 

All  the  resources  of  power  in  this  land  I  wanted  to 
have  at  my  command.  All  that  soil  and  mountain  and 
forest  and  sea  harbored  of  riches  —  that  I  wanted  to 
bring  under  my  control  and  create  power  for  myself 
and  through  it  the  well-being  of  the  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  others. 

But  there  was  only  one  way  of  doing  that 

—  he  must  become  director  of  the  bank  and 
have  its  millions  to  back  him. 
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A  certain  lawyer,  Hinkel,  is  an  influential 
stockholder  in  the  bank. 

Hinkel  is  passionately  in  love  with  John 
Gabriel's  sweetheart,  the  beautiful  Ella  Ren- 
theim.  He  makes  the  proposition  that  if 
John  Gabriel  will  break  with  the  girl,  Hin- 
kel will  see  to  it  that  John  becomes  the 
director  of  the  bank. 

John  Gabriel,  though  he  knows  Ella  loves 
him  with  all  her  noble  heart,  hesitates  not, 
but  sells  her  to  Hinkel  for  that  directorship 
in  the  bank.  Then  John  Gabriel  committed 
his  greatest  crime,  as  Ella  tells  him  years 
after,  when  her  hair  is  white  as  snow,  and 
she  makes  her  last  call  on  him:  — 

"You  have  killed  the  love-life  in  me!"  (Closer  to 
him).  "  Do  you  understand  what  that  means?  The 
Bible  speaks  of  an  enigmatical  sin  for  which  there  is 
no  forgiveness.  1  never  before  could  comprehend 
what  it  was.  Now  I  understand  it.  The  great  unfor- 
givable sin  is  the  sin  which  murders  the  love-life  in  a 
human  being." 

When  Hinkel  finds  he  has  made  a  bad 
trade,  not  succeeding  in  winning  Ella  Ren- 
theim's  love,  and  fearing  also  that  Borkman 
will  become  a  dangerous  rival  for  a  minis- 
terial tabouret,  he  turns  traitor  and  even 
brings  before  the  bank-administration  John 
Gabriel's  letters  of  friendship  to  him,  in 
which  he  elaborates  his  plans.  So,  just  as 
Borkman  thinks  success  almost  within  his 
grasp,  the  great  crash  comes  and  thousands 
of  innocent  people  are  robbed  of  their 
savings. 

For  years  he  serves  in  the  penitentiary. 
He  has  married  Ella's  twin  sister,  because 
she  used  her  art  upon  him,  and  because  he 
thought  it  best.  After  his  release  from 
jail  she  pays  it  all  back  to  him  in  the  most 
sarcastic  and  bitter  condemnation,  though 
she  helped  him  to  enjoy  his  money  in  the 
successful  days.  John  Gabriel  becomes  a 
voluntary  prisoner  in  the  large  banquet  hall 
upstairs  in  the  Rentheim  mansion. 

Mrs.  Borkman's  hope  of  redemption  is  in 
their  only  son  Erhart,  on  whom  she  tries  to 
force  the  great  mission  of  building  so  high 
that  the  greatness  of  his  name  shall  not 
leave  a  shadow  of  his  father's  unspeakable- 
ness.  But  Erhart  is  weak.  Even  when  the 
father  calls  for  his  aid  to  begin  life  anew, 
he  sees  his  duty  but  falters.  He  seeks  hap- 
piness, however  momentary,  and  is  strength- 
ened in  his  desire  by  his  aunt  and  foster- 
mother,  Ella  Rentheim.  She,  whose  life 
had  become  one  long  suffering,  advises  him 


to  grasp  happiness,  however  fleeting,  in 
preference  to  entering  a  life  of  work,  which 
might  bring  him  none. 

Ibsen  has  here  used  his  fine  opportunity 
of  giving  another  blow  to  law-bound  in- 
stead of  love-bound  matrimony.  He  lets 
Erhard  travel  abroad  with  Mrs.  Fanny  Wil- 
ton, a  captivating  divorced  woman,  one 
whose  conviction  of  the  desirability  and 
and  righteousness  of  liberated  sexual  pas- 
sion has  freed  her  of  sexual  jealousy.  Be- 
sides Erhard  she  takes  with  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  Foldal,  a  young  protege  of  hers,  with 
the  purpose  expressed  in  the  following 
dialogue: — 

Mrs.  Borkman  (with  hateful  smile).  "Do  you  think, 
Mrs.  Wilton,  that  you  do  wisely  in  taking  this  young 
girl  with  you?" 

Mrs.  Wilton  (returns  the  smile,  half  ironical,  half 
in  earnest).  "  The  men  are  so  inconsistent,  Mrs.  Bork- 
man. And  women  also.  When  Erhart  is  done  with 
me  and  I  with  him,  then  it  is  desirable  for  both  of  us, 
that  he,  poor  fellow,  has  some  one  to  fall  back 
upon." 

John  Gabriel  Borkman,  like  so  many  a 
mercantile  Corypheus  of  our  time,  blinded 
with  selfishness,  and  despite  the  cry  of  the 
fallen  thousands  on  whom  he  tried  to  build 
his  throne,  does  not  look  upon  himself  as 
anything  but  an  exceptional  human  being 
in  whom  great  forces  have  been  concen- 
trated. He  feels  he  has  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  his  inherent  nature,  and  that  it 
was  not  his  fault  that  he  failed. 

So  John  Gabriel,  day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  paces  the  floor  of  the  old  banquet  hall 
amidst  its  faded  splendor,  mentally  going 
through  the  whole  process  and  every  time 
acquitting  himself  of  all  guilt. 

He  belongs  to  the  type  of  men  so  com- 
mon in  our  time,  into  whose  soul  the  fine 
gold  dust  has  sifted  little  by  little,  filling 
every  corner  where  ought  to  dwell  love, 
affection,  sympathy,  regard  for  the  right 
of  others,  honor.  This  sifting  gold  has  dis- 
placed it  all.  As  Ella  Rentheim  says  to  him 
in  his  unsuccessful  days, — 

"You  are  a  man  in  whose  soul  have  been  awakened 
all  the  once  slumbering  ghosts  of  gold." 

There  is  not  a  crime  of  his  for  which  he 
does  not  find  the  excuse  of  necessity, —  he 
finds  it  even  for  the  selling  the  soul  of  a 
woman,  whom  he  loved,  and  whose  state  has 
become  so  desperate  that  she  can  say:  — 

"  'Mercy,'  you  say?  Ha,  ha!— I  never  knew  mercy 
since  you  defrauded  me.  I  simply  could  not.  Came 
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there  a  poor  starving  child  into  my  kitchen  freezing 
and  crying  for  some  food,  then  I  let  the  cook  maid 
help  it.  Never  felt  a  desire  of  taking  the  child  in  to 
me,  warming  it  by  my  own  stove,  enjoying  to  look  at 
it  that  it  had  its  fill.  And  I  had  certainly  never  been  so 
in  my  youth;  that  I  remember  for  sure!  It  is  you  who 
have  made  it  all  empty  as  a  desert  and  as  barren  as  a 
desert  in  me  —  and  about  me!  .  .  . 

You  have  robbed  me  of  a  mother's  pleasure  and 
happiness  in  life.  And  of  a  mother's  sorrow  and  tears 
also, —  and  that  perhaps  might  be  the  dearest  loss  to 
me." 

Yet,  blinded  -as  Borkman  is  with  egotism, 
he  answers  her: — 

"  Betrayed  you,  you  say?  You  certainly  understand 
very  well,  that  it  was  higher  considerations  —  well 
yes,  other  considerations,  then,  which  compelled  me. 
.  .  .  I  had  no  choice,  —  had  to  win  or  lose." 

Ella  Rentheim  answers : — 

"...  You  sold  my  love  for  a  bank  director- 
ship." 

Borkman. —  "  The  compelling  necessity  forced  me, 
Ella." 

No  wonder  this  woman  had  grown  hard. 
She  clings  to  Erhart,  her  fosterchild,  as  her 
only  hope  in  life.  To  him  she  wants  to 
leave  her  property  and  the  Rentheim  family 
name. 

The  struggle  between  her  and  Erhart's 
mother  for  his  possession  is  a  harsh  and 
cruel  one. 

Mrs.  Borkman. —  "  You  have  soon  taken  him  from 

me  anyway,  Ella." 

Ella  Rentheim. — "  Oh,  if  I  only  dared  believe  it." 
"  Mrs.  Borkman. —  "  But  you  won't  keep  him  long, 

you  '11  see." 

Ella  Rentheim. —  "  For  van,  you  mean?  " 

Mrs.  Borkman. — "  Yes,  for  me,  or  for  her,  the  other 

one." 

Ella  Rentheim.     "  Then  rather  she  than  you." 
Mrs.  Borkman  (nods  slowly). —  "That  I  understand. 

I  say  the  same  —  rather  she  than  you." 

Ella  Rentheim. — "  Wheresoever  it  would  land  him  at 

last?  " 
Mrs.  Borkman.     "That  would  not  matter,  it  seems 

to  me." 


Ella  Rentheim  (puts  her  hat  and  coat  on  her  arm). — 
"  For  the  first  time  in  life  are  we  two  twin  sisters 
agreed.  Good  night,  Gunhild." 

Here  is  woman's  passion  converted 
into  hellishness, —  emotions  which  under 
other  influences  would  have  grown  into 
the  fairest  flowers,  but  which  now  in  the 
shadow  that  falls  from  the  god  of  mam- 
mon have  developed  into  nightly  toad-stools 
on  the  barren  swamps  of  souls  whose  love- 
life  the  god  has  crushed. 

But  the  twin  sisters  make  peace  at  last. 
It  is  when  they  reach  hands  over  John 
Gabriel's  dead  body,  the  cold  winter  night 
out  in  the  park. 

Mrs.  Borkman. —  "  The  night  air  has  killed  him." 

Ella  Rentheim. —  "  I  presume  so." 

He,  the  powerful  man." 

Will  you  not  look  at  him,  Gun- 


Mrs.  Borkman. — 
Ella  Rentheim. — ' 
hild?" 
Mrs.  Borkman. — ' 


No,  no,  no,"  (with  low  voice), 
"  he,  a  miner's  son  —  he,  the  bank  director.  Could 
he  not  stand  the  fresh  draughts  of  air?  " 

Ella  Rentheim. —  "  I  rather  think  it  was  the  cold 
which  killed  him." 

Mrs.  Borkman. —  "  The  cold,  you  say?  The  cold  had 
killed  him  long  ago." 

Ella  Rentheim. —  "  And  created  us  two  shadows, 
yes." 

Mrs.  Borkman. —  "  You  are  right  about  that." 

Ella  Rentheim. —  "  One  dead  and  two  shadows  — 
that  is  what  the  cold  has  done." 

Mrs.  Borkman. —  "  Yes, —  the  heart-cold.  And  then 
we  two  can  reach  hands,  Ella." 

No,  the  master  is  not  dulled.  He  sits 
yet  with  his  half-closed  eyes  under  the 
heavy  brow,  back  of  the  Norse  skerries, 
and  peers  out  into  the  world.  He  sees  how 
this  fine  sifting  gold  more  and  more  fills 
the  human  heart,  freezing  it.  Through 
"John  Gabriel  Borkman"  he  has  issued 
another  warning  to  the  world, —  this  civil- 
ization which  is  in  the  intoxicating  whirls 
of  its  danse  macabre  around  the  golden  idol 
of  Mammon. 
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Let 

Us  be 

Thankful 


ALL  NORTH  AMERICA  will  keep 
Thanksgiving  this  year  with  much 
reason.  Only  in  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  continent 
has  there  been  within  the  past 
year  the  clash  of  arms,  and  even 
there  we  may  hope  that  the  struggle  is  but  the  birth 
throes  of  a  more  stable  and  responsible  greater  Re- 
public of  Central  America.  But  it  is  not  from  nega- 
tive blessings  that  the  deepest  feeling  grows.  Pros- 
perity, long  hoped  for  and  long  elusive,  has  come  at 
last,  so  that  even  matter-of-fact  commercial  reports 
blossom  with  it.  Kansas,  the  home  of  the  "  calamity 
howler,"  recently  held  a  week  of  jubileee  to  welcome 
it,  and  a  Boston  business  man  writing  to  this  office 
said  that  business  had  been  better  there  for  the  last 
three  months  than  for  any  three  months  for  ten  years. 
Dollar  wheat  makes  happiness  through  all  the  agricul- 
tural regions,  and  that  happiness  soon  makes  its  way 
into  all  the  channels  of  trade. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  there  has  been  a  special  out- 
pour of.  prosperity  caused  by  the  discovery  in  the 
extreme  north  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  richest 
extensive  placers  of  gold  ever  found.  That  claim 
may  shrink  on  exact  returns,  but  it  has  been  enough 
to  cause  the  advertising  solicitor  to  be  repulsed  by 
certain  business  houses  in  San  Francisco  on  the  ground 
that  the  house  could  not  take  care  of  all  the  business 
it  had,  working  up  to  two  o'clock  at  night,  and  so  did 
not  need  to  advertise. 

Even  in  the  South,  where  the  yellow  fever  has  been 
causing  anxiety,  there  is  no  such  raging  of  the  epi- 
demic as  in  times  past,  and  it  came  so  late  in  the 
year  that  even  now  the  dispatches  tell  of  friendly 
frost  in  stricken  places. 

So  all  over  the  land,  people  are  ready  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage,  and  to  welcome  the  good  old  cus- 
tom of  the  fathers,  which  recurring  year  by  year  has 
never  found  the  pious  soul  without  much  to  be  grate- 
ful for,  and  which  conies  to  the  more  thoughtless  with 
its  gracious  reminder,  "  lest  we  forget." 


The 

Foot  Ball 
Season 


It  may  be  thought  that  the  thankfulness  we  advo- 
cate looks  too  largely  to  the  material  side  of  things, 
and  that  is  quite  true.  But  differences  of  opinion  and 
belief  are  so  many,  that  while  in  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  matters  there  are  plentiful  grounds  for  thank- 
fulness, each  reader  must  pick  them  out  for  himself. 
THANKSGIVING  and  footbal 
are  closely  united  in  the  minds 
of  a  very  great  number  of  people 
on  the  West  coast  and  elsewhere. 
Lately,  too,  we  have  had  some 
means  of  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  comparative  standing  of  the  teams  of  the  great 
universities,  East  and  West.  Ransome,  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  great  full  back,  is  this  year  pur- 
suing graduate  studies  at  Yale,  and  though  his  four 
years  of  Varsity  team  play  here  have  made  him  in- 
eligible to  Yale's,  he  has  been  playing  on  their  second 
eleven  and  so  strengthening  it  that  it  has  in  the 
practise  games  given  the  Yale  Varsity  hard  work  to 
hold  its  own,  and  at  times  he  has  actually  scored 
against  it  almost  unaided.  This,  perhaps,  was  by  a 
fluke,  but  his  general  play  has  been  enough  to  set  all 
the  football  world  of  the  East  talking  almost  as 
much  as  the  track  athletic  team  did  two  years  ago. 
It  is  now  said  that  Harvard  is  desirous  of  luring 
Fickert  from  the  Stanford  team  to  strengthen  its 
eleven,  moved  to  that  wish  by  the  report  of  the  East- 
ern coaches  who  have  labored  on  the  West  coast. 

The  game  seems  to  lose  none  of  its  popularity,  for 
the  preliminary  contests  with  the  Reliance  team  have 
been  attended  by  large  crowds,  and  the  great  game 
between  the  Universities  will  doubtless  draw  its  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  thousands  in  spite  of  the  fear  of  the 
usual  rain. 

So  far,  too,  the  season  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
less  injured  players  than  usual,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
more  open  game  played.  The  open  game  is  more  inter- 
esting to  watch,  for  its  swift  vicissitudes  and  easily 
seen  maneuvers  rouse  a  crowd's  enthusiasm  far  more 
than  the  mass  plays. 
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To  My  Briar  Pipe 

PIPE  of  sweet  briar, 

Fashioned  from  root  of  curious  twist  and  curl, 
Gracefully  shaped,  and  polished  as  a  pearl, 
You  well  might  solace  bring  to  king  or  earl, 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar. 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar, 

When  first  you  came  to  me  light  was  your  hue, 
But  as  I  filled  you  day  by  day  you  grew 
Black  as  a  slave,  —  a  slave  most  kind  and  true, 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar. 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar, 
How  many  recolllections  cling 
Around  you,  as  the  buds  in  early  spring 
Cluster  around  a  bush,  where  song  birds  sing, 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar. 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar, 

When  at  the  close  of  day  I  homeward  stray 
With  cares  that  shroud  me  in  a  veil  of  gray, 
You  drive  all  trouble  from  my  mind  away, 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar. 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar, 

I  cannot  help  but  think  how  few  like  you 
There  are,  who  ever  give  and  never  sue 
For  recompense ;  whose  faults  as  yours  are  few, 

Sweet  pipe  of  briar. 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar, 

Now  once  again  your  bowl  with  weed  I  fill, 
And  toast  before  a  log  which  kills  the  chill. 
Your  smoke 's  an  antidote  for  every  ill, 

Pipe  of  sweet  briar. 

George  E.  Crump. 

"Early  Days  in  San  Francisco" 

[A  NOTE] 

To  the  EDITOR  OF  THE  OVERLAND:— In  the  Septem- 
ber and  October  numbers  of  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 
appeared  an  article  entitled  as  above. 

The  writer's  account  is  that,  on  the  6th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 185^,  she  left  New  York  on  the  passenger 
steamer  Georgia  —  an  old  and  unseaworthy  craft. 
The  steamers  then  running  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
were  commanded  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
—  the  Georgia,  by  James  P.  McKinstry,  a  gentleman 
who  had  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in  1826, 
and  had  already  seen  some  twenty-eight  years  of 
"  deep-sea  "  service  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Of  Captain  McKinstry  the  author  of  "  Early 
Days"  herself  says: — "He  afterwards  served  with 
credit  in  the  Civil  War  as  comminder  of  the  Monon- 


gahela.  He  had  both  legs  shot  off  in  action,"  etc. 
Yet  she  does  not  hesitate  to  intimate  that  this  man 
abandoned  his  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  gale  to  the  care 
of  "  a  stranger." 

After  describing  the  danger  of  the  vessel  off  Cape 
Hatteras  and  the  alarm  of  the  passengers,  the  writer 
says:— 

"  Amongst  the  passengers  was  a  brave  and  experi- 
enced deep-sea  mariner,  Captain  Wagstaff.  As  the 
boats  were  about  to  be  lowered  he  approached  Cap- 
tain McKinstry  and  offered  his  serivces.  The  Geor- 
gia's commander  said  that  he  had  exhausted  his  skill 
and  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  the  vessel  and 
that  tlif  stritn^i'r  was  at  liberty  to  take  command  of 
the  sinking  t'i'iift. 

Captain  Wagstaff  went  to  his  stateroom  and  in- 
formed his  wife  of  his  intention:  he  gave  her  instruc- 
tions concerning  herself  and  child,  put  on  his  sea- 
clothes,  and  appeared  with  determination  written  on 
every  feature.  He  carried  a  loaded  revolver  in  each 
hand,  and  his  belt  bristled  with  knives.  With  stern 
voice  he  ordered  the  crew  to  remove  their  life  pre- 
servers and  to  return  to  duty.  They  refused  to  re- 
cognize his  authority.  He  cocked  both  pistols  and 
gave  them  just  one  minute  to  obey.  His  voice  and 
manner  convinced  the  men  that  refusal  meant  instant 
death,  and  they  sullenly  went  to  work.  Bunks  were 
torn  down  and  used  to  repair  the  breach  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  ship.  Once  more  the  tired  passen- 
gers returned  to  the  voluntary  task  of  bailing:  for 
hope  stimulates  the  weary  to  action.  The  work  of 
repairing  went  on  vigorously  while  Captain  Wagstaff 
stood  untiringly  at  the  wheel.  He  changed  the  course 
of  the  unseaworthy  Georgia  and  steamed  for  Norfolk, 
Virginia, —  at  which  port  we  arrived  without  further 
incident." 

The  italics  are  mine. 

People  still  live  who  remember  "  Bob "  Wagstaff. 
This  "  deep-sea  mariner  "  had  been  for  years  mate  and 
master  of  schooner  and  steamboat  on  Lakes  Erie  and 
Michigan, —  a  good  fresh-water  sailor  of  the  class  who 
talk  about  "  anchor-ropes."  After  his  voyage  to  San 
Francisco  he  kept  a  hotel  here,  and  amused  his  guests 
with  the  marvelous  events  of  his  own  career,  moving 
incidents  by  field  and  flood, —  principally  flood.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength;  and  here,  as  in 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  maintained  a  reputation  not 
unlike  "  truthful  Jeames  "  of  Squibob.  The  picture 
drawn  by  the  writer  of  "Early  Days  "is  dramatic. 
Like  the  author  one  may  fancy  the  burly  Bob,  "de- 
termination written  on  every  feature,"  with  two  re- 
volvers, botli  of  which  the  writer  explains  were 
"  loaded,"  his  expanded  belt  "  glistening  with  knives," 
ignoring  the  three  mates  of  the  steamer,  assuming 
command,  giving  orders  to  the  crew,  directing  re- 
pairs, and  all  the  time  "  standing  untiringly  at  the 
wheel." 

And  yet  after  having  thus  given  up  his  ship  to  the 
redoubtable  Wagstaff,  Captain  McKinstry,  instead  of 
being  dismissed  from  the  service,  was  allowed  for  sev- 
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eral  years  to  retain  command  of  Panama  steamers, 
without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment or  objection  by  the  owners. 

The  commander  of  the  Georgia  had  known  Wag- 
staff  on  the  lakes  where  the  former  had  served  at  one 
time  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  government  steamer, 
Erie. 

During  the  gale  off  Hatteras  the  Captain  of  the 
Georgia  found  it  necessary  to  take  charge  of  the 
wheel  personally,  where  he  was  assisted  by  a  compe- 
tent seaman.  Desirous  of  availing  himself  of  Wag- 
staff's  great  muscular  power,  he  requested  his  old 
acquaintance  to  take  the  sailor's  place:  together  they 
kept  the  ship's  head  to  the  seas  until  a  favorable  mo- 
ment occurred  for  changing  her  course.  This  was  the 
extent  of  Wagstaff's  assistance,  and  for  this  the  com- 
mander warmly  expressed  his  thanks.  After  the  ves- 
sel came  around,  Captain  McKinstry  called  the  first 
officer  to  the  wheel  and  proceeded  to  direct  that  the 
forward  part  of  the  ship  be  lightened  as  much  as 
possible,  that  the  great  leaks  in  her  bows  be  stopped 
with  mattresses,  and  that  various  other  acts  be  done 
which  were  necessary  to  keep  her  afloat.  The  respon- 
sible commander,  aided  by  competent  officers,  and  by 
some  of  the  California  immigrants,  compelled  certain 
bewildered  passengers  to  refrain  from  lowering  the 
boats,  and  (claiming  no  special  credit  for  it)  brought 
•  his  ship  safely  into  Norfolk  harbor. 

The  writer  of  this  note  is  willing  to  believe  the 
author  of  "  Early  Days  in  San  Francisco  "  not  guilty  of 
intentional  mis-statements,  hut  cannot  acquit  her  of  a 
singular  credulity. 

I  am  also  requested  to  state  what  I  remember  of 
William  H.  Richardson,  the  victim  of  Charles  Cora, 
who  was  executed  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  1865. 

I  first  met  Richardson  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war  at  Hudson,  New  York,  the  occasion  being 
a  reception  given  to  General  Worth  by  his  native  city. 
Richardson  had  with  him  a  young  Mexican  servant 
who  was  clothed  in  the  costume  of  his  country,  a  rare 
and  curious  sight  there  and  at  that  time.  I  again 
met  him  on  board  the  Falcon,  which  sailed  out  of  New 
York  harbor  on  the  8th  of  March,  1849,  both  of  us 
being  passengers  for  California.  Crossing  the  Isth- 
mus in  the  usual  manner,  we  were  detained  for  six 
weeks  at  Taboga,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Panama 
from  around  the  Horn. 

At  Taboga  four  of  us  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
alcalde  of  the  village,  and  lived  very  well,  upon 
chicken  fried  in  cocoanut  oil,  yams,  and  other  tropical 
food.  Our  cook  was  old  Eph,  a  negro  who  belonged 
to  one  of  our  number,  Mr.  Charles  Hart  of  Tennessee. 
We  often  entertained  the  native  ladies  and  gentlemen 
with  dances  to  the  music  of  guitars,  and  there  was  an 
occasional  baptism,  a  ceremony  which  was  always  ac- 


companied outside  the  church  with  the  scattering  by 
the  godfathers  of  realcs  among  the  gamin  children  of 
the  town.  Our  house  was  backed  by  hills  covered 
with  pine-apple  orchards,  and  the  bay  below  us,  fringed 
with  tall  palms. 

Just  before  I  left,  old  Eph  was  taken  down  with 
the  cholera,  and  with  his  last  words  begged  his  master 
when  he  should  get  to  "that  thar  new  country"  to 
avoid  "  dem  keards," —  "  for  I  knows  your  fault,  Massa 
Charlie."  Hart,  poor  lad,  just  twenty-two,  remaining 
behind  to  take  care  of  his  sick  servant,  was  himself 
attacked  by  the  fell  disease,  and  he  too  died. 

I  became  better  acquainted  with  Richardson  from 
certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  campaign  in 
Mexico.  The  cavalry  advance  which  led  Scott's  army 
from  Puebla  to  the  City  of  Mexico  consisted  in  part 
of  a  company  of  volunteers  commanded  by  General  J. 
McKinstry,  then  a  captain  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment. One  of  the  members  of  this  volunteer 
company  was  William  H.  Richardson,  who  had  lived 
long  in  Spanish-speaking  countries,  and  was  employed 
as  an  interpreter  in  the  quartermaster's  department. 
The  company  was  exposed,  particularly  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco,  where  Richardson  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  cool  courage. 

The  first  Legislature  of  California,  which  met  in 
December,  1849,  created  the  office  of  Foreign  Miners' 
License  Collector,  and  Richardson  was  made  one  of  the 
collectors.  At  Sacramento,  in  1850,  Richardson  in- 
vited me  to  become  his  deputy,  and  I  purchased  an 
outfit,  including  two  big  gray  horses,  for  which  I  paid 
four  hundred  dollars.  My  connection  with  the  collec- 
tion of  foreign  miners'  taxes  lasted  three  weeks;  at 
the  end  of  that  period  I  presented  the  horses  to  my 
principal,  and  gracefully  retired. 

I  leave  the  younger  class  of  your  readers  to  im- 
agine the  character  of  the  scene  in  the  mountain, 
when  a  very  small  man  with  keen  black  eyes  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  stalwart  miners 
and  inquired  if  any  of  them  were  "foreigners."  No 
amount  of  profane  threats  disturbed  the  quiet  officer, 
who  generally  collected  the  license.  The  deputy  was 
supposed  to  be  prepared  to  support  his  principal  if 
necessary. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  my  retirement  was  filled  by 
Mr.  Ben  Keyser,  who  remained  in  the  position  of  dep- 
uty just  two  weeks  and  then  sent  in  his  resignation  in 
these  words: — 


Dear  Cap,  I  hereby  fling  up. 


U.K. 


Richardson  then  went  it  alone,  and  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money,  for  every  cent  of  which  he  accounted 
to  the  State.  All  the  foreign  miners'  tax  collectors 
did  not  follow  his  example  in  that  particular.  Some 
of  them  collected  money  from,  and  issued  a  license  to, 
anybody  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  one. —  for  ferries  , 
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bridges,  and  toll  roads, —  pocketing  the  funds  for  a 
trip  to  the  "  States."  If  anybody  had  then  wanted  to 
build  a  transcontinental  railroad  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  favorable  charter  from  some 
collector  of  foreign  miners'  taxes. 

I  remember  Richardson  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  first  political  convention, —  as  early,  I  think,  as 
1852.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  United  States 
Marshal,  which  office  he  held  when  he  was  killed.  He 
was  a  devoted  friend,  and  absolutely  fearless.  He 


passed  his  whole  life  in  adventures.  He  left  his  home 
in  Maryland  at  twelve  years  of  age,  shipping  as  a  cabin 
boy.  He  and  another  boy  ran  away  from  the  ship  and 
saw  a  band  of  wild  elephants  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon, 
etc.  I  could  tell  of  many  deeds  of  which  I  knew  per- 
sonally, exhibiting  his  reckless  daring,  but  to  tell  of 
them,  disconnected  from  other  deeds,  would  convey  a 
wrong  idea  of  his  character,  for  he  was  mild  and  gen- 
erous with  his  friends. 

E.  W.  McKinstry. 


Hall  Caine's  The  Christian1 

EVERY  one  wants 
to  read  everything 
that  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
writes.  No  one  is 
willing  to  take  him  at 
second  hand.  This  is 
proven  by  the  enor- 
mous editions  of  The 
Christian  it  has  been 
necessary  to  publish. 
This  will  be  to  many 
the  most  interesting 
book  he  has  written,  in 
that  it  deals  with  the 
sort  of  people  we  all  know  something  about;  and  the 
telling  of  the  doings  of  "  worldly  folk  "  is,  if  anything, 
stronger  and  more  intense  than  his  telling  about  the 
lonely  Manx  peasantry  in  "  The  Deemster  "  or  any  of 
his  other  powerful  stories. 

7 'he  Christian  is  called  a  problem  novel.  It  is 
essentially  the  strongest  kind  of  a  love  story  as  well. 
It  may  or  may  not  prove  that  it  is  impossible  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  live  the  life  of  Christ;  but  it  does 
without  doubt  prove  that  love's  reign  is  as  supreme 
now  as  it  ever  has  been.  One  of  the  most  vivid  con- 
trasts ever  presented  in  fiction  is  that  of  John  Storm 
and  Glory  Quayle.  Their  individualities,  equally  strong, 

'The  Christian.  By  Hall  Caine.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.:  1897. 
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are  diametrically  opposed.  They  do  not  think  alike, 
feel  alike,  or  want  alike,  in  a  single  instance;  and  yet 
they  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  each  other  in  spite  of 
all.  Storm  is  of  the  stuff  that  made  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs: Glory  is  eminently  human.  She  loves  color, 
brightness,  gayety;  he  would  do  penance  all  his  life. 
Glory  is  unreasoning;  Storm  unreasonable.  While  he 
tortures  himself  about  what  may  befall  her,  she  seems 
created  to  disprove  the  adage  that  no  one  can  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled.  She  skims  over  the  muddy 
depths  of  life  as  easily  as  an  Australian  butterfly;  and 
her  own  iridescent  coloring  sheds  a  reflected  beauty  on 
slime  itself,  for  no  one  liked  to  be  as  bad  as  he  could 
be  before  Glory  Quayle. 

John  Storm,  on  the  other  hand,  rouses  antagonism  at 
every  turn.  He  wants  to  reform  the  world,  and  rushes 
tempestuously  from  one  scheme  of  betterment  to  an- 
other, only  to  find  each  in  turn  more  or  less  of  a  fail- 
ure. Through  it  all  he  is  handicapped  by  sensitiveness, 
that  most  serious  impediment  to  a  reformer.  Only 
the  absolutely  callous  can  fight  the  world  and  live 
through  the  battle. 

How  the  mystery  of  love  keeps  these  two  people 
together  forms  a  succession  of  dramatic  episodes 
which  have  rarely  been  equaled  for  strength  by  any 
writer.  No  character  in  the  book  is  slighted.  The 
old  grandfather,  living  out  his  peaceful  life  in  the 
Manx  rectory;  Sir  Francis  Drake,  an  easy-going  man- 
about-town,  apparently  never  taking  anything  seri- 
ously, and  yet  when  the  occasion  arises,  "  showing 
what  it  is  to  be  an  English  gentleman";  Mrs.  Callen- 
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der,  with  her  woman's  heart  and  sharp  tongue, —  these 
and  many  others,  all  well  rounded  personalities,  help 
to  form  a  book  which  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
rushes  on  with  breathless  eagerness,  and  makes  one 
wonder  at  the  temerity  of  the  interviewer  who  asked 
Hall  Caine  how  many  words  he  could  write  in  a  day! 

The  Story  of  the  Cowboy1 

KNOWING  something  of  the  life  of  the  ranch  our- 
selves, we  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the 
cowboy  which  Mr.  Hough  tells  in  the  delightful  series 
which  Mr.  Ripley  Hitchcock  is  editing  for  the  Apple- 
tons.  It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  reviewer  to  re- 
ceive a  book  of  such  all-round  excellence  as  this  un- 
pretentious volume;  and  we  have  read  every  page  of 
it  with  increasing  delight  and  interest.  Professing 
to  be  nothing  but  the  commonplace  story  of  a  humble 
type,  it  is  yet  full  of  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  an  epic 
poem.  With  Homeric  strokes  a  picture,  fascinating 
in  its  variety  and  wealth  of  detail,  has  been  painted 
on  the  widest  of  canvasses, —  the  portrait  of  a  virile 
figure  on  horseback,  erect,  with  flapping  sombrero 
and  colored  kerchief,  with  rope  at  pommel  and  hol- 
ster at  hip,  and  background  of  the  plains  so  vivid  and 
real  that  we  can  smell  the  sagebrush  and  taste  the 
alkali  dust.  The  horrors  of  the  stampede,  the  deso- 
lation of  the  snowbound  range,  the  torture  of  drought, 
the  toil  of  the  round-up,  the  fun  of  the  fandango, — 
we  feel  them  all  as  we  read  these  delightful  pages; 
and  through  all  we  have  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at 
the  discovery  of  a  writer  of  such  power  as  this,  who 
can  make  us  shiver  or  pant  at  will,  with  the  cold  and 
heat  he  describes. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  too,  that  we  recognize  that 
justice  is  at  last  accorded  this  most  maligned  habitant 
of  the  plains.  Here  we  see  the  cowboy,  not  shooting 
a  noisy  accompaniment  to  the  dance  of  some  tender- 
foot in  a  saloon,  but  fighting  a  fire  on  the  range,  rop- 
ing to  safety  a  mired  steer,  risking  life  and  limb  in 
a  vain  effort  to  check  a  stampeded  herd,  or  giving  up 
his  life  in  the  blizzard.  The  picture  is  a  noble  one; 
and  every  American  should  be  glad  that  a  libel  has 
been  lifted  from  this  the  most  picturesque  figure 
which  our  civilization  has  produced. 

The  cowboy  of  fiction  and  the  cowboy  of  reality  are 
two  very  different  persons.  The  former  originated  in 
the  brains  of  Eastern  humorists,  who  rarely  knew  the 
difference  between  a  cayuse  and  a  maverick.  The 
latter  was  the  rugged  child  of  a  wild  and  rude  region, 
where  nature  always  work  on  the  grandest  scale.  As 
our  author  justly  says: — 

Never  was  any  character  more  misunderstood  than 

I  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy.  By  E.  Hough.  Illustrated 
by  William  N.  Wells  and  C.  M.  Russell.  D.  Appleton  gt 
Co.:  New  York:  1897.  Price  $1.50. 


he;  and  so  thorough  was  his  misrepresentation  that 
part  of  the  public  even  today  will  have  no  other  way 
of  looking  at  him.  They  see  the  wide  hat  and  not  the 
honest  face  beneath  it.  They  remember  the  wild  mo- 
mentary freaks  of  the  man,  but  forget  his  lifetime  of 
hard  work  and  patient  faithfulness.  They  insist  upon 
the  distorted  mask,  and  ask  not  for  the  soul  beneath 
it.  If  we  care  truly  to  see  the  cowboy  as  he  was, 
and  seek  to  give  our  wish  the  dignity  of  a  real  pur- 
pose, the  first  intention  should  be  to  study  the  cow- 
boy in  connection  with  his  surroundings.  Then  per- 
haps we  may  not  fail  of  our  purpose,  but  come  near 
to  seeing  him  as  he  actually  was,  the  product  of 
primitive,  chaotic,  elemental  forces,  rough,  barbarous, 
and  strong.  Then  we  shall  love  him;  because  at  heart 
each  one  of  us  is  a  barbarian  too, 'and  longing  for  that 
past  the  ictus  of  whose  heredity  we  can  never  elimin- 
ate from  out  our  blood.  Then  we  shall  feel  him  ap- 
peal to  something  hid  deep  down  in  our  common  na- 
ture. And  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  should  look  at 
the  cowboy  of  the  passing  West;  not  as  a  curiosity, 
but  as  a  product;  not  as  an  eccentric  driver  of  horned 
cattle,  but  as  a  man  suited  to  his  times 

riemoirs  of   De  Salomon2 

THE  Abbd  Bridier  has  not  attempted  to  gloss  over 
any  of  the  little  failings  of  the  illustrious  prelate  whose 
memoirs  he  has  edited.  Monsignor  de  Salomon  had  an 
inordinate  love  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  albeit  a 
Jesuit,  his  manner  of  penance  was  not  through  the 
medium  of  an  empty  stomach.  His  small  bottle  and 
his  capon  lined  with  truffles  are  the  opera  bouffe  feat- 
ure of  a  rather  superficial  study  of  the  revolution  of 
1790.  Whether  it  be  that  the  shrewd  priest  guessed 
that  memoirs  dedicated  to  a  woman  must  eventually 
find  their  way  to  publicity,  or  whether  the  offhand  man- 
ner of  the  treatment  was  the  result  of  great  and  care- 
ful study,  the  reader  is  left  to  guess.  Certain  it  is 
that  Monsignor  De  Salomon  was  a  born  diplomat,  and 
to  this  day  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  taking  sides  in 
the  greatest  political  tragedy  France  has  been  called 
upon  to  pass  through.  This  memoir  is  valuable  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  period  of  Louis  Phillipe 
by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  reviewed  in  the  OVERLAND 
last  June.  De  Tocqueville,  the  aristocrat  by  birth  and 
association,  writes  of  the  coup  d'  etat  of  Napoleon  in 
an  impartial  manner  but  with  a  love  of  liberty  that 
makes  of  the  man  a  republican  despite  his  cachet  of 
nobility.  De  Salomon  had  all  the  vanities  of  the  small 
tradesman,  and  his  red  vest  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing are  the  subject  of  more  than  one  paragraph.  De 
Tocqueville  was  a  grand  seigneur,  while  De  Salomon, 
a  prince  of  the  church,  was  raised  from  the  mob. 
However,  De  Salomon  is  frank,  and  like  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys,  seems  to  have  withheld  nothing.  Few  memoirs 
are  so  interesting  because  few  are  so  sincere  and  so 
really  vecu. 

'Monsignor  De  Salomon.  Unpublished  Memoirs  of 
the  Internuncio  at  Paris  during  the  Revolution,  1790-1801. 
Rdited  by  the  Abbfi  Bridier.  Little,  Brown  &  Company: 
Boston:  1896. 
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Hittell's   California1 


THE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Hittell's  History  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  more  interesting  than  either  of  its  predeces- 
sors. This  is  no  disparagement  of  them;  for  they  are 
easily  the  best  history  of  the  times  of  which  they  treat, 
in  literary  style,  clear-sightedness  of  judgment,  and 
historic  unity.  They  often  lack  the  fulness  of  mater- 
ial that  gives  value  to  the  Bancroft  history;  but  so 
far  as  the  use  of  material  goes,  Hittell's  is  undoubt- 
edly the  better.  Those  first  two  volumes  have  been 
before  the  public  several  years  and  have  stood  the  test 
of  actual  reference  use,  and  stood  it  well. 

But  in  this  third  volume  Mr.  Hittell  is  not  writing 
the  results  of  his  researches  into  ancient  documents 
and   old  tradition,  —  though  he  amply  buttresses  his 
statements  with  references  to  contemporary  publica- 
tions, —  but  he  is  telling  of  times  and  events  of  which 
he  was  a  part,  and  his  narrative  has  freshness  and  cer- 
tainty thus  given  to  it.     The  volume  starts  with  the 
time  of  California's  admission  to  the  Union,  and  the 
first  chapters  tell  of  the  placer  mines  of  the  Sierra  in 
the  days  when  they  were  at  their  best.     The  "  North- 
ern mines  "  and  the  "  Southern  mines  "  he  traverses 
camp  by  camp,  telling  many  an  amusing  story  of  cur- 
ious beginnings  and  characteristic  episodes.     He  does 
not  hesitate  to  introduce  the  quaint  idioms  of  the  day 
and  to  insert  anecdotes  nujre  hilarious  than  are  often 
found  in  grave  history.     With  admirable  fairness  he 
draws  his  picture  of  the  early  miner,  not  making  him 
the  demi-god  of  fiction  nor  the  cutthroat  he  has  been 
accused  of  being,  but  a  man,  full  of  the  strange  con- 
tradictions caused   by  the   unique   conditions  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  varied  lineage  from  which  he  sprung. 
The  evolution  of  a  code  of  mining  laws  from  the 
camp  rules  that  sprung  up  everywhere  from  the  local 
necessities  makes  an  interesting  chapter,  and  the  lynch 
courts  in  which  the  miners  executed  their  rude  ideas 
of  justice  are  treated  of  at  length.     This  part  of  the 
volume,  Book   VIII  of  the  History,  closes  with   the 
episode  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1851  in  San 
Francisco. 

All  of  Book  IX  is  given  up  to  San  Francisco.  Its 
progress,  the  great  fires  that  devastated  it  time  after 
time,  the  prosperity  of  1853  and  how  it  departed  in 
1854,  and  became  a  panic  in  1855,  and  the  growing  dis- 
trust of  the  people  in  the  constituted  authorities  which 
led  to  the  crisis  of  1856. 

The  most  notable  part  of  the  book  is  the  two  hun- 
dred pages  or  more  given  to  the  Vigilance  Committee 
of  1856.  In  that  crucial  time,  when  the  forces  of 
evil  and  those  of  good  were  pitted  against  each  other 
more  definitely  perhaps  than  at  any  other  epoch  cer- 
.  tainly  of  California  history,  Mr.  Hittell  recognizes 


v  '.T?TeT  Hl?tor£  of  California.     By  Theodore  H.  Hittell 
Vol.  III.     San  Francisco.:  N.  ].  Stone  &  Co.:  1897. 


his  opportunity  to  show  with  bold  colors  the  manner 
of  men  the  early  Californians  were.  It  demonstrates 
beyond  a  question  that  the  forces  that  made  for  good 
government  in  the  community  were  irresistible  when 
they  were  roused  to  united  action. 

Book  X  treats  of  the  general  growth  of  the  State, 
the  squatter  troubles,  the  growth  of  brigandage,  with 
a  chapter  on  Joaquin  Murieta,  the  filibustering  expedi- 
tions that  started  from  Californian  soil,  notably  that 
of  Walker,  discoveries  in  the  State,  Humboldt  bay  and 
Yosemite  valley,  and  the  greater  discovery  of  the  horti- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  land.  The  theme  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Indians  and  their  treatment  by  the  Americans 
is  then  taken  up  with  many  a  sad  and  gloomy  tale  of 
shameful  wrongs,  and  this  subject  is  pushed  through 
to  the  end  in  the  Modoc  war. 

The  volume  is  so  full  of  merit  that  it  will  take  its 
place  with  the  others  of  its  set  as  authority  on  all 
matters  on  which  it  touches,  and  we  have  no  fear  in 
predicting  that  in  no  important  particular  will  its  judg- 
ment be  reversed. 

This  History  should  be  in  all  school  libraries.  It  is 
not  dull  reading,  gravely  discussing  dry  details  that  no 
young  person  could  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in, 
but  it  is  a  vital  and  vivid  narrative  of  times  in  our  imme- 
diate past,  and  so  is  admirably  adapted  to  give  to  the 
young  an  insight  into  how  history  is  made  and  what  its 
real  significance  is,  thus  wakening  a  taste  and  liking 
for  historical  reading  that  is  of  great  value. 
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Still    Looking  Backward1 

MR.  EDWARD  BELLAMY, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly 
ten  years,  is  out  with  an- 
other book,  which  he  calls 
Equality.     It  is   a  con- 
tinuation and  elaboration 
of  his  previous  effort  to 
depict  Utopia.    The  result 
i  s    disappointing.      Ten 
years'  further  study  of  the 
problems  which   he  tried 
to  solve  in  "Looking  Back- 
ward," has  not  carried  him 
EDWARD  BELLAMY          a  8tep  forward     Indeed, 
he  is  still  looking  backward  —  to  the  socialistic  sys- 
tems of  ancient   Egypt,  Greece,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 
True,  he  has  changed  the  political  complexion  of  these 
ancient  social  aggregates;  but  at  bottom,  his  ideal 
society  is  identical  with  those  which,  under  the  co- 
hesive influence  of  autocrats  and  aristocracies,  flour- 
ished ages  ago  in  various  parts  af  the  world.     Com- 
pulsory co-operation  and  the  complete  subordination 
of  the  individual  to  the  state  were  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  social  organizations  of  a  dozen  ancient 
civilizations,  as  they  were  the  dominating  factors  in 
the  Bellamy  scheme;  and  nowadays  we  are  justified  in 
expressing  disappointment  when  prolonged  study  of 
political  methods  yields  nothing  but  retrogressive  re- 
suite.     Mr.  Bellamy's  first  book  was  well  named.     It 
was,  in  truth,  a  very  long  look  backward;  but  in  so 
much   as   it  induced  many  people  to  look,  not  only 
backward,  but  forward  as  well,  its  results  were  on  the 
.  whole  beneficial.     The  title  of  the  second  book   is 
equally  felicitous,  in  that  it  exposes  in  a  single  word 
the  defective  postulate  underlying  his  entire  reason- 
ing.   To  base  an  industrial  system  with  its  huge  po- 
litical superstructure  on  the  assumed  equality  of  men, 
is  to  go  blindly  in  the  face  of  nature  and  the  very  laws 
of  our  being. 

Despite  the  the  obvious  weakness  of  Mr.  Bellamy's 
scheme  of  social  salvation,  we  welcome  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject;  for  discussion 
of  present  evils  from  any  point  of  view,  cannot  but 
result  in  final  enlightment.  The  way  from  error  to 
truth  may  be  long;  but  mankind  will  get  there  sooner 
than  if  they  make  no  movement  at  all.  Every  stimu- 
ulus  to  thought  should  therefore  be  welcomed;  and 
its  reception  should  be  particularly  cordial  when  the 
allurement  to  mental  activity  comes  from  one  who 
has  been  so  fortunate  us  has  Mr.  Bellamy  in  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  unreasoning  mass  of  people 
to  whom  these  Utopian  theories  are  especially  ad- 

'Equality.  By  Edward  Bellamy.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton&Co:.  1897.  Price  $1.35. 


dressed.  But  it  would  give  the  lie  to  all  who  know 
the  laws  of  progress  if  the  prophet  of  advancement 
were  to  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  retrogressionists. 
If  mankind  is  to  look  backward  and  not  forward  for 
its  Star  of  Bethlehem, —  if  our  regeneration  is  to  be 
gained  by  repeating  the  experiments  of  nations  dead 
and  gone, —  if  our  Messiah  is  nothing  but  a  revivi- 
fied memory  from  Egypt  or  Peru;  then  have  such 
words  as  progress,  advancement,  civilization,  Christi- 
anity itself,  evolution,  lost  all  meaning  and  are  as 
but  the  sound  of  peas  in  an  empty  bladder. 

The  book  is  well  written;  and  if  we  seek  but  enter- 
tainment we  shall  find  it  in  its  pages.  It  is  rich  in 
suggestion  too,  especially  to  those  who  do  not  take 
their  conclusions  at  second  hand.  The  book  is  sure 
to  be  widely  read  and  discussed. 

The  Secret  of  Mankind2 

IT  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  benefit  such  a  strange 
medley  of  thoughts  as  are  contained  in  The  Secret  of 
Mankind  can  be  to  the  general  reader  or  even  to  the 
specialist  in  metaphysics.  Such  a  glimpse  as  is 
here  given  of  after  death  can  not  be  taken  seriously. 
The  author  declares  his  object  to  be  to  inform  and 
divert.  The  information  is  erratic,  and  the  diversion 
is  of  a  heavy  kind.  Milton  and  Pythagoras,  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  planet  Mercury  and  Napoleon,  are  brought 
on  the  stage  and  made  to  air  the  author's  conclusions 
on  many  of  the  weightiest  questions  in  human  life. 
Jules  Verne  can  make  a  visit  to  a  planet  an  exciting 
affair  enough,  but  our  Mercurian  friend  here  presented, 
leaves  Jules  Verne's  powers  of  description  far' behind. 
Time  and  again  one  comes  across  books  which  force 
readers  to  make  query  whether  the  writers  themselves 
really  understand  what  they  pen.  The  secret  of  man- 
kind has  not  been  discovered  by  this  anonymous  writer; 
the  conduct  of  men  has  principles  behind  it  which  it 
has  not  been  given  to  this  author  to  lay  bare. 

Bacon's  Essays3 

WE  HAVK  had  much  occasion  to  commend  the 
Temple  Classics  as  edited  by  Israel  Gollancz  for 
the  judicious  selection  of  texts  for  their  dainty,  con- 
venient, and  appropriate  form.  The  latest  issues  are 
Baton's  Essays, —  which  are  mental  pabulum  con- 
densed to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  volume  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  take  to  Klondike,  and  Chapman's 
Homer's  Odyssey,  which  translation  in  itself  is  made 
a  classic  by  Keats's  sonnet. 

3The  Secret  of  Mankind.  Anonymous.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons:  New  York:  1897. 

"Bacon's  Essays,  Temple  Classics.  J.  M.  Dent.  Lon- 
don: 1897.  For  sale  in  America  by  the  Macuiillan  Com- 
pany. 

Homer's  Odyssey  Translated  by  George  Chapman. 
Vols.  II.  Ibid. 
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Lady  Betty  Stair^ 

As  charming  a  story  as  one  will  find  in  a  long 
summer's  reading  is  The  History  of  the  Lady 
Betty  Stair,  by  Molly  Elliott  Seawell.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  times  of  Terror,  when  the  nobility 
of  France  were  living  (those  that  were  left 
alive)  as  emigre's  in  other  lands.  The  Comte 
d'  Artois  was  domiciled  at  Holyrood  palace,  and 
there  in  an  uncongenial  surrounding  of  Scotch 
"canniness,"  was  holding  a  phantom  court. 
Among  his  few  faithful  followers  are  the  char- 
acters of  this  story.  Dainty  Lady  Betty  is  of 
that  part  of  the  Scotch  nobility  which  clung  to 
the  old  faith  and  so  had  learned  to  look  to  the 
court  of  France  as  the  only  available  opening 
for  its  scions.  Her  pretty  love  affair  with  De 
Bourmont  and  its  pitiful  break,  Lady  Betty's 
transformation  into  Sister  Clare  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  her  brave  career  as  nurse  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  De  Bour- 
mont's  gallant  service  and  promotion  till  they 
meet  for  the  last  time  as  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  army  he  pins  to  her  Sister's  habit 
the  Grand  Cross  for  Tried  Bravery,  these  are 
the  incidents  of  the  book.  But  it  is  in  the 
telling  that  this  moving  tale  gains  its  charm. 
There  are  bits  of  humor  in  it,  delicate  glimpses 
of  human  feeling,  touches  of  good  description, 
and  a  swing  to  the  scenes  of  action,  seldom 
equaled  nowadays.  It  is  in  some  respects  the 
"Lucille"  theme,  but  handled  without  the 
mawkish  sentimentality  of  that,  and  with  so 
much  more  simplicity  and  truth  that  it  comes 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

The  illustrations  are  by  Thule  de  Thulstrup,  and  we 
are  permitted  to  present  our  readers  with  an  example, 
the  scene  where  Sister  Clare  seizes  a  bomb  that 
threatens  her  wounded  heroes  and  carries  it  to  a  safe 
distance  from  them,  to  be  herself  badly  wounded  by 
the  explosion. 

Burroughs's  Study  of  Whitman2 

IN  DISCUSSING  such  a  book  as  Burroughs's  Whitman 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
To  consider  Burroughs's  idea  of  Whitman  involves  com- 
parison with  others'  ideas  of  him,  and  that  opens  the 
question  of  the  whole  Whitman  cult.  Now  that  a 
poet  becomes  the  study  of  a  cult  is  not  'necessarily 
his  fault,  it  may  be  only  his  misfortune.  Yet  the 
chances  are  that  the  poet  of  a  cult  has  small  or  un- 
trained sense  of  beauty  of  form  and  delights  in  dark 

'The  History  or  the  Lady  Betty  Stair.  By  Molly  Elliott 
Seawell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sous:  1897.  j- 
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From  "The  History  of  the 
Lady  Betty  Stair  " 


Copyrighted  1897  by 
Charles  Scribners  Sons 


.  2Whitman.    A  Study.   By  By  John  Burroughs.  Hough- 
ton,  Mifllin  &  Company:    Boston:    1897. 


"SHE  WAS  JUST  HALF  A  MINUTE  TOO  LATE" 

sayings,  which  may  be  profound  but  are  just  as  likely 
to  be  merely  vague  and  obscure.  One  added  quality 
in  his  work  is  generally  a  handling  of  social  problems, 
especially  those  in  connection  with  sex,  in  defiance  of 
existing  customs  and  laws,  even  the  Decalogue.  These 
characteristics  give  opportunity  for  many  to  wax 
famous  as  readers  of  riddles  or  as  social  theorists; 
hence  the  cult,  which,  however,  cannot  long  keep  their 
poet  from  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  laity  of  readers, 
if  the  root  of  the  matter  be  in  him. 

That  Walt  Whitman  is  such  a  poet,  such  a  literary 
storm  center,  so  to  speak,  there  is  no  denying.  But 
that  Mr.  Burroughs  assumes  the  oracular  does  not 
follow.  Mr.  Burroughs  has  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
writing  clearly  and  with  moderation, —  modestly,  too, 
for  in  all  his  work  on  Nature,  he  never  assumes  that 
he  is  an  especially  retained  interpreter,  or  in  any  way 
essential  to  the  business.  Perhaps  his  long  devotion 
to  Nature  has  tended  to  make  him  a  careless  critic  of 
art,  which  after  all  is  other  than  Nature,  but  he  brings 
to  this  study  of  Whitman  the  same  spirit  that  ani- 
mates his  other  work.  One  feels  that  the  poet  has 
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roused  in  him  love  and  has  been  to  him  a  ministrant 
of  good. 

To  three  classes  of  readers  the  book  will  bring 
pleasure,  those  who  already  appreciate  Whitman,  those 
who  are  willing  to  read  him  without  prejudice,  and 
perhaps  largest  class  of  all,  those  who  have  grown 
used  to  trusting  Mr.  Burroughs  in  many  walks  afield. 

A   Reply   to   Nordau1 

WHOEVER  the  author  of  this  work  may  be,  he  is  well 
worthy  of  the  imprimatur  of  one  of  Columbia's  tal- 
ented professors.  All  who  have  read  "  Degeneration  " 
ought  in  fairness  to  themselves  to  read  this  book.  It 
is  no  screech  against  an  assailer  of  our  common  human- 
ity and  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  successes  and  seeming 
failures;  but  a  quiet  and  powerful  exposure  of  Nor- 
dau's  faulty  reasoning  and  wild  affirmations.  Men 
generally  hesitate  about  reading  rejoinders.  They  will 
be  agreeably  surprised  when  they  have  laid  down  this 
book.  Far  from  denying  every  statement  in  "  Degen- 
eration," it  shows  how  true  it  is  that  gross  abuses 
abound  in  the  world  today,  but  refuses  to  believe  that 
such  abuses  will  in  time  absorb  all  that  is  still  good 
and  sound.  But  rather  it  takes  the  ground,  which  all 
sober  minds  have  ever  held,  that  very  evil  works  in 
the  end  to  the  betterment  of  man.  The  author  treats 
systematically  all  the  points  made  by  Nordau  and  the 
men  and  women  that  famous  book  puts  into  the  pillory. 
The  chapter  on  Wagner  is  especially  fine.  His  analy- 
sis of  Nordau  himself  gives  the  key  to  the  pessimism 
of  the  man,  and  is  most  interesting.  Throughout  there 
is  shown  a  grand  power  of  insight  and  careful  study  of 
human  nature.  Some  have  said  that  Nordau  is  unan- 
swerable. Let  them  read  this  work.  It  is  in  every 
way  the  peer  of  "  Degeneration  "  and  causes  the  aver- 
age man  who  was  strangled  in  the  fierce  assault  of 
Xordau  to  breathe  again  freely  and  say,  "Life  is 
good." 

Maria  Edgeworth's  Stories- 

AMONG  the  old  time  books  that  have  been  found 
worthy  of  modern  dress  and  illustration  is  the  volume  of 
stories  for  children  frankly  named  by  Miss  Edgeworth 
'1'ii,-  I'arenfs  Assistant.  Older  people,  to  whose  in- 
fant minds  "Simple  Susan"  seemed  a  tale  of  thrilling 
interest  and  moral  greatness,  will  wonder  in  an 
amused  way  how  these  stories  will  strike  youngsters 
spoiled  by  the  great  flood  of  easy  and  exciting  stories 
and  lavish  pictures  that  make  up  the  children's  litera- 
ture of  today. 

Such  an  older  person  reading  the  stories  reads  into 
them  the  memory  of  youth  and  the  glamor  of  childish 
impressions  and  thrills  again  with  a  little  of  the  old 

'Regeneration.  A  Reply  to  Max  Nordau.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Butler.  (',.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 
New  York:  1897. 

^Tbe  Parent's  Assistant.  Ily  Maria  Edgeworth.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.:  New  York:  1897. 


CHAUNCEY   E.   HOTCHKISS 


time  spirit.  A  severer  test  is  needed  to  see  whether 
the  tales  still  have  life  in  themselves.  So  this  present 
reviewer  took  the  book  to  a  household  where  there  are 
four  lively  boys  of  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  simply  introduced  it  as  new  story  book  and  left  it 
to  its  fate.  The  result  was  quite  satisfactory.  The 
boys  all  took  kindly  to  the  stories  and  said  they  were 
"  fine  "  though  the  boys  in  the  stories  were  "  awfully 
good  "  and  "  there  was  not  quite  enough  fighting,"— 
they  liked  "  The  Age  of  Chivalry  "  better.  The  result 
would  no  doubt  have  been  even  more  favorable  with 
girls,  and  Maria  Edgeworth  has  proved  her  right  to 
live. 

A  Colonial  Free  Lance3 

A  Colonial  Free 
Lance,  by  Chauncey 
E.  Hotchkiss,  is  as  full 
of  adventure  as  any 
of  Stanley  Weyman's 
panoramas  o  f  hair- 
breadth escapes.  The 
'  period  dealt  with  in 
the  life  of  the  intrepid 
Free  Lance,  is  a  con- 
stant succession  of 
events  calling  out  all 
his  daring,  courage, 
and  quick  wit.  He 
plunges  into  danger,  fights  against  enormous  odds,  and 
in  a  truly  marvelous  manner  overcomes  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacle  whether  of  Nature  or  man's 
devising. 

Occasionally  Nature  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the 
hero  in  his  sore  straits;  and  then  Mr.  Hotchkiss  gives 
some  unusually  fine  descriptive  writing.  The  earth- 
quake scene,  for  instance,  is  very  graphic. 

Perhaps  one  of  -the  cleverest  things  about  the  book 
is  the  geographical  interest  which  is  added  to  it  by 
using,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  old  and  now  dis- 
used names,  in  describing  routes  and  localities;  and 
then  in  a  simple  manner  telling  what  is  there  today. 
To  read  of  some  one  taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  and 
in  the  face  of  unknown  perils  plunging  into  the  wil- 
derness to  reach  a  point  that  is  today  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  city,  is  curious  not  only  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  New  York,  but  to  every  American,  as 
giving  a  vivid  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  whole 
country. 

No  one  after  reading  this  book,  can  feel  that  the 
romance  of  history  is  confined  to  countries  that  had  a 
past  when  our  country  was  yet  unborn ;  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Hotchkiss  for  showing  that  American 
history  is  not  so  "  uninteresting"  as  it  has  been  the 
fashion  with  some  to  consider  it. 

3  A  Colonial  Kree  Lance.  By  Chauncey  E.  Hotchkiss. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  1897.  Price,  soc. 
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Studies  in  the  Thought  World,  or 
Practical  Mind  Art1 

MB.  WOOD  in  his  Studies  in  the  Thought  World, 
does  not  ask  his  readers  to  forsake  their  mother  tongue 
and  adopt  some  esoteric  jargon,  nor  does  he  de- 
mand that  they  insulate  themselves  from  the  scien- 
tific and  critical  thought  of  today.  That  he  claims 
larger  fields  for  the  action  of  the  mind  over  the  body 
than  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  are  wont  to 
grant,  does  not  mean  in  his  case  a  wandering  into 
hopeless  vagaries.  Even  when  not  convincing,  the 
conclusions  are  the  results  of  careful  thought,  not 
soothsaying.  The  style  is  refreshing  in  its  direct 
vigor  and  the  thought  is  heartening  to  one's  courage. 
The  tone  of  the  book  is  profoundly,  though  not  popu- 
larly, religious. 

Success  is  for  You2 

THE  gospel  of  cheerfulness  is  spread  all  through 
Dorothy  Quigley's  Success  is  for  You,  and  it  should 
be  a  "  table  book,"  ever  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
melancholic  and  the  discouraged.  Success  is  not  for 
you  if  you  take  life  hard  and  bitterly. 

"  You  are  either  a  magnet  that  attracts  all  things 
bright,  desirable,  helpful,  healthy,  and  joyous;  or  one 
that  draws  all  things  disagreeable,  gloomy,  undesir- 
able, and  destructive." 

"You  are  either  a  success  or  a  failure, —  or  you  are 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  which  is  almost  as  bad  as  a 
failure.  If  you  are  not  a  success,  it  is  imperatively 
urgent  that  you  should  discover  why  you  are  not  for 
Success  is  for  You." 

We  could  quote  pages  of  bright  nuggets  from  this 
little  volume,  but  we  can  only  say  to  our  readers, — 
buy  it,  read  it,  and  thank  us  for  the  suggestion. 

Hot  Shot  at   America 

AMERICANS  who  enjoy  seeing  their  national  short- 
comings and  peculiar  weaknesses  held  up  to  the  gaze 
of  the  world  will  without  doubt  relish  America  and  the 
Americans,3  an  anonymous  work  which  purports  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman.  There  is  no.thing 
in  it  that  suggests  a  French  point  of  view,  however, 
and  the  reader  will  after  a  perusal  of  a  half  dozen 
chapters  put  the  book  down  as  the  work  of  a  clever 
American  reporter.  The  writer  is  a  shrewd  observer, 
and  from  the  opening  page  to  the  finish  he  pours  hot 
shot  into  our  body  politic  and  social.  He  points  out 
many  democratic  extravagances  that  our  form  of 

'Studies  in  the  Thought  World,  or  Practical  Mind 
Art.  By  Henry  Wood.  Lee  and  Shepard:  Boston: 
1897.  Price  $1.25. 

2Success  is  for  You.  By  Dorothy  Quigley.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company:  New  York:  1897.  Price  $i. 

3  America  and  Americans.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons:  1897.  $1.25. 


government  seems  powerless  to  reform,  and  contrasts 
many  of  our  customs  unfavorably  with  like  practises 
in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

The  book  is  amusing  and  readable,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, unfortunately  true. 

Recent  Verse.     Ill 

IT  is  well  that  Mr.  Gilder  has  gathered  into  one  vol- 
ume his  contributions  to  patriotic  verse. '  The  number 
is  not  large,  only  eighteen,  and  some  of  these  very 
short,  but  the  occasions  for  which  they  are  written 
are  great, —  the  burials  of  Grant,  Sheridan,  Sherman, 
the  unveiling  of  the  battle  monument  at  Trenton,  army 
reunions,  and  Memorial  days.  The  result  is  a  collec- 
lection  of  patriotic  verse  larger  perhaps  than  that 
written  by  any  of  the  poets  of  the  generation  since 
the  war.  It  comes  with  special  grace  from  a  New 
York  man;  for  New  Yorkers  have  not  always  been 
credited  with  the  kind  of  patriotic  feeling  which  de- 
mands utterance  in  song.  They  have  rather  been 
supposed  to  consider  such  ebullitions  countrified  and 
old-fashioned,  not  to  say  jingoish  and  wicked. 

Mr.  Gilder's  verse  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  praise  it,  the  present  volume  holds  up 
well  to  his  work  on  other  themes, —  indeed  the  evident 
deep  feeling  and  the  exalted  nature  of  the  sentiment 
make  it  distinctly  better  than  most  of  his  poetry.  Its 
keynote  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  the  quatrain, — 

"  NAVIES  NOR  ARMIES  CAN  EXALT  THE  STATE." 

To  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  ON  HIS  SEVENTIETH 

BIRTHDAY 

Navies  nor  armies  can  exalt  the  State, — 
Millions  of  men,  nor  coined  wealth  untold: 
Down  to  the  pit  may  sink  a  land  of  gold; 
But  one  great  name  can  make  a  country  great. 

Echoes  of  Halcyon  Days*  is  a  goodly  sized  book  of 
verse  launched  by  the  author  with  the  naive  preface 
that  the  publication  of  the  poems  "  is  not  attributable  to 
a  conviction  that  they  contain  aught  that  future  gen- 
erations will  not  willingly  let  die,  nor  yet  to  the  thought 
that  otherwise  the  Muses  needs  must  mourn  another 
mute,  inglorious  Milton;  but  is  influenced  partly  by  the 
promptings  of  perhaps  overzealous  friends,  partly  by 
the  author's  parental  desire  to  congregate  the  mental 
offspring  of  a  period  antedating  his  embarkation  on  the 
'  bubble,  toil,  and  trouble '  of  a  professional  career,  — 
a  period  redolent  of  laurel,  reminiscent  of  love's  young 
dream,  replete  with  the  Icarian  aspiration  of  youth, 
and  ever  hallowed  in  memory."  The  author  was  evi- 
dently not  deeply  harrowed  or  stirred  during  his  poet- 
days  but  his  verses  are  cheerful  and  pleasant, —  some- 
what didactic,  perhaps,  but  showing  care  in  construc- 
tion and  refinement  in  taste. 

4"  For  the  Country."  By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  New 
York:    The  Century  Company:     1897. 

5Echoes  of  Halcyon   Days.     By   Maximus  A.   Lesser. 
Hartford:  Truman  Joseph  Spencer:  1897. 
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OF  better  quality  and  of  more  intellectual  insight 
are  the  verses  which  make  up  Frye's  The  Substance  <>/ 
His  House.1  They  are  more  somber  in  view  but  are 
not  especially  pessimistic.  Is  it  because  that  particu- 
lar class  of  feelings  has  come  to  be  associated  with 
poetry  that  so  much  dreary  verse  is  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket? Or  is  it  that  it  is  easier  to  be  melancholy  about 
life  than  to  be  glad?  It  would  seem  the  latter  from 
the  output.  Mr.  Frye,  however,  never  loses  his  grip 
on  his  feelings.  There  is  no  indecorous  outburst  of 
grief  or  disappointment.  .Over  his  work  there  is 
always  a  repression  that  is  almost  artificial  —  as  if 
he  had  thought  so  long  and  carefully  over  his  phrase- 
ology that  his  spontaneity  had  suffered.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  a  fault.  It  is  really  a  comfort 
to  come  across  so  scholarly  a  book,  and  a  pleasure  to 
find  a  sonnet  as  good  as  the  following,  entitled 
"  Rest":— 

Like  one  who  wakens  from  a  dreamless  sleep. 
And  hears  the  water  dripping  from  the  roof 
And  sees  running  across  the  night's  black  woof 

The  silver  threading  of  a  star;  while  deep 

With  peace  his  spirit  lies  and  will  not  keep 
Grasp  on  the  past  that  seems  so  far  aloof 
Now  when  the  day's  stern  task  and  trying  proof 

Uplift  a  space,  and  he  has  ceased  to  weep. 

As  such  an  one  awakens  into  calm; 
So  would  I  waken  cne  time  after  life, 

A  single  instant  when  death's  pangs  are  o'er 
To  feel  my  utter  freedom  from  the  strife 
And  my  release  from  every  fear  of  harm  — 
.  Then  turn  into  my  sleep  forever  more. 

THE  little  volume  entitled  Sonnets  and  Other  1',-rs,'- 
by  Mrs.  Isadore  Baker  contains  between  its  paper  covers 
some  verse  much  better  both  in  quality  and  in  finish 
than  that  found  in  the  more  pretentious  volumes.  It 
is  smooth  and  melodious,  and  not  erratic  or  of  uneven 
finish. 

•'LYMAN  H.  SPROULL  is  a  Colorado  poet,  and  his  muse 
has  caught  some  of  the  breezy  openness  and  largeness 
of  his  mountains  and  caiions.  He  is  very  uneven, 
however,  and  often  by  a  line  or  phrase  or  unfortunate 
word,  destroys  the  effect  of  an  otherwise  acceptable 
poem.  Colorado,  too,  is  too  far  West  to  father  a  poet 
who  pronounces  eayott  in  two  syllables  and  spells 
piflons,  pinions. 

SEVEHAL  volumes  of  verse  have  been  received  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  entitled  to  individual  treatment. 
They  are  all  hopelessly  mediocre,  and  except  for  the 
fact  that  they  gave  pleasure  to  their  authors  in  the 

'The  Substance  of  His  House.  Poems  by  Prosser  Hall 
Frye.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Song:  New  York:  1896. 

'Sonnets  and  Other  Verse.  By  Mrs.  Isadore  Baiter. 
Iowa  City:  iSg6. 

3Camp  and  Cottage.  By  Lyman  H.  Sproull.  The  Ed- 
itor Publishing  Co.:  Franklin,  Ohio:  18915. 


writing  have  no  real  excuse  for  being.  Most  of  them 
are  merely  rhythmic  prose  with  a  strain  on  much  of 
Ihe  rhythm.  Occasionally  there  is  an  oasis  of  real 
feeling  or  imagination,  but  not  enough  to  entitle  the 
author  to  characterization  as  a  poet.  Their  titles  are 
given  below.4 

Educational  Books 

PACIFIC  COAST  people  have  been  spoiled  so  far  as 
books  on  geology  go  by  the  work  of  Professor  Joseph 
Le  Conte.  His  books  deal  directly  with  our  own 
region  and  its  problems  in  so  many  of  their  illustra- 
tions, that  we  are  apt  to  look  with  more  languid  eyes 
on  other  geologies.  But  there  is  more  than  that, — 
his  writings  are  so  filled  with  his  own  philosophic 
spirit  and  so  clothed  in  his  vivid  literary  style  that 
the  facts  he  tells  are  given  a  vital  meaning.  They 
are  no  longer  simple,  dry-as-dust  bits  of  information, 
ticketed  and  put  away  in  the  proper  pigeon  hole  of  the 
memory,  but  they  are  parts  of  a  great  organic  system, 
having  relation  to  all  that  was  and  all  that  is. 

For  this  reason  we  find  it  hard  to  judge  of  Profes- 
sor Scott's  fntroduttieit  to  Geology?  The  significant 
facts  of  the  science  are  all  there,  and  all  in  their 
proper  order  and  relation,  but  we  miss  the  life.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  read  it  into  them,  and  knowing 
how  to  do  this,  to  read  with  pleasure,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  any  student,  coming  to  this  book  as  in  reality 
an  introduction,  can  find  geology  anything  less  dead 
than  its  fossils.  The  book  has  the  materials  of  the 
science,  but  not  the  science  itself. 

The  illustrations  should  have  a  word  of  praise,  they 
are  carefully  chosen  and  markedly  good. 

J-'raf,'Hi  flits  of  KoiiKtn  Satire*  is  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  classical  teachers  and  scholars.  The  se- 
lections are  from  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Varro,  Petronius, 
Seneca,  and  Apuleius,  authors  less  known  and  read 
than  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  in  this  interesting 
field  of  study,  simply  because  their  writings  are  not 
easily  accessible.  In  this  book  we  have  a  collection 
of  rare  fragments  never  before  included  in  a  single 
volume,  and  it  is  hoped  the  the  survey  of  the  rest  of 
the  field  of  Roman  Satire  may  be  helped  by  the  publi- 

<Zenoliia  and  Other  Poems.  By  G.  H.  Thornton.  Grif- 
fith Publishing  Co.:  San  Francisco:  1897. 

Rosemary  and  Pansies.  By  Evol  Rue.  New  York: 
Authors'  Publishing  Association:  1897. 

Song  and  Fable.  By  Barton  O.  Aylesworth.  The 
Kenyon  Press:  Des  Moines:  1897. 


Laying  the  Hero  to  Rest.   By  Edward  Doyle.  Up  Town 
isitor  Publishing  Company:  New  York:  1897. 
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•An  Introduction  to  Geology.  By  William  B.  Scott. 
New  York:  The  Macmillau  Co.:  1897. 

"Fragments  of  Roman  Satire.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Elmer  T.  Merrill.  American  Book  Company:  New 
York  1897.  Price  75  cents. 
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cation  in  this  convenient  and  inexpensive  form  of 
selected  portions  of  the  work  of  the  authors  repre- 
sented. The  text  of  the  selections  is  from  accepted 
editions  and  is  printed  from  type  which  makes  the 
page  a  delight  to  the  student  and  booklover. 

MB.  LANGE  has  struck  on  some  very  good  things  in 
his  series  of  [jin^iin^i'  Pamphlets, 1  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  his  points  is  his  method  of  making  the  diffi- 
culties seem  small  by  going  into  them  gradually  and 
with  an  air  of  confidence  that  inspires  the  learner. 
That  is  quite  necessary  in  a  book  designed  for  home 
study  and  gives  Mr.  Lange's  work  a  decided  merit. 
Spanish  is  so  far  the  mother  tongue  of  California,  and 
a  knowledge  of  its  pronunciation  at  least  so  necessary 
in  this  State  of  Spanish  names,  that  it  should  be  given 
a  much  wider  preference  than  is  shown  it  in  our  schools 
and  academies.  But,  alas!  it  is  not  often  taught,  and 
even  in  the  Universities  it  is  rather  sidetracked  for 
French  and  German.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Lange's 
books  for  self  instruction  are  of  all  the  greater  value. 

In  the  Public  School  Arithmetic,1-  the  author  has 
left  the  beaten  track  somewhat  by  re-arranging  some 
of  the  topics  and  by  presenting  a  new  terminology  in 
a  few  places.  In  the  latter  respect,  little  is  gained. 
In  fact,  the  term,  "  Comparison  of  Numbers,"  is  an 
unfortunate  substitution  for  the  term,  "  Analysis." 
Too  little  space  is  given  to  the  fundamental  calcula- 
tions which  involve  about  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
practical  computations  of  every  day  life,  while  too 
much  is  given  to  the  subject  of  interest,  under  which 
title  the  author  retains  the  rubbish,  Brokerage, 
Stocks,  etc.,  which  have  so  long  cumbered  text-books 
to  the  useless  confusion  of  students.  Square  Root  is 
given  its  proper  place  following  the  four  fundamental 
operations;  and  the  subject  of  Mensuration  is  very 
happily  confined  to  problems  of  surface  measure. 

In  the  year  1894,  startled  and  frightened  by  the 
everywhere  increasing  popularity  of  vertical  penman- 
ship, and  imagining  that  writers  of  the  Spencerian 
school  had  fallen  short  in  some  particular  which  he 
could  not  discover,  the  author  of  the  Farrian  System 
of  Penmanship*  attempted  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
and  atone  for  the  short-comings  of  all  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries.  In  doing  so,  he  actually 
found  material  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume  of  135  pages 
which  he  devotes  to  a  discussion  of  every  possible  de- 
tail —  details  long  since  worn  so  threadbare  as  to  tax 


'Range's  Language  Pamphlets.  Introduction  to  Span 
ish  By  Louis  Lange.  The  Pamphlet  Publishing  Com 
pany:  Monterey:  1897. 

-Public  School  Arithmetic.  By  J.  A.  McLellan,  A.  M. 
I,L.  I).,  and  A.  F.  Ames,  A.  B.  Macmillan  Company 
New  York:  1897. 

3Parrian  System  of  Penmanship.    J.  W.  Farr. 


the  most  inventive  and  industrious  patcher  in  his  ef- 
forts at  repairing.  Then,  lest  there  still  be  an  obstin- 
ate doubting  Thomas  here  and  there,  he  makes  the 
astounding  discovery  that "  The  chief  difference  in  the 
two  methods  of  writing  is:  That  the  former,  the 
oblique,  is  written  sloping  (52°).  while  the  latter  method 
is  made  vertical  (90°),  making  a  difference  of  38°." 

So  calling  "  all  of  the  same  faith  and  practise  "  to 
his  aid,  he  marshals  them  around  in  front  of  his  own 
inclination,  and  "  with  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  all  together,"  he  pushes  his  system  up  on  end 
and  then  very  complacently  says,  in  effect,  to  the  writ- 
ing public:  Now  you  can  take  your  choice.  Such  is 
the  ironical  conclusion  of  the  hopelessly  discouraged. 

Briefer    Notice 

EVERY  boy  in  the  land  will  be  interested  in  the 
stories  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  great  hunter  of  Kentucky; 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  pathfinder;  Kit  Carson,  the  fam- 
ous hunter  and  scout;  and  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  ex- 
plored the  great  unknown  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1804  and  were  the  first  white  men  who  trav- 
eled down  the  Columbia  river  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  These  are  briefly  told  \&  Stories  of  American 
Pioneers.*  The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  calendered 
paper  and  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

In  the  Tideway :'  is  a  regulation  English  story  with 
the  "Macleod  of  Dare"  plot  modified  to  suit  the  Hebridean 
landscape  and  with  other  minor  changes, —  not  how- 
ever omitting  the  drowning  of  the  unhappy  heroine.  The 
Scotch  of  the  book  is  not  over  hard  for  even  an  OVER- 
LAND critic  to  understand, —  for  it1  is  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  Hebrides  one  should  sit  to  rest  in  "  a  bieldy 
bit  by  a  burn,"  whatever  that  may  be.  The  power  of 
Mrs.  Steel's  Indian  stories  is,  however,  quite  lacking. 

Books  Received 

Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song.  By  Florence 
Holbrook.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.:  1897. 

The  Mastery  of  Books.  By  Harry  Lyman  Koop- 
man.  Ibid 

Pennsylvania  Reader.     By  Steven  0.  Goho.     Ibid. 

A  Study  of  English  Words.  By  J.  H.  Anderson.  Ibid. 

The  American  Word  Book.  By  Calvin  Patterson. 
Ibid. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography.  By  Jacques  W. 
Redway.  Hid. 

Third  Year  in  French.     By  L.  C.  Lyons.     Ibid. 

Students'  Manual  of  Physics.  By  LeRoy  C.  Cooley. 
Ibid. 

The  Kindergarten  System.  By  Fanny  Franks.  Lon- 
don: Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C. 
W.  Bardeen:  1897. 


4Stories  of  American  Pioneers.     Educational  Publish- 
ing Company:  San  Francisco:  1897. 

"'In  the  Tideway.     By  Flora  Annie  Steel.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company:    1897. 
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Child  Study  for  Schools.  Maximilian  P.  A.  Grosz- 
mann.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen:  1897. 

The  Common  School  and  the  New  Education.     Ibid. 

The  Creed  of  Lucius  Annssus  Seneca.  By  Virginia 
Beauchamp.  Ibid. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Pioneers.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.:  1897. 

Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker.  By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.:  1897. 

Captains  Courageous.     By  Rudyard  Kipling.     Ibid. 

The  Evolution  of  France  Under  the  Third  Republic. 
By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  Translated  by  Isabel 
F'.  Hapgood.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.: 
1897. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clark.  Ibid. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante.  Translated  by  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Gary.  Edited  by  Oscar  Kuhns.  Ibid. 

Men  I  Have  Known.     By  Dear  Farrar.     Ibid. 

Ballads  of  Yankee  Land.  By  William  Edward  Pen- 
ney. Ibid. 

Yermah  the  Dorado.  By  Frona  Eunice  Wait.  San 
Francisco:  William  Doxey:  1897. 

A  Manual  of  German  Orthography  and  Phonology. 
By  George  Hempl.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.:  1897. 

Higher  Arithmetic.     By  W.  W.  Bemans.     Ibid. 

An  Open-Eyed  Conspiracy.  By  William  Dean  How- 
ells.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers:  1897. 

My  Studio  Neighbors.  By  William  Hamilton  Gib- 
son. Ibid. 

The  Italians  of  Today.  By  Ren6  Bazin.  Translated 
by  William  Marchant.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.:  1897. 

Journeys  Through  France.     By  H.  A.  Taine.     Ibid. 

Diana  Victrix.  By  Florence  Converse.  Boston: 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1897. 

Poems  now  first  collected.  By  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman.  Ibid. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.  By  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.  Ibid. 

Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
/ltd. 

Three  Partners     By  Bret  Harte.     Ibid. 

The  .Eneid  of  Virgil  (Students'  Edition).  By  Chris- 
topher Pearse  Cranch.  Ibid. 

Un  Drama  Nuevo.  By  Don  Joaquin  Estdbanez. 
New  York:  William  R.  Jenkins:  1897. 

A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison. Boston:  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.:  1897. 

Pacific  Shores.  By  Oliver  Optic.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard:  1898.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Whit- 
aker  &  Ray  Co. 

At  the  Front.     By  Oliver  Optic.     Ibid. 

Guarding  the  Border.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Ibid 

An  Oregon  Boyhood.    By  Louis  Albert  Banks.    Ibid. 

Her  Place  in  the  World.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
Ibid. 

Exiled  from  Two  Lands.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
Ilnd. 

The  Boom  of  a  Western  City.  By  Ellen  J.  Cooley. 
Ibid. 

The  Campion  Diamonds.     By  Sophie  May.     /tit/. 

A  Question  of  Damages.  By  T.  J  Trowbridge.  Ibid. 

The  Happy  Six.     By  Penn  Shirley.     Ibid. 

Beside  Old  Hearthstones.     Abram  English  Brown 

nu. 

Queer  Janet.     By  Grace  Le  Baron.     /'W. 

On  Plymouth  Rock.  By  Samuel  Adams  Drake.  Ibid. 

The  District  School  as  It  Was.     By  Clifton  Johnson. 

nu. 


Dreams  in  Homespun.     By  Sam  Walter  Foss.    Ibid. 

The  Spinning  Wheel  at  Rest.  By  Edward  Augustus 
Jenks.  Ibiti. 

Isidra.  By  William  Steel.  New  York:  F.Tennyson 
Neely:  1897. 

The  New  Man.  By  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.  Phil- 
adelphia: The  Levytype  Company:  1897. 

Seraphita.  By  Honor£  de  Balzac.  Translated  by 
Clara  Bell.  Edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  London: 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.:  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.: 
1897.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  William  Doxey. 

Lost  Illusions.     Ibid. 

History  of  Early  Christain  Literature.  By  Gustav 
Kriiger.  Translated  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett.  Ibid. 

Life  Histories  of  American  Insects.  By  Clarence 
Moore  Weed.  Ibid. 

The  Faerie  Queen.  (Book  I.)  By  Edmund  Spenser. 
Edited  by  Kate  M.  Warren.  Westminster:  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.: 
1897.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  M  .Robertson. 

The  Odysseys  of  Homer.  Translated  by  George 
Chapman.  (Two  volumes.)  Ibid. 

Bacon's  Essays.    Ibid. 

French  Practical  Course.  By  Jules  Magnenat.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company:  1897.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  William  Doxey. 

Public  School  Arithmetic.  By  J.  A.  McLelland  and 
A.  F.  Ames.  Ibid.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  A.  M. 
Robertson. 

From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls.  By  Ella  Hig- 
ginson.  Ibid. 

A  Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Ibid. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  William  Doxey. 

Castle  Meadows.     By  Emma  Marshall.     Ibid. 

The  Secret  of  Saint  Florel.    By  John  Berwick.  Ibid. 

Lourdes.     By  Emile  Zola.    (Two   volumes.)     Ibid. 

The  Statue  in  the  Air.  By  Caroline  Eaton  Le  Conte. 
Ibid. 

Memorials  of  W.  C.  Bond  and  G.  P.  Bond.  By  Ed- 
ward S.  Holden.  San  Francisco:  C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.: 
1897. 

A  Garrison  Tangle.  By  Captain  Charles  King.  New 
York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely.  1897. 

The  Malachite  Cross.     By  Frank  H.  Norton.     Ibid. 

Urania.     By  Camille  Flammarion.     Ibid. 

The  Golden  Crocodile.  By  F.  Mortimer  Trimmer. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers:  1897. 

The  History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stair.  By  Molly 
Elliott  Seawall.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 
1897. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 
Ibid. 

The  Express  Messenger  and  Other  Stories  of  the 
Rail.  By  Cy  Warman.  Ibid. 

Glismont.  By  Edda  Lythwynn.  Chicago:  H.  J. 
Smith  &  Simon:  1897. 

Wolfville.  By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.:  1897. 

The  Story  of  Ab.  By  Stanley  Waterloo.  Chicago: 
Way  &  Williams:  1897. 

15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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Government  Printing  Office:  1897. 


A  NEW  charge  against  the  English  sparrow  has  just 
been  added  to  an  already  long  list.  In  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Entomological  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Howard,  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  white-marked  tussock  moth  (Orgy in  leucos- 
1 1*1110),  and  the  injury  it  is  working  among  the  foliage 
trees  of  Eastern  cities.  It  appears  that  the  vast  mul- 
tiplication of  these  caterpillars  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  sparrow. 

This  bird  has  well-nigh  exterminated  other  caterpil- 
lars which  used  to  compete  with  the  "  tussocks  "  for  a 
livelihood  on  the  trees;  it  will  not  touch  the  hair-pro- 
tected "  tussocks  "  itself,  but  it  has  largely  driven  out 
the  native  birds  which  used  to  feed  on  them. 

All  things  that  live  have  fleas  to  bite  'em; 

And  these  again  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

A  fresh  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  is  furnished 
by  this  same  tussock  moth.  The  bristles  which  serve 
to  protect  the  caterpillar  from  the  sparrow  as  the 
spines  of  a  porcupine  protect  their  owner  from  the 
attacks  of  soft-mouthed  animals,  offer  little  hindrance 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  some  of  which  prick  holes  in 
the  body  of  the  caterpillar  and  lay  their  eggs  there. 
Soon  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  resulting  larvae 
immediately  begin  to  feed  on  the  body  of  their  unwil- 
ling hosts,  who  of  course  promptly  die.  The  murder- 
ous little  grub  then  finishes  his  repast  at  leisure,  and 
starts  out  on  an  independent  career.  But  he  does  not 
get  far  before  he  is  attacked  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  his  mother  assailed  the  tussock  caterpillar.  No  less 
than  thirteen  species  of  minute  four-winged  insects 
are  on  the  lookout  for  him,  as  he  tries  to  creep  out 
of  the  skeleton  of  his  victim;  and  he  considers  himself 
lucky  if  an  egg  or  two  is  not  laid  in  his  own  hide.  If 
it  is,  he  promptly  succumbs  to  the  newly  hatched  sec- 
ondary larva,  who  cleans  him  out  with  the  skill  of  a 
faro  dealer.  But  the  cycle  of  conflict  and  slaughter 
is  not  yet  complete.  Two  species  of  still  smaller  in- 
sects are  on  the  look-out  for  just  such  a  place  as  the 
joints  of  his  scaly  armor  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs ;  and, 
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mite  as  he  is,  he  knows  enough  to  avoid  them  when- 
ever possible.  But  he  cannot  always  escape;  for  his 
enemies  are  as  watchful  as  an  old  hen  looking  for  a 
quiet  place  in  which  to  raise  her  brood.  If  he  does 
get  caught,  a  single  little  puncture  cuts  him  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  and  his  mother,  in  the  caverns  of 
the  bark  of  an  elm,  will  wait  for  him  in  vain.  Per- 
haps his  death  is  avenged  by  an  insect  still  smaller 
than  the  one  which  killed  him;  but  there  is  a  limit 
even  to  the  penetrative  power  of  the  best  microscope; 
and  if  he  has  an  avenger,  it  is  too  minute  for  us  to  see. 
It  is  an  interesting  finale  to  this  chapter  of  slaughter 
to  learn  that  at  least  eleven  species  of  insects  are  on 
the  look-out  for  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  every  part, 
even  to  the  unseen  claws,  teeth,  and  hair,  is  turned  to 
some  use  in  the  insect  economy,  just  as  is  done  on  a 
larger  scale  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards  and  slaughter 
pens. 

THE  Putnams  announce  among  their  forthcoming 
holiday  books,  Astoria:  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Washington 
Irving,  Tacoma  Edition,  in  two  volumes,  uniform  in 
style  with  the  previous  holiday  editions  of  Irving.  The 
edition  is  to  be  printed  from  new  plates  and  is  prom- 
ised to  be  the  most  sumptuous  presentation  of  As- 
toria ever  issued.  It  is  to  be  embellished  with 
borders  in  colors  specially  designed  by  Margaret  Arm- 
strong. The  photogravure  illustrations  have  been 
specially  prepared  by  the  well-known  artists,  R.  P. 
Zogbaum,  F.  S.  Church,  C.  Harry  Eaton,  J.  C.  Beard, 
and  others. 

SOME  instructive  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
weather  upon  vegetation  have  just  been  made  public 
in  a  lecture  to  an  English  naturalists'  society  by  Mr. 
John  Clayton.  The  effects  of  sunshine  are  of  special 
interest  to  Californians:  — 

Of  twelve  bean-plants,  as  like  as  possible  in  size  and 
health,  six  were  placed  in  the  ground  where  they  would 
catch  all  the  sunshine  of  the  day;  the  other  six  were 
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sheltered  by  a  boarding  which  effectually  prevented  any 
rays  from  falling  upon  them.  When  freshly  gathered 
in  October  the  weight  of  beans  and  pods  grown  in  sun- 
shine was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  case 
of  those  grown  in  the  shade  (99:29),  while  the  weight 
of  the  dry  beans  was  in  a  similar  proportion  (16:5). 
The  experiment  was  continued  in  succeeding  years. 
Thus  in  1892  the  fresh  weight  of  beans  and  pods  grown 
from  the  sunshine-grown  seeds  of  1891  was  half  as 
much  again,  as  in  the  case  of  plants  from  shade-grown 
seeds  —  all  being  grown  in  sunshine  and  under  pre- 
cisely similar  conditions  in  the  second  year.  In  the 
fourth  year  plants  with  an  exclusively  shady  ancestry 
produced  flowers,  but  failed  to  mature  fruit. 

If  such  striking  differences  are  possible  in  a  com- 
paratively sunless  climate  like  that  of  England,  how 
much  greater  would  they  be  in  a  land  of  perennial  sun- 
shine like  ours.  A  series  of  experiments  conducted  on 
similar  lines  at  some  of  our  numerous  experimental 
stations  would  have  more  than  a  scientific  value;  they 
would  serve  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  California 
climate  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  many  people  who  are 
not  convinced  except  by  the  cold  logic  of  figures. 


SURELY  the  old  saying  "of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end  "  is  receiving  fresh  exemplification  in 
these  days.  A  look  at  our  "  Books  Received"  column, 
which  however  covers  more  than  a  single  month  ow- 
ing to  the  crowding  of  previous  numbers,  amply 
proves  this.  And  the  beauty  of  the  situation  is  that 
this  great  mass  of  literature  is  not  trashy,  but  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  books  by  the  best  writers. 
Old  favorites  are  brought  out  anew,  glorified  by  the 
results  of  modern  art  processes  and  achievements  in 
typography  and  binding,  and  the  new  books  are 
largely  on  serious  subjects. 

CHAMPAGNIZEU  Milk.  "  M.  Cassius  has  patented  a 
process,"  says  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  7),  "for  the 
sterilization  of  all  fermentible  liquids  by  means  of 
compressed  oxygen.  To  sterilize  liquids  such  as  wine, 
milk,  beer,  liquors,  etc.,  it  suffices  to  subject  these 
liquids,  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  a  current  of  gaseous 
oxygen,  proportioning  the  volume  of  gas  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  [sterilized.  All  liquids 
thus  treated  can  be  preserved  indefinitely. 

"The  inventor  applies  this  process  to  milk,  which, 
according  to  him,  can  thus  be  kept  fresh  indefinitely; 
if  the  results  (correspond  with  the  inventor's  hopes 
the  discovery  is  a  valuable  one.  for  hitherto  the 
preservation  of  pure  milk  is  a  problem  that  has  been 
solved  very  imperfectly. 

"  In  any  case  the  process  enables  us  to  prepare  a 


very  healthful   and   agreeable  drink,  'champagnized' 
milk. 

"The  milk  to  be  champagnized  must  first  be 
skimmed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  clots  during  the 
process.  Then  the  necessary  sweetening  is  added, 
and  the  desired  flavor,  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  a 
closed  vessel.  The  sterilization  is  then  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  then  the 
champagnization  by  the  introduction  into  the  vessel 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  The 
drink  thus  prepared  is  extremely  refreshing,  healthful, 
and  of  an  exquisite  flavor,  and  adds  to  these  advan- 
tages that  of  keeping  fresh  indefinitely." 

Hygienic  Value  of  Singing. 

IN  a  recent  number  of  a  German  journal  devoted 
to  laryngology  Dr.  Earth  has  an  article  discussing  the 
utility  of  singing  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 
Every  bodily  organ  is  strengthened  by  exercise;  sing- 
ers exercise  their  lungs  more  than  other  people; 
therefore,  he  says,  we  find  that  singers  have  the 
strongest  and  soundest  lungs.  The  average  man  takes 
into  his  lungs  3,200  cubic  centimetres  of  air  at  a 
breath,  while  professional  singers  take  in  4.000  to 
5,000.  The  tenor  Gunz  was  able  to  fill  his  lungs  at 
one  gasp  with  air  enough  to  suffice  for  the  singing 
of  the  whole  of  Schumann's  song,  "The  Rose,  The 
Lily,"  and  one  of  the  old  Italian  sopranists  was  able 
to  trill  up  and  down  the  chromatic  scale  two  octaves 
in  one  breath. 

A  singer  not  only  supplies  his  lungs  with  more 
oxygen  than  other  persons  do,  but  he  subjects  the 
muscles  of  his  breathing  apparatus  to  a  course  of 
most  beneficial  gymastics.  Almost  all  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  chest  are  involved  in  these  gymnas- 
tics. The  habit  of  deep  breathing  cultivated  by 
singers  enlarges  the  chest  capacity  and  gives  to 
singers  that  erect  and  imposing  attitude  which  is  so 
desirable  and  so  much  admired.  The  ribs,  too,  are 
rendered  more  elastic,  and  singers-  do  not,  in  old  age, 
suffer  from  the  breathing  difficulties  to  which  others 
are  so  much  subject.  By  exercising  so  manv  muscles, 
singing  furthermore  improves  the  appetite,  most 
vocalists  being  noted  for  their  inclination  to  good 
meals.  The  nose  of  a  singer  js  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition  by  being  constantly  needed  for  breathing 
purposes,  the  injurious  mouth-breathing  so  much  in- 
dulged in  by  others  being  impossible  in  this  case. 
That  the  ear,  too,  is  cultivated,  need  not  be  added. 
In  short,  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  gymnastics  that 
exercises  and  benefits  so  many  organs  as  singing  does. 
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JIE  GAME  fish  to  be  de- 
scribed   in   this  article 
are,  the  tuna,  the  king 
salmon,  the  albicore,  the  yel- 
low tail,  the  black  bass,  or 
Jew    fish,   the    halibut,    the 
bonito,  and    the    barracuda. 
These  —  taken,  be   it  under- 
stood, with   rod  and  reel  — 
furnish  the  sportsman  a  max- 
imum of  entertainment.  Other 
fish,  smelt,  mackerel,  flounder, 
surf  fish,  rock  cod,  et  hoc  gen  UK 
omne,  present  claims  to  the  angler's  con- 
sideration, but  these  claims  will  find  due 
recognition  at  my  hands  elsewhere. 

I  am  aware  that  a  certain  prejudice  lurks 
in  the  hearts  of  fly-fishermen  against  those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  with  spoon,  jig, 
and  savory  sardine.  This  prejudice  I  shall 
endeavor  to  remove.  But  I  admit  frankly 
that  such  fly-fishing  as  may  be  found  in 
northern  California  and  British  Columbia, 
where  the  rivers,  cool  and  pellucid,  flow 
swiftly  through  primeval  forests,  where 
the  pine  and  the  hemlock  sigh  their  lullabies 
above  foaming  rapids,  where  a  stout  trout 
puts  to  the  proof  the  angler's  utmost  skill, 
where  the  fly  must  be  cast  with  fairy-like 
delicacy  and  precision, —  such  fly-fishing,  I 
emphatically  declare,  soars  into  the  empy- 
rean of  sport,  unrivaled,  unapproachable. 
But  the  cream  of  fly-fishing  can  be  skimmed 
but  by  few.  And  the  art  as  practised 
upon  most  of  the  lukewarm  streams  of 
Southern  California  is  bastard  and  degener- 
ate, exacting  neither  ability  nor  strategy. 
To  yank  troutlets  by  the  hundred  into  a 


barley  sack,  whether  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  may  tickle  the  taste  of  a  counter- 
jumper,  but  it  is  not  sport. 

Nor  is  it  sport  to  hire  a  power  launch 
and  a  boatman,  to  scour  up  and  down 
amongst  schools  of  yellow  tail,  bonito,  and 
barracuda,  with  twenty  hand  lines  out  astern, 
to  fill  barrels  with  fish  that  are  left  to  rot 
on  the  beach,  or  thrown  back,  dead,  into 
the  ocean,  to  stand  in  front  of  the  camera 
with  hecatombs  of  the  slain  behind  you, — 
silent  witnesses  of  your  shame  and  cruelty, 

—  this  is  not  sport,  nor  fun,  nor  folly,  but 
wanton  and  inexcusable  crime. 

And  this  crime,  beneath  the  aegis  of 
sport,  is  committed  daily,  nay  hourly,  at 
Santa  Catalina  island ! 

A  few  gentlemen  — the  gods  be  praised! 

—  insist  upon  and  practise  the  rigor  of  the 
game.     They  use  the  finest  lines,  the  light- 
est rods,  and  in  short,  give  their  quarry 
what  is  his  lawful  due  —  fair  play.     The 
strength  of  the  tackle  should  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  fish.  A  sportsman  will  approve 
the  golden  rule  of  a  "minute  to  the  pound." 
For  instance,  in  trolling  for  yellow  tail  the 
cuttyhunk   line   should  be  of  fifteen  ply; 
without  putting  undue  strain  upon  this  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  kill  a  fifteen  pound 
fish  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  a 
thirty  pounder,  in  like  manner,  would  keep 
one  busy  for  thirty  minutes.     Some  fish,  of 
course,  are  more  game  than  others,  but  the 
rule,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  holds  good. 
In  Florida,  fishing  for  tarpon,  the  man  who 
uses  a   line  heavier  than   sixteen  ply  is 
voted  a  pariah;   at  Catalina,   fishing  for 
tuna,  twenty-four  ply  line  has  alone  with- 
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stood  the  terrific  rushes  and  plunges  of  this 
prince  of  the  Pacific.  When  he  sounds  and 
sulks  he  must  be  lifted,  hence  the  necessity 
of  stout  tackle;  but  so  far,  only  fifteen  of 
these  giants  have  been  taken,  further  ex- 
perience may  modify  our  conclusions. 

The  first  tuna  killed  with  rod  and  reel 
was  taken  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Morehouse  of 
Pasadena,  last  summer.  This  season,  so 
far,  fourteen  have  come  to  the  gaff.  Mr. 
W.  Greer  Campbell,  an  enthusiastic  fisher- 
man, has  devoted  six  weeks  to  the  tuna,  and 
deservedly  holds  the  record.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell assured  me  that  the  tuna  is  a  gamer 
and  stronger  fish  than  the  tarpon.  The 
following  excerpt  from  an  article  written 
by  Professor  Charles  P.  Holder  for  the  Cox- 
•nwpolitan  magazine,  and  published  less  than 
eighteen  months  ago,  is  worth  quoting: — 

The  activity  of  the  tuna  is  only  comparable  to  the 
tarpon.  I  have  seen  them  leap  ten  or  fifteen  feet  into 
the  air,  while  they  have  been  known  to  jump  over  the 
boats  in  pursuit  of  them.  Sportsmen  from  the  East 
have  devoted  weeks  to  this  fish,  hoping  to  win  fame 
and  honor  by  taking  one  on  the  rod,  but  so  far  the 
tuna  has  harvested  the  rods,  reels,  and  lines,  and  is 
still  master  of  the  situation. 

My  brother  and  I  fished  patiently  for  this 
high  muck-a-muck  of  the  mackerel  tribe, 
and  lost  many  sets  of  hooks,  much  line,  and 
some  solid  flesh.  Finally,  using  the  same 
rod  and  reel  that  had  done  such  effective 
work  in  Mr.  Campbell's  hands,  and  in  the 
company  of  James  Gardner,  Mr.  Campbell's 
boatman,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  a  tuna  to 
the  gaff  that  scaled  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  fish  was  on  for  one  hour 
and  five  minutes.  During  that  time  he 
never  rested  once, — nor  did  I.  He  taxed 
all  my  powers  of  endurance;  he  rushed  here 
and  there  with  the  speed  and  strength  of 
a  wild  Texan  steer;  he  sounded  and  sulked; 
he  charged  us  again  and  again;  he  broke 
water;  and  he  died  like  a  true  gladiator, 
when  he  was  unable  to  strike  another  blow 
for  freedom! 

I  watched  an  Homeric  struggle  between 
another  titan  and  Mr.  Morehouse,  a  fight 
that  lasted  four  hours  and  a  half.  The 
fish  had  distinctly  the  best  of  it  from  first 
to  last,  and  when  the  line  parted  left  his 
opponent  hors  tie  combat.  My  brother  Guy 
fought  a  tuna  for  three  hours  and  a  half, 
and  lost  him  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
gaffing.  This  gallant  fish  towed  the  boat, 
at  a  conservative  estimate,  at  least  eight  or 
nine,  miles'.  Jim,  who  is  a  member  of  the 


Ananias  Club,  says  fifteen  miles.  He  was 
hooked  in  Avalon  harbor;  he  towed  the  boat 
to  Banning  bay  and  back;  thence  to  the 
farther  point  of  Pebbly  beach  and  back; 
then  he  put  bravely  to  sea.  When  the  line 
broke  we  hastened  to  our  breakfast  as  fast 
as  the  launch  could  go,  but  we  were  fifty- 
five  minutes  in  reaching  our  moorings! 

You  fish  for  tarpon  at  anchor,  the  bait 
resting  upon  the  bottom ;  you  troll  for  tuna 
at  full  speed,  sitting  in  a  boat  towed  by  a 
launch.  When  the  fish  strikes,  the  boat- 
man lets  go  of  the  painter  and  seizes  the 
oars;  upon  his  promptness  and  skill  hang 
success  and  failure.  If  he  can  stop  his  boat 
and  set  her  going  in  the  wake  of  the  tuna 
before  your  line  has  run  out,  if  —  this  feat 
being  successfully  accomplished  —  he  never 
once  relaxes  his  vigilance,  if,  in  a  word,  he 
does  his  part  as  boatman  effectively  and 
coolly,  and  if  you,  on  the  other  hand,  thor- 
oughly understand  your  business  and  can 
estimate  justly  the  strength  of  your  tackle, 
then,  even  then,  the  chances  of  bringing 
the  quarry  to  the  steel  are  against  you. 

Tuna  may  be  caught  at  Catalina  (possibly 
elsewhere,  but  I  can  obtain  no  reliable  in- 
formation upon  this  point)  from  May  to 
November,  but  Mr.  Campbell  considers  June 
the  best  month.  They  feed  voraciously  upon 
flying  fish,  driving  them,  as  do  the  seals,  into 
small  bays  and  inlets.  And  the  authorities 
agree  that  it  is  prudent  to  fish  for  tuna  as 
near  the  kelp  as  possible,  in  shallow  water. 
Hooked  in  deep  water,  he  may  sound  at 
once,  and  then  nothing  finer  than  a  ship's 
cable  would  suffice  to  stop  him.  Unlike  the 
monstrous  Jew  fish,  he  loves  blue  water, 
and  as  a  rule  puts  to  sea  as  soon  as  he  feels 
the  barb.  If,  unhappily,  he  should  seek 
sanctuary  in  the  kelp,  the  line  must  break. 
The  bait  used  is  a  flying  fish  about  fourteen 
inches  long.  A  stout  hook  pierces  the  head, 
another,  attached  to  the  first  with  piano 
wire,  is  sewn  to  the  belly;  a  trace  of  wire  a 
yard  long  and  a  stout  brass  swivel  complete 
the  lure,  which  should  be  attached  to  the 
line  by  means  of  a  clove  hitch  and  a  bow- 
line. Piano  wire  rusts  rapidly  in  salt  water, 
the  prudent  sportsman,  therefore,  will  buy 
vaseline  and  see  personally  that  it  is  liber- 
ally used.  By  this  means  a  catastrophe 
may  be  avoided.  These  hooks  are  provided 
by  James  Gardner. 

The  rods,  reels,  and  lines,  must  be  of  su- 
perlative quality.  A  ten-ounce  split  bam- 
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boo  rod  should  be  bound  with  whipcord  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  tip,  the  reel  —  an 
Edwin  Vom  Hof e  reel  is  the  best  —  should 
hold  three  hundred  yards  of  wet  line,  and 
the  line  must  be  reeled  on  wet.  Dry 
line,  moistened  by  the  impact  of  wet  line, 
is  likely  to  expand  at  a  critical  moment, 
and  thereby  clog  disastrously  the  reel's 
action. 

The  tuna  feeds  early  and  late,  but  so  far 
nearly  all  the  fish  have  been  hooked  be- 
tween four  and  five  A.  M.  The  boatman's 
charges  are  reasonable.  Four  dollars  will 
cover  a  single  expedition:  two  dollars  and 


a  half  to  the  owner  of  the  launch,  one'dol- 
lar  and  a  half  to  the  boatman. 

The  illustration  gives  no  idea  of  the'tuna's 
superlative  beauty.  He  belongs  to  the 
mackerel  family  —  no  handsomer  fish  can 
be  found  —  and  wears  its  blue  and  silver 
livery.  Freshly  killed,  he  gleams  with  an 
iridescence  that  may  be  compared  to  the 
sheen  of  mother  of  pearl,  or  abalone  shell. 
The  scales  are  beneath  the  outer  skin,  and 
the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins  are  provided 
with  wondrous  sheaths.  For  speed,  strength, 
and  comeliness,  he  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  king  salmon  stands  next  to  the  tuna 
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in  my  affections,  and  may  be  taken  with  rod 
and  reel  in  a  dozen  different  localities  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  seldom  south  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Monterey  bay  is  a  famous  hunt- 
ing ground.  At  Santa  Cruz  are  found  boat- 
men, tackle,  bait,  and  in  the  season,  dozens 
of  enthusiastic  fishermen.  My  brothers  and 
I  have  caught  numbers  of  these  fine  fish  off 
Port  Harford.  They  vary  in  size  from 
eighteen  to  forty  pounds.  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  I  believe,  holds  the  record  with  a 
monster  of  seventy  pounds  taken  with  rod 
and  reel  last  year  at  the  mouth  of  the  Camp- 
bell river.  A  cast  of  this  salmon  can  be 
seen  in  the  museum  at  Victoria,  and  no  less 
august  a  paper  than  the  Sji-rtnim-  chronicled 
its  capture. 

The  bait  is  a  fresh  sardine,  or  failing 


that,  a  large  spoon.  The  rod  should  be 
light,  stiff,  and  not  too  short;  the  reel 
should  hold  not  less  than  five  hundred  feet 
of  fifteen  ply  cuttyhunk  line.  The  author- 
ities disagree  as  to  the  use  of  a  sinker,  but 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  I  use  a  light 
sinker,  and  instruct  my  boatman  to  pull 
slowly  in  and  around  the  schools  of  sardines, 
herrings,  and  anchovies,  upon  which  the 
salmon  feed.  Failing  in  these  tactics  I 
have  substituted  a  heavier  sinker,  and  trolled 
lii-liiii-  the  schools  of  bait;  the  salmon  have 
then  bitten  freely.  Of  their  comings  and 
goings  knoweth  no  man  with  certainty. 
December,  January,  February,  and  March, 
are  the  best  months,  but,  like  wapiti, 
they  shift  their  quarters  with  exasperating 
swiftness.  Instruct  your  boatman  to  wire 
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you  the  news  of  their  advent,  and  lose  not 
a  moment  in  taking  the  next  train  to  the 
fishing  ground. 

I  think  sea  salmon  fishing  is  especially  to 
be  commended  because  the  fish  visits  this 
State  during  the  dullest  season  of  the  year. 
(I  speak,  of  course,  from  a  sportsman's 
point  of  view.)  And  they  bite  freely  dur- 
ing the  day.  Early  rising  is  quite  unne- 
cessary. Moreover,  the  hills  and  vales  of 
California  are  wearing  Spring's  mantle; 
even  in  December  the  bleak,  brown  slopes  of 
the  Coast  range  begin  to  glow  with  tender 
tints,  and  the  turbulent  trade  winds  are 


mark  the  superb  proportions  that  are  his 
insignia  of  royalty.  Light  corruscates  from 
his  silvery  scales  as  from  a  Golconda  dia- 
mond. He  looks  what  he  is  —  a  king. 

I  leave  His  Majesty  with  reluctance,  and 
turn  to  my  friend  the  yellow  tail,  sometimes 
called  the  white  salmon.  To  the  salmon, 
however,  he  is  not  even  of  kin.  He  be- 
longs, strangely  enough,  to  the  pompanos 
(these  delicious  fish  are  esteemed  by  epi- 
cures an  extraordinary  delicacy),  to  the 
c.aranyitlii',  and  his  particular  style  and  title 
is  Seriola  donalis.  Until  quite  recently  this 
handsome  fellow  was  not  found  north  of 
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raging  elsewhere.  Upon  land  and  sea 
lies  the  promise  of  peace  and  plenty,  and 
the  charm  of  this  Fruhlingslietl  cannot  be 
set  down  in  crude  printer's  ink. 

The  salmon  makes  a  game  fight,  but  he 
must  miss  the  ice-cold  waters  of  his  north- 
ern home.  His  first  rush  is  not  always  the 
worst.  Sometimes  he  comes  like  a  lamb  to 
the  steel,  but  at  sight  of  it  sounds  with  the 
speed  of  a  stone  dropped  into  a  well.  He 
is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  hammering  a 
line.  In  the  clear  waters  of  the  bay  where 
I  fish  you  may  see  him,  deep  down,  shaking 
his  thoroughbred  head  and  striking  the  line 
with  his  tail.  As  he  nears  the  surface  you 


Point  Conception,  but  of  late  large  catches 
have  been  made  in  Monterey  bay.  I  have 
caught  them  off  Pismo  wharf  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  but  Catalina  island  is  their 
home.  Here  they  may  be  taken  with  rod 
and  reel  for  nine  months  in  the  year  — 
from  April  to  December,  and  taken  by  the 
score! 

The  yellow  tail  is  stronger  and  speedier 
than  the  salmon,  but  he  has  a  plebeian  love 
of  kelp,  and  is  tricky  as  any  street  Arab.  No 
spoon  with  seductive  shimmer  will  tempt 
the  Beau  Brummel  of  Catalina.  He  turns 
aside  from  smelt  and  sardine  if  they  swim 
ever  so  slightly  askew,  and  he  seldom  swal- 
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lows  tainted  bait  —  unless  cast  to  the  void 
as  chum,  when  he  proves  himself  less  par- 
ticular than  a  turkey  buzzard.  If  he  dis- 
approves the  lure  he  is  apt  to  rub  himself 
contemptuously  against  it,  with  results  that 
(to  him)  must  prove  amazing.  Many  foul- 
hooked  fish  are  caught  thus. 

You  troll  for  this  dandy,  sitting  comfort- 
ably in  a  chair  facing  the  stern  sheets,  and- 
the  boatman  who  knows  his  business  will 
use  plenty  of  chum  and  row  around,  not 
through,  the  schools  of  fish.  At  Catalina, 
James  Gardner,  Arnold  Hotson,  William 
Sarnow,  Harry  Elms,  and  Mexican  Joe,  have 
studied  carefully  the  habits  Of  the  yellow 
tail;  a  blank  day  with  any  of  these  men  in 
the  boat  is  almost  impossible.  Out  of  one 
school  it  is  not  uncommon  to  take  half  a 
dozen  fish. 

The  wise  man  hugs  the  kelp  forests,  but 
keeps  an  eye  to  seaward,  for  the  presence 
of  a  school  of  yellow  tail  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. As  soon  as  the  fish  strikes,  the  boat- 
man must  pull  from  the  shore,  even  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  the  line.  For  this  reason 
slightly  stouter  tackle  than  that  used  for 
salmon  is  necessary.  The  first  rush  is 
always  magnificent,  and  the  reel  sings 
shrilly,  high  up  in  alt.  1  myself  use  a 
twelve-foot  rod,  light  and  flexible,  that  de- 
scribes under  pressure  the  most  enchanting 
parabola.  The  rods  sold  as  yellow  tail  rods 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  would 
serve  excellently  well  as  gaff  handles,  but 
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they  are  poles,  nothing  more  nor  less,  and 
most  singularly  ill-adapted  to  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put.  They  are  so  short  and 
stiff  that  a  fish  smartly  turning  will  snap  a 
twenty-four  ply  line  as  if  it  were  thread.  I 
believe  my  rod  was  the  longest  ever  seen 
upon  Avalon  beach,  but  many  good  sports- 
men expressed  approval  of  it.  My  brother 
used  a  light  lance-wood  rod,  some  nine  feet 
long,  which  was  inexpensive  and  effective. 
Yellow  tail  tackle  —  rods,  reels,  lines,  and 
hooks  —  can  be  bought  in  Avalon.  No  first 
class  articles,  however,  are  kept  in  stock. 
These  fish  vary  greatly  in  weight,  run- 
ning from  fifteen  to  sixty  and  even  seventy 
pounds.  We  used  eighteen-ply  line,  but  fif- 
teen, I  am  convinced,  is  the  sportsman's 
size,  and  of  this  five  hundred  feet  is  amply 
sufficient.  After  the  first  mad  rush  the  fish 
generally  heads  toward  the  boat;  you  think 
he  is  off  the  hook,  but  are  soon  most  agree- 
ably undeceived.  As  a  rule,  he  resorts  im- 
mediately to  sounding  and  sulking.  Under 
firm  pressure  he  will  surface,  and  sound 
again,  repeating  these  tactics  till  he  has 
exhausted  both  himself  and  you.  So  sav- 
agely does  he  sound  that  most  fishermen 
wear  a  specially  constructed  belt,  an  ab- 
dominal protector  that  holds  securely  the 
butt  of  the  rod.  I  prefer,  personally,  to 
fish  for  yellow  tail  as  one  must,  willy-nilly, 
fish  for  tuna, — with  the  butt  beneath  my 
right  knee,  and  firmly  grasped  there,  and 
the  point  of  the  rod  above  the  starboard 
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quarter  of  the  boat.  The  left  leg,  over 
which  the  rod  passes,  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage as  a  lever,  and  both  hands  can  thus 
be  devoted  to  the  reel. 

At  times  the  yellow  tail  may  be  taken 
at  the  Isthmus  by  casting  from  the  shore. 
The  water  is  shallow  and  free  from  kelp, 
and  the  'fun  fast  and  furious.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Isthmus  is  fifteen  miles  from 
Avalon,  and  the  prospects  of  sport  are  pre- 
carious. When  the  fishermen  draw  their 
seines  the  yellow  tail  follow  the  small  fry 
into  the  shallow  water,  driving  them  ashore, 
thus  supplying  the  angler  with  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  bait.  Unless  you  actually 
see  your  quarry,  casting  at  the  Isthmus  is 
labor  wasted. 

In  trolling  for  yellow  tail  the  bait  should 
swim,  not  spin,  at  least  thirty  yards  behind 
the  boat.  Authorities  disagree  upon  the 
nice  question  of  giving  the  fish  the  butt 
when  he  strikes.  Tweedledum  says  "  Sock 
it  to  him ! "  Tweedledee  asserts  that  the 
handsome  knave  will  hook  himself  more 
surely  if  not  interfered  with.  Personally,  I 
side  with  Tweedledum.  Early  in  the  sea- 
son, certainly  to  the  end  of  July,  the  best 
grounds  are  to  be  found  between  Jew- 
fish  point  and  Church  rocks.  After  the 
first  of  August  the  largest  catches  are 
made  between  Lone  Point  and  the  Isthmus. 
The  amateur  will  be  guided  in  such  matters 
by  the  professional  experience  of  his  boat- 
man. 

The  sea-bass  affords  capital  sport,  but  he 
is  not  to  be  taken  at  Catalina  after  the 


middle  of  July.  Later  he  may  be  found 
farther  north;  as  I  write  (August  llth)  the 
waters  of  Port  Harford  bay  are  swarming 
with  these  fish.  They  are  caught  in  nets 
at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  in 
different  localities.  At  Catalina  they  begin 
to  bite  freely  about  the  middle  of  April. 
You  must  troll  for  them  with  a  big  smelt 
as  a  lure,  and  a  fifty  pounder  will  give  you 
a  hard  fight.  Yellow  tail  tackle  should  be 
used,  and  a  short  rod.  I  emphasize  this, 
because  the  sea-bass  is  a  sounder  and  sulker, 
and  must  be  pumped  to  the  surface  again 
and  again.  He  combines  in  his  handsome 
person  the  beauty  of  salmon  and  yellow- 
tail,  possessing  the  silvery  scales  of  the 
former  and  the  golden  iridescence  of  the 
latter.  A  certain  coarseness  mars  his  ap- 
pearance; he  lacks  the  quality  of  salmon, 
and  sometimes  he  plays  the  poltroon  and 
comes  sluggishly  to  the  gaff. 

The  albicore  may  be  taken  with  rod  and 
reel  at  Catalina  throughout  the  year,  but 
you  cannot  make  certain  of  his  capture  at 
any  time.  He  likes  plenty  of  chum,  and 
the  best  lure  is  a  mackerel  or  a  flying  fish. 
He  is  a  tuna  ?'/<  parro,  and  knows  all  the 
tricks  of  his  tribe.  In  weight  he  ranges 
from  forty  to  seventy  pounds;  he  loves  blue 
water  and  plenty  of  company;  he  is  frolic- 
some as  a  kitten,  strong  as  a  tiger-cat,  and 
a  voracious  glutton. 

His  first  cousin,  the  bonito,  worthily  sus- 
tains the  family  traditions  as  a  fighter  and 
a  dandy.  He  is  no  sulker,  and  taken  with 
an  eight-ounce  rod  and  trout-tackle,  affords 
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glorious  sport.  His  rushes  to  and  fro  are 
positively  bewildering  to  the  most  experi- 
enced angler,  and  you  are  never  certain  of 
him  till  he  strikes  his  own  death  knell  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He  may  be  hooked 
with  jig,  spoon,  dead  or  live  bait,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
between  Point  Conception  and  San  Diego. 
My  brothers  and  I  have  caught  them  at 
Port  Harford  and  Pismo  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November. 

These  fish,  like  all  mackerel,  run  in 
schools,  and  may  be  coralled,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  abundant  use  of  chum.  I  commend 
casting  for  them  from  the  stern  of  a  boat, 
and  a  small  mackerel  spinner  is  a  most 
deadly  lure;  if  this  fails,  a  sardine  or  an- 
chovy may  succeed. 

I  must  emphasize  even  <i(/  nauseam,  the 
necessity  of  employing  light  tackle  when 
fishing  for  bonito.  At  Catalina,  yellow  tail 
rods  and  lines  are  generally  used  even  by 
sportsmen.  The  fish  are  mercilessly  reeled 
in,  knocked  on  the  head,  and  ultimately 
thrown  away  as  refuse.  Stout  cuttyhunk 
line  is  about  as  well  adapted  to  play  an 
eight-pound  fish,  as  an  elephant  gun  would 
be  to  kill  a  quail  on  the  wing.  Bonito, 
moreover,  should  be  salted  and  smoked; 
their  bellies,  delicately  broiled,  make  a 
breakfast  dish  fit  to  set  before  Lucullus. 

To  the  halibut  I  am  under  obligations  for 
many  hours  of  excellent  entertainment. 
He  is  not  an  aristocrat  either  in  appearance 
or  by  birth,  but  he  is  a  fighter,  strong  and 
speedy,  and  a  heavy-weight  withal.  At 
Port  Harford,  during  the  late  summer  and 
fall,  he  may  be  taken  with  spoon,  or  dead 
bait.  A  heavy  sinker  must  be  used,  as 
this  fellow  feeds  on  or  near  the  bottom, 
and  your  boatman  must  be  instructed  to 
row  slowly  and  hug  the  shore.  The  fish 
strikes  vigorously,  stampedes  with  terror 
when  he  feels  the  barb,  but  soon  tires.  My 
heaviest  halibut  scaled  twenty-eight  pounds; 
but  fish  weighing  several  hundred  pounds 
are  often  taken  with  hand  lines!  They  are 
found  anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  sel- 
dom linger  long  in  the  same  place.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  studied  their  habits,  says 
they  bite  most  freely  when  the  water  is 
clear,  and  as  the  tide  begins  to  flow.  This 
has  been  our  experience. 

The  barracuda  comes  last  but  one,  and, 
like  the  bonito,  merits  better  treatment 
than  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  sports- 


men. At  Catalina,  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  these  fish  are  slaugh- 
tered by  the  thousand.  The  power-launches, 
at  times,  are  nothing  else  but  shambles 
reeking  with  blood  and  slime;  the  stands  of 
the  boatmen  hang  heavy  with  them  every 
evening;  and  the  importunate  photographer 
drives  a  roaring  trade. 

The  barracuda  seldom  weighs  more  than 
ten  pounds,  and  affords  fair  sport  if  taken 
with  light  tackle.  Any  lure  will  serve,  if 
he  be  biting,  but  he  is  an  expert  at  disgor- 
ging. You  will  know  him  long  before  you 
see  his  lithe,  sinuous  body  by  reason  of  his 
arrowy  rushes  and  habit  of  shaking  the 
hook.  He  seldom  sounds,  and  never  sulks, 
but  easily  tires.  I  have  seen  millions  of 
these  fish,  lying  together,  packed  like  sar- 
dines, side  by  side,  motionless,  and  deep 
down.  At  these  times  they  never  feed. 
Again  I  have  seen  them  playing  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  lashing  the  summer 
seas  into  foam,  too  busily  employed  to 
make  way  for  launch  or  row-boat  and  fall- 
ing, of  course,  an  easy  prey  to  both. 

The  black  bass,  Stereolepis  gigas,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, not  often  caught  north  of  Point  Con- 
ception. He  is  a  huge  beast  as  truly  peas- 
ant as  the  tuna  is  prince, —  coarse,  ugly, 
strong,  and  obstinate.  He  feeds  in  or  near 
the  kelp,  and  is  a  lover  of  carrion,  particu- 
larly the  red  flesh  of  tuna  or  albicore.  But 
the  bonne  bouche  that  he  prefers  to  aught 
else  is  a  live  white  fish  or  rock  bass,  care- 
fully hooked  below  the  dorsal  fin.  Mr.  S. 
M.  Beard,  so  I  understand,  was  first  man  to 
capture  this  monster  with  rod  and  reel.  In 
a  number  of  Outlay,  —  which  I  regret  to 
say  I  have  been  unable  to  procure, —  Mr. 
Beard  has  described  the  fight,  which  lasted 
many  hours.  The  fish  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds. 

The  two  bass  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  were  caught  by  me  on  a  hand 
line.  I  fished  for  two  days —  eight  hours  a 
day  —  anchored  off  Silver  canon,  Catalina 
island,  in  a  ground  swell  that  exacted 
tribute  from  a  boatman  who  had  served  a 
sixteen  years'  apprenticeship  to  Neptune;  I 
held  in  hand  my  rod,  with  tuna  reel  and 
line  attached,  but  had  not  a  single  strike. 
However,  even  with  hand  lines,  black  bass- 
fishing  is  exciting  and  not  without  a  leaven 
of  danger.  Wo  to  the  wight  who  fights 
the  Jew  fish  without  gloves!  I  have  seen 
scars  that  attest  the  Sheeny's  strength  and 
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the  angler's  carelessness;  a  finger  might 
easily  be  lost  in  such  an  encounter. 

This  fellow  approaches  the  bait  with  gut- 
ter-bred caution  and  suspicion,  and  bears  it 
hence  ready  to  drop  it  at  an  instant's  no- 
tice. The  fisherman  feels  but  a  gentle  nib- 
ble, and  allows  the  line  to  slip  through  his 
fingers.  When  six  feet  of  it  are  gone,  he 
stands  up,  and  strikes!  The  massive  hook 
must  be  driven  home  into  a  jaw  that  is 
hard  and  tough  as  sole  leather.  Then  the 
monster  flies  kelpward,  and  must  be  turned 
if  possible.  He  shows  fair  speed,  but  is  a 
sluggard  compared  to  the  tuna;  the  one  is 
a  tiger,  the  other  a  hippopotamus.  None 
the  less  he  tugs  and  strains  with  right  good 
will,  putting  your  biceps  and  triceps  to  the 
proof.  Give  him  slack  and  he  escapes;  no 
fish  that  swims  can  rid  himself  of  a  hook 
with  greater  ease  than  he.  Finally,  the 
steady  strain  tells  upon  his  craven  spirit, 
and  he  floats  passively  to  his  death.  As  he 
lies  alongside  a  stringer  is  passed  through 
his  gills  and  out  of  his  mouth  and  the  ends 
made  fast  to  the  ring  in  the  stern  sheets  of 
the  boat.  Then  the  boatman  dispatches 
him  with  a  single  thrust  of  a  keen  knife. 


Dying,  he  manifests  those  vast  muscular 
forces  that  properly  exercised  would  have 
given  him  life  and  freedom.  With  his 
broad  tail  he  churns  the  water  into  foam, 
with  every  roll  of  his  gigantic  body  he 
threatens  to  overturn  the  boat.  It  is  mag- 
nificent, but  it  is  not  sport! 

My  largest  black  bass  weighed  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds. 

The  charm  of  sea-fishing  is  cumulative. 
Apart  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  sport 
itself,  and  above  it,  is  the  mysterious  spell 
of  ocean  of  which  so  many  men,  from 
Ulysses  to  Louis  Stevenson,  have  testified. 
And  here,  in  Southern  California,  where 
winds  blow  but  blithely  and  storms  are  not, 
who  can  resist  the  sweet  voice  of  the 
Pacific?  To  those  who  live  upon  the  sea- 
board she  calls  night  and  day,  in  simple  lan- 
guage that  needs  no  interpreter.  To  the 
sportsman  she  promises  much  goodly  enter- 
tainment and  exercise;  to  women  and  chil- 
dren she  warbles  joyously  of  health  and 
happiness;  to  the  weary  bread-winner  she 
whispers  — REST. 

Yet  how  few  of  us  give  ear! 


TO   SANTA   CATALINA 


""PHOU  art  a  summer  isle, —  Muse,  sing  of  thee; — 
To  thy  mosaic  drifts  the  feathered  moss 
From  deep  sea  gardens,  where  the  dark  waves  toss. 
Fair  Catalina,  gem  that  lights  our  sea, 
Low  by  blue  waters  thy  green  valleys  be: — 

Where  the  huge  bulk  of  monster  swims  across, 
Thy  breakers  moan  continually  of  loss, 
Yet  thou  art  girt  in  bold  security! 

Here,  where  we  stand,  the  wild  wave  has  its  way, 
Here,  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  play 
At  morn  and  eve.     There  moves  the  stately  ship, 
With  white  sails  spread,  along  that  far  blue  strip 
We  call  the  horizon,  and  wide  wings  soar 
To  yon  steep  crag,  which  sentinels  the  shore. 


Sylvia  Lawxon  Covey. 
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"GOOD  OLD  NED" 


A  HYMENEAL   MOSAIC 


A  WEDDING    TRIP    ON    THE    CUESTA    GRADE 


BY  JAMES  HOWARD  BRIDGE 


"M"ED'S  courtship  did  not  begin  auspi- 
ciously; and  the  reason  was  this:  He 
had  come  into  town  on  horseback,  and  by 
some  oversight  had  got  the  various  parts  of 
his  costume  badly  mixed  in  regard  to  color. 
His  riding-breeches  were  white,  leggins 
straw-colored,  coat  rusty  brown,  and  his 
scarf  was  our  polo  colors  —  bright  blue  with 
orange  bands.  I  've  forgotten  whether  he 
wore  his  sombrero  or  a  colored  cricketing 
cap.  He  was  capable  of  either  eccentricity 
—  or  both,  if  that  had  been  within  the  phys- 
ical possibilities.  The  general  effect  was  to 
enhance  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  riding- 
breeches.  If  he  had  remained  in  the  saddle, 
the  queer  combination  would  have  attracted 
little  attention;  for  our  townfolk  were  get- 
ting used  to  the  bizarre  fashions  in  favor 
with  the  wandering  Britons  who  lived  on 
neighboring  ranches.  But  as  Ned  rode  down 
the  main  street,  he  caught  sight  of  Clemen- 
tine herself,  walking  with  her  somewhat 
prim  papa.  So  leaving  his  horse  at  a  con- 
venient livery  stable,  he  hastened  to  join 
them;  and  thus  they  passed  down  the  street. 

Ned  of  course  was  as  happy  as  the  be- 
loved one's  proximity  could  make  him;  but 
his  companions  had  misgivings.  For,  as 
they  proceeded,  the  young  lady  and  her 
father  became  unpleasantly  conscious  of 
certain  misconceptions  entertained  by  the 
youth  of  the  town  concerning  the  real 
character  of  Ned's  riding-breeches.  The 
California  gamins,  unused  to  such  gear, — 
at  any  rate  on  the  sidewalks, —  thought  the 
gallant  Ned  had  lost  his  outer  nether  gar- 
ments, and  was  unconscious  of  his  loss.  So 
they  followed  him  and  politely  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  his  supposed  misfortune;  and  as  he 
was  too  happy  to  notice  a  little  thing  like 
that,  they  became  noisily  iterative. 

Ned's  companions  pretended  not  to  hear 
as  long  as  was  possible;  but  as  each  "  Say, 
Mister,  you  've  lost,  etc.,  etc.,"  grew  more 
definite  in  description,  they  suddenly  found 
they  had  business,  one  in  a  drug-store  and 
the  other  in  a  hardware  shop.  And  that 
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was  the  beginning  of  it,  though  of  course 
Ned  did  n't  know. 

Some  time  after  this,  Ned  consulted  Hor- 
ace and  me  about  his  wooing,  just  as  he  did 
when  one  of  his  horses  had  pink-eye  or  the 
bots;  there  was  no  embarrassing  preamble. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  get  any  forrader  with 
Clementine,"  he  said  in  the  vernacular. 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  loves  me." 

"  How  far  have  you  got? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " —  with  a  suspicion 
of  embarrassment. 

"  Have  you  kissed  her?  "  Horace  calmly 
pushed  the  tobacco  home  in  his  pipe. 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  The  incipient  em- 
barrassment was  engulfed  in  dismay. 

"Squeezed  her  hand?" 

"  Yes,—  that  is,—  tried  to." 

"What  happened?" 

"  Only  got  two  fingers." 

"  And  that  marks  the  extent  of  your  ad- 
vance?" 

"Yes, —  so  far  as  I  know." 

"Well,  would  you  like  us  to  go  round 
with  you  when  you  call?" 

"  N-no,  not  exactly."  Ned  knew  Horace 
too  well  to  give  a  chance  like  that. 

"What  then?" 

"  You  might  advise  me  what  to  do  next." 

"  Could  n't  possiby,  with  nothing  in  evi- 
dence but  two  fingers.  You  see,  it  would 
be  different  if  I  'd  had  hold  of  them  myself, 
but— 

"  0,  be  serious." 

"  I  agree  with  Horace,"  I  said.  "  One  of 
us  ought  to  go  with  you  to  look  the  ground 
over." 

"  Yes,  to  get  a  map  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, so  to  speak."  Horace  puffed  placidly 
at  his  pipe,  and  yielded  nothing  to  Ned's 
suspicious  glance. 

"  When  do  you  make  your  next  —  trip?  " 
As  I  hesitated  for  the  word,  Horace  sug- 
gested "attack." 

"  Well,  I  had  some  idea  of  going  tonight, 
—  if  you  fellows  could  put  me  up  to  some- 
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thing."  Ned  was  visibly  taking  heart, —  a 
fact  so  complimentary,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  that  I  became  really  anx- 
ious to  help  the  old  chap. 

"  You  may  as  well  go  at  once  then,"  said 
Horace, —  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  got  some  of  us  at  work  —  at  something, 
—  and  he  turned  away  to  the  piano  and 
started  the  Marionettes'  Funeral  March. 

On  our  way  to  the  Clementine  dove-cot,  I 
discovered  that  Ned's  chief  difficulty  was  a 
physical  and  conversational  aloofness  with 
which  she  stood  him  off;  she  always  sat  as 
far  from  him  as  was  possible  in  the  some- 
what restricted  space  of  the  front  parlor, 
and  then  talked  over  his  head  on  Schopen- 
hauer, or  the  Hegelian  system,  or  other 
abstruse  and  uncomfortable  things.  Ned's 
philosophy  was  practical,  and  was  bounded 
by  the  needs  of  his  daily  life  on  a  ranch. 
On  the  pip  in  fowl,  or  the  measles  in  pigs, 
he  was  an  authority;  and  with  encourage- 
ment, was  capable  of  more  than  ordinary 
eloquence  on  these  and  kindred  topics. 
And  although  he  had  hitherto  failed  to 
arouse  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in  Clem- 
entine, he  rightly  held  that  this  sort  of 
learning  was  miles  above  the  torturing  ab- 
stractions which  she  so  dearly  loved. 

Clementine  permitted  us  to  wait  in  the 
parlor — Ned's  holy  of  holies — while  she 
attended  to  something  that  might  perhaps 
have  waited  more  patiently  than  we;  but  it 
aided  my  design  of  a  reconnaissance,  and  be- 
fore she  appeared  I  had  made  the  most 
effective  disposition  of  my  forces.  Ned  I 
placed  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  him  the  album. 

"  While  I  hold  the  conversation  to  earth," 
I  said,  "you  will  display  a  nattering  inter- 
est in  the  family  portraits;  and  if  you 
are  as  clever  as  I  think  you  are," —  this 
to  encourage  and  brace  him  up,  —  "you  will 
soon  have  her  alongside  of  you  on  the  sofa, 
explaining  family  characteristics  and  the 
peculiarities  of  friends.  And  if  so  much 
as  a  finger  strays  your  way,  even  with  the 
friendliest  intent,  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
capture  that  finger  and  hold  it  in  spite  of 
everything  until  it  is  exchanged  for  the 
hostage  of  her  whole  hand.  You  under- 
stand?" 

"  Yes,"  responded  Ned  dubiously,  as  the 
enemy  —  I  mean  young  lady  —  swept  into 
the  room. 

There  was  considerable  maneuvering 
about  the  field, — "  sparring  for  wind,"  Hor- 


ace afterwards  called  it, —  before  we  got 
within  striking  distance;  but  the  campaign 
was  well  planned  and  we  finally  got  her  on 
the  sofa  at  Ned's  side.  As  the  unsuspect- 
ing finger  strayed  over  the  album  to  point 
out  some  atavistic  lineament,  I  discreetly 
turned  to  study  the  engravings  on  the  wall. 
There  was  a  tussle  which  I  could  hear;  but 
emboldened  by  the  consciousness  of  a  friend 
within  call,  Ned  held  on  with  praiseworthy 
energy.  When  at  last  I  turned,  and  Clem- 
entine saw  that  I  saw,  the  breach  in  the 
ememy's  walls  was  too  conspicuous  for  her 
to  pretend  that  the  continuity  of  her  de- 
fenses was  unimpaired.  And  when  I  apolo- 
getically withdrew,  as  though  I  had  sud- 
denly found  myself  de  trap,  Ned's  mastery 
of  the  situation  was  complete. 

Shortly  after  the  capitulation  of  Clemen- 
tine, Ned  moved  from  our  ranch,  Tally-ho, 
to  his  own  place,  which  he  had  named 
Biddy's  Roost,  in  honor  of  a  previous  en- 
gagement. A  name  so  pat  could  never  be 
changed  of  course;  and  when  he  said  in  a 
tentative  way  that  his  home  was  now  to  be 
called  Las  Palomares,  there  was  a  howl  of 
dissent  before  which  he  was  helpless.  So 
Biddy's  Roost  it  remained,  and  is  so  known 
to  this  day  from  Bakersfield  to  Cayucos,  and 
throughout  the  adjoining  counties  of  Mon- 
terey and  Santa  Barbara.  Owing  to  some 
change  in  the  Tally-ho  me'nage  at  this  time, 
some  of  the  younger  "pup's"  —or  pupils 
—  accompanied  Ned  to  Biddy's  Roost;  and 
I  was  invited  to  go  as  sort  of  resident  tutor. 
And  now  Ned  assumed  a  dignity  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  pedagogic  position;  and 
in  view  of  his  descent  from  a  long  line  of 
admirals,  we  accorded  him  the  title  of  cap- 
tain. Later,  when  he  achieved  the  distinc- 
tion of  matrimony,  we  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  admiral.  Such  things  are  easy — when 
we  are  young.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
Captain's  marriage. 

But  first  a  word  as  to  ourselves. 

"Pup'-raising"  is  the  inelegant  expression 
by  which  our  educational  system  was  known 
among  the  pupils;  and  in  many  cases  it  was 
not  a  misnomer.  There  are  similar  aggre- 
gations of  young  fellows  all  over  the  West; 
but  one  who  has  never  lived  among  them 
can  hardly  form  a  conception  of  their  con- 
glomerate character.  For  the  most  part, 
our  recruits  were  sons  of  wealthy  families; 
and  not  a  few  had  passed  through  the  reg- 
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ular  educational  mould  at  Yale  or  Oxford. 
Where  Ned  lived  in  Iowa,  before  pedagogic 
days,  they  could  have  made  up  two  foot- 
ball teams  of  men  who  had  played  in  the 
All  England  North  or  South;  and  they  could 
have  found  two  crews  of  men  who  had  rowed 
in  the  Varsity  eights.  At  another  place 
the  local  butcher  was  the  son  of  a  famous 
Boston  parson;  an  oyster  grotto  was  kept 
by  a  Harvard  man;  a  bar-room,  called  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  the  property  of  the 
cadet  of  an  English  noble  family;  and  a 
restaurant,  appropriately  called  the  House 
of  Commons, —  very  short  commons  when  I 
was  there, —  was  owned  and  managed  by 
another  Briton  of  aristocratic  origin.  The 
nephew  of  an  English  chief-justice  —  called 
"Sniffs,"  because  of  one  of  his  habits  — 
was  an  itinerant  photographer;  and  an- 
other nephew,  this  time  of  a  New  England 
authoress  who  wrote  books  of  a  highly 
religious  flavor,  drove  a  delivery  wagon  and 
was  the  toughest  man  in  town.  This  enter- 
prising youth  used  to  say  that  he  got  all 
his  wickedness  out  of  his  aunt's  books, —  a 
statement  literally  true,  but  one  which 
would  have  staggered  the  pious  old  soul, — 
who  used  to  send  him  tracts  with  greenbacks 
inside, —  had  she  known  how  great  and  how 
variegated  his  wickedness  was.  All  these 
were  probably  graduates  of  some  "pup'-rais- 
ing"  establishment  like  our  own;  but  fortun- 
ately for  us  —  and  perhaps  for  themselves — 
our  pupils  were  for  the  most  part  cleanyoung 
fellows,  with  a  superabundance  of  animal 
spirits  that  occasionally  led  them  into  mis- 
chief, but  rarely  into  downright  wicked- 
ness. 

"  Now  then,  you  fellows,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain one  morning  at  breakfast  a  couple  of 
days  before  Christmas,  "  you  can  all  take  a 
week's  shooting  —  or  anything  else,  so  long 
as  you  keep  away  from  Biddy's  Roost  after 
today." 

"  But  can't  we  attend  the  wedding?  "  they 
asked,  in  dismay. 

"Certainly;  but  afterwards  I  want  this 
place  to  myself  —  for  a  week.  Tomorrow 
we  '11  all  go  into  town,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  entertain  you  at  dinner.  It  will  be  a 
quiet  little  affair,  and  I  want  you  to  bear 
that  in  mind;  it  will  be  no  beastly  orgy." 

Those  were  his  very  words. 

So,  bright  and  early  next  morning  we 
went  into  town.  As  we  passed  down  Rocky 
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canon,  I  pointed  to  our  youngest  "  pup'," 
Douglas,  the  place  where  the  Captain's  six- 
horse  team  had  fallen  over  the  grade. 

"  Good  heavens! "  exclaimed  the  horrified 
youngster  as  he  gazed  down  the  precipice, 
"  However  did  it  happen,  and  why  is  he  here 
now?" 

Ned  was  not  fond  of  hearing  this  story, 
and  he  started  a  diversion  in  the  shape  of  a 
disquisition  on  the  Digger  pine,  which  is 
such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape 
in  our  county.  But  I  was  sure  of  my  audi- 
ence and  went  on  talking. 

"This  grade  is  particularly  disliked  by 
drivers  because  it  is  so  narrow  that  two 
teams  cannot  pass  each  other  except  at 
occasional  '  turnouts.'  " 

"  You  notice  that  the  cones  are  a  foot 
long,"  said  Ned  loudly,  "  and  the  nuts  are 
proportionately  large  and  full  of  delicious 
meat." 

"  He  was  on  the  most  ticklish  piece  of 
road  —  the  steepest  and  most  crooked, 
where  the  precipice  is  most  sheer  —  when 
the  brake-rod  broke." 

"Heavens  alive!"  gasped  the  youngster; 
but  Ned  went  on  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing 
but  his  own  voice. 

"  And  the  Indians  used  to  pound  these 
pine-nuts  to  flour  in  the  stone  mortars  we 
are  constantly  plowing  up.  The  bread  they 
made  was  called  '  pinole,'  - 

"  It  was  useless  to  try  to  gallop  down; 
the  curves  in  the  road  were  too  short  and 
frequent.  It  was  equally  impossible  to  stop." 

"  The  crop  of  pine-nuts  harvested  must 
have  been  enormous  in  those  days,  for  there 
was  a  dense  population  of  Indians,  —  " 

"With  the  leadbars  and  pole  bumping 
against  the  horses  in  the  swing,  and  these 
again  pushing  and  treading  on  the  leaders, 
he  tried  to  steer  the  disabled  wagon  against 
the  wall  of  rock  to  save  it  from  going  over 
the  precipice  on  the  other  side." 

"  And  many  a  white  man  had  been  killed 
by  the  Indians  for  cutting  down  a  Digger 
pine.  At  present  the  nuts  are  not  gathered 
at  all,  except  by  squirrels  and  woodpeckers." 

"  But  the  disorder  among  the  horses  was 
complete,  and  the  heavily-loaded  wagon  had 
too  great  a  momentum.  With  a  final  des- 
perate pull  on  the  off  rein,"  —  I  noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  Ned's  audience  had 
deserted  him,  —  "  the  Captain  sprang  from 
his  seat  into  the  narrow  space  between  the 
rushing  wagon  and  the  rocky  wall.  The 
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wheels  missed  him  by  a  hair,  and  as  he 
struggled  to  his  feet,  he  saw  the  wagon 
topple  over  at  the  next  curve  and  disappear 
down  the  chasm,  dragging  the  six  horses 
with  it." 

Ned  tried  to  interest  the  boys  in  the 
woodpeckers,  but  they  would  have  none  of 
it.  They  gazed  in  speechless  horror  down 
the  canon,  with  a  tightened  clutch  on  the 
sides  of  the  carriage;  while  Ned,  to  show 
his  contempt  of  that  kind  of  a  road,  —  or 
perhaps  to  discredit  my  story,  —  put  us 
round  the  curve  on  the  outside  wheels.  We 
did  not  like  it  a  bit,  and  told  him  some  of 
the  truths  he  would  have  heard  from  our 
loving  parents  and  relations  if  his  axles  had 
broken  as  we  swung  around  the  fearful  cor- 
ner. We  arrived  in  safety,  however,  al- 
though there  was  another  grade,  the  Cuesta, 
to  pass,  —  of  which  more  anon. 

Our  quaint  old  Spanish  town,  with  its 
missions  and  hundred  year  olive  trees,  its 
antique  adobes  and  somnolent  natives,  can 
boast  a  chef  of  whom  Delmonico  might  be 
proud.  He  keeps  a  hotel;  and  when  Her 
Majesty  has  a  jubilee  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  he  helps  the  English  contingent  to 
celebrate  it.  Ned's  marriage  came  easily 
within  the  category  calling  for  special  culi- 
nary skill. 

"  But  it 's  to  be  a  very  quiet  affair,"  ex- 
plained the  Captain  to  the  chef. 

"  Not  a  beastly  orgy,"  I  added  quizzically. 

Twelve  covers  were  laid.  Ned,  of  course, 
presided,  while  Horace,  as  best  man,  sup- 
ported him.  The  chef  surpassed  himself,  as 
the  newspaper  reporters  not  too  logically 
put  it.  Habituated  to  a  diet  of  beans 
and  bacon,  varied  with  eggs  and  cabbage, 
we  found  it  pleasant  to  dine  —  to  sit  at 
table  in  the  somber  splendor  of  a  dress  suit, 
to  eat  choice  food  daintily  prepared  and 
served,  and  sample  the  Frederick  vintages. 
It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  well  dressed  brings  greater 
peace  of  mind  than  religion  can  bestow.  I 
would  respectfully  add  to  that,  that  a  good 
dinner  in  good  company,  after  a  few  months' 
roughing  it,  will  do  more  to  restore  a  man 
to  his  own  self-esteem  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  well  performed. 

We  began  with  a  dignity  befitting  the  oc- 
casion, and  merited  by  the  cooking.  To 
show  that  we  were  duly  thankful,  we  had  a 
grace  of  those  delicious  little  California 
oysters  which  are  the  nearest  approach  to 


the  English  natives  which  America  achieves. . 
These  induced  in  the  Britons  talk  of  home; 
and  Clarence,  whom  we  accused  of  having 
fallen  in  love  with  the  portrait  of  our  young- 
est "  pup's  "  sister,  shocked  us  by  proposing 
the  toast  of  the  absent  ones.  The  Captain, 
with  great  dignity  reminded  him  that  cer- 
tain loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  —  including 
the  Queen  and  the  President  —  came  first. 
"Besides,"  he  added  severely,  "no  one 
drinks  toasts  with  oysters." 

Clarence  protested  that  Her  Majesty  and 
the  President  were  included  in  the  toast  he 
proposed,  —  a  fact  so  obvious  that  none 
sought  to  dispute  it;  and  he  was  about  to 
justify  himself  on  the  other  point,  when 
Horace  intervened  with  a  story. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  courses. 
They  were  all  good ;  and  long  before  we  had 
reached  the  entries  we  had  drunk  the  for- 
mal toasts,  Horace,  who  had  been  at  Sand- 
hurst, and  "  the  Kid,"  who  had  been  in  the 
Boston  naval  reserve,  both  responding  for 
the  army  and  navy.  By  this  time  we  had 
run  the  gamut  of  Sonoma  sherry,  Napa 
claret,  Barton  sauterne,  —  good  enough  for 
the  formalities,  —  and  were  happily  expect- 
ant of  better  things.  As  a  great  round  of 
beef  —  looking  as  British  as  Ned  himself  — 
and  a  haunch  of  venison  were  brought  in, 
the  Captain  made  a  most  effective  speech, 
—  short  and  to  the  point.  Beckoning  the 
waiter,  he  whispered,  "A  dozen,  Mumm!" 

"  Pints?  "  queried  the  man. 

"  Quarts,"  corrected  Ned  with  emphasis. 

The  younger  "pup's  "  forgot  themselves, 
and  started  to  cheer,  but  Horace  suppressed 
them  and  began  a  fresh  story.  Horace,  by 
the  way,  has  been  telling  stories  ever  since, 
though  to  larger  audiences. 

Well,  after  that,  we  drank  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  with  musical  honors.  Dear  old 
Ned!  I  shall  never  forget  him.  He  was 
really  overcome;  so  were  we  all,  and  for 
the  moment  I  regretted  our  brilliant  cam- 
paign with  the  album  and  the  sofa.  He 
started  well,  though  a  little  unsteadily; 
and  I  feared  he  would  come  a  cropper  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  lap.  But  he  jogged 
along  at  a  mild  canter  until  he  struck  that 
part  of  speech  where  he  had  bade  a  fond 
farewell  to  the  joys  of  his  youth.  Then  he 
forgot  whether  a  "  benedict "  is  one  who  is 
married,  or  going  to  be  married,  or  one  who 
has  forever  forsworn  matrimony.  But  hav- 
ing thought  beforehand  that  the  expression 
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was  somehow  suited  to  the  occasion,  he  was 
reluctant  to  forego  its  use.  So  he  brought 
it  in  indiscriminately.  At  one  moment  he 
joyfully  spoke  of  himself  as  a  benedict  who 
was  about  to  realize  the  highest  bliss  at- 
tainable by  man.  Then  he  went  on  to  warn 
us  that  such  unchangeable  benedicts  as  we, 
were  the  despair  of  the  gods  who  desired 
our  happiness,  and  the  discredit  of  our  race. 
At  which  we  cheered  vociferously,  for  he 
was  so  obviously  enjoying  himself.  And 
then  he  glowingly  spoke  of  the  morrow, 
when  he  would  become  the  benedict  of  his 
dreams.  As  he  sank  beneath  our  plaudits, 
he  whispered  to  the  waiter,  "  A  dozen, 
Mumm!" 
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"Pints,  sir?" 

"Quarts,  always  quarts!" 

It  was  an  artistic  climax,  and  we  thought 
the  speech  the  best  we  had  ever  heard.  We 
forgot  dignity,  and  cheered  the  old  chap  to 
the  echo;  so  that  in  the  Chinese  quarter 
near  by,  they  looked  meaningly  our  way 
and  said,  " Inglishman,  plenty  fun!" 

We  kept  it  up  until  pretty  late,  or  rather 
early.  Bearing  Ned's  injunction  in  mind, 
we  saw  to  it  that  there  was  no  beastly  orgy; 
but  "Sissy"  Winslow, who  was  to  be  usher, 
thoughtlessly  permitted  his  wine  to  get  the 
better  of  him.  Not  that  he  drank  so  much, 
but  he  was  not  strong  like  Clarence.  Now 
Clarence  never  turned  a  hair;  but  on  Christ- 
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mas  day  he  lingered  abed  until  long  after 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Cameron,  going 
into  his  room  to  borrow  a  collar,  was  ad- 
jured to  take  the  entire  suit  and  appurte- 
nances, provided  he  did  it  with  despatch. 
Clarence  did  not  use  these  words  exactly, 
but  that  was  his  meaning.  He  afterwards 
used  to  say  that  he  never  could  eat  lobster 
at  night! 

The  ceremony  was  of  the  usual  sort  — 
beautiful  of  course,  with  "the  voice  that 
breathed  o'er  Eden  "  and  the  rest.  I  cannot 
describe  that  part  of  it.  But  Ned  bungled 
his  replies  most  unconscionably.  Horace 
kicked  him  and  then  he  got  rattled  and 
bungled  more  frightfully  than  ever. 

"  Wilt  thou  take  this  woman  to  be  thy 
wedded  wife, — "  began  the  parson. 
"I  will,"  blurted  out  Ned  with  vigor. 
"To  love,  honor,  and  to  cherish, — "the 
parson  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  again 
Ned  said    he  would.     A   shudder    passed 
through  the  church,  and  it  was  here  that 
Horace  kicked  him. 

"  Wilt  thou  comfort  her  and  keep'  her  in 
sickness  and  in  health,—"  and  again  the 
irrepressible  Ned  assured  him  that  he  was 
prepared  to  undertake  the  contract. 

When  the  minister  finally  reached  the 
end  of  the  interrogatory,  Ned  was  too  be- 
wildered to  answer,  until  another  kick  from 
Horace  reminded  him  that  he  had  come  to 
church  expressly  to  give  the  parson  the 
very  assurances  he  was  asking. 

This  incident  gave  an  originality  to  the 
function  that  added  much  to  its  interest, 
especially  to  the  younger  members  of  our 
party.  Clarence's  comment,  when  it  was 
described  to  him,  was  most  irrelevant.  It 
was  a  general  cbnsignment  of  lobsters  to  — 
the  most  extensive  cooking  establishment 
we  know  of. 

Ned  drove  his  bride  across  the  mountains 
that  Christmas  afternoon  to  her  new  home 
at  Biddy's  Roost.  As  they  started  from 
her  father's  house,  we  advised  Clementine 
to  take  the  reins  in  her  own  hands. 

"  It's  emblematic  of  the  future,"  said  the 
Kid. 

Clementine  shook  a  few  grains  of  rice 
out  of  her  hair.  "  So  are  these,"  she  re- 
plied, and  laughingly  flung  them  at  Clar- 
ence, who  had  recovered  from  the  lobster 
but  not  from  his  love-sickness. 

Horace  quizzically  approved  her  "volun- 


tary subjection,"  and  quoted  an  old  saw  to 
justify  it:  — 

"To  man,  God's  universal  law, 
Gave  power  to  keep  the  wife  in  awe. 
Thus  shall  his  life  be  ne'er  dismayed 
By  female  usurpation  swayed." 

Who  thinks  of  female  usurpation  on  his 
wedding  day?  —  and  our  teasing  produced 
nothing  nothing  but  increasingly  rapturous 
glances. 

"  Cupid  shall  hold  the  reins,"  said  Ned  as 
he  gathered  up  the  lines. 

The  Captain's  beauty  is  massive  and  rug- 
ged, rather  than  cherubic,  and  his  sally  was 
received  with  a  shout  of  laughter.  So  they 
left  for  their  new  life,  driving  under  the 
verdant  plumes  of  the  pepper  trees,  and 
waving  a  cheery  farewell  to  the  sad-eyed 
father  and  mother  on  the  porch. 

If  that  drive  were  emblematic  of  the 
future,  it  was  well  that  Ned's  philosophy 
included  the  management  of  horses;  for  a 
more  eventful  trip  has  rarely  been  taken  by 
bride.  The  happenings  on  the  road  that 
afternoon  were  narrated  by  the  young  wife 
on  my  return  to  the  ranch.  Ned  himself 
would  never  have  told  me  of  them, —  at 
least  of  his  brave  part  in  them. 

It  seems  that  at  the  top  of  the  Cuesta 
grade  Ned  drew  rein  to  give  his  wife  a 
farewell  view  of  the  home  she  was  leaving. 
Behind  them  was  the  long  winding  road 
by  which  they  had  climbed  the  mountain, 
clinging  to  the  cliff  high  above  the  bed  of 
the  little  stream.  The  caflon  curved  in  and 
out  until  lost  to  sight  among  the  distant 
spurs  of  the  range.  A  black  peak  beyond 
these  marked  for  the  bride  the  place  in  the 
wide  panorama  where  her  father's  home 
lay.  Beyond  this  again,  the  ocean,  with 
the  sun  glinting  along  its  even  surface.  In 
front  of  them,  at  their  feet,  had  they 
looked  that  way,  was  the  narrow  gorge  of 
the  Santa  Margarita,  flanked  by  many  un- 
named peaks  of  the  Santa  Lucia  range. 
Their  road,  steep  and  narrow,  hugged  the 
mountain  side,  and  followed  the  windings  of 
the  gorge.  Far  below,  in  the  shadowy 
depths  of  the  caflon,  unseen  of  Ned  but 
attentively  watched  by  his  horses,  a  group 
of  engineers  and  their  men  worked  at  a 
dam  which  was  being  built  for  the  incom- 
ing railway. 

The  bride  had  risen  from  her  seat.  With 
her  hand  fondly  resting  on  her  husband's 
shoulder,  she  stood  looking  back,  with  that 
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'l    HAVE   ALWAYS   SYMPATHIZED   WITH    LOT'S   WIFE' 


tightening  of  the  heartstrings  known  to  all 
who  have  left  home.  The  laprobe  had  fallen 
to  the  floor  of  the  carriage;  and  Ned  sat 
with  slackened  rein,  waiting  for  her  to  take 
her  seat  again. 

"I  have  always  sympathized  with  Lot's 
wife,"  she  said,  "  but  never  so  much  as  now. 
I  don't  remember  if  the  Bible  says  anything 
about  her  father;  but  she  was  leaving  her 
home." 

Ned  put  the  whip  in  the  socket,  and 
reaching  up,  grasped  his  wife's  hand  ten- 
derly. He  thereby  saved  her  life,  though 
he  did  not  know  it  then. 

"Poor  old  dad!"  she  sighed.  "Mother 
still  has  Beatrice,  but  dad  had  only  me. 
Did  you  see  how  his  mouth  twitched  while 
the  boys  were  laughing  and  teasing?"  Her 
voice  trembled  and  broke. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  men  in 
the  canon  below  fired  off  a  charge  of  dyna- 
mite, and  filled  the  gorge  with  thunder. 
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Vixen  —  on  the  off-side  —  sprang  to  the 
right,  with  an  affrighted  snort,  while  the 
stallion,  with  open  nostrils  and  pointed  ears, 
plunged  madly  forward.  The  sudden  lurch 
threw  the  standing  girl  sideways,  where  she 
hung  tottering  over  the  wheel,  until  her 
husband's  strong  arm  drew  her  back.  But 
in  saving  her,  he  fumbled  the  reins;  and  in 
an  instant  the  terrified  horses  had  dragged 
them  from  his  lax  hand.  Feeling  their 
freedom,  and  further  alarmed  by  it,  the 
half-crazed  beasts  tore  frantically  down  the 
steep  road,  the  reins  trailing  at  their  feet. 
The  carriage  rocked  and  swayed,  and  threat- 
ened to  spill  its  occupants  over  the  preci- 
pice. Ned  had  always  disapproved  of  check- 
reins;  and  with  free  heads  the  spirited  ani- 
mals stretched  themselves  out  like  rabbits 
and  raced  at  full  speed  down  the  grade. 
The  road  was  rough  and  the  carriage  la- 
bored like  a  ship  at  sea,  quivering  with  every 
blow  of  the  loose  stones,  and  likely  to  fall 
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to  pieces  at  any  moment.  The  young  wife 
•clung  in  speechless  horror  to  her  husband, 
while  he,  his  arm  around  her,  looked  with 
wide  open  eyes  into  the  face  of  death.  If 
•either  of  the  horses  stumbled,  or  if  they 
-deviated  from  the  exact  middle  of  the  road, 
they  were  lost;  for  they  were  flying  along 
the  edge  of  the  chasm  littered  with  jagged 
:rocks,  with  nothing  but  an  occasional  small 
tree  to  break  to  awful  plunge  that  seemed 
inevitable.  And  if  they  met  another  team, 
it  would  but  be  to  overwhelm  it  in  a  com- 
mon catastrophe,  in  which  all  would  be 
pitched  into  the  gorge. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  what  passed  be- 
fore Ned's  mental  vision  in  these  few  short 
moments  that  seemed  an  eternity  to  him, 
an  eternity  of  horror.  He  saw  his  girl-wife 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  her  happy 
young  life  crushed  out  by  an  avalanche  of 
bowlders,  wrenched  from  their  hold  on  the 
mountain  side  by  the  tumbling  mass.  There 
flashed  through  his  mind  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  home-leaving,  made  almost  non- 
sensical by  the  "pup's"  who  had  spread 
their  spirit  of  fun  over  every  detail,  and 
the  agonizing  sorrow  in  store  for  the  ador- 
ing family  who  had  entrusted  this  girl  to 
his  care.  He  gasped  and  shut  his  eyes  at 
the  thought.  But  only  for  a  moment.  Ned 
was  not  the  man  to  remain  inert  in  the  face 
of  danger;  and  with  his  imaginary  flight 
ahead  came  the  determination  to  do  some- 
thing —  anything  —  to  avert  the  awful  dis- 
aster. But  what  ?  Alone,  he  would  have 
jumped  and  probably  saved  himself;  but  no 
woman  could  have  attempted  to  leave  that 
plunging,  rocking  vehicle  with  the  slightest 
hope  of  anything  but  instant  death.  What 
was  there  for  a  man  to  do  in  such  a  situa- 
tion —  horses  mad  with  fright,  reins  drag- 
ging on  the  ground  far  beyond  his  reach? 
His  own  life  was  nothing, —  but  how  to 
save  hers,  far  more  dear  to  him?  Where 
reason  failed,  instinct  became  his  guide. 

A  short  distance  ahead,  the  road  took  a 
quick  turn  to  the  right,  where  it  left  the 
side  of  one  mountain  to  cling  to  the  slope 
of  another;  and  at  the  junction  was  a  narrow 
gorge  made  by  the  winter  rains  and  spanned 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  He  knew  that  if  the 
horses  made  this  turn  in  safety  there  was 
a  clear  run  of  a  mile,  —  still  with  the  pre- 
cipice on  one  side  and  the  wall  of  rock  on 
the  other;  but  the  road  was  less  steep  and 
less  broken.  Once  there,  the  danger  of  a 


stumble  was  less;  and  as  they  approached 
the  critical  point,  he  involuntarily  drew  to 
a  more  erect  position.  Happily  the  sure- 
footed Barillas  was  on  the  outside  of  the 
curve,  and  with  a  couple  of  tremendous 
bounds  he  made  it  in  safety,  the  carriage 
spinning  round  the  corner  like  an  apple  on 
a  string. 

"Dear  heart,  help  me  to  be  brave,"  he 
said  slowly;  for  his  lips  were  dry  and  re- 
fused to  move  quickly.  "  We  have  just  one 
chance  for  our  lives.  Crouch  down  and 
grasp  the  seat  —  for  the  sake  of  all  you 
hold  dear! " 

The  girl  mutely  nodded  and  slid  from  his 
arms  to  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  And 
now  he  did  a  thing  which  for  cold-blooded 
daring  has  never  been  surpassed  on  any 
field  of  battle.  With  the  carriage  bouncing 
over  the  uneven  road,  the  horses  rising  and 
falling  with  the  rhythmic  movement  of  a 
pair  of  engines,  he  got  over  the  dashboard 
on  to  the  pole.  Steadying  himself  with  a 
hand  on  each  of  the  animals,  he  crept  along 
until,  across  their  swaying  flanks,  he  could 
reach  the  reins  at  each  collar  ring  —  for 
the  lines  had  broken  apart  under  the  horses' 
feet.  Then,  with  only  one  hand  to  steady 
himself,  he  crept  slowly  back,  clambered 
over  the  dashboard,  and  regained  his  seat. 
As  he  did  so,  his  wife  looked  up  and  whis- 
pered: "Edward,  I  always  knew  you  were 
the  bravest  man  in  the  world! " 

Even  at  that  moment  his  heart  gave  a 
throb  of  joy,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He 
still  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  more  of 
it  indeed  than  he  thought.  They  were  now 
at  the  foot  of  the  grade,  and  the  road 
widened  as  it  entered  the  valley.  Taking  a 
turn  of  each  gritty  rein  around  his  hands, 
and  getting  a  firm  purchase  against  the 
foot-rest,  he  threw  his  immense  strength  in- 
to his  arms,  and  pulled  the  team  up  with 
such  abruptness  that  the  pole  shot  out  and 
up  beyond  the  horses'  heads,  and  the  dash- 
board touched  their  tails.  There  was  a 
sharp,  sounding  snap  like  a  pistol  shot,  and 
the  pole  dropped  from  Vixen  as  she  leaped 
forward  again;  the  strap  had  parted  at  the 
mare's  collar,  and  the  loose  end  of  the  yoke 
fell  to  the  ground  at  Barillas's  feet.  In 
another  second,  the  stallion  had  bounded 
forward  to  the  side  of  his  mate,  shaking 
the  pole  loose  from  the  yoke.  And  now 
the  carriage  swayed  more  violently  than 
ever.  It  was  like  a  rudderless  ship  in  a 
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storm.  The  pole  thrashed  from  side  to 
side,  striking  the  legs  of  the  horses  and 
adding  to  their  terror.  Then  the  wheels 
struck  a  rut,  the  pole  sagged  a  moment  and 
dipping  into  the  road,  was  splintered  along 
half  its  length.  Ned  knew  that  his  last 
moment  had  come. 

"  Forgive  me,  darling,  I  cannot  save  you." 
The  words  seemed  drawn  from  him  by  pain. 

"  We  '11  go  together,  dear,"  she  answered, 
and  placed  a  hand  upon  his  knee.  As  the 
words  trembled  on  her  lips,  the  sharp  hiss 
of  a  riata  came  to  their  ears  above  the 
awful  sounds  to  which  they  had  become  so 
despairingly  used.  The  pace  slackened,  and 
a  couple  of  vaqueros  shot  into  view.  With 
unerring  aim  they  had  flung  their  leather 
thongs  about  the  necks  of  the  horses.  A 
couple  of  helpless  plunges,  and  the  flying 
team  was  checked.  From  the  adjoining  hill 
came  a  sound  of  cheering,  and  Ned  then 


saw  for  the  first  time  a  drove  of  cattle  with 
their  attendant  Mexican  cowboys,  who  were 
waving  congratulations  to  their  two  com- 
rades who  had  so  skilfully  lassoed  the 
team. 

Brave  old  Ned!  Now  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  he  let  the  reins  fall 
from  his  nervous  grasp,  and  —  his  wife  says 
he  collapsed.  But  he  says  she  knows  noth- 
ing about  it,  for  she  was  in  a  dead  faint 
herself. 

The  gods  have  smiled  many  times  on  Ned 
since  then.  He  has  a  beautiful  home,  a 
lovely  wife,  and  children  as  bonny  as  a 
childless  heart  could  long  for;  but  the  only 
thing  about  him  that  I  honestly  envy,  is  the 
cool  daring  of  that  climb  along  the  pole, 
and  the  thrilling  moment  of  life  he  lived 
while  doing  it.  But  we  never  speak  of  it; 
for  even  yet  he  grows  pale  when  the  talk 
drifts  that  way. 
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/"CHRISTMAS!  and  the  air  is  as  fragrant  as  roses, 

As  is  spring  with  wild  sweets  of  the  hill, 
As  warm  as  when  summer  reposes 
At  eve,  and  the  sea  wind  is  still. 

As  fair  as  a  maiden's  first  blushes, 

As  soft  as  a  young  mother's  song 
When,  at  twilight,  she  croons  as  she  hushes 

The  little  one's  day  that  is  gone. 

At  the  wide  open  windows  come  tapping 

The  lazy  winged  things  of  the  air, 
The  lizard  grown  sluggard  is  napping, 

And  sunshine  is  everywhere. 

Here  might  be  born  us  a  Christ-child, — 
When  the  roses  grow  rank  in  the  sod, — 

In  this  land  where  no  one  is  exiled, — 
In  this  land  that  is  daughter  of  God. 


Edna  Heald  McCoy. 
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NORTHERN    CALIFORNIA  GOLD    FIELDS 


GLIMPSES   OF   SHASTA,  TRINITY,  AND  SISKIYOU 


BY  CHARLES  HOWARD  SHINN 


S  EVERY  Californian  knows,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
new  and  rich  surface  diggings 
in  Trinity  county  a  few  months 
ago.  Some  people  laughed  at 
such  stories;  that  region,  they 
said,  had  long  ago  yielded  up 
all  its  gold.  Other  people  went 
there,  and  came  away  without 
doing  any  prospecting  worth  the 
name.  A  few,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  are  taking  hold 
of  the  long-neglected  mining  districts  of 
northern  California. 

Now  that  the  swift  ripples  of  the  first 
excitement  over  the  Coffee  Creek  gold- 
pockets  have  about  ceased,  it  is  time  for  a 
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glimpse  of  the  land,  and  the  people,  in  that 
almost  unknown  and  forgotten  corner  of 
California.  For  the  region  is  certainly 
rich  and  full  of  resources;  well-equipped 
prospectors  will  go  there  for  many  a  year 
to  come,  and  will  not  come  back  empty- 
handed;  railroads  will  pierce  it,  and  new 
towns  will  spring  up  in  that  lovely  and 
lonely  mountain  land  beyond  the  Yalloballa, 
shadowed  by  the  snow  peaks  of  the  great 
Siskiyous. 

Never  again  is  there  likely  to  be  another 
gold  rush  such  as  that  of  1849,  in  such  a 
land  as  the  California  Sierra,  where  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  young  and  strong 
Americans  bent  their  backs  to  the  miner's 
mighty  toil,  and  for  years  camped  under 
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skies  as  blue  as  Italy's,  in  the  torrent- 
watered  canons  of  lofty  mountains;  and  at 
last,  surging  down  to  seaward  valleys  and 
the  heart  of  that  great  domain,  founded  a 
new  commonwealth.  But  Trinity,  Shasta, 
and  Siskiyou  still  remain  in  much  the  same 
primitive  condition  that  prevailed  over  the 
Sierra  foothills  when  placer  mining  ceased, 
and  are  capable  of  the  same  kind  of  devel- 
opment that  has  come  to  counties  like  Am- 
ador,  Nevada,  and  Placer. 

Redding,  the  county  seat  of  Shasta,  is 
234  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  557  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  It  is  the  upper  town 
of  the  Sacramento  valley;  the  foothills  of 
the  Coast  range  and  Sierra  come  together 
a  scant  mile  north,  and  the  broad,  deep  Sac- 
ramento, flowing  around  the  noble  bluff, 
loses  its  valley  character  above  this  place, 
and  for  one  hundred  miles  as  one  ascends 
it  is  a  narrowing  mountain  torrent,  familiar 
now  to  many  a  tourist,  but  lonely  enough 
and  unknown  except  to  a  few  adventurers 
when  I  first  saw  it,  twenty  years  ago. 

At  Redding  the  mountain  roads  divide; 
one  can  go  east  across  the  rolling  plains 
and  foothills  to  the  snow-covered  volcanic 
peaks  of  Lassen  and  Lola,  which  are  re- 
spectively 10,557  and  9,400  feet  in  height; 
one  can  go  west  to  the  superb  forests,  the 
old  mining  camps,  the  mountain  valleys  and 
uplands  of  Trinity,  and  so  to  eastern  Hum- 
boldt,  finding  before  long  that  the  wagon 
roads  melt  into  horseback  trails,  and  towns 
first  lessen  into  villages,  then  give  place  to 
scattered  pioneer  cabins,  or  the  rude  bark 
huts  of  Indians.  The  northern  route  from 
Redding  crosses  the  river  by  Reid's  old 
ferry,  and  follows  the  old  Oregon  trail  past 
Castle  rocks  to  the  head  of  the  Sierra, 
where  Eddy,  Muir,  and  Shasta,  stand  close 
together.  Beyond  are  the  valleys  of  Siski- 
you; westward  are  the  least  explored  fast- 
nesses of  the  the  terribly  broken  country 
known  as  the  Siskiyou  mountains.  Pines 
and  mountains  extend  all  the  way  from 
Strawberry  valley  at  the  foot  of  Shasta  to 
the  redwood  forests  of  the  Humboldt  coast. 
The  great  plateau  from  which  so  many 
peaks  rise  is  from  three  to  four  thousand 
feet  in  elevation;  a  land  of  ice-cold  springs 
and  swift,  clear  rivers;  a  land  of  wonder- 
fully attractive  flora,  showing  both  Sierra 
and  Coast  Range  forms.  I  remember  that 
the  late  Henry  Bolander  was  one  of  the 
first  to  make  a  botanizing  journey  across 
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Trinity.  C.  M.  Drake,  a  young  San  Diego 
teacher,  made  a  similar  expedition  a  few 
years  afterward;  then  Volney  Rattan,  and 
in  the  past  few  years  seve'ral  University  of 
California  men,  the  last  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Jepson,  have  spent  vacations  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

When  I  first  saw  Redding,  in  the  seven- 
ties, it  was  a  little  upstart  town  of  a  d6zen 
houses  that  seemed  quite  lost  in  the  oaks, 
and  a  long  railroad  warehouse  where  all 
day  long  the  freighters  loaded  or  unloaded 
goods.  It  was  a  place  that  scorned,  and 
was  scorned  by,  the  county  seat,  Shasta. 
The  classic  feud  of  the  two  towns  might 
well  constitute  a  rural  epic  of  not  less  than 
ten  cantos,  and  if  Joaquin  Miller  had  staid 
in  Shasta  all  these  years,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  have  written  it. 

The  old  stage  road  from  Reid's  ferry,  on 
the  Sacramento,  to  Shasta  city,  the  first 
link  in  the  ride  to  Weaverville  in  those 
days,  passes  by  the  door  of  a  ruined  log 
cabin,  a  famous  wayside  saloon  in  the  roar- 
ing days  of  the  fifties,  and  on  a  huge  oak 
tree  in  front  of  this,  so  the  Sierra  tradition 
runs,  Miller,  when  a  lad,  used  to  post  his 
verses  for  the  assembled  miners  to  read 
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and  admire.  They  still  point  out  the  claim 
that  Miller  worked,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Sacramento,  above  Reid's  ferry.  The  old 
proverb  about  the  local  repute  of  the 
prophet  holds  here,  if  one  listens  to  Shasta 
stories  about  the  Poet  of  the  Sierra,  but 
he  has  paid  them  back  with  interest  on 
various  occasions  since. 

In  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts 
of  Shasta  are  very  extensive  deposits  of 
auriferous  gravel,  once  washed  over  by  the 
pioneers,  whose  placer  camps  were  very 
numerous  here.  Horsetown,  Igo,  Uno,  and 
thirty  or  forty  other  sites  of  once-booming 
camps,  are  now  hardly  visited  in  ten  years 
by  any  outsider,  but,  like  the  deserted 
camps  of  the  Sierra,  they  present  curious 
scenes  of  arrested  development.  Old  build- 
ings are  sinking  into  ruin,  or  have  fallen 
down;  stone  walls  and  unused  foundations, 
orchards  and  gardens  run  wild,  broken  min- 
ing ditches  and  idle  streams,  show  that  the 
resources  of  the  county  are  not  utilized. 
The  hillsides  are  pastured,  and  a  small  pop- 
ulation do  their  best  to  cultivate  the  more 
fertile  fields,  and  to  prospect  a  little  for 
quartz.  Occasionally  one  finds  pretty  and 
old-fashioned  homes  in  these  foothills,  where 
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contented  families  live  in  much  comfort 
in  the  midst  of  their  orchards  and  alfalfa 
fields.  Sometimes  the  dull  thunder  of  a 
small  stamp  mill  rings  in  the  ravine,  and 
cheerful,  busy  men  are  seen  toiling  about 
their  mine. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  past  and 
the  slow  beginnings  of  the  future,  a'few  old 
men,  the  tottering  pioneers,  come  daily  out 
of  cabins  of  logs  and  stones,  hobble  down 
to  the  edges  of  the  bedrock  wastes,  and 
work  slowly  around  the  old  placer  claims, 
taking  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  and  rock- 
ing out  their  scant  livelihood.  You  find 
such  belated  pioneers  in  Amador,  in  Butte, 
in  Placer,  and  Nevada,  under  the  very 
shadows  of  famous  hundred-stamp  quartz 
mills,  but  more  of  them  are  in  Shasta  than 
anywhere  else  I  know  of.  The  glamor  and 
allurement  of  the  occupation  have  long  since 
fled,  but  these  simple  heroes  stay  on,  as  one 
of  them  told  me  once:  "Because  we  are 
too  old  to  do  anything  else,  except  to  go  to 
the  poorhouse.  Here  we  are  free,  and  we 
still  find  enough  gold  for  our  needs.  We 
trap  game  and  raise  a  few  vegetables,  and 
wash  out  enough  for  sugar  and  coffee,  beans 
and  bacon,  and  some  of  the  extras.  When 
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one  of  us  dies,  there  is  generally  a  neighbor 
to  lay  him  away  under  his  cabin." 

I  walked  once,  far  south  from  Shasta  city 
along  the  gold  leads,  and  staid  a  day  with 
one  of  these  old  gravel  miners.  He  was  as 
clean  and  healthy  an  American,  and  as  hon- 
est and  lovable  as  one  could  find  in  all  Cal- 
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ifornia.  There  he  lived,  without  a  relative 
or  close  friend  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
took  his  food  and  clothing  from  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  two  cents  or  ten  cents  at  a 
time ;  there  he  expected  to  die  and  be  laid 
to  rest.  He  remembered  the  time  when 
several  hundred  men  were  working  wjthin 
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hail  of  each  other  on  the  creek,  but  by  1865 
only  a  dozen  were  left,  and  for  years  he  had 
been  alone.  Sundays  he  walked  twelve 
miles  to  Shasta  to  get  his  newspaper.  Ten 
years  had  passed  since  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
but  his  soul  still  brooded  over  the  great 
conflict.  Every  inch  of  his  cabin's  walls 
was  covered  with  war  pictures  cut  from 
Harpers  Weekly,  and  he  was  familiar  with 
an  infinite  number  of  forgotten  details  re- 
specting them.  Supreme  over  all  other 
war-memories  rose  the  figure  of  Lincoln, 
his  hero  and  his  saint,  loved  with  a  love 
that  had  no  other  human  outlet. 

The  first  time  that  I  went  over  the  stage 
road  from  Shasta  into  Trinity  was,  as  I  have 
said,  away  back  in  the  seventies,  and  I  had 
been  engaged  by  the  trustees  of  Douglas 
city  to  teach  their  school.  It  was  early 
summer,  the  mountains  were  wilder  and 
more  beautiful  than  any  I  had  before  seen, 
the  people  were  everywhere  friendly  and 
interesting,  and  I  took  much  pleasure  in  the 
journey.  At  its  end,  I  settled  down  to 
teach  for  a  time  in  what  was  then,  I  believe, 
the  most  unspoiled,  primitive,  and  pioneer 
part  of  California.  I  have  always  counted 
it  a  bit  of  rare  good  fortune  that  I  chanced 
upon  Douglas  city,  where  dwelt  the  Mabiea, 
the  Masons,  the  Marshalls,  the  Thayers,  and 
other  American  families,  who  had  lived  for 
years  in  the  mines,  and  had  seen  the  brave 
days  of  gold,  and  built  up  their  homes  on 
the  hillsides,  in  the  ravine  or  on  wastes  of 
bedrock,  in  the  land  of  pines  and  oaks. 

Trinity  county  is  a  very  wild  region,  and 
almost  its  entire  surface  is  a  mass  of  hills 
and  mountains  separated  by  narrow  cafions, 
with  an  occasional  sloping  or  tip-tilted  tri- 
angular valley  of  a  few  acres.  Where  I 
boarded,  near  Douglas,  the  rancher,  so-called, 
owned  a  five-acre  apple  orchard  on  one 
irregular  "flat,"  a  field  of  timothy  about 
the  same  size,  half  a  mile  away,  on  another 
flat,  and  some  scattered  pieces  of  pasture 
land  that  were  like  the  roof  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral  for  steepness.  If  there  is  a  level 
quarter-section  in  the  country,  I  have  failed 
to  see  it  in  the  course  of  many  journeys. 
There  are  compensations,  however.  This 
very  rancher  grew  tired  of  peddling  his 
apples,  and  sold  the  apple  flat  to  a  miner, 
who  washed  it  out  for  the  gold  in  the  gravel 
underneath. 

It  was  a  pity  to  have  such  an  orchard 
thus  destroyed,  for  the  old  Northern  Spy 


and  Spitzenberg  trees  had  cost  five  dollars 
apiece  in  the  early  fifties,  and  had  been 
carried  on  horseback,  when  mere  whips  of 
yearlings,  across  the  mountain  trails  from 
Lewelling's  famous  Willamette  Valley  nur- 
series in  Oregon.  Mr.  Mabie  told  me  him- 
self about  this,  and  added  that  when  the 
trees  began  to  bear  the  apples  sold  for  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  apiece. 

The  county  is  everywhere  well  watered 
and  well  timbered;  the  rainfall  is  abundant, 
and  the  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  Finer 
grapes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  other 
deciduous  fruits,  than  one  finds  on  these 
old  ranches  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in 
in  northern  California.  In  many  mining 
camps,  the  orchards  have  been  neglected 
and  allowed  to  run  wild,  because  cheaper 
fruit  from  the  valleys  is  brought  in  by  the 
railroads,  but  Trinity  people  get  no  fruit 
except  what  they  grow  for  themselves. 

Some  of  the  best  farms  and  orchards  in 
the  Trinity  mountains  paid  very  well  when 
I  knew  them,  and  I  suppose  that  they  still 
do  so.  They  are  owned,  as  a  rule,  by  New 
Englanders  who  reached  this  quietest  of 
eddies  and  came  to  rest  there  many,  many 
years  ago.  Most  of  them  entered  Weaver 
basin  (the  great  green  and  rolling  network 
of  hills  and  small  flats  about  the  county 
seat)  by  way  of  the  Susanville  route.  For 
years  neither  they  nor  their  families  saw 
Sacramento  or  San  Francisco,  or  any  of  the 
social,  industrial,  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
rest  of  California.  Over  and  over  again,  in 
traveling  through  Trinity  one  finds  survivals 
nowhere  else  discoverable  in  the  State  — 
great,  old-fashioned  barns  of  hewn  logs  and 
pine  shakes,  put  together  with  oaken  pines, 
"  same  as  grandfather's  on  the  old  Connect- 
icut farm."  The  wheat  and  barley  is  beaten 
out  with  a  flail,  winnowed  in  the  air,  and 
run  through  a  hand  fanning-mill.  One  often 
sees  old  well-sweeps  slanting  over  mossy 
stone  curbs;  home-made  cider  presses  stand 
in  the  sheds;  the  gardens  are  full  of  flowers 
that  our  grandmothers  loved,  and  that  one 
seldom  finds  in  the  valleys  —  single  balsams, 
love-in-a-mist,  single  garden  pinks,  amar- 
anths, four-o'clocks. 

But  the  orchards  and  fields  of  Trinity 
would  not  support  a  tenth  part  of  its  people. 
The  great  industry  has  always  been  mining, 
supplemented  by  farming  and  grazing,  with 
a  small  amount  of  lumbering.  The  mines 
have  been  reported  in  various  official  publi- 
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cations,  but  still  I  do  not  think  that  the 
general  public  is  aware  of  their  importance. 
If  the  reader  will  pardon  a  few  brief  statis- 
tics, the  reason  for  my  views  will  be  made 
plainer.  Trinity  county  contains  1,680,000 
acres  of  land,  1,110,000  acres  of  which  are 
still  open  to  settlement.  The  total  area 
under  fence  and  cultivation  is  scarcely  more 
than  10,000  acres.  The  population  has  not 
exceeded  5,000  at  any  time  sime  1870,  and 
is  now  about  4,000,  which  number  includes 
many  Chinese  and  Indians.  Still  the  crop 
of  gold  continues.  The  placers,  in  the 
fifties,  yielded  from  four  million  to  five 
million  dollars  per  annum,  and  since  1849 
it  is  likely  that  the  district  has  yielded  fully 
forty-five  million  dollars.  At  the  present 
time,  the  county  is  turning  out  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  per  annum. 

This  gold  comes  from  gravel  deposits 
handled  by  hydraulic  process,  or  drifted: 
from  old  tailings  worked  over  and  over 
again;  from  quartz  ledges,  and  from  occa- 
sional pockets.  But  the  pioneers,  as  I 
knew  them,  are  not  insane  upon  the  subject. 
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They  work  along  quietly,  without  any  ex- 
citement, prodding  around  the  old  river  bars, 
prospecting  the  hillsides  and  ravines,  and 
making  a  comfortable  living.  Some  of  the 
best  men  are,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
often  idle  for  years.  All  around  Weaver- 
ville,  Trinity  Center,  Junction  city,  north, 
along  the  Salmon  mountains,  and  east,  on 
the  confines  of  Shasta,  men  are  mining 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  seldom  on  a 
large  scale.  Few  capitalists  have  invested 
in  Trinity  county,  excepting  in  some  min- 
ing ditches  and  some  gravel  mines.  Yet  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  mining  resources 
equal  to  those  of  any  area  of  similar  ex- 
tent in  California,  and  properly  developed, 
would  contain  towns  like  those  of  the  Sierra 
foothills. 

All  about  Douglas  are  the  small  gravel 
mounds  and  depressions,  the  wastes  of  bed- 
rock, the  crumbling  cabins,  that  tell  of 
eager  hosts  once  camped  beside  the  foam- 
ing streams.  One  of  my  schoolboys  once 
pried  up  a  log  from  a  ruined  cabin  floor, 
and  found  a  hundred  dollars  or  so  in  gold 
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dust.  Fifty  or  sixty  Chinese  worked  away 
in  the  bed  of  Weaver  creek,  where  white 
men  "  could  n't  make  wages,"  and  found,  I 
doubt  not,  occasional  bits  of  rich  aurifer- 
ous gravel  overlooked  by  the  hasty  forty- 
niners.  About  six  thousand  dollars  was 
taken  from  three  hundred  square  feet  on 
Weaver  creek  that  had  been  covered  by  a 
landslide  and  so  neglected  in  the  days  of 
gold.  I  knew  two  miners  who  drifted  into 
gravel  that  paid  them  enough  in  one  sum- 
mer to  buy  good  farms  in  the  Sacramento 
valley. 

"  The  color  is  all  around  here,  in  every 
squirrel-hole,"  said  old  Hiram  Mabie,  "  but 
it  don't  pay  to  drop  work  an'  prospect.  Ef 
you  are  sot  apart  ter  hev  a  rich  mine,  it  '11 
come  to  you  in  due  season.  Now,  there 's 
Smiley  can  work  out  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  season  from  his  gravel 
mine.  Good  thing;  plenty  more  as  good, 
if  you  happen  on  them.  But  don't  git  ex- 
cited; 't  ain't  worth  while  to  look  for  a  gold 
mine. 

"Prospectors?"  he  continued.  "I  allers 
tells  them  that  gold  is  p-u-r-t-y  ac-ce-den- 
tal,  as  it  were." 
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I  understand  that  after  genial  Uncle 
Mabie  departed  this  life,  the  prospectors 
tore  his  ranch  to  pieces  and  found  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  gold  dust  in  his  very  door- 
yard.  Still  a  good  many  of  the  old  settlers 
were  much  of  his  mind  and  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple never  to  look  for  gold  anywhere. 
They  were  like  a  man  I  knew  of  in  Butte 
county  who  found  a  man  at  work  in  his 
pasture  after  a  heavy  rainstorm  panning  out 
gold  at  the  head  of  a  small  gulch. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there?  " 

"  Well,  I  'm  very  sorry,  but  I  suppose  I  'm 
trespassing;  I  have  taken  out  fifteen  dol- 
lars this  morning,  and  if  we  work  together 
we  can  get  out  several  hundred  dollars  be- 
fore the  water  stops  running." 

"Clear  out  with  your  gold  dust.  Let 
the  rest  stay  there.  It's  as  good  as  a 
bank." 

Then  the  farmer  took  his  team,  hauled 
rock  and  filled  up  the  little  wash,  so  that  no 
one  could  pan  out  gravel  there  without  sev- 
eral days  of  unproductive  work. 

The  largest  hydraulic  mine  in  Trinity 
county  is  the  "  Compagnie  Francaise  des 
Placers  Hydrauliques  de  Junction  City."  The 
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company  owns  thirteen  hundred  acres  of 
very  rich  gravel  deposits  situated  on  five 
benches  or  levels,  each  of  which  seems  to 
show  the  action  of  sea  waves.  This  great 
property  represents  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  consolidations  of  lesser  interests, 
both  in  mining  ditches  and  in  gravel  claims. 
A  complete  history  of  these  various  inter- 
ests since  the  early  fifties  would  be  almost 
an  epitome  in  the  mining  history  of  the 
county. 

I  have  ridden  on  horseback  over  most  of 
the  mountain  roads  and  trails  about  Junc- 
tion city,  and  used  to  know  many  of  the 
pioneers  in  that  district  as  well  as  the 
"French  Company  Mines,"  as  everyone 
called  the  great  syndicate's  properties.  Six 
large  monitors  are  kept  busy  there  now, 
pouring  vast  and  powerful  streams  against 
the  gravel  banks,  and  using  six  thousand 
miner's  inches  of  water.  Fifty  or  more 
miners  are  employed  there,  many  of  whom 
were  once  owners  of  small  gravel  claims. 
Strong,  healthy  men  are  these  hydraulic 
miners,  who  receive  three  and  four  dollars 
a  day,  and  have  a  much  better  time  of  it 
than  do  the  men  who  work  underground,  as 
in  the  quartz  mines. 

1  remember  one  blue-shirted  giant  who 
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stood  swinging  his  monitor  and  directing  a 
stream  against  a  sixty-foot  bank  of  hard 
gravel.  In  that  great,  mile-wide,  semi-cir- 
cular pit,  open  to  the  sky,  fringed  with 
enormous  pines  that  seemed  like  a  mere 
fringe  of  green  grass  blades,  he  stood, 
bare-armed,  guiding  that  mighty  force, 
gripping  the  lever,  swinging  the  great  iron 
tube,  watching  the  cliff  that  might  slide 
and  break  into  an  avalanche  if  not "  handled 
just  right."  As  I  came  up,  he  turned,  with 
the  merest  suspicion  of  a  smile  flickering 
about  his  eyes,  and  directing  the  monitor 
downwards,  struck  a  green  pine  log  with 
the  stream  of  water.  The  log  was  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  long,  but 
it  flew  into  the  air  endwise,  and  fell  shat- 
tered among  the  rocks. 

Pretty  soon  a  part  of  the  cliif  of  earth 
and  gravel,  furrowed  into  a  promontory, 
then  undercut  with  swift,  unerring  precis- 
ion, trembled  and  slid  downward,  with  all 
its  overhanging  pines.  Its  quivering  wreck 
swept  sidewise  in  a  huge  moraine  whose 
edge  was  hardly  twenty  feet  from  where 
we  stood.  Like  some  lord  of  the  gleaming 
ax  who  lays  his  trees  wherever  he  chooses, 
this  lord  of  the  monitor  crumbled  his  gravel 
cliffs  to  right  hand  or  to  left  hand,  laying 
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them  in  broad  winrows,  melting  them  to 
nothingness,  sweeping  whole  hillsides  of 
earth  and  rock  down  deep  drainways  to  the 
Trinity  and  so  to  the  Pacific.  There  are 
times  when  the  noise  of  the  grinding  bowl- 
ders that  roll  swiftly  through  the  sluices, 
or  rise  upon  the  bars  of  a  "  grizzly,"  thence 
to  fall  down  the  ravines,  is  like  the  noise  of 
a  thousand-stamp  quartz-mill  thundering 
forth  its  triumphal  psalm  of  labor  in  the 
midst  of  some  Nevada  desert. 

Coffee  creek,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  is  really  quite  a  large  and  turbu- 
lent mountain  river,  whose  sources  are  in 
superb  alpine  meadows,  springs,  and  lakes, 
high  up  in  the  Granite  group  of  mountains 
of  Siskiyou,  which  are  themselves,  perhaps, 
the  wildest  portion  of  the  Salmon  range. 
Not  less  than  a  hundred  streams  and  gulches 
of  greater  or  less  size  exist  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Salmon  range  towards  Trinity, 
and  while  many  are  known  to  contain  some 
gold,  none  have  been  thoroughly  prospected 
by  modern  methods. 

The  whole  region  is  wild  in  the  extreme, 
and  some  of  the  excellent  newspaper  ac- 
counts have  described  it.  On  the  head- 
waters of  these  creeks,  grizzlies  and  elk 
have  been  shot  within  the  past  year.  The 
ravines  are  extremely  steep,  and  under- 
growth is  dense  and  heavily  matted.  Sur- 
face indications  or  outcroppings  are  almost 
entirely  lacking,  and  the  rock  is  full  of 


"  faults."  Only  skilled  prospectors  should 
go  into  such  districts.  It  is  probable  that 
very  few  of  those  gold  seekers  who  recently 
went  into  Shasta  and  Trinity  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  business,  or  staid  long  enough 
to  make  a  fair  test  of  the  resources  of  the 
region.  Many  who  went  to  Coffee  creek 
turned  around  and  came  back  without  un- 
packing their  goods.  Nevertheles,  the 
country  will  be  prospected  more  or  less  for 
years  to  come,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  rich  discoveries  will  be  made 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  this  rich  group 
of  northern  counties. 

The  well-equipped  and  skilled  mining  man 
can  find  few  regions  as  promising  in  min- 
eral wealth  as  the  thirteen  thousand  square 
miles  indcluded  in  Shasta,  Trinity,  and  Sis- 
kiyou. This  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachu- 
setts, combined,  and  it  is  occupied  by  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  persons,  including 
Indians  and  Chinese.  Although  much  of 
country  is  extremely  mountainous,  there 
are  many  rich  valleys,  extensive  pastures, 
great  forests,  and  in  brief,  resources  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  tenfold  the  present  popu- 
lation, even  were  there  no  precious  metals 
found  there. 

Year  after  year  summer  campers  and 
tourists  find  their  way  in  greater  numbers 
into  the  northern  alps  of  California.  The 
Shasta  region  is  well  known,  but  other  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  wonderful  beauty  are  sel- 
dom visited,  and  the  deep  "box-canons,"  in 
some  places  three  thousand .  and  even  four 
thousand  feet  deep,  are  rarely  seen  except 
by  Indians  and  hunters. 

Those  views  accompanying  the  present 
article  which  are  from  the  Trinity  moun- 
tains were  taken  by  Mr.  Frederick  Liddeke, 
formerly  principal  of  the  High  School  of 
Etna  Mills,  Siskiyou  county,  and  now  princi- 
pal of  the  Centreville  Union  High  School  of 
Alameda  county.  They  give  the  reader  as 
good  an  idea  of  that  grand  mountain  scen- 
ery as  mere  pictures  can.  Mr.  Liddeke's 
plates  are  a  charming  reminiscence  of  a 
very  rough  trip  through  one  of  the  least- 
known  portions  of  the  Siskiyou  mountains, 
partly  in  Siskiyou,  partly  in  Trinity. 

The  other  photographs  are  from  nega- 
tives by  Mr.  Loyal  L.  Wirt,  Superintendent 
of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and 
Publishing  Society,  and  like  Mr.  Liddeke's, 
they  repeat  the  oft-told  tale  that  the  ama- 
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teur  photographer  it  is  who  catches  best 
the  picturesque  features  of  any  region. 

Siskiyou  county  has  perhaps  received 
more  magazine  fame  than  Trinity,  though 
less  than  Shasta  or  Humboldt.  It  has 
great  forests,  an  abundant  rainfall,  and 
a  climate  which  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Maryland  or  Virginia,  though  it  is  less 
cold  in  winter.  Stock-raising,  lumbering, 
and  mining,  are  almost  the  only  industries, 
less  than  five  thousand  acres  being  under 
cultivation.  In  time  the  summer-tourist 
industry  will  assume  a  prominent  place 
among  the  resources  of  the  county. 

River  mining  upon  the  Klamath  and  its 
tributaries  began  over  forty  years  ago.  and 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque forms  of  California  mining  life.  The 
various  forms  of  water-wheels,  flumes,  dams, 
pumps,  and  other  appurtenances  of  river 
mining,  can  nowhere  else  be  found  in  such 
variety  and  perfection.  There  are  also 
hydraulic  mines,  deposits  of  auriferous 
conglomerates,  seam-diggings,  and  various 


kinds  of  gold-bearing  rock.  Some  of  the 
quartz  mines  now  being  profitably  worked 
are  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  prospecting  at  still  higher  alti- 
tudes might  result  in  rich  discoveries.  The 
least  explored  mineral  districts  of  Siskiyou 
are  in  the  mountains,  between  that  county 
and  Trinity,  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
is  well  shown  by  some  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  It  is  no  rougher,  however, 
than  portions  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and 
Idaho,  where  extremely  rich  mines  have 
been  found. 

Reviewing  the  entire  district  which  has 
been  so  briefly  sketched,  its  manifold  re- 
sources deserve  more  rapid  development, 
and  its  pioneer  communities  are  both  inter- 
esting and  prosperous.  The  next  ten  years 
should  witness  many  changes  for  the  better 
in  the  long-isolated  districts  of  these  fam- 
ous old  mining  counties,  which  have  in 
the  past  added  much  to  the  wealth  of 
California. 
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TxT'HAT  wondrous  sermons  these  seas  preach  to  men  ! 

What  lofty  pinnacles  they  seek  to  climb ! 
How  old  and  bent  they  are,  yet  strong  as  when 

They  rocked  the  infant  —  Time  ! 

Herbert  Bashford. 
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THE  CRUISE    OF  THE  CATCH-AS-CAN 


THE  FROZEN  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  KLONDIKE'S  CHRISTMAS 


BY  PAUL  SHOUP 


!  HEN  A  MAN  has  experienced  nine 
months  of  frost,  it  takes  him 
some-time  to  thaw  out.  The 
camp-fire  burned  unusually  well 
last  evening  and  by  some  acci- 
dent the  coffee  at  supper  was 
good.  So  the  Patriarch  thawed. 
We  have  been  waiting  upon  him 
for  some  time,  for  we  are  anx- 
ious to  know  the  cause  of  his  evident  pros- 
perity. Last  night  he  broke  the  ice  for  us. 

THEY  all  come  home  with  many  yarns  to 
spin,  these  pilgrims  of  the  Klondike,  but 
stories  all  end  one  way, —  with  a  shake  of 
the  head  and  a  finger  on  the  lip.  Men  never 
wished  to  be  believed  so  badly  before;  never 
were  they  therefore  so  afraid  of  the  truth. 
That 's  the  reason  they  say  nothing  of  the 
clearest  and  most  amazing  fact  of  all, —  only 
a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  finger  on  the  lip. 

It  makes  no  difference  now  what  coast- 
wise course  the  Catch-as-can  nosed  after  a 
year  ago,  for  she  followed  it  no  closer  than 
a  rollin'  bowlder  follows  the  windin'  trail 
down  Chilkoot  pass.  The  first  day  out  from 
the  Golden  Gate  was  as  fine  a  one  as  the 
ocean  ever  shimmered  under,  with  every 
dancin'  wave  tippin'  a  plumed  crest  to  a 
sou'west  wind ;  but  the  second  opened  like 
an  unwillin'  clam  and  the  sun  got  up,  red- 
faced  and  peevish,  from  a  bed  of  black 
clouds.  The  day  was  not  exactly  cloudy 
and  not  exactly  fair,  with  the  sea  runnin' 
this  way  and  that  in  an  uncertain,  shifty 
fashion,  and  the  air  lyin'  heavy  and  hazy  on 
the  water. 

'Long  about  eight  bells  the  Catch-as-can 
began  behavin'  in  a  most  extraordinary 
fashion,  and  I  knew  the  sea  was  shiftin' 
way  down  below  the  surface.  The  boat 
would  creep  along  a  length  or  two  and  then 
stop  and  shudder.  Perhaps  she  'd  jump  up 
and  down  like  a  balky  horse,  then  whirl  and 
toss  her  head.  All  the  time  the  sea  kept 
gettin'  quieter  and  quieter,  till  it  lay  like  a 
mass  of  quiverin'  jelly. 
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The  mate  peered  out  over  the  rail  and 
swore  uncertainly,  then  held  his  peace.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  crossed  themselves  and 
held  their  breaths,  which,  with  some  of 
them,  required  a  considerable  exhibition  of 
strength. 

It  don't  pay  to  ship  a  hand  who  has  lost 
a  brother  at  sea;  the  thing  will  come  up 
when  you  want  it  least.  By  and  by  Thor- 
waldsen  looked  astern  and  saw  the  face  of 
his  dead  brother  peerin'  up  at  him  through 
the  glassy  brine.  Every  sailor  knows  what 
that  means.  There  was  no  use  arguin'. 

"  Ay  doan't  mind  bein'  droanded,  but  ay 
doan't  want  to  be  swallowed.  The  sea  be's 
goin'  to  gape,"  said  the  mate,  and  the  crew, 
cowards  all,  feared  of  the  cradle  that  had 
rocked  them  since  they  could  grip  a  line, 
tumbled  after  him  into  the  boat.  The  sails 
flapped  'em  an  idle  blessin'  and  I  added  mine 
—  in  language  a  trifle  emphatic.  Besides  I 
gave  'em  plenty  of  water,  some  bread,  and 
a  glass  of  marmalade  apiece  (we  were  over- 
stocked on  marmalade). 

An  0.  &  0.  liner  was  low  in  the  west  and 
her  streak  of  smoke  along  the  sky  line 
showed  she  was  inward  bound.  The  boat 
pulled  away  to  cut  her  course  and  I  have  n't 
seen  it  or  the  crew  since.  I  'd  like  to  know 
the  port  they  found;  for  the  boat  was  brand- 
new  and  the  marmalade,  as  you  '11  hear,  too 
precious  to  waste. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  cry  of  the  sea  in 
trouble?  No,  not  the  howlin'  of  a  storm 
nor  the  roarin'  at  the  cliffs,  but  the  long, 
low  wail  that  gathers  in  a  dead  ca'm  along 
the  horizon,  only  about  a  mile  below  it,  and 
comes  gropin'  along  in  the  depths.  You 
want  a  steady  hand  and  a  clear  head  then; 
the  sea  forgets  the  oldest  salt  when  it 's 
sick. 

I  was  waitin',  feelin'  mighty  lonesome, 
when  I  heard  it.  The  Catch-as-can  crouched 
for  a  moment  as  if  listenin',  and  then  the 
deep  heaved  and  we  swept  for'ard  and 
up'ard,  up'ard,  until  the  schooner  balanced 
herself  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  like  an  awk- 
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ward  fowl  on  a  perch,  now  dippin'  for'ard, 
now  lurchin'  back'ard.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,  the  ocean  was  a  mass  of  eddyin',  tan- 
gled, foamin'  waters,  with  the  spray  flying 
everywhere.  Then  the  wind  came,  and  as 
it  shrilled  through  the  riggin',  down,  down 
we  went,  until  I  could  see  the  coral  on  the 
bottom  and  the  fish  hidin'  close  to  the  rocks. 
Then  the  Catch-as-can,  good  boat  that  she 
was,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  climbed  the 
green  wall  opposite  as  a  cat  goes  up  a  tree 
after  an  argument  with  a  dog. 

The  second  time  we  were  on  top,  the 
Catch-as-can  seemed  to  be  attacked  with  a 
dizzy  spell.  She  staggered  backward,  and 
then  slowly  began  to  whirl,  while  the  water, 
churned  to  a  snowy  white,  settled  around 
us.  My  pipe  had  gone  out  and  for  a  mo- 
ment I  stopped  to  light  it.  When  I  looked 
again  something  was  risin'  around  us  that 
explained  the  mystery. 

Just  then  a  shock  of  red  hair  appeared 
above  deck,  then  a  heavy,  bloated  face,  and 
finally  the  rest  of  a  stowaway.  He  scram- 
bled to  his  feet,  and  a  dirty  bit  of  creation 
he  was.  He  looked  around  just  once  and 
threw  himself  sprawlin'. 

"We  're  drownded! "  he  howled.  "  God  ha' 
mercy  on  us!"  And  he  lay  there  convul- 
sively diggin'  his  toes  into  the  deck. 

"  Drownded  nothin',  you  lubber,"  said  I, 
stirrin'  him  stiffly  with  my  foot.  "Get  up. 
We  'e  merely  in  the  center  of  a  waterspout." 

As  a  sea-farin'  man,  bein'  surrounded  by 
water  was  nothin'  to  be  alarmed  about.  But 
curiously  enough,  there  came  runnin'  through 
my  head : — 

"  Water,  water  everywhere,  nor  any  drop  to  drink." 

All  I  could  plainly  see  was  a  movin',  cir- 
cular wall  of  water,  funnel-shaped  with  the 
small  end  up'ards,  with  the  Catch-as-can 
eddyin'  gently  in  the  center  of  the  large 
end.  It  was  as  if  the  horizon  had  shrunk 
and  the  sky  turned  into  a  drizzle.  The 
water  was  n't  exactly  transparent;  it  was 
as  if  you  were  facing  a  window  against 
which  the  rain  was  beatin'. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said.  I  buttoned 
my  coat;  for  even  then  I  could  feel  the 
growin'  chill  of  the  weather.  The  outlook, 
while  not  exactly  tame,  was  decidedly  mo- 
notonous; it  may  have  been  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  it  was 
just  water  all  the  way  up. 

For  a  long  time  the  stowaway  lay  still, 


face  down,  now  and  then  mutterin'  some- 
thing about  "  mercy  "  and  "  help."  It  was 
a  long  time  afterwards  before  I  realized 
that  the  sight  of  so  much  water,  with  which 
liquid  I  judged  from  his  looks  he  was  not 
very  well  acquainted,  had  made  him  daft. 

Finally  he  hitched  himself  up  on  his  feet 
and  rolled  over  to  me.  He  grasped  my  arm 
and  whispered  hoarsely,  as  if  afraid  some 
one  else  might  hear  : — 

"  Matey,  we  must  git  out  o'  this.  Let 's 
let  go  the  anchor,  —  mebbe  she'll  ketch." 
Then  he  went  on  mutterin'  some  drivel 
about  Stowaway  William's  bein'  stowed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  ocean. 

I  looked  at  him  ca'mly,  but  scornfully,  I 
reckon. 

"  Was  you  ever  struck  by  an  avalanche," 
said  I,  "  or  did  you  ever  try  to  hold  a  right- 
o'-way  against  a  hog  engine  trailin'  forty 
cars  o'  steers  down  grade  ?  Those  are  gen- 
tle experiences  'longside  of  runnin'  up 
against  a  slice  of  the  ocean." 

He  went  away,  mutterin'  still,  and  pretty 
soon  I  heard  things  rattlin'  for  'd.  I  knew 
what  was  meant  and  I  ran  out  of  the  cabin. 
When  he  saw  me  he  dropped  everything 
and  sprang  upon  the  rail,  wavin'  his  hands 
and  yellin'.  Just  then  the  Catch-as-can 
yawed,  and  with  a  scream  he  leaped 
straight  out.  The  wall  of  water  caught 
him,  and  circlin'  he  went  up'ard. 

I  went  below,  noticin'  that  the  weather 
was  gettin'  colder  and  colder.  I  hadn't 
any  mind  that  the  cargo  should  freeze,  so  I 
started  some  fires  and  made  things  snug. 
When  I  came  on  deck  again  I  could  see  the 
stars  through  the  hole  overhead,  movin'  in 
a  steady  procession  sou'ard.  So  I  knew  our 
course  was  laid  for  the  North  Pole.  We 
were  travelin'  at  a  most  amazin'  gait;  I 
reckon  Nature  had  a  vacuum  up  that  way 
she  wanted  to  fill  right  off. 

All  the  next  day  we  went  steadily  north. 
In  the  afternoon  I  could  see  the  blurred 
outlines  of  headlands,  and  later,  fir-topped 
cliffs.  The  waterspout  was  revolving  slower 
and  slower  and  the  weather  gettin'  colder 
and  colder.  When  the  sun  was  huggin'  the 
horizon  and  for  a  long  time  after  in  the 
twilight,  we  ran  through  a  heavy  snow- 
storm. The  snow-flakes  shrouded  the  col- 
umn of  water  with  white,  except  now  and 
then  when  the  northern  lightsburned  through 
in  waves  of  flame.  The  Catch-as-can  was 
rockin'  as  gently  as  a  cradle  rocks  to  a 
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lullaby.     I  noticed  as  I  turned  in,  that  the 
thermometer  was  lower-spirited  than  ever. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  gentle  jar  woke 
me  up,  and  I  knew  we  had  struck.  I  waited 
in  suspense  for  a  minute,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened. Then  I  fell  asleep  again. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  that  morning 
when  I  turned  out  was  the  cold;  so  I  put 
on  three  suits  of  clothes  before  leaving  the 
cabin. 

I  looked  around  in  surprise.  The  water- 
spout was  still  on  hand  but  it  had  quit  re- 
volving and  was  quite  transparent.  I  could 
see  mountains,  blue  with  firs,  and  ravines 
half  filled  with  snow.  We  were  evidently 
on  a  river.  Here  and  there  along  the  banks 
and  up  the  hillside  the  dirt  tops  of  log 
cabins  stuck  out  through  the  snow.  The 
sun  was  hoverin'  the  sky  line  and  the  sun 
dogs  were  playin'  around  him.  The  ther- 
mometer had  retired  from  business. 

After  a  while  the  change  in  the  water- 
spout attracted  my  attention.  When  the 
light  dawned  on  me  I  fairly  gasped  for 
breath.  Then  I  seized  an  ax,  swung  mysef 
over  the  rail,  and  ran  across  to  the  side  of 
my  prison.  A  splinterin'  and  a  dull  sound 
answered  my  blow.  The  waterspout  was 
frozen  solid  and  there  was  twenty  feet  of 
ice  between  me  and  free  America!  Speakin' 
of  bein'  cast  away  on  the  ice;  how  would 
you  like  to  be  cast  away  in  the  ice? 

It  certainly  was  an  odd  situation  and  I 
puffed  away  at  my  meerschaum  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  ice  palace  smoked  at  the  top. 
A  frozen-in  graduate  of  Harvard  over  in 
Skookum  gulch  wrote  a  long  magazine 
article  about  active  volcanoes  in  Alaska, 
thereupon. 

Now,  late  in  the  fall  sunrise  and  sunset 
in  Dawson  city  sort  o'  join  hands  over  noon, 
and  Abner  Jowler,  havin'  a  cabin  to  build 
before  hospitality  became  tired,  was  up 
early  that  mornin'. 

The  candles  were  burnin'  low  in  Brown's 
cabin,  but  the  interest  in  the  great  chess 
game  between  Colonel  Smudge  and  Doc. 
Henry  was  at  its  height.  Two  thirds  of  the 
experts  —  and  by  this  time  Dawson  was  a 
camp  of  experts  —  had  it  figured  out  that 
in  107  moves  more  the  Colonel  would  have 
to  resign.  The  Colonel  was  studyin',  his 
fingers  on  a  castle,  when  in  rushed  Abner, 
his  ear-flops  a-bobbin'  and  his  eyes  showin' 
like  an  extension  front  on  a  locomotive. 


"  Great  icebergs! "  he  yelled.  "The  North 
Pole  's  settin'  outside,  with  Santa  Glaus 
campin'  in  the  center!" 

The  Colonel  raised  his  hand  impatiently. 
"  Another  case  of  snow-madness.  Some  of 
you  fellows  take  him  over  to  the  hospital." 

The  committee  was  n't  farther  than  the 
door-step  until  it  was  heard  from.  In 
twenty  minutes  I  was  the  observed  of  all 
Dawson.  The  citizens  stood  around  and 
speculated  how  I  got  inside  the  thing;  but 
that  cut  no  ice  with  me.  Noticin'  their 
disinclination  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  I  went  below  and  brought  up  a 
watermelon,  some  Muscat  grapes,  and  a  few 
Crawford  peaches. 

Then  a  man  who  had  not  seen  a  real 
green  thing  for  three  years  went  after  his 
pick.  After  that,  whenever  work  slack- 
ened all  I  had  to  do  was  to  bring  up  a  bunch 
of  bananas  or  a  box  of  apples,  and  then  the 
ice  would  fly  again. 

When  communication  with  the  outer 
world  was  resumed  I  held  an  auction  sale 
at  my  front  door.  The  prices  I  obtained 
would  have  almost  made  a  fruit-growers' 
association  satisfied  with  its  management. 
The  last  watermelon  was  traded  for  a  half 
interest  in  a  claim  up  on  the  Porcupine. 
An  unknown  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Smith  offered  me  a  fair  sum  for  the  Catch- 
as- can  and  the  ice  palace  and  I  accepted  it. 
The  news  came  down  the  river  in  the 
spring  that  Mr.  Smith  ran  the  only  first- 
class  hotel  in  Dawson  city  last  winter. 

I  was  climbing  the  hills  back  of  Dawson 
on  my  way  to  the  Porcupine,  when  I  thought 
I  saw  a  dark  object  at  the  very  top  of  the 
frozen  waterspout.  The  glass  was  focused 
on  it;  sure  enough,  sittin'  there  in  the  ice 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  was  Stowaway 
William  —  stowed  for  the  last  time. 

"  Well ! "  said  Jimmie,  "  is  that  all  ?  " 
"Except,"  said  the  Patriarch,  as  he 
cleaned  his  pipe  bowl  with  his  little  finger 
and  looked  at  us  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  "  in  the  spring,  outward  bound,  I  found 
the  natives  and  the  prospectors  along  the 
lower  Yukon  greatly  excited  because  the 
river  was  runnin'  salt. 

"  No,  they  all  want  to  be  believed,  these 
pilgrims  from  the  Klondike;  so  they  fight 
shy  of  the  truth  and  end  their  yarns  with  a 
nod  of  the  head  and  a  finger  on  the  lip." 
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HOW  I  MISSED  BEING  A  MILLIONAIRE 


BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER 


[NOTE.  —  On  July  25th,  Joaquin  Miller 
sailed  from  Seattle  on  the  steamer  City 
of  Mexico  bound  for  Dawson  by  way  of 
Chilkoot  pass.  His  baggage  consisted  of  a 
hand-satchel,  and  his  available  funds  were 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  It  was  his 
intention  to  walk  over  the  Chilkoot  pass, 
build  a  boat,  shoot  the  White  Horse  rapids, 
and  reach  Dawson;  then  make  an  actual  in- 
spection of  the  mines,  take  a  boat  down  the 
Yukon  to  the  open  sea  and  St.  Michaels,  and 
thus  complete  the  circuit  of  the  frozen 
North.  He  made  the  trip  from  Juneau  to 
Dawson  in  fifteen  days,  and  of  all  the  people 
who  started,  he  was  one  of  the  few  that 
completed  the  trip  to  Dawson.  His  pictur- 
esque letters  have  been  published  in  the 
New  York  Journal,  the  Boston  Globe,  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  St. 
Louis  Republic,  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. A  few  bits  of  description  from 
these  ought  to  be  put  in  the  permanent 
magazine  form  and  will  give  some  idea  of 
his  adventurous  journey,  making  the  best 
introduction  to  the  article  that  follows 
them. —  ED.  ] 

CROSSING   CHILKOOT   PASS 

BUT  now  as  we  stood  fronting  that  gran- 
ite-built and  cloud-covered  mountain  pass, 
we  felt  that  there  was  work,  and  terrible 
work,  before  us,  especially  if  the  threatened 
rain  fell. 

Resting  a  little  time,  the  clouds  lifted 
and  we  looked  up.  What  a  glorious  spec- 
tacle, and  what  a  splendid  example  of  Amer- 
ican manhood!  It  made  my  heart  thrill 
and  throb  with  pride  in  my  great  people. 
Away  up  where  an  eagle  might  pause  and 
poise  his  daring  wings  with  care,  we  saw 
below  the  clouds,  against  the  clouds,  and 
even  in  the  clouds,  the  brave  men  climbing 
with  their  packs,  pike  in  hand,  holding  on 
with  one  hand,  holding  the  pike  in  the 
other.  Sixty  pounds,  seventy-five,  and  one 
hundred,  and  in  one  rare  case  a  giant  French 
courier  with  two  hundred  pounds. 
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All  the  pictures  that  have  been  painted 
by  word  or  on  easel,  or  even  in  imagination, 
of  Napoleon  and  his  men  climbing  the  Alps 
are  but  childish  playthings  in  comparison. 
We  raised  a  shout,  and  up  the  line  it  ran, 
the  long,  steep,  and  tortuous  line  that 
reached  from  a  bluff  above  us  on  and  over 
and  up  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  clouds.  And 
still  down  from  out  the  clouds  the  shout 
and  cry  of  exultation  of  those  brave  con- 
querors came  back,  and  only  died  away 
when  the  distance  made  it  impossible  to  be 
heard  any  longer. 

And  now  we  began  to  ascend.  It  was 
not  so  hard  as  it  seemed.  The  stupendous 
granite  mountain,  the  home  of  the  avalanche 


THE   TRAIL  FROM   DYEA1 


'The  illustrations  are  from  Photos  sent  down  by  Mr. 
Miller.  The  !-an  Francisco  Examiner  has  courteously 
released  Mr.  Miller  from  his  engagement  to  it,  so  far  as 
this  article  is  concerned. 
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WHII'SAWIXG    FOR   BOAT   BUILDING    AT   LINDEHAN 

and  the  father  of  glaciers,  melted  away  be- 
fore us  as  we  climbed,  and  in  a  single  hour 
of  brisk  work,  we  stood  against  the  summit, 
or  rather  between  the  big,  granite  blocks 
that  mark  the  summit.  The  pass  is  not  so 
formidable  as  it  looks,  and  it  is  not  half  so 
formidable  as  represented.  Yet,  mark  you, 
it  is  no  boy's  play;  no  man's  play.  It  is  a 
man's,  and  a  big  strong  man's,  honest  work, 
and  takes  strength  of  body  and  nerve  of 
soul. 

Right  in  the  pass  and  within  ten  feet  of 
a  snow  bank  that  has  not  perished  for  a 
thousand  years,  I  picked  and  ate  a  little 
strawberry,  and  as  I  rested  and  roamed 
about  a  bit,  looking  down  into  the  brightly 
blue  lakes  that  feed  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yukon,  I  gathered  a  little  sunflower,  a  wild 
hyacinth,  and  a  wild  pea  blossom,  for  rny 
buttonhole. 

SHOOTING    WHITE   HORSE   RAPIDS 

BOOM!  Bang!  We  were  literally  loaded 
into  a  cannon,  shot  in  and  down  and  out  as 
through  and  out  of  a  gun  into  Byron's  hell 


of  waters;  and  then  the  shouts  that 
went  up  with  the  tossing  arms  and 
waving  hats!  It  was  hearty,  heart- 
felt, human,  —  as  if  the  men  were 
almost  choking  with  solicitude;  a 
wild,  wild,  Western  shout  from  great 
strong  men.  Yet  a  shout  with  tears 
in  it.  But  the  regiment  of  unbridled 
white  horses  still  plunged  and  leapt 
and  charged  in  our  wreck-scattered 
way.  Ten  thousand  gleaming  horses. 
These  must  be  ridden  down  in  one 
desperate  dash.  There  was  no  old 
guard  to  follow,  if  our  first  brave 
charge  failed.  We  must  ride  them 
down  this  instant,  or  be  ridden  down. 
The  special  expedition,  contem- 
plating and  all  the  time  quietly  plan- 
ning for  this  time-saving  venture,  had 
the  day  before  run  up  the  American 
flag,  although  on  British  soil;  and 
with  all  respect  for  the  honest 
Britons;  and  never  flew  flag  so  glori- 
ously, indeed,  sublimely  beautiful. 
This  morning  of  this  great  white  day 
we  had  nailed  the  staff  to  our  ves- 
sel's side.  It  is  the  only  American 
flag  seen  along  the  upper  Yukon, 
although  we  are  never  out  of  sight 
of  boats;  and  now  as  we  paused  a 
second  on  the  waves  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canon,  ready  for  the  final  and  more 
desperate  charge,  the  excited  people  above 
us  suddenly  caught  sight  of  "  Old  Glory." 
And  such  a  shout!  And  then  they  broke 
forth  in  a  tempest  of  cheers  and  song,  in 
which  "The  American  Flag,"  "Dixie," 
"  Marching  through  Georgia,"  and  "  John 
Brown,"  were  heard, —  anything  to  give  vent 
to  the  pent-up  hearts  as  we  rowed  and  rowed 
into  the  flying,  white  battle  horses.  They 
smote  us  right  in  the  breast  until  the  water 
plunged  ten  feet  into  the  air  and  drenched 
even  the  captain  away  back  at  the  helm. 
The  oarsmen  were  knocked  down,  but  again 
they  grasped  their  oars  and  again  we 
plunged  on,  and  again  they  were  knocked 
down  and  the  boat  went  reeling  to  the 
right.  And  then  from  our  rear  the  rushing 
cataract  came  and  spun  us  almost  like  a 
top,  drifting  and  tossing  us  from  one  white 
horse  to  another  as  a  toy.  The  captain 
now  guided  his  boat  from  the  bow. 

Again  the  barge  was  knocked  about  and 
whirled  around  in  the  white  sea  of  white 
horses  until  the  captain  once  more  stood  in 
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the  stern.  Of  course  there 
was  wild  excitement  with 
some  of  us.  And  there  were 
oaths  from  the  grand  old  cap- 
tain; for  his  boatmen  did  not 
understand  the  nautical  terms 
of  the  old  sea-dog  and  Alaska 
steamer  captain;  and  so  con- 
fusion followed. 

That  is  the  brief  story  of 
the  most  daring  adventure  in 
which  I  ever  took  part;  and 
I  am  no  child  in  years  or  ad- 
venture, as  all  men  know. 
Our  crew  and  passengers  are 
Americans.  One  is  an  old 
Yankee  soldier  of  the  Civil 
War.  Two  are  from  Illinois 
and  are  father  and  son  —  the 
boy  but  fifteen.  It  makes  me 
proud  to  be  an  American  when 
I  find  such  courage  and  cool- 
ness in  men  who  come  from 
far  apart  and  were  but  yes- 
terday strangers,  and  who  are 
entirely  untrained  in  hand- 
ling water  craft.  Captain 
McCormick  was  born  and 
reared  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  He  is  tall,  strong, 
and  has  a  voice  like  a  lion. 
But  we  did  not  know  he  had  such  a  voice 
until  we  were  in  the  whirlpool  and  foaming 
canon  and  had  charged  into  that  camp  of 
wild  battle  horses. 

AT  THE  HEAD  OF  LAKE  LA  BARGE. 

WE  TENTED  in  our  aspen  park,  a  world  of 
waters  before  us  and  behind  us,  and  almost 
entirely  around  us,  for  the  river,  debouch- 
ing into  the  lake,  is  many  miles  wide.  Our 
beautiful  camp  at  the  head  of  beautful 
Lake  Le  Barge,  with  its  one  island,  was 
also  in  a  graveyard.  Here  we  were  not 
troubled  by  mosquitoes;  they  seem  not  to 
like  the  quaking  and  restless  aspen  leaf.  I 
learn  that  they  are  not  found  in  these  sweet 
groves  as  a  rule.  A  dolorous  loon  kept 
diving  and  disappearing  between  his  melan- 
choly cries  as  our  men  took  turns  trying  to 
hit  the  red  crown  that  blossomed  from  his 
black  head,  and  then  a  great  white  owl,  as 
white  as  his  melancholy  companion  was 
black,  and  as  mournful  as  any  band  in  the 
grass  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  came  out  to 
see  with  his  big  eyes  if  he  could  see  in  the 


EMBARKING   ON    LAKE   LINDEMAN 


golden  twilight  what  the  men  were  shooting 
at.  I  expected  to  see  the  men  turn  loose 
on  the  owl  with  a  will.  They  did  not. 

Quietly  they  sat  waiting  for  the  loon  to 
come  back.  Quietly  they  sat  down,  one  by 
one,  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  bluff  by  the 
groves,  with  their  guns  on  their  laps.  The 
loon  came  back,  close  by,  too,  but  they  did 
not  lift  a  hand  or  say  a  word.  They  sat 
there  in  the  golden,  awe-inspiring  Arctic 
twilight,  silent;  a  loon  in  the  water,  with 
his  crimson  crown  at  their  feet,  a  snow- 
white  owl  at  their  side,  the  six  dead  men  in 
their  graves  under  the  grass  there,  and  none 
could  say  which  of  all  was  the  most  silent, 
—  the  dead  men  under  the  grass,  the  great 
owl  in  the  aspen  grove  at  their  side,  or  the 
armed  argonauts  with  their  rifles  across 
their  laps  and  their  weary  feet  dipping  in 
the  dark,  still  waters. 

Then  the  loon  cried  again  and  was 
gone,  and  the  owl  lifted  like  a  little 
white  cloud  back  into  the  aspen  trees, 
and  the  men  melted  away  one  by  one 
into  their  tents 
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CTAMPEDE  is  a  good  old  word,  or  at  least 
part  of  it, — older  than  Julius  Caesar.  I 
first  heard  it  in  1852  in  connection  with  a 
train  of  emigrants  that  had  been  broken  in 
two  by  a  herd  of  terrified  buffaloes.  I  think 
the  word  "stampede"  at  first  was  "storm- 
pede  "  or  storm-of-feet.  Some  say  it  was 
at  first  "  stamp-pede  "  ;  but  no  matter,  it  is 
the  big  thing — the  fashion  at  Dawson  on 
the  Yukon. 

Stampedes  are  almost  continuous  here. 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  there  was  a 
strong  undertow,  or  current,  that  was 
steadily  pulling  all  the  able-bodied  men  out 
of  town.  Captain  Hansen,  the  head  of  the 
great  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  said 
with  a  bit  of  dismay  one  night:— 

"  It  is  a  big  one  this  time.  Men  throw 
down  their  tools  and  leave  things  and  go 
off  almost  anytime,  and  often  when  we  need 
them  most  to  put  on  a  roof  or  hang  a  door, 
but  they  don't  stay  long.  They  generally 
say  that  they  are  not  very  well  and  want  to 
lay  off  a  day  or  two,  then  in  about  one  day 
and  two  nights  they  come  limping  back  to 
their  work,  too  stiff  to  lift  their  legs,  and 
meekly  take  up  their  tools.  But  this  new 
thing  lasts,  and  the  carpenters  and  mill 
h  mds  keep  going  It  will  be  the  clerks  next." 


I  had  just  returned  from 
the  task  of  examining  the 
mines  on  the  different  creeks 
in  detail.  It  is  dull  getting 
back  from  almost  anywhere 
over  these  dreadful  trails; 
but  when  worn  out,  foot- 
sore, hungry,  thirsty, —  very 
thirsty,  and  nothing  there  to 
drink  when  you  get  back, — 
it  is  really  and  truly  dull, 
very  dull,  trudging  back. 

There  is  color  in  the  land, 
gold  and  green  and  brown, 
and  a  sense  of  newness,  a 
sense  of  discovery,  as  you  go 
out  and  as  you  climb  and  de- 
scend into  new  and  unknown 
gulches;  there  is  the  restful 
and  peaceful  contour  of  the 
great  dreamful  hills;  there  is 
the  perfume  of  the  tree  and 
moss  as  you  go  on  and  on, 
but  when  you  come  back,  it 
is  old,  old  as  a  book  you  have 
read,  and  dog-eared,  and  are 
done  with. 
As  I  climbed  out  of  the  deep  creek  or 
gorge  at  the  end  of  my  task  I  could  see 
little  dots  and  spots  of  people,  standing 
afar  off,  on  the  naked  knobs  or  round  top 
of  Quartz  mountain, —  could  see  them  now 
and  then  moving  along  the  bleak,  black 
ridge,  along  the  moose  trails,  people  no 
larger  or  taller  than  a  span,  little  black, 
hump-backed  people,  bent  and  crooked  with 
packs.  I  sat  down  and  waited  for  some  of 
these -men  to  come  along  my  own  moose 
trail  and  tell  me  what  it  all  meant.  By 
good  fortune  a  bright  young  fellow  from 
Oakland,  my  own  town,  was  at  the  head. 
The  others  were  shy  and  kept  apart  till  this 
young  fellow  asked  after  wife  and  babe; 
then  they  all  sat  down.  We  smoked  to- 
gether and  swapped  confidences.  And  this 
was  the  tail  end  of  the  present  stampede 
that  was  driving  all  the  Klondike.  I  had 
thought  it  going  the  other  way.  It  had 
started  north.  It  was  now  heading  sharp 
south;  but  I  had  bread,  enough  for  a  whole 
sea  biscuit  for  each  man.  And  with  a  whole 
big  sea  biscuit  in  his  stomach  and  hope  in 
his  heart,  who  could  be  hungry? 

Would  I  go  with  them?  "A  pointer," 
"sure  thing,"  "straight  tip,"  "five  dollars 
to  the  pan! "  These  good  fellows  remodeled 
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my  pack.  It  rests  you  mightily  to  fix  your 
pack  over.  It  is  also  a  tremendous  help  to 
fix  your  feet,  even  if  you  do  nothing  more 
than  turn  your  socks  wrong  side  out,  ad- 
just the  wrinkles,  pull  the  legs  up,  and 
things  like  that.  It  was  Too  Much  Gold 
this  time,  and  now,  although  it  had  really 
started  in  another  direction,  this  was  the 
third  stampede  of  the  year  for  Too  Much 
Gold.  And  strangest  of  all,  here  were  two 
men  who  had  been  in  a  former  stampede  to 
the  same  place,  and  really  and  truly,  here 
was  one,  a  French-Canadian,  who  had  been 
to  both  the  former  stampedes  to  the  same 


We  began  to  descend  to  the  gorge.  We 
were  striking  Too  Much  Gold  on  its  head- 
waters. Down,  down,  down,  moss]  and 
spruce  gum,  berries  of  the  best,  blue  ber- 
ries, cranberries,  jew  berries,  lots  of  good, 
sweet  berries,  some  berries  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of,  on  the  rich  golden  moss.  So 
steep  and  so  deep  the  gorge;  it  looked  as 
if  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  and  we  had 
fallen  on  top,  but  at  last  we  rested. 

Seven  of  us  in  a  little  fly  tent.  It  was  as 
full  as  it  would  hold.  The  night  was  bitter 
cold;  windy,  too.  Then  came  a  wayfaring 
old  man  with  a  most  miserable  and  plaint- 


SLUICING   IN   BONANZA   CREEK 


place.  This  Too  Much  Gold  lies  in  the  out- 
side, the  extreme  outside,  of  the  great  Klon- 
dike mining  country,  farthest  up  the  Klon- 
dike of  all  mines  yet  found. 

You  remember  the  story?  how  it  came  to 
be  called  this?  No,  well,  an  old  Indian  who 
sat  watching  some  miners  washing  gold 
near  Circle  city  a  few  years  ago  said  to 
them : — 

"Go  to  Thlondic  (Klondike),  plenty  gold; 
go  to  one  more  creek,  two  creek,  plenty 
gold;  plenty  gold  one  creek,  plenty  gold 
two  creek;  go  to  three  creek,  three  creek, 
Too  Much  Gold." 


ive  voice, —  lots  of  wayfaring  people  pass- 
ing up  and  passing  down  in  the  gusty  night, 
—  but  this  man  with  the  plaintive  voice  did 
not  pass;  he  asked  to  sleep  in  the  tent. 
Certainly!  Then  he  got  in  between  us.  He 
told  us  all  about  himself.  He  told  us  all 
about  everything,  except  Too  Much  Gold 
and  things  we  wanted  to  know.  Then  he 
told  about  his  wife  and  several  children  as 
we  all  lay  spooned  and  tried  to  sleep.  Then 
he  told  us  about  his  father,  how  good  and 
kind  he  was,  and  how  he  had  left  him  the 
farm,  but  that  there  was  a  seven-hundred- 
dollar  mortgage  on  it  and  he  had  put  thir- 
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teen  hundred  dollars  more  on  that,  and  he 
wanted  to  stake  a  claim  and  sell  it  for  just 
enough  to  pay  that  and  take  him  back  to 
Maine. 

"All  right,"  sighed  my  Oakland  journal 
friend;  "hope  you  will  do  it,  but  let  us 
sleep  now.  Good  night." 

"Thanks,  thanks!  It  does  a  man  good  to 
find  a  sympathizing  friend  in  this  cold,  dark 
country.  It  helps  a  man  right  smart.  Say, 
do  you  know  if  I  knew  what  to  bring  along, 
I  would  have  been  lots  more  comfortable. 
For  instance,  my  father  left  me  a  great, 
big  woolen  nightcap." 

"Good.  That's  right,"  said  the  young 
man  from  Oakland  wearily.  "  Now  let 's  go 
to  sleep.  Put  your  hat  on  your  head  if  it 
is  cold." 

"Thanks,  thanks;  but  I  say,  you  must 
not  mind  if  I  take  off  and  twist  my  over- 
alls on  my  head,  turban-like, —  would  you  ? 
—  it's  awful  cold  on  my  head  here."  And 
that  strange  man,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  took  off  his  overalls  and  trousers 
and  tied  them  about  his  bald  head  while  we 
all  shivered  from  the  draught;  then  he  fil- 
tered down  into  the  full  set  of  spoons,  and 
we  all  were  so  glad. 

There  was  a  rush  to  stake  next  morning. 
Your  stakes  must  be  six  feet  high,  four 
inches  wide,  blazed  or  hewn  with  a  square 
at  the  head.  Smaller  stakes  are  not  good. 

All  of  us  set  out  at  a  signal, —  the  break 
of  day  was  the  signal, —  but  there  was  only 
one  man  who  knew  where  the  last  stake  up 
the  creek  above  the  discovery  stood,  and 
that  was  the  weary-voiced  man.  All  of  us 
rushed  up  and  on,  and  on  and  up.  Then 
we  came  back,  looking  for  the  last  stake  of 
the  day  before.  Then  we  found  the  mild- 
voiced  man  from  Maine,  hewing  his  stake. 
He  had  stopped  behind,  staked  off  his  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  last  stake  the  night 
before,  and  was  now  the  proprietor  of  the 
first  claim  of  that  day,  and  ready  to  pan  for 
his  prospect. 

So-ne  staked,  some  did  not.  It  was  quite 
a  mile  now  up  the  creek,  maybe  two,  three 
miles  up  to  the  last  stake,  and  so  I,  having 
had  enough  of  this  last  Too  Much  Gold 
stampede,  climbed  up  Quartz  mountain  with 
the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  set  my  face 
toward  Dawson. 

Seven  days  of  picturesque  travel,  yet 
only  the  last  fragmentary  end  of  one  day 
given  to  the  chronic  "  Klondike  stampede." 


But  the  return  is  awful:  all  spirit,  all  activ- 
ity, all  everything,  is  gone,  and  you  creep 
and  crawl  back  home  and  get  into  a  corner, 
and  ask  nothing  and  answer  nothing;  you 
only  want  to  be  let  alone. 

In  this  plight  I  lay  curled  up  in  a  corner 
behind  some  boxes  in  the  loft  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  Aye,  comfortable 
enough;  best  bed  to  be  had  in  Dawson; 
plenty  of  good  fellows  to  come  and  ask  you 
about  your  feet  and  poke  all  sorts  of  fun  at 
you.  And  fox  skins,  —  I  was  literally  buried 
alive  in  fox  skins,  fox  skins  of  twelve  tails; 
red  foxes,  white  foxes,  black  foxes,  and  sil- 
ver gray  foxes.  But  even  all  this  fails  to 
comfort  unless  you  have  a  real  old-fashioned 
porterhouse  or  sirloin  steak,  and  good  Cali- 
fornia Zinfandel.  You  don't  get  strong  or 
well  in  a  day  or  week  when  you  get  run 
down.  The  one  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  take 
the  first  boat  and  get  out. 

"Get  right  up!  Get  right  up!  It  is  only 
eight  miles  away.  The  mounted  police  have 
struck  it  up  at  old  Baker  creek.  They  call 
it  Montana  creek  to  fool  us.  It  is  old  Baker 
creek,  eight  miles  out  of  town,  you  get  in  a 
boat  here  and  are  rowed  up,  and  you  stake 
and  row  back.  Biggest  thing  ever  found. 
Will  call  it  Montana  creek  now  because  the 
Montana  boys  with  Captain  Healy  of  the 
North  American  Transportation  Company 
have  helped  find  it.  Biggest  thing  ever 
heard  of — seventeen  dollars  to  the  pan!" 

I  was  too  lame  to  stir.  I  gave  him  my 
sack  and  told  him  to  grub-stake  the  first 
man  he  could  find,  and  he  hastened  away. 
I  lay  there  like  one  on  a  battle  field  shot  to 
death. 

Next  morning  I  was  able  to  get  about, 
and  at  daylight  in  a  drizzling  rain  stood  out 
on  the  river  bank  and  watched  the  string 
of  boats  which  had  started  up  the  stream  in 
the  night  toward  Montana  creek  sweep 
down  the  river  in  the  drenching  rain  with 
the  returning  stampede.  They  had  hoped, 
as  is  always  desired  by  the  stampeders,  to 
get  back  quietly  and  unobserved  before  full 
dawn.  They  were  disgusted  to  find  the 
whole  town,  men,  women,  children,  and 
dogs,  standing  out  on  the  bank  in  the  rain 
to  receive  them.  They  assumed  a  look  as 
we  bantered  and  laughed,  assumed  in  a  way 
that  told  that  they  had  struck  nothing  re- 
markable, but  they  bore  themselves  bravely, 
some  singing  about  the  goose  flying  high, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  even  if  it  did 
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rain  pitchforks.  Yes,  they  had  staked,  but 
not  one  of  them  could  guess  what  he  had 
staked.  You  must  always  find  gold  before 
you  can  record,  and  you  must  record  before 
you  begin  to  take  out  gold  of  any  account. 
Now,  this  Montana  creek,  like  Too  Much 
Gold,  although  staked  for  a  long  distance, 
is  still  an  unknown  quantity;  and  this  was 
the  second  stampede  to  this  creek  within 
six  months,  and  the  second  intense  excite- 
ment and  stampede  this  week,  and  yet  the 
week  only  partly  gone.  And  so  it  goes  on 
the  Klondike. 

I  was  pulling  up  a  bit  on  the  sixth  day, 
felt  fine,  in  fact,  and  prepared  for  a  real, 
home-stroke  stampede,  all  my  own  too; 
there  were  only  four  of  us  in  it,  for  I  had  a 
straight  tip.  Yes,  they  assured  me  they 
were  all  right  and  all  ready.  Our  plan  was 
to  rise  at  daylight  and  rush  out  and  up 
through  the  rain  and  mud  to  near  the  mouth 
of  Eldorado  on  the  bank  of  Skookum  gulch. 
I  went  to  bed  at  four  p.  M.,  back  behind  my 
boxes  in  the  loft.  At  eight  a  big,  round 
face  rose  above  me  like  a  noonday  sun.  The 
man  held  a  dripping  candle. 

"  Get  up ;  I  have  the  biggest  news  that 
ever  came  to  camp.  My  foreman  has  struck 
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ten  dollars  to  the  pan  on  Skookum  gulch 
and  has  found  a  ten  and  a  half  dollar  nug- 
get only  three  inches  below  the  moss.  Get 
right  up  and  go!  Only  ten  miles.  It's  rain- 
ing, but  you  can  put  on  your  gum  boots  and 
coat,  and  have  got  time  to  get  there  by  day- 
light and  be  a  millionaire." 

This  man  with  the  dripping  candle,  wild 
with  excitement,  was  good,  honest  old  Cap- 
tain Morgan.  Captain  Morgan  was  my  best 
friend  and  oldest  in  the  Klondike.  Governor 
Morton  of  Indiana  had  commissioned  him 
Captain  of  the  149th  Indiana  before  he  was 
yet  of  age,  and  his  record  is  glorious.  Here 
the  old  hero  stood,  commanding  me  to  take 
part  on  the  instant  in  the  third  terrible 
stampede  of  the  week. 

Now,  I  had  made  a  covenant  with  friends, 
—  in  fact,  I  had  engaged  to  go  on  my  own 
stampede  at  daylight,  and  had  promised 
Mizner,  the  chronic  stampeder,  as  well  as 
the  kind  cashier  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  to  lead  them  into  the  land  of  milk 
and  honey  by  the  light  of  the  morning  star, 
I  could  not  go  and  keep  my  word  with  Miz- 
ner and  the  cashier.  I  flatly  refused  to  get 
up,  and  the  brave  old  soldier  pulled  a  few 
other  of  his  friends  together  and  sent  them 
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forth  in  the  dense  darkness  in  the  face  of  a 
tremendous  storm  across  the  Klondike,  up 
the  Bonanza  creek,  right  into  the  bogs,  right 
through  the  swamps  with  twenty-foot  pros- 
pect holes  to  stumble  into  every  few  rods. 

And  I  went  to  sleep.  The  next  morning, 
I  could  not  find  my  big-brimmed  hat,  and 
had  to  borrow  a  hat  from  the  clerk,  also 
one  of  my  stockings  and  a  pair  of  gum  boots 
had  gone  away  without  asking  leave.  I 
looked  up  the  street  and  down  the  street  as 
I  went  out  to  get  my  seventy-five-cent  cup 
of  coffee;  the  new  town  was  as  empty  as  a 
new  coffin.  I  could  not  find  the  cashier,  the 
good  and  kindly  Captain  was  gone  also;  I 
had  no  boat,  no  boots;  I  began  to  think  I 
had  lost  my  head;  I  began  to  wonder  to  my- 
self where  I  was  at.  I  sat  down  on  a  great 
heap  of  fur  robes  and  smoked  a  cigar.  At 
last.  Captain  Morgan  came.  This  old  vet- 
eran had  made  twenty  miles  that  stormy 
night  and  there  my  soaked  coat  lay,  down  in 
a  box  of  goods. 

"  Well,  sir,"  began  Captain  Morgan  as  a 
man  came  up,  "  this  is  Mr.  Meenach.  He  is 
the  man  who  struck  it  on  the  hill  above 
Skookum  gulch.  I  must  go  and  get  some 
dry  clothes." 


Captain  Morgan  hastened  down  stairs  and 
a  mild-eyed  middle-aged  blond  answered 
my  question. 

"Yes,  struck  it  all  right;  richest  thing 
ever  found  in  the  Klondike,  or  anywhere 
else.  Me  and  my  partner  have  been  work- 
ing in  Seattle  till  this  spring.  My  partner's 
name  is  Peterson.  He  is  a  Dane.  I  am  an 
American  and  was  born  in  Kentucky.  We 
found  a  $10.50  piece  right  below  the  moss 
last  night  a  little  before  dark.  Then  we 
panned  out  three  pans  and  got  $29.75  be- 
sides the  $10.50  piece.  It  is  the  richest 
thing  ever  found,  I  think.  Men  will  not  take 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  their 
claims.  They  are  almost  three  hundred  feet 
up  a  sloping  hill  above  Skookum  gulch. 
Skookum  gulch  runs  into  Bonanza  about 
half  a  mile  below  Eldorado.  Skookum  gulch 
was  the  richest  thing  ever  heard  of  till  this 
thing  last  night.  Skookum  is  owned  at  the 
north  by  Ferguson  and  Alexander  McDon- 
ald. Sorry  you  did  not  get  in  last  night. 
Goodby." 

This  in  brief  is  what  Mr.  Meenach  told 
me  about  this  last  stampede,  but  it  was  now 
too  late.  If  1  could  have  pulled  myself  to- 
gether, hundreds  would  have  been  before 
me.  I  can  only  add  that  I  found  during  the 
day  all  that  he  said  verified.  It  was  truly 
the  richest  thing  yet  found  in  the  Klondike; 
how  extensive,  I  don't  know.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  shallow  and  limited,  but  I  think 
not.  My  friend,  Captain  Morgan,  the  Indi- 
anian,  and  now  a  millionaire,  had  come  back 
smiling  after  a  run  of  twenty  miles  up  and 
back.  It  don't  seem  to  hurt  men,  especi- 
ally if  they  "  get  it,"  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
here.  I  had  found  out  as  the  day  passed 
what  had  become  of  the  kindly  cashier  and 
confidential  keeper  of  about  two  bushels  of 
miners'  "sacks,"  and  so  sat  in  his  office 
where  the. bookkeeper  was  at  work  making 
all  sorts  of  excuses  for  his  absence.  He 
had  been  one  of  those  to  whom  Captain 
Morgan  had  gone  after  leaving  me.  He 
was  on  a  stampede,  and  had  the  keys  of  the 
great  safe  in  his  pocket.  At  last  there 
stood  about  a  dozen  men  demanding  their 
sacks.  Where  was  the  assistant  cashier, 
Charles  Raap,  if  Mr.  Charles  V.  Devany 
could  not  be  found? 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Charles  Raap  has  a 
headache,  as  well  as  Mr.  Charles  Devany," 
and  then  they  began  to  see  through  it,  and 
we  all  laughed  together  and  the  miners  did 
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not  blame  them, —  said  it  was  their  first 
offense,  hoped  it  would  he  their  last,  and  so 
on,  but  at  three  p.  M.  both  the  cashier  and 
assistant  cashier  came  limping  in  the  back 
door.  They  were  very  wet  and  very  muddy, 
but  very  happy.  They  had  the  gold  in  their 
hands,  several  dollars  worked  out  from  only 
a'few  inches  below  the  moss.  They  showed 
us  the  gold  and  hastened  away,  wet  and 
dripping,  to  record  their  claims. 

"  If  we  had  stayed  an  hour  longer,"  said 
Mr.  Devany,  "  we  could  have  brought  down 
a  tumblerful  of  nuggets.  As  it  was,  we 
only  got  about  three  dollars  to  the  pan,  but 
that  is  enough." 

This  in 'all  my  experience  is  the  most  re- 
markable stampede  of  the  miners  I  ever 
knew.  These  young  men  did  not  dream  of 
having  any  active  part  in  the  mines  for 


some  time  till  this  run  came  to  Skookum 
gulch,  but  now  they  may  be  young  million- 
aires. The  two  men,  Meenach,  the  Ken- 
tuckian,-  and  Peterson,  the  Dane,  were  until 
last  spring  employed  in  Seattle,  and  knew 
nothing  of  gold  mines  till  lately,  and  yet  I, 
an  old  miner, —  but,  ah,  well!  How  close 
lightning  may  strike  and  not  hit!  My  hat 
was  in  this  last,  but  I  was  not.  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  same  thing,  how  could 
I?  My  secret  had  got  out. 

I  saw  Mr.  Meenach  this  morning;  he  tells 
me  that  he  rocked  three  hours  yesterday 
and  took  out  $820  from  his  new  claim. 
Others  in  the  adjoining  new  claims  are 
doing  nearly  as  well.  How  like  a  romance 
all  this  last  week  of  tumbled  events  seems. 
Yet  I  have  tried  to  set  things  down  liter- 
ally and  exactly  as  I  heard  and  saw  them. 
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TN  ACCENTS  sweet  the  exiled  singer  sung, 
Of  flying  sun  and  rain,  of  hills  and  home; 

The  pathos  of  his  lonely  voice  it  rung 

Out  from  the  island  deeps,  across  the  foam, 

To  "  wine-red  moors,"  and  graves  of  martyrs  lying 

Unheedful  of  the  peewees'  mournful  crying. 

0  fragile  lyrist  of  the  sad-sweet  tongue, 

Who,  weary,  went  to  sleep  on  Pala's  height: 

His  childhood's  home,  dear  land  of  which  he  sung, 
To  dawn  no  more  forever  on  his  sight ! 

The  wind  and  rain  to  voice  his  fame  are  vying, 

The  sounding  wave  in  cadence  sad  replying. 

To  nim  in  vain  the  reddening  heather  calls, 

In  vain  the  sun  breaks  gloriously  on  the  moor; 
He  heeds  not,  for  a  somber  shadow  falls, 

i-jf Between  him  and  the  ''house  with  open  door." 
The  prayer  he  breathed,  "to  behold  again  in  dying," 
Is  echoed  in  the  peewees'  mournful  crying. 
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HP  HE  recent  dedication  of  the  monument 
to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  Ports- 
mouth square,  the  old  historic  plaza  of  San 
Francisco,  makes  it  appropriate  to  tell  here 
the  story  of  how  it  came  to  be  erected, 
familiar  though  it  be  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  original  design  of  a  ship  upon  a  tall 
plinth  was  made  by  Bruce  Porter  on  Janu- 
ary 5th,  1895,  the  day  on  which  the  news 
of  Stevenson's  death  was  published  to  his 
friends  in  America.  The  design  was  worked 
over  and  revised  by  Willis  Polk  and  Bruce 
Porter  together  that  afternoon, —  purely 
from  an  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  and  for 
Stevenson,  which  grew  until  both  felt  it 
possible  to  carry  out  a  project  for  a  public 
subscription  that  should  make  the  idea  a 
fact.  From  this  on  it  was  much  talked 
over  and  written  of  in  the  Eastern  and  Eng- 
lish press.  Subscriptions,  local  and  from 
the  East,  came  in.  A  committee  was 
formed, —  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams  (a  close 
friend  of  Stevenson's),  James  D.  Phelan, 
(now  Mayor  of  San  Francisco),  Horace  G. 
Platt  (as  president  of  the  Bohemian  Club), 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  and  Bruce  Porter. 

Portsmouth  square  was  chosen  as  the 
fitting  place  for  the  monument,  for  during 
the  time  that  Stevenson  lived  and  wrote  in 
San  Francisco  he  used  to  delight  to  sit  on 
the  benches  of  the  square  and  note  the 
varied  life  that  played  around  it.  China- 
town bounds  it  on  the  west,  picturesque, 
Oriental,  densely  crowded;  the  swift  rush 
of  American  life  fills  Kearney  street  on 
the  east  of  it,  and  facing  it  there,  the  old 
City  Hall  with  its  police  court  crowds,  an 
historic  building  now  demolished  to  make 
room  for  the  new  Hall  of  Justice,  the  build- 
ing of  which  seems  to  be  subject  even  more 
than  usual  to  the  law's  delays.  So  all 
around  this  quiet  eddy  of  greenery  in  the 
midst  of  the  city  was  life,  and  in  it  gathered 
••osmopolitan  groups  of  people,  —  even  the 


raggedest  bum  snoozing  on  its  benches  offer- 
ing some  point  that  attracted  the  quick  eye 
of  Stevenson. 

The  design  of  the  proposed  monument 
was  submitted  hastily  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  in  order  to  secure  the  place  in 
the  plaza,  but  the  request  was  refused, 
whereupon  the  design  was  revised,  although 
it  remained  in  all  essentials  what  it  was 
originally.  In  all,  it  is  said,  some  five 
hundred  sketches  were  made  of  different 
schemes,  on  restaurant  table  covers  and  cafe 
tables  and  in  the  studio.  But  the  designers 
always  came  back  to  the  simple  shaft  and 
never  deviated  from  the  type  of  the  ship. 
The  ship  is  a  thirty  gunner  of  the  late  six- 
teenth century, —  difficult  to  manage  in 
sculpture, —  treated  with  strict  convention- 
ality, and  the  whole  group  of  water,  ship, 
dolphins,  and  stone  base,  all  aiming  to  ren- 
der motion  and  life.  It  is  here  that  the 
success  is  marked  in  the  monument,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  great  difficulty  was  over- 
come; for  our  satisfaction  in  the  monument 
is  that  it  is  a  new  and  fresh  thing  in  mon- 
umental art. 

George  Piper  —  a  young  San  Francisco 
painter  fresh  from  study  in  Paris  —  caught 
the  enthusiasm  of  Porter  and  Polk,and  under- 
took the  modeling,  studying  for  the  spring- 
ing line  of  the  whole  from  every  point,  to 
secure  the  life  and  movement  of  the  bronze, 
-  how  successfully  the  public  can  judge,  fo 

The  work  was  altogether  a  labor  of  love 
on  the  part  of  the  artists,  and  J.  D.  McGil- 
vray,  who  did  the  stone  work,  and  Whyte 
&  De  Rome,  who  did  the  bronze  casting, 
both  gave  a  proportion  of  the  actual  cost 
as  their  contributions. 

Intimately  associated  and  contributing 
are  many  of  people  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture in  the  East  and  in  England,  as  well  as 
San  Francisco's  own  group  of  painters, 
musicians,  and  literary  people. 
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PORTSMOUTH   SQUARE,   LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  SITE  OF  THE 
DEMOLISHED   OLD   CITY   HALL 


SING    KEE'S   CHINA-LILY 


BY  MARY  BELL 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  BLANCHE  LETCHER 
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get    mallied.     You 
teen  bundled  dolla. 


GO  to    China,  catch 
'em  life." 

"What,  Sing  Kee?" 
Mrs.  Right  turned 
suddenly  in  the  kitchen 
door  and  surveyed  her 
Mongolian  cook  inblank 
amazement.  Sing  Kee's 
stolid  face  was  bent  on 
the  plate  he  was  polish- 
ing.  The  wide  starched 
sleeve  of  his  white 
blouse  rustled  as  his 
slim  yellow  hand  car- 
ried the  dish-towel 
round  and  round  the 
glistening  surface. 

"  Me    go    to  -  China 
savee?   Makee   seven- 
In  China  me  big  rich. 
I  get  life  for  thlee  hundled  dolla." 

"  Can  you  buy  a  wife  for  three  hundred 
dollars,  Sing?"  asked  Mrs.  Right  with  in- 
terest. 

"  No  buy  life.  Heap  big  lie.  Pay  thlee 
hundled  dolla,  buy  twelve  dress,  — last  till 
she  die." 

"But,  Sing  Kee,  we  can't  do  without 
you."  With  the  intense  anxiety  of  a  Cali- 
fornia housewife  in  danger  of  losing  a 
competent  servant,  Mrs.  Right's  voice  ex- 
pressed deep  distress. 

"Me  get  mallied.  My  cousin  —  he  go 
China  long  time  catch  him  life,  and  he  tellee 
me  his  life  got  heap  good  sister.  I  go 
catch  'em  sister." 

Sing  Kee's  matrimonial  plans  were  evi- 
dently all  laid. 

"  Did  your  cousin  bring  his  wife  back  to 
San  Francisco?"  Mrs.  Right  asked. 

"  No.  He  stay  thlee  months.  His  mud- 
der  got  'em  life  now.  Life  got  li'le  girl 
eight  year  old.  My  cousin  not  see  her.  He 
stay  here  eight  year." 

"  But,  Sing  Kee, —  you  would  not  do  that! 
Just  marry  and  leave  your  wife  there  and 
never  see  her  again! "  Mrs.  Right's  idea  of 
domestic  happiness  was  shocked. 

"My  mudder  she  get  velly  old.  Life 
help  mudder." 
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"  No,  Sing  Kee.  You  go  and  marry  and 
bring  your  wife  back  here."  «•  '* 

Crash!  The  plate  was  polished  in  vain. 
Though  the  lines  of  Sing  Kee's  face  did  not 
change,  there  was  more  sign  of  emotion  in 
his  surprised  eyes  than  was  ever  seen  there 
before.  He  stooped  and  slowly  gathered  up 
the  pieces.  Evidently  he  had  never  thought 
of  having  his  wife  with  him.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  very  few  Mongolians  who 
laid  claim  to  a  wife  and  children  on  this 
side  of  the  Pacific.  Chinese  women  were 
so  scarce  even  in  Chinatown  that  the  prom- 
enade of  a  richly  dressed  almond-eyed 
beauty  created  a  sensation.  Sing  "  Kee 
voiced  his  chief  objection  to  these  individ- 
ual cases. 

"  Bad  man  steal  'em." 

"0,  no  they  won't,  Sing  Kee.  We'll  fix 
up  the  old  cottage,  and  you  can  live  there. 
If  she  will  help  with  the  children  I  will  pay 
her." 

Sing  Kee  was  fingering  the  dishes  in  the 
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sink.  The  plan  had  won  his  attention. 
First  and  foremost,  there  was  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  Chinaman  in  Yolo 
county  with  a  wife, —  then  the  American 
family  life  as  he  had  seen  it  from  his  roomy 
kitchen  was  attractive.  He  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  little  cottage,  to  which  was 
attached  the  shed  that  served  as  his  bed- 
room. It  would  be  well  to  live  there,  and 
his  kind  employers  would  protect  his  pos- 
sessions. He  looked  at  Mrs.  Right  with 
his  timid  smile. 

"  All  light.  I  bling  her  here.  My  cousin 
he  come  cook  you  while  I  gone." 

"  Very  well.  Don't  stay  any  longer  than 
you  can  help.  I  '11  tell  Mr.  Right  and  he  '11 
have  the  cottage  fixed  up  for  your  cousin's 
wife's  sister  if  you  catch  her." 

Mrs.  Right,  smiling  with  the  novelty  of 
the  situation,  went  to  announce  to  the  rest 
of  the  family  the  approach  of  Sing  Kee's 
wedding.  Sing  Kee,  who  had  barely  seen  a 
Chinese  woman  for  ten  years,  immediately 
became  of  great  interest  as  a  prospective 
bridegroom.  All  the  little  Rights  burst  into 
the  kitchen  to  pelt  the  good-natured  cook 
with  questions.  Sing  Kee  did  not  cease 
drying  the  dishes  while  he  said  as  much  as 
there  was  to  say  about  the  prospective 
journey. 

The  Rights  discovered  now  for  the  first 
time  that  Sing  had  an  ambition  other  than 
one  more  dollar  a  week  added  to  his 
wages.  He  took  to  gardening,  and  soon 
had  rows  on  rows  of  China-lilies  lading  the 
March  air  with  fragrance.  In  a  short  time 
the  vines  and  shrubs  he  had  transplanted 
made  the  little  white  cottage  look  less  bare 
and  lonesome,  and  it  became  the  children's 
playhouse.  They  could  not  have  enjoyed 
anything  more  than  arranging  the  odd  bits 
of  furniture  in  a  manner  calculated  to  im- 
press an  unsophisticated  foreigner.  Chairs 
that  had  long  been  impossible  as  seats  were 
once  more  made  quadruped  and  safe  —  with 
bright  new  coverings.  Tables  saw  the  light 
whose  leaves  had  been  turned  down  for 
years.  The  rooms  were  crowded  with  do- 
nations of  things  the  family  did  not  want 
and  yet  were  unwilling  to  throw  away, — 
but  the  general  effect  was  not  bad  after  a 
few  finishing  touches  from  Mrs.  Right. 
Sing  Kee  was  no  longer  an  appendage  of 
the  kitchen.  He  was  in  possession  of  a 
home, —  the  thing  that  takes  a  man  out  of 
the  mob  and  makes  a  unit  of  him.  The 


last  of  April  he  was  gone.  With  the  Chi- 
nese love  of  giving  presents,  he  had  taken 
numerous  gifts  to  his  relatives  and  many  to 
the  lady  destined  to  be  his  bride  —  whom- 
soever she  might  be. 

The  little  Rights  awaited  his  return  with 
vast  impatience.  Their  father,  feeling  more 
interest  than  he  was  willing  to  confess, 
pleaded  business  in  San  Francisco  and  went 
to  see  the  bride  and  groom  safely  landed, 
when  he  thought  it  time  for  their  arrival. 

They  came,  and  he  telegraphed  home  for 
the  carriage  to  be  sent  to  the  depot  of  the 
little  village  to  meet  them,  and  then  took 
a  day  longer  to  complete  a  business  trans- 
action with  his  commission  merchant. 

Mrs.  Right  and  the  children  watched 
eagerly  for  the  return  of  the  carriage  that 
lovely  summer  morning.  The  doors  of  the 
little  white  cottage  were  wide  open  to  re- 
ceive the  June  bride.  At  last  Willis  split 
the  bright  air  with  his  shout.  The  carriage 
was  winding  up  the  hill.  The  boys  rushed 
down  to  the  big  oak,  hoping  to  be  taken  in 
as  usual;  but  John,  the  Irish  driver,  with 
an  odd  smile  passed  them  by  and  stopped 
in  front  of  Mrs.  Right  and  little  Mabel. 
The  boys  ran  up  with  eager  exclamations, 
and  before  Mrs.  Right  could  stop  them  they 
threw  the  carriage  door  wide  open  and 
thrust  their  flushed  faces  within.  And 
there  a  lonely  little  figure  sat  in  one  corner 
of  the  carriage  with  glossy  hair  all  looped 
and  be-jeweled.  The  light  blue  blouse  was 
exquisitively  embroidered  in  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  tiny  sandaled  feet  showed  be- 
neath the  loose  blue  trousers.  Poor  little 
frightened  thing!  She  held  her  slim  hands 
up  to  her  face  and  trembled  until  her  bright 
fan  fell  from  her  lap,  and  the  great  silk 
handkerchief  rolled  from  her  wide  sleeve. 

Mrs.  Right  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
fright  alone  that  moved  her  so.  She  asked 
rather  anxiously  and  needlessly. 

"Why,  where  is  Sing  Kee?"  Then  she 
gently  invited  the  little  stranger  out  of  the 
carriage,  but  her  words  were  not  under- 
stood or  not  heeded,  —  for  still  Sing  Kee's 
wife  refused  to  look.  The  fruit  wagon  with 
much  clatter  and  rush  drove  madly  up,  and 
Sing  Kee  slowly  dismounted  from  beside 
the  driver,  pulling  two  great  bundles,  tied 
up  in  Chinese  fashion  after  him.  The  chil- 
dren transferred  their  attention  to  the 
groom  for  a  moment,  and  he  smilingly  re- 
ceived their  congratulations.  In  reply  to 
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"SHE  PAUSED  AT  THE  DOOR  AND  LOOKED  BAIK" 


the  question  of  why  he  did  not  ride  up  with 
his  bride  in  the  carriage  he  said,  — 

"  Heap  too  fine  for  Sing  Kee!"  He  had 
not  forgotten  that  he  was  cook. 

Mrs.  Right  hurried  Sing  Kee  to  the  car- 
riage door.  He  said  a  few  magic  words. 
The  hands  came  down,  the  black  eyes  glim- 
mered through  the  tears,  and  Dew  in  her 
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strange  Oriental  costume  slowly  climbed 
out  of  the  carriage.  With  bent  head  she 
tottered  after  her  lord  and  master.  "  Sway- 
ing like  a  willow,"  she  moved  up  the  path 
bordered  with  flowers  —  a  picturesque  fig- 
ure in  this  foreign  environment.  She  paused 
at  the  door  and  looked  back.  A  faint  smile 
shone  on  her  soft  red  lips.  She  had  caught 
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a  glimpse  of  her  new  home  and  was  pleased. 
Then  the  door  shut  and  Sing  Kee  had  caged 
his  bird  in  an  American  home. 

On  the  morrow  he  had  resumed  his  duties 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  His  cousin 
had  paid  his  respects  to  the  newly  married 
pair  and  had  gone.  Every  day  Dew  came 
from  her  little  house  to  sit  on  the  gallery 
steps  and  sew,  —  the  tapering  fingers  tell- 
ing the  only  thoughts  of  the  undeveloped 
mind,  in  flowers  and  butterflies  on  delicate 
silk.  Sing  Kee's  manner  to  her  was  one  of 
majestic  indifference,  except  that  his  eyes 
so  frequently  sought  hers.  He  made  many 
excuses  for  visiting  the  front  porch  when 
she  was  there,  and  when  Mrs.  Right  sent 
her  to  the  kitchen  to  sew  he  would  burst 
into  song  —  not  that  of  the  linnet  or  the 
sky-lark,  but  with  the  limited  number  of 
notes,  unmusical  but  fascinating,  of  which 
birds  of  Oriental  plumage  are  capable. 
Sometimes  when  the  strange  little  song 
quavered  from  Sing  Kee's  throat,  Dew 
would  look  up  and  catch  his  eye.  Then 
song  and  sewing  would  suddenly  stop.  Dew's 
eyes  would  fall  and  the  red  blood  would 
gleam  through  her  dark  cheek.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  Sing  Kee  was  not  incapable  of 
making  poetry,  for  Mr.  Right  on  his  way  to 
the  packing  sheds  one  day  picked  up  a 
scrap  of  paper  marked  with  Chinese  hiero- 
glyphics. He  carried  it  with  him  and  one 
of  the  Chimamen  at  work  was  called  upon 
to  translate  it.  It  was  something  like  this : — 

What  gently  falls  on  the  breast  of  night? 

The  Dew! 
What  smiles  like  a  diamond  back  at  the  sun  ? 

The  Dew! 

What  is  it  the  bee  sips  with  delight 
What  is  it  the  cup  of  the  flower  has  won  ? 

The  Dew. 
What  is  it  that  Sing  holds  richer  than  wine  ? 

The  Dew. 
Whose  word  does  he  think  more  sweet  than  a  song  ? 

The  Dew. 

Whose  eyes  are  taught  by  the  stars  to  shine 
What  is  it  too  pure  to  reflect  a  wrong  ? 

The  Dew! 

Mrs.  Right's  guests  were  numerous  in 
those  days.  With  a  curiosity  common  to 
country  districts  where  there  is  little  enter- 
tainment or  excitement,  the  neighbors  came 
to  see  Dew  and  incidentally  to  visit  Mrs. 
Right.  The  young  Rights  began  to  hold 
with  Sing  Kee  an  air  of  distinction,  and 
when  the  heathen  were  talked  about  at 


Sunday  school,  they  startled  the  teacher  by 
proclaiming  with  much  authority  that  they 
did  not  believe  the  heathen  were  so  bad 
after  all.  They  had  one  at  their  house  and 
she  did  not  "  rage  and  storm."  It  had 
never  occurred  to  them  before  that  time 
that  Sing  Kee  was  a  heathen.  He  was  a 
"  monkey  "  according  to  the  small-boy  ap- 
plication of  words,  but  now  that  he  had 
assumed  something  of  a  human  interest  to 
them,  they  were  willing  to  defend  him 
against  the  attacks  of  the  missionaries. 

About  this  time  a  church  festival  was  in 
preparation  for  the  children,  and  Mrs.  Right 
allowed  Willis  —  lately  dignified  by  a  twelfth 
birthday  —  to  drive  the  surrey  to  town. 
Dew,  seated  on  the  back  seat  with  Mabel, 
was  added  to  give  the  ballast  of  age  to  the 
party,  though  she  was  perhaps  more  of  a 
child  than  any.  Still  the  children  begged 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  her  on  her  first 
journey  to  town,  and  Mrs.  Right,  hoping 
that  she  would  at  least  keep  Russell  from 
falling  out  of  the  carriage,  consented  to 
let  her  act  as  nurse.  Old  Dexter  had  not 
stepped  over  those  roads  faster  for  years. 
The  way  was  straight  but  the  dust  was 
deep,  and  the  poor  old  horse  preferred  gen- 
erally to  walk  when  he  was  called  from  the 
stall  of  his  old  age  to  perform  some  service 
for  the  grand-children  of  his  first  master. 
Old  Dexter  and  Flora,  who  was  sleeping 
away  her  last  dog-days  on  the  porch,  were 
the  only  members  of  the  community  to 
whom  Dew  was  not  a  novel  spectacle.  In 
their  younger  days  their  master  had  been 
minister  to  China,  and  they,  as  travelers  of 
experience,  refused  to  manifest  curiosity  in 
a  once  familiar  sight.  They  accepted  Dew 
as  a  dream  of  their  youth. 

Willis  wished  to  drive  into  town  that  day 
with  a  dash,  and  so  they  did.  The  rehearsal 
had  already  begun.  Dew  preferred  to  stay 
in  the  carriage,  but  only  Mabel  and  Russell 
went  into  the  little  church.  Willis  rushed 
off  to  look  up  his  best  friend,  who  was  not 
a  Presbyterian  and  consequently  not  at  the 
rehearsal.  Soon  Willis  returned.  He  un- 
rolled the  curtains  of  the  carriage  and 
tightly  buttoned  them  down.  A  robe  was 
hung  up  in  front  and  at  last  Dew  sat  in  the 
tightly  closed  carriage,  fanning  herself  in 
great  trepidation,  yet  unable  to  protest. 
At  this  moment  the  friend  came  up  with  a 
huge  square  of  paper  covered  with  great 
black  letters.  It  proved  to  be  a  glowing 
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circus  poster  when  spread  against  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  and  read: — 


,  When  the  rehearsal  was  over,  Willis  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  carriage  step  as  door- 
keeper and  his  chum  acted  as  drummer. 
The  children  crowding  out  of  the  church, 
rushed  toward  the  carriage  and  their  little 
pockets  were  searched  for  nickels.  Those 
without  money  ran  home  to  obtain  it,  and 
even  grown  people,  passing,  partly  in  amuse- 
ment at  the  enterprise  of  the  young  Cali- 
fornians,  and  partly  in  curiosity,  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  gazing  for  a  moment  at 
the  pretty  Chinese  girl.  The  heathen  may 
have  raged  and  stormed  inwardly,  but  she 
accepted  what  she  thought  to  be  a  strange 
Christian  custom  very  meekly.  She  shrank 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  carriage,  and 
as  each  little  excited  face  was  thrust  in, 
she  drooped  her  almond-shaped  eyes  and 
lifted  her  fan  —  a  picture  of  demure  grace. 
Mabel  and  Russell  rather  doubted  the 
propriety  of  the  exhibition,  but  Mabel  was 
bribed  to  silence  by  being  appointed  holder 
of  the  money  box,  and  Russell  was  given 
the  only  watch  in  the  crowd,  by  which  he 
timed  the  gazers.  The  show  proved  very 
profitable  for  an  hour  or  more,  then  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Right  passing,  it  was  suggested  to 


the  children,  that  it  was  growing  late  and 
that  their  mother  would  be  uneasy.  So  the 
curtains  were  lifted  and  the  crowd  was 
given  a  free  treat  as  old  Dexter  picked  up 
his  weary  feet  and  started  on  his  homeward 
trot;  and  when  at  last  the  harvest  fields 
were  behind  them,  and  the  carriage  passed 
through  the  big  gate  that  closed  the  en- 
trance to  their  own  shaded  foot-hills,  the 
young  Rights  found  that  night  was  falling 
down  upon  them.  But  they  were  prepared 
to  meet  disapproval  and  punishment,  for 
there  was  much  in  their  pockets  to  jingle. 

There  came  days  in  August  that  year,  as 
almost  every  year  in  California,  when  the 
great  green  apricots  were  kissed  to  gold 
by  the  hot  sun  faster  than  they  could  be 
gathered.  Every  hand  on  the  place  was 
called  into  service  in  the  orchard  or  in  the 
packing  sheds,  where  the  fruit  was  being 
cut  for  drying. 

Mrs.  Right  took  Sing  Kee's  place  in  the 
kitchen,  while  he  went  down  to  help  pick 
the  fruit,  and  the  burning  days  brought  a 
full  crop,  but  a  weary  and  exhausted  set  of 
workers.  Three  of  these  days  had  been 
endured.  The  thirsty  flowers  drooped  their 
heads;  the  grasses  crackled  dry  beneath  the 
feet.  It  was  well  that  the  evening  was 
bringing  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze,  for  no 
one  could  have  worked  much  longer  in  the 
intense  heat. 

Mrs.  Right  had  found  the  dark  parlor  a 
more  comfortable  place  to  sit  than  the  gal- 
lery, and  the  children  had  amused  them- 
selves between  meals  reading  and  teaching 
Dew  English.  Her  quaint  combination  of 
words  had  made  the  day  rather  a  merry  one. 
When  the  shadows  lengthened  she  had  gone 
to  water  her  little  garden.  An  hour  or  two 
later  Mrs.  Right  and  the  children  wandered 
out  into  the  cooling  air.  They  walked  down 
the  road  to  the  big  tree,  and  on  the  way 
Mabel  ran  into  Sing  Kee's  cottage  to  call 
Dew.  She  received  no  answer.  The  little  girl, 
who  was  very  devoted  to  her  strange  nurse, 
ran  into  the  house  and  called  again.  Mrs. 
Right,  who  had  sat  down  to  wait  on  a  bench 
by  the  roadside,  rose  with  an  anxious  face 
when  she  heard  Dew  was  missing.  The 
fear  of  the  girl's  being  stolen  had  always 
been  present  to  the  family,  and  a  strange 
Chinaman  had  been  seen  lurking  around  a 
few  days  before.  A  thorough  search  was 
made,  and  though  they  called  until  they 
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were  hoarse,  no  response  came  from  Dew. 
She  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Right  was  deeply  distressed.  Poor, 
frightened  little  Mabel  wept  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Willis  and  Russell  were 
searching  with  a  vain  hope  that  Dew  might 
still  be  hiding  in  fun,  although  she  had 
shown  no  inclination  to  play  jokes  before. 

"0,  poor  Sing  Kee! "  Mrs.  Right  exclaimed 
as  she  saw  the  weary  little  file  of  Chinamen 
swinging  slowly  up  the  hillside.  Their  ex- 
pressionless faces  were  dark  and  dust- 
stained  under  their  odd  straw  hats.  Poles 
hung  over  their  bent  shoulders,  on  each  end 
of  which  the  huge  fruit  baskets  swung.  Mr. 
Right  walked  wearily  behind  the  file,  and 
when  Willis  rushed  down  to  bear  his 
news,  not  one  in  the  long  line  he  passed, 
turned  a  curious  face  after  the  excited 
boy. 

"  Father,  Dew  'a  gone ! " 

Mr.  Right  stopped.     "What!" 

"Dew  's  gone!  Sing  Kee,  Dew  's  gone! 
We  can't  find  her  anywhere! " 

Sing  Kee's  baskets  dropped.  He  sprang 
from  the  line  and  his  face  flamed  as  a  de- 
mon's might. 

He  rushed  before  a  member  of  the  gang, 
and  raising  his  wide  spread  hands  which  he 
gradually  bent  into  two  great  claws,  he 
poured  down  upon  the  shivering  wretch  be- 
fore him  a  storm  of  curses  mingled  with 
wild  threats.  And  then  those  murderous 
hands  fell.  Mr.  Right  called  another  China- 
man to  his  assistance,  and  tore  Sing  Kee 
away  from  his  helpless  victim.  He  fought 
like  a  tiger  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly 
he  ceased  to  struggle,  his  lips  closed,  the 
fire  in  his  eyes  died  out. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  choking  that 
man? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Right.  "He  not  steal 
Dew.  He  been  working  all  day." 

"  I  know !  He  tell  him  cousin.  His 
cousin  pay  him  money.  They  get  girl." 

There  was  no  passion  in  Sing  Kee's  voice. 
A  long  nail  had  scratched  his  face  and  the 
blood  trickled  from  the  wound.  The  other 
Chinamen  shuffled  off  with  their  gasping 
companion  to  the  Chinahouse.  Sing  Kee, 
bent  and  alone,  dragged  his  heavy  feet  to 
his  little  wifeless  cottage.  At  the  door  he 
turned.  The  great  red  sun  slipped  through 
its  gate  of  cloud  as  he  watched,  on  its  way 
to  China.  The  thought  in  Sing  Kee's  mind 
did  not  show  in  his  face,  but  Mrs.  Right 
wished  that  the  sun  was  seeking  Dew  in  the 


Eastern  world  instead  of  leaving  her  behind 
in  such  a  night. 

Mr.  Right,  seizing  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
something  to  eat,  persuaded  the  hired  man 
and  several  of  the  neighbors  —  all  as  tired 
as  himself  —  to  begin  with  him  the  search 
that  night.  They  rode  on  horseback  for 
miles  and  searched  in  the  woods  and  over 
the  hills,  but  no  clew  could  be  found.  Sing 
Kee  could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  in  the 
search. 

"  Dew  dead,"  he  said  again  and  again. 

"But,  Sing  Kee,  how  do  you  know?  Who 
killed  her?" 

"  She  kill  Dew.  I  tell  him  bad  man  steal 
'em— kiU'em." 

And  he  refused  to  leave  his  cottage,  re- 
fused to  talk  more  than  to  say  Dew  had 
killed  herself;  and  when  very  late  Mr.  Right 
came  home,  though  he  sat  on  his  back  steps, 
he  did  not  even  go  to  ask  if  any  trace  of  his 
wife  had  been  found. 

Mr.  Right  gave  up  part  of  the  next  day 
to  the  search,  but  the  fruit  was  going  to 
waste,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of 
Dew's  being  found,  he  turned  the  search 
over  to  the  police. 

Sing  Kee  went  down  to  the  orchard  for 
the  rest  of  that  hot  period,  but  the  result 
of  his  labor  was  not  great.  The  Chinaman 
he  attacked  disappeared.  The  other  China- 
men took  no  notice  of  him.  He  locked  up 
the  front  part  of  his  cottage,  and  slept  in 
the  little  shed  behind  it,  where  he  had  spent 
his  bachelor  days. 

He  returned  to  the  house  with  reluctance, 
and  his  duties  were  so  neglected,  and  his 
personal  appearance  became  so  careless, 
that  at  last  Mrs.  Right's  patience  gave  out 
and  she  sent  for  a  girl. 

They  sympathized  so  with  their  old  cook 
that  they  allowed  him  to  stay  at  the  cot- 
tage and  he  was  supplied  with  food  from 
the  house.  Mr.  Right  surmised  that  he 
was  obtaining  opium  from  some  source,  for 
each  day  left  him  in  a  deeper  stupor  than 
the  day  before.  His  head  was  seldom  shaved 
and  his  ragged  queue  hung  down  his  back 

—  a  fit  subject  for  scorn. 

A  year  passed.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
ranch  Chinamen  to  go  up  the  little  stream 
every  Sunday  during  the  summer  for  a  bath 

—  and  Sing  Kee  had  gone  at  last  to  take  a 
plunge  in  the  cool  stream. 

Late  that  afternoon,  Mr.  Right  was  seated 
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with  closed  eyes  on  the  gallery,  gently 
rocking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  huge 
chair.  His  newspaper  had  fallen  from  his 
fingers  while  he  drifted  into  a  speculation 
on  the  possible  price  of  dried  apricots. 
Suddenly  something  cold  and  slimy  was 
thrust  into  his  hand.  He  thought  it  was 
the  nose  of  poor  old  Flora,  and  opened  his 
eyes. to  smile  at  the  dog,  but  he  found  lying 
in  his  hand  a  little  Chinese  sandal,  all  swol- 
len and  stained,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  its 
original  beauty.  Sing  Kee  was  shuffling 
down  the  steps  of  the  gallery,  but  he  paused 
long  enough  to  say, — 

"  Me  tell  you,—  Dew  dead." 

Mr.  Right,  holding  the  little  damp  san- 
dal, looked  gravely  after  the  bowed  form, 
trotting  wearily  down  the  road,  and  he  too 
felt  convinced  that  little  Dew  had  drowned 
herself  in  obedience  to  her  husband's  com- 
mand. The  next  day  Sing  Kee  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Several  years  afterward,  Mr.  Right, 
passing  through  Chinatown  on  the  Sacra- 


mento Street  cars,  saw  a  poor,  unsightly 
wretch  tottering  into  a  smoking  den. 

It  was  Sing  Kee,  craving  to  gaze  through 
the  opium  clouds  at  the  dream-form  of 
Dew. 


BORN     BLIND 

QH  GOD  !    To  be  born  blind  ! 

This  is  the  lot  of  all  beneath  the  sun. 
And  ere  we  come  to  see,  the  race  is  run, 
And  our  wrecked  lives  are  drifting  far  behind  ! 

Harriet   Winthrop  Waring. 


A    MEDAL   STILL    LIFE,    BY   GUY   ROSE 

THE    MARK  HOPKINS  INSTITUTE  OF  ART 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA 
V  BY  KATE  MONTAGUE  HALL 

^|  HERE  comes  at   a   certain  stage  in  the  ad- 
vancement  of  a  people,  the  blossom  of 
its  progress,  an  awakening  appreciation 
of  Art.     After  manifold  endeavors  to  im- 
prove on  Nature,  man  is  at  last  brought  to 
a  realization  of  her  omnipotent  sway,  her 
immutable  laws,  and  her  endless  harmony. 
This  results  in  an  endless  struggle  and  a 
popular  demand  for  better  art  works,  and 
better  art  facilities.     There  is  now  such  a 
condition  in  many  Western  cities. 
San   Francisco  reached  the  stage  of  the  opening  bud, 
when  her  Art  Association  came  into  existence.     This  was 
in  1872,  and  was  due  to  the  zeal  of  William  Alvord. 

Two  years  later,  as  a  natural  consequence,  an  art  school 
was  organized.  This  was  the  old  School  of  Design,  which 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Virgil  Williams,  who  had  been 
studying  in  Rome.  Under  him  the  school  developed  into 
a  lusty  infant  and  began  the  strong  and  thriving  growth 
that  has  continued  from  year  to  year  ever  since. 

During  the  early  years  there  were  but  two  branches 
taught, —  "still  life"  and  "  cast,"  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  collection  of  casts  with  which  the  school  was 
endowed  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  brought  to  America. 
It  was  presented  to  the  city  by  the  French  government. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams  in  1885,  Mr.  Carlson  was 
made  director.  The  general  plan  of  the  school  continued 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  life  class,  and  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  still  life.  Through  this  period 
of  about  sixteen  years,  including  Mr.  R.  D. 
Yelland's  time,  the  plan  was  that  the 
Director  and  his  assistants  should  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  school.  This 
had  its  merits,  but  the  radical  change 
effected  in  1890  was  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  instructor  and  indirectly  to  the  pupils 
and  school.  Through  this  change  special 
teachers  were  appointed  in  the  various 
branches,  and  they  gave  but  two  days  a 
week  to  their  duties  at  the  school,  avoiding 
the  danger  of  the  general  stagnation  of 
the  instructor  through  unvaried  and  nar- 
row routine.  Now  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  world,  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  general  advance,  and  to 
bring  to  the  school  that  wondrous  power, 
honest  enthusiasm. 

A  regular  life  class  was  formed  and 
Mr.  A.  F.  Mathews  was  appointed  special 
teacher.  Amadee  Joullin  was  given  the 
still  life  department,  and  R.  D.  Yelland 
supervised  the  classes  in  perspective  and 
sketching. 

So  the  School  of  Design  flourished  even 
under  "  special "  teachers  and  in  the  barn- 
like  rooms  on  Pine  street.  Then  there 
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came  a  great  day  in  the  career  of  the 
school,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Searles,  and  the  modest  School  of 
Design  suddenly  assumed  the  dignified  title 
of  "  Institute  of  Art,"  became  an  affiliated 
college  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
was  lifted  to  the  palatial  abode  on  Nob  Hill. 
This  mansion  was  built  by  Mr.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, but  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Searles  to  the 
University  in  trust  for  the  Art  Association, 
to  be  devoted  to  music,  literature,  and  art. 
A  portion  of  the  building  was  remodeled 
for  the  art  school,  while  the  mansion 
proper  is  used  for  exhibitions,  concerts,  and 
other  artistic  functions. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pupils  attending  the  school.  The  average 
yearly  attendance  is  about  ninety,  while  in 
Virgil  Williams's  time  it  was  seventy,  so 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase,  though 
at  times  the  average  has  fluctuated.  But 
even  under  the  old  conditions,  men  and 
women  who  studied  there  in  the  early  days 
have  done  great  credit  to  the  institution. 
Among  these  the  school  is  proud  to  num- 
ber such  painters  as  Alexander  Harri- 
son, Toby  Rosenthal,  John  Stanton,  Clara 
McChesney,  Evelyn  McCormick,  Mollie 
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Brady,  Elizabeth  Strong,  and  Matilda  Lotz. 
Then  there  are  such  illustrators  as  Eric 
Pape,  Ernest  Peixotto,  and  Guy  Rose,  who 
are  strong  men  on  our  leading  magazines, 
and  Mary  Davidson's  work  as  a  newspaper 
artist  excels  in  that  line. 

Since  the  past  is  so  encouraging,  there  is 
no  reason  why,  under  the  present  regime, 
students  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  School 
should  not  ultimately  stand  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  art.  Already  the  merit  of  this 


sound  judgment,  and  advanced  ideas,  have 
to  a  great  extent  made  the  school  what  it  is. 

The  average  work  of  the  pupils  is  equal 
to  that  done  in  either  New  York  or  Paris, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  native  talent,  and 
the  ability  of  the  instructors. 

The  school  is  arranged  on  three  floors. 
The  lowest  floor  is  devoted  to  the  modeling 
department,  the  second  to  the  antique,  and 
the  upper  floor  to  the  portrait  class  and  all 
important  life  class.  There  are  separate 
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school  is  recognized  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  also  in  Paris,  which  is  due  largely 
to  the  good  work  of  students  such  as 
Pientzoni,  Redmond,  the  deaf-mute  artist, 
Ralph  Robinson,  Charles  Judson,  and  others, 
who  have  continued  their  studies  in  Paris. 
So  much  for  the  history  of  the  school. 
Today  finds  a  thoroughly  modern  institu- 
tion, fully  equipped  in  all  its  many  branches, 
with  A.  F.  Mathews  as  Director  in  charge, 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  He  is  a  man 
whose  undeniable  ability,  untiring  industry, 


life  classes  for  the  boys  and  girls,  both  in 
modeling  and  drawing.  Until  recent  years 
a  student  was  required  to  draw  from  the 
antique  for  months  and  months,  his  lowly 
spirit  ever  soaring  toward  the  life  class,  and 
when  that  'longed  for  day  arrived  and  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  behind  the  sacred 
walls,  it  was  an  occasion  for  no  small  amount 
of  cardiac  tumult.  Now,  the  long  drawn 
out  agony  of  the  cast  class  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  Mr.  Mathews  has  fully 
shown  that  the  preparatory  stage  of  draw- 
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ing  from  cast  is  unnecessary,  that  a  pupil 
should  draw  from  the  antique  only  long 
enough  to  become  familiar  with  the  hand- 
ling of  charcoal,  and  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish light  and  shade  from  color.  So, 
where  formerly  the  antique  class  supported 
the  life  class,  financially,  now  the  life  class 
is  the  best  paying  department  in  the  school, 
and  Mr.  Mathews  has  made  it,  as  it  should 
be,  the  institution's  most  important  factor. 
In  the  life  class  the  nude  model  is  given 
a  new  pose  once  a  week,  and  the  students 
appearing  earliest  on  the  scene  have  the 
choice  of  positions.  The  doors  are  closed 
to  outsiders  and  guarded  by  a  flaming  pla- 
card, "Life  Class.  Visitors  not  allowed." 
But  visitors  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,  —  and  why?  Because  a  life  class 
with  its  nude  model  is  such  a  curiosity,  and 
the  sight  of  a  score  or  so  of  unhappy  vic- 
tims who  are  addicted  to  the  charcoal  and 
French  bread  habit,  scraping  away  with  the 
one  and  rolling  the  other  into  putty  balls, 
has  in  itself  an  undeniable  charm.  Besides, 
the  model  is  tremendously  interesting.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  genus  homo,  so  it  is 
well  worth  the  visitor's  while  to  brave  im- 
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pending  wrath  and  break  into  the  sacred 
seclusion  of  the  life  class. 

Mr.  Mathews  is  guardian  angel  in  this 
region,  and  sheds  the  light  of  his  criticism 
bi-weekly,  on  Monday  especially,  when  there 
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is  a  glorious  effulgence  in  the  the  composi- 
tion class.  Once  a  week  the  life  class 
pupils  are  required  to  bring  in  compositions, 
which  are  original  pictorial  conceptions  of 
a  stated  subject.  These  are  numbered  in 
order  of  their  merit,  and  criticised  in  regard 
to  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  grouping 
of  figures,  general  color  scheme,  and  the 
student's  interpretation  of  the  subject. 

Another  branch  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
life  class  is  the  anatomy  class.  This  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Doctor  Hays,  who 
lectures  once  a  week  on  plastic  anatomy, 
illustrating  his  lectures  by  means  of  a 
model,  the  human  skeleton,  and  charts. 
The  text-book  used  in  the  school  is  Duval's 
"  Artistic  Anatomy."  Probably  the  students 
in  the  modeling  classes  are  most  thor- 
oughly appreciative  of  the  value  of  these 
lectures. 

Douglas  Tilden  holds  undisputed  sway  in 
the  modeling  department,  in  which  there 
are  three  classes,  the  girls'  and  boys'  life 
classes,  and  the  preparatory  cast  class. 
Modeling  from  cast  may  be  a  dreary  mo- 
notony, but  modeling  from  life  has  wide  ex- 
tremes of  joy  and  wo.  The  beginner,  sigh- 
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ing  before  a  cast  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
entice  the  fleeing  phantom  with  a  pile  of 
clay  and  a  modeling  tool,  will  sigh  like  a 
furnace  when  in  the  curtained  apartment  of 
the  life  class.  Here  all  the  mechanical 
skill  in  his  make-up  must  be  brought  into 
play  and  wo  to  him  if  he  have  it  not. 
Frames  must  be  manufactured,  on  which  to 
build  up  the  figure.  Wires  must  be  twisted 
and  snarled,  and  after  his  fingers  are  bleed- 
ing and  torn,  when  he  has  dropped  a  hatchet 
on  his  toe  two  or  three  times,  when  he  has 
exhausted  his  unsanctified  vocabulary  and 
made  enemies  of  every  one  within  speak- 
ing distance,  —  by  that  time  he  may  have  a 
frame  that  represents  the  beginning  of  a 
life  figure.  Then  his  mode  of  procedure 
changes.  A  dredging  machine  is  a  poor 
comparison.  Bucket  after  bucket  of  clay 
is  dragged  out  of  the  bin  and  piled  upon 
the  skeleton.  The  clay  will  probably  fall 
down  two  or  three  times.  There  are  inward 
groans,  but  with  patience  and  perseverance 
the  clay  at  last  begins  to  assume  some  form. 
"Pride  goeth  before  a  fall."  The  end  is 
not  yet.  Wires  begin  to  protrude  at  all 
angles.  The  one  which  should  run  up  the- 
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middle  of  the  neck  will  stick  out  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  the  ear,  there  will  appear 
a  forked  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the 
chest,  there  will  be  wiry  excrescences  at 
every  cut  of  his  modeling  tool,  and  after  he 
has  poked  and  poked  and  hammered  them 
all  in,  —  gaze  at  the  figure,  le  tout  ensemble! 
"  Cent  le  (liable  a  quatre! " 

'Such  is  the  drama  repeatedly  enacted 
under  the  cheerful  serenity  of  Douglas  Til- 
den's  eye,  but  combined  with  all  this  strug- 
gling and  striving,  there  is  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  succeed,  and  a  joy  which  offsets  all 
the  misery,  and  to  express  that,  words  prove 
inadequate;  for  none  can  understand  but 
those  who  have  toiled  and  slaved  and  were 
at  last  rewarded  with  a  meager  hope. 

The  boys'  modeling  class  is  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  the  girls',  which 
is  largely  due  to  lack  of  physical  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  Of  those  studying 
modeling,  few  do  it  with  the  ultimate  aim 
of  making  it  their  life's  work,  but  rather 
on  account  of  the  splendid  opportunity  it 
affords  for  the  study  of  form.  Mr.  Mathews 
and  the  other  instructors  earnestly  encour- 
age the  pupils  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  modeling. 


The  other  departments  of  the  school  are 
the  portrait  class,  which  has  been  much  im- 
proved during  the  year  it  has  been  under 
two  life  class  instructors'  care,  and  a  cos- 
tume sketch  class,  conducted  by  Mr.  Harry 
Fonda,  who  has  also  the  management  of 
one  of  the  girls'  life  classes.  Mr.  Yelland, 
besides  having  charge  of  the  preparatory  cast 
class,  lectures  once  a  week  on  perspective. 

There  is  a  night  class  and  a  Saturday 
class,  with  an  attendance  of  forty-nine 
pupils  in  the  former  and  twenty-five  in  the 
latter.  John  Stanton,  with  two  assistants, 
instructs  at  night  in  three  classes. —  a  life, 
an  antique,  and  a  portrait  class.  The  Satur- 
day class  is  under  Mrs.  Chittenden,  and  has 
two  branches,  portrait  and  antique. 

With  all  this,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Mark  Hopkins 
School  of  Art  are  comprehensive  and  up  to 
date. 

Medals  are  given  yearly  for  excellence  of 
work,  and  what  makes  a  medal  more  desir- 
able than  formerly  is  the  fact  that  the 
medalist  is  also  given  a  free  scholarship. 
Besides  the  medal,  a  certificate  is  given  to 
pupils  passing  creditable  examinations  in 
the  various  branches. 
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Of  course  there  is  a  social  side  to  the 
school  and  the  life  class  pupils  yearly  plan 
some  Bohemian  function  with  which  to  com- 
memorate the  term.  The  last  one  was  a 
Christmas  jinks,  and  as  on  all  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  rigid  motto  "  Hospitium  sine 
muscix,"  was  unrelentingly  observed.  Out- 
siders are  not  allowed.  None  but  select 
and  congenial  spirits  are  chosen  to  sup 
nectar  and  ambrosia  at  an  Art  School  jinks. 
The  nectar  and  ambrosia,  by  the  way,  are 
rather  strongly  suggestive  of  oyster  cock- 
tail, but  that  is  entre  nous,  and  recollect, 
the  school  is  still  in  the  progressive  stage. 
We  have  hopes  for  the  future. 

At  the  last  jinks  devils  in  glaring  red 
predominated  where  witches  in  somber 
black  did  not  abound.  The  banquet  was 
laid  in  the  large  antique  department.  The 
dinner  cards  were  designed  by  the  pupils 
and  were  in  many  instances  desirable  ac- 
quisitions. The  whole  scene  was  undeni- 
ably picturesque.  The  soft  red  lights  along 
the  center  of  the  table,  horseshoe  in  shape, 
cast  a  glow  over  all,  over  the  dusky  gowns 
of  the  girls  and  over  the  brilliant  ones  of 
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the  boys.  The  head-gear  made  a  bewilder- 
ing maze  in  the  endless  variety  of  concep- 
tions in  witchcraft.  The  banquet  was  en- 
livened by  toasts,  hits,  songs,  and  instru- 
mental music.  Then  the  lights  were  low- 
ered, and  a  spirit  drove  the  demoniacal 
throng  down  into  the  dark  depths  where 
a  caldron  was  simmering  in  ruddy  light 
around  which  witches  danced,  delivered 
incantations,  resurrected  the  past  and  pro- 
phesied the  future  of  the  assembled  spirits. 
Other  jinks  are  given  at  the  studios  of  some 
of  the  students.  These  affairs  are  decid- 
edly exclusive,  especially  those  of  the  P.  H. 
P.  Club.  There  are  other  occasions  of  fes- 
tivity, those  of  the  initiation  of  new  life 
class  pupils,  and  the  mock  trials  of  pupils 
condemned  for  some  misdemeanor, —  all  of 
which  cheers  the  striving  student  in  his 
endless  quest,  for,  never  satisfied  with  the 
tangible,  but  ever  in  hot  pursuit  of  some 
fleeing  phantom,  just  beyond  his  grasp,  the 
art  student  is  like  the  majority  of  poor 
hapless  humanity.  But  though  he  struggles 
hopelessly  on,  he  may  pause,  and  in  that 
moment,  even  when  the  realization  comes 
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that  there  is  no  end,  that  vista  after  vista  will  then  there  may  come  a  peace  when  the  mind 
always  stretch  beyond,  broader  and  broader  like  a  fragile  lyre  quivers  and  vibrates  in 
until  lost  to  striving  mortal's  ken, —  even  harmony  with  Nature's  stupenduous  whole. 
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A  SERENADE 

IN  ANTIPHONE 

"Under  thy  window  I  sing  and  sigh." 

"Sigh  more,  —  sing  less  I " 
"  Smile  on  me,  lady,  or  else  I  die." 

"Smile,  'Jane  !  "    "Smile,  'Bess  /  " 
"  O  fairest  fair,  come  fly  with  me." 

"Kind  sir,  <which  one}" 
"  Close  not  thy  [window:  let  me  but  see." 

"Ha  !  Ha  !  —  Have  done  !  " 

9?.  5.  <P. 


From  Painting  by  Louis  Leloir 


BRONSON'S    LUCK 


A    CHRISTMAS    STORY 


BY  ELIZABETH  A.  VORE 


«  TDRONSON'S  luck  again,  poor  feller!  It 
beats  the  dickens  how  that  chap's  bad 
luck  follows  him.  The  Big  Penny  mine  sold 
for  a  cool  fifty  thousand  to-day,  an'  he  sold 
the  claim  for  two  hundred  dollars  last  week. 
Got  discouraged  on  account  of  his  last  sick- 
ness, an'  was  hard  up,  I  guess;  so  he  jest 
nachelly  gave  a  fortin'  away.  It's  too 
danged  bad!" 

The  crowd  at  the  Happy  Thought, —  the 
only  tavern  of  which  Blue  Gulch  boasted, — 
suddenly  parted  and  drew  back,  as  a  tall, 
emaciated  man  in  shabby  garments  silently 
pushed  his  way  through  and  passed  out  into 
the  darkness.  There  was  something  in  the 
mute  anguish  of  his  white,  wasted  face, —  a 
look  of  such  utter  despair  in  his  eyes, — 
that  the  noisy  crowd  was  suddenly  silent. 

"  Poor  devil ! "  muttered  some  one  com- 
miseratingly.  "  It  is  rough  on  him,  and  no 
mistake!" 

The  man  in  question  walked  unsteadily 
down  the  street;  he  was  very  weak  from 
the  long  illness  that  had  kept  him  idle  for 
many  weeks. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Big  Penny 
mine  had  been  sold  for  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. His  mine,  that  he  had  toiled  over, — 
from  which  he  had  hoped  so  much, —  aye, 
about  which  he  had  even  said  a  prayer,  he 
who  had  never  prayed  before,  so  much  did 
it  mean  to  him,  and  finally,  pressed  to  the 
wall,  sick  and  hopeless,  he  had  sold  it  only 
last  week  for  a  mere  song!  He  shivered 
slightly  and  his  lips  twitched  piteously. 

'Fifty  thousand  dollars,"  he  muttered 
hoarsely,  "and  it  meant  salvation,  life, 
hope, —  happiness,  perhaps.  God!  and  I 
threw  it  away  for  two  hundred  dollars!  My 
luck  again!" 

He  staggered  slightly,  and  sinking  down 
on  the  steps  of  a  neighboring  doorway, 
buried  his  face  in  his  thin  hands. 

"Marvia!  Marvia!" 

It  was  a  bitter  cry,  full  of  the  pent  up 
anguish  of  ten  long  weary  years  of  fruitless 
effort,  of  patient,  unceasing  labor,  unre- 
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warded;  of  privation,  endurance,  and  fail- 
ure. All  the  anguish  of  hope  deferred,  the 
torture  of  years  of  heart-hunger  unspeak- 
able was  in  that  cry. 

Philip  Bronson  was  that  saddest  of  all 
sad  objects,  a  failure.  An  unsuccessful 
man,  at  whose  best  and  bravest  efforts  Fate 
had  mocked,  —  a  man  whose  reputation  of 
always  being  out  of  luck  went  with  him  and 
made  him  the  joke  of  every  community 
in  which  he  lived.  Indeed  it  seemed  to 
precede  him,  for  no  matter  how  glowing 
were  the  prospects,  how  promising  the  out- 
look, "Bronson's  luck"  was  always  there  to 
meet  him.  He  had  gone  everywhere  and 
was  well  known  in  all  the  mining  districts 
in  California,  and  "  Bronson  s  luck  "  had  be- 
come notorious. 

Ten  years  ago  Philip  Bronson  had  said 
goodby  to  "the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved, 
after  winning  from  her  a  promise  to  wait 
for  him  until  he  could  make  a  comfortable 
home  for  her  in  the  West.  He  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia with  the  few  hundreds  he  possessed, 
and  engaged  in  mining.  But  when  he 
bought  mining  stock  he  kept  it  too  long  or 
sold  it  too  soon.  His  strict  honesty  was 
frequently  imposed  upon.  He  tried  other 
things  but  his  efforts  were  always  unsuc- 
cessful. He  had  gone  steadily  downward, 
and  now  at  thirty-five,  sick,  broken-spirited, 
hopeless,  and  almost  penniless,  he  looked 
what  he  was,  a  dispirited,  heart-broken 
man,  old  before  his  time. 

Five  years  a^o  he  had  sent  Marvia  Bel- 
knap  her  freedom.  He  was  a  proud  as  well 
as  an  humble  man,  and  would  not  ask  her  to 
accept  poverty;  for  even  then  he  was  losing 
hope.  Since  then  he  had  heard  of  her  having 
fallen  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  and  later  of 
a  trip  abroad.  Only  a  short  time  ago  when 
the  Big  Penny  seemed  to  offer  flattering 
prospects,  before  his  illness,  he  had  seen  a 
Boston  newspaper  which  mentioned  her  as 
being  present  at  some  social  function  at  the 
Hub,  and  she  was  still  unmarried.  He  had 
dared  hope  a  little  then.  If  the  Big  Penny 
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should  turn  out  well!  She  had  loved  him 
once,  and  she  was  still  unmarried.  But 
now  - 

He  groaned  aloud  and  his  quivering  lips 
whispered  brokenly: — 

"Marvia!  Marvia!" 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Chinatown  was 
all  ablaze  with  light.  The  glare  of  the 
electric  lights  mingled  with  the  more  sub- 
dued light  of  innumerable  Chinese  lanterns 
presented  a  striking,  fantastic  scene  as 
quaint  and  novel  to  unaccustomed  eyes  as  it 
was  picturesque. 

A  gay  party  of  Eastern  tourists  visiting 
San  Francisco  were  "slumming"  in  China- 
town. 

"  Oh  Marvia,  do  look  at  that  odd  little 
mite  of  humanity!"  cried  a  bright- faced 
girl  as  a  toddling  Chinese  baby,  gorgeous 
in  magnificent  attire,  was  led  past  by  his 
proud  mother. 

A  tall  woman  wrapped  in  silks  and  fur 
turned  with  a  swift  smile  at  the  impetuous 
exclamation  and  said  in  a  sweet,  well  mod- 
ulated voice, — 

"  He  is  an  odd  little  mite,  certainly." 

At  her  words  a  man,  shabby  to  the  last 
degree,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  Chi- 
nese theater,  started  suddenly  and  leaned 
forward.  The  light  fell  full  upon  his  white 
face  and  emaciated  form.  He  trembled 
violently  and  involuntarily  stretched  out  his 
hand.  A  passionate  hunger  burned  in  his 
sunken  eyes.  Suddenly  he  withdrew  his 
hand  and  shrunk  back  in  the  shadows,  his 
face  was  convulsed  with  pain. 

"  Marvia ! "  He  whispered,  but  it  was  only 
a  whisper. 

"  What  is  it,  Marvia?  You  look  as  if  you 
had  seen  a  ghost!"  cried  the  bright- faced 
girl  in  astonishment. 

But  Marvia  Belknap  did  not  heed  the 
question.  Her  eyes  were  dark  with  excite- 
ment and  her  face  white  to  the  lips.  She 
pushed  her  friend's  hand  aside  and  stepped 
within  the  shadow  of  the  theater. 

"Philip!"  she  cried  in  a  low  voice. 

But  the  man  who  had  stood  there  but  a 
moment  before  had  vanished. 

Philip  Bronson  dragged  himself  wearily 
up  the  rickety  stairs  to  his  wretched,  com- 
fortless room.  A  week  before  he  had  drifted 
aimlessly  to  San  Francisco,  where  a  relapse 
of  his  illness  had  taken  his  little  remaining 


strength  and  money.  And  tonight  he  had 
looked  into  heaven,  —  one  brief  look,  and 
then,  like  the  brave  man  that  he  was,  he  had 
turned  resolutely  away  from  it.  He  had 
not  heard  that  cry,  he  had  not  seen  the  ten- 
derness in  the  eyes  of  the  only  woman  he 
had  ever  loved.  He  had  only  seen  her  in 
her  beauty,  prosperous,  happy,  and  beloved, 
while  he  was  an  outcast. 

How  long  and  steep  the  stairs  were!  He 
climbed  on  wearily,  a  hopeless  look  in  his 
eyes.  His  face  was  set  and  pitiful.  He 
entered  his  room  and  threw  himself  on  the 
bed.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  mirthless  laugh. 

"  It  is  Bronson's  luck  again,"  he  mut- 
tered, and  fell  into  weak  sobbing  —  the  sobs 
of  a  heart  broken  man. 

He  did  not  hear  the  steps  on  the  stairs 
nor  the  sound  of  low  voices  outside,  nor 
did  he  know  that  the  door  was  pushed 
softly  open.  He  did  not  hear  the  rustle 
of  silken  garments  on  the  bare  floor,  as  a 
woman  with  the  divine  compassion  of  the 
angels  in  her  face,  and  a  great  light  of  love 
shining  in  her  eyes,  crossed  the  room. 

A  moment  later  she  was  on  her  knees  by 
the  bed  and  her  arms  were  about  him. 

"Philip!"  she  whispered. 

He  started  and  turned  in  amazement. 
His  face  worked  piteously,  and  a  cry  broke 
from  him,  a  cry  of  love,  humiliation,  shame, 
and  longing. 

"Marvia!  I  —  I  saw  you  —  I  could  not 
stay- 
He  broke  off  abruptly,  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  sunken  face. 

She  took  his  hand  and  held  it  tightly,  a 
world  of  tenderness  and  reproach  in  her 
eyes. 

"How  could  you  run  away  from  me, 
Philip  ?  Did  you  not  know  I  would  follow 
you?  Why  have  you  not  allowed  me  to 
know  where  you  were, —  that  you  were  ill 
and  in  trouble?  Why  did  you  give  me  back 
my  freedom?  I  did  not  ask  for  it." 

"I  —  I  failed  in  everything,  Marvia,"  he 
said  chokingly.  "I  was  always  in  hard  luck. 
I  had  nothing  to  offer  you.  I  am  a  hopeless 
failure.  But, —  thank  God, —  I  have  seen 
you  once  more,  Marvia, —  and  now,  dear, 
I  thank  you  for  coming,  but  —  I  cannot  ac- 
cept your  pity." 

She  bent  over  him  suddenly,  and  putting 
her  arms  about  him,  drew  his  head  to  her 
breast. 

"Philip! "  she  said  softly.     "It  is  Christ- 
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mas  day  —  listen  to  the  bells!  I —  I  never 
gave  you  a  Christmas  gift  yet,  dear,  but  I 
give  you  one  now.  It  is  myself,  Philip.  Do 
not  refuse  it, —  the  only  gift  I  ever  offered 
you  —  I  have  loved  you  so  long,  dear." 

And   Philip,  lifting    passionate,   hungry 
eyes  to  her  face,  saw  Paradise. 


"  Is  —  this  —  the  way  —  that  women 
love?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

Raising  his  wasted  arms,  he  put  them 
about  her  neck.  The  shabby  coat  sleeve 
rested  against  the  rich  fur  at  her  throat. 
He  laughed  feebly. 

"Bronson's  luck  has  turned!" 


: 


A  DREAMER'S   DREAM 


T  SHALL  sing  a  song  so  sweet  some  day 

•*•    The  world  will  stop  to  hear, — 

What  day  or  hour,  I  cannot  say, 

Nor  do  I  know  the  year; 

But  often  at  the  midnight  time 

I  wake  from  sleep  and  start 

To  hear  a  far-off,  distant  chime, 

Then  an  echo  in  my  heart, 

And  I  know  within  my  bosom  dwells, 

And  has  been  dwelling  long, 

The  song  of  which  my  dreaming  tells,— 

And  I  shall  sing  that  song. 

And  as  at  night,  so  in  the  day, 

No  matter  where  I  go, 

The  same  sweet  fancies  'round  me  play, 

And  whisperings  soft  and  low 

From  unknown  caverns  of  the  deep, 

Or  from  some  sunny  clime, 

Into  my  soul  will  ever  creep 

And  fill  my  life  with  rhyme. 

And  as  1  hurry  on  my  way, 

Amid  life's  jostling  throng, 

Those  whisperinps  tell  me  every  day, — 

"  Some  day  you  '11  sing  that  song." 


»S'awi  Bean 


Number  1  "  MEDITATION  " 

Douglas  Cooper,  56  Ford  Street,  Ogdensburg,  New  York 

THE  OVERLAND  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

CONTEST 

HpHE  OVEKLAND  presents  this  month  the  ticulars  of  the  contest,  and  our  readers  have 

first  installment  of  prints  in  its  prize  no  doubt  learned  them.     The  photographs 

photographic  contest.  The  advertising  pages  are  strictly  amateur  work,  of  the  sort  that 

of  the  two  months  past  have  given  the  par-  has  done  much  of  recent  years  to  preserve 
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Number  2 


IN   CHINATOWN,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Number  3  FISHERMAN'S  WHARF,  BAY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Two  and  Three  by  Arthur  Inkersley,  508  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Number  4 


GLEN    ELLEN 

George  H.  Armes,  Oakland,  California 


the  fleeting  beauties  seen  by  myriads  of 
keen  eyes  in  outing  trips  and  in  daily  life. 
Where  no  professional  photographer  would 
dare  to  go,  and  where  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  come,  the  amateur  finds  his 
choicest  "  bits."  This  work  has  been  of 
value  not  only  to  the  takers  of  the  pictures 
and  to  their  immediate  friends,  but  also  by 
creeping  into  public  print  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  OVERLAND  in  particular  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  "camera 
fiends  "  of  this  coast.  We  have  learned  to 
look  to  them  for  artistic  and  adequate 
pictures  of  any  region  or  any  subject  that 
it  is  desired  to  illustrate.  We  have  found 
them  indefatigable  in  their  kindness  and 
always  ready  to  share  the  results  of  their 
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work  with  us  and  the  public.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure, then,  to  make  a  recognition  and  trifling 
return  in  this  contest. 

Our  readers  will  note  that  there  is  under 
each  picture,  in  addition  to  its  name  and 
that  of  the  photographer,  a  number.  Next 
month  more  photographs  will  be  printed  and 
numbered  consecutively  from  number  10  on. 
The  photographs  of  those  two  months  will 
make  up  the  first  contest.  A  ballot  will  be 
printed  in  the  January  number,  in  the  ad- 
vertising pages,  and  each  of  our  readers  is 
requested  to  cut  out  that  ballot,  make  a 
careful  comparison  of  all  the  contesting 
photographs  in  both  the  December  and 
January  OVERLANDS,  and  fill  out  the  ballot 
with  the  number  of  the  best  picture  among 


Number  5 


IN  THE  SWIM.     George  H.  Armes,  Oakland,  California 


Number  6.     REDWOOD  CANON,  MILL  VALLEY.    Professor  William  D.  Armes,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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them  and  the  name  of  the  voter, 
and  mail  it  to  "THE  OVERLAND, 
Snn  Francisco."  These  ballots  will 
be  carefully  counted  and  the 
prizes  awarded  in  accord  with  their 
verdict.  If  our  readers  find  it  as 
difficult  to  make  selection  from 
among  the  photographs  printed  as 
the  Art  Department  of  this  mag- 
azine has,  to  choose  the  pictures 
to  be  reproduced  from  among  the 
many  good  ones  offered,  they  will 
have  no  light  task. 

The  reproduction  of  the  photo- 
graphs has  been  a  matter  of  great 
care.  The  half-tone  process  has 
been  so  far  perfected  that  it  was 
the  only  one  possible.  It  is  better 
than  the  wood  engraver's  work  in 
all  but  the  plates  made  by  the  great 
masters  of  that  art,  and  being  a 
mechanical  process,  treats  all  alike. 
A  wood  engraver  would  have  found 
it  impossible  not  to  like  one 


Number  7     "  HEAVEN  LIES  ABOUT  us  IN  OUR  INFANCY  ' 


Number  8 


EMERALD   PLUME  CASCADE,  UPPER   MERCED   RIVER 

Numbers  7  and  8  by  Theodore  S.  Solomons,  508  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Number  !) 


SANTA    YNEZ    MISSION 


Professor  William  D.  Armes.  University  of  California,  Berkeley 


subject  better  than  another  in  so  varied  a 
selection,  and  so  put  a  little  more  care  on 
its  engraving  than  on  the  rest. 

Messrs.  Bolton  &  Strong  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  chosen  to  make  the  plates,  and 
have  done  it,  we  think  our  readers  will 
agree,  with  fidelity  and  skill. 

The  OVERLAND  has  seen  the  half-tone 
process  grow  up  from  its  earliest  attempts. 
A  glance  back  at  the  files  is  an  epitome  of 
the  state  of  the  art.  When  the  process 
was  first  used  in  the  OVERLAND,  in  June, 
1887,  the  blocks  had  to  be  made  in  the 
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East,  and  it  took  four  weeks  besides7[the 
time  of  transmission.  The  expense,  count- 
ing expressage,  was  fully  ten  times  that 
now  charged.  Now  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  offices  in  San  Francisco  bidding  for 
our  work,  and  in  the  present  number,  three 
of  them  are  represented  besides  some  East- 
ern makers.  The  coast  may  abide  the  result 
of  the  comparison. 

But  to  return  to  the  contest,  we  ask  our 
readers  to  vote  and  to  vote  conscientiously 
on  it,  and  to  help  us  make  it  a  matter  of-' 
just  pride  to  carry  off  one  of  the  prizes. 


Photo  by  A.  0.  Carpenter 

FISH    HATCHERY   OP   fAN   FRANCISC)  AND   NORTH   PACIFIC   RAILWAY 
IN   GIBSON   CANO  J,  NEAR   URIAH 


FISH  PROPAGATION    IN    CALIFORNIA 

BY  ALFRED  V.  LA  MOTTE 
SUPERINTENDENT  S  F.  &  N.  P.  FISH  HATCHERY 


pRAS  of  unrest  and  disquietude  are  not 
without  certain  benefits  to  mankind,  as 
we  are  led  to  cast  about  to  ascertain  what 
causes  have  produced  the  results  from  which 
we  suffer,  thus  often  opening  our  eyes  to  fac- 
tors that  are  prime  to  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment. Many  late  writers  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  subject  of.  food  supply.  If,  as 
asserted  by  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  "Popula- 
tion increases  geometrically  whilst  our  food 
products  increase  arithmetically,"  many  cen- 
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turies.will  not  pass  ere  the  food  supply 'will 
be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  population 
unless  mental  advancement  enables  us  to 
keep  pace  in  that  matter  by  improved 
methods  of  production  and  the  abatement  of 
the  present  wastefulness.  Necessity,  we  are 
told,  is  the  mother  of  invention.  And  as 
necessities  arrive  they  will  surely  be  met 
by  inventions  adequate  to  cope  with  them. '! 
In  the  early  settlement  of  our  country 
the  product  of  our  waters  was  a  drug  on 


Photo  by  Carpenter 

INTERIOR   VIEW   OF   SAN    FRANCISCO   AND   NORTH    PACIFIC   RAILWAY   HATCHERY 


the  market,  and  in  coloiial  days  we  find 
that  in  papers  of  indenture  it  was  frequently 
set  forth  that  the  apprentice  must  not  be 
fed  on  fish  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  each  week.  As  time  advanced, 
however,  approved  appliances  of  capture 
began  to  produce  a  scarcity  of  fish  food, 
and  the  apprentice  of  today  has  no  neces- 
sity to  insert  such  a  clause  in  his  indenture 
and  would  think  himself  in  luck  to  get  fish 
for  dinner  occasionally. 

The  gradual  diminution  of  the  fish  in  our 
streams  has  become  so  marked  that  we  find 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  methods  of  artificial 
propagation.  Fish  culture  is  becoming  a 
prominent  industry  in  nearly  all  civilized 
countries. 

Scientists  assure  us  that  water  properly 
stocked  is  capable  of  producing  as  much 
food  for  man's  consumption  ag  a  like  area 
of  land,  and  the  era  in  our  civilization  has 
arrived  when  the  proper  and  enlightened 
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conservation  of  our  waters  has  become  an 
evident  necessity. 

Salt  as  well  as  fresh  waters  are  capable 
of  responding  to  the  efforts  of  the  advanced 
pisiculturist,  with  apparent  improvement 
over  nature's  methods.  Many  are  led  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  fish  of  the  sea  are 
limitless,  and  that  we  have  the  whole  ocean 
to  draw  from,  but  investigation  has  proven 
that  this  is  erroneous  and  the  area  inhabited 
by  fish  is  comparatively  small,  extending 
only  along  the  shore  lines  and  but  a  few 
miles  out  to  sea.  Beyond  this,  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  the  ocean,  nothing  suitable 
for  man's  consumption  exists.  Hence  by 
the  wasteful  methods  of  capture  now  used 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable, 
that  we  shall  soon  experience  a  scarcity  of 
salt  water  fish  (as  well  as  fresh),  and  shall 
be  forced  to  devise  methods  of  artificial 
propagation  to  prevent  their  extinction. 

California,  with  her  peculiar  climatic  con- 
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ditions, — her  seasons  being. divided  into  two, 
wet  and  dry,  instead  of  four,  as  at  the  East, 
—  seems  to  be  particularly  in  need  of  arti- 
ficial assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  her 
fish  supply  throughout  the  interior  waters, 
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wherejduring  the  spawning  season  of  trout, 
which  takes  place  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months  (in  the  wet  season),  the  conditions 
are  such  that  the  loss  of  spawn  and  young 
fish,  caused  by  the  turbidity  of  the  waters  to- 
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gether  with  their  sudden  rise  and  fall,  re- 
duces the  ratio  of  increase  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  streams,  unaided,  cannot  re- 
spond to  the  demands  made  on  them  by  the 
ever  increasing  army  of  fishermen. 

Scientists  assert  that  the  normal  increase 
of  trout  in  our  streams  does  not  exceed 
one  half  of  one  per  cent.  Think  of  it, — 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  perish  to  one 
that  survives!  Yet  to  those  familiar  with 
the  subject,  this  does  not  seem  an  overesti- 
mate of  loss.  For  example,  a  pair  of  trout 
ascend  the  stream  to  spawn,  select  a  clean 
gravel  bar,  and  proceed  to  whip  out  with 
their  fins  and  tails  a  nest  in  which  to  lay 
their  eggs.  When  this  function  is  com- 
pleted (or  perhaps  before)  another  pair 
come  along,  and  seeing  a  good  location, 
set  to  work,  whip  out  the  nest  for  them- 
selves, eating  all  the  eggs  they  uncover, 
and  in  the  same  way  deposit  their  eggs. 
This  is  very  likely  to  occur  several  times, 
until  finally  the  waters  recede  and  expose 
the  sand  bar  to  the  sun,  destroying  all  that 
have  previously  escaped.  Then  come  the 
lamprey  eels  in  seafch  of  trout  eggs.  The 
mink,  coon,  fox,  skunk,  snake,  frog,  toad, 
and  every  bird  along  the  creek,  want  a  share 
of  the  plunder.  Where,  pray  tell  me,  does  the 
poor  trout  come  out?  Hence,  you  see,  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  is  no  overestimate, — 
the  wonder  is  that  any  survive. 

The  great  percentage  of  loss  occurs  in 
the  early  stages  of  development.  All  of  this 
is  avoided  in  artificial  propagation,  where 
the  culturist  is  able  to  save  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  eggs,  and  de- 
posit the  fry  at,  say,  two  to  three  months 
old  in  the  streams,  where  in  a  few  days  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  comes  to  their 
aid,  and  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  grace 
some  one's  breakfast  table  a  year  later. 
These  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
vast  importance  to  the  community  of  arti- 
ficial fish  propagation. 

A  pound  trout  will  yield  about  one  thou- 
sand eggs.  Now,  if  we  can  place  in  a 
stream  nine  hundred  three-months-old  fry 
from  one  fish,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  secure 
ourselves  against  famine,  should  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  besides  a  little  recrea- 
tion in  their  capture.  Many  who  have 
waters  unfortunately  seeded  to  carp  could 
(providing  the  waters  are  suitable>  stock 
with  trout;  for  these  would  soon  wear  the 
carp  out  by  the  constant  destruction  of  the 


young,  and  by  fighting  with  the  old  ones 
and  wounding  them  so  that  they  die.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  carp  destroy  trout. 
They  eat  the  eggs,  but  beyond  this  the  carp  is 
a  vegetarian  and  no  match  for  the  lusty  trout. 
A  few  years  of  diligent  stocking  with  young 
trout,  and  the  carps'  days  are  numbered. 

Artificial  trout  propagation  has  become 
so  simplified  of  late  years  that  any  one  who 
has  ambition  to  learn  it  can  readily  do  so 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  stock  his  own 
streams,  as  well  as  plant  his  own  potatoes 
or  raise  his  own  chickens.  If  people  having 
summer  resorts  would  awaken  to  this  fact, 
it  would  materially  increase  their  income 
and  popularize  their  places. 

Many  complain  of  the  anadromous  habit 
of  our  California  trout,  and  ask  why  we  do 
not  import  some  foreign,  variety  that  will 
remain  where  they  are  put  and  not  migrate 
to  the  salt  water.  A  little  thought  will  an- 
swer the  question.  Our  long  dry  season 
under  the  ardent  rays  of  a  summer  sun  in- 
duces insect  growth  in  the  waters.  Many 
of  these  insects  prey  upon  the  fish  as  fleas 
upon  a  dog  and  cause  them  to  seek  cooler 
temperatures  or  saline  waters  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  pests.  The  conditions  have 
caused  the  prevailing  habit  of  the  species, 
and  are  a  saving  clause.  If  the  trout  did 
not  go  to  the  salt  water  they  would  become 
wormy,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our 
land-locked  waters  where  the  fish  cannot 
escape  their  tormentors.  Any  other  variety 
transplanted  here  would  in  time  assume  the 
habit  of  the  indigenous  variety.  Place 
our  trout  in  foreign  waters  and  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  they  will  in  time 
change  their  habits  to  suit  their  changed 
conditions.  Is  it  not  therefore  better  policy 
to  protect  and  propagate  our  indigenous 
fish,  already  acclimated,  and  inferior  to 
none,  than  to  waste  time  in  growing  fish 
which  are  no  better  than  the  native  variety 
and  which  probably  will  not  equal  them 
under  the  changed  conditions? 

Fishermen  complain  that  the  trout  in  our 
streams  are  not  so  large  as  formerly.  This 
is  a  fact  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Fisher- 
men are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  de- 
mand on  our  streams  cannot  be  met  by  the 
natural  increase,  and  artificial  planting  has 
been  resorted  to.  For  some  years  past  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fish  planted  have  been 
late  spawning  fish,  which  have  been  planted 
in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  hence  have  only 
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six  months  to  grow  before  the  open  season 
is  upon  them.  As  too  many  fishermen 
claiming  to  be  sportsmen  care  more  for 
the  number  of  their  catch  than  the  size, 
the  small  fish  are  taken  which  should  be 
spared  six  months  longer  to  grow. 

The  only  way  that  this  can  be  remedied  is 
for  the  hatcheries  to  get  their  eggs  from 
the  early  spawning  portions  of  the  State,  so 
that  their  fry  can  be  liberated  in  the  streams 
in  the  early  spring.  Then  by  the  following 
season  they  will  have  had  a  year's  growth 
and  will  have  attained  fair  proportions. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Rail- 
way into  Mendocino  county,  her  wealth  in 
trout  waters  was  known  but  to  the  few, 
and  they  were  not  anxious  to  publish  it  too 
widely,  fearing  the  influx  of  fishermen  that 
would  be  sure  to  follow.  But  when  the  road 
reached  Ukiah  with  its  consequent  travel, 
Mendocino  county  was  no  longer  terra  in- 
cognita of  the  past,  but  the  sportsmen's 
elysium  of  the  present,  with  her  hundreds 


of  streams,  aggregating  some  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  trout  waters. 

The  progressive  management  of  the  rail- 
road was  not  long  in  solving  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  value  of  these  streams  to 
the  public.  It  instituted  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  railroading  by  the  construction 
of  a  large  fish  hatchery  on  Gibson  creek  at 
Ukiah,  capable  of  .turning  out  several  mil- 
lions of  young  trout  annually. 

The  arrangements  for  this  enterprise 
were  completed  in  April  of  the  present  sea- 
son, almost  too  late  to  get  any  spawn,  but 
by  the  kindly  assistance  of  the  California 
Pish  Commission  they  secured  some  800,000 
trout  eggs  and  hatched  them  out  success- 
fully. Some  thirty  odd  streams  have  been 
stocked  abundantly,  and  quite  a  quantity  of 
the  fry  is  still  in  the  trays  awaiting  distri- 
bution. The  entire  expense  of  maintenance 
is  borne  by  the  railroad  company  and  should, 
as  it  assuredly  does,  meet  the  hearty  ap- 
proval and  sympathy  of  an  appreciative 
people. 


T  X^ 


A 

Merry 
Christmas 


THE  holiday  seasons  come  upon 
us  unawares  on  the  West  coast, 
the  changes  are  so  much  less 
sharply  marked  than  in  the  four- 
season  climates  that  August 
glides  into  December  before  we 
are  fully  aware.  We  only  know  that  an  occasional 
shower  has  made  us  dig  up  the  creased'mackintoshand 
resurrect  the  dusty  umbrella,  but  the  pleasant  days 
are  so  like  those  others  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  the 
lapse  of  the  months.  There  is  no  sharp  awakening  of 
finding  the  flowers  blasted  by  frost,  the  streams  shut 
in  by  the  "  black  ice  "  that  the  Eastern  boys  so  love, 
or  of  rising  some  morning  to  find  the  earth  covered 
with  that  wondrous  mantle  of  white  which  gives  a  new 
look  to  the  most  familiar  landscape.  Here  we  have 
the  falling  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees,  it  is  true, 


i  but  trees  do  not  dominate  our  streets  even  in  villages 
as  they  do  in  the  older  Eastern  towns,  and  those  trees 
we  have  are  apt  to  be  eucalypts  or  acacias,  or  other 
non-deciduous  species.  And  where  the  leaves  fall, 
they  fall  to  a  sod  where  the  newly  springing  grass 
suggests  to  the  Eastern-bred  mind  April  rather  than 
October.  And  so  when  the  holidays  come  they  are 
likely  to  find  us  unready,  and  it  is  with  an  effort  that 
we  work  up  a  bit  of  the  real  Christmas  feeling  before 
the  season  has  gone  and  the  formula  must  change  to 
"  Happy  New  Year  "  instead  of  "  Merry  Christmas." 
Yet  there  is  a  way  to  keep  Christmas  successfully, 

•  even  in  California.  It  is  to  keep  the  spirit  young  all 
the  year  round,  so  that  it  does  not  require  much 
"  working  up  "  to  renew  the  holiday  feeling  of  "  Good 
will  to  men." 

To  help  in  this  good  work  the  children  are  always 
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ready  and  always  most  efficient.  Surely  in  the  matter 
of  these  holidays  except  we  become  as  these  little  ones 
we  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  Christmas  spirit,  or 
into  much  else  that  makes  life  gentle  and  loving  and 
truly  worth  living. 

So  the  OVERLAND  bids  its  friends  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas, with  full  hearts,  full  hands,  and  happy  homes. 
Let  the  holly  and  mistletoe  deck  the  houses,  let  the 
yule  log  throw  its  ruddy  beams,  —  albeit  a  trifle  un- 
comfortably warm, —  let  the  cheery  greeting  and  the 
loving  gifts  be  exchanged,  and  with  Tiny  Tim,  let  us 
say,  "God  bless  us,  every  one!" 

And  what  do  we  wish  for  our  enemies?  —  for  even 
the  OVERLAND  has  a  few,  —  made  so  by  what  they  con- 
sider unwarrantably  plain  speaking,  or  by  some  lapse 
of  courtesy  compelled  by  the  rush  of  editorial  work,  or 
by  some  apparently  intentional  failure  to  keep  prom- 
ises. For  these  we  wish  charitable  hearts  and  that 
they  may  never,  as  we  often  are,  be  compelled  to  fall 
far  short  of  what  they  would  like  to  do  in  the  way  of 
living  up  to  their  highest  ideals. 


California's 
Golden 
Jubilee 


IT  is  well  that  the  Society  of 
California  Pioneers,  has  decided, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tive Sons  and  Daughters,  the 
State  Miners'  Association,  and 
other  bodies,  to  celebrate  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  tail- 
race  of  Sutler's  mill  at  Coloma,  on  January  24,  1848. 
True,  it  has  been  shown  that  gold  had  before  been 
found  in  California,  just  as  America  had  been  dis- 
covered before  Columbus,  but  Marshall's  was  the  sig- 
nificant discovery  because  it  resulted  in  the  California 
we  know. 

We  are  glad,  too,  to  have  the  date  officially  recog- 
nized as  January  24th,  in  place  of  January  19th,  as  it 
used  to  be  put.  The  OVERLAND  is  proud  to  have  been 
the  instrument  of  making  that  correction  of  date,  by 
publishing  in  its  September,  1887,  number  the  "Diary 
of  H.  W.  Bigler  in  1847  and  1848."  This  diary,  so 
far  as  history  has  discovered,  is  the  only  one  that 
has  contained  a  record  of  the  finding  of  gold  on  the 
day  of  the  event,  thus: — 

Jan.  24th.—  This  day  some  kind  of  metal  that 
looks  like  gold  was  found  in  the  tail  race. 

The  diary  was  procured  for  the  magazine  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell,  himself  no  mean 
authority  on  all  matters  of  California  history. 

The  celebration  is  in  good  hands  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  given  a  scope  and  character  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  of  the  State.  We  bespeak  for  it  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  every  lover  of  California  and  the  atten- 
dance of  all  who  can  give  themselves  that  pleasure. 


THIS  number  finishes  Volume 
_.      _  Thirty  of  the  present  series  of 

the  OVERLAND.    The  first  series 
of  Volume 

T.  ,  .  ran  but  for  fifteen  volumes,  and 

few  who  derided  the  new  ven- 
ture of  1883  by  calling  it  the 
"  Warmed-Overland  "  expected  that  it  would  live  for 
even  fifteen  volumes.  But  in  spite  of  all  croaking,  it 
has  rounded  out  double  that  number,  and  is  ready  to 
begin  the  process  of  tripling  it  with  a  larger  circula- 
tion, a  better  advertising  patronage,  and  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  people  of  the  West  Coast,  than  at  any  time  in 
its  history.  The  reduction  of  price  has  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  to  the  magazine  a  multitude  of  new 
readers,  and  the  older  readers,  so  they  manifest  to  us 
continually,  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
magazine  since  the  reduction.  Though  in  a  more  com- 
pact shape,  the  quantity  given  has  been  enlarged,  the 
pictures  are  more  numerous,  and  our  readers  and  ex- 
changes say,  the  quality  of  both  has  more  than  held 
its  own. 

The  recent  change  of  editors  and  the  detention  of 
the  new  editor  in  New  York  has  made  it  impossible  to 
make  up  a  detailed  prospectus  for  1898,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  my  be  surely  anticipated  that  nothing  will  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  current  numbers  are  perhaps  the  best  pro- 
spectus, as  earnest  that  the  magazine  has  the  power 
and  will  to  put  out  a  publication  that  shall  be  worthy 
to  represent  the  great  West  Coast. 

ONE  good  result  of  the  Klon- 
The  dike  discoveries,  is  that  Alaska 

Government  is  receiving  80  great  an  acces- 
of  Alaska  s'on  °^  P0Pu'ation  and  so  much 
attention  from  the  authorities  in 
consequence  that  a  territorial 
government  is  likely  to  be  set  up  in  regular  form,  with 
its  own  code  of  laws  and  the  extension  of  the  general 
rights  of  citizenship  and  a  system  of  laws  as  to  the 
acquirement  of  land  titles.  Heretofore  the  govern- 
ment has  been  a  curious  anomaly.  There  have  been  a 
governor  and  a  United  States  district  judge,  appointed 
by  the  President,  but  there  has  been  no  legislature  and 
no  local  self-government,  except  that  improvised  of 
themselves  by  the  residents.  The  laws  of  Oregon,  so 
far  as  they  would  apply  was  the  code  prescribed,  and 
it  requires  but  scanty  consideration  to  see  how  very 
much  of  a  misfit  the  system  often  was.  The  dispatches 
tell  us  that  the  commission  on  the  revision  of  the  crim- 
inal and  penal  laws  of  the  United  States  will  have  a 
"  comprehensive,  but  briefly  stated  and  easily  under- 
stood "  code  of  laws  for  Alaska  ready  to  present  to 
Congress  early  in  the  coming  session.  That  alone  will 
make  Alaska  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  in  spite  of 
some  inconveniences  of  climate,  for  surely  no  other 
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West  Coast  State  can  claim  to  have  an  "  easily  under- 
stood "  criminal  code,  —  least  of  all  California,  where  it 
has  of  late  seemed  impossible  to  bring  a  criminal  to 
the  gallows,  no  matter  how  heinous  his  crime.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Alaska  will  fare  as  well  in  civil 
matters;  for  she  has  everything  to  do,  to  establish 
land  laws,  road  laws,  and  all  the  institutions  of  civili- 


zation. A  territorial  legislature  will  be  the  only  way 
of  accomplishing  this  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess; for  Alaska's  population  like  the  early  Calif  or- 
nian  immigration,  is  mainly  made  up  of  picked  men, — 
adventurous,  unstable,  if  you  please,  but  men  of  en- 
ergy and  action,  accustomed  to  "  put  through "  any 
course  they  choose  for  themselves. 


A  Holiday  Suggestion 

Now  that  the  holiday  season  is  upon  us  we  cannot 
help  drawing  attention  to  the  unusually  large  number 
of  excellent  books  that  are  being  brought  out  this 
season.  This  year  writers,  artists,  and  publishers, 
seem  to  have  joined  is  a  common  effort  for  the  uplifting 
of  the  standard  of  bookmaking;  and  never  before  do 
we  remember  to  have  seen  so  much  good  work  turned 
out  at  one  time  from  the  presses  of  the  publishers  as 
is  now  filling  the  stores  of  the  booksellers.  The  most 
diversified  tastes  are  catered  to.  Some  of  the  works 
are  of  such  value  that  no  library,  large  or  Ismail,  can 
can  afford  to  do  without  them.  Notable  among  these 
are  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Tennyson  by  his  son,  the 
Maemillan  Company,  publishers,  and  what  might  be 
termed  a  companion  piece,  The  Recollections  of  Au- 
brey de  Vere,  Edward  Arnold,  publisher.  These  books 
are  not  only  beautifully  gotten  up,  with  type  that  is 
delightful  to  the  eye,  but  are  brimful  of  interest  and 
information,  veritable  treasures  to  be  bequeathed  in 
wills.  Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  realizing  the  great  inter- 
est that  is  now  being  taken  in  the  development  of 
what  a  few  years  ago  was  rightly  called  the  Dark 
Continent,  has  'produced  some  superb  books  on  the 
subject.  British  Central  Africa,  with  six  maps  and 
220  illustrations,  by  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnson,  K.  C.  B. 
and  many  other  titles,  is  a  work  to  delight  both  old 
and  young.  It  is  full  of  information  on  every  side  of 
the  subject,  told  in  a  way  to  interest  the  thinker  and 
fire  the  blood  of  the  schoolboy.  Running  it  a  close 
second  comes  Through  Unknown  African  Countries, 
by  A.  Donaldson  Smith,  who  looks  very  young  to  be 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  qr  to  have  had  time  to  do  all  the 


hunting  and  exploring  he  tells  us  about.  A  less  ex- 
pensive book,  but  of  entrancing  interest,  is  the  popu- 
lar edition  published  by  the  same  firm  of  Slatin  Pasha's 
famous  work  With  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Soudan. 
This  book  is  of  special  interest  just  now  because  of 
the  British  expedition  which  is  making  its  way  up  the 
Nile  and  redeeming  the  Soudan  from  the  bloody  rule 
of  the  Madhi.  The  tragedy  of  Gordon's  death  at  Khar- 
toum and  the  terrible  disaster  in  which  an  entire  army 
under  Hicks  Pasha  was  overwhelmed  are  here  de- 
scribed with  a  graphic  strength  that  brings  out  every 
gruesome  detail  with  horrible  distinctness.  In  cheer- 
ful contrast  is  the  beautiful  book  which  Appletons 
have  just  published  on  the  art  of  dancing  in  all  ages. 
The  text  is  bright  and  interesting,  and  the  many  illus- 
trations are  of  great  merit.  From  the  house  of  Har- 
per &  Brothers  comes  an  exquisite  work  by  the  late 
Hamilton  Gibson,  My  Studio  Neighbors.  To  those 
who,  like  the  present  writer,  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  this  gifted  man,  his  books  have  now  a  pa- 
thetic interest,  though  he  always  seemed  to  live  in  a 
world  apart  from  this  work-a-day  affair  of  ours. 
With  infinite  sympathy  he  understood  the  most  insig- 
nificant of  God's  creatures,  and  brought  to  our  duller 
comprehension  beauties  and  mysteries  unsuspected  by 
us.  His  plane  was  always  so  much  higher  than  ours 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  that  his  thoughts  are 
still  flowing  earthward  though  his  hand  is  still  in 
death.  For  the  discouraged  ones  in  life's  battle,  Doro- 
thy Quigley's  Succcess  is  for  You,  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company,  will  be  found  helpful.  No  one  can  take 
even  a  momentary  glance  at  this  little  book  without 
feeling  the  tonic  of  it.  When  a  fascinating  little 
book  like  The  History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stair  can 
be  bought  for  the  price  of  a  Christmas  card,  which  is 
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soon  dusty  and  thrown  away,  one  wonders  that  Christ- 
mas cards  exist  at  all. 

For  novel  readers  the  choice  is  fairly  bewildering. 
Usually  three  or  four  books  claim  the  attention  of 
everyone;  but  this  season  there  is  a  score  that  could 
lead  in  ordinary  years.  Some  are  by  writers  not  yet 
universally  known,  but  who  stand  ready  liberally  to 
repay  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  seek  them.  One  of 
the  most  absorbing  is  the  T/it  Gadfly,  Henry  Holt  & 
Company.  The  story  is  laid  in  Italy  during  the  time 
when  Foresti  Ceccarini,  Robert!,  Gajarny,  and  other 
Italian  exiles  came  to  this  country.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  will  begin  this  weird  tale  and  find  it  possi- 
ble to  leave  it  unfinished.  The  books  that  deal  with  the 
romance  of  our  own  history  are  remarkable  for  their 
excellence,  and  number,  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker, 
the  Century  Company,  is  the  most  important  novel  of 
Colonial  times  since  Thackeray  wrote  "The  Virgin- 
ians." A  Colonial  Free  Lance,  The  Choir  Invisible, 
A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  by  James  Lane  Allen, 
and  others,  go  to  form  an  almost  complete  history  of 
America  during  the  last  hundred  years,  told  in  a  vivid 
manner  that  will  produce  a  lasting  impression. 

The  Putnams  have  just  published  a  sumptuous  edi- 
tion of  Washington  Irving's  Astoria,  in  two  volumes 
with  twenty-four  illustrations  by  Zogbaum,  Church, 


and  Eaton,  which  are  full  of  life  and 
poetic  feeling.  Every  page  is  marginally 
decorated,  the  paper  of  best  quality,  and 
the  binding  most  handsome.  Altogether 
it  is  a  work  to  be  proud  of. 

Another  gem  and  delight  to  the  heart 
and  eye  is  Drawings  by  Kerning  on, 
issued  by  H.  H.  Russell.  All  America  is 
proud  of  Frederic  Remington.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  do  just  what  he  can.  His 
hand  slips  over  a  bit  of  paper,  and  forth- 
with to  our  vision  and  knowledge  is 
brought  the  spirit  and  atmosphere,  the 
very  light  itself  of  our  Western  land, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  civilized  out  of 
its  romance  into  tfye  commonplace.  The 
price  of  this  work  is  ridiculously  small 
considering  its  merit.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  fifty-odd  pictures  that  does  not 
tempt  one  to  frame  it.  Every  phase  of 
Western  life  is  touched  upon  —  the  tragic, 
the  pathetic,  the  picturesque,  the  brilliant, 
the  poetic.  No  one  should  fail  to  see  it 
whether  one  buys  it  or  not. 

Among    the   numberless    admirers    of 
Grant  Allen,  Merriman,  Marion  Crawford, 
Hall  Caine,  or  the  incomparable  Rudyard 
Kippling,  who  would  not  like  to  have  An 
African  Millionaire,  In  Jfeiiar's  Tents, 
Corleone,    The  Christian,  or  Captains 
Courageous,  added   to   books  he   already  has,   or  to 
form  a  nucleus  about  which  a  library  will  grow? 

Something  is  due  to  a  writer  who,  out  of  his  own 
brain,  has  given  us  diversion  from  idle  or  perhaps 
dreary  hours.  We  owe  him  more  than  the  passing 
compliment  of  reading  what  he  writes  by  waiting  our 
turn  at  the  library  or  borrowing  from  a  friend.  Ad- 
miration cannot  be  very  sincere  which  leaves  our 
homes  void  of  the  creations  of  authors  whose  work 
lightens  ours  and  whose  lives  make  our  own  more 
worth  living;  and  what  time  can  be  better  than  this 
holiday  season,  when  gift-making  is  in  the  air,  and  the 
question  everywhere  meets  one's  ears:  "What  shall  I 
give  So-and-So?  "  than  to  act  on  the  principle  that  a 
good  book  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

Kipling's  American   Novel 

SOME  of  the  lowest  forms  of  aquatic  life  are  the 
amebse— microscopic  bits  of  protoplasm  which  float  at 
random  in  stagnant  water.  To  compare  a  gifted 
writer  with  these  may  seem  uncomplimentary;  but  the 
most  striking  thing  about  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  cer- 
tainly suggests  the  comparison.  The  amebae  are 
nothing  but  minute  specks  of  jelly,  without  brains, 
nerves,  or  even  a  mouth ;  but  whenever  their  fortui- 
tous drifting  brings  them  into  contact  with  another 
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particle  of  floating  matter,  they  at  once 
surround  it  with  their  sac-like  bodies 
and  proceed  to  incorporate  it  into  their 
own  elemental  economy.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling has  this  wonderful  power  of  absorb- 
ing everything  he  touches  so  that  it  at 
once  becomes  part  of  himself.  And  this 
is  true  not  only  of  the  men  and  women 
he  meets:  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  wind  that 
sways  their  branches,  all  yield  to  him 
some  sort  of  personality  that  forth- 
with becomes  eloquent  after  the  manner 
of  men.  Who  can  read  the  strangely 
beautiful  story  of  the  "White  Seal" 
without  recognizing  this.  In  "McAn- 
drew's  Hymn "  even  the  grinding  of  a 
ship's  machinery  is  translated  into  the- 
ology for  us: — 

"From   coupler-flange  to  spindle-guide 

I  see  thy  hand,  0  God, — 
Predestination  in  the  stride  o'  yon  con- 

nectin'-rod." 

The  "  perversity  of  inanimate  things  " 
was  the  discovery  of  a  clumsy  man:    it 
took    a    Kipling   to   find    an  all-round 
human  kinship  in  a  steam  engine  or  a 
locomotive.     There  are  others  among  us 
who  can  understand    the   language  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  trees,  but  he  is  the 
first  to  get  at  the  heart  and  soul  of 
things  inanimate.     He  has  opened  a  new 
world  to  us;   and  while  our  gratitude 
therefor  is  being  poured  out  as  shekels 
of  brass   and  even   of  gold  and  silver,we  recognize 
that  our  debt  is  only  half  paid.     A  dollar  a  word  is 
the  latest  bid  for   Mr.  Kipling's  translations   of  the 
book    of    nature;    but    this  is  not   half  their  real 
value,  which  is  something  that  cannot  be  expressed 
in  figures. 

During  Mr.  Kipling's  uncomfortable  sojourn  in  New 
England,  he  came  into  contact  with  the  captain  of  a 
Gloucester  fishing  boat,  and  promptly  absorbed  him. 
The  result  has  just  been  published  by  the  Century 
Company,  under  the  title  of  Captains  Courageous.1 
Having  seen  how  Mr.  Kipling  does  it,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find,  in  this,  a  book  which  no  one  who  has  not 
spent  a  life  on  a  fishing  boat  could  write.  Disco  Troop 
is  the  name  of  the  captain,  whose  life  experiences  are 
related  as  if  they  were  Mr.  Kipling's  own,  and  a  splen- 
did character  he  is.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  We  're 
Here,  a  staunch  schooner  with  a  personality  of  her 
own.  The  spoiled  son  of  a  Western  millionaire  falls 
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FROM  "CAPTAINS   COURAGEOUS. l: 
Published  by  The  Century  Co. 


overboard  from  an  Atlantic  liner:  "Then  a  low,  gray 
mother-wave  swings  him  out  of  the  fog,  tucks  him 
under  one  arm,  so  to  speak,  and  pulls  him  off  and  away 
to  leeward,"  just  as  naturally  as  if  that  had  always 
been  the  life  business  of  waves.  He  is  picked  up  by 
the  crew  of  the  We  "re  Here,  and  the  big-hearted  skip- 
per ridicules  the  story  of  his  father's  wealth  and  sets 
him  to  work  out  his  board  until  the  end  of  the  cruise. 
His  forced  association  with  rugged  fishermen  for  three 
hard  months  develops  the  latent  manliness  of  his  char- 
acter, and  makes  a  useful  citizen  of  him.  The  story  is 
so  well  told  and  its  conclusion  so  happy  that  the  aver- 
age reader  will  wish  that  similar  treatment  could  be 
given  to  the  sons  of  other  millionaires  who  are  known 
to  all  of  us. 

Of  course  the  schooner  is  alive,  just  as  is  everything 
else  that  Mr.  Kipling  touches.  Here  is  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  its  liveliness :  — 

The  little  schooner  was  gamboling  all  around  her 
anchor  among  the  silver-tipped  waves.  Backing  with  a 
start  of  affected  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the  strained 
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cable,  she  pounced  upon  it  like  a  kitten,  while  the  spray 
of  her  descent  burst  through  the  hawse-holes  with  the 
report  of  a  gun.  Shaking  her  head,  she  would  say: 
"  Well,  I  'm  sorry  1  can't  stay  any  longer  with  you. 
I  'm  going  North,"  and  would  sidle  off,  halting  suddenly 
with  a  dramatic  rattle  of  her  rigging.  "  As  I  was  just 
going  to  observe,"  she  would  begin,  as  gravely  as  a 
drunken  man  addressing  a  lamp-post.  The  rest  of  the 
sentence  (she  acted  her  words  in  dumb-show,  of  course) 
was  lost  in  a  fit  of  fidgets,  when  she  behaved  like 
a  puppy  chewing  a  string,  a  clumsy  woman  in  a 
side-saddle,  a  hen  with  her  head  cut  off,  or  a  cow 
stung  by  a  hornet,  exactly  as  the  whims  of  the  sea 
took  her. 

"See  her  sayin'  her  piece.  She's  Patrick  Henry 
naow,"  said  Dan. 

She  swung  sideways  on  a  roller,  and  gesticulated 
with  her  jib-boom  from  port  to  starboard. 

"But  —  ez  —  fer  —  me,  give  me  liberty  —  er  —  give 
me  —  death!" 

Wop !  She  sat  down  in  the  moon-path  on  the  water, 
courtesying  with  a  flourish  of  pride  impressive  enough 
had  not  the  wheel-gear  sniggered  mockingly  in 
ite  box. 


Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker1 

DOCTOR  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL  is  a  well 
known  physician  of  Philadelphia.  He 
is  a  great  specialist,  whose  skill  is 
known  all  over  the  world.  No  doubt 
many  good  citizens  of  the  Quaker  City 
are  now  walking  its  streets  who,  but  for 
him,  would  be  treading  the  golden 
pavements  of  the  celestial  metropolis 
which  Mr.  Talmage  'has  described,  as 
with  the  knowledge  of  an  old  inhabitant. 
After  reading  Hugh  iVynne,  Free  Qua- 
ker, which  the  learned  physician  has  just 
published  through  the  Century  Com- 
pany, one  cannot  resist  the  thought 
that  the  world  would  have  been  the 
gainer  if  the  aforesaid  citizens  had 
been  translated  to  happier  spheres  by 
a  less  skilful  hand,  that  Doctor  Mitchell 
might  thereby  have  been  free  to  touch 
the  buried  fathers  of  our  country  with 
his  magic  pen,  and  to  restore  them  to 
the  vigorous  life  and  activity  which 
characterize  the  lucky  immortals  who 
step  out  of  the  pages  of  this  fascinat- 
ing book.  It  is  not  the  shrouded 
"remains"  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  Major  Andr£,  that 
we  are  shown  in  this  remarkable  picture, 
but  the  full-blooded  mortals  themselves, 
who  roughly  shoulder  us  as  they  pass 
through  the  life-drama  of  a  nation  with 
a  tread  so  solid  that  we  feel  the  jar  of 
the  pavement  and  hear  the  squeak  of 
their  shoes.  The  book  is  a  very  vita- 
scope  of  the  stirring  times  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  whether  the  scene  be  in  my  lady's  bower 
or  in  the  turmoil  of  battle  there  is  not  a  flaunting 
ribbon  nor  the  frayed  edge  of  a  standard  that  is  not 
reproduced  with  photographic  truth  and  detail.  And 
so  long  as  the  show  lasts  —  for  such  it  is  —  there  is 
a  feeling  of  resentment  towards  the  host  of  nobodies 
who,  through  Doctor  Mitchell's  pills  and  pellets,  have 
been  enabled  to  add  a  few  days  to  an  uninteresting 
life  of  dollar-getting,  while  thousands  of  nobler  creat- 
ures are  lying  under  stone  slabs  in  Philadelphia  await- 
ing a  joyful  resurrection  at  the  hands  of  this  wizard 
of  the  pen.  Imagine  Thackeray  a  doctor,  and  Vanity 
Fair  an  unknown  graveyard! 
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MESSRS.  L.  PRANG  &  Co.  have  long  held  undisputed 
sway  in  America  over  the  production  of  holiday  cards 
and  dainty  colored  calendars.  Their  work  equals  any 
that  comes  from  the  old  world  in  exquisite  designs 
and  perfect  execution.  Calendars,  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental,  booklets  with  verse  that  can  please  for 
more  than  a  momentary  glance,  little  cards  that  add 
by  their  daintiness  to  the  gifts  they  are  designed  to 
accompany,  have  almost  displaced  the  Christmas  or 


New  Year's  cards  pure  and  simple.  When  we  look 
back  a  few  years  to  the  silk-fringed  monstrosities  that 
then  held  the  market,  and  look  on  these  dainty  souve- 
nirs, we  say  with  Galileo,  "The  world  does  move." 
We  began  this  notice  with  the  familiar  name  of  the 
firm  because  the  new  one  would  hardly  carry  the 
meaning  to  our  readers.  There  is  a  change,  however, 
to  the  TABER-PRANG  ART  COMPANY,  caused  by  the 
consolidation  with  the  Taber  Art  Company  of  New 
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Bedford.  This  consolidation  should  for  many  years 
buttress  the  new  firm  against  competition  in  excellence. 

THE  CHANNING  AUXILIARY  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Francisco  has  for  many  years  is- 
sued an  annual  Calendar,  which  has  come  to  be  ex- 
pected as  one  of  the  artistic  souvenirs  of  the  holiday 
season.  For  1898,  they  have  chosen,  On  the  Water 
for  the  general  theme  and  Mrs.  Albertine  Randall 
Wheelan  as  the  artist.  The  Argo,  the  Mayflower,  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  the  Golden  Hinde,  Columbus's  car- 
avels, and  other  famous  ships,  are  wrought  into  pic- 
turesque presentments,  to  make  up  the  dozen  pretty 
cards.  To  use  it  as  a  holiday  souvenir  is  like  giving 
a  Christmas  card  every  month  in  the  year,  with  the 
added  usefulness  of  marking  the  days,  and  all  for  the 
price  of  one. 

The  ladies  are  to  be  congratulated  on  keeping  up 
the  artistic  successs,  and  we  hope,  the  financial  suc- 
cess, of  their  graceful  venture. 

THE  improvements  that  the  Fair  estate  is  making 
in  the  North  Beach  district  would  be  entirely  com- 
pleted early  in  1898  were  it  not  for  legal  complica- 
tions which  have  delayed  the  work  somewhat. 

The  original  idea  of  the  late  Senator  James  G.  Fair 
was  the  reclamation  of  forty  blocks  of  land  situated 
between  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Baker  street,  Lombard 
street  and  the  water  front.  In  June,  1893,  the  work 
began.  Fifteen  of  the  blocks  which  were  hill 
and  low  lands  have  been  cut  down  and  filled  up  to 
grade,  an  average  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  the  streets 
macadamized,  guttered,  and  partially  sewered.  East 
of  Fillmore  street  the  sand  hills,  over  fifty  feet  high, 
were  cut  down  and  carried  to  the  marsh  west  of  that 
street.  A  million  and  a  quarter  cubic  yards  of  soil 
were  moved  in  this  operation. 

The  remaining  twenty-five  blocks  are  water  blocks, 
and  cannot  be  reclaimed  till  the  completion  of  the 
seawall;  which  will,  when  completed,  run  from  the 
corner  of  Webster  and  Bay  streets,  along  Webster  to 
Lewis,  from  Lewis  to  Scott,  Scott  to  Tonquin,  Tonquin 
to  Devisadero,  thence  to  Jeffeason,  and  west  to  the 
shore  line.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement  is 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  has  been  already  expended. 

When  the  whole  scheme  of  improvement  as  designed 
by  Senator  Fair  has  been  completed  a  new  location 
for  manufacturing  plants  will  be  secured  to  the  city, 
which  from  its  accessibility  by  both  water  and  rail 
will  be  very  desirable.  Already  the  Fulton  Iron 
Works  occupy  four  blocks  of  this  tract. 

ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS  has  just  published  a  romance 
of  the  Franco-German  war  hi  Collier's  Weekly,  which 
he  calls  Lorraine.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graphic 
pieces  of  pen  painting  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we 
heartily  congratulate  this  young  writer  on  an  achieve- 


ment as  superior  to  the  "  Red  Badge  of  Courage  "  as 
Thackeray  is  to  E.  P.  Roe.  To  read  Lorraine  is  like 
being  thrown  into  a  cavalry  saddle,  and  led  through 
the  crash  and  turmoil  of  battle  at  the  head  of  a  charg- 
ing regiment.  If  this  story  had  been  written  about 
our  own  war  instead  of  about  that  of  France,  it  would 
today  be  the  most-talked-of  story  of  the  season. 
Mr.  Chambers  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can writers  who  are  now  challenging  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  he  has  a  great  future  before  him. 

THE  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Art  Association,  now 
on  in  the  Hopkins'  Mansion  is  notable  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  unusually  good  canvases.  Of  the  work  of  art- 
ists not  resident  on  the  West  coast,  most  worthy  of 
mention,  perhaps,  are  George  D.  Brush's  "  Indian  and 
the  Lily,"  loaned  by  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  a  picture 
which  won  a  medal  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
Bourgogne's  "  FUurs  de  Printemps"  a  notable  piece 
of  bold  handling  and  exquisite  coloring,  the  property 
of  Doctor  L.  Baget. 

The  local  work  in  painting  is  made  worthy  of  note  by 
Matthews's  "  The  First  Sorrow,"  Robinson's  "  Navarro 
River  Redwoods,"  Yates  and  Strong's  portraits,  Merz- 
felder's  "  Twilight "  and  "  Oaks,"  Stanton's  "  On  the 
Coast  of  Brittany,  Hubacek's  "Roses,"  and  Keith's 
"  Sunshine  and  Shadow."  In  plastic  art  Tilden  easily 
bears  the  palm  with  his  striking  and  graceful  studies 
for  the  Phelan  Fountain. 

THERE  are  two  people  now  living  in  England,  the 
history  of  whose  lives  is  practically  the  history  of  the 
Victorian  age.  The  one  is  the  Queen,  and  the  other  is 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  biography  by  Justin  McCarthy 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Joaqtrin  Miller, 
"  The.  Poet  of  the  Sierras."  will  be  published  in  one 
large  volume  December  1,  1897,  by  the  Whittaker  & 
Ray  Company,  San  Francisco,  and  George  Routledge 
&  Co.,  London.  It  will  contain  "Songs  of  the  Sierras," 
"Songs  of  Italy,"  "Songs  of  the  Sunlands,"  "Songs  of 
the  Mexican  Seas,"  "Songs  of  the  Soul,"  "Classic 
Shades,"  etc.  Library  edition,  $2.50.  There  is  also 
a  limited  Autograph  edition  sold  by  subscription  only. 
The  only  illustrations  in  the  book  are  a  plate  showing 
the  poet  at  five  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  a 
glimpse  of  his  picturesque  home  on  "  The  Heights." 

How  many  passengers  on  the  Great  Santa  F(5  route 
realize  that  they  are  traveling  on  the  site  of  the  most 
romantic  and  dangerous  trail  in  the  country?  We  no- 
tice that  the  Macmillan  Company  has  just  published 
the  story  of  this  blood-stained  highway  under  the  title 
of  The  Old  Santa  Ft!  Trail.  The  book  is  written  by 
Colonel  Henry  Truman,  and  besides  eight  full  page 
illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington,  it  is  prefaced 
with  an  introduction  by  Colonel  Cody  (Bullalo  Bill). 


A  FACTOR  IN  THE  NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  GLAUS  SPRECKELS  BUILDING 

•BY  ALFRED  PARMAR 
"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new." 


~T\URING  the  past  few  years  a  number  of 
large  and  handsome  office  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  the  business  portions  of  San 
Francisco,  which  have  ornamented  the  city, 
and  by  their  superior  facilities  promoted 
the  transaction  of  business.  They  are 
creditable  to  the  town  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  as,  with  one  exception,  they 
were  built  with  capital  acquired  in  Califor- 
nia. The  investment  of  this  capital  showed 
the  confidence  of  the  builders  in  the  future 
of  San  Francisco  and  their  desire  to  invest 
their  accumulations  in  such  a  manner  that 
other  capitalists  would  do  likewise  and  the 
city,  which  stands  guard  over  the  Golden 
Gate  would  be  a  city  of  both  residence  and 
office  palaces. 

The  most  notable  addition  to  this  list  is 
the  building  just  completed  by  Mr.  Glaus 
Spreckels  at  the  intersection  of  the  city's 
two  main  traffic  arteries,  Market  and  Third 
streets.  Architecturally  it  is  not  only  the 
peer  of  any  San  Francisco  structure,  but 
more  than  probably  it  is  the  most  symme- 
trical and  monumental  office  building  in  the 
world. 

An  imposing  mass  of  sandstone  super- 
imposed upon  a  steel  frame,  it  towers  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  any  building 
in  the  commercial  part  of  the  city,  and  is 
a  landmark  for  miles  by  day,  while  at  night 
practically  all  San  Francisco  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  across  the  bay  can  see  the 
lights  of  its  cupola  lantern  shining  above 
the  lower  lights  of  the  city. 

This  building  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  building  era,  and  while  San  Francisco 
stands  will  be  a  monument  to  the  sagacity 
and  good  business  forethought  of  Mr. 
Spreckels,  whose  successful  business  ca- 
reer began  here  and  who  has  very  patri- 
otically and  wisely  decided  to  further  the 
interests  of  both  the  State  and  city,  of  his 
adoption.  In  the  last  three  years  he  has 
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AFTER  A  YEAR'S  CONSTRUCTION 


built  five  of  the  best  buildings  the  city  can 
boast,  while  his  intimate  connection  with 
and  large  subscriptions  toward  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Railway  are  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. 

To  make  a  modern  office  building  success- 
ful three  requirements  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  others  advisable;  the  three, 
essentials  are  location,  safety,  and  comfort; 
the  things  desirable  are  beauty  of  building, 
and  elegant  and  elaborate  interior  furnish- 
ings. The  prospective  tenants  demand  the 
central  location  which  is  necessary  for  the 
expeditious  transaction  of  business,  the 
absolute  fire-proofing  of  the  building  for 
their  safety,  the  well  lighted  and  well  ar- 
ranged offices,  wide  corridors,  and  fast- 
running  elevators  for  their  comfort,  and 
they  are  pleased  and  feel  that  their  busi- 
ness associates  and  clients  are  both  pleased 
and  impressed  if  the  building  is  handsome 
and  the  interior  finishings  correspond.  The 
location  of  the  proposed  building  and  the 
size  of  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  is  to 
be  erected  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  being 
confined  to  property  owned  by  the  builder 
or  purchased  by  him  for  his  purposes,  but 


always  as  desirable  a  location  as  possible 
is  chosen,  and  an  area  of  such  proper  dimen- 
sions as  can  be  secured.  The  location 
being  provided,  the  question  of  safety  and 
comfort  will  lay  within  the  province  of  the 
architect,  who  has  charge  of  the  building, 
its  design  and  construction  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  completion  and  transfer  to 
the  hands  of  the  building  agent,  who  has 
charge  of  the  leasing  of  apartments  in  the 
new  building  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
selection  from  applicants  and  secure  only 
as  tenants  such  individuals  and  firms  as  will 
tend  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  building 
and  make  its  offices  desired  by  the  best  of 
those  who  follow  either  business  or  learned 
pursuits.  As  these  gentlemen  subserve  their 
employers  interest  well  or  ill,  carefully  or 
indifferently,  so  is  the  building  substantially 
and  handsomely  built  and  well  tenanted  or 
the  reverse. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Glaus 
Spreckels  building  and  shortly  after  his 
purchase  of  the  property  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Market  streets,  Mr.  Spreckels 
discovered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  property  adjoining 
for  purposes  of  immediate  improvement. 
This  left  him  only  a  plot  'of  ground  70x75 
feet  in  dimensions  on  which  to  erect  a 
building.  Determining  to  build  immediately, 
he  directed  Messrs.  Reid  Brothers  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  structure  on  this  lot  which 
would  be  commensurate  in  its  proportions 
and  general  arrangements  with  the  needs 
of  the  city  and  its  very  prominent  location. 
Taking  thes'e  point  into  consideration,  plans 
were  drawn  up  for  a  nineteen-story  building 
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of  pure  Renaissance  style  of  architecture, 
modernized  and  adapted  for  office  purposes, 
and  after  Mr.  Spreckels'  approval  of  the 
plans,  bids  were  invited,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  began. 

Excavating  for  the  foundation  began  in 
December,  1895,  and  as  the  OVERLAND  goes 
to  press  the  building  is  practically  com- 
pleted and  occupied,  the  bustle  and  push  of 
energetic  contractors  and  their  workmen 
giving  place  to  the  better  hatted  and  coated, 
but  not  less  busy  men,  who  are  its  tenants. 

It  perhaps  might  be  worthy  of  mention 
here  and  creditable  to  the  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  our  State  to  say  that 
nearly  all  the  material  entering  into  the 
construction  of  the  building  was  the  prod- 
uct of  their  quarries  and  factories. 

The  building  is  entirely  of  steel  frame 
construction,  which  is  braced  not  only 
against  wind  and  ordinary  elements, .  but 
against  earthquakes  as  well,  the  whole  super- 
structure of  steel  being  anchored  down  to 
the  solid  conglomerate  mass  of  the  steel 
and  concrete  foundation,  forming  one  con- 
tinuous rigid  construction  to  top  of  dome. 
The  details  of  the  steel  framework  from 
these  immense  anchors  built  into  the  foun- 
dations and  riveted  to  the  base  of  steel 
columns,  and  the  system  of  bracing  consist  of 
two  sections  of  vertical  diagonal  braces  on 
either  side  of  the  building  and  extending  its 
full  height,  reinforced  on  four  lower  floors 
with  heavy  portal  arches  in  the  corner  sec- 
tions and  with  wide  plate  girders  encircling 
the  building  at  each  floor  level  with  gusset 
brackets  and  column  connections  through- 
out. The  whole  construction  is  put  to- 
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THE   ELEVATOR   GRILL 

gether  with  rivets  driven  hot,  —  in  builders' 
parlance,  hot  field  riveting,  —  no  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  ordinary  character  being  used. 

The  facings  of  the  exterior  walls  on  all 
•four  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
seven  feet  above  the  street  level,  which  is 
of  finally  bush-hammered  granite  from  the 
Raymond  Granite  Company's  quarry  at  Ray- 
mond, California,  are  light  grayish  sand- 
stone, the  three  lower  stories  laid  up  with 
heavy  rusticated  joints,  giving  a  massive 
buttress-like  appearance  to  the  base  of  the 
building.  From  the  third  to  the  eleventh 
story  the  treatment  is  very  plain,  with  sim- 
ple molded  architraves  around  the  window 
openings.  Above  the  eleventh  story  a  hor- 
izontal belt  course,  which  might  be  likened 
to  the  neck  mold  of  a  column,  separates 
it  from  the  next  three  stories,  which  are 
treated  in  a  highly  ornamental  manner  in 
the  nature  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  with 
elaborate  carvings,  surmounted  by  a  broad 
projecting  cornice,  supported  on  carved 
medallions  and  ornamental  bed  moldings. 

The  next  or  fifteenth  story  at  each  corner 
of  the  building  forms  a  base  for  turrets,  be- 
tween which  it  is  treated  as  a  colonnade, 
with  cornice  and  open  balustrade  above.  At 
this  level  the  outline  of  the  dome  is  formed, 
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AN   UPPER   CORRIDOR 

with  the  four  corners  gradually  leaving  the 
base  of  dome  and  finishing  as  detached  tur- 
rets. This  forms  the  sixteenth  story.  Above 
this  the  dome  rises,  three  stories  in  height, 
wi'th  twelve  dormer  windows  in  each  level. 
From  the  apex  of  the  dome  a  lantern  extends 
to  the  height  of  thirty-five  feet  additional, 
supported  on  columns  with  open  arches  on  all 
sides.  Each  of  these  arches  will  be  illumi- 
nated with  electric  lights.  The  apex  of 
the  lantern  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet, 
and  the  gilded  ball  on  top  of  the  flagstaff  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  street 
level. 

The  interior  construction  of  the  building, 
being  in  keeping  with  the  exterior,  is  abso- 
lutely fire-proof.  All  the  interior  partitions 
are  of  hollow  terra  cotta,  and  the  floors 
cinder  concrete  filled  in  between  the  steel 
beams.  The  corridors  leading  to  the  differ- 
ent offices  are  wainscoted  with  marble,  with 
plate  glass  above,  and  the  office  apartments 
are  all  finished  in  polished  oak  with  polished 
hardwood  floors.  All  the  offices  are  outside 
rooms  and  are  exceptionally  well  lighted. 
They  are  arranged  en  suite,  and  equipped  in 
the  most  modern  manner  with  office  safes, 
coat  closets,  lavatories,  etc. 

A  portion  of  the  street  floor  is  occupied 


as  the  business  office  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  which  paper  was  purchased  some  time 
since  by  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels.  This  office  is 
finished  in  marble  and  mahogany,  with  ceil- 
ings frescoed  in  allegorical  subjects.  The 
Columbian  Banking  Company  on  Market 
street  and  T.  Lundy's  jewelry  store  on  Third 
street  take  up  the  balance  of  this  floor.  On 
the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  business  manager  of  the  Call 
and  other  offices,  each  succeeding  floor 
above  to  the  fifteenth  being  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  offices.  On  that  floor  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  restaurant,  whose  extreme  ele- 
vation and  the  magnificent  view  it  affords 
make  it  a  pleasing  innovation  to  San  Fran- 
ciscans, and  it  will  give  the  stranger  the  best 
view  he  can  obtain  in  the  city.  The  mez- 
zanine floor  above  is  the  restaurant  kitchen. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  floors  will 
be  occupied  by  the  new  San  Francisco  Club, 
and  the  eighteenth  by  the  architects  of  the 
building. 

All  these  floors  are  connected  with  the 
street  by  three  fast-running  hydraulic  eleva- 
tors of  the  latest  and  most  approved  type, 
which  combines  the  maximum  of  speed  with 
the  minimum  of  danger;  an  iron  stairway 
also  leads  from  dome  to  basement. 


SPANDREL  OVER  THE  ENTRANCE 
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CONSTRUCTING    THE   DOME 


The  building  is  lighted  by  a  complete 
electric  system,  is  heated  throughout  by 
steam,  and  has -the  most  approved  sanitary 
plumbing.  A  shaft  extending  from  base- 
ment to  the  lantern  above  dome,  is  con- 
nected with  all  offices  by  independent  air 
ducts,  giving  absolutely  perfect  ventilation. 

But  while  it  would  puzzle  one  to  cavil  at 
any  feature  of  the  building,  it  would  be  a 
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carping  critic  indeed,  who  could  aught  but 
praise  the  main  entrance  on  Market  street. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  broad  archway 
flanked  by  four  sandstone  columns,  on  the 
lower  part  of  which  are  carved  in  relief  fig- 
ures emblematic  of  Commerce,  Manufac- 
turing, Agriculture,  Art,  and  Science;  in 
the  spandrels  over  the  arch,  also  carved  in 
relief,  are  two  female  figures  of  Victory. 
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On  either  side  and  over  the  entrance  are 
two  pedestals  bearing  electric  light  stand- 
ards, and  between  the  standards  and  on  the 
broad  frieze  directly  over  the  entrance  is 
the  inscription  "  Glaus  Spreckels  Building." 
The  entrance  vestibule,  or  rotunda,  is  finished 
in  colored  marble,  with  marble  mosaic 
floors.  The  entrance  doors  are  galvano 
plastic  bronze  and  plate  glass;  and  the  ele- 
vator enclosures,  wrought  bronze  columns 
and  cornice,  with  arches,  panels,  and  doors, 
filled  with  artistically  wrought  open  bronze 
grillwork. 

The  elaborateness  of  the  whole  entrance 
is  not  garish,  it  gives  the  eye  a  pleasant 
scene  of  complete  fitness;  arch,  carved  col- 
umn, spandrel,  wall,  ceiling,  floor,  and  grill, 
making  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole. 

The  first  intention  of  Mr.  Spreckels  was 
to  have  all  the  working  departments  of  the 
Call  in  this  building,  but  latterly  this  idea 
was  abandoned,  and  a  property  on  Steven- 
son street  in  the  rear  was  purchased,  on 
which  a  four-story  building  has  been  erected. 
Here  is  contained  all  the  working  machinery 
of  that  paper,  the  editorial,  telegraph,  and 
local  rooms,  art,  zinc  process,  and  stereo- 
typing rooms,  linotype  machines,  and  all 
other  departments  necessary  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  great  newspaper  of  today, 
except  the  press  and  mailing  rooms,  which 
are  in  the  basement  of  the  "Glaus  Spreckels 
Building,"  and  are  connected  with  the  rest 
by  an  underground  tunnel,  through  which 
runs  an  automatic  cable  car. 

In  the  Stevenson  street  basement  is  lo- 
cated the  power  plant  for  the  both  build- 
ings, engines,  boilers,  and  dynamos,  pumps 
for  elevators,  and  a  deep  well  pump,  ar- 
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ranged  to  take  water  either  from  an  arte- 
sian well  or  from  the  city  mains.  The 
"Glaus  Spreckels  Building"  is  thus  inde- 
pendent of  all  outside  service,  having  its 
own  power,  heat,  light,  and  water. 

Finishing  the  description  of  the  building, 
we  can  only  paraphrase  our  remarks,  and 
say  that  Mr.  Spreckels  has  erected  a  build- 
ing of  which  the  city  is  proud,  and  he  ought 
to  be,  and  while  he  built  for  himself  he 
perhaps  "  builded  better  than  he  knew." 


MISS  ADELE  SCHWARZSCHILD 


See  Page  4 
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How  short  the  moments ! 

A    Word       The  other  day  I  sat  down  to 

With  You      write  my  greeting,  "Let's 

Shake."    It  was  only  the 

other  day  when  from  the  bottom  of  my 

heart  I  rang  out  that  challenge;  and  yet, 

the  days  have  slipped  by  into  the  months 

until  I  now  come  to  the  second  volume  of 

the  educational  edition. 

During  the  year  my  friends  -  the  friends 
of  education  —  throughout  the  State  have 
treated  me  most  kindly  indeed,  and  have 
given  me  much  encouragement  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  by  letter. 

Many,  when  in  the  city,  have  called  upon 
me  with  a  friendly  smile  and  a  word  of  in- 
formation or  advice.  Then,  too,  the  very 
courteous  and  kindly  manner  in  which  I 
have  been  received  by  those  teachers  whose 
superintendents  have  called  me  to  their 
institutes,  has  gone  far  to  prove  the  warm 
place  which  educational  journalism  may 
hold  in  the  hearts  of  our  teachers. 

During  the  year  I  have  been  invited  to 
twenty-three  counties  and  the  Southern 
California  Association.  I  reached  fifteen 
counties  and  the  Southern  Association.  I 
had  visited  many  of  the  counties  before, 
and  it  was  with  a  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
found  the  true  teacher-spirit  not  one  whit 
abated,  but  the  rather  intensified  by  the 
lapse  of  months. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  traveled 
about  twelve  thousand  miles  and  have  met 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

I  have  found  them  everywhere  true  to 
their  reputation  for  progress,  enthusiasm, 
and  fraternity,  which  has  become  proverbial 
in  every  State  in  the  nation.  Yet,  the 
question  very  naturally  arises,  "Do  they  all 


reach  the  very  high  California  standard  ? " 
Let  me  answer  that  at  another  time. 

Into  the  sixteen  pages  allotted  me  for 
the  department,  I  have  crowded  all  that 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  get  into  the  space, 
striving  at  all  times  to  select  that  which 
would  be  at  once  interesting  and  profitable. 
In  the  main,  I  have  consulted  the  interest 
of  the  teachers  of  the  interior,  for  as  but 
one  copy  of  the  OVERLAND  is  sent  officially 
to  each  district,  a  very,  very  large  percent- 
age of  our  readers  are  to  be  found  in 
schools  numbering  from  one  to  five  teach- 
ers. However,  while  this  has  been  true,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  submit  the  contents 
of  the  department  for  the  last  year  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  unpreju- 
diced reader,  whose  interest  is  in  her  class 
and  professional  work. 

I  submit  that  the  articles  from  the  pens 
of  Doctors  Bailey  and  Dresslar  are  of  the 
very  highest  order.  No  thoughtful  teacher 
could  study  them  carefully  without  receiv- 
ing very  much  benefit  and  strength  there- 
from. From  those  teachers  who  have 
spoken  to  me,  or  who  have  written,  I  find 
that  much  good  was  wrought  by  the  arti- 
cles. I  km' ti<  that  it  would  be  so,  and  now 
I  L-iinir  that  I  knew.  Such  men,  known  and 
received  as  they  are  personally,  could  but 
work  great  good  among  our  teachers. 

All  selections  have  been  made  and  all 
contributions  accepted  with  the  one  pur- 
pose of  doing  all  the  good  possible. 

The  educational  news  of  the  State  (''Snap 
Shots  ")  which,  singular  though  it  may  seem, 
requires  more  time  in  collecting  than  one 
would  suppose,  I  have  boiled  down  into  a 
brief  and  bare  statement  of  fact  and  into 
brevier  type,  that  I  may  get  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  space. 
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In  my  own  writings,  editorial  and  other, 
I  have  said  nothing  which  I  did  not  believe 
myself  justified  by  facts  in  saying,  and  have 
striven  hard  at  all  times  to  do  my  duty. 
Consequently,  I  have  at  times  been  con- 
scious of  resentment  when  some  man,  claim- 
ing to  have  a  larger  head  than  his  fellows, 
has  found  a  number  six  hat  to  be  an  exact 
fit.  It  is  neither  my  fault  nor  the  fault  of 
the  hat.  It  is  the  mistake  of  the  poor  fel- 
low whose  measurement  of  his  own  head 
included  the  superficial  bushing  which  he 
had  failed  to  recognize.  I  have  made  no 
hats  to  order;  consequently,  he  who  volun- 
tarily tries  them  on  does  so  at  his  own  risk. 

I  hope  to  say  good  rather  than  mean 
things.  I  seek  the  beautiful,  not  the  ugly. 
Let  me  so  continue. 

For  the  future  I  promise  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  by  my  better 
acquaintance  with  the  teachers  and  the 
schools  of  the  State,  in  building  up  the  work 
of  the  department  that  its  efficiency  may 
become  greater  with  each  issue. 

That  we  may  all  work  to  one  common 
purpose,  the  upbuilding  of  the  school-system 
of  California,  is  my  heartfelt  wish. 


Associations 


THE  National  Associa- 
tion bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  largely  attended 
and  most  interesting  and 
beneficial  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
President  Skinner  and  his  able  corps  of  com- 
mittee-men have  drawn  upon  every  resource 
possible  within  the  given  time.  Of  course, 
when  the  program  is  received,  the  wonder 
will  be  "  Why  is  not  Doctor,  or  Professor, 
or  Superintendent  Blank  upon  the  program  ? " 
Let  the  question  be  answered  with  another. 
How  many  such  men  are  there  in  the  United 
States?  Hundreds.  Nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  use  all  at  the  same  session.  Ability, 
availability,  and  many  other  commendable 
characteristics,  must  be  considered  by  those 
having  the  program  in  charge.  Many  who 
were  on  the  program  last  year  do  not  appear 
this  year;  and  many  who  are  on  this  year 
will  not  appear  next  year.  It  may  be  that 
among  those  to  appear  in  the  future  will  be 
Doctor,  or  Professor,  or  Superintendent 
Blank,  whose  friends  wished  his  presence 
there  at  this  time.  Then,  too,  one  of  the 
encouraging  features  of  just  such  orgartiza- 
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tion  is  the  fact  that  at  the  National  and 
State  Asssociations,  thousands  of  these  same 
doctors,  and  professors,  and  superinten- 
dents, are  among  the  silent  listeners  whose 
ability  to  discuss  the  questions  under  con- 
sideration may  not  be  one  whit  inferior  to 
those  to  whom  they  listen  —  silent  but  elo- 
i/ unit  listeners  whose  vefy  presence  is  in- 
spiration and  strength. 

As  we  have  said  from  time  to  time,  there 
will  be  a  strong  effort  made  to  bring  the 
next  session  to  Los  Angeles.  By  all  means 
let  it  be  done.  We  have  urged  upon  various 
bodies,  civic  and  other,  to  pass  resolutions 
inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
come.  Now,  let  us  urge  those  who  have 
friends  who  intend  to  be  present  to  vote 
for  Los  Angeles. 

There  are  thousands  in  California,  teachers 
and  others,  whose  friends  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  will  attend.  Let  such  Cali- 
fornians  as  have  friends  who  will  be  there 
write  letters  urging  the  claims,  and  hopes, 
and  hospitality,  of  Los  Angeles.  Vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  reasonable 
railroad  transportation.  If  it  is  not  done, 
it  will  be  no  fault  of  those  who  have  the 
matter  in  hand;  and  the  blame  should  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  guilty,  who  should  be 
made  to  suffer  for  the  failure. 

The  Northern  California  Association  will 
be  held  during  the  week  beginning  August 
23,  at  Shasta  Retreat.  We  call  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  others  to  the  letter  of 
President  Stout  in  the  June  issue. 

The  San  Joaquin  Association  will  be  held 
in  Fresno  about  the  last  of  October.  It  is 
expected  that  six  hundred  teachers  will  be  in 
attendance.  There  should  be.  Fresno  will 
not  in  all  probability,  at  that  time  "  make  it 
hot"  for  the  visitors;  but  to  say  the  least, 
she  will  give  them  such  a  warm  reception 
as  only  they  may  appreciate  and  reciprocate 
who  go  in  person. 

The  Executive  Committees  of  both  asso- 
ciations have  worked  very  hard  to  make  the 
initial  meeting  a  success.  It  now  remains 
for  the  teachers  in  the  respective  sections 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  —  a  tlm-ny  hand 
would  be  better.  Then  let  it  be  a  doing 
hand.  A  hand  which  buys  the  tickets  to 
Fresno  and  Shasta;  a  hand  which  signs  the 
membership  card;  and  a  hand  which  bestirs 
the  owner  until  he  or  she  is  in  constant, 
prompt,  close-up-to-the-front  attendance. 

In  the,  August  number  we  hope  to  have 
an  outline,  of  the  programs. 
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HIGHER    EDUCATION    AN    ESSENTIAL 

FACTOR  IN  WOMAN'S  SOCIAL 

POSITION  » 

BY  ADELE   SCHWARZSCHILD 

THE  right  of  woman  to  higher  education 
is  no  longer  disputed.  The  college  girl  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  unique  specimen  of 
humanity,  as  a  curious  and  singular  phe- 
nomenon. 

Yet,  though  it  is  ordinarily  granted  that 
she  has  a  just  and  undeniable  right  to 
search  and  delve  into  the  mines  of  human 
wisdom,  in  her  attempt  to  fathom  the  in- 
tricate problems  of  past  and  present,  or  to 
draw  back  a  little  of  the  curtain  of  the 
future,  she  is  still  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion, whether-  she  possesses  the  natural 
qualifications  for  so  weighty  a  task.  It  is 
often  a  matter  of  debate  whether  it  be  ad- 
visable or  necessary  for  the  average  girl, 
who  looks  forward  to  no  professional  call- 
ing, to  avail  herself  of  this  privilege,  "  to 
drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring,"  lest  it 
become  for  her  a  draught  of  Lethe;  lest 
she  forget  her  true  womanly  mission  in  life 
and  become  the  proverbial  blue-stocking, 
with  vague  contemplations  and  ideal  vis- 
ions, little  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  sor- 
did actualities  of  this  work-a-day  world. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  aim  to  defend  the  real 
college  girl  from  such  unjust  attacks,  by 
showing  that  higher  education  is,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  society,  essential  and 
necessary  to  aid  her  in  fulfilling  her  pecul- 
iar functions  in  the  home  and  in  society  at 
large;  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  destroy 
but  strengthen  her  more  womanly  inten- 
tions. 

The  position  of  woman  in  the  founding 
and  upbuilding  of  a  strong  society,  of  a 
virtuous  commonwealth,  is  of  such  inesti- 
mable importance,  that  any  step  taken 
toward  its  modification  is  fraught  with  the 
gravest  consequences.  Woman  is  the  cen- 
tral living  force  of  society,  since  she  is  the 
center  of  the  home.  The  influences  she 
exerts  tend  toward  the  highest  good,  or 
greatest  evil,  according  as  they  are  directed. 
To  her  is  entrusted  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  the  coming  generations,  upon  her 
depends  their  success  or  failure. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  its  own  sta- 

lAn  Essay  delivered  at  the  Commencement  Kxer- 
cises,  at  the  University  of  California,  May  12,  1(97. 


bility,  that  society  must  prepare  woman,  as 
best  it  may,  to  meet  the  requirements  im- 
posed upon  her  to  maintain  her  recognized 
position.  Hence  arises  the  question  as  to 
what  this  preparation  must  be,  and  as  part 
of  this,  whether  higher  education  be  an 
essential  element  in  fitting  her  for  her  life's 
work. 

On  putting  this  question,  many  good  peo- 
ple, even  now,  in  their  old-fashioned  and 
conservative  notions,  affirm  with  conviction 
that  knowledge  in  giving  wider  interests  to 
woman,  can  but  divert  her  attention  from 
her  traditional  duties,  can  but  render  her 
dissatisfied  with  that  sphere  of  action  as- 
signed her  by  her  natural  capacities.  They 
do  not  stop  to  consider  the  demands  of  a 
growing  civilization  —  they  would  fit  the 
woman  of  former  times,  a  mere  force  of 
domestic  utility,  into  new  and  incongruous 
surroundings,  little  conducive  to  her  own 
happiness  or  to  the  welfare  of  those  about 
her.  They  forget  that  man  has  taken  great 
strides  toward  a  higher  and  nobler  perfec- 
tion, and  that  woman,  in  order  to  keep  pace, 
must  exert  her  influence  likewise. 

In  past  ages,  when  man  was  content  to 
live  savage  and  brutal,  woman  was  his  slave, 
not  helpmate.  There  existed  then,  none  of 
the  stronger  bonds  of  sociability.  Primal 
man  was  a  being  of  mere  instincts,  with  no 
lofty  aspirations,  little  different  from  his 
fellow  denizens  of  the  wilderness;  but  when 
he  had  proceeded  beyond  that  primitive 
stage,  when  he  had  lifted  himself  out  of  the 
depths  of  barbarism,  and  had  become  mini, 
a  higher  being,  distinguished  by  the  greater 
development  of  his  social  and  psychical  fac- 
ulties, the  position  of  woman  became  neces- 
sarily changed.  She  became  a  co-factor 
with  man  in  the  construction  of  a  society. 
Though  her  duties  remained  naturally  differ- 
entiated from  his,  they  became  wider  in 
scope,  and  as  man  struggled  on,  more  for 
a  mere  material  existence  in  the  outer 
world,  woman  strove  to  exert  an  influence 
at  home.  She  became  the  "  weaver  of  peace," 
but  as  yet  no  vital  force  in  the  spreading 
of  a  refined  culture,  which  she  in  her  neg- 
lected condition  did  not  possess. 

Still  man  progressed,  and  as  the  ages 
rolled  by,  his  ideals  broadened.  He  has  be- 
come a  being  controlled  no  longer  by  the 
lower,  animal  instincts,  but  by  higher 
spiritual  motives.  And  whereas,  woman,  in 
the  long  ages  ago,  forced  herself  upon  the 
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recognition  of  man,  then  a  mere  social 
being,  by  her  physical  beauty,  temporary 
and  fleeting,  now  she  must  satisfy  higher 
ideals,  she  must  command  the  respect  of  a 
social  and  rational  being.  Hence  to  aid 
and  further  the  social  progress,  she  must 
cultivate  an  intellectual  beauty,  which  is 
permanent. 

It  is  not  higher  education,  per  w,  that 
widens  the  interests  of  woman,  as  has  been 
and  is  often  asserted.  This  process  is  but 
the  natural  outcome  of  social  evolution; 
but  higher  education  is  one  of  the  forces 
which  properly  develop  these  interests,  and 
prevent  their  being  turned  to  false  pur- 
poses, thereby  destroying  a  link  in  the  evo- 
lutionary chain.  In  a  word,  higher  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  necessary  instruments  in 
preserving  the  social  balance. 

Woman,  therefore,  must  be  provided  with 
a  wide  and  varied  knowledge,  that  she  may 
intelligently  discriminate  between  her  own 
functions  and  duties  in  life  and  those  of 
man;  that  she  may  discover  the  field  suited 
for  the  exercise  of  her  growing  activities, 
without  encroaching  upon  those  assigned 
the  stronger  sex. 

Education  is  the  drawing  out  of  the  nat- 
ural, dormant  powers.  Can  it  therefore  sub- 
vert the  fundamental  principles  of  life, — 
can  it  subvert  the  character  and  inclina- 
tions of  woman?  Can  it  be  maintained 
that  a  few  years  of  systematic  training  at 
a  university,  a  liberal  education,  can  conflict 
with  and  uproot  the  radical  ideals  of  woman- 
hood? Far  from  this.  It  can  strengthen, 
intensify,  broaden,  modify,  these  ideals,  but 
cannot  change  them. 

And  to  those  who  are  still  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  results  of  a  higher  education,  as  re- 
gards its  direct  influence,  some  of  its  advan- 
tages to  the  individual  must  be  reviewed. 
That  it  is  necessary  to  the  maintaining  of 
woman's  social  position,  I  have  attempted  to 
show.  But  in  preparing  herself  to  meet  the 
demands  of  those  about  her,  does  she  thereby 
sacrifice  her  own  happiness?  Happiness  con- 
sists essentially  in  virtue,  but  what  is  vir- 
tue without  knowledge,  itself  the  concep- 
tion of  truth  and  righteousness.  True  in- 
tellectuality can,  therefore,  but  aid  her  in 
attaining  a  higher  morality,  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  universal  laws,  and  guide  her  to 
distinguish  between  the  petty  and  the  really 
significant  things  in  life.  She,  through  the 
natural  weakness  of  her  character,  more 


than  man,  demands  a  wise  and  careful  nur- 
ture for  the  proper  development  of  her 
natural  traits.  She,  it  must  be  granted,  is 
often  too  little  controlled  by  reason,  and  is 
actuated  by  motives  of  caprice.  Education 
cultivates  reflection,  reflection  tempers  im- 
pulse, and  brings  about  that  very  balance 
between  thinking  and  doing,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  eternal  rhythm  of  life. 

To  sum  up  then :  the  higher  education,  so 
called,  is  designed  to  strengthen  woman  in 
the  discharge  of  every  function  to  which 
she  may  be  called.  The  force  of  her  attrac- 
tiveness to  man  will  lie  in  her  capacity  to 
share  with  him  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
Fundamentally,  her  position  is  so  important, 
that  she  can  barely  acquire  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  fit  her  for  it.  It  is  not  a  question 
as  to  whether  woman  should  study  Greek  or 
trigonometry,  astronomy,  or  calculus,  but 
as  to  whether  the  classified  experience  called 
knowledge  can  assist  her  in  so  filling  her 
position  in  life  that  the  old  questions  of 
male  strength  and  female  weakness  may  not 
arise  again. 

Her  old  position  in  society  was  essen- 
tially a  false  one.  Ostensibly  its  queen,  the 
recognized  leader  of  that  aggregation  of 
social  functions  briefly  called  fashion,  often 
the  boasted  theme  of  man's  song,  an  object 
of  the  most  delicate  consideration,  whose 
virtues,  attainments,  and  beauty,  were  ex- 
tolled in  poetic  strains,  the  hollow  pretense 
of  all  her  supposed  influence  was  recog- 
nized in  her  failure  to  give  determination 
to  any  plan  or  scheme  for  the  betterment 
of  society.  She  was  part  of  man,  poeti- 
cally his  better  half,  practically,  perhaps,  a 
poor  sixteenth,  positively  a  protected  per- 
son, whose  interests  could  not  be  consid- 
ered in  a  society  made  by  and  for  man. 

Not  so  much  woman's  excellence  or 
woman's  aggressiveness  as  man's  higher  in- 
tuitions and  sense  of  the  great  mission  of 
humanity,  has  changed  this  decrepit  social 
condition  of  the  past.  Woman's  wisdom  is 
now  woman's  strength.  Her  attraction  in 
the  future  will  consist  more  in  what  she 
can  accomplish,  than  in  how  she  looks.  She 
needs  education  for  the  performance  of 
duties  now  admitted  to  be  co-ordinate  with 
the  duties  of  man.  As  the  efficient  running 
of  a  watch  depends  upon  the  perfection  of 
each  cog  and  wheel,  as  in  an  efficient  part- 
nership, the  success  of  business  depends 
upon  each  of  the  partners  performing  his 
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task,  honestly  and  intelligently,  so  does  the 
progress  of  society  depend  upon  the  intel- 
ligent comprehension  of  functions  by  both 
man  and  woman.  It  is  not  necessary,  now, 
to  state  the  nature  of  MX  functions.  So 
far  as  she  is  concerned  they  are  of  such 
importance,  that  one  wonders  whether  she 
can  ever  be  sufficiently  educated.  Nature 
has  assigned  to  her  the  formation  of  char- 
acter; it  is  she  who  moulds  the  citizenship 
of  the  future.  Home  is  the  State's  corner- 
stone. She  presides  over  it.  What  greater 
future  could  she  have,  what  more  honor 
can  she  attain  than,  as  has  been  said,  to  be- 
come the  State's  security  that  the  excel- 
lency of  its  citizenship  shall  not  be  impaired  ? 
It  is  the  most  responsible  of  all  functions. 
It  is  even  that,  which  in  future  shall  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  her  social  position. 
Recognized  as  so  important  a  functionary, 
as  the  teacher  and  moulder  of  the  future, 
her  course  is  clear;  she  muni  drink  deep  at 
the  fountain  of  wisdom;  she  muxt  delve 
into  the  mines  of  human  knowledge;  for 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  future  will 
come  from  her,  and  it  is  her  experience, 
gathered  in  classic  shades,  that  shall  rouse 
the  ambition  of  future  generations  to  mount 
the  heights  of  genius  and  seek  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  experience. 

THE  NATURE  AND  VALUE  OF  A 

UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  l 
BY  ARTHUR  GRANT  VAN  GORDER 

fr  is  probable  that  as  far  back  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  university  extends,  it  has  ever 
had  the  one  aim  in  view,  the  one  purpose  of 
unfolding  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
man's  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  useful- 
ness, yet  the  methods  by  which  it  has  en- 
deavored to  accomplish  this  have  varied  be- 
tween the  wide  limits  of  the  classics  and 
mathematics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sciences  and  modern  literature  on  the  other. 
It  took  200  years  for  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  to  displace  in  great  part  the 
scholastic  metaphysics  and  scholastic  the- 
ology which  had  been  regarded  for  genera- 
tions as  the  main  elements  of  a  liberal 
education.  In  like  manner,  the  same  oppo- 
sition and  the  same  arguments  of  the  con- 
servatives have  greeted  the  innovation  of 
the  sciences  and  modern  literature  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  There  has  been 
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much  needless 
discussion  upon 
the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  classics 
and  the  sciences 
as  a  means  of  best 
subserving  the 
high  purpose  of 
the  university, — 
needless  since 
each  has  a  func- 
tion to  fulfill.  No 
matter  what  the 
final  decisionmay 
be,  so  great  has 
been  the  impulse 
imparted,  by  the 
vast  utility  of  the 
sciences  to  the 
planet  of  human 

civilization  and  progress,  that  it  will  prob- 
ably never  again  return  to  its  old  orbit. 

Any  goal  which  is  worthy  of  effort  must 
justify  the  means  exercised  in  its  attain- 
ment. The  purpose  of  education  must  de- 
termine the  nature  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. But  the  purpose  of  education  is  esti- 
mated according  to  one's  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  life  itself.  Now  there  is  an  ideal  of  life 
corresponding  to  every  stratum  of  society. 
Which  one  shall  we  choose  as  establishing 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  tin'  university 
training?  Can  we  aiford  to  be  content  with 
less  than  the  most  comprehensive  view? 
Let  us  rather  take  as  our  standard  in  the 
university  a  summation  of  the  variable  ideal 
of  life.  Let  us  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  strongest  intellectual  grasp, 
the  keenest  ethical  and  aesthetic  insight, 
and  the  most  powerful  force  for  action 
toward  right  and  useful  ends. 

This  purpose  being  fixed,  the  university 
must  exercise  a  twofold  function.  It  must 
build  up  a  strong,  symmetrical  intellectual 
manhood  and  womanhood  and  it  must  send 
these  forth  fully  equipped  for  life's  battle- 
field with  the  shield  and  sword  of  a  practi- 
cal and  technical  training.  Neither  func- 
tion is  complete  without  the  other,  neither 
alone  can  realize  for  us  that  fulness  of  life 
we  are  contemplating.  For  the  liberally 
educated  man,  devoid  of  a  practical  train- 
ing, is  like  an  engine,  complete,  powerful, 
and  solitary,  rusting  in  the  rain  of  adver- 
sity and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  useless 
for  want  of  a  track  to  guide  and  a  work  to 
do/  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  limited 
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mental  development  is  like  a  husbandman 
who  goes  single-handed  into  life's  harvest 
field  to  reap  the  ready  grain  with  naught 
but  the  sickle  of  natural  ability,  and  who 
finds  his  gleanings  but  few  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  man  who  with  reaper  of  trained 
faculties,  builded  in  the  shop  of  learning, 
readily  overtakes  him  and  quickly  gathers 
a  far  more  abundant  harvest.  Thus  experi- 
ence shows  it  to  be  uniformly  true  that  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  reach  practical  re- 
sults by  the  shortest  pathway  renders  immi- 
nent the  peril  of  ethical  and  intellectual 
superficiality. 

While  I  do  not  underestimate  the  value 
of  the  training  offered  to  investigators  and 
to  professional  men  as  such,  it  is  the  other 
and  first  function  of  the  university,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectuality,  to  which 
my  thought  is  confined.  I  am  therefore 
limited  to  the  question,  what  is  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  mental  training  offered  by 
the  university  today?  We  find  there  are 
three  general  purposes  kept  in  mind;  first, 
deep  insight  into  some  one  line  of  thought; 
second,  development  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  philosophic  mind  or  the  scientific  spirit; 
and  third,  general  knowledge  in  the  several 
realms  of  truth. 

Concerning  the  first  purpose,  there  are 
three  strong  reasons  for  exploring  the 
labyrinths  and  depths  of  some  one  branch 
of  knowledge.  Practical  information  is 
gained  along  lines  that  will  be  pursued  in 
after  life,  a  true  survey  is  obtained  of  the 
vast  fields  of  unexplored  truths  in  this  and 
other  branches  of  research,  and  a  lesson 
is  instilled  in  the  true  perspective  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  universe. 

Thus  in  the  exhaustive  study  of  closely 
related  phenomena,  the  second  element  of 
training  is  made  possible,  the  acquirement 
of  this  scientific  spirit,  the  only  spirit  in 
which  any  knowledge  may  be  prosecuted  to 
a  result  of  lasting  intellectual  value.  The 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  spirit  are  found  in  the  natural 
sciences,  yet  it  is  not  confined  in  its  useful- 
ness to  the  land  of  its  nativity,  but  the 
whole  world  of  truth  is  its  inheritance. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  analytic  spirit  to 
look  for  the  reason  of  phenomena  and  to 
trace  a  principle  running  through  them, 
it  teaches  us  to  discriminate  between  the 
hypothesis  and  the  fact,  between  the  acci- 
dental and  the  essential.  It  holds  that  the 


passive  reception  of  a  number  of  new  ideas 
does  not  constitute  knowledge,  but  that 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  the  minds  acting 
energetically  and  simultaneously  upon  all  of 
these  ideas  without  which  no  enlargement  is 
experienced. 

But  the  normal  and  natural  exercise  of 
this  philosophic  mind  presupposes  the  third 
purpose  of  the  university  training,  the  ac- 
quirement of  general  knowledge.  It  pre- 
supposes information  in  the  world  of  man's 
action,  in  the  sphere  of  human  thought,  in 
the  realms  of  ethical  and  aesthetic  reality. 

This  comparative  method  of  science  has 
grouped  the  beliefs,  the  actions,  the  joys, 
and  the  sorrows,  of  all  ages,  and  deduced 
from  them  principles  of  government  and 
ethics. 

This  analytic  spirit  has  unlocked  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  has  revealed  a  wealth  of  thought 
of  other  worlds,  has  enriched  our  literature 
and  our  experience,  has  incorporated  poetry 
into  life,  and  has  trained  us  in  that  power 
which  is  next  to  reason,  the  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

Hand  in  hand  with  philosophy,  this  scien- 
tific spirit  has  journeyed  through  the  realms 
of  universal  thought,  has  distinguished  the 
knowable  from  the  unknowable,  has  searched 
the  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  has  en- 
deavored to  lift,  if  only  a  little  way,  the 
veil  that  enshrouds  the  personality  of  God. 

Thus  has  man  striven  —  to  rise  from  the 
dead  level  of  innumerable  details  to  regions 
of  extended  horizon  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  world  of  truth  where  the 
unnatural  boundaries  between  empires  of 
knowledge  vanish,  and  continents  merge 
into  seas. 

Such  a  grasp  of  relations  as  the  univer- 
sity is  intended  to  give  has  a  double  value, 
an  immediate,  a  practical,  and  an  intel- 
lectual value  in  the  marts  of  the  world  and 
an  inestimably  greater  value  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  morality  and  character. 

Most  problems  of  life  that  confront  one 
may  be  resolved  into  a  search  for  the  truth. 
The  primary  cause  of  social  disorders  is 
found  in  the  erroneous  ideas  of  men.  The 
only  hope  of  finding  truth  is  in  that  spirit 
which  questions  all  things,  which  turns 
away  from  no  difficulty,  which  accepts  no 
doctrine  either  from  ourselves  or  from 
others  without  a  rigid  scrutiny,  and  which 
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above  all  permits  no  confusion  of  thought 
to  pass  by  unnoticed  and  unchallenged. 

A  man  of  good  natural  endowment  thus 
trained  in  the  logic  of  mathematics,  in  the 
fundamental  phenomena  of  nature  of  man's 
action  and  of  man's  thought,  should  make  a 
success  of  any  vocation;  nor  will  he  be  foiled 
by  a  change  in  the  conditions  before  him, 
for  intelligent  adjustment  and  tact  are 
prominent  factors  of  his  skill. 

While  the  importance  of  this  success  is 
not  to  be  underestimated,  it  is  subordinate 
to  the  worth  of  intellectual  development 
and  the  formation  of  true,  broad,  noble 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

All  undefined  hungerings  of  the  human 
soul,  all  systems  of  education,  all  purposes 
of  life,  consciously  or  unconsciously  con- 
verge toward  the  distant,  the  impossible, 
the  infinite  limit  expressed  in  the  words, 
"Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect."  Perfect  throughout 
the  whole  being, —  physically,  intellectually, 
and  spiritually  perfect.  To  interpret  the 
command  as  applying  to  the  physical  nature 
alone,  or  to  the  intellectual  alone,  or  to  the 
moral  alone,  must  result  in  deformity  of 
character. 

Character  is  the  crystallization  of  habits 
of  action  based  upon  the  mental  grasp  of 
the  true  relation  of  man  to  man  and  of  man 
to  Clod.  Vice  and  ignorance  have  ever  been 
companions.  The  pages  of  history,  black- 
ened by  the  long  lists  of  religious  wars  and 
persecutions,  are  vivid  examples  of  miscon- 
ceptions in  the  large  scale  of  these  rela- 
tions, and  in  individuals,  littleness,  narrow- 
ness of  soul,  prejudices  of  every  kind,  self- 
ishness, and  lack  of  love  and  sympathy  to 
man  and  of  reverence  to  God,  are  but  the 
natural  consequences  of  perverted  notions 
of  the  truth. 

The  purpose  of  culture  has  ever  been  to 
see  things  as  they  really  are,  to  remove  the 
shortsightedness  and  the  astigmatism  of  the 
mental  eye,  and  to  throw  upon  the  retina  of 
the  soul  a  clear  and  undistorted  image  of 
the  great  universe  of  truth  whose  sun  and 
center  is  the  divine  Being;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  subjective  and  objective  condi- 
tions favor  a  clearly  focused  image,  just  in 
that  proportion  is  the  whole  nature,  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual,  made  broader  and 
deeper.  For  in  its  lower  aspects  the  devel- 
opment of  the  moral  nature  accompanies 
intellectual  growth,  because  the  firmly  im- 


planted spirit  of  the  love  of  truth  impels 
to  the  right  rather  than  to  the  wrong,  and 
in  its  higher  aspects,  the  ethical  and  the 
aesthetic  are  so  diffused  through  every 
truth  that  exists  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  that  unconsciously  the  spiritual 
nature  grows  and  expands  in  response  to  its 
genial  influence. 

So  while  we  may  not  hope  for  absolute  per- 
fection and  a  knowledge  of  God  himself,  the 
source  of  the  light  of  all  understanding, 
yet  we  shall  experience  the  greatest  broad- 
ening of  the  soul  and  the  largest  moral 
and  spiritual  growth  as  we  seek  the  sun- 
shine of  intellectual  enlightenment.  In  our 
strivings  to  pierce  the  shadows  and  the 
mists  we  shall  find  our  utmost  happiness 
and  usefulness.  As  the  diverting  forces  of 
ignorance  lose  their  hold  upon  our  little 
worlds  and  we  respond  more  strongly  to 
the  drawing,  uplifting,  ennobling  influence 
of  the  sun  and  center  of  all  truth,  we  shall 
approach  it  yet  nearer  and  nearer  and  re- 
flect its  beauty  more  and  more  clearly,  as 
we  move  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  life,  till 
at  last  in  the  great  hereafter  we  are  finally 
merged  into  the  Sun  of  all  righteousness. 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  ' 

BY    ALICE   CHALMERS 

As  CENTURIES  roll  on,  the  subjects  of  de- 
bate vary  according  to  the  necessities  and 
requirements  of  mankind.  With  that  change 
rise  new  conditions  and  new  responsibilities. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  civilized  world  was  astir 
with  controversies  on  capital  and  labor  which 
problem  has  more  or  less  evaded  a  solution 
ever  since,  but  today  with  our  advance  in 
thought  it  has  merged  into  the  more  vital 
question  "  education  versus  labor."  "  As  the 
laborer  rises  in  personal  virtue  and  station 
by  education  the  contest  is  no  longer  on  the 
basis  of  material  gain  but  on  the  conception 
of  personal  worth."  Now  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  has  partially  eclipsed  the  for- 
mer and  bids  fair  to  overshadow  it  entirely. 

There  has  always  been  a  gulf  between 
education  and  labor,  a  false  estimate  of  a 
property  right  on  education  held  by  the 
wealthier  classes  who  thus  drew  a  distinctive 
line  between  the  few  and  the  masses.  It 
will  always  be  so  until  the  knowledge  dawns 
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upon  us  that  labor  is  the  divine  law  of  our 
existence.  ( Jod  has  presented  to  man  the 
universe  in  the  shape  of  an  enigma  and 
every  effort  that  man  makes  toward  the  so- 
lution of  that  enigma  exalts  him,  makes 
him  capable  of  a  wider  and  nobler  happiness, 
and  fills  him  with  the  larger  prospects  of 
the  boundless  unknown,  spurring  onward  his 
endeavor  to  higher  effort,  and  this  effort  is 
in  itself  a  labor.  "Mental  work  is  self- 
activity  and  it  cuts  its  scars  on  the  person- 
ality as  surely  as  does  the  mechanical  on  the 
physical  being."  When  the  Almighty  planned 
that  man  should  labor  for  his  bread  it  was 
a  divine  blessing.  From  that  moment  labor 
became  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  inspir- 
ing soul-energy.  It  was  the  seal  set  upon 
genuine  worth.  Bearing  on  this  point  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  says:  "  What  men  want  is  not 
talent,  it  is  purpose;  not  the  power  to 
achieve  but  the  will  to  labor." 

What  then  is  needed  to  make  man's  work 
available  and  honorable,  placing  him  on  the 
plane  of  equity  in  rank?  It  is  to  educate 
that  will-power  into  a  self-acting,  moral 
force.  To  accomplish  this  with  the  masses 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  a  good  common 
education,  which  should  be  considered  as  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  child  in  the  com- 
munity and  should  be  placed  first  among  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  question  is,  what  is 
education?  It  is  that  which  includes  all 
those  influences  and  disciplines,  by  which  the 
faculties  of  man  are  unfolded  and  perfected. 
It  is  that  agency  which  takes  the  helpless 
and  pleading  infant  from  the  hands  of  its 
Creator  and  by  apprehending  its  entire  na- 
ture tempts  it  forth,  now  by  austere  and 
now  by  kindly  influences  and  molds  it  at  last 
into  a  self-active  being,  armed  at  all  points 
and  ready  to  use  the  body,  nature,  and  life, 
for  its  growth  and  renewal  and  to  hold  do- 
minion over  fluctuating  worldly  affairs. 

Superiority  of  the  past  over  present  con- 
ditions is  often  quoted  to  show  a  fancied 
degeneracy  that  is  invariably  attributed  to 
that  broad-shouldered  scape-goat,  educa- 
tion. Whether  education  is  to  the  advance- 
ment or  detriment  of  the  working  classes 
is  a  question  which  the  working-man  him- 
self has  taken  entirely  into  his  own  hands 
by  simply  saying,  "I  will  have  education 
and  I  will  see  that  my  children  have  it." 
Now,  whence  comes  this  assertion  of  right 
and  power  from  the  masses?  It  is  not  that 
any  impulse  of  gratuitous  pity  proffers  it, 


but  it  comes  through  the  undying  growth 
of  a  principle  which  the  evolution  of  time 
has  wrought  —  that  out  of  evil  shall  come 
good  —  the  promise  that  labor  shall  bring 
its  own  reward.  If  those  who  are  so  ready 
to  cry  down  education  and  to  deplore  the 
enormous  strides  it  is  making,  were  to  look 
nearer  home  and  study  men  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  enough  proof  would  be 
found  to  convince  them  that  their  fears  are 
groundless  and  that  education  tends  to  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  workingman. 

After  all,  have  not  as  great  strides  been 
made  along  the  line  of  labor  as  of  education, 
and  have  not  our  new  inventions  and  labor- 
saving  machines  emanated  from  people  able 
to  use  hands  as  well  as  brains?  Of  what 
practical  value  is  mere  thinking?  It  may 
enlighten  us,  but  it  is  in  the  application  and 
discipline  of  thought  that  the  living  realities 
of  life  lie.  There  is  nothing  higher  than 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  yet  the  world 
is  benefited  and  beautified  by  the  wonders 
wrought  by  man  through  his  endowed  tools 
—  the  eye  and  hand.  From  the  cradle  these 
are  his  masters  and  their  instruction  is  wise 
and  intelligent.  "It  is  the  alphabet  of 
reason.  It  is  the  working  out  of  a  plan 
grand  as  it  is  divine.  The  hand  especially 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  sinewy  power 
and  muscular  delicacy  of  touch.  It  is  one 
of  God's  masterpieces.  Its  adaptability  to 
represent  all  the  subjective  energy  within 
us  is  simply  marvelous,  and  it  is  this  energy 
and  this  medium  of  power  that  we  must 
conserve  and  educate.  It  intellectualizes 
the  body,  for  in  a  certain  sense  the  mind  is 
dependent.  All  fineness  of  work  comes 
from  its  sublime  possibilities  for  high  labor. 
As  has  been  said,  "Genius  begins  great 
works,  labor  alone  finishes  them."  The 
magnificent  battleship,  a  perfect  success,  as 
it  goes  out  of  the  control  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  to  plow  its  way  on  the  mighty  deep, 
is  a  vivid  example  of  it;  the  great  Bridge 
of  Brooklyn,  another;  and  the  patient, 
painstaking  worker  in  the  public  school- 
room building  for  God  and  eternity,  is  an- 
other. 

The  question  of  skilled  against  unskilled 
labor  opens  up  a  field  of  debate  both  wide  and 
deep.  The  State  should  fosterand  protect  that 
general  form  of  industry  which  contributes 
in  the  greatest  degree  to  its  wealth  and  de- 
velopment, material  and  intellectual.  This 
general  form  is  skilled  rather  than  unskilled 
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labor,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  result  of 
a  finer  development  of  thought  and  what- 
ever will  bring  that  burning  thought  to  a 
high  focus  educates  power.  It  is  educated 
thought  that  must  make  labor  honorable  and 
labor  thus  honored  shall  make  thought 
grand.  Hence,  the  former  has  the  weightier 
claim  because  of  the  superior  intelligence  it 
demands;  because  of  the  time  and  study 
necessary  to  its  full  usefulness;  because  it 
represents,  under  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  stepping  stone  toward  independ- 
ence and  wealth;  and  because  from  its  ranks 
have  been  graduated  many  statesmen  whose 
careers  have  enriched  and  ennobled  our  na- 
tional history. 

An  argument  is  offered  by  some,  that 
people  can  have  too  much  education  and 
that  the  result  of  this  over-abundance  is  a 
feeling  of  contempt  and  disdain  for  labor. 
Can  we  ever  obtain  too  much  knowledge? 
No,  most  emphatically,  because  the  more  we 
know,  the  more  we  realize  what  a  small  por- 
tion of  knowledge  we  possess  and  what  vast 
regions  of  unexplored  truths  are  waiting  to 
be  conquered.  "  Still  I  am  learning,"  was 
the  wise  motto  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  proved 
his  words;  for,  as  he  looked  upon  the  finished 
"  Duomo  "  of  Florence,  he  said,  "  This  is  my 
most  beautiful  work,  but  I  will  build  a  grander 
one,"  and  St.  Peter's  dome  rose  with  im- 
perial grace  as  his  pledge.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished truth  that  no  truly  educated  person 
looks  down  upon  honest  labor.  One  may 
have  a  certain  amount  of  book-knowledge, 
but  if  he  is  so  narrow  and  so  ignorant  as  to 
sneer  at  labor  then  his  so-called  learning 
counts  for  naught  and  he  need  never  try  to 
imagine  himself  educated.  The  greatest 
Teacher  the  world  has  ever  had  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  a  carpenter.  Who,  then  has 
a  right  to  scoff  at  labor?  Carlyle  says, 
"  I«ibor  is  life,  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the  sacred, 
celestial  life-essence  breathed  into  him  by 
Almighty  God." 

Education  is  no  charity,  no  trifling  dole, 
that  gives  the  recipient  some  temporary  en- 
joyment or  a  little  luxury  that  he  could  very 
well  do  without.  It  means  the  opening  to 
him  of  new  worlds  of  thought,  expediency, 
and  resource.  It  teaches  man  to  utilize  to 
its  fullest  extent  whatever  capability  or 


genius  he  may  have,  in  whatever  direction 
it  may  lie.  It  shows  him  how  to  extend 
his  opportunities,  his  money,  and  his  home, 
and  above  all,  to  bring  up  his  children  in 
such  a  way  that  they  and  generations  un- 
born may  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  initia- 
tory endeavors.  It  means  the  enlargement 
of  all  his  higher  faculties;  the  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties,  dignity,  and  scope,  of 
life  and  a  larger,  broader,  view  of  all  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  coupled  with  a  greater 
toleration  of  deficiencies  in  others.  With 
the  latter  will  come  charity,  tenderness, 
manliness,  pity,  and  all  that  tends  to  draw 
us  to  a  higher  life.  And  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  our  old  friend  and  teacher, 
Mr.  John  Swett:  "It  is  only  by  means  of 
skilled  labor,  wisely  and  intelligently  di- 
rected, that  a  people  can  become  or  can 
remain  permanently  prosperous  and  happy; 
it  is  only  by  means  of  intelligent  and  honest 
voters  that  law  and  liberty  can  be  preserved 
and  maintained;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of 
a  still  more  complete  education  of  all  classes 
that  humanity  can  rise  into  a  higher  type 
of  social  evolution.  There  is  no  slavery  so 
oppressive  as  that  of  ignorance." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  to  our  nation 
with  its  youth,  energy,  mentality,  and  equal- 
ity, will  come  the  honor  of  settling  this  all- 
absorbing  question.  America  is  the  spirit- 
ual battlefield  on  which  the  great  truths  of 
man's  freedom  and  honor  must  be  fought 
for  as  she  has  fought  with  blood  and  life 
for  the  equities  of  material  growth.  In  no 
other  country  on  earth  do  the  masses  so 
commingle  as  here  and  in  no  other  place  is 
so  clearly  realized  the  true  dignity  of  labor. 
The  result  of  this  many-sided  problem  will 
level  the  human  family  and  will  not  only 
settle  its  own  question  but  also  all  others, 
such  as  the  chasm  between  the  rich  and 
poor.  We  shall  then  in  truth  be  a  free 
people.  The  skilled  and  educated  laborer, 
after  centuries  of  conflict  in  a  just  cause, 
will  stand  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand 
with  the  student,  and  the  disparity  between 
wealth  and  poverty  will  fade  into  oblivion. 
By  the  law  of  God  given  by  Him  to  human- 
ity all  men,  whether  artists  or  artisans,  are 
free,  are  brothers  and  are  equals.  Liberty 
and  equality!  What  sacred  words!  The  public 
school  must  be  their  life  and  their  sanctum. 
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INSTITUTES 

FOR  the  reason,  already  suggested  or 
given,  we  failed  to  continue  the  "  write-up  " 
of  the  institutes  in  the  June  number.  ^  In 
the  May  number  we  left  off  with  Kern 
county;  but  before  taking  up  the  next  in 
order,  we  wish  to  say  one  word  regarding 
Del  Norte,  at  which,  owing  to  the  crowded 
condition  of  our  pages,  we  gave  but  a  hasty 
glance. 

DEL     NOKTE 

For    enthusiasm,    for    earnestness,    for 
work,  the  smallest  institute  in  the  State 
was  not  one  whit  behind  the  largest.  Super- 
intendent Leishman  had  striven  hard,  re- 
mote as  he  was  from  the  great  centers  of 
educational  activity,  to  arrange  a  program 
which  should  result  in  the  greatest  good 
possible  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
He  had  invited  Superintendent  Black  and 
A.  B.  Coffey  to  assist   him   in  the  work. 
Superintendent  Black  could  n't  reach  him. 
Coffey,  who  was  on  the  ground  four  days 
before  the  opening  of   the  session,  found 
himself  amons  friends  before  he  reached 
the  wharf  at  Crescent  City  —  friends  who 
wished  to  entertain  the  stranger  who  had 
come  among  them,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which  he  rep- 
resented —  friends  who  had  the  interest  of 
their  community,  their  town,  their  county, 
and  their  children,  at  heart.     And  during 
the  entire  week,  citizens,  patrons,  and  offi- 
cials, vied  with  one  another  in  demonstrat- 
ing their  progressive  and   kindly  feelings. 
Doctor  C.  W.  Beacom,  a  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  left  his  office 
and  attended  the  sessions  regularly;  Judge 
Murphy  of  the  Superior  Court,  cast  aside 
his  ermine  and  delighted  his  hearers  with 
one  of  the  recitations  of  his   school-boy 
days;  nearly  all  of  the  county  officials  were 
in  regular  attendance  at  the  three  evening 
lectures  and  at  the  entertainment  on  the 
fourth  evening;  Editor  Childs  of  the  Cres- 
cent City  News  and  Editor  Porter  of  the 
Del  Norte  Re-ronl  gave  liberal  space  in  their 
columns  to  the  proceedings;  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  headed  by  the  principal  of 
the  Grammar  School,  gave  an  entertainment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institute  fund;  in 
fact,  taking  it  all  in  all,  such  was  the  spirit 
of  the   occasion   as  to   redound   in  great 
credit  and  great  encouragement  to  Super- 
intendent Leishman  and  his  corps  of  teach- 


ers. We  have  written  somewhat  at  length 
upon  this  institute  because  it  is  the  third 
ever  held  in  the  county;  because  it  is  so  far 
away;  and  because  of  many  discouraging 
elements  which  would  go  far  to  hinder  or 
prevent  progress,  but  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people. 

LAKE 

Mrs.  Harrington,  County  Superintendent, 
fixed  October  20th  and  23d,  inclusive,  as 
the  date  for  her  institute  and  secured  Sup- 
erintendent Black,  and  Professors  Charles 
H.  Keyes  and  Earl  Barnes  and  Doctor  Mara 
L.  Pratt  for  the  work.  Doctor  Pratt  failed 
to  reach  here.  Professor  Barnes  delivered 
the  evening  lectures  to  attentive  audiences. 
The  forty-eight  school  districts  were  repre- 
sented by  fifty-four  teachers,  an  increase  of 
five  districts  in  the  past  year.  Superintend- 
ent Mrs.  E.  K.  Harrington  reported  an  in- 
crease of  census  children,  and  a  general 
improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
Each  teacher  was  on  the  program,  all  re- 
sponding willingly  to  the  part  assigned. 
Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  psycho- 
logical experiments.  The  following  motion 
received  almost  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Institue.  "  That  the  Board  of  Education  be 
requested  to  make  out  questions  for  a  pro- 
motion examination  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year  and  examine  pupils  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  manual  in  which  any  given 
subject  may  be  completed,  giving  full  credit 
to  the  student  upon  this  diploma  of  gradu- 
ation." Upper  Lake  was  selected  as  the 
next  place  of  holding  the  Institute. 

LASSEN 

Superintendent  Doyle  called  Editor  Harr 
Wagner  to  assist  him  in  his  work;  and  the 
institute  was  held  in  Susanville  October 
12th  and  16th,  inclusive.  Mr.  Wagner  gave 
stereopticon  and  other  lectures,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  county  and  the  citizens  of 
the  town  showed  by  their  co-operation  and 
attendance  that  they  were  not  at  all  un- 
mindful of  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
them  and  the  advantages  afforded  them  by 
the  annual  assemblage. 

MADERA 

Superintendent  B.  A.  Hawkins  has  not 
been  well  for  the  last  year;  in  fact,  for 
nearly  that  length  of  time,  he  has  been  com- 
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pelled  to  absent  himself  from  the  county. 
Yet,  so  long  ago  as  last  August  he  began 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  institute 
which  was  to  convene  in  March.  Having 
called  Professor  Washington  Wilson  of  the 
Chico  Normal  School  and  A.  B.  Coffey  to 
the  work,  he  left  all  details  and  the  pro- 
gram of  local  teachers  to  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent Finley. 

The  teachers  and  the  public  showed  their 
affection  for  their  absent  superintendent 
and  their  respect  for  the  deputy  in  many 
ways,  not  the  last  of  which  was  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  responded  to  every 
call.  The  regular  sessions  of  the  institute, 
and  the  evening  lectures  were  well  attended, 
Miss  Anna  M.  Nicholson's  high  school  schol- 
ars sitting  well  to  the  front  at  all  times, 
and  entering  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  Besides  the  work  done  by  the 
teachers,  Doctor  Finley  gave  a  most  excel- 
lent address  and  Mrs.  Finley  read  two  valu- 
able papers.  A  resolution  of  condolence 
and  affection  was  sent  to  Superintendent 
Hawkins  at  Pacific  Grove  and  one  of  en- 
couragement was  received  from  him. 

MAKIN 

Having  held  former  sessions  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  Superintendent  Fur- 
long took  his  people  to  Tomales  for  a  week's 
work  beginning  on  the  6th  of  May. 

Tomales  is  a  small  village  among  the 
treeless  hills  (treeless  but  for  groves  of 
eucalyptus  here  and  there)  within  an  easy 
drive  or  walk  both  of  the  ocean  and  Tomales 
Bay.  A  few  of  the  teachers  had  questioned 
the  probability  of  other  than  a  "  dry  time  " 
at  Tomales;  but  when  they  infested  the 
town,  from  the  center  of  which  at  the  top  of 
a  tall  pole  a  large  flag  was  unfurled  to  the 
breeze  (another  over  the  school-house), 
they  received  the  hearty  welcome  accorded 
them  by  the  citizens  of  the  place,  when  they 
looked  out  upon  the  rolling  hills  covered 
everywhere  with  billows  of  waving  grain  or 
grass,  and  over  all,  as  one  expressed  it, 
"  Such  a  sun,"  every  doubt  was  at  once  dis- 
pelled from  the  minds  of  the  very  few  who 
had  entertained  the  same;  and  without  an 
exception,  they  were  ready  to  surrender 
themselves  to  the  occasion.  And  they  did. 
Without  a  single  thing  to  distract,  they 
fixed  their  minds  upon  the  subjects  in  hand 
during  the  sessions  of  the  institute  and  met 
each  other  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  courtesy 


and  sociability  when  not  at  the  work  of  the 
day  or  evening. 

Superintendent  Furlong  neither  boasts 
nor  scolds,  neither  exalts  nor  complains, 
neither  "  crosses  the  river  before  he  comes 
to  it "  nor  "  shakes  the  dust  of  the  town  off 
his  feet."  He  knows  what  he's  about;  and 
he  knows  that  right-minded  people  will  sup- 
port him  in  his  laudable  efforts  to  upbuild 
the  schools  of  the  county.  Beyond  this,  he 
gives  himself  no  concern.  His  teachers  are 
with  him  without  exception.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
it  was  discovered  that  every  teacher  hi 
Miii-ii>  count //  irtix  n  member;  and  at  the  re- 
cent meeting,  tlirt/  nyreeil  to  maintain  their 
reputation  ni  tlie  forthcoming  ineetiinj  to  he 
lii'ld  in  t^nii  l-'i-tnielxco  in  December  nest. 

Superintendent  Furlong  had  called  to  his 
aid,  Doctor  Bailey,  Miss  Stone,  teacher  of 
music  in  the  Alameda  schools,  superintend- 
ents Davis  and  Chapman,  and  A.  B.  Coffey' 

The  local  teachers  presented  some  very 
strong  papers,  some  of  which  will  in  time  be 
presented  to  our  readers. 

Doctor  Bailey's  unannounced  evening  lec- 
ture upon  the  subject "  What 's  the  use  when 
you  don't  have  to?"  was  certainly  a  rare 
treat.  We  once  said  to  him  "  Doctor  Bailey, 
I  do  wish  that  you  would  at  some  time  give 
yourself  to  the  popular  audience  as  you  are." 
At  Tomales,  he  did  it.  He  's  not  all  philos- 
ophy; he's  not  all  psychology;  when  you 
once  get  hold  of  him,  you  find  that "  he 's  one 
of  the  boys";  and  the  best  of  it  all  is  every 
one  in  the  audience  knows  irhirh  one. 
Parenthetically,  let  us  suggest  to  superin- 
tendents the  advisability  of  "booking"  him 
for  that  same  lecture.  He  '11  tell  you  that 
"  It  is  n  't  well  worked  up."  To  his  way  of 
thinking,  it  may  not  be.  Nevertheless,  it 
works  up  the  audience;  and  it  gives  them 
something  to  think  about  for  a  whole  year; 
but  we  can't  analyze  it  lest  our  readers 
know  too  much  about  it  before  hearing  him. 

MENDOCINO 

The  last  institute  of  the  year  was  held  in 
Ukiah  during  the  week  beginning  on  the 
18th  day  of  May,  when  and  where  with  Sup- 
erintendent Black,  Doctor  Bailey,  Professor 
'Iriggs,  and  Doctor  Pratt,  to  assist  him  in 
his  work,  Superintendent  Rhodes  convened 
his  teachers  for  the  work.  The  attendance 
of  the  teachers  was  excellent  and  of  the 
public  just  as  good.  The  />!*i>nti-h-Dcii«>- 
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t-rnt  published  a  very  full  account  of  the 
proceedings,  and  furthermore,  did  some- 
thing which  we  can  commend  to  all  local 
papers  throughout  the  State.  Having  pub- 
lished the  proceedings  in  the  columns  of  the 
paper,  the  publishers  printed  the  same  sep- 
arately upon  one  side  of  a  sheet  (inexpen- 
sive) for  distribution.  We  do  not  know 
that  this  was  done  free  of  charge  to  the 
county;  but  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
it  was.  At  any  rate,  it  would  certainly  be 
a  courteous  thing  for  the  publisher  of  any 
local  paper  to  do,  and  something  which, 
printed  as  is  this  one  before  us,  would  be 
almost  without  expense  to  the  printer. 

MERCED 

On  the  23d  of  November,  Superintendent 
Grove  called  his  teachers  together  for  a 
three  days'  work.  With  such  a  man  as 
Doctor  Bailey  at  the  helm  it  could  but  be  a 
success.  With  Doctor  Bailey,  he  had  called 
Superintendents  Linscott  and  McClymonds; 
and  besides  these  he  had  invited  Doctor 
Robert  McKenzie  of  San  Francisco  to  de- 
liver an  evening  lecture,  subject,  "  Castles 
in  the  Air."  Excepting  the  lecture  of  Doc- 
tor McKenzie,  no  other  was  delivered  in  the 
evening.  The  lectures  of  Doctor  Bailey 
and  Superintendents  Linscott  and  McCly- 
monds were  watched  with  keen  interest  and 
were  followed  by  clear-cut  discussions  by 
the  local  teachers,  by  which  means  much 
of  lasting  importance  and  benefit  was  de- 
veloped and  wrought.  A  visitor  at  the  in- 
stitute told  the  writer  that  "  The  work  of 
Superintendent  Grove  was  such  as  to  elicit 
the  admiration  and  emulation  of  old  stagers." 

MODOC 

Miss  Williams  fixed  the  date  of  her  in- 
stitute as  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  invited  Superintendent  Black 
and  A.  B.  Coffey  to  assist.  Superintendent 
Black  could  n't  reach  the  appointment;  but 
nevertheless,  Miss  Williams  and  her  teach- 
ers were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Their 
one  visiting  lecturer  had  traveled  two  days 
and  three  nights,  in  which  he  had  slept  one 
half  night.  He  had  traveled  over  the  lava 
beds  so  sadly  famous  as  the  seat  of  the 
Modoc  war,  his  nerves  upon  the  outside  and 
his  curiosity  on  the  alert;  he  had  listened 
to  blood-curdling  tales  of  successful  or  at- 
tempted stage-robberies  in  dark  canons 


which  he  must  needs  have  traversed  had  he 
but  gone  to  other  sections  of  these  same 
rugged  mountains;  he  had  been  told  of  the 
flying  leap  of  a  thousand  feet  which  a  fiery 
"  four-in-hand "  would  have  made  but  for 
the  accomplishments  of  the  cool-headed  and 
fearless  "  reinsman,"  who  was  none  other 
than  the  narrator;  had  heard  of  the  hair- 
breadth escape  of  the  daring  adventurer 
who  faced   the  avalanche   or  braved   the 
mountain  torrent;  had  been  told  of  battles 
with  "  savage  beasts  and  still  more  savage 
men  "  until   he  thanked  "  his  lucky  stars  " 
that  he  was  under  the  safe  protection  of 
one  so  charmed  as  to  have  never  yet  been 
slain.     But  Miss  Williams  and  her  teachers 
were  hard  at  work  when  the  belated  traveler 
reached  them;  and  they  at  once  put  him  to 
work;   and  they  did  n't  lose  an  hour  during 
the  time  for  which  the  session  had  been 
called.     Every  teacher  was  at  his  post;  the 
citizens  were  on  hand  day  and  evening  and 
every  discussion  was  "  cut  short "  for  lack 
of  time.    At  the  close  of  the  session,  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  to  take  the  institute 
to  Cedarville  next  year.     Although  opposed 
by  some,  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  a 
most  kindly  and  fraternal   manner.     Like 
Del  Norte,  Modoc  seems  and  is  a  long  way 
off  from  the  trolley  and  the  cable  car  and 
the   whistle   of   the   locomotive;    but  like 
Del  Norte,  the  professional  spirit   is   not 
abated  by  distance.     In  both,  the  remote 
teacher  is  as  ambitious  and  as  earnest  and 
as  hopeful  as  her  more  fortunate  (?)  sister 
who  has  the  advantages  of  daily  contact 
with  others.     We  would  not  have  the  ques- 
tion   mark    misconstrued.     Those    far-off 
school-districts   have  their  compensations, 
which  we  may  not  at  this  time  pause  to 
enumerate.     Yet,  we   can  not   turn   aside 
from  Modoc  without  saying  that  he  who 
has  not  traveled  by  stage  from  Redding  196 
miles  to  Alturas  and  by  stage  from  Alturas 
to  Amadee  has  missed  one  of  the  delightful 
trips  of  the  State.     All  jesting  aside,  start- 
ing with  Mr.  Conroy  as  driver  from  Redding 
and  closing  the  trip  with  the  ever  versatile, 
the  ever  pleasant  gentlemanly  Mr.  Young  who 
takes  one  into  Amadee  under  the  same  spir- 
ited "whip"   with  which   Mr.  Conroy  de- 
parted from  Redding,  the  few  days  have  so 
much  of  intense  interest  crowded  into  them 
as  to  cause  the  traveler  to  wonder  if  he  has 
not   in   reality  been  upon  the  road  for  a 
month. 
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MONO. 

With  her  eight  teachers  and  the  remoteness 
of  those  from  one  another,  Miss  Richards 
has  found  it  inexpedient  to  hold  an  institute. 
However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  find 
it  possible  to  call  them  together  at  an  early 
date.  She  will  not  have  to  look  in  vain  for 
a  man  to  help  her  with  the  work.  Such  is 
the  feeling  of  those  who  have  been  called 
into  the  field  that  she  will  easily  find  one 
to  go  to  her  assistance. 

MONTEREY. 

Superintendent  Job  Wood  fixed  the  date 
of  his  institute  for  the  12th  and  16th  of 
October  inclusive,  and  called  to  his  aid  Pro- 
fessor Condit  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School ;  Professor  Griggs,  Professor  Wood, 
and  Miss  Darrah,  of  Stanford  University; 
Professor  Ardley  of  the  State  University, 
and  A.  B.  Coffey.  Dr.  McClish  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific,  Irving  M.  Scott,  and 
Professor  Griggs  delivered  evening  lectures, 
which  were  listened  to  by  crowded  houses 
of  attentive  listeners.  Superintendent  Wood 
has  studied  his  forces  so  carefully  that  he 
knows  just  whom  to  bring  into  action  and 
when.  Not  only  did  he  direct  those  whom 
he  had  invited  from  the  outside  to  the  best 
advantage,  but  he  marshalled  his  own  strong 
and  willing  teachers  into  the  field  in  such 
manner  as  to  utilize  for  the  best  possible 
purpose  every  minute  of  the  time.  The 
county  superintendents  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  the  State  Hoard  of  Education 
all  know  that  Superintendent  Job  Wood  has 
thoughts  of  his  own;  and  for  some  of  these 
thoughts,  they  sometimes  take  him  to  task; 
but  in  Monterey  county,  when  teacher, 
trustee,  patron,  or  child,  would  invoke  a 
magic  spell  by  which  to  charm  away  trouble, 
he  finds  it  in  that  one  name,  "  Job  Wood." 
From  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other, 
with  one  accord,  they  cry,  "What's  the 
matter  with  Job,"  and  in  answer  full  and 
strong,  again  they  shout,  "He's  all  right." 

NAPA. 

Miss  Ames  called  her  teachers  together 
in  St.  Helena  October  12th  and  14th  inclu- 
sive with  Doctor  Bailey,  Superintendent 
Black,  Doctor  0.  P.  Jenkins  of  Stanford, 
Miss  Darrah,  Professor  M.  S.  Cross  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Kenyon  of  Stockton,  for  her  lecturers. 


Superintendent  Black  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  parents  and  teachers;  Miss  Darrah 
spoke  upon  the  subjects,  "  Method  in  Edu- 
cation," "Expression,"  "Reading";  Doctor 
Bailey  upon  "  Rosseau  and  Pestalozzi,"  "  In- 
dividual and  Class  Management,"  "  Froebel 
and  Herbert  Spencer,"  "  The  Whole  Child," 
"Practical  Child  Study";  Professor  Cross 
upon  "Beautiful  Venice";  Doctor  Jenkins 
upon  "  Nature  Study  and  Suggestions  in 
Teaching  Physiology";  Mr.  Kenyon  upon 
"  Technique  (drawing),"  "  The  Manual  Train- 
ing Movement,"  "  Content  of  the  New  Geog- 
raphy," and  "  Nine  Cycles  of  Nature,"  and 
Miss  Ames  upon  "^Esthetic  Culture  in 
School." 

At  another  time  we  shall  give  Miss  Ames's 
address  in  full. 

NEVADA. 

Superintendent  Rogers  convened  his 
teachers  for  the  week's  work  on  the  19th  of 
April  in  Nevada  City.  With  Professor  R.  S. 
Holway,  Normal  School  San  Jos£;  Doctor 
Mara  L.  Pratt;  Doctor  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Professor  C.  E.  How- 
ard, San  Francisco  Business  College;  S.  T. 
Black,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
to  assist  him,  his  institute  could  not  stop 
short  of  success;  nor  did  it.  The  general 
good  feeling  existing  may  be  known  from 
the  headlines  with  which  the  Nevada  City 
Tr<i iixrript  began  its  very  liberal  "write- 
up"  of  the  proceedings: — 

"  The  gilded  god  of  day 

Doth  condescend  to  beam 
Upon  the  schoolmarms  gay, 
Whom  he  doth  much  esteem. 

The  midnight  oil  they  burn, 

Unto  traditions  true, 
But  tasks  to  pleasures  turn 

This  week,  'twixt  me  and  you. 

The  doings  of  the  throng, 

We  tell  today  in  prose, 
It  would  read  well  in  song, 

But  such  rhyming  slowly  flows." 

Two  evening  receptions  were  tendered  — 
one  by  the  citizens  and  the  other  by  the 
Nevada  City  teachers  —  to  the  teachers  of 
the  county;  two  evening  lectures  were  de- 
livered—  one  by  Doctor  Bailey  and  the 
other  by  Doctor  MaraL.  Pratt.  At  the  re- 
ception tendered  by  the  citizens,  Honorable 
E.  M.  Preston  delivered  the  address  of  wel- 
come, in  which  he  gave  the  teachers  some 
advice  out  of  the  usual  order  of  such 
addresses. 


SNAP  SHOTS 


SNAP   SHOTS. 

ALAMEDA: —  The  following  ordi- 
nance has  been  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Oakland: — 

"  No  principal  or  teacher  in  this  department 
shall  give  private  instructions  for  pay  to  any 
pupil  who  is  a  member  of  the  school  in  which 
said  principal  or  teacher  is  employed  to  teach, 
nor  shall  any  principal  or  teacher  use  any 
schoolroom  or  building  in  this  department  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  private  lessons  or  in- 
struction for  pay,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  properly  attested  by  the 
Secretary  of  said  Board."  *  *  *  Some  of  the  good 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Alameda  are  agitating  the 
question  of  building  a  new  High  School  building.  *  *  * 
The  Annuity  Act  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  of 
Alameda,  and  Superintendent  Sullivan  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Act  will  not  re- 
dound in  much  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  Alameda.  *  * 
*  The  School  Trustees  of  Berkeley  have  decided  that 
hereafter  no  chronic  invalids  —  dyspeptics,  consump- 
tives, or  persons  with  nervous  troubles  —  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  teach  in  their  city.  *  *  *  Professor  W.  H. 
De  Bell  has  received  the  appointment  of  principal  of 
the  grammar  school  just  being  opened  at  Berkeley  to 
co-operate  with  the  State  University  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  pedagogical  department. 

DEL  NORTE: — A.  C.  Rousin  has  been  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

HUMBOLDT:— Professor  T.  L.  Heaton  of  Eureka  has 
been  elected  to  the  fellowship  in  Pedagogy  in  the 
State  University :  however,  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  he  will  leave  his  school  for  the  position  this 
year.  *  *  *  A  number  of  the  teachers  of  Eureka  and 
adjacent  districts  are  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere 
taking  special  work  to  equip  themselves  for  better 
work  next  year.  Several  are  taking  drawing  of  Miss 
Ball  in  San  Francisco. 

Los  ANGELES: — W.  H.  Houch,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  California  School  Teachers'  Club  is  endeavor- 
ing to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  club  early  in  June,  at 
Los  Angeles,  purely  for  sociability  and  good  fellowship. 

PLACER: — The  Placer  Argus  has  a  very  strong  arti- 
cle advocating  the  purschase  of  the  College  building, 
at  Auburn,  for  the  use  of  a  high-school  —  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  the  Argus  very  strongly  urges. 

SACRAMENTO:— The  City  Board  of  Education  invited 
a  number  of  citizens  on  the  4th  of  July.  They  have 
a  peculiar  custom  up  there  of  running  their  school 
term  into  the  middle  of  July  before  stopping  for  vaca- 
tion. This  pleases  the  children  and  young  people  who 
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wish  to  work  in  the  orchards  and  elsewhere.  It  also 
avoids  the  intense  heat  of  July  and  August  for  the 
class-room. 

SAN  DIEGO:— The  newly  appointed  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  Normal  School  have  selected  what  is  known  as 
University  Heights  as  the  site  of  the  new  Normal 
School. 

SISKIYOU: — F.  E.  Tebbe  and  W.  E.  Tebbe,  who  have 
taught  school  in  this  county  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  in  the  Yreka  public  school  for  the  past  two  years, 
will  cease  teaching  after  this  term,  which  closes  this 
month. 

SOLANO:  — The  Board  of  Education  of  Valle jo  have 
elected  Mr.  A.  Huckins  as  supervising  principal,  a  new 
position  for  Vallejo. 

SANTA  BARBARA:  —The  Santa  Barbara  High  School 
now  ranks  third  in  Southern  California.  *  *  *  Miss 
Anna  C.  Blake  has  made  a  gift  of  her  beautiful  and 
well-equipped  Sloyd  School  to  the  city.  This,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  first  Sloyd  School  established  in 
California.  The  Natural  History  Society  of  Santa 
Barbara  have  donated  their  museum  to  the  schools. 

SANTA  CLARA:  —  The  Mercury  suggests  the  advisa- 
bility of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  High 
School  building  on  the  Fourth  of  July  as  a  lesson  of 
patriotism.  From  the  design  for  the  new  building 
published  in  the  Mercury  it  will  certainly  rank  very 
high  among  the  High  School  buildings  of  the  State  for 
architectural  beauty.  *  *  *  City  Attorney  Welch 
has  decided  that  the  new  charter  does  not  create  life 
tenures  for  teachers. 

SAN  JOAQUIN:  —  Miss  Claire  Davis  has  been  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  City  Board  of  Trustees  of  Stockton. 

SUTTER:  —  Miss  Alice  J.  Kirk,  one  of  Sutler's  most 
efficient  teachers,  was  married  recently  to  Under- 
Sheriff  M.  T.  Brittan,  an  ex-teacher  of  the  county  and 
at  present  a  promising  young  lawyer  as  well  as  under- 
sheriff. 

STANISLAUS:  —  The  Modesto  High  School,  under 
Principal  Thomas  Downey,  has  been  accredited  by  the 
State  University. 

Washington 

In  Walla  Walla,  the  directors  will  add  another 
month  to  the  school  term,  which  was  shortened  in 
1893.  This  is  taking  advantage  of  the  new  law 
wherein  the  appropriation  from  the  State  depends 
upon  the  number  of  days  of  attendance. 

FATE   OF   THE    CHENEY   NORMAL. 


CASE   WILL  SOON   BE   HEARD  BY   STATE   SUPREME 
COURT. 

The  case  involving  the  future  existence  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Cheney  will  come  up  for  hearing  be- 
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fore  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  a  few  days.  Attor- 
ney Frank  Graves,  who  represents  the  institution,  is 
now  on  the  west  side,  and  is  expected  to  argue  this 
case  before  returning  to  Spokane. 

Governor  Rogers,  it  will  be  recalled,  vetoed  the  ap- 
propriation made  for  this  institution  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature. Four  years  ago  Governor  McGraw  vetoed  a 
like  appropriation  for  the  same  school,  and  the  matter 
was  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court,  which  gave  a 
decision  affirming  the  validity  of  the  certificates  of 
indebtedness  which  the  trustees  had  issued  for  the 
school's  maintenance.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  law  has 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  prohibiting  the  authori- 
ties of  any  State  institution  from  contracting  indebted- 
ness, and  the  question  turns  largely  now  upon  the 
bearing  of  this  law. 

"  The  school  is  flourishing,"  said  Trustee  E.  Dempsie, 
yesterday.  "  The  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before 
at  this  season." — Spokesman-Rei'iew. 

The  State  Association  was  held  during  the  week 
beginning  June  28,  and  closing  July  2.  On  the  third, 
•A  regatta  was  enjoyed  upon  the  Sound.  A  write  up  of 
the  work  of  the  association  will  appear  in  the  August 
number.  The  editor  of  this  department  was  accorded 
the  place  of  evening  lecturer  on  the  2d  of  July. 

Oregon 

The  citizens  of  Weston,  where  is  located  the  eastern 
Oregon  state  normal  school,  have  decided  to  make  up 
•A  guarantee  fund  whereby  the  members  of  the  faculty 
will  be  assured  that,  in  any  event,  they  will  be  paid 
their  salaries.  Failure  on  fie  part  of  the  legislature 
to  organize  and  pass  the  usual  appropriations  last  Janu- 
ary caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  various 
State  institutions,  and  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Weston  normal  school,  in  common  with  boards  of  all 
State  schools,  has  been  face  to  face  with  some  serious 
financial  difficulties.  The  normal  school  is  to  the  town 
of  Weston  an  important  institution.  The  citizens, 
therefore,  are  considering  the  advisability  of  making 
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a  guarantee  fund,  thus  removing  all  doubts  of  the 
services  of  teachers  being  paid  next  year.  In  case  this 
is  done,  the  teachers  will  be  given  warrants  for  pay, 
which  it  is  expected  the  State  legislature  will  honor 
when  it  meets.  In  case  the  legislature  fails  to  honor 
them,  the  citizens'  guarantee  fund  will  be  used  at 
Pendleton  and  the  teachers  receive  their  pay. — Spokes- 
mnii-Jfeviezt'. 

A  summer  normal  school  for  teachers  opened  at 
Pendleton  with  a  good  attendance,  It  will  run  three 
weeks.  Citizens  of  Pendleton  have  subscribed  enough 
money,  so  students  are  required  to  pay  only  an  in- 
cidental fee  of  a  dollar  and  a  half.  All  salaries,  rent, 
and  other  expenses,  are  paid  by  the  citizens'  subscrip- 
tion. Editor  Harr  Wagner  is  reported  in  the  local 
papers  as  doing  excellent  work  among  the  teachers. 

Everywhere 

The  School  Boards  of  Fredonia  and  Preston  town- 
ships, in  Plymouth  county,  la.,  have  arranged  to  build 
storm  caves  at  each  of  the  schoolhouses,  and  they 
have  already  advertised  for  bids.  These  storm  caves 
are  to  be  twelve  feet  long  and  six  and  one-half  feet 
deep.  They  will  be  lined  with  cement,  have  brick 
arches  and  be  proof  against  rats  and  snakes,  as  well 
as  cyclones.  *  *  *  The  University  of  Montana  build- 
ing commission  has  decided  that  a  main  building,  to 
cost  $47,500;  science  hall,  $12,500,  and  a  residence 
to  cost  $5000  would  be  first  erected,  being  the  only 
buildings  within  the  limit  of  the  university  appro- 
priation. *  *  *  J  0.  Coffey,  representing  the  Idaho 
state  university,  won  the  prize  of  $50  in  the  inter- 
collegiate rhetorical  contest  at  the  opera  house  this 
evening,  wherein  Idaho  university,  Pullman  agricul- 
tural college  and  Whitman  were  represented.  [NOTE. 
We  're  always  pleased  when  a  man  of  the  name  does 
well;  Kinder  natural,  you  know.] 
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*.  SNAP  SHOTS 

"*?£*      THE  spirits,  Kinship,  Con- 
•'  I~I~  stituency,  Debit,  still  exercise 
their  baneful  influence  upon 
the  entire  public  school  system,  and 
must  so  long  as  men  yield  to  sordid 
propensities. 

The  best  paper  is  the  one  that  you 
will  be  anxious  to  see  each  month. 
One  that  you  will  want  to  keep  and 
have  bound.  One  that  you  will  feel 
lonesome  without.  —  The  Western 
Teacher. 

The  educated  man  is  one  whose  power  of 
independent  judgment  has  been  so  culti- 
vated that  he  can  form  verified  propositions 
for  himself  in  any  field  of  investigation. 
The  uneducated  man  can  follow  an  old  rule, 
but  the  educated  man  can  discover  new  rules. 
— Hill's  Eli'wi'Htx  of  Psyeholoii;/. 

In  an  ideal  plan  of  nature  work  the  in- 
fluence of  poetry  should  surround  the  life 
of  the  child  from  the  time  the  lullaby  is 
sung,  until  he  can  understand  the  great 
masterpieces  of  ihe  world's  literature. — 
Enroll  J.  Walter  in  Kindergarten  News. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  there  are 
nearly  10,000  homeless  children.  Add  to 
this  the  regiments  of  Don't-Live-Nowheres 
from  the  other  great  cities  of  the  land  and 
then  ask  yourself,  dear  reader,  unless  you 
possess  one  of  those  despicably  small, 
weazened  souls,  —  What  can  I  do  towards 
making  useful  citizens  from  this  mass  of 
crude  and  crass  raw  material  1  If  we  are 
real  flesh  and  blood  persons  and  not  papier 
mache  figure-heads,  we  cannot  help  but  take 


an  interest  in  the  thousands  of  Jim  Jervises 
in  our  own  broad  land. —  The  Child-Study 
Monthly. 

Experience  is  an  excellent  school  but  the 
time  is  long,  the  course  is  hard  and  dry  and 
the  cost  is  heavy.  Such  theories  must  go 
with  the  winds.  Learning  one  rule  by  break- 
ing a  thousand!  Learning  the  right  road 
after  trying  a  hundred  wrong  ones!  Learn- 
ing to  teach  at  the  price  of  the  character 
and  intellectuality  of  human  souls!  Experi- 
ence is  valuable  and  necessary  but  it  should 
succeed  a  study  of  principles  and  methods. 
—The  University  Forum. 

If  the  young  teacher  is  industrious  and 
ambitious,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  experimenting  she  will  become  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  and  will  obtain  a  position  in 
one  of  our  larger  towns,  leaving  the  poor 
little  country  school  for  some  other  novice 
to  experiment  on. — //.  f\  Cutting,  Siipi'rin- 
l/'inli'nf  of  Piddle  Instruction  of  Nevada. 

There's  no  other  toe  so  sensitive  as  a 
pedagogical  toe.  —  Superintendent  11.  W. 
Brintwell,  Editor  Northwest  Journal  of  Kiln- 
catimi. 

If  I  ever  have  the  honor,  and  I  consider 
it  a  very  great  honor,  of  being  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a  district  school,  I 
shall  seek  for  a  teacher  who  has  ambitions 
above  his  or  her  salary,  who  takes  more  in- 
terest in  good  literature  than  in  the  current 
gossip,  and  who  places  love  for  country  and 
pride  in  home  institutions  above  a  mastery 
of  logarithms  or  ability  to  repeat  in  alpha- 
betical order  all  our  respectable  preposi- 
tions.—  Rnunxeri'lle  Wild  man. 
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"FAITHFUL    are  the 
Employment  wounds   of   a   friend."     I 
of  Teachers    believe  that  I  have  quoted 
this  same  on  a  former  oc- 
casion.  If  so,  it  will  bear  repetition.   Then 
let  me  speak  plainly. 

Among  the  districts  in  California  wherein 
several  teachers  are  employed,  is  -  — ,  in 
which  one  of  the  trustees  is  the  father  of 
three  daughters  holding  certificates  to 
teach.  Of  course,  the  most  desirable  place 
for  them  was  the  home  district  in  which 
one  of  the  ladies  was  teaching.  Whether 
the  father  was  trustee  prior  to  the  present 
year,  I  do  not  know.  He  is  now.  At  the 
recent  election  of  teachers  in  the  district, 
the  daughter  already  in  position  was  re- 
tained ;  another  was  elected  in  place  of  a 
lady  who  had  for  several  years  taught  most 
successfully  and  satisfactorily  in  the  grade ; 
while  the  third  was  provided  for  in  a  neigh- 
boring district,  the  incumbent  or  former 
teacher  of  which  was  called  into  Blank,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  another  tried  and  faith- 
ful teacher  whose  work  there  for  three  or 
four  years  had  bespoken  and  won  for  her 
the  commendation  of  the  community.  Is 
comment  necessary?  Is  there  another  such 
instance  in  the  State?  P-o-s-s-i-b-l-y.  For- 
tunately I  don't  know  the  man's  name.  I 
thought  that  the  patriarchal  form  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  forever  abolished  in  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  republicanism; 
but  here,  in  the  very  midst  of  our  boasting, 
the  most  sacred  institution  of  the  State  — 
the  Public  School  —  is  made  subservient  to 
the  family. 

Not  long  since,  a  board  of  trustees  could 
not  agree  upon  a  teacher.  One  member 
proposed  that  they  settle  the  matter  by 
"  tossing  up."  This  met  with  the  approval 
of  one  of  the  other  two  but  was  opposed 
by  the  third!  The  two  who  favored  the 
plan  "  tossed  up,"  and  the  teacher  of  that 
school  has  the  complimentary  (?)  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  her  superior  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position  were  determined  by 
i'li  a  nee. 

The  clerk  of  a  board  of  trustees  was  es- 
teemed by  the  other  two  as  "  sufficiently 
able  "  to  select  a  teacher  for  the  school  and 
was  authorized  to  do  so.  He  did  it,  thr  jnr- 
i-f(imxi.ie  qualification  of  the  teacher  being 
a  willingness  (perfunctory  though  it  may 
have  been)  to  board  with  the  said  clerk  at 
$20.00  per  month,  when  other  and  more 


convenient  families  would  have  given  the 
teacher  a  home  at  $15.00  per  month,  and 
that,  too,  without  charging  her  for  the 
trouble  of  occasionally  taking  her  to  the 
station  or  requiring  her  to  act  as  the  cham- 
ber-maid of  her  own  room. 

A  young  man  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  principalship  of  the  school 
in  a  county-seat,  and  plead  his  chief  recom- 
mendation, a  determination  to  work  only 
for  the  employment  of  "  home  talent."  He 
was  elected;  and  at  once  entered  upon  his 
candidacy  for  the  county  superintendency. 

Each  of  these  is  real,  and  patrons  in  the 
several  neighborhoods  will  readily  locate 
and  name  the  individuals  alluded  to.  Would 
that  there  might  at  most  be  but  one  instance 
of  each!  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are. 
too  many  such  and  greater  examples  of 
"  wickedness  in  high  places."  Such  must 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  an  injured 
public  rebuke,  the  offenders  at  the  ballot- 
box.  Let  the  people  forbid  that  our  public 
schools  should  in  anywise  fall  into  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  "  spoils  "  system.  The 
schools  are  not  eleemosynary  institutions 
for  the  support  of  relatives  or  indigents; 
they  are  not  prey  for  mercenary  harpies 
who  see  in  them  only  so  much  "gold  coin"; 
neither  are  they  intended  as  places  of  re- 
ward for  feudal  service  rendered  or  allegi- 
ance avowed  by  dickering  politicians.  The 
schools  are  for  the  children,  whose  welfare 
alone  should  be  considered  as  of  paramount 
importance.  Let  aught  else  be  esteemed 
of  secondary  interest;  and  let  everything 
that  would  menace  be  met  with  a  bold  and 
unyielding  front. 

ALL   things   else   being 

Home  Talent  considered,  and  all  things 

vs  being  equal,  employ  home 

Imported      teachers  every  time.    But, 

Teachers      first  be  sure  that  all  things 

else  are  equal.    "Prove  all 

things;   hold  fast  that  which  is  good."    I 

know  a  candidate  for  superintendent  who 

told   the   people   of    the   county  that   his 

opponent  had  been  importing  teachers  to 

the  hurt  of    "home  talent";  and  that  he 

should  take  the  opposite  course.     Had  the 

people  acted  in  "convention  assembled"  upon 

the  same  policy,  that  candidate,  himself  an 

importation,  would  have  been  defeated  by  a 

most  worthy,  a  most  successful,  and  a  most 

honorable  native  son  of  the  county. 
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That  the  untrained,  uneducated,  and  inex- 
perienced graduate  of  the  grammar  school 
is  equal  in  teaching  power  to  the  profes- 
sionally trained  graduate  of  the  Normal 
School  or  University  is  now  held  only  by 
him  who  mistakes  prejudice  for  opinion, 
who  has  some  selfish  end  to  subserve,  or 
who  would  pin  his  hope  for  election  or  re- 
election to  such  a  doctrine.  Such  persons 
may  indeed  become  very,  very  superior 
teachers,  outstripping  in  excellence  many  of 
their  more  fortunate  college-bred  contem- 
poraries; but  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
such  excellence  is  attained  through  great 
tribulation,  and  ofttimes  to  the  bitter  cost 
of  suffering  children.  And  how  much  bet- 
ter would  even  these  have  been,  had  they 
passed  for  years  under  the  watchful  care  of 
li-mli'rx  i if  ti'iiHii'i-x.  Yes,  hi/  all  means  all 
things  being  equal,  employ  home  talent; 
but  not  when  "  imported  "  talent  is  believed 
superior.  Let  home  talent  prove  its  right 
to  the  title  of  superiority  without  asking 
to  be  protected  by  popular  opinion  or  exclu- 
sion acts. 


Oakland 
Ahead 


THE  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Oakland  is  ac- 
credited with  having  re- 
quired of  the  teachers  of 
that  city  an  honest  effort 
to  pay  all  debts  incurred  by  them  or  upon 
refusal  to  do  so  be  adjudged  guilty  of  un- 
professional conduct. 

Right,  quite  right.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  rule  was  adopted  as  a  preven- 
tive or  a  cure.  In  either  event,  it  is  just. 
The  honest  man  owes  a  debt  until  every 
dollar  of  it  is  paid.  It  may  not  for  him  be 
cancelled  by  any  statute  of  limitation. 
Nothing  short  of  an  equal  obligation  on  the 
part  of  his  creditor  will  satisfy  the  claim. 
For  such  a  man,  the  insolvency  act  grants 
only  a  breathing  spell,  and  not  a  removal  of 
the  burden;  a  rest,  and  not  surcease  from 
toil ;  a  refuge,  and  not  an  escape. 

Let  him  who  would  instruct  youth  in 
ways  of  right,  be  at  once  an  exemplar  for 
those  he  teaches.  Brother,  sister,  "  Pay 
that  thou  owest,"  or  surrender  your  creden- 
tials. Unable?  You  are  not  unable  to 
confess  the  claim  and  ask  extenuation. 
Do  so;  and  then,  out  of  your  income,  be- 
yond the  necfsKitiex  of  the  hour,  meet  every 
obligation.  There  are  creditors  whose 
friendly  courtesy  is  such  that  they  will  not 


demand  and  compel  the  payment  of  what  is 
justly  due.  That  man  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  such  is  not  fit  teacher  for 
the  young.  Let  him  or  her  be  invited  down 
and  out,  not  only  by  Oakland,  but  by  every 
school  officer  in  the  State.  We  must  have 
honest,  sober,  moral  teachers;  else  is  our 
teaching  vain.  Let  other  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion fall  into  line. 


The  Bull's 
Eye 


NOT  long  ago,  a  gentle- 
man was  offended  by  some- 
thing which  I  had  written. 
What  was  it?  Simply  a 
short  denunciation  of  cer- 
tain vicious,  conniving,  and  should-be  crim- 
inal practises  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
not  confined  to  one  man  or  one  locality.  His 
anger  pleased  me  much,  and  I  forgave  him 
for  it.  I  never  use  honest  men  for  mere 
target  practise;  but  if  I  throw  a  stone  into 
a  crowd  of  dishonest  office-grabbers,  I  do 
like  to  hear  one  yelp.  I  know  then  that  my 
effort  was  not  lost.  Just  so  long  as  I  find 
designing  wolves  within  the  pedagogical 
fold;  just  so  long  as  I  find  unprincipled 
demagogues  using  the  public  schools  as  a. 
political  leverage;  just  so  long  as  I  find 
men  using  the  county  institute,  the  teacher's 
association,  or  any  other  public  school  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  advan- 
tage over  another  or  of  foisting  themselves 
upon  the  public,  will  I  have  a  legitimate 
target  at  which  to  shoot.  And  shoot  I  will 
so  long  as  one  such  shows  his  head.  I  may 
not  call  him  by  name,  and  he  may  not  yelp; 
but  he  '11  feel  the  sting  though  he  squirm  in 
silence.  Let  us  be  unrelenting  until  the 
last  sneaking  enemy  of  the  school  is  driven 
back  into  the  grass  whence  he  crawled. 


Two 
Editions 


IT  appears  that  some  of 
our  readers  are  not  yet  in- 
formed of  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  editions  of 
the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 
-the  general  edition,  $1.00 subscription  or 
10  cents  per  copy;  and  the  school  edition, 
$1.50  subscription  or  15  cents  per  copy. 

It  is  hoped  that  subscribers  will  designate 
the  school  edition  if  they  wish  it.  This 
edition  contains  the  general  edition  and  the 
Educational  Department  additional.  The 
School  Edition  is  not  to  be  found  at  the 
news  stands,  but  is  to  be  had  by  application 
at  the  office. 


PROFESSIONAL 


CHILD  STUDY 
Physical  Instincts 

1.  SENSATION- 
NEED  of  new  sensations,  desire  for  facts 

as  mere  facts,  delight  in  exercising  the 
senses  —  taste,  smell,  touch,  sight,  hearing, 
temperature,  liking  for  new  experiences 
because  they  bring  fresh  sensations  even 
though  these  are  painful  —  disagreeable 
smells,  tastes,  etc.;  habits  as  to  eating, 
drinking,  bathing,  etc.,  that  would  indicate 
preferences  in  sensation;  eye-images,  ear- 
mindedness,  etc. 

2.  RELATION 

Need  of  perceiving  new  relations  in 
things,  without  regard  to  their  inner  mean- 
ing; idle  curiosity;  time  and  space-appreci- 
ation ;  aptness  for  measuring  times  or  dis- 
tances intuitively ;  ability  to  "  size-up  " 
things  as  to  more  and  less,  smaller  and 
larger,  etc. ;  ability  to  associate  facts,  mem- 
ories, experiences;  memory-power  through 
association;  "knacks,"  use  of  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  adverbs,  in  sentence-making 
(speech  and  writing  in  school  and  out  of 
school). 

3.     IMPULSE 

Need  of  showing  energy,  power,  vitality, 
etc.;  liking  for  "laying  down  the  law," 
"  bossing,"  "  bullying  "  ;  indisposition  to 
submit  to  authority;  love  of  new  impulses 
to  "  do  things,"  fondness  for  crankiness, 
freakiness,  passions  for  hoarding,  collect- 
ing, or  stubbornness,  willfulness,  obstinacy; 
leadership  or  subordination  in  school,  at 
home,  on  the  play-ground,  away  from  home- 
place;  strenuousness  in  work,  in  play;  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  in  conduct  that  differen- 
tiate one  child  from  others. 

4.     AFFECT 

Desire  to  cause  a  sensation,  to  be  the 
center  of  .interest;  to  impress  other  people; 
to  see  "how  it  feels  to  do  so-and-so  ";  seek- 
ing excitement  for  its  own  sake ;  dread  of 
ennui;  love  of  feeling  "  queer,"  "  creepy," 
"  funny,"  or  "  emotionalism  "  that  seems  to 


be  enjoyed;  enjoyment  in  being  a  little  sick 
or  hurt;  ability  to  locate  "  emotional"  feel- 
ings (  e.  g.,  "I  feel  funny  in  my  stomach 
when  I  'm  scared,  etc").  Only  spontaneous 
data  are  ordinarily  advisable  or  reliable. 

Social   Instincts 

COMPANY 

Need  of  companionship;  desire  to  "have 
friends"  without  discrimination;  dread  of 
loneliness;  "imaginary  companions"  ;  com- 
panionship with  lower  animals,  lifeless  ob- 
jects, etc.;  soliloquizing;  enjoyment  in  meet- 
ing new  people;  exclusiveness  or  gregari- 
ousness,  or  alternation  of  these. 

2.      RELATIONSHIP 

Need  of  having  relationships  and  of  hav- 
ing them  recognized;  jealousy  about  mem- 
bers of  family,  friends,  etc.;  friendliness; 
sporadic  and  permanent  friendships  ; 
friendships  with  kinfolk,  institutional  feel- 
ing—  school,  family,  church,  town,  class, 
etc.;  influence  of  absence  upon  friendship 
and  "affection  "  ;  weaving  of  relationships 
into  spontaneous  stories,  etc.;  desire  to 
make  other  people  become  friends  of  one 
another. 

3.      CO-OPERATION 

Need  of  help  and  helping;  desire  to  work 
with  others,  to  play  with  others;  to  form 
"  schemes,"  plots,"  etc.;  games  that  involve 
co-operation  and  division  of  labor;  imita- 
tions of  commercial  and  other  co-operations 
as  compared  with  imitations  of  competition; 
instances  of  co-operation  at  home,  in  school, 
on  play-ground,  in  imagination,  etc. 

4.      FELLOW-FEELING 

Need  of  giving  and  receiving  "sympathy"; 
sensitiveness  to  others'  pains  and  pleasures, 
sorrows  and  joys;  seeking  company,  rela- 
tionship, and  co-operation,  for  the  sake  of 
the  social  feeling  they  produce;  shyness, 
general  or  discriminative;  cordiality;  sen- 
timentality, not  easily  traceable  seesthetical 
feelings;  affectionateness;  sympathy  and 
tenderness  about  self;  comparison  of  self- 
love  and  love  for  others. 
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.]  stlietii.nl    Instincts 
1.      REALITY 

Appreciation  of  natural  objects,  colors, 
tones,  etc.,  satisfaction  .in  largeness;  admi- 
ration for  solidity;  delight  in  sky,  ocean, 
woods,  etc.,  (voluminous  mass-effects  that 
"saturate"  the  soul);  longing  for  reality 
and  substantiality  in  experience;  desire  for 
tnie  stories,  real  heroes,  etc. ;  eiforts  to  con- 
ceive of  God,  angels,  and  saints,  as  "  mil 
people";  love -of  ritual,  social,  military,  re- 
ligious, etc.;  love  of  dress  and  fashion;  sym- 
bolism; fetichism;  love  of  places;  homesick- 
ness; "seeing  is  believing"  attitude. 

2.  HARMONY 

Desire  for  (love  of,  delight  in,  appreciation 
of,  etc.,  —  so  in  other  instincts  and  tenden- 
cies heretofore  and  hereafter  mentioned) 
combinations  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  etc.; 
music;  painting  and  other  arts;  symmetry; 
rhythmical  movements  like  dancing,  motion- 
songs,  etc.;  "plots"  in  stories;  outcome  of 
plays,  games,  acting  stories,  etc.;  "  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things";  harmonising  experi- 
ence; squaring  experience  with  scientific 
principles,  religious  dogmas,  authoritative 
explanations;  "sensitiveness";  "seeing 
things  as  wholes." 

3.  IMITATION 

Idealizing  things  and  people;  "construc- 
tive imagination";  hero  worship;  artistic 
endeavors;  imitation  of  heroes  in  conduct, 
especially  of  reUyimix  heroes,  attempts  to  do 
a  duty,  or  fill  a  station  "just  right";  reach- 
ing after  perfection  —  biological,  individual, 
social,  religious,  logical,  ethical;  holding  on 
to  an  ideal  and  "  biding  one's  time  " ;  "festina 
Irnfe";  "  never  letting  up,"  but  never  "driv- 
ing the  thing  into  the  ground." 

4.     BEAUTY 

Manifestation  of  sesthetical  delight,  joy, 
and  their opposites;  "drifting,"  "lotus-eat- 
ing," ilolce  far  niente,  etc.;  amateurishness, 
dilettantism;  craving  for  emotional  excite- 
ment; "  art  for  art's  sake  ";  falling  in  love, 
sentimental  friendships,  etc.,  [here  as  every- 
where these  "  notes"  relate  only  to  sponta- 
neous datn,  and  presuppose  observers  of 
good  sense,  refinement,  tact,  delicacy,  self- 
respect,  consideration  for  others]. 


Logical   Instincts 

1.  KNOWLEDGE 

Hunger  and  thirst  after  organized  gnmps 
of  facts,  "  apperception-masses,"  organized 
experience,  circles  of  thought;  interest  in 
new  lines  of  study  for  the  sake  of  the  new 
organized  groups  of  facts  one  gets;  ability 
to  "cram";  "encyclopaedic"  interest;  fond- 
ness for  formulating,  symbolizing,  and 
pigeon-holing  knowledge. 

2.  CORRELATION 

"Scientific  interest";  interest  in  the  rea- 
sons and  connections  of  things  and  people; 
tendency  to  find  similarities  and  differences; 
comparison;  observation;  experiment;  hy- 
pothesis; finding  remote  bearings  of  one 
topic  or  subject  on  another. 

3.  REASONING 

"  Mania  "  for  reasoning;  "  prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good";  investiga- 
tion; search  for  truth;  higher  curiosity; 
"  active  interest "  that  probes;  putting  "  two 
and  two  together  "  (socially  as  well  as  scien- 
tifically); '  arguing  for  fun";  "talking  to 
hear  one's  self  talk";  "splitting  hairs"; 
love  of  controversy. 

4.  CONTINUITY 

"  Uniformity  of  nature,"  "  faith  in  Rea- 
son"; congruousness  in  change  of  attitude; 
interest  for  its  own  sake  irrespective  of 
content;  "fads,"  "hobbies,"  etc. 

Ethical   Instincts 

1.      DL'TY 

Rights  and  duties;  the  "  strait  gate, "  etc. ; 
conscientiousness;  legalism;  obedience  (when 
not  merely  habit);  mapping  out  conduct; 
love  of  "  commandments  "  and  the  reverse ; 
"  hunger  and  thirst  after  rightousness." 

2.      EQUITY 

Fairness,  justice,  "squareness,"  "full  meas- 
ure"; insistence  on  each  man  "holding  up 
his  end  of  the  rope  ";  equality  of  opportun- 
ity; "seeing  the  other  side";  dislike  of 
favoritism;  "standing  by  the  fellows," 
church,  party,  etc.;  "paying  back,"  "get- 
ting even,"  etc.;  "sowing  the  wind  and 
reaping  the  whirlwind";  socialism  and  lib- 
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erty;  reward  and  punishment:  "the  punish- 
ment fits  the  crime";  retribution;  atone- 
ment; the  Golden  Rule. 

3.  CHARITY 

(See  I.  Cor.  xiii.)  "  The  law  of  love," 
"  by  their  fruits,  etc."  ;  active  kindness 
(kinness,  the  child-spirit,)  holding  others 
dear,  precious,  invaluable,  and  striving  ac- 
cordingly; " faith  without  works  is  dead"  ; 
love  as  a  proof  of  discipleship;  self-sacrifice 
because  it's  worthwhile;  vicarious  sacrifice 
(a  universal  human  phenomenon,  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  equity-instinct,  etc.). 

4.  GOODNESS 

"The  fruits  of  the  spirit";  rejoicing  with 
those  that  rejoice,  etc;  heartiness,  cordi- 
ality, etc.;  good  conscience;  "well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant "  ;  meekness,  etc., 
etc. 

Conclusion 

A  few  words  of  warning  and  explanation 
must  conclude  these  hurried  notes  of  the 
work-shop.  These  divisions,  "  instincts," 
etc.,  are  simply  for  convenience,  not  for 
abuse,  or  pigeon-holing.  They  are  useful 


in  surveying  the  many-sided  nature  of  the 
child,  so  that  abstractions  may  not  be  mis- 
taken for  children.  They  are  merely  sug- 
gestive, they  are  incomplete.  They  are  not 
by  any  means  mutually  exclusive.  Some- 
times <mr  child-study  note  may  "come  under 
all  the  instincts  "  and  more  beside.  There 
may  be  an  niixtnxs,  a  divine  fact  that  sums 
up  a  character,  a  universe. 

The  main  thing  is  to  kerpatit,  reverently, 
modestly,  kindly,  earnestly, —  until  the  etho- 
logical  habit  is  formed.  The  person  who 
does  n't  intrud  to  observe  children  hence- 
forth forevermore  had  better  not  begin  the 
work.  For  child-study  must  be  a  character- 
attitude.  Even  the  heathen  poet  said, 
"  nothing  human  is  foreign  to  me." 

Time  and  space  and  the  other  limitations 
of  this  earthly  life  have  prevented  the  writer 
from  carrying  out  his  entire  scheme  in 
connection  with  these  notes.  But  the  gist 
of  the  matter  has  been  said  to  people  who 
are  willing  to  try.  Remember:  You  can't 
learn  to  swim  unless  you  go  near  the  water. 
It  is  the  patient  and  continuous  start  that 
counts.  The  teacher  of  the  future  must 
know  children,  and  must  know  them  first 
from  the  heart. 

Tliox.  /'.  lliiil,"!/.  Jr.,  1'h.  I). 


GENERAL 


'AX  EXPERIMENT  IN  REPUBLICANISM 

MK.  SALTEK  says  that  anarchy  in  its  literal 
sense  is  a  state  of  society  without  govern- 
ment. The  beloved  and  noble  dreamers  of 
the  age,  then,  and  the  condemned  and  piti- 
ful class  called  the  ararchists  are  uncon- 
sciously striving  toward  the  same  condi- 
tion, since  it  is  evident  that  anarchy  (in 
that  sense)  can  exist  only  when  each  indi- 
vidual so  governs  himself  as  to  render  all 
other  control  unnecessary.  But  whether 
we  call  it  anarchy  or  the  millennium,  it  is  a 
condition  of  the  future;  and  for  the  present, 
we,  the  great  middle-class,  must  strongly 
grasp  the  hands  of  both  the  others,  to  be 
uplifted  by  the  one  and  to  uplift  the  other. 

Every  true  patriot  asks  himself,  "  What 
relation  does  my  life  and  work  bear  to  the 
whole?"  and  teachers  have  felt  that  upon 
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them  rested  the  greatest  responsibility  and 
perhaps  the  final  solution  of  the  relation  of 
each  to  all. 

We  have  worked  long  upon  the  theory 
that  general  education,  having  for  its  final 
aim  the  strongest  possible  development 
of  character,  is  the  best  preparation  for 
citizenship,  but,  after  witnessing  so  contin- 
ually the  helplessness  of  the  rank  and  file 
and  the  unscrupulousness  of  self-constituted 
leaders,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  further  effort  is  imperative. 

For  some  years  the  belief  has  been  grow- 
ing that  monarchical  training  is  not  prac- 
tical for  the  children  of  a  republic;  and  yet, 
that  is  what  they  are  receiving. 

In  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  in 
nearly  all  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and 
West,  the  city  superintendent  is  absolute. 
The  principals  are  either  his  helpers  or  will- 
ing subordinates,  the  teachers  are  directed 
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by  the  principals  and  the  children  are  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  teachers. 

The  inconsistency  of  such  procedure  con- 
stantly forced  itself  upon  my  attention  until 
at  length  I  decided  to  try  the  experiment 
of  republican  government  in  school. 

The  average  age  of  the  children  under 
my  care  was  10.7  years.  The  grades  ranged 
from  third  to  fifth. 

One  Friday  afternoon  early  in  February, 
1  submitted  my  plan  for  the  children's  con- 
sideration. They  were  much  interested 
and  questioned  me  closely.  After  earnest 
discussion  they  asked  two  weeks  time  in 
which  to  think  it  over.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  78  per  cent  voted  for  its  adoption. 

The  new  republic  then  proceeded  to  elect 
a  president.  I  feared  that  one  of  the  more 
mischievous  ones  might  be  chosen;  but  I 
was  happily  disappointed  for  the  boy  who 
was  elected,  and  by  a  large  majority,  was 
one  of  the  quietest  and  gentlest  in  school. 

A  secretary  was  elected  and  the  presi- 
dent appointed  three  committees;  one  on 
education,  one  on  rules,  and  one  on  manners 
and  social  customs. 

The  committee  on  rules  reported  on  the 
following  Friday  and  the  discussion  of  its 
report  was  enthusiastic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  ended  in  the  adoption  of  a  simple 
set  of  rules  relating  to  order  in  the  school- 
room and  on  the  playground;  and  to  the 
conduct  of  study  and  recitation. 

Two  important  points  seemed  to  me  to 
have  been  overlooked.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  enforcing  the  rules,  and  absolute 
freedom  of  motion  was  allowed. 

I  urged  upon  the  children  the  necessity 
of  carefully  considering  these  things.  They 
refused  to  place  any  restriction  upon  move- 
ments in  the  room;  and  in  discussing  the 
other  point  one  champion  of  liberty  declared 
that  they  would  provide  for  enforcement 
when  it  became  necessary.  Believing  that 
experience  would  be  the  best  teacher,  I  en- 
tered no  further  protest. 

On  Monday  morning  following  the  adop- 
tion of  rules,  the  new  administration  went 
into  effect. 

There  were  many  funny  mistakes,  and  it 
was  especially  hard  for  the  younger  ones 
not  to  ask  permission  to  do  certain  things. 
When  they  did  ask  I  always  answered:  "If 
you  have  decided  that  it  is  right  and  that  it 
is  best,  do  it;  our  rules  do  not  give  anyone 
the  right  to  keep  you  from  it." 


It  was  soon  decided  that  the  committee 
on  education  and  the  one  on  manners  and 
social  customs  should  be  discharged  and 
everything  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  It  happened  that  the  first  wilful 
disregard  of  any  of  the  rules  was  by  a  very 
popular  boy,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class  and  had  never  given  trouble  before. 
There  was  a  moment  of  anxious  suspense, 
and  then  the  boy  who  had  said  that  we 
would  provide  for  enforcement  when  it  be- 
came necessary,  moved  that  the  offender 
receive  five  strokes  of  the  ruler  upon  each 
palm.  The  motion  prevailed  and  the  presi- 
dent appointed  an  executor. 

Moved  by  a  feeling  of  delicacy  the  chil- 
dren decided  that  the  punishment  should  be 
administered  outside;  but  when  the  boys 
returned  their  manner  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  work  had  not  been  faithfully  done 
and  thereafter  everything  was  confined  to 
the  schoolroom  and  to  the  presence  of  all. 

The  children  were  very  happy  over  their 
work  and  did  it  more  speedily  and  easily 
than  under  ordinary  conditions. 

There  was  no  nervous  strain  and  conse- 
quently no  tired  or  worried  little  faces. 

I  think  no  citizens  were  ever  more  loyal 
than  a  majority  of  those  children  as  the  fol- 
lowing instances  will  serve  to  show. 

One  mischievous  little  fellow  was  re- 
quired to  apologize  to  the  school  for  dis- 
turbing it.  He  thought  to  get  some  fun 
out  of  the  apology  and  looked  about  for  an 
encouraging  grin.  He  saw  before  him  only 
determined,  earnest  faces,  and  touched  as 
he  never  had  been  before,  he  stammered  an 
apology,  dropped  into  his  seat  and  burst 
into  tears. 

One  somewhat  stubborn  boy  was  to  re- 
ceive a  punishment.  The  year  before  I  had 
found  it  necessary  to  punish  him  and  he  had 
strongly  rebelled;  consequently  we  all  ex- 
pected trouble,  but  no  trouble  came.  He 
took  his  punishment  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test and  evidently  considered  it  perfectly 
just. 

One  little  girl  seceded  in  a  fit  of  pique 
induced  by  some  penalty  imposed  upon  her, 
and  persuaded  three  others  to  do  the  same. 

I  told  them  to  consider  themselves  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  rules  of  school  and 
seated  them  near  my  desk  so  that  they  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  freedom  of  the 
others. 

Before  the  day  was  over  one  of  them 
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asked  me  how  she  could  get  back-  into  the 
Republic.  I  helped  her  write  a  request 
which  she  filed  with  the  secretary.  During 
the  day  two  more  requests  were  handed  in; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
secretary  laid  upon  my  desk  a  humble  con- 
fession of  wrong-doing  from  the  leader  of 
the  revolt  and  a  no  less  humble  request  to 
be  taken  back. 

The  secretary  smiled  triumphantly  as  he 
put  the  paper  away,  and  said,  "  I  did  n't 
think  they  would  hold  out  very  long." 

About  the  third  week  of  the  administra- 
tion we  received  a  new  pupil  who  was  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  bad  language.  He 
was  cautioned  and  reprimanded;  but  al- 
though he  tried  to  do  better,  the  habit  was 
strong  upon  him  and  the  Republic  finally 
suspended  him. 

At  the  same  time  another  pupil  was  re- 
ported for  the  same  offense. 

"I  think,"  said  the  President,  "that 
Willie  has  not  been  reported  for  this  be- 
fore." 

"No,"  answered  a  little  girl,  "not  since 
we  've  had  the  Republic.  He  used  to  swear 
before  that." 

Corporal  punishment  constantly  grew  in 
disfavor.  One  little  girl  of  mine,  in  speak- 
ing against  it  one  day  said:  "It  does  no 
good;  it  does  not  make  us  understand  that 
anything  is  wrong;  it  only  makes  us  afraid." 

If  that  feeling  had  prevailed  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  little  Republic  might  have 
fared  better. 

One  persistent  little  lawbreaker  was 
whipped  and  a  month  later  his  father  dis- 
covered that  his  boy  "  had  been  licked  in 
school  by  another  boy." 

Nothing  would  appease  his  wrath  except 
the  abolition  of  a  system  which  would  allow 
such  a  thing  to  occur.  His  feeling  was 
perfectly  natural  and  almost  everyone  must 
sympathize  with  him.  But  if  he  had  been 
patient  he  would  in  a  little  time  have  wit- 
nessed the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment 
from  the  Republic. 

It  was  hard  to  give  up  our  experiment 
in  the  most  interesting  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment. 

One  boy  most  truly  voiced  our  sentiment 
when  he  looked  up  with  a  face  pathetically 
bewildered,  and  said,  "  How  can  we  give  it 
up?" 

Looking  upon  it  in  the  light  of  calm  after 
thought,  and  considering  that  ours  was  only 


one  room  of  a  building,  I  believe  the  exper- 
iment to  have  been  too  much  of  a  revolu- 
tion, but  to  all  who  observed  it  closely,  the 
value  of  republican  government  in  the 
schools  was  enhanced  threefold.  And  we 
believe  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  ap- 
proach it  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution  which  will  arouse  no  pre- 
judice. 

When  we  have  attained  it  we  shall  feel 
that  we  are  educating  true  citizens  whose 
firm  and  skillful  management  will  safely  keep 
the  land  we  love. 


en  a  we 


it  a  ji.' 


M.  K  Pike. 


"  NOPLI  "  (THE  BEAN  BOY) 

IT  WAS  "  bean  day  "  at  the  Government 
Indian  School.  The  great  mud  oven,  shaped 
like  an  old-fashioned  bee-hive,  was  full  of 
bubbling,  spluttering  jars  of  delicately- 
browned  beans;  while  the  range  oven  in  the 
kitchen  gave  forth  sheet  after  sheet  of 
fragrant  cornbread. 

There  had  been  no  tardy  marks  that  morn- 
ing, entitling  the  receiver  to  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water,  and  the  school  was  happy.  The 
children  had  observed  the  preparations  for 
dinner  the  evening  before  —  when  slender 
brown  fingers  had  "  picked  over  "  the  beans 
—  and  had  remarked,  with  smiling  unanim- 
ity: "  Tomorrow  beans  eatin,'  —  come  early." 

The  little  girls  who  had  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  meal  flew  here  and  there 
with  all  the  conscious  pride  of  trim,  young 
pullets  providing  for  their  first  brood  ;  while, 
in  the  school-room  adjoining,  the  discourag- 
ing discrepancy  between  English  as  it  «>»  //</* 
and  English  as  it  is  */«•///'</  was  somewhat 
compensated  for  by  the  savory  odors  which 
came  in  from  the  kitchen  with  every  open- 
ing of  the  door. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle,  Daisy,  the 
adopted  Indian  daughter  of  the  school- 
mother,  came  in,  showing  all  her  pretty 
white  teeth: 

"  Mamma,  will  you  please  come  out  in  the 
yard,  and  see  this  new  'speciment';  he  says 
he  wants  school." 

The  mother  followed  her,  and  found  a 
thin,  filthy  slip  of  a  girl  wrapped  in  a  tat- 
tered blanket  and  giggling  over  a  tiny  figure 
at  her  side  which  was  struggling  to  adapt 
its  gait  to  the  cut  of  new  and  unfamiliar 
clothing. 
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"  Where  is  the  boy  who  wants  school, 
Daisy?" 

"  Right  here,  mamma;  don't  you  nee  him? 
Thjs  is  his  mother,  and  she  bringed  him  her- 
self." 

"What,  this  young  girl  his  mother! 
Are  n't  you  mistaken  ? " 

"No,  mamma;  1  know  them  very  well. 
She  used  to  live  with  my  people;  so  I'm  not 
'stakem.  1  spec'  she  married  very  young," 
she  added  with  an  apologetic  sigh;  "lots  of 
'em  do,  you  know." 

"Did  you  bring  this  baby  to  school?" 
asked  the  school  mother,  addressing  the 
woman  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  Then,  shifting  the 
responsibility:  "  His  father  made  him  Amer- 
ican clothes,  and  sent  him  to  school.  Go, 
and  shake  hands,  boy,  with  your  school- 
mother." 

The  child  stepped  from  the  sheltering  folds 
of  the  ragged  blanket  out  into  the  glaring 
sunlight.  A  giggle  from  his  silly  mother 
puckered  his  baby  face  into  a  defiant  scowl ; 
and  holding  up  his  pantaloons  with  both 
hands,  as  if  determined  to  accept  the  incon- 
venience of  manly  attire  along  with  the 
honors,  be  toddled  forward,  and  laid  a  grimy, 
claw-like  hand  in  that  of  the  white  woman. 
Daisy  turned  away  to  hide  the  laughter  she 
could  not  control,  the  mother  giggled  again, 
and  the  school-mother  found  it  necessary  to 
use  her  handkerchief  as  she  looked  down  at 
the  grotesque  mannikin  at  her  side. 

The  top  of  his  head  was  clean  shaven, 
save  a  fringe  over  the  forehead.  Long 
pieces  of  native  turquoise,  hung  on  a  buck- 
skin string,  were  in  each  ear.  A  shirt, 
which  had  been  white  once,  was  —  in  defer- 
ence to  American  customs  —  stuffed  into  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  that  came  up  to  his  arm- 
pits and  down  to  his  heels.  They  were 
made  out  of  a  pair  of  his  father's  old  ones, 
and  were  of  coarse  black  cloth.  Material 
had  evidently  not  been  plenty,  for  they  were 
almost  skin-tight;  and  it  was  well,  for  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  but  their  tit  to  hold 
them  up.  They  were  sewed  up  with  white, 
cotton  string  in  stitches  the  length  of  which 
was  only  exceeded  by  the  wearer's  step  as 
he  endeavored,  once  for  all,  to  "  put  away 
childish  things."  A  pair  of  very  bright 
black  eyes,  which  were  set  far  under  his 
forehead,  made  one  think  of  currants  in  a 
Vienna  roll,  and  the  likeness  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  back  of  his  head  was 


nearly  aS  flat  as  the  board  to  which  be  had 
been  tied  during  infancy.  A  pair  of  unusu- 
ally big  ears,  which  their  heavy  ornaments 
had  elongated  into  interrogation  points, 
stood  out  aggressively  on  each  side  of  his 
head,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  me?" 

That  was  the  question  which  was  troubling 
the  school-mother;  and  Daisy,  who  was  very 
anxiously  reading  her  face  for  a  favorable 
verdict,  smiled  as  she  heard  her  say  softly: 
"You  poor,  forlorn  baby!  "  Then,  in  the  In- 
dian tongue  again,  she  said, — 

" Do  you  want  to  come  to  school,  boy?" 

"Eh!"  (yes)  very  emphatically. 

"  But  perhaps  you  '11  be  afraid,  and  cry  ? " 

"Ho-lo!"  (no,  indeed)  with  a  reassuring 
smile,  which  showed  a  set  of  pretty  baby 
teeth,  and  relieved  the  face  of  that  old  look 
which  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  faces  of 
very  young  white  infants,  but  which  this  one 
had  never  lost. 

"  Well,  I  guess  we  will  try  him,  Daisy. 
Do  you  suppose  he  is  big  enough  to  eat 
beans?  " 

Daisy  shook  with  laughter.  "  You  jus' 
watch,  an'  you  '11  see  ;  that 's  what  his  name 
means.  They  call  him  Nopli  because  he  is 
so  fond  of  beans,"  she  said,  nodding  her 
head  sagaciously  as  she  led  him,  with  mater- 
nal pride,  to  a  place  at  her  own  table  be- 
fore the  admiring  gaze  of  the  assembled 
school. 

When  the  grace  had  been  sung  and  all 
were  seated,  she  tucked  a  white  bib  over 
the  grimy  shirt,  gave  him  a  generous  help- 
ing of  beans,  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  huge 
section  of  cornbread.  She  threw  her  mother 
a  knowing  look  which  said,  "Now  for  fun!" 
and  then,  with  rare  tact,  she  appeared  to 
forget  his  existence. 

Just  then  the  class-room  teacher  ap- 
peared, and  said,  "  So  we  have  a  visitor  to 
dinner?" 

"  A  new  pupil, "  corrected  the  school- 
mother. 

"  Why,  Mollie,  you  surely  don't  mean  to 
try  to  keep  that  baby!  You  '11  have  to  send 
for  his  cradle,  if  you  do!  What  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  teach  him?" 

"  Don't  try  to  teach  him.  Let  him  soak. 
He  '11  have  enough  to  do  taking  observations 
for  a  while." 

Presently  Daisy  coughed,  and  they  looked 
up,  to  see  a  second  helping  of  beans  on  the 
plate,  which  the  owner  was  grasping  tightly 
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with  both  hands,  as  if  in  fear  that 'his  next 
neighbor  might  have  designs  upon  it. 

"  If  he  takes  in  observations  as  fast  as  he 
does  beans,"  observed  the  teacher,  "he  will 
soon  run  out  of  employment,  and  then 
what? " 

"Turn  him  out  to  play.  I  don't  want 
him  to  bother  you;  but  I  had  n't  the  heart 
to  turn  him  away.  There  is  something  un- 
usual about  the  child." 

"He  is  unusually  homely  for  one  thing," 
said  the  teacher.  "  He  is  positively  repul- 
sive and  kind  of  uncanny." 

"  That 's  just  it,"  said  the  school-mother. 
"  He  looks  as  if  the  spirit  of  his  great-grand- 
father had  come  back  into  this  baby  frame 
to  demand  a  new  start,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  let  him  have  it." 

"Well,  all  right;  only  don't  hold  me  re- 
sponsible for  the  results.  I  confess  I  can't 
get  up  any  enthusiasm  over  him;  and  I 
think  you  will  have  to  put  him  to  soak  lit- 
erally as  well  as  figuratively,  before  he  can 
be  handled." 

"  Yes,  if  he  don't  get  so  full  of  beans 
that  I  cannot  get  him  out  of  these  panta- 
loons, I  '11  put  him  to  soak  this  afternoon, 
and  you  '11  not  find  him  quite  so  repulsive 
after  he  has  been  through  the  process." 

The  meal  progressed  cheerfully,  amid  the 
clatter  of  spoons  and  childish  laughter, 
Once  more  Daisy  attracted  attention,  and 
held  up  three  fingers  with  a  significant 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  newcomer's 
plate,  which  meant  that  he  now  had  his 
third  helping. 

The  mother  looked  alarmed,  and  signaled 
back,  "  No  more." 

As  the  children  passed  into  school  after 
dinner,  Daisy  whispered  roguishly,  "  Do  you 
think  he  's  big  enough  to  eat  beans?"  and 
the  mother  replied,  "  Do  you  think  the  boys 
can  wash  and  dress  him  without  spilling 
those  beans?" 

After  the  dishes  were  washed,  Nopli 
was  introduced  to  the  first  bath  prepared 
for  him  since  he  was  born.  In  the  happy 
days,  when  he  was  lililr  and  before  he  was 
cumbered  with  clothing,  his  aunt  or  sisters 
had  occasionally  allowed  him  the  luxury  of 
mud  bath  in  the  margin  of  the  river;  or  in 
very  warm  weather,  when  they  were  away 
at  the  farming-places,  he  and  a  number  of 
other  babies,  with  their  little  nurses,  had 
paddled  up  and  down  in  the  warm  water  of 
a  shallow  irrigating-ditch ;  but  that  was 


when  he  was  small,  and  was  only  for  fun. 
This  was  a  solemn  ceremony  which  cele- 
brated his  matriculation  and  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  "Melican"  clothes  and 
food.  The  solemnity  was  relieved  by  two 
facts:  the  clothes  held  themselves  up  and 
felt  good;  and  the  food  was  —  beans!  and 
such  beans  as  he  had  never  before  tasted. 
Then,  too,  they  gave  him  a  wonderful  thing 
called  a  "  hankerchoo "  with  pictures  of 
little  "  Melicans  "  all  around  the  edge.  A 
bad  boy  tried  to  make  him  wipe  his  nose  on 
them,  but  he  knew  better  than  that,  and 
scowled  at  the  boy  while  he  carefully  folded 
it  up  again.  Soon  he  saw  the  school-mother 
going  across  the  yard,  and  called  out: 

"Shoo,  a  toon  ati!"  (Say,  look  here!) 
Then  he  ran  up  an  presented  himself  for  in- 
spection, holding  out  the  wonderful  square 
of  pictured  cloth,  and  pointing  to  each  fig- 
ure upon  it. 

The  mother  quite  took  his  breath  away 
by  smilingly  wiping  his  nose  with  it,  and 
putting  it  in  his  pocket  unfolded.  A  pocket 
and  something  to  put  in  it!  That  was  joy 
enough  for  one  day,  not  to  speak  of  new 
clothes  and  the  distinction  of  a  bath. 

He  was  on  hand  promptly  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  for  several  days  was  a  very  passive 
absorbent.  Then,  one  morning,  the  school- 
mother  entered  the  school-room  to  see  him 
sitting  apart,  a  dejected  little  heap,  com- 
forted only  by  Daisy's  sympathetic  glances. 
The  mother  raised  her  eyebrows  interroga- 
tively, and  the  teacher  replied,  with  some 
irritation: — 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  your  pet  and 
find  out  what  he  has  been  doing.  The  chil- 
dren say  that  when  I  left  the  room  for  a 
few  moments  he  was  very  naughty,  and 
climbed  up  on  the  chairs,  making  a  great 
racket.  I  have  n't  had  time  to  investigate. 
I  gave  them  all  slates  to  make  pictures,  and 
cautioned  them  all  to  be  good  and  quiet. 
They  all  obeyed  but  him;  and  I  think  if  he  is 
too  little  to  mind,  he  is  too  little  to  come  to 
school." 

The  child's  head  sank  lower  and  lower. 
He  understood  not  one  word  of  what  was 
spoken;  but  he  read  (as  his  friend  Daisy 
spelled)  by  sound,  and  the  meaning  was  clear: 
His  case  was  being  discussed,  and  unless  an 
appeal  could  be  made,  it  was  already  decided 
against  him. 

The  mother  looked  down  at  the  little  cul- 
prit, who  for  the  first  time  had  reason  to 
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doubt  the  kind  intentions  of  the  school 
people.  She  expected  to  see  him  in  tears; 
but,  instead,  the  child  was  gone,  and  in  his 
chair  sat  the  shade  of  his  great  grandfather, 
—  a  little,  old,  heathen  pessimist  —  and  the 
challenge  in  his  eyes  was,  "  Prove  to  me,  if 
you  can,  that  the  world  is  any  wiser  or  bet- 
ter than  it  used  to  be." 

The  mother  accepted  the  challenge: 

"Come  here,  my  little  man;  Daisy,  come, 
too." 

They  retired  to  the  privacy  of  a  corner 
and  she  put  her  arm  around  him. 

"  Ask  him,  Daisy,  if  he  was  a  bad  boy 
while  the  teacher  was  gone." 

"  He  says  he  does  n't  know,"  replied 
Daisy,  with  a  look  of  amusement. 

"  Ask  him  to  tell  you  just  what  he  did," 
said  the  mother. 

There  was  a  prolonged  conversation, 
which  Daisy  interpreted  in  a  voice  that 
broke  with  laughter. 

"  He  says  that  Floy  made  a  great,  big 
rooster  on  her  slate,  and  so  he  climbed 
up  on  his  chair  and  put  the  rroir  into  it  for 
her." 

The  mother  and  teacher  sank  into  chairs, 
and  laughed  until  they  cried.  The  school 
caught  the  infection,  and  became  hilarious. 
The  baby  clapped  his  hands  and  danced  up 
and  down,  as  if  saying,  "  It  's  a  great  joke, 
is  n't  it?"  while  the  shade  of  his  ancestor 
eft  his  face,  saying,  "  Yes,  and  since  they 
know  how  to  take  a  joke,  this  is  no  place 
for  me  !  " 

Mary  E. 


Zinii     I'lielilo.   \i  a-    M<:i-ir<i.  Ajii'/l   ,.'.'>. 


It  takes  grit  and  consecration  to  keep 
the  profi'xx'ntitiil  teacher's  professional  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  a  degree  and  a  half  above 
the  frost  point  nowadays. — Northwest  Jour- 
nal tif  tt'lui'/ititin. 


Live  men  who  don't  vote  have  no  more 
kick  coming  upon  the  results  of  elections 
than  ex-voters  with  grass  growing  over 
them. — New  Whntrnm  Rlailf. 


INSTITUTES 

ORANGE 

THE  teachers  of  Orange  county  met  in 
annual  session  at  Santa  Ana  on  November 
30th,  and  remained  in  session  three  days, 
then  adjourning  to  Los  Angeles  to  join  the 
Southern  California  Teachers'  Association 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Superintendent  Greely  had  been  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  make  the  meeting  a  suc- 
cess. On  the  program  were  the  names  of 
prominent  educators,  among  them  being 
Doctor  Edward  T.  Pierce  of  Los  Angeles,  Pro- 
fessor Earl  Barnes  of  Stanford,  Doctor 
Elmer  E.  Brown  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Doctor  A.  E.  Winship  of  Boston; 
also  C.  W.  Hodgson  of  San  Francisco,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Keyes  of  Berkeley  and 
Doctor  Thomas  P.  Bailey  of  the  University 
of  California. 

The  session  was  opened  by  a  paper  from 
Doctor  Pierce  on  "Observation  and  its  Import- 
ance in  Mental  Growth."  Professor  Barnes 
spoke  twice,  first  on  "  History  of  Educa- 
tion," and  also  on  "  Children's  Ambitions." 
Doctor  Brown  made  addresses  on  "Course 
of  Study"  and  the  "Fine  Art  of  Teach- 
ing"; Doctor  Bailey,  on  "English  Prac- 
tise"; and  Professor  Keyes,  on  "State  and 
Nation."  The  addresses  were,  as  usual 
from  these  men,  highly  instructive  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Doctor  Winship  gave  extremely  interest- 
ing and  helpful  addresses  on  "  The  Essen- 
tials of  Teaching,"  and  "  Educational  Psy- 
chology," and  an  evening  lecture  on  "  Girls." 

Mr.  Perham's  paper  on  "  Teacher's  Read- 
ing" was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  a 
motion  carried  to  reserve  it  for  publication. 
Miss  Kohler  presented  a  paper  on  "  Methods 
of  Teaching  History,"  in  which  she  outlined 
at  length  the  work  she  was  pursuing  on  that 
subject  in  the  High  School.  The  paper  was 
well  received  —  so  well,  that  in  the  report 
of  the  Resolution  Committee  the  following 
clause  was  submitted: — 

Regolreil,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  to  formu- 
late a  plan  by  which  the  teaching  of  history 
may  be  made  uniform  throughout  the 
county,  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Miss 
Kohler  in  her  address,  the  committee  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  of  the  County 
Association. 
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The  regular  attendance  of  teachers  and 
friends  at  the  sessions  showed  the  educa- 
tional enthusiasm  and  the  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  the  schools.  1C.  />'.  //. 

PLACER 

On  October  26th,  Superintendent  Smith, 
assisted  by  Superintendent  Linscott,  Miss 
Washburn  of  San  Jose,  Professor  Barnes  of 
Stanford,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  Ex-Superin- 
tendents 0.  F.  Seavy  and  Robert  Burns,  be- 
gan the  work  of  a  five  days'  institute.  For 
systematic  preparation  of  program,  and  for 
a  tactful  adherence  to  the  same,  encouraged 
as  was  the  Superintendent  by  the  closest  at- 
tention at  all  times,  the  institute  is  said  to 
have  been  a  model.  At  its  close,  Superin- 
tendent Smith  had  a  brief  resume  of  the 
work  prepared  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent 
to  the  teachers  and  school-officers.  From 
the  pamphlet  we  quote  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  tend  to  show  something  of 
what  they  are  doing  up  in  Placer:— 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  Institute  having  signified 
;i  'Irsire  to  take  up  a  course  of  Professional  Reading, 
the  following  plan  is  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
members  of  that  body: — 

"  First.  That  the  county  shall  be  divided  into  five 
.Hstricts,  to  be  designated  respectively,  Auburn,  Col- 
fax,  Forest  Hill,  Lincoln,  and  Rocklin  Reading  Circles. 

"  Second.  That  the  members  of  each  Circle  shall 
onsist  of  the  teachers  residing  nearest  the  place  des- 
ignated. 

"  Third.  That  the  books  to  be  used  shall  be  Mc- 
Murry's  "General  Method,"  Kirkpatrick's  "Inductive 
Psychology,"  and  Jordan's  "  Care  and  Culture  of  Men." 

"  Fourth.  That  the  hooks  named  above  shall  be  read 
in  the  following  order:  McMurry's  "General  Method," 
"  Care  and  Culture  of  Men,"  and  "  Inductive  Psychol- 
ogy;" and  that  the  reading  of  all  shall  be  completed 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  1897. 

"  Fifth.  That  upon  the  completion  of  each  book  by 
the  several  members  of  the  respective  Circles,  a  report 
to  that  effect  shall  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  this 
<  'ommittee. 

"Sixth.  That  these  reports  be  summarized  by  the 
Chairman  and  submitted  to  Superintendent  P.  W.  Smith 
not  later  than  one  month  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  1897,  so  that  from  these  he  may  as- 
sign subjects  to  the  members  of  the  respective  Circles. 

"Seventh.  That  the  summarized  reports  be  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  1897. 

"  Eighth.  That  this  Committee  stand  until  the  next 
session  of  our  Institute,  and  that  to  this  Committee  be 
submitted  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  work  which 
may  arise. 

"Ninth.  That  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the 
membership  of  this  ('ommittee  shall  be  filled  by  Super- 
intendent Smith. 

"  Tenth.  That  the  first  meeting  of  each  Circle  shall 
be  held  at  the  school-house  in  the  town  bearing  the 
Circle  name,  on  November  21st,  at  2  p.  m.,  and  that 
this  meeting  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  local  organiza- 


tion, each  Circle  having  the  privilege  of  formulating  its 
own  rules  of  procedure,  including  time  and  place  of 
meeting." 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted: — 

WHEREAS,  Many  of  the  teachers  of  Placer  county 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  special  pedagogical  train- 
ing: and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  the  purpose  of  every  worthy  teacher 
to  progress  professionally:  be  it 

Kfsal-'eii,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Institute 
that  to  neglect  to  do  some  professional  reading  during 
the  coming  year  will  be  considered  by  the  teachers  of 
this  county  unprofessional  conduct. 

A  motion  to  substitute  "unbecoming"  for  the 
word  "  unprofessional "  as  found  in  the  report,  was  lost 
and  the  report  was  adopted  as  read. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature creating  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Biennial  Convention  of  Superintendents. 
Said  Institute  to  be  composed  of  the  State,  County,  and 
City  Superintendents  of  California,  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  State  Universities,  and  representative 
teachers  from  each  county  elected  by  the  teachers  in 
the  County  Institutes. 

PLUMAS 

Quincy,  the  county  seat,  is  in  the  Ameri- 
can Valley,  65  miles  by  stage  from  Oroville- 
The  valley  is  small,  containing  as  it  does 
less  than  a  township  of  level  land  ;  but  such 
land  —  a  veritable  garden  spot,  surrounded 
completely  by  rugged  mountains  whose  for- 
ests of  pine,  tamarack,  and  fir,  with  an  un- 
dergrowth of  maple  and  dogwood  in  varie- 
gated leaves  present  a  scene  so  charming,  so 
enchanting,  as  to  beggar  description  in  par- 
agraph short  or  long.  The  citizens,  the 
teachers,  the  children,  have  breathed  into 
their  lungs  the  rugged,  honest,  uplifting 
freedoin  of  the  mountains;  and  that  same 
freedom,  coursing  its  way  through  heart 
and  life,  prompts  the  open  door,  the  warm 
hearth,  and  the  friendly  hand.  It  is  among 
just  such  people  that  the  happy  lot  of  Mrs. 
Donnelly  and  her  teachers  is  cast. 

There  are  but  few  teachers  in  the  county, 
the  largest  school  having  but  two  depart- 
ments, and  the  grammar  being  the  highest 
grade.  Those  few  teachers  are  at  work; 
and  when  Mrs.  Donnelly  called  Professor 
Washington  Wilson  and  A.  B.  Coffey  to  her 
work,  she  did  so  nothing  doubting,  for  she 
knew  that  her  teachers  were  ready.  And 
they  were.  The  young  ladies  of  the  school 
had  so  decorated  the  school-room  where  the 
sessions  were  to  be  held  with  boughs  and 
vines  from  the  forest  as  to  gladden  every 
heart  with  a  cheerful  welcome. 

The  people  there  had  never  met  Professor 
Wilson;  but  they  were  so  at  home  with  him 
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in  a  short  time  that  even  the  children  found 
him  a  ready  friend.  His  talks  upon  "  Educa- 
tional Values"  and  "  Psychology  in  Educa- 
tion" and  his  evening  lecture  were  all  listened 
to  with  such  rapt  attention  as  to  assure 
all  of  the  great  good  being  done,  not  for  the 
day  or  week  or  year,  but  for  the  future  of 
the  community.  In  fact,  he  is  giving  just 
such  talks  in  every  institute  to  which  he  is 
called. 

Mrs.  Jane  Dearbon  Mills  read  a  paper  upon 
the  subject,  The  Value  of  a  Well  Trained 
Imagination,  which  we  published  some  time 
ago  and  which  was  copied  in  Eastern  jour- 
nals. The  subject  of  a  High  School  was  dis- 
cussed by  ex-County  Clerk  W.  H.  Leek,  now 
teaching  in  the  county;  and  during  the  dis- 
cussion, such  an  interest  was  manifested  as 
to  give  promise  of  a  High  School  for  the 
county  at  no  distant  day.  It  should  be  so. 

Much  excellent  work  was  done  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  who,  at  least  for  the 
last  two  years,  to  the  writer's  knowledge 
have  been  absolutely  fearless  in  the  discus- 
sions which  should  follow  the  introduction 
of  subjects.  The  papers  presented  by  them 
evidenced  both  careful  research  and  honest 
thought. 

If  there  is  one  man  in  the  State  whom  we 
envy  it  is  Mr.  Parks,  the  principal  of  the 
Quincy  school. 

RIVERSIDE 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  Hyatt,  who  held  his  institute 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  be- 
ginning November  30th:  — 

1.  The  plan  of  giving  one  strong  educator  unlim- 
ited time  in  which  to  develop  his  ideas  in  an  orderly 
and  complete  way  stood  out  as  a  bold  and  strongly 
marked  success.     I  will  urge  it  upon  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  my  brother  superintendents  for  future 
programs.     I  never  saw  so  strong,  so  inspiring,  so 
helpful,  so  effective  a  work  done  upon  the  minds  of  a 
body  of  teachers  as  Earl  Barnes  did  by  being  given  a 
whole  day  at  Riverside.    I  can  not  undertake  in  a  par- 
agraph to  give  any  conception  of  the  force,  original- 
ity, fresh,  virile   strength,  and  uplifting  educational 
effect,  of  that  day. 

2.  Doctor  Roblee's  talk  upon  physical  education, 
wherein  he  brought  before  the  teachers  a  boy  in  gym- 
nasium costume,  and  actually  s/w-ved  them  the  effect 
of  various  positions,  exercises,  habits,  upon  the  muscles 
and  vital  organs,  was  a  vigorous  feature.     The  result 
was    strengthened    by    Professor   Magee's    lectures. 
Common  deformities,  the  teacher's  powers  and  duties 
in  caring  for  the  bodies  of  the  children,  and  a  dozen 
other  things  in  this  direction,  were  treated  of;  the  out- 
come was  a  more  intelligent  idea  of  these  matters 
than  had  ever  existed  before  in  the  teaching  body  as  a 


whole,  and  a  greater  desire  to  know  more  and  Jo  more 
than  ever  was  shown  before. 

3.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  the 
institute  was  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by 
the  teachers  as  a  whole  in  the  line  of  Nature  Study. 
the  scene  was  one  profoundly  interesting  to  any 
student  of  human  nature  or  of  education.  The  Board 
of  Education  had  prescribed  a  line  of  nature  work  in 
the  last  published  manual;  and  the  effort  of  the 
teachers  to  follow  it  was  the  starting  point.  The  par- 
ticular point  upon  which  the  discussions  hinged  was 
the  common  minerals  of  the  county.  I  never  before 
saw  in  any  educational  gathering  such  a  determination 
and  enthusiasm  in  getting  to  the  heart  of  a  subject 
and  in  actually  carrying  away  the  materials  for  imme- 
diate and  practical  work;  and  I  may  add  that  since 
then  there  has  been  a  more  remarkable  development  of 
interest  and  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  among  several 
thousand  children  in  the  schools  of  this  county  than 
I  had  ever  dreamed  possible. 

There  were  a  dozen  other  things  in  our  Institute  that 
richly  deserve  mention,  and  that  would  make  entertain- 
ing educational  reading:  the  three  above-named  seem 
to  me  the  largest  and  widest  in  their  attention  and 
effect,  and  they  will  fill  up  all  the  space  you  have  to 
spare  for  us. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Edward  Hyatt 

SACRAMENTO 

Superintendents  Howard  and  Erlewine 
have  ever  worked  hand  in  hand,  and  by  com- 
bining forces,  by  bringing  city  and  county 
teachers  together  in  professional  and  fra- 
ternal conference,  they  have  very  greatly 
strengthened  both  departments  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  see 
the  hearty  manner  in  which  these  two  men 
work  together  —  just  as  they  should,  in 
fact,  each  complementing  the  other  and 
together  forming  a  strong  "  team." 

Last  November,  Thanksgiving  week,  they 
held  the  Institute  with  Professor  Earl 
Barnes,  Superintendent  Linscott,  Miss  Kath- 
arine M.  Ball,  and  Doctor  A.  E.  Winship,  to 
aid  them.  From  the  Sacramento  Record 
Union  we  clip  the  following:  — 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Linscott  spoke  in  relation  to 
the  State  Teachers'  Association.  He  said  that  no 
other  State  in  the  Union  had  an  organization  that 
reached  down  so  deep  into  the  root  of  education  as 
California.  The  Legislature  provides  with  no  nig- 
gardly hand  for  the  necessities  of  the  schools,  and  not 
only  new  schoolhouses  for  the  rural  districts  but  high 
schools  are  springing  up  in  all  directions  through  the 
State.  The  order  of  school  architecture  is  steadily 
improving  and  handsome  and  stately  buildings  are 
being  constructed.  The  pupils  of  our  common  schools 
are  filling  the  Universities  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford, 
which  are  abreast  in  their  work  of  any  of  the  colleges 
of  the  older  States. 

But  he  did  not  think  the  teachers  of  the  State  had 
yet  reached  to  as  high  a  plane  as  they  are  able  to  or 
are  striving  to  obtain,  and  he  hoped  to  see  them  yet 
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attain  to.  Some  of  them  are  graduates  of  our  normal 
schools,  a  few  of  the  Universities,  and  many  are  simply 
graduates  of  the  Grammar  or  High  School,  who  have 
pissed  an  examination  before  the  city  or  county  board 
and  have  gone  into  the  schoolroom  to  direct  and  de- 
velop the  lives  that  are  entrusted  to  their  care.  Too 
many  of  these  are  satisfied  to  sit  down  after  securing 
their  certificates,  content  to  vegetate  without  further 
endeavor  to  improve  —  simply  content  to  hold  positions 
secured  by  them  and  held  by  virtue  of  political  "  pull " 
with  the  city  or  county  board  or  through  personal 
friendship.  There  was  something  higher  than  this, 
and  the  teacher  who  does  not  wish  to  find  it  should 
resign  and  quit  the  profession  and  leave  to  others  the 
important  task  of  shaping  young  lives. 

He  had  no  patience  with  the  teachers  who  say  there 
is  no  good  to  be  gained  by  attending  the  County  Insti- 
tute; that  it  was  simply  a  place  to  go  and  spend  a  few 
days.  No  one  can  estimate  the  good  the  presence  of 
the  prominent  educators  who  go  about  the  State  at- 
tending the  institutes  has  done  for  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  the  State,  and  the  teachers  should  uphold 
their  hands  by  the  interest  taken  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  schools.  He  might  be  speaking  too  plainly, 
but  the  truth  cannot  be  denied. 

Professor  Barnes: — 

Taking  up  the  branch  the  study  of  psycology,  he  said 
that  the  particular  spirit  of  this  time  is  scientific  ex- 
periment. The  human  being  is  the  last  field  of  re- 
search to  be  explored.  He  is  left  to  the  last  because 
he  is  so  difficult  to  approach.  He  is  so  hard  to  ex- 
press in  quantitative  terms.  This  study  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  there  is  today  a 
large  group  of  thinkers  working  on  the  subjects  of  the 
insane,  criminals,  and  childhood. 

There  are  always  hangers-on  who  try  to  disgrace 
anything  that  is  undertaken.  This  movement  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  four  years  and  is  still 
progressive.  Our  Normal  Schools  today  are  just  on 
the  verge  of  transition.  Universal  work  is  the  need 
of  the  children.  We  may  understand  the  ready-made 
clothes  of  study  for  children,  but  unless  we  under- 
stand the  children  themselves  the  work  is  the  sheerest 
nonsense. 

Speaking  of  intuitive  sense,  he  said  that  there  are 
people  who  are  natural  teachers  of  children  ami  who, 
if  they  have  definite  knowledge,  can  multiply  their  edu- 
cating force  greatly.  The  tendency  at  present  is  tn 
put  the  academic  course  out  of  the  Normal  Schools  and 
devote  the  resources  to  the  thorough  training  of  teach- 
ers. 

What  do  children  hope  to  do  in  life?  Is  it  possible 
to  see  at  ten  years  old  what  the  child's  natural  ability 
is  for  its  work?  That  we  live  for  the  things  we  love  is 
true.  The  man  who  has  a  strong  abiding  love  for 
something  lives  for  it.  So  does  the  woman.  How 
shall  we  adjust  children's  lives  so  that  they  will  love 
their  work?  One  who  loves  his  work  is  the  happiest 
being  alive.  You  will  be  able  to  get  the  impressiou 
that  he  has  of  people  around  him. 

Education  consists  of  a  good,  strong,  intelligent  soul, 
able  to  take  in  a  conception  of  the  concrete  realities 
of  life. 

Doctor  Winship  : — 

Upon  the  subject  "  Boys,"  he  said:  Boys  are  now, 
as  they  always  have  been,  a  problem.  After  all  the 
study  of  them,  we  still  find  that  —  well,  that  they  are 


boys.  We  can  learn  a  great  deal  by  studying  a  boy 
We  find  that  they  know  more  about  us  than  we  do 
about  them.  In  fact,  they  know  all  about  us.  A  boy 
has  a  great  appetite.  He  does  not  eat  for  fun  pri- 
marily, but  to  grow.  He  wants  to  be  big.  He  grows 
for  a  long  time  and  rapidly,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he 
stops  growing.  But  his  appetite  still  continues.  This 
is  the  most  vital  point  in  his  life.  Growth  is  changed 
to  development.  They  must  at  this  time  be  trained  with 
the  greatest  care. 

Boys  are  as  hungry  mentally  as  they  are  physically, 
but  they  are  not  hungry  for  many  things  that  we  try 
to  feed  them  with.  They  have  a  mental  growth  that 
stops  and  changes  to  development  as  does  their  physi- 
cal growth.  They  can  be  forced  in  one  direction  and 
dwarfed  in  another,  and  great  pains  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  anything  of  the  kind.  They  should  not  be 
unduly  put  into  books,  but  should  be  put  into  life. 

SAN  BENITO 

Assisted  by  Doctor  Elmer  E.  Brown  and 
Editor  Wagner,  Superintendent  Garner  held 
his  institute  during  the  week  beginning 
October  6th,  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  no 
data  regarding  the  work  of  the  week,  ex- 
cept that  Superintendent  darner  and  his 
teachers  were  well  to  the  front. 

SAN   BERNARDINO 

Beginning  on  the  30th  of  November  and 
continuing  for  three  days,  the  institutes  of 
San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riv- 
erside, San  Diego,  and  Ventura,  were  held 
simultaneously;  after  which  they  all  ad- 
journed to  Los  Angeles,  where  they  went 
into  joint  session  in  the  Southern  California 
Association. 

Mrs.  Mogeau  brought  to  her  aid  Doctor 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  Professor  Keyes,  Doctor 
Mara  L.  Pratt,  A.  B.  Coffey,  Professor  E. 
K.  Isaacs  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Byran  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal. 
She  had  no  evening  lectures,  thinking,  as 
she  said,  that  her  teachers  would  have 
enough  evening  lecturing  at  Los  Angeles. 
Although  all  were  in  a  state  of  expectancy 
regarding  the  great  feast  at  Los  Angeles, 
they  were  none  the  less  attentive,  none  the 
less  earnest,  none  the  less  anxious,  and  none 
the  less  determined,  as  to  their  own  work  at 
home.  They  have  a  teachers'  reading  circle 
in  that  county  which  holds  stated  meetings 
by  which  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  generated 
by  the  institute  and  the  association,  is  not 
allowed  to  smoulder,  and  because  of  which, 
they  are  ever  ready  for  the  institute  with- 
out the  necessity  of  getting  ready.  But, 
that 's  not  the  point.  They  are  ever  ready 
for  the  school-room.  Therein  is  the  virtue 
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of  the  teachers'  circle.  They  have  a  class 
of  teachers  down  there  who  know  the  value 
of  and  how  to  run  just  such  a  circle  as  will 
redound  in  greatest  benefit  to  members. 
Such  circles  are  being  organized  in  many 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Humboldt,  Placer,  Sutter,  and  oth- 
ers; and  if  we  mistake  not,  they  are  des- 
tined to  do  as  much  good  as  the  institute 
and  the  association.  Possibly  more.  We  do 
not  think  that  they  are -calculated  to  sup- 
plant the  larger  organizations,  but  to  sup- 
plement. 

SAN   LUIS   OBISPO 

Superintendent  Messer  called  his  teachers 
together  on  the  5th  of  October  for  a  four 
days'  session.  He  had  called  Miss  Ball  for 
two  days,  Doctor  Jenkins  of  Stanford  and 
Professor  Keyes  for  the  entire  time,  and 
Coffey  for  an  evening  lecture.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  the  pavilion;  and  day  and 
evening  the  hall  was  crowded.  Professor 
Keyes  talked  upon  his  usual  subjects  during 
the  day  and  lectured  two  evenings;  Doctor 
Jenkins  talked,  as  only  he  can  talk,  several 
times  on  the  several  lines  of  nature  study 
to  be  followed  by  the  teachers  in  the  public 
(primary  and  grammar)  schools.  Miss  Ball 
talked  upon  drawing.  We  had  taught 
in  the  county  years  before;  and  it  gave  us 
infinite  pleasure,  after  so  long  an  absence 
to  come  again  before  a  San  Luis  Obispo 
institute;  and  the  very  kindly  greeting 
which  we  received  when  we  went  upon  the 
rostrum  went  far  to  dispel  the  thought 
which  was  creeping  into  our  mind  that  "  A 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country."  San  Luis  Obispo  ranks  high 
in  her  percentage  of  Normal  graduates; 
and  Superintendent  Messer  says  that,  "With 
very  few  exceptions,  these  teachers  —  Nor- 
mal graduates  and  others  —  are  doing  excel- 
lent work." 

SAN   MATEO 

Miss  Tilton  convened  her  institute  on  the 
4th  of  May,  with  Doctor  Jordan,  Professors 
Barnes  and  Griggs,  Miss  Darrah,  and  Mrs. 
Place,  all  of  Stanford,  and  Doctor  Pratt  as 
instructors  and  Rounsevelle  Wildman  of  the 
OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  an  evening  lecture. 
Mr.  Wildman  was  called  away  to  the  East 
and  did  not  reach  the  Institute.  The  others 


were  on  hand;   but  we  are  without  data  as 
to  the  work. 

YOLO 

Mrs.  Armstrong  nee  March  was  the  first 
Superintendent  in  the  State  to  call  Doctor 
Pratt;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Doc- 
tor did  not  leave  home  in  time,  Miss  March 
and  her  teachers  had  to  be  disappointed 
in  so  far  as  Doctor  Pratt  was  concerned; 
but,  with  Professor  Griggs  and  Professor 
Allen,  to  assist,  the  work  of  the  week  was 
an  assured  success.  Earnestly,  enthusias- 
tically, hopefully,  did  the  teachers  assemble. 
Gladly  did  they  listen  to  the  veteran  Prin- 
cipal Allen;  with  inspiration  and  deter- 
mination did  they  hang  upon  the  words  of 
Professor  Griggs;  with  fraternity  of  spirit 
did  they  strike  hands  one  with  another;  and 
with  kindly  interest  did  they  stand  in  sup- 
port of  their  modest  little  Superintendent 
whose  affectionate  zeal  awoke  many  a  re- 
sponsive throb. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Armstrong 

But  little  did  the  teachers  of  Yolo  dream 
as  their  modest  superintendent  moved 
quietly  among  them  at  their  last  institute, 
going  in  and  out  with  an  ever  kindly  smile 
for  all,  that  two  secrets  were  being  with- 
held from  them.  The  approaching  marriage 
of  Miss  March  was  not  made  known;  and 
when  in  December  the  same  was  announced 
as  having  been  solemnized,  many  of  the 
teachers  of  Yolo  county  were  as  much  sur- 
prised as  were  her  friends  at  San  Jose  to 
whom  she  so  kindly  introduced  her  husband, 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

Yes,  quietly,  without  show,  and  in  keeping 
with  her  gentle  life,  she  went  to  that  altar 
which  symbolized  faith,  hope,  and  happi- 
ness. But  behind  the  altar  was  that  other 
secret.  Death  was  lurking  near.  With 
stealthy  tread,  he  stepped,  unseen,  across 
the  way  of  life;  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  July  4th,  the  citizens  of  Woodland  were 
shocked  to  hear  the  sad  news: —  "Mrs. 
Armstrong  is  dead."  As  quietly,  as  mod- 
estly, and  as  truly  as  she  had  lived,  she 
stepped  through  the  portal  out  into  the 
beyond  to  which  Hope  pointed  with  an  abid- 
ing faith. 
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OFFICIAL 

[THE  following  very  important  matter  from  Superin- 
tendent Black  reached  the  office  just  in  time  for  pub- 
lication and  takes  the  place  of  "Straws  from  the 
Wind."  In  the  September  number,  will  appear  the 
conclusion  of  the  Institute  write-up  and  the  State 
Association  of  Washington.] 

SACRAMENTO,  July  22,  1897. 

To  County  Boards  <>f  Eihu-ution  and  C!ti/ 
Boanh  of  E.ni  mi  nation: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  filed  July  9th,  1897,  in  the  case  of 
Edith  Mitchell  vs.  the  Board  of  Education 
of  San  Diego  county. 

The  Court  holds  that  the  Legislature  has 
authority  to  prescribe  the  rules  that  shall 
govern  County  Boards  of  Education  in  the 
"  control "  of  the  examination  of  teachers 
and  the  granting  of  teacher's  certficates, 
and  that  any  rule  adopted  by  said  Boards  in 
conflict  with  the  statutes  is  null  and  void. 

In  this  case  the  constitutionality  of  Sec- 
tion 1503  was  in  question,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  the  section  is  constitu- 
tional and  binding  on  County  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  that  any  rule  of  such  Boards 
denying  a  grammar  grade  certificate  to 
any  graduate  of  a  California  State  Normal 
school  "  is  in  excess  of  the  power  granted 
them  by  Section  1771,  Political  Code,"  and 
therefore  of  no  force  whatever.  The  full 
text  of  the  decision  ought  to  be  on  file  in  every 
Superintendent's  office  as  it  incidently  covers 
many  disputed  points  regarding  the  classifi- 
cation of  teachers. 

Copies  of  the  decision  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  official  organ  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  "California  Decisions,"  No. 
822,  Vol.  XIV.,  L.  R.  Dempster  and  Co., 
publishers,  cor.  Bond  st.  and  Glen  Park  ave., 
San  Francisco.  Price  twenty-five  cents. 

Respectfully, 


STATEMENT    OF    GAINS    AND    LOSSES 
IN  CENSUS  RETURNS  FOR  1897 


T.  Wnrli. 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

When  a  man  loses  the  friendship  of  men 
because  he  has  been  honest  with  himself  and 
true  to  his  convictions,  he  does  not  by  any 
means  feel  as  if  he  had  sustained  an  irre- 
parable loss. — XIIH  I>it'i/n  Tillii'x. 
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SNOBBERY  is  no  more  educa- 
..JL     tion  than  the  inflation  of  fer- 
mented hops  is  the  corpulence 
of  solid  flesh;  no  more  than  pampered 
arrogance  is  the  aristocracy  of  a  gen- 
tleman.    Let  not  the  snob  attempt  to 
teach  either  teachers  or  children. 

The  work  of  the  educator  is  already 
half  done   when   he   has  taught  the 
pupil  that  knowledge  is  a  tool  to  work 
with  and  not  an  ornamental  accom- 
plishment; that  it  is  something  to  use 
in  daily  life,  and  not  to  serve  as  a  piece  of 
jewelry.  —  James  Howard  Bridge. 

There  are  early  varieties  in  children,  as 
well  as  in  pumpkins  and  potatoes,  and  those 
that  ripen  first  should  be  the  first  on  the 
market.  The  bright  pupils  in  every  school 
should  deserve  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  talents,  as  the  bright  man  in  the  busi- 
ness world  has  a  chance  to  exercise  his, 
without  anything  but  an  honest  and  honor- 
able relation  to  the  activities  of  others.  — 
Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  Yp*i!/nifi. 

Patriotism  can  be  effectually  inspired  by 
indirection.  An  informal  talk  on  our  civil- 
ization; our  homes,  and  their  comforts;  the 
furniture  of  the  times;  the  luxury  of  good 
books  at  a  trifling  expense;  beautiful  pict- 
ures at  almost  no  cost;  fruits,  grains,  meats, 
etc.,  fresh  and  cheap,  because  of  quick  and 
inexpensive  transportation,  may  all  be  made 
a  means  of  quickening  and  intensifying 
patriotism  without  developing  pride.  —  ./<>»/•- 
iial  of  Kiliiraiititi. 


It  is  not  by  hanging  flags  over  school 
buildings  or  saluting  flags  brought  into  the 
schoolroom  that  we  may  hope  to  teach 
patriotism.  It  is  by  developing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  individual  so  that  the  sense  of 
duty  embraces  the  whole  of  life,  and  not  a 
few  of  its  departments. —  The  (httlonk. 

Nothing  short  of  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  science  will  afford  any 
safeguard  against  the  specious  arguments 
of  selfish  politicians  whose  patriotism  means 
party  spoils,  and  whose  leadership  means 
political  corruption. — Professor  L.  W.  Parish. 

When  we  come  to  realize  and  acknowledge 
Love  as  the  universal  law  and  true  definition 
of  God,  and  as  the  vital  and  necessary  force 
in  practical  religion,  then  humanity  will 
earnestly  respond  and  be  guided  into  all 
truth.  Then  we  may  hope  for  the  dawning 
of  better  days  and  the  long  looked  for  Mil- 
lenium.—  Mint/1  (i.  Ifuxtings. 

When  the  supply  of  teachers  becomes 
greater  than  the  number  of  places  for  them, 
the  remedy  is  not  to  lower  salaries  until 
men  and  women  of  force  and  ambition  can 
no  longer  remain  in  the  profession,  but  to 
raise  the  standard  so  that  poorly  equipped 
teachers  will  be  obliged  to  come  up  higher 
before  they  can  find  employment.  The  first 
method  reduces  teaching  to  a  trade, —  its 
compensation  governed  in  the  end  by  the 
rates  of  common  day's  labor;  the  second 
elevates  it  to  a  profession  worthy  of  the 
ambition  of  the  brightest  minds. — Charles 
N.  (! refute. 
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THERE  is  a  Board  of  Ed- 

Between  the  ucation  in  this  State  whose 

Devil  and     secretary  is  a  school  man, 

n  but  whose  president  is  a 

i  n  c  ucc  p  ^c  *i  •  •  •          • 


i       •  •  •          • 

scheming,  conniving,  wire- 

pulling demagogue  of  the 
most  pronounced  type.  The  secretary  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  public  schools 
in  their  many  details  and  in  their  many- 
sided  interest;  and  he  knows  the  necessities 
and  the  hopes  of  the  people  —  his  constitu- 
ents. The  president  has  demonstrated  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  schools  and  that 
he  cares,  if  possible,  less.  However,  such 
are  his  functions  that  he  has  the  advantage 
in  his  official  capacity,  of  the  secretary. 
Such  an  advantage,  as  an  autocrat  and  other- 
wise, has  he  as  to  compel  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  board  to  go  and  come  at  his 
beck  and  nod,  to  espouse  or  oppose  as  he 
may  wish,  to  vote  for  or  against  as  he  may 
dictate.  Consequently,  the  secretary  finds 
himself  helpless.  Among  the  hopes  which 
have  assumed  shape,  and  among  his  many 
plans,  are  naturally  enough  some  which  he 
esteems  of  more  value  than  others.  That 
he  may  enjoy  the  fruition  of  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  hopes,  he  must  have  the  active 
support  of  the  majority,  i.  c.,  he  must  have 
the  support  of  the  president  and  his  minions. 
To  this  end,  he  finds  it  absolutely  necessary 
at  times  to  accord  a  tacit  support  or,  at 
least,  to  maintain  silence.  Were  he  to  do 
otherwise,  he  must  face  inevitable  punish- 
ment by  having  his  own  hopes,  however  ex- 
alted and  for  the  public  weal,  frustrated  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  has  his  choice  be- 
tween two  evils.  He  must  fail,  for  failure 
is  inevitable  in  such  case,  in  opposing  the 
wrong  on  the  one  hand  or  in  promoting  the 
right  on  the  other.  Which  shall  he,  which 
will  he  do?  Brother,  I  have  only  advice  to 
give;  yet  such  as  I  have  is  freely  given. 
Just  stand  by  your  convictions  in  every  in- 
stance; call  for  the  ayes  and  noes  and  place 
yourself  upon  record  in  common  with  the 
other  members;  and  it  may  be  well,  in  this 
connection,  to  remark  that  if  there  is  any 
statute,  whether  in  the  ler  ncripta  or  the 
lex  non  nrripta,  whether  in  the  civil  or  the 
moral  code,  requiring  the  appointee  to  vote 
according  to  the  ixpe  dint  of  the  appointer, 
I  have  yet  to  find  the  chapter  and  verse  in 
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which  it  may  be  found,  unless  perchance  it 
is  one  of  the  unspecified  perquisities  of 
office.  Brother,  vote  your  convictions ;  and 
let  the  demagogue  bear  the  blame.  You 
may  fail  to  be  rewarded  by  the  people  for 
your  constancy  where  they  are  advised  that 
you  lack  discernment?  Then  regard  your 
defeat  as  a  victory.  Better  fail  in  bravely 
opposing  the  wrong  than  barter  principle 
in  promoting  the  right.  You  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  Rome  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Nero.  But,  whether  you 
are  or  not,  when  he  snaps  his  fingers  in  your 
face  and  laughs  to  scorn  the  holy  ambition 
of  a  school-people,  let  your  disapproval  be 
stamped  with  emphasis  upon  every  page  of 
the  public  record.  I  know  that  "  the  people 
mourn  when  the  wicked  rule  "  ;  but,  in  this 
land,  the  fleece-clothed  wolf  is  blind  indeed 
if  he  refuse  to  see  the  door  ajar  and  open- 
ing outward  while  he  himself  is  served  with 
notice  of  no  uncertain  sound  to  vacate  at 
the  appointed  time.  The  people  sometimes 
allow  too  much  tampering  with  the  schools 
by  pool-selling  hucksters  who  care  neither 
for  the  swift  nor  the  strong  so  long  as  a 
political  or  financial  margin  is  secured.  Dis- 
covery is  inevitable;  and  the  punishment, 
though  sometimes  tardy,  is  certain.  Mr. 
Secretary,  "  give  yourself  no  thought  for 
the  morrow."  Swerve  not  one  inch  from 
what  you  esteem  just  and  right  for  fear  of 
grudge-wrought  defeat  of  future  hopes. 
Let  the  ax  fall ;  and  let  your  best-laid  plans 
gang  agley.  Misunderstood,  you  may  be 
sacrificed  by  a  right-desiring  people;  or, 
feared,  you  may  be  punished  for  your  temer- 
ity in  refusing  to  be  whipped  into  line.  In 
either  event,  or  in  both,  your  defeat,  though 
a  personal  wrong,  must  ultimately  result  in 
victory  for  the  right  and  the  children  of  the 
schools. 

I  AM  not  pessimistic;  the 
Professional  Vel7  opposite  is  my  dis- 
position. Neither  do  I 
like  to  scold ;  indeed,  1  pre- 
fer to  remain  silent.  No 
more  do  I  like  to  find  fault;  the  rather  let 
me,  though  not  in  adulation,  speak  in  praise. 
However,  is  it  duty  to  allow  a  glaring  evil 
to  pass  unrebuked  while  seeking  that  which 
we  would  commend?  Should  we  allow  the 
serpent  to  go  unscotched  because  we  would 
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honor  men?  By  no  means.  In  the  very 
midst  of  exultation,  we  should  ever  have 
time  to  strike  a  warning  note. 

There  are  practises  among  a  certain  class 
of  teachers  (certain  only  as  far  as  taking 
every  mean  advantage  is  concerned)  which 
should  be  so  ventilated  as  to  bring  the  same 
under  the  relentless  ban  of  a  truth-loving 
public.  Notice  a  few  of  them. 

A  teacher  went  the  other  day  into  the 
neighborhood  of  another  teacher,  inquired 
the  salary  paid,  then  sought  the  trustees 
and  filed  his  application  in  which  he  fixed 
the  desired  salary  at  ten  dollars  less  per 
month  than  the  amount  the  incumbent  was 
receiving.  Very  fortunately,  that  board  of 
trustees  was  composed  of  level-headed,  pub- 
lic-spirited men.  They  were,  also,  very 
good  students  of  human  nature,  from  which 
the  teacher  nature  does  n't  differ  very  much 
after  all.  How  did  they  estimate  that  aspir- 
ant? Rightly,  and  about  this  way: — If  the 
teacher  in  charge  is  successful,  if  she  is 
doing  her  duty  by  the  children,  and  in  con- 
sequence, by  the  community,  she  is  of  more 
value  than  would  be  another  who  would 
have  to  learn  to  know  the  children,  the 
parents,  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  with  which  the  true  teacher 
must,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  become 
identified;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
teacher  in  charge  is  not  successful,  if  she 
is  falling  short  of  her  duty,  the  new  aspir- 
ant, whose  self-estimate  is  ten  dollars  less  per 
month,  is  rertuinJy  not  the  one  to  improve 
and  raise  the  standard  of  the  school.  And 
those  trustees  were  right.  The  supplanting 
underbidder  may  teach  cold-blooded  math- 
ematics, chronological  history,  or  technical 
grammar,  but  he  can't  teach  manhood.  It 
is  n't  in  him;  and  I  speak  not  in  slang  when 
I  say  it. 

The  secretary  of  a  board  of  education,  a 
teacher,  began  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
by  constituting  himself  e:r  offirio  accountant 
for  the  public  at  large;  and  he  at  once  be- 
gan to  enter  upon  the  debit  side  the  many 
short-comings  —  sins  of  omission  and  sins 
of  commission  —  of  his  predecessor.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  teacher  under  his  super- 
vision who  did  the  same  thing  there  was 
not  the  slightest  difference,  except  it  be  in 
degree.  That  teacher  or  school  officer 
who  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  stand 
upon  the  street  corner  or  the  house-top  and 
advertise  the  delinquencies  of  his  predeces- 


sor is  to  that  extent,  at  least,  a  self-con- 
fessed failure.  He  is  neither  employed 
nor  elected  for  that  purpose.  Such  affairs 
will  adjust  themselves  without  any  uncalled- 
for  assistance  on  his  part. 

Mr.  R ,  presented  a  charge  against  a 

student.  The  student  narrowly,  escaped  re- 
buke or  suspension.  The  complainant  went 
to  the  student  and  charged  that  another 
member  of  the  faculty  had  presented  the 
complaint,  which  but  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
tests of  Mr.  R —  -  would  have  resulted  dis- 
astrously to  the  student.  At  another  time, 
a  student  was  suspended  or  expelled  and 

with  Mr.  R 's  vote,  whereupon  he  went 

to  that  student  and  assured  him  that  he  had 
striven  faithfully,  though  in  vain,  to  pre- 
vent the  action.  In  short,  such  were  his 
representations  to  the  students  and  their 
friends  that  they  came  to  regard  him  as 
the  on i'  who,  at  all  hazard  and  at  all  times, 
would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
or  befriend  the  aspiring.  Such  an  individ- 
ual may  think  that  he  walks  upright  in  the 
form  of  a  man  and  in  the  guise  of  a  true 
teacher;  but  unconsciously  he  leaves  a  slimy 
path  whose  stench  is  so  offensive  to  honest 
decency  as  to  result  in  his  ultimate  and  well 
merited  confusion.  Of  such,  let  the  true 
teacher  beware.  You  don't  dare  to  kick 
him  lest  he  spit  upon  you  and  you  be  in 
duty  bound  to  bury  your  clothes  for  purifi- 
cation. 

If  we  would  raise  the  standard  of  the 
teacher;  if  we  would  establish  our  profes- 
sion in  such  manner  as  to  bespeak  the  ad- 
miration of  all  men,  let  every  teacher  be 
first  true  to  himself  that  he  may  be  true  to 
others,  then  let  him  refuse  to  underbid,  to 
ask  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  favor- 
able exclusively  to  his  cadidacy,  or  to  speak 
in  other  than  fraternal  and  truthful  manner 
of  other  members  of  the  profession.  Then 
will  he  "  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  pro- 
fession wherewith  he  is  called." 


The 
Prize 
Story 


TEACHERS  and  scholars 
have  sent  in  so  many  sto- 
ries in  the  OVERLAND'S 
prize  competition  that  it 
will  hardly  be  possible  to 
make  choice  in  time  to 
publish  the  best  story  in  the  October 
number.  Possibly  the  decision  may  be  an- 
nounced, but  even  that  depends  on  the  mail 
bags  of  these  last  August  days. 


GENERAL 


ENGLISH    IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 
BY  L.  MAY  MCLEAN 


THE  spirit  of  our  time  is  practical,  and  it 
is  persistent  in  asking,  and  right  in  de- 
manding, of  its  educators  something  of  value. 
With  the  questions:  What  can  it  do?  Does 
it  pay?  it  confronts  every  proposition  of 
those  who  attempt  to  do  its  thinking,  or  to 
establish  canons  of  education.  Methods  of 
education  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times;  they  must  be  tried  by  the 
standard  it  sets  up;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  do,  or  do  not,  fulfil  its  demands  will 
they  show  their  fitness  or  unfitness,  hold 
their  own,  or  be  superseded  by  others.  This 
is  as  true  in  the  domain  of  language  as  in 
that  of  mathematics,  in  the  department  of 
literature  as  in  that  of  mechanics. 

Is  the  study  of  English  of  practical  value? 
Does  it  pay?  Does  it  pay  for  the  pupil  who 
goes  no  farther  than  the  High  School,  or 
the  grammar  school  ?  Are  we  safe  in  mak- 
ing it  as  strong  a  subject  as  is  possible, 
confident  that  this  much,  at  least,  will  pay? 
Or  must  we,  out  of  consideration  for  those 
whose  education  stops  here,  touch  it  gin- 
gerly, jealously  guarding  our  arithmetic  and 
geography?  If  the  degree  to  which  a  thing 
pays,  or,  in  other  words,  is  profitable,  is  to 
be  reckoned  in  money  value,  perhaps  we 
could  not  justify  the  claim  of  this  study  to 
prominence.  Surely  if  we  were  able  to 
prove  absolutely  that  it  would  result  in  ten 
per  cent  in  money  more  to  the  pupil  in  after 
life,  one  who  respected  and  loved  the  sub- 
ject would  hardly  plead  for  it  on  these 
grounds.  It  may  not  mean  the  slightest 
apparent  material  advantage.  But  its  edu- 
cational value  is  unsurpassed.  When  we 
look  upon  man  as  other  than  a  money  mak- 
ing machine,  —  when  we  look  upon  him  as 
man,  we  recognize  the  practical  value  to  his 
nature,  to  his  life,  of  a  training  that  makes 
him  intelligent  in  his  use  of  language,  puri- 
fies his  taste,  develops  his  power  of  clear, 
concentrated,  incisive,  and  logical  thinking, 
quickens  his  sympathies,  and  that  gives  him 
the  Open,  Sesame,  to  the  great  treasure 
house  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  mighty 
dead  and  living. 

Orderly,  uniform,  and  progressive  devel- 
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opment  of  power  being  the  first  aim,  the 
importance  is  manifest  of  a  cordial  and  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  between  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  in  gen- 
eral plan  of  work,  so  that  they  may  rather 
overlap,  than  fall  short  of  meeting. 

The  grammar  schools  must  first  give  mas- 
tery of  the  formal  part  of  language  for  a 
study  into  the  essence  of  literature.  A 
pupil,  on  entering  the  High  School,  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  English  grammar,  its  parts  of  speech,  its 
inflections,  and  classifications;  and  ability  to 
analyze  intelligently  any  sentence  contain- 
ing no  difficult  idioms. 

These  requirements  are  easily  within 
reach  of  the  grammar  school.  They  mark 
out  a  field  as  important  to  the  pupil  who  goes 
no  farther  as  to  the  one  who  is  to  go  to  col- 
lege. This  study  is  pre-eminently  educating, 
for  it  properly  demands  clear,  logical  think- 
ing in  each  individual.  And  these  require- 
ments mark  out  a  portion  of  a  subject  that 
is  intensely  interesting,  because  it  is  the 
study  of  a  living  thing,  analyzed  in  its  liv- 
ing state,  —  a  study  which,  if  we  choose, 
may  be  made  to  rest  against  the  background 
of  the  study  of  literature,  —  letting  the 
quickening  and  inspiring  genius  of  a  master 
poet  breathe  through  and  permeate  every 
part  of  the  grammatical  work. 

Too  often  the  study  of  grammar  is  made 
a  lifeless  thing.  Clear  thinking  and  discov- 
ery are  displaced  by  irksome  memory  work 
of  definitions  and  of  grammatical  forms. 
Too  often  the  study  of  grammar  is  divorced 
from  the  study  of  literature,  both  in  theory 
and  practise. 

This  divorce  is  unnatural.  Rigid  adher- 
ence to  a  text-book  is  the  wedge  that  has 
forced  them  apart,  until  we  all,  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  come  to  look  upon  them  as, 
by  nature,  divorced.  The  divorce  is  unne- 
cessary. Each  pupil  can  discover  and  de- 
duce the  most  of  what  he  has  to  learn  of 
grammar  in  the  grammar  schools  from  the 
literature  which  he  there  studies,  if  he  is 
properly  directed.  But  he  is  not  left  to  do 
this.  He  must  first  learn  all  out  of  a  text- 
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book;  and  the  text-book  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  first-hand,  fresh,  original  work  of  dis- 
covery and  deduction. 

Let  us  stop  teaching,  and  get  the  pupil 
to  thinking  for  himself.  We  do  not  any 
more  shut  him  up  between  two  book  covers 
to  read  about  the  trees.  We  take  him  out 
and  let  him  make  his  own  investigations. 
We  do  not  make  him  learn  of  literature  by 
putting  in  his  hands,  after  the  old-fashioned 
method,  a  prosy  history  and  criticism  of 
literary  productions.  We  are  getting  to 
realize  that  this  is  not  educating  in  the 
true  sense  at  all,  that  man's  soul  is  not 
what  the  Finnish  language  gives  it, — a  great 
stomach  to  be  crammed;  that  it  is  not  our 
function  to  do  what  Sentimental  Tommy's 
teacher  prescribed, —  ''  Cram  with  learning 
till  there  's  no  room  left  for  another  spoon- 
ful." We  have  come  to  conform  our 
methods  rather  to  the  needs  of  the  stub- 
born young  genius  like  Tommy  himself  who, 
as  poor  Cathro  bemoans,  "will  dig"  whatever 
knowledge  he  acquires  "out  of  himself"; 
and  we  have  come  to  realize  that  for  the 
passive  one  who  will  hold  still  to  be  stuffed, 
as  well  as  for  the  other,  the  right  method 
is  that  which  digs  all  out  of  the  boy. 

A  text-book  in  grammar  should  be  used 
as  a  book  of  reference;  but  in  so  far  as 
possible  connect  work  in  grammar  with  the 
text  in  literature.  Never  merge  them,  nor 
have  the  study  of  the  two  come  at  the  same 
time.  But  let  lines  that  have  been  studied 
from  a  literary  standpoint  serve  as  a  basis 
for  grammatical  study. 

Take,  for  example,  the  lines, — 

Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnolia 

blossoms, 
And  with  the  heat  of  noon;   and  numberless  sylvan 

islands 
Fragrant   and   thickly    embowered  with    blossoming 

hedges  of  roses, 

Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along,  invited  to 
.    slumber. 

— Evangeline,  11  811-114. 

How  many  distinct  ideas  are  given  here? 
Write  each  down.  Then  compare  with  re- 
gard to  two  things: — 

(1.)  Force,  or  prominence,  of  each  idea 
as  you  bring  your  expression  of  it  side  by 
side  with  the  original  lines,  as  "  The  islands 
were  numberless  "  and  "numberless  islands," 
"  The  hedges  were  roses,"  and  "  hedges  of 
roses." 


(2.)  Relation  of  ideas  established  in 
your  restatement  and  the  original.  This 
unfolds  into  a  great  deal.  It  shows  that  a 
distinct  statement  for  each  idea  establishes 
no  relation  of  subordination,  but  establishes 
equality,  or  co-ordination.  It  shows  the 
need  for  variety  of  structnre  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  our  language  to  reflect  co- 
ordination and  subordination  and  the  de- 
grees of  subordination  that  exist  between 
the  ideas  to  be  expressed.  And  these  lines 
of  the  poet  show  us  how  it  may  be  done. 
What  ideas  has  he  made  most  prominent? 
Are  they  alike  in  prominence?  What  ones 
does  he  make  the  least  prominent?  What 
are  the  degrees  of  subordination  between 
these  two  extremes?  Compare  the  make- 
up of  the  expression,  in  each  degree,  find- 
ing the  parts  of  speech  entering  into  it. 

Is  there  harmony  or  contrast  between  the 
ideas  of  the  faint  air,  and  the  inviting  to 
slumber?  How  is  this  harmony  expressed? 
—  or,  what  word  unites  these  two  state- 
ments? Compare  this  connecting  word 
"  and,"  with  the  word  "  of,"  that  connects 
"blossoms"  and  "breath."  What  differ- 
ence do  you  note  in  their  character?  Make 
a  definition  of  the  class  of  words  of  which 
these  are  typical  being  able  to  justify,  by 
reference  to  the  words,  as  used,  every 
feature  that  your  definition  gives  them. 

Never  lead  the  pupil  to  look  upon  form 
as  apart  from  thought,  but  always  as  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  as  reflecting  thought;  and 
never  let  the  relations  of  form  be  looked 
upon  as  apart  from  the  relations  of  thought, 
but  always  as  dominated  and  determined  by 
thought.  Never  require  a  pupil  to  give  an 
original  example  of  a  sentence  with,  for 
example,  a  specific  number  of  independent 
and  dependent  clauses,  and  of  infinitive  and 
participial  phrases  and  simple  word  modi- 
fiers, an  exercise  which  exalts  form  to  a  place 
not  its  own.  Give  him,  on  the  contrary,  a 
few  distinct,  but  related  ideas,  requiring 
that  he  make  of  them  one  sentence,  sinking 
into  proper  degree  of  subordination  in  form, 
the  expression  of  those  ideas  which  are 
subordinate,  and  giving  conspicuousness  in 
construction  to  those  that  are,  in  their 
nature,  important. 

In  this  way  the  pupil  comes  to  depend 
upon  analysis  of  sentence  structure  as 
an  aid  in  getting  at  the  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence. 


[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 


A  MISCONCEPTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BY  F.  H.  CLARK 

TEACHER    IN    THE   LOWELL   HIGH    SCHOOL,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


THE  facts  of  the  revolt  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America  are  plain.  They  are 
recorded  with  the  greatest  fulness  in  acts 
of  the  British  Parliament,  in  resolves  of 
American  congresses  and  legislatures,  and 
in  orations  and  memoirs  of  contemporaries, 
-  to  say  nothing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. A  study  of  this  material  shows 
that  the  American  patriots  everywhere  re- 
garded their  cause  as  a  ilefensire  one,  and 
all  their  acts  even  to  independence  justified 
as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  "  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  immunities,  of  free 
and  natural-born  subjects,  within  the  realm 
of  England."  Such  rights  and  liberties  they 
claimed  that  they,  and  their  ancestors  be- 
fore them  from  the  earliest  settlement, 
had  enjoyed;  and  such  rights  and  liberties 
it  was  that  the  legislation  of  the  British 
Parliament  after  1763  and  the  administra- 
tion of  George  III.  infringed.  Hence  the 
resistance  of  the  colonies,  and  finally  inde- 
pendence after  the  king  himself  had  made 
war. 

It  might  be  expected  that  all  Americans 
would  know  this  period  of  their  history,  at 
least  on  the  American  side,  and  appreciate 
it  fully.  But  somehow  there  has  come  a 
strange  misconception  of  the  whole  move- 
ment, which  bids  fair  to  obliterate  in  the 
common  mind  all  true  understanding  of  our 
national  beginning.  The  following  notion 
has  been  found  generally  prevalent  among 
high  school  pupils  in  San  Francisco,  derived 
from  their  earlier  training  in  United  States 
history.  No  doubt  the  state  of  mind  of 
these  pupils  is  typical  of  young  people  all 
over  the  country,  conditions  of  instruction 
in  this  field  being  similar. 

Ask  the  question,  "What  did  the  Amer- 
icans fight  for?"  and  the  answer  comes, 
"  They  fought  to  gain  independence  of  Eng- 
lish rule." 

"Why  did  they  desire  independence?" 

"  They  were  being  taxed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented, and  when  they  asked  to  be  allowed 
representation,  it  was  refused;  and  inde- 
pendence was  sought  as  the  alternative." 

oc 


"  Then  if  representation  at  Westminister 
had  been  granted,  the  colonists  would  have 
been  satisfied  ? " 

''  Yes!  certainly." 

Thus  has  been  found  over  and  over  again 
in  the  minds  of  fairly  intelligent  pupils  the 
fixed  idea  that  the  Americans  desired  re- 
presentation at  Westminster  and  fought 
the  war  because  the  English  would  not  give 
it  to  them.  In  this  way  the  true  character 
of  the  American  revolution  is  belied;  its 
real  spirit  is  obscured.  The  American 
cause  is  transformed  from  the  defensive  to 
the  aggressive.  Instead  of  being  an  agita- 
tion in  defense  of  home  and  country,  of  in- 
stitutions long  cherished  and  liberties  an- 
ciently enjoyed,  by  this  strange  perversion 
of  history  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers  are 
belittled  to  the  measure  of  peevish  rebels 
seeking  to  spoil  what  they  have  failed  to 
control.  It  is  not  claimed  that  seventeen- 
year-old  boys  push  their  thought  to  this 
extreme;  but  the  great  trouble  is  that  here 
at  the  beginning  of  their  conscious  entrance 
into  the  national  life,  they  have  an  utterly 
perverted  notion  of  the  nation's  origin. 
The  seriousness  of  this  matter  is  not  simply 
in  regard  to  historic  truth,  although  here 
is  seriousness  enough.  Far  greater  evil 
there  is  in  the  influence,  thus  engendered, 
toward  disrespect  for  law  and  authority. 

One  is  curious  to  learn  how  this  wide- 
spread error  has  arisen.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  ignorance,  -ignorance  of  the 
great  works  of  history,  the  writings  of  con- 
temporaries and  of  the  great  masters  building 
upon  them.  Even  the  teachers  in  our  schools 
generally  get  their  ideas  from  the  meager 
accounts  of  school  books.  The  misleading 
character  of  much  of  this  writing  is  shown 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  very  popu- 
lar school  book  once  very  widely  used  in 
California. 


Tne  ilirti  t  cause  [of  the  Revolution]  was  an  attempt 
to  tax  the  colonies  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  recent  war.  As  the  colonists  -t'frt  not  rtprt- 
s fin 'mi  in  r<irliainent  they  resisted  this  measure,  de- 
claring that  'I'axatioii  without  Ke presentation  />• 
Tyranny. 
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The  trouble  with  this  is  not  in  what  is 
said,  but  in  what  is  left  unsaid.  There  is  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  representative  in- 
stitutions already  maintained  in  every  col- 
ony, the  very  existence  of  which  was  threat- 
ened by  the  act  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
So  little  acquaintance  have  the  pupils 
with  the  actual  life  of  the  colonies  that 
they  know  nothing  of  colonial  legislatures, 
or  at  any  rate  they  do  not  think  of  them, 
and  so  they  make  the  following  inference, 
"Of  course  it  was  right  for  the  Americans 
to  contribute  to  expenses  incurred  in  their 
own  defense  and  so  they  must  have  wished 
to  be  represented  in  Parliament." 

This  thought  fits  in  at  once  with  our 
universal  democratic  prepossessions  in  favor 
of  a  share  in  government  wherever  there  is 
one,  and  thus  the  theory  set  forth  above  is 
born  and  developed.  How  much  better  the 
method  of  some  more  recent  books,  to  bring 
the  pupil  at  once  to  the  words  of  Patrick 
Henry  in  the  Virginia  Assembly:  — 

Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  them- 
stlves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  repre- 
sent them  ...  is  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  British  freedom.  .  .  . 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony 
have  the  only  and  sole  exclusive  right  and  power  to 
lay  taxes  .  .  .  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  col- 
ony. .  .  . 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  establish 
that  the  American  patriots  regarded  their 
institutions  of  self-government,  maintained 
throughout  English  America  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  the  safeguards  of  liberty;  that  they 
were  entitled  to  liberty  as  English  subjects 
and  by  natural  right;  that  whatever  laws  or 
governmental  acts  invaded  these  institutions, 
destroyed  their  liberty  and  made  them  slaves ; 
and  that  all  their  acts,  including  independ- 
ence, were  regarded  as  in  defense  of  self- 
government  and  liberty  already  enjoyed. 
No  investigation  is  here  made  of  the  eco- 
nomic relations  of  England  and  America, 
nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  present  the  pre- 
vailing British  view  of  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment to  control  colonies  as  dependencies  of 
a  British  Empire.  It  is  attempted  solely  to 
present  the  views  of  American  patriots  by 
citations  from  their  utterances  in  a  wide 
range  of  instances. 

From  the  "  Resolves  of  the  Convention  of 
the  English  Colonies  at  New  York,  October 
19, 1765," —  the  stamp-act  Congress  —  com- 


posed of  delegates  |from  nine  colonies:  — 

The  members  of  this  Congress,  sincerely  devoted, 
with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  affection  and  duty,  to 
his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  inviolably  at- 
tached to  the  present  happy  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  with  minds  deeply  impressed 
by  a  sense  of  the  present  and  impending  misfortunes 
of  the  British  colonies  on  this  continent;  having  con- 
sidered as  maturely  as  time  will  permit,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  said  colonies,  esteem  it  our  indispensa- 
ble duty  to  make  the  following  declarations  of  our 
humble  opinion  respecting  the  most  essential  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  colonists  and  of  the  grievances  under 
which  they  labor  by  reason  of  the  several  late  acts  of 
Parliament:  — 

1.  That  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  these  colonies, 
owe  the  same  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  born  within  the  realm; 
and  all  due  subordination  to  that  august  body,  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain. 

2.  That  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects,  in  these  colo- 
nies, are  entitled  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  natural- born  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain. 

3.  That  it  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom 
of  a  people,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  Englishmen, 
that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on  them  but  with  their  own 
consent,  given  personally,  or  by  their  representatives. 

4.  That  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  not,  and 
from  their  local  circumstances  cannot  be,  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people  of 
these  colonies,  are  persons  chosen  therein  by  them- 
selves; and  that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or  can  be 
constitutionally  imposed  on  them,  but  by  their  respec- 
tive legislatures. 

6.  That  all  supplies  to  the  crown  being  the  free 
gifts  of  the  people,  it  is  unreasonable  and  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  to  his 
Majesty,  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

8.  That  the  late  act  of  Parliament  entitled,  "  An 
act  for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties, 
and  other  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America,  etc.,"  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  colonies,  and  the  said  act,  and  several 
other  acts,  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  have  a  manifest 
tendency  to  subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
colonists.  .  .  .  —  Preston.  Documents  Illustra- 
tive of  American  History. 

From  an  oration  by  Joseph  Warren,  de- 
livered at  Boston,  March  5,  1772:  — 

Public  happiness  defends  on  a  virtuous  and  un- 
shaken attachment  to  a  free  constitution. 

It  was  this  attachment  to  a  constitution,  founded 
on  free  and  benevolent  principles,  which  inspired  the 
first  settlers  of  this  country  —  they  saw  with  grief  the 
daring  outrages  committed  on  the  free  constitution  of 
their  native  land,  —  they  knew  nothing  but  a  civil  war 
could  at  that  time  restore  its  pristine  purity.  So  hard 
was  it  to  resolve  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  brethren,  that  they  chose  rather  to  quit  their 
fair  possessions  and  seek  another  habitation  in  a  dis- 
tant clime.  When  they  came  to  this  new  world,  which 
they  fairly  purchased  of  the  Indian  natives,  the  only 
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rightful  proprietors,  they  cultivated  the  then  barren 
soil,  by  their  incessant  labor,  and  defended  their  dear- 
bought  possessions  with  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  bravery  of  the  here. 

After  various  struggles,  which,  during  the  tyrannic- 
reigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  were  constantly  kept  up 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  liberty  and  slavery, 
the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  this  colony 
was  settled  in  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  by  a  compact,  the  conditions  of  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  charter,  by  which  all  the  liberties  and  im- 
munities of  British  subjects,  were  confided  to  this 
province,  as  fully  and  as  absolutely  as  they  possibly 
could  be  by  any  human  instrument  which  can  be  de- 
vised. And  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  the  greatest 
and  most  important  right  of  a  British  subject  is,  that 
kt  skall  bt  governed  by  no  lauii  but  those  to  which 
//(',  either  in  person  or  by  his  representatives,  hath 
^iren  his  consent;  and  this  I  will  venture  to  assert,  is 
the  great  basis  of  British  freedom;  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  constitution;  and  whenever  this  is  lost,  the 
constitution  must  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 

And  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  fig- 
ure of  rhetoric,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  can 
be  called  free  subjects,  when  they  are  obliged  to  obey 
implicitly  such  laws  as  are  made  for  them  by  men 
three  thousand  miles  off,  whom  they  know  not,  and 
whom  they  never  empowered  to  act  for  them,  or  how 
they  can  be  said  to  have  property,  when  a  body  of  men 
over  whom  they  have  not  the  least  control,  and  who 
are  not  in  any  way  accountable  to  them,  shall  oblige 
them  to  deliver  up  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
stance without  even  asking  I  heir  consent:  and  yet 
whoever  pretends  that  the  late  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  for  taxing  America  ought  to  be  binding 
upon  us,  must  admit  at  once  that  we  are  absolute 
slaves,  and  have  no  property  of  our  own :  or  else  that 
we  may  be  freemen,  and  at  the  same  time  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  obeying  the  arbitrary  commands  of  those 
over  whom  we  have  no  control  or  influence,  and  that 
we  may  have  property  of  our  own  which  is  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  another.  Such  grave  absurdities,  I 
believe  will  not  be  relished  in  this  enlightened  age. — 
.ViifS,  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Ke-'olution,  p. 
21-22. 

From  the  testimony  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
before  English  House  of  Commons  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  in  regard  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  February,  1796:— 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  assemblies  have  a  right  to 
levy  money  on  the  subject  there,  to  grant  to  the 

:     I    Oil'!!? 

A.     I  certainly  think  so,  they  have  always  done  it. 

Q.  Are  they  acquainted  with  the  declaration  of 
rights?  And  do  they  know  that,  by  that  statute,  money 
is  not  to  be  raised  on  the  subject  but  by  consent  of 
Parliament? 

A.     They  are  well  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  How  then  can  they  think  that  they  have  a 
right  to  levy  money  for  the  crown,  or  for  any  other 
than  local  purposes? 

A.  They  understand  that  clause  to  relate  to  sub- 
jects only  within  the  realm;  that  no  money  can  be 
levied  on  them  for  the  crown,  but  by  consent  of  Par- 
liament, j ''he  (olonies  are  not  supposed  to  be  within 
the  realm;  they  have  assemblies  of  their  own, 
which  are  their  parliaments,- --  and  they  are,  in  that 


respect,  in  the  same  situation  with  Ireland.  When 
money  is  to  be  raised  for  the  crown  upon  the  subject 
in  Ireland,  or  in  the  colonies,  the  consent  is  given  in 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  or  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
colonies.  They  think  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  properly  give  that  consent,  till  it  has  repre- 
sentatives from  America;  for  the  petition  of  right  ex- 
pressly says,  it  is  to  be  by  common  consent  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  the  people  of  America  have  no  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament,  to  make  a  part  of  that  common 
consent. —  Franklin's  tt'orks.  Vol.  I.,  p.  212. 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  Franklin  here 
refers  to  American  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment only  as  a  possibility  and  not  as  an  ob- 
ject desired. 

From  the  Resolves  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, of  Virginia,  passed  May  16th,1769: — 

Resolved,  \emine  contraiiiccntc.  That  the  sole 
right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  this, 
his  Majesty's  colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia,  is  now, 
and  hath  been,  legally  and  constitutionally  vested  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  lawfully  convened,  according 
to  the  ancient  and  established  practise,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  council,  and  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  or  his  Governor  for  the  time  being. — 
Channing.  History  of  United  States,  .-///. 

From  instructions  by  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature to  delegates  in  Congress,  1774: — 

And  that  they  [the  delegates]  may  be  the  better 
informed  of  our  own  sentiments,  touching  the  conduct 
we  wish  them  to  observe  on  this  important  occasion, 
we  desire  they  will  express,  in  the  first  place,  our  faith 
and  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  King  George  the 
Third,  our  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign:  and  that  we 
are  determined  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  support 
him  in  the  legal  exercise  of  his  just  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives; and  however  misrepresented,  we  sincerely 
approve  of  a  constitutional  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  and  wish  most  ardently  a  return  of  that  inter- 
course of  affection  and  commercial  connection  that 
formerly  united  both  countries,  which  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  a  removal  of  those  causes  of  discontent 
which  have  of  late  unhappily  divided  us. 

It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  but  that  British  subjects 
in  America,  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  their  fellow  subjects  possess  in  Britain;  and 
therefore,  that  the  power  assumed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament to  bind  America  by  their  statutes,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  is  unconstitutional,  and  the  source  of  these 
unhappy  differences. 

The  end  of  the  government  would  be  defeated  by 
the  British  Parliament  exercising  a  power  over  the 
lives,  the  property,  and  the  liberty,  of  the  American 
subjects,  who  are  not,  and  from  their  local  circum- 
stances cannot  be,  there  represehted.  Of  this  nature 
we  consider  the  several  acts  of  Parliament  for  raising 
a  revenue  in  America,  for  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  for  seizing  American  sub- 
jects and  transporting  them  to  Britain  to  be  tried  for 
crimes  committed  in  America,  and  the  several  late 
oppressive  acts  respecting  the  town  of  Boston  and  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  American  colonies 
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possessing  their  assemblies  with  the  sole  right  of  di- 
recting their  internal  polity,  it  is  absolutely  destruc- 
tive of  the  end  of  their  institution  that  their  legisla- 
tion should  be  suspended,  or  prevented,  by  hasty  dis- 
solutions, from  exercising  their  legislative  power. — 
AY/V.*'.  Principles  and  Acts  of  I  lit'  A\i't>/iition. 

From  the  speech  of  John  Rutlege,  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  April 
11,  1776. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  entreat  that  you  will, 
in  your  several  parishes  and  districts,  use  your  influ- 
ence and  authority  to  keep  the  peace  and  good  order, 
and  procure  strict  observance  of,  and  ready  obedience 
to  the  law.  If  any  persons  therein  are  still  strangers 
to  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  you  will  explain  it  to  them 
fully,  and  teach  them,  if  they  are  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  know  their  inherent  rights.  Prove  to  them  that 
the  privileges  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage, 
acquainted  with  the  parties  and  witnesses;  of  being 
taxed  only  with  their  own  consent,  given  by  their  re- 
presentatives, freely  chosen  by,  and  sharing  the  bur- 
then equally  with  themselves,  not  for  the  aggrandizing 
a  rapacious  minister  and  his  dependent  favorites,  and 
for  corrupting  the  people,  and  subverting  their  lib- 
erties, but  for  such  wise  and  salutary  purposes,  as 
they  themselves  approve;  and  of  having  their  internal 
polity  regulated  only  by  laws  consented  to  by  com- 
petent judges  of  what  is  best  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tion and  circumstances,  equally  bound  too  by  those 
laws,  are  inestimable,  and  derived  from  that  constitu- 
tion, which  is  the  birth-right  of  the  poorest  man,  and 
the  best  inheritance  of  the  most  wealthy.  Relate  to 
them  the  various,  unjust,  and  cruel  statutes,  which 
the  British  Parliament,  claiming  a  right  to  make  laws 
for  binding  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever,  have  en- 
acted; and  the  many  sanguinary  measures  which  have 
been,  and  are  daily  pursued  and  threatened,  to  wrest 
from  them  those  invaluable  benefits,  and  to  enforce 
such  an  unlimited  and  destructive  claim. —  \i/cs. 
I'i  inciples  and  Acts  of  the  Resolution. 

Also  Chief  Justice  Drayton  of  South  Car- 
olina, in  delivering  a  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  used  the  following  language  April  23, 
1776:- 

The  catalogue  of  our  oppressions,  continental  and 
local,  is  enormous.  Of  such  oppressions,  I  will  men- 
ton  only  some  of  the  most  weighty. 

Under  code  of  law,  the  King  'and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  have  made  the  most  arbitrary  attempts 
to  enslave  America: 

By  claiming  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies  "in  all 
cases  whatsoever  "  ; 

By  laying  duties  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure 
upon  all  the  colonies; 

By  suspending  the  legislature  of  New  York;  etc. — 
Niles.  Principles  ami  Acts  of  the  Resolution. 

From  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1774:— 

Whereupon  the  deputies  so  appointed  being  now  as- 
sembled, in  a  full  and  free  representation  of  these  col- 
onies, taking  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  the 


best  means  of  attaining  the  ends  aforesaid,  do,  in  the 
first  place,  as  Englishmen,  their  ancestors,  in  like  cases 
have  usually  done,  for  effecting  and  vindicating  their 
rights  and  liberties,  Declare, — 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  constitution,  and  the  several  char- 
ters or  compacts,  have  the  following  Rights:  — 

Resolved,  N.  c.  D.  1 .  That  they  are  entitled  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  that  they  have  never 
ceded  to  any  sovereign  power  whatever,  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  either  without  their  consent. 

Kesol-'cd,  N.  c.  D.  2.  That  our  ancestors,  who  first 
settled  these  colonies,  were  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration from  the  mother  country,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  immunities,  of  full  and  natural- 
born  subjects,  within  the  realm  of  England. 

Resolred,  N.  c.  D.  3.  That  by  such  emigration, 
they  by  no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost,  any 
of  those  rights,  but  that  they  were,  and  their  descend- 
ants now  are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  all  such  of  them,  as  their  local  and  other  circum- 
stances enable  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy. 

Resolved,  4.  That  the  foundation  of  English  lib- 
erty, and  of  all  free  government,  is  a  right  in  the 
people  to  participate  in  their  legislative  council;  and 
as  the  English  colonists  are  not  represented,  and  from 
their  local  and  other  circumstances,  cannot  properly  be, 
in  the  British  Parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  and 
exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several  provin- 
cial legislatures,  where  their  right  of  representation 
can  alone  be  preserved,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  in- 
ternal polity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of  their 
sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  has  been  heretofore  used 
and  accustomed. — /'res/on.  Documents  Illustrative 
oj  American  History. 

Throughout  the  period  of  agitation  pre- 
vious to  independence,  the  Americans  pro- 
fessed themselves  loyal  subjects  of  King 
George,  placing  the  blame  of  the  objection- 
able acts  of  government  upon  his  ministers. 
When  at  last  they  had  resolved  upon  inde- 
pendence and  they  felt  the  necessity  of  jus- 
tifying their  action  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  convenient  fiction  as  to  responsibility  at 
once  was  brushed  away.  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  indictment  of  mis- 
government  is  drawn  against  the  King  alone, 
because  to  him  alone  have  the  Americans 
acknowledged  that  submission  was  due.  Yet 
even  in  this  recital  of  the  King's  misdeeds, 
the  same  attitude  of  defense  of  American 
representative  assemblies  is  maintained. 
From  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  — 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowl- 
edged by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  Acts  of 
pretended  Legislation:  — 

For  quartering  large  bodies  and  armed  troops 
among  us;  .  .  . 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent;    .    .    . 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of 
our  governments; 
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For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

Thus  from  a  wide  range  of  citations  drawn 
from  every  locality  and  covering  the  whole 
period  of  agitation,  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  patriots  is  set  forth.  Everywhere  the 
idea  is  the  same,  —  that  the  representation 
which  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Americans  de- 
fends is  the  representation  in  American  legis- 
latures established  since  the  foundation  of 
the  colonies.  Representation  in  the  British 
Parliament  is  mentioned  only  to  point  out 
its  absence  and  to  show  its  impracticability. 
Nowhere  is  any  evidence  found  to  show  that 
it  was  even  dreamed  of  as  feasible  or  desir- 
able. 

Within  a  year  our  country  has  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  the  persistent  vigor  of  our 
national  prejudice  against  the  English,  and 
attention  has  been  publicly  called  to  the 
probable  fact  that  this  prejudice  is  kept  alive 
through  the  misrepresentations  fostered  in 


the  history-teaching  of  our  schools.  What 
better  reform  can  be  made  than  that  we 
turn  to  the  patriots  themselves  for  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  fought?  Will  it  not 
be  the  most  valuable  lesson  for  us  to  observe 
their  frank  and  unqualified  acknowledgment 
that  those  principles  were  not  their  pecul- 
iar discovery,  but  the  principles  of  English- 
men throughout  the  history  of  English  free- 
dom? In  thus  recognizing  its  historic 
ancestry  American  liberty  will  find  itself 
exalted. 

To  show  that  the  principles  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  also  the  principles  of  some  Eng- 
lishmen at  the  time,  one  need  only  call  up 
the  famous  words  of  the  great  Chatham  on 
the  declaratory  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords: — 

Nor,  my  lord,  is  the  doctrine  new;  it  is  as  old  as 
the  constitution;  it  grew  up  with  it,  it  is  its  chief 
support;  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparably 
united:  God  hath  joined  them,  no  British  Parliament 
can  separate  them;  to  endeavor  to  do  it  is  to  stab  our 
very  vitals. 


SUPERINTENDENT  J.  M.  GREENWOOD 


Elected  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  at 
Milwaukee,  for  1897-'98 


INSTITUTES  (Continued) 


SANTA   CLARA 

As  has  been  done  elsewhere  for  a  number 
of  years,  Superintendent  Chipman  called  his 
institute  for  a  joint  session  with  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Association  for  the 
present  school  year. 

SANTA   CRUZ 

Having  invited  Doctor  Elmer  E.  Brown  of 
the  State  University,  Professors  Hudson  and 
Lathrop  of  Stanford,  J.  W.  Erwin,  Esq.  of 
San  Francisco,  Editor  Harr  Wagner,  and  A. 
B.  Coffey  to  assist  him  in  his  work,  Super- 
intendent Linscott  called  his  teachers  to- 
gether during  the  week  beginning  October 
5th.     The  forenoons  were  devoted  to  sec- 
tion work  and  the  afternoons  to  general 
session  work.     While  other  subjects  were 
not  neglected,  the  predominant  feature  of 
the  sessions  was  the  stress  laid  upon  the 
subject  of  language  in  all  of  its  phases. 
Next  to  this,  was  the  report  of  the  Central 
Committee   which   had  been  appointed  by 
the  superintendent    "to   prepare    reports 
upon  the  several  lines  of  work  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  Education."    This  report  was 
the  summing  up  of  several  reports  prepared 
by  as  many  committees  upon  different  lines 
all   of  which  committees  submitted  their 
several  reports  to  the  Central  Committee. 
This  general  report  was  subsequently  printed 
for  distribution  among  and  study  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county.     Evening  lectures 
were  delivered  by  Professor  Hudson,  Mr. 
Erwin,  and  A.  B.  Coffey. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  sessions 
were  marked  by  enthusiasm,  energy,  and 
system.  In  the  Santa  Cruz  dialect,  Linscott 
is  synonymous  with  each  of  the  aforesaid 
adjectives. 

SHASTA 

With  Superintendent  T.  H.  Kirk  of  San 
Bernardino  as  conductor,  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor Earl  Barnes,  who,  as  he  expresses  it, 
is  ever  animated  by  "  a  wild  desire  to  speak 
on  this  subject,"  the  superintendent,  Mrs. 
Dittmar,  convened  her  institute  for  a  three 
days  session  beginning  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  teachers  of  Shasta  have  for  two 
years  been  following  a  systematic  study  of 
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the  psychological  and  pedagogical  questions 
as  adapted  to  and  peculiar  to  the  class-work 
and  the  common  everyday  sort  of  boy.  This 
work  began  after  Doctor  Bailey's  work  in 
the  county  in  the  Institute  of  February  '95. 
And,  as  it  was  directly  in  line  with  the  work 
being  done  by  the  two  conductors  in  their 
own  researches,  the  discussions  naturally 
followed  that  trend  throughout.  Evening 
lectures  were  delivered  by  the  conductors. 

SOLANO 

Professor  Moses  of  the  State  University, 
Professor  Griggs,  of  Stanford,  Miss  Allie 
M.  Felker,  of  San  Jose  Normal,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  M.  Ball,  Superintendent  of  Drawing 
in  the  San  Francisco  Department,  and  W. 
H.  V.  Raymond,  Editor  of  the  State  Series 
of  Text-books,  were  called  by  Superintend- 
ent Sanborn,  to  assist  him  with  his  work  at 
Dixon  on  the  6th  of  October.     The  weather 
was  warm,  but  the  teachers  were  there  to 
make  the  most  of  it;    and  acting  upon  the 
doctrine   of  the   homueopathist,  they  and 
their  lecturers  and  the  citizens  worked  up 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  institute  to  such  a 
degree  of  professional  heat  as  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  weather.     Every  lec- 
turer had  a  special  message  for  the  teach- 
ers, who  were  ready  with  their  own  experi- 
ences to  enter  into  the  work  of  the  week. 
The  Dixon  Tribune,  beginning  with  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Superintend- 
ent Sanborn,  devoted  much  space   to  the 
proceedings,  an  example  which  other  papers 
of  the  interior  would  do  well   to  follow. 
Some  do.     But,  in  some  instances,  a  bare 
mention  is  made  of  the  work  going  on. 

STANISLAUS 

Having  called  Doctor  Mara  L.  Pratt,  Ed- 
itor Wagner,  Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  and  A. 
B.  Coffey,  to  his  work,  Superintendent  Wag- 
ener  fixed  his  institute  for  Thanksgiving 
week.  The  clouds  darkened,  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  floods  descended,  a  part  of 
the  time;  but  the  institute  was  in  session, 
and  when  the  noise  of  the  rain  upon  the 
roof  of  the  opera  house  was  so  heavy  that 
Doctor  Pratt  or  other  ladies  could  not 
speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  the  discus- 
sion was  given  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
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strong-lunged  brothers.  As  a  rule  the 
teachers  were  enthusiastic  in  spite  of  the 
weather.  Editor  Wagner  was  booked  for 
a  stereopticon  lecture,  but  his  machinery 
failed  to  reach  him;  and  in  consequence, 
he  had  to  come  out  into  the  broad  glare  of 
the  gaslight.  Presiding  Elder  Simmons 
gave  a  most  interesting,  amusing,  and  in- 
structive lecture  on  "  Old  Field  Schools." 

SUTTEK 

During  the  Sutter  County  Institute,  Octo- 
ber 20th  and  23d,  inclusive,  the  teachers 
participated  very  generally  in  the  discus- 
sions. Superintendent  Stout  of  Butte 
county  was  present  on  the  opening  day  and 
took  part  in  the  work.  He  presented  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  a  Teacher's 
Association  of  Northern  California  to  meet 
in  the  summer.  Miss  Alice  Priest  of  the 
Chico  Normal  presented  a  suggestive 
scheme  for  the  teaching  of  the  Alhambra. 
Her  plan  of  correlating  history  and  geog- 
raphy would  increase  the  educative  value 
of  the  literary  work.  Thursday  morning 
brought  Superintendent  Linscott  with  his 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  his  sympathy  and  his 
experience.  The  other  helpful  personality 
who  came  to  us  was  Professor  Lathrop  of 
Stanford,  who  came  to  take  the  place  of 
Professor  Griggs.  "  The  teacher's  greatest 
function  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  see  how 
beautiful  and  how  interesting  the  work  is," 
said  Professor  Lathrop,  when  he  talked 
upon  composition  considered  in  its  relation 
to  human  interest.  His  evening  reading 
from  Browning  convinced  us  of  his  opening 
statement.  Browning's  obscurity  does  not 
apply  to  all  his  poems. 

The  excellent  work  done  by  the  teachers 
deserves  more  space  than  is  ours.  It  has 
not  been  overlooked  however  by  Sutter  or 
Marysville  papers  nor  by  the  many  patrons 
in  attendance.  Institutes  are  coming  to 
belong  to  the  patrons  as  well  as  the  teach- 
ers. Superintendent  Linscott's  eloquent 
defense  of  the  Institute  was  a  two-edged 
sword,  striking  with  equal  severity  the 
people  who  do  not  believe  in  the  institutes 
and  the  teachers  who  get  no  benefit  from 
attendance. 

All  teachers  were  urged  to  attend  the 
State  Teacher's  Association. 

Correspondent. 


TEHAMA 

During  the  week,  just  preceding  the 
Christmas  holidays,  Superintendent  Graves 
called  his  teachers  together  with  Professor 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  Superintendent  Black, 
Doctor  Eli  McClish,  Doctor  T.  H.  Gilbert, 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Johnston  of  College  Park, 
and  Superintendent  Stout  of  Butte  county, 
to  assist  in  the  work  during  the  week.  The 
first  day's  discussion  was  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tions sent  out  by  the  Council  of  Education; 
and  the  work  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week  followed  very  much  in  the  trend  indi- 
cated by  the  first  day's  discussion.  Pro- 
fessor Keyes,  Doctor  McClish,  and  Doctor 
Gilbert  delivered  evening  lectures;  and  at 
the  close  ot  the  institute  the  teachers  re- 
solved to  have  a  good  representation  at  the 
State  Association.  They  did  so. 

TULARE 

With  Superintendent  Black,  Doctor  Mara 
L.  Pratt.  Professor  Earle  Barnes,  and  A.  B. 
Coffey.as  lecturers,  Superintendent  McPhaill 
held  his  institute  during  the  week  preced- 
ing Christmas.  It  was  the  first  visit  of 
Doctor  Pratt,  Superintendent  Black,  and 
Professor  Barnes,  to  Visalia;  and  the  teach- 
ers were  waiting  anxiously  for  those  of 
whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  those  whom 
they  knew  so  well  either  personally  or  by 
reputation;  and  in  consequence,  they  were 
ready  for  a  good  week's  work.  One  thing 
marred  the  pleasure.  Many  of  the  teachers 
were  sick  —  the  superintendent  among  the 
number,  though  he  did  not  quit  his  post;  in 
fact,  so  much  delighted  were  the  teachers 
with  his  determination  and  his  grit  that 
they  expressed  themselves  most  vocifer- 
ously at  the  close  of  the  last  day.  One 
evening  during  the  week,  thirteen  students 
and  graduates  of  the  First  State  Normal 
School  of  Missouri  at  Kirksville  sat  down  to 
a  Spanish  dinner.  Several  were  residents 
of  the  county,  and  several  were  visitors. 
Superintendent  McPhaill  understands  plain 
English;  and  he  uses  it;  his  teachers  under- 
stand it;  and  they  know  exactly  what  he 
means  when  he  speaks.  He  prefers  to 
commend;  but  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  offer 
adverse  criticism  if  necessary.  Without 
exception,  his  teachers  respect  him  for  it, 
and  strive  to  profit  by  his  advice. 
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VENTURA 

During  the  same  week  with  the  other 
counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi,  Superin- 
tendent Sackett  called  his  teachers  together 
at  Santa  Paula.  He  had  prepared  a  long 
bill  of  fare  for  them.  Doctor  Dresslar  and 
Miss  Ada  M.  Laughlin  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Normal,  Doctor  Bailey,  Doctor  Pratt,  Doc- 
tor Winship  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 
Mrs.  Parsons  of  the  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  and  C.  W.  Hodgson,  had  been  called; 
and  they  were  all  on  hand.  The  lecturers, 
the  teachers,  and  the  visitors,  endorsed  the 
estimate  as  to  the  intense  interest  mani- 
fested throughout.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  among  many  others: — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute  that 
the  system  of  compiling  a  series  of  text  books  for  the 
schools  of  this  State  has  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
that  it  would  be  better  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  make  the  books  uniform  by  choosing  the 
best  from  among  those  published  by  the  various  pub- 
lishing companies. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Early  in  the  school  year,  we  requested 
superintendents  to  give  us,  among  other 
matters  of  information,  short  "write-ups"  of 
institute  work.  As  months  passed  we  found 
that  those  institutes  which  we  were  able  to 
give  our  readers  were  those  in  which  we 
had  worked.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  re- 
frained from  giving  these  until  we  could 
give  others  also.  Some  superintendents 
sent  papers  containing  accounts  of  work 
done;  a  few  sent  "write-ups."  As  the  year 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  it  occurred  to  us  to 
give  a  brief  resume  of  the  institute  work 
of  the  year.  This  we  have  done,  gathering 
our  data  from  letters,  exchanges,  and  pro- 
grams. From  a  few  counties,  we  have 
nothing.  One  or  two  superintendents  sent 
us  notes  which  we  never  received;  and  we 
can  but  think  that  some  programs  went 
astray. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  May  and  July 
numbers  as  well  as  in  this  that  we  have 
spoken  only  in  a  complimentary  manner  of 
the  work  of  the  institutes.  The  question 
must  naturally  arise,  "  Is  there  no  room  for 
adverse  criticism?"  Yes.  However,  we 
have  first  spoken  kindly  while  speaking 
specifically.  Under  another  head  and  at 
another  time,  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
regarding  some  errors  (at  least  we  so  re- 
gard them)  which  are  noticeable  in  some 


counties.  When  we  do,  we  shall  do  so  with 
a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  and  not  with 
a  desire  to  find  fault.  In  fact  there  is  no 
great  fault  to  be  found. 


A  VALUABLE  REPORT 

TEACHERS  wishing  copies  of  the  Report  on 
Rural  Schools,  as  rendered  to  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  can 
procure  them  as  follows,  by  addressing  Irwin 
Shepherd,  Secretary  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Winona,  Minnesota:  - 

Single  copies  by  mail  at  25c. 

Packages  of  10  copies,  express  prepaid, 
at  20c  each. 

Fifty  copies  or  more,  F.  0.  B.  Chicago, 
15c  each. 

This  report  will  be  of  especial  interest  to 
Californians,  as  Superintendent  Black  was 
an  active  member  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it. 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES 

TEACHER'S  ASSOCIATION. — Remember  the 
Teacher's  Association,  that  meets  at  Shasta 
Retreat  from  August  23d  to  28th,  inclusive. 
Programmes  can  be  had  at  the  office  of  the 
County  Superintendent.  The  programme  is 
very  full  and  complete.  It  promises  an  im- 
mense amount  of  instruction  by  the  State's 
leading  educators.  As  usual,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  shown  great 
generosity  in  reducing  the  price  of  tickets. 
What  are  known  as  their  60-day  excursion 
tickets,  can  be  purchased  from  the  various 
points  in  Colusa  county,  as  follows:  Max- 
well, $7.70;  Colusa  Junction,  $7.90;  Wil- 
liams, $8. 10;  Arbuckle,  $8.50.  These  tickets 
can  be  purchased  on  presentation  of  mem- 
bership certificate  from  now  until  the  28th 
of  August,  and  will  be  good  for  return  up 
to  and  including  Sept.  15th,  next. 

'Tis  a  professional  person's  duty  to  attend 
and  participate  in  all  the  proceedings  of  a 
convention  or  association  of  his  respective 
profession. 

Success  in  any  undertaking  depends  upon 
the  imiteii  energy  and  industry  of  all  inter- 
ested. 

Teachers  cannot  teach  better  than  they 
can  receive  instruction,  and  teachers  be- 
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yond  the  need  of  instruction  should  be  ousted 
from  the  profession. 

Example  is  better  than  precept,  and  the 
teacher  who  cannot  report  to  his  or  her 
school  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  an  at- 
tendance upon  the  exercises  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, cannot  conscientiously  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  importance  of  a 
regular  attendance  at  school. 

Teachers  who  cannot  afford  the  necessary 


tuition  for  a  week  at  this  summer  school, 
should  not  require  a  child's  knowledge  to  be 
blank-booked  at  the  expense  of  the  parent. 
Think  seriously  of  these  things  and  sac- 
rifice the  furbelows  that  perish,  for  the 
knowledge  that  is  everlasting,  eternal,  and 
not  made  with  hands. 

Harriet  L.  Wilson, 
Superintendent  Colimn  County. 


OFFICIAL 


OPINION    BY   THE   STATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNDER  THE  PROVSIONS 
OF  SECTION  1699 

THERE  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  power  of  school  trustees  to  close 
schools  tf  in  jiiini  rili/  in  cases  of  epidemics  of 
diseases  in  their  districts,  that  would  en- 
danger the  health  and  life  of  the  pupils. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent to  establish,  to  say  that  school  trus- 
tees have  the  power  to  close  school  under 
such  circumstances  for  the  iriiniiiiili'r  of  the, 
xrlniii]  i,  rin  nr  //fur,  irrespective  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  epidemic.  This  remainder  might 
be  so  large  a  portion  of  the  term  or  year  as 
to  shut  off  the  apportionments  for  the 
succeeding  year  by  reducing  the  number  of 
months  of  school  maintenance  below  the 
minimum  required  by  section  1859  of  the 
Political  Code.  In  all  such  cases,  school 
ought  to  be  closed  thirini/  tli<:  prevalence  of 
it,,  i  jiiili'iitii-.  As  soon  as  the  danger  is  over, 
which  may  be  determined  by  proper  certifi- 
cate of  a  reputable  physician  (or  physi- 
cians), it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  trustees  to 
re-open  school  at  once.  In  the  case  under 
consideration,  which  must  be  decided  on 
the  facts  submitted  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  it  appears  that  W.  E. 
Koscoe  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
trustees  of  Freshwater  School  District  on 
January  9th,  1897,  to  teach  the  district 
school  for  five  and  one  half  months,  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  eighty  dollars.  Six 
weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract, 
scarlet  fever  of  a  very  light  form  attacked 
several  pupils,  and  the  teacher  very  prop- 
erly suspended  the  school,  and  reported  the 
matter  to  the  trustees.  The  trustees  ap- 
proved of  the  act  of  the  teacher,  and  prop- 
erly so.  The  original  closing  of  the  school 
by  the  teacher  thus  became  the  act  of  the 


school  trustees.  At  the  end  of  one  week 
the  trustees  declared  the  school  closed  for 
the  term.  The  teacher  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  open  school  at  any  time,  as  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  do  by  his  contract. 

The  school  trustees  exceeded  their  au- 
thority when  they  declared  the  school  closed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Such  an 
act  was  a  violation  of  the  contract  they 
had  entered  into  with  the  teacher,  and 
amounted  to  a  virtual  dismissal  of  the 
teacher  without  cause;  it  also  deprived  the 
pupils  of  the  district  of  a  portion  of  their 
educational  rights,  as  they  were  entitled 
to  enter  school  and  resume  the  studies  as 
soon  as  all  danger  had  disappeared.  At 
the  date  of  closing  school,  the  trustees  had 
no  means  of  knowing  how  long  the  epidemic 
might  last,  —  at  least  there  is  no  evidence  of 
their  having  such  knowledge.  Now,  if  the 
trustees  can  close  their  school  "  for  the  re: 
mainder  of  the  term  "  in  the  month  of  May, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  scarlet 
fever  in  the  district,  why  may  they  not  do 
so  in  the  month  of  January  or  any  other 
month?  By  their  act  the  trustees  shut  off 
all  opportunity  of  making  up  the  time  tem- 
porarily lost  by  the  appearance  of  an  epi- 
demic in  the  district.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment question  the  sincerity  or  good  inten- 
tions of  the  trustees  in  closing  the  school 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  but  when 
their  act  is  traced  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
I  am  convinced  that  they  exceeded  their 
authority  as  school  trustees.  I  am  there- 
fore clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  teacher, 
W.  E.  Roscoe,  is  entitled  to  his  salary  for 
the  full  time  school  was  closed,  namely,  six 
weeks,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  dollars  per 
month,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  Smniirl  T.  Mark, 

Supl.   I'lihlir 
Xiir,-iiinriitn,.hih/  With.  /AW. 


DIPLOMAS   GRANTED   BY    THE   STATE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MAY  24 


LIFE  DIPLOriAS  OF  THE  HIGHEST 

Donovan,  Fannie                     McAravy,  Susie  G 
Dowling,  Cassie  A                    McAuslan,  Tine  A 

GRADE 

Elliott,  Elizabeth                     McCandless,  Ella 

Elvin,  Alice  A                           McElroy,  Lquise 

Adams,  Ira  C                           Gutteiy,  John  Andrew 

Freeman,  George  F                 Nevin.  Nellie 

Barth,  Otto  Frank                   Milliken,  Wm.  P 

French,  Ida  B                            Nockolls.  A.  M 

Bland,  H.  Meade                    Parsons,  A.  F 

Gilbert,  Emma                          Onyon.  Emma  J 

Caughey,  F.  L                         Richardson,  Noble  A 

Gillhooly,  May  C                      Parkinson,  Maude 

Crofts,  Fannie  E 

Greenwell,  Maggie  Smith      Perkins,  Annie  F 

Griffin,  Thos.  F                         Powell,  Annie 

EDUCATIONAL    DIPLOMAS   OF  THE 

Hanan,  Lizzie  G.                     Shade,  Mrs  R.  A 

Heckle.  Salena                          Smith  Franc  W 

HIGHEST  GRADE 

Hoffman,  Charlotte  MignonStarke,  Clara  F 

Hook.  Julia                                Theobold  Ann 

Bailey,  Walter  S                       Reese,  John  W 

Humphrey,  Josie  M                Toland.  John 

Francis,  j.  H                             Rice,  j.  A 

Johnson,  Abbie  M                   Traugh,  Frances 

Kemp,  Georgia  Thatcher      Wallace,  Cora  B 

LIFE   DIPLOflASOF   THE  GRAHHAR 

Keer,  Emma                             Watson,  Mrs.  Annie  E 
King,  William  J                        Weinheimer,  Celia  M 

GRADE 

Kraiiss,  Louise  H                      Wickman.  Josie 

Lynch.  Katie  E                         Wilson,  Amelia 

Arvidsson,  Jenny  L                 Martin.  Fannie 

Bain,  Hattie  J                            Matchin,  Harriet  E 

APPLICATIONS   FOR    LIFE   DIPLOflAS 

Baker,  Katie  E                          Mead,  Nellie  B 

Bane,  Anna                                Merchant.  Mrs  Ella  F 

OF  THE  NEW  ISSUE  IN  LIEU  OF 

Barkley,  Lena                           Morgan.  Jessie  J 
Barnes,  Laura  C                       Mcllmoil,  Wm.  H 

OLD  LIFE  DIPLOHAS 

Bassett,  Mrs.  Maria  L             Mc.vtanus.  Mary  E 

Adams,  Lucy  F                        Jacobs,  Celia 

Beaver,  Romanus  H                 McQuaid,  Mary 

Adam«,  Clara  A                        Jacobs,  Susie  E 

Bertola,  Mariana                      Nelson  David  W 

Ahern,  Mary  A                        Jacobs,  Rebecca 

Boone,  Cora  M                           Nish,  James  E 

Anderson,  Eva  S                      Kortick,  Mrs.  Annie  M 

Bretz,  Bertha  M                        Nolan,  Philomena  M 

Armstrong,  Nellie                   Ltwis,  Julia 

Bradley,  Mollie                         Norrish,  Enos  J 

Barrows,  Laura  M                    Loud,  Emily  S 

Canterbury,  Emma  S              O'Brien,  Maggie 

Bigelow.  Susan  H                     Lundt,  Jennie  C 

Casey,  May                                O'Brien,  Louise 

Bloch,  Bertha  B                        Mahoney,  Margaret  J 

Chase,  Foneta                           O'Connell,  Annie 

Brogan,  Kate  E                        Martin,  Alice  M 

Claiborne,  Rosa  V                    Oliphant,  O.  F 

Brown,  Annie  M                      Morton,  Carrie  L 

Clayton,  Ida  M                          Onyon,  Sarah  E 

Bush,  Li/.zie  R                           Mulgrew,  Alice  M 

Cline,  Annie                              Orr,  Lizzie  A 

Chase,  Ella                                 Mulgrew,  Mary.  T  A 

Dexter,  May  E                          Otr,  John  Alfre  1 

Clark,  Charlotte  K                   McAllen,  Maggie 

Dodge,  Florence                      Palmer,  Almira 

Classen,  Louise  M                     McCorkell,  Lizzie 

Donovan,  D.  T                          Parker,  Mary  McDonald 

Council,  Mary  I                        Paine,  Maggie  A 

Doran.MaryE                          Patten,  Nanita  O 

Crowiey,  Mary  E                      Provost,  Charlotte  E 

Dreyfus,  Ray                             Pentlaud,  Wm.  F 

Curry,  Margaret  E                  Roper,  Belinda 

Forsyth.  W.  T                           Piper,  Bertha  L 

Donahue,  Liz/.Ie  E                   Roper,  Mary  A 

Foshay,  M.  Amelia                   Pugh,  Florence  E 

Doran,  Julia  A                          Schendel,  Ada 

Frank,  Emma  E                       Radfonl,  Maggie  V 

Earle,  Clara  B                           Scherer,  Mary  A 

Galiado,  Minnie  G                   Reinstein.  Augusta 

Elder,  Elva  R                            Shaw,  B.  Angela 

Greenhood,  Fannie                  Rice   Nellie 

Fenton,  Bertha  A                     Shea,  Mary  T  A 

Hanford,  Eveline  V                  Rhodes    Mabel 

Fischer,  Jennie                         Shearer,  Florencd  McD 

Hanlon,  Louise  R                     Rosenberg,  Leah 

Fitzgerald,  May  M                   Simon,  Minna 

Hartman,  Mrs.  Josephine      Rowe.  Maud  M 

Fitzsimmous,  Rose  A              Sleeper,  Mary  T 

Henderson,  Mary  A                  Ruff.  Ida 

Frontin,  Elizabeth  A              Smith,  Adelaide  Grace 

Kitchens,  Elisabeth                 Samuels,  Addie  I 

Gallagher,  Annie  M                Solomons,  Mary 

Holland,  Wm.  A                       Saunders.  Josephine 

Glennon,  Isabel                       Stebbins,  Minnie  G 

Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  Melarkey    Scheier,  Rose 

Hrtger,  Hattie  I.  D                   Stewart,  Jessie  M 

Jackson,  Emma  L                    Semlar,  Belle  L 

Hanscon  Mattie                       Sullivan,  Nellie  F 

Jackson,  Mrs.  M.  D                 Shaw,  LyraJ 

Hart,  Christine                         Sullivan,  Nora  G 

Jameson,  Minnie  E                 Sites.  Phcebe  S 

Hart    Pauline                            Sweeney,  Cassie  L 

Jones,  Eva                                 Spencer,  Elizabeth  V 

Hartley,  Marie  D                      Thompson,  Roberta  A 

Kalmuk.Lillie                          Sutherland.  Annie  E 

Heney,  Libbie  S                       Thornton,  Maggie 

Kane,  Ella                                  Thrall.  Ellen  W 

Heinberg,  Laura                      Todd,  Nellie  L 

Kane,  Alice                                Tremper,  Eunice 

Hess,  Laura  E                           Thompkins,  Cora 

Karatar,  Angele  C                    Trimingham,  Martha  A 

Hillmaii,  Jeannette  O             linger,  Annie 

Kennedy.  Josephine                Waldenfels,  Mrs.  C 

Horn,  Laura  J                           Weutworth,  Miss  M.  A 

Kidder,  Louise  L                      Woodland,  Isabella  C 

Huntley,  Antoinette  M           Zweibruck,  Agnes 

Lattin,  Frederick  A                 Welch,  Mrs.  Alice 

Ingram,  Virginia  C 

Lawrence,  Eloise  F                 White,  Daniel  H 

Lindsey,  Wm.  F                       Wilson,  Lucinda 

NORMAL  DOCUMENTS 

Lockard,  Edwin  Calvin           Webster,  Sadie  A 

Lyons,  Erin  H                           Williams,  Wm.  L 

Alexander,  Luella  M                   San  Jose              Paper 

M'adden,  Sadie  A                      Williams,  Belle 

Angelon,  Anna  E                         San  Jose              Parchment 

Malcolm,  Mrs  Vernelia            Wilson,  Nellie 

Batchelder,  Lizzie  E                   Los  Angeles       Parchment 

Manzy,  Florence 

Benner,  Eva                                  Chico                    Paper 

Benner,  Mary  E                          Chico         .           Paper 

EDUCATIONAL   DIPLOHAS   OF  THE 
GRAnnAR  GRADE 

Bohmen,  Leona  S                       San  Jose              Paper 
Charest  Mi   aM                           Los  Angeles       Parchment 
Doughty,  Arinilda                       San  Jose               Paper 

Fay,  Jennie                                   San  Jose              Paper 

Alexander,  Anna  F                 Coldwell.Ada  Hughes 

Gray,  Mary  J                                San  Jose              Parchment 

Allen,  Daisy  E                          Cole,  Augusta  M 

Henderson,  Margaret  P             San  Jose              Parchment 

Arthur,  Belle                             Comegys    Calara 

Horstman,  Augusta  E                San  Jose              Paper 

Bailey,  Mabel  R                      Congdon  ,  George  C 

Kaiser,  M.  Armeda                     San  Jose              Parchment 

Bourns.  Thomas                       Cullen,  Margaret  A 

Pratt,  Abbie  L                              Los  Angeles       Parchment 

Bohmen,  L^ona  S                    Cnthbertson,  Harriet 

Robinson,  Ida                               Los  Angeles       Parchment 

Burnell,  Ida                               Crook,  F.  Stanley 

Seat,  Minnie  C  J                          Chico                    Paper 

Cameron.  Jennie                      Davis,  Delos  D 

Wylie,  Jennie  B                           Los  Angeles       Parchment 
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STRAWS  PROA 
THE  WIND 

California 

ALAMEDA: — Miss  S.  T.  French,  who, 
•  since  the  organization  of  the  first 
school  in  East  Berkeley,  (when  one  room  in  a  store  on 
Shattuck  avenue  sufficed.)  has  taught  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, has  been  transferred  to  the  Le  Conte  school. 
*  *  *  The  schools  in  the  district  annexed  to  Oakland 
have  opened  for  the  first  time  under  the  control  of  the 
City  Board  of  Education.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Oak- 
land Board  now  also  includes  that  portion  of  Piedmont 
district  outside  the  city,  it  having  been  annexed  for 
school  purposes  only.  The  annexation  cut  the  Pied- 
mont district  in  half  and  took  in  its  schoolhouse.  *  *  * 
Principal  Mock  of  Alameda  has  been  reinstated.  *  *  * 
Miss  Edith  Kinsey  of  the  Haywards  school  was  married 
recently  to  Doctor  F.  C.  Peirsol  of  Oakland. 

COLUSA:  —  The  people  of  eleven  districts  by  a  vote 
of  219  for  and  34  against  decided  to  establish  a  new 
Union  High  School  at  College  City,  where  the  now 
vacant  buildings  of  Pierce  Christian  College  will  be  oc- 
cupied. 

CALAVERAS:  — Superintendent  E.  F.  Floyd  will  teach 
during  the  present  year  at  Murphy's,  where  he  taught 
for  fifteen  years  prior  to  his  election  to  his  present 
office. 

CONTRA  COSTA:  —  The  Martinez  High  School  opened 
with  flattering  prospects  for  success,  some  twenty 
pupils  appearing,  and  several  others  expected.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  procure  reduced  railroad  fares 
throughout  the  county  for  those  desirous  of  attending. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bentley,  who  have  taken  charge,  are 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 

FRESNO: —  Morris  E.  Dailey,  a  graduate  of  the  In- 
diana State  University  and  of  Drake  College,  has  been 
called  to  the  City  Superintendency.  Professor  R.  C. 
French,  late  principal  of  the  Training  Department  and 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Chico  Normal  School, 
where  his  work  was  such  as  to  bespeak  the  highest  and 
united  commendations  of  trustees,  students,  and  school 
people,  was  elected  to  a  principalship,  which  he  de- 
clined; to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Monmouth,  Oregon.  *  *  *  The  construc- 
tion of  the  new  building  at  Selma  for  the  high  school 
has  been  almost  finished,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy upon  the  opening  of  the  coming  term.  The 
structure  cost  $4000,  and  will  lie  well  furnished.  C. 
S.  Taylor  will  be  principal,  assisted  by  S.  S.  Ray  and 
one  other  teacher. 

MAIIERA: — E.  R.  Zion,  a  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, has  been  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Madera 
high  school,  vice  Miss  Augusta  Cole,  resigned.  *  *  * 
Miss  Marion  Race  has  been  engaged  to  teach  the  pri- 
mary grade  of  the  public  schools,  vice  Miss  Mamie 
Mills  resigned. 

RIVERSIDE: -A  very  interesting  supplement  to  the 
Course  of  Study  has  been  issued  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education. 

SAN  BERNARDINO:— According  to  the  school  census 
just  completed,  Chino  has  climbed  up  to  a  second  place 
among  the  towns  of  San  Bernardino  county,  in  point 
of  population.  *  *  »  Miss  May  Hartley,  teacher 
in  the  Colton  school  and  secretary  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Teachers'  Association,  has  resigned  her 
position  and  departed  for  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  where  she 
will  enter  the  State  University. 


SAN  Luis  OBISPO: — Miss  Olive  Watson  resigned  her 
position  as  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School  at  San 
Luis.  She  has  accepted  a  position  at  Palo  Alto. 

SAN-  JOAQUIN:—  Superintendent  James  A.  Barr, 
well  known  all  over  the  Coast  as  one  of  California's 
most  progressive  educators,  was  married  on  the  eve- 
ning of  July  6th,  to  Miss  Julia  I.  Mann,  a  graduate  of 
the  Chico  Normal  School. 

SONOMA:— The  trustees  of  the  Cloverdale  Union 
High  School  have  decided  to  add  a  teacher  of  English. 
'  Prof.  G.  W.  Warren  recently  of  Eureka  has 
been  elected  assistant  principal  of  the  Healdsburg 
school.  *  »  *  For  want  of  a  school  house  in  High- 
land school  district,  a  new  school  district  beyond 
Skaggs  Springs,  Miss  Mary  Bower  is  teaching  school 
under  an  oak  tree.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  schol- 
ars have  developed  a  marked  talent  for  astronomy. 

t  *  *  Prof.  Marvin  Holmes,  graduate  of  the 
Southwestern  University  of  Texas,  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Pacific  Methodist  College. 

SISKIYOU:— Superintendent  C.  S.  Smith  has  issued 
a  circular  letter  to  school  trustees,  recommending  that 
they  allow  their  teachers  a  week's  vacation  without 
deducting  from  their  salary  on  condition  that  they  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association  at  Shasta  Retreat.  *  *  *  The  Yreka 
/mi rn,: I  has  the  following  to  say: — Prof.  Hamilton 
Wallace  has  been  secured  to  serve  as  principal  of  the 
High  School  again,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  man  in  this  State  better  adapted  in  every  way  to 
serve  in  that  position.  During  his  work  here  in  the 
past,  he  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  both  among 
the  pupils  and  parents. 

SUTTER:  —  Miss  Imogene  Mae  Kimball,  a  graduate  of 
the  Chico  Normal,  who  has  during  the  last  four  years 
taught  most  successfully  in  Sutler,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Normal  caused  by  the  resigna- 
of  Miss  Rogers. 

TULARE:  —  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University  Miss  Savage,  a  teacher  of  Tulare,  was 
awarded  a  scholarship,  and  in  August  she  will  enter 
the  college  of  natural  sciences  to  take  a  special  course 
in  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  biology. 

Oregon 

Professor  Thomas  M.  Gatch  was  elected  president  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis,  Or.,  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.  *  *  *  The  trustees  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Normal  School  are  indeed  fortunate  in  securing 
Professor  R.  C.  French  as  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
*  *  Editor  Wagner  will  work  in  the  institutes  in 
Portland  and  Ellensburg. 

Washington 

Governor  Rogers  has  appointed  A.  J.  Blethen,  editor 
of  the  Seattle  7'iui,-s,  a  regent  of  the  State  University 
at  Seattle,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
late  John  Wiley,  for  the  term  ending  March,  1892. 
*  *  *  Professor  George  Lilley,  formerly  connected 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Colle'ge  at  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
Oregon  State  University.  *  *  *  Professor  Rice 
S.  Eubank,  A.  B.,  late  instructor  in  Vashon  College, 
Washington,  has  accepted  the  position  of  instructor 
in  natural  science  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ash- 
land, Oregon,  and  will  enter  upon  his  work  in  Septem- 
ber. 


EDUCATIONAL 

DEPARTMENT 


SNAP    SHOTS 


HK  WHO  forgets  his  own  child- 
hood and  youth,  his  experience  in  the 
class-room  and  playground,  his  real  evil 
and  imaginary  good,  his  failure  as  well 
as  his  success,  is  about  as  well  qualified 
to  teach  children  as  is  he  who  having 
forgot  the  work  of  the  dissecting-room 
and  clinic,  attempts  to  heal  the  sick. 


We  believe  that  when  our  schools  will 
so  train  the  mind  that  it  will  make  in- 
dependent, logical  thinkers,  then    can  we 
begin  to  feel  that  our  schools  are  doing 
satisfactory  work  irrespective  of  the  line 
of  subject  pursued  or  knowledge  acquired. 
I'liblir,  SHinol  Reporter. 

A  few  facts  well  taught  and  properly  lo- 
cated in  a  logical  system  of  reasoning  are  a 
key  to  many  others,  which  are  the  more  use- 
ful because  we  have  discovered  them  with 
our  own  brains.  —  IT.  ('. 


Children  are  imitative  beings,  and  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  they  copy  the 
manners  of  those  with  whom  they  are  asso- 
ciated. If  the  teacher  is  domineering,  dis- 
courteous, and  unjust,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  imitative  propensity  the  pupils 
will  show  the  same  traits;  and  unless  cor- 
rected by  some  strong  counteracting  influ- 
ence, they  will  become  life  habits.  —  Johnn- 
not. 

The  manifestation  of  mind  or  self-activ- 
ity on  matter  appears  first  in  plants 
and  animals.  For  all  living  being  has  self- 
activity.  But  there  is  a  higher  form  of 
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manifestation,  and  that  is  found  in  history. 
It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  smaller  individual 
selves  of  men  forming  above  them  bigger 
selves  or  social  selves,  such  as  states  and 
nations. —  Dr.  Win.  T.  Harri*. 

There  is  something  always  in  the  work  of 
the  expert  which  in  its  general  deftness 
and  cleverness  of  execution,  wins  and  keeps 
the  attention  of  the  learner,  and  in  due 
time  sets  its  seal  upon  the  work  of  his  hand ; 
and  the  object  always  attainable  can  be 
sooner  accomplished  when  the  teacher,  as  an 
expert,  illustrates  the  moral  of  the  old 
Latin  fable:  "  Youth  is  instructed  in  no  way 
better  than  by  example." —  Colorado  School 
Journal, 

The  good  citizen  is  to  learn  first  of  all 
how  to  govern  himself;  then  he  is  to  learn 
how  to  co-operate  with  other  men,  and 
learn  how  to  exercise  a  will  over  other  men. 
The  motive  powers  must  be  trained  and  ed- 
ucated as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers,  or 
this  man  will  not  be  a  good  citizen. —  Ly- 
man  D.  Abbott. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  see  a  dog  beg  when 
you  are  present  instantly  to  fulfill  his  wants, 
but  his  hour  of  suffering,  when  you  are  not 
present,  when  no  one  understands  the  thirst 
that  is  torturing  him,  is  unspeakable  cruelty. 
— Our  Animal  Friends. 

Man  was  born  to  dig  as  well  as  to  mourn. 
To  dig  in  the  earth  for  primitive  subsis- 
tence, to  dig  out  an  eye  for  an  eye  in  the 
desperate  struggle  for  life,  and  under  that 
heartless  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  national 
perpetuity. —  E.  D.  Phillip*. 
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"WHO   wishes   to  vote 

She  Has  n't    ^or  ^'ss  J°nes?"  inquired 

the  presiding  officer  of  a 

certain  Board  of  Educa- 
Politics        tion 

"  I  do,"  responded  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Kenyon. 

"  Oh,  that  don't  go,"  interrupted  the  polit- 
ical "  Boss,"  who  was  there,  not  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  but  as  self-constituted 
envoy  from  the  allied  powers  of  the  pool- 
room and  the  race-track. 

"What  objection  have  you  to  her?"  in- 
quired a  member. 

''0,  she's  weak;  she  hasn't  politics 
enough;  and  besides,  her  friends  are  not 
my  friends,"  was  the  unblushing  response 
of  the  ex-Railroad  Commissioner. 

"Mr.  Superintendent,  what  kind  of  a 
teacher  is  Miss  Jones?  "  inquired  a  member 
of  the  City  Superintendent,  who  was  pres- 
ent. 

"  An  excellent  teacher,"  said  the  Super- 
intendent, "  recommended  by  her  principal 
and  myself  for  re-election." 

Nevertheless,  after  being  held  in  suspense 
for  weeks,  Miss  Jones  was  one  morning  no- 
tified that  she  was  not  to  be  retained.  For 
three  years,  she  had  filled  that  position,  ris- 
ing each  year  higher  and  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  children,  patrons,  teachers,  and 
Superintendent.  Honestly,  earnestly,  and 
lovingly,  had  she  gone  about  her  work,  often 
at  the  sacrifice  of  needed  rest  and  health. 
She  had  not  sought  the  reward  of  re-elec- 
tion. She  had  sought  the  reward  of  a  clear 
conscience  and  the  pleasure  inherent  in  duty 
well  performed.  Of  what  avail  was  it,  how- 
ever, when  she  stood  before  the  tribunal 
where  one  reeking  with  the  stench  of  polit- 
ical corruption  sat,  not  even  as  an  advisory 
member,  but  as  an  arbitrary  dictator? 
Whatever  that  Board  of  Education  may  or 
may  not  have  done,  one  duty  they  left  un- 
performed. They  should  have  taken  an  im- 
mediate and  vanishing  view  of  that  inter- 
loper as  he  departed  through  the  nearest 
window  propelled  by  the  combined  force  of 
honest  men  and  honest  decency. 

That  girl  is  an  orphan  who  "hasn't 
enough  politics."  Hadsheafatheror  brother, 
or  other  relative  who  would  "  do  politics," 
in  all  probability  she  would  have  remained 
undisturbed  in  her  position.  But  she  had 
none.  Hence,  and  for  the  reason  that  her 


friends  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
"  pull,"  she  was  invited  down  and  out.  A 
truly  honorable  member  of  that  Board  would 
have  been  there  yet,  voting  for  that  orphan 
girl,  rather  than  suffer  the  degradation  of 
following  the  beck  and  nod  of  corruption. 
There  is  a  county  in  the  United  States 
wherein  the  members  of  the  County  Court 
(called  supervisors  in  California)  spend  their 
time  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court  rather 
than  impose  an  unjust  tax  which  they  have 
been  instructed  by  the  Superior  Court  to 
impose  upon  the  people.  Think  you  that 
men  of  that  type  would  yield  to  the  dictates 
of  a  political  boss?  By  no  means.  In  a 
manner  more  forcible  than  graceful,  they 
would  part  company  with  him;  and  forever 
bare  mention  of  that  self-same  board  would 
affright  his  guilty  soul.  Some  one  has  said 
that  I  am  too  outspoken  in  my  denuncia- 
tion. I  have  one  wish  regarding  that.  I 
wish  that  my  command  of  language  would 
enable  me  to  describe  the  villainy  which  has 
for  its  supreme  function  the  mortgaging  of 
the  public  school  to  the  driver  of  hench- 
men. Within  the  last  few  months,  certain 
local  papers  have  remained  as  silent  as  the 
tomb  regarding  certain  corruption  practised 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  printing-press. 
Brothers,  train  your  artillery  upon  the 
strong-hold  of  the  enemy  of  the  public 
school,  and  drive  him  cowering  and  shrink- 
ing back  into  his  loathsome  den.  There  is 
a  place  in  California  for  the  men  who  would 
grow  politically  fat  off  the  spoils  of  the 
schools;  but  that  place  is  not  within  reach 
of  the  ballot-box. 

THE  other  day  the  pres- 
Rieht          ident  of  a  great  institu- 

S  >  h  t'°n  WaS  informed  tnat 
certain  deliverances  of  his 
were  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  institution  because  they  were 
antagonistic  to  the  position  held  by  certain 
wealthy  patrons;  and  that  he  would  have  to 
desist  from  any  further  lecturing  along  that 
line.  That  board  of  trustees  had  encoun- 
tered the  wrong  man.  His  resignation  was 
ready  before  the  ink  with  which  the  injunc- 
tion had  been  written  was  well  dry. 

Now,  what  was  the  offense  committed  by 
President  Andrews?  Was  it  an  attempt  to 
proselyte  the  men  of  Brown  university  to 
his  own  political  doctrine?  No!  Was  it 
heresy?  No!  What  then?  He  had  com- 
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mitted  the  high  crime  of  daring  to  think 
differently  from  the  plutocrats;  and  the 
offense  was  not  to  be  condoned;  neither 
passed  by.  Doctor  Andrews  must  desist  or 
go;  and  when  he  received  the  instruction 
that  he  must  select  between  the  two,  he 
very  wisely  determined,  and  without  loss  of 
time,  to  resign.  What  right  had  those  mil- 
lionaires to  dictate  what  the  president  or 
any  other  man  should  think?  Absolutely 
none.  The  honest  boot-black  deserves  just 
as  much  respect  as  does  the  wealthy  man. 
If  for  endowment,  the  millionaire  is  to  be 
clothed  with  the  power  to  dictate,  if  the 
endowment  carries  with  it  the  right  of 
domineering  over  the  president  and  faculty, 
then  may  we  hope  that  the  last  endowment 
shall  have  been  made.  The  idea  of  endow- 
ing the  teaching  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  logic,  history,  civics,  and  ethics, 
and  then  saying  to  the  president  of  the  in- 
stitution endowed:  You  must  teach  these 
things;  but  before  you  become  an  exemplar, 
you  must  submit  your  thoughts.  Prepos- 
terous! He  who  establishes  and  endows  a 
private  institution  may  with  some  show  of 
right  attempt  to  dominate  lines  of  thought; 
but  that  he  who  endows  a  public  institution 
—  an  institution  established  by  and  for  the 
State  —  a  republican  institution  for  a  repub- 
lican people,  has  one  jot  or  tittle  more  right 
to  prescribe  what  should  or  should  not  be 
taught  therein,  than  has  the  aforesaid 
boot-black  or  washerwoman,  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  confess  a  tendency  —  a 
very  sad  tendency —  on  the  part  of  many  in 
authority  toward  plutocracy.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  an  evil  does  not  justify  it.  Let  it 
be  rooted  out.  And  let  all  America  honor 
the  man,  President  Andrews,  who  had  enough 
freedom,  enough  manhood,  enough  patriot- 
ism, in  his  veins  to  rebuke  the  sycophants 
who  would  have  bridled  him.  Other  exam- 
ples are  not  wanting.  Would  that  there 
had  been  as  much  manhood  displayed.  Out 
with  the  usurping  plutocrat! 

THE  organization  of  two 
Associations  new  associations  this  year 
means  much  to  the  schools 
of  the  respective  sections 
in  which  they  are  thus  put  into  active  work- 
ing order. 

The  Northern  California  Association  held 
the  first  meeting  at  Shasta  the  last  week  in 
August.  Over  a  hundred  teachers  were  in 


attendance;  while  the  entire  membership 
was  474.  The  enthusiasm,  the  interest,  and 
the  work  done,  were  such  as  to  justify  the 
hopes  of  all  that  the  Northern  Association 
should  become  one  of  permanent  growth  and 
lasting  importance.  The  place  selected  for 
the  meeting  was  fortunate;  and  as  the  same 
place  has  been  selected  for  the  meeting 
next  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attend- 
ance may  be  tripled.  The  Association  was 
unfortunately  disappointed  by  the  absence 
of  Professor  Keyes  and  Professor  Wallace. 
Superintendent  Stout  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent, and  with  the  teachers  of  Northern 
California  and  such  superintendents  as  are 
there  the  association  can  but  be  a  success. 

The  San  Joaquin  Association  also  is  bound 
to  be  a  success.  The  time  set  for  the  first 
meeting  is  the  21st  to  the  23d,  inclusive,  of 
October.  Tulare,  Kings,  Fresno,  Kern,  Ma- 
dera,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  and  Mariposa  in- 
stitutes will  be  held  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week,  and  the  Association  will 
be  held  during  the  last  three  days  in 
Fresno.  A  membership  of  over  six  hun- 
dred is  already  assured;  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  members 
will  be  in  attendance.  The  Fresno  people 
are  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  do 
big  things;  and  Fresno  knows  how.  Alfred 
Harrell,  Superintendent  of  Kern  county,  is 
president,  and  Miss  Annie  M.  Nicholson  of 
the  Madera  High  School,  is  secretary. 

Superintendent  J.  P.  Greeley  of  Orange 
county,  president  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion, is  rounding  up  his  forces;  and  he  ex- 
pects to  bring  all  of  Southern  California 
together  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  If 
the  date  has  been  fixed,  I  am  not  informed. 
There  are  very  few  teachers  in  that  south- 
ern country  with  whom  Superintendent 
Greeley  is  not  personally  acquainted.  As  a 
result,  he  will  be  enabled  to  marshal  his 
forces  into  the  field  in  such  manner  to  get 
the  best  possible  good  out  of  them.  His 
proverbial  geniality,  his  earnestness,  and 
his  experience,  will  enable  him  to  work  to 
the  best  possible  results. 

These  associations  are  fraught  with  un- 
told good.  The  Southern  has  increased 
from  the  very  time  of  its  inception,  until 
last  year  the  crowd  was  simply  immense. 
It  will  be  even  greater  this  year;  and  Pres- 
ident Greeley  and  his  committees  will  have 
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all  they  can  do  to  take  care  of  the  visitors. 
The  other  two  are  in  for  solid  organization ; 
and  they  have  it.  The  Northern,  held  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  term,  the 
San  Joaquin,  to  be  held  after  the  opening  of 
the  school  term,  the  several  counties  to 
hold  the  institutes  simultaneously,  success 
must  be  certain.  Too  much  can  not  be  said 
for  the  good  wrought  by  the  meetings  when 
.conducted  as  they  should  be  and  attended 


in  the  same  manner  with  the  one  purpose  of 
upbuilding  the  school  system.  A  greater 
unity  of  purpose,  a  better  understanding  of 
conditions,  a  more  thorough  study  of  en- 
vironments, distinctive  and  common,  can  but 
result;  and  in  consequence,  a  more  uniform 
system  of  work. 

In  the  next  issue,  1  hope  to  have  commu- 
nications from  the  presidents  of  the  South- 
ern and  State  Associations. 


GENERAL 

ENGLISH    IN    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS 

SECOND    PAPER 


BY  L.  MAY  MCLEAN 


METHODS  of  pursuing  class  room  work  in 
literature  are  various.  At  one  extreme  are 
those  who  have,  for  their  sole  aim,  to  awaken 
pleasure  in  the  work.  Says  one :  "  Head  and 
«njoy  the  poem  together,  not  as  a  lesson, 
but  as  a  pleasant  symposium.  When  you 
come  to  a  particularly  fine  passage,  direct  at- 
tention to  it,  and  if  a  difficult  phrase  occurs, 
ask  in  a  conversational  way  what  it  means. 
Don't  make  it  work,  but  pleasure."  All  of 
which,  summed  up,  means  just  this:  Make 
your  pupils  love  the  work  by  making  it  easy. 
Take,  as  the  model  of  class  room  work,  the 
desultory  reading  they  do  as  a  pastime ;  pass 
the  recitation  hour  by  simply  entertaining 
them  with  the  poet's  lines;  let  them  think 
they  have  mastered  him;  and  call  this  a 
study  of  literature. 

The  subject  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as 
something  to  be  slouched  over,  or  dabbled 
in.  So,  when  a  pupil  wearies  of  the  men- 
tal strain  in  his  work  in  mathematics,  he 
relaxes,  and  picks  up  his  English  book. 
Rather  let  him  fit  himself  for  the  study  of 
his  English  by  bringing  thought  to  a  white 
heat  in  hard  mathematical  work.  Then  he 
will  be  ready  to  work  on  his  English  intel- 
ligently. I  am  always  suspicious  of  a  pupil 
who  looks  upon  all  other  studies  except  his 
English  as  irksome.  It  does  not  argue  a 
literary  taste.  It  points  rather  to  weak 
teaching  of  the  subject.  He  is  allowed  to 
substitute  for  clear,  concentrated,  logical 


thinking,  blind  feeling  and  sentiment.  This 
is,  as  Montaigne  says,  "  Nibbling  a  little  at 
the  outward  crust  of  learning,  and  results 
in  only  a  general  formless  image  of  it." 
We  have  something  to  do  besides  training 
smatterers.  If  this  is  all  a  course  in  Eng- 
lish amounts  to,  it  has  no  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  schools.  It  will  accomplish 
little  or  nothing,  for  the  student.  It  has 
no  practical  value.  It  does  not  pay. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  re- 
gard a  study  of  literature  as  a  continuation 
of  that  of  grammar.  The  only  difference  is 
a  change  of  ground,  for  parsing  and  analy- 
sis, from  detached  sentences  to  a  connected 
poem.  A  little  is  added  in  the  shape  of 
picking  out  and  naming  figures  of  speech, 
and  learning  annotations. 

This  is  professedly  giving  literature,  while 
it  is  really  giving  only  words.  It  is  pro- 
fessedly giving  the  substance,  while  it  is 
really  giving  only  the  form.  This  method  is 
not  new.  The  richest  books  that  have  ever 
been  written  have  been  used  for  nothing 
but  grammatical  drill  under  teachers  too 
wooden  to  help  to  an  appreciation  of  their 
literary  value.  Years  ago  many  a  college 
graduate  never  thought  of  the  works  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  as  anything  but  irksome 
tasks,  or  of  "Paradise  Lost"  as  anything 
but  a  subject  for  parsing  and  analyzing. 
All  this  is  changing;  better  days  have  come, 
and  Greek  and  Latin  and  English  writers 
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may  be  studied  as  literature.  If  we  pre- 
tend to  give  literature,  we  are  under  a 
solemn  obligation  to  give  literature;  and  if 
we  send  out  a  few  taught  and  elevated  and 
inspired  by  the  thoughts  of  great  men,  we 
have  intellectually  and  morally  accomplished 
more  than  by  sending  them  out  with  the 
most  precise  and  bookish  information  on 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  dead  to  litera- 
ture. 

A  practical  study  of  English  should  avoid 
the  extremes  of  both  these  methods.  It 
should  unite  the  habit  of  looking  broadly  at 
a  piece  of  literature,  aimed  at  in  the  first, 
with  the  definiteness  secured  in  the  second ; 
but  it  should  also  avoid  the  superficiality  of 
the  first,  as  it  does  the  barrenness  of  re- 
sults of  the  second. 

A  love  for  good  literature  is  an  inevit- 
able result  of  an  insight  into  it.  So  our 
aim  is  to  give  such  an  insight  as  will  make 
it  take  hold  of  the  student;  to  train  the 
mind,  to  cultivate  the  taste,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  artistic  perception,  so  that  he  can 
grasp  the  profound  truths  and  appreciate 
the  beauties  that  our  best  poets  can  reveal 
to  him.  The  aim  of  this  branch  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  any  other,  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  "Education 
is  man's  unfolding,"  and  every  department 
of  his  education  must  contribute  toward  this 
one  result.  If  there  is  anywhere  a  demand 
for  rigid  drill  and  concentrated  thought,  it 
is  in  this  branch  of  study.  Let  the  train- 
ing be  thorough,  and  the  love  for  literature 
will  follow.  Show  the  student  the  best, 
train  him  so  tbat  he  can  appreciate  it, 
and  he  will  love  that  best.  The  hour  given 
to  English  should  be  made  an  enjoyable 
hour,  but  genuine  enjoyment  is  to  be  reached 
through  hard  work.  Reading  is  something 
more  than  a  refined  idleness.  True,  earn- 
est reading,  is  earnest  work,  and  requires 
earnest  thought.  "  The  art  of  right  reading 
is  as  difficult  as  the  art  of  right  living." 

The  first  step  toward  the  study  of  a  piece 
of  literature  is  to  have  it  read  through, 
light  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from 
history,  mythology,  and  other  sources  of 
required  information.  Then  begin  the  care- 
ful study  of  the  lines.  Never  let  the  pupil 
stop  with  the  mere  verbal  meaning  of  a 
passage.  That,  as  Lowell  expresses  it,  "  is 
the  bird  in  the  hand."  "  The  real  meaning, 
the  soul  of  it,  that  which  makes  it  litera- 
ture and  not  jargon,  that  is  the  bird  in  the 


bush,  which  tantalizes  and  stimulates  with, 
the  vanishing  glimpses  we  catch  of  it  as  it 
flits  from  one  to  another  lurking  place."" 
Send  them  in  search  of  it.  The  danger 
here  is  in  vagueness.  They  do  not  know 
what  to  look  for,  nor  how  to  find  it.  Never 
find  it  for  them;  only  help  them.  Give 
them  questions  on  lines  assigned  for  study 
that  will  give  direction,  definiteness,  and; 
certainty,  to  their  efforts. 

Take,  for  example,  questions  that  grow 
out  of  the  following  lines: — 

Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight  undula- 
tions 

Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplendent  in  beauty, 
the  lotus 

Lifted  her  golden  crown  above  the  heads  of  the  boat- 
men. 

Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnolia 
blossoms. 

And  with  the  heat  of  noon:   and  numberless  sylvan 
islands. 

Fragrant   and   thickly   embowered    with   blossoming, 
hedges  of  roses, 

Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along,  invited  to> 
slumber. 

Evangeline,  11.  808-815. 

What  impression  prevails  in  this  picture, 
—  one  of  life,  or  death  ?  They  find  it  is  a 
very  languid  life.  What  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  life,  individuality,  and  feeling,  to 
the  scene  ?  They  will  discover,  if  you  give 
them  the  chance,  that  it  lies  in  the  lifting 
of  two  important  features  —  the  lotus  and 
the  air  —  to  a  position  higher  than  their 
own,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  personifica- 
tion. Let  them  formulate  a  definition  of 
this  figure  of  speech,  which  will  be  tested 
in  the  light  of  other  examples. 

How  does  the  poet  give  the  impression1 
of  languor  to  this  picture  of  life?  Contrast, 
to  bring  this  out,  the  picture  of  the  queen, 
the  lotus  that  simply  "  lifts  her  head,"  with 
another  picture  of  a  sovereign  power,  the 
moon  that,— 

O'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like  stretches  its  hundred  hands  upon  mountain 

and  meadow, 
Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  rivers. 

Evangeline,  11.  614-616. 

The  lotus  does  not  even  nod.  She  simply 
"lifts  her  head,"  and  asserts  undisputed 
sway.  Because  she  is  what  she  is  she 
wears  a  "crown." 

Why  does  the  poet  say,  "  above  the  heads 
of  the  boatmen?"  Just  to  tell  how  tall 
the  lotus  was?  Number  of  inches  would 
be  more  exact.  Or  does  it  give  the  idea 
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that  even  the  boatmen  coming  into  her 
presence  felt  a  sense  of  her  sovereignty? 

Make  a  list  of  the  colors,  lights,  sounds, 
and  odors.  Which  predominate?  Why  did 
Tiot  the  poet  put  a  red  flower  into  the  pic- 
ture? Only  one  color  is  given  explicitly,— 
"  golden."  But  the  rich  green  and  delicate 
pink  of  the  wooded  islands  and  their  roses 
is  suggested;  and  there  is  a  soft,  changing 
sheen  of  light  on  the  undulating  water,  and 
on  the  white  lilies  it  rocks  and  on  the  oars 
as  they  are  lifted;  the  one  touch  of  sound 
is  only  suggested,  —  the  soft,  soothing, 
splashing  of  the  oars.  There  is  no  distinct 
and  dazzling  light,  no  bright  color,  no  dis- 
tinct sound, —  nothing  stands  out  clear  cut 
that  appeals  to  the  senses.  All  is  harmon- 
iously soft,  and  merged  into  half  tints  of 
sensuous  impression,  and  the  sleepy  fra- 
grance of  the  magnolia  hangs  heavy  over 
all. 

Then  ask  the  etymology  of  "  undulations," 
and  have  it  distinguished  from  two  or  three 
synonyms.  If  your  pupils  have  never  seen 


a  lotus,  and  you  can  not  get  one  for  them 
to  see,  get  a  good  picture  of  one.  This 
quickens  imagination,  for  it  helps  them  to 
see  for  themselves  the  picture  the  poet  has 
given. 

Then  they  are  aware  of  an  impression  of 
profusion.  What  definite  expressions  give 
this?  They  will  find  " myriads,"  "resplen- 
dent," "numberless,"  "thickly  embowered." 
Why  did  he  not  tell  the  exact  number  of 
the  islands?  Does  a  descriptive  fact  seek 
exactness?  Does  the  painter?  Why  does 
he  say  "odorous"?  Do  we  not  know  that 
the  magnolia  is  fragrant?  And  so  on, 
through  the  many  phases  of  study,  from  all 
sides,  of  the  lines  of  the  poet. 

A  thorough  course  in  literature  is  of 
practical  value  to  the  student.  It  refines 
his  sensibilities,  elevates  his  nature,  widens 
and  deepens  and  quickens  the  current  of  his 
thought;  and  enriches  the  possibilities  of  his 
achievement.  Thus  it  adds  to  his  wealth, 
and  that  in  a  coin  that  will  not  waste  in 
the  using  -  an  imperishable  product. 


MAN'S    THOUGHTS    AND    MAN'S    WORDS 


BY  XH'HO  BECH-MEYER 


In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  the  word  was  with  God,  and  the'  word  was.  God 


WHAT  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Teutonic  nations  have  become  the  leaders 
in  the  exploring  of  that  newly  discovered 
realm,  the  science  of  language?  The  dead 
languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  stand  as  mon- 
uments of  their  own  greatness,  their  story 
is  ended;  they  have  more  or  less  shaped  the 
life  of  men  until  now.  The  strength  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  seems  to  have  been  saved 
up  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
new  era  in  the  realm  of  language,  in  which 
the  laws  of  harmony  are  found  and  all  lan- 
guages are  seen  melting  into  one  another. 
Since  the  days  of  the  great  Dane,  Rasmus 
Kristian  Rask,  the  prophet  of  the  new 
science,  who  literally  gave  his  life  a  willing 
sacrifice  to  it,  have  men  as  Grimm,  Max 
Muller,  and  Skeat,  carried  on  the  work,  till 


the  movement  has  struck  this  continent, 
where  great  possibilities  will  meet  it.  He 
who  never  studied  language  in  a  spirit 
which  made  him  drop  the  book  exclaiming, — 
"Here  are  the  gates  of  heaven!"  has  never 
understood  what  this  study  means. 

We  may  pick  out  a  single  word  and  it  will 
roll  up  before  us  hour-long  pictures  of  the 
love  and  longings  of  our  forefathers,  of 
their  material  and  mental  conditions. 

The  formation  of  the  most  important 
words  is  religion  in  itself. 

The  only  point  in  which  it  seems  that  a 
coming  master  might  improve  on  Skeat's 
methods,  is  in  the  grasp  of  the  connection 
between  thoughts  and  words.  In  this  re- 
spect Max  Muller  certainly  seems  superior 
to  Skeat. 
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In  order  to  illustrate  this  connection  let 
us  take  a  well  known  word,  "  leaf." 

No  race  can  have  loved  trees  more  than 
did  our  Gothic  forefathers.  Not  Odysseus 
in  carving  his  bed-post  out  of  a  tree,  not 
the  Druids  in  the  ancient  forests,  have  built 
up  as  lasting  a  tree-culture  as  did  the  Goths. 
Their  myth  of  Ygdrasil-Ash,  the  World 
Tree,  is  unique.  I  have  met  a  Norwegian 
whose  grandfather  knew  old  people,  who 
had  partaken  in  tree-cultus  in  isolated  val- 
leys in  Norway.  The  Sanskrit  root  Inbh,  to 
desire,  as  being  an  expression  of  the  high- 
est manifestation  of  life,  came  to  our  fore- 
fathers' minds  in  beholding  a  tree,  the  em- 
blem of  life. 

Therefore,  that  part  of  a  tree  which 
showed  that  there  was  life  in  it,  was 
called  leaf;  Teutonic,  lanba;  Anglo  Saxon, 
leaf:  German,  lavh:  Danish,  Lor. 

,  Around  this  we  may  place  a  group  of 
words:  Love,  the  intense  utterance  of  life; 
German,  Rebe-n:  Anglo  Saxon,  lit  fan.  To 
praise  —  the  best  which  words  can  give  to 
a  fellow-being;  German,  loben:  Old  Danish, 
/ore.  To  run,  German,  laitfen, —  for  it  indi- 
cates a  movement  of  life,  as  when  the  leaves 
start  out  from  the  tree.  Loaf,  bread  (the 
substance  of  life),  Anglo  Saxon,  hlaf;  Ger- 
man, Laih.  Several  etymologists  trace  the 
root  of  bread  to  the  Anglo  Saxon,  hrroinni. 
to  brew;  while  it  evidently  comes  from 
Anglo  Saxon  brtotan:  Danish,  hi-ytle,  to 
break.  Pieces  broken  from  a  loaf  were  in 
Anglo  Saxon  called  bread;  Icelandic,  brmul: 
Danish,  Rrtxl;  German  Krnt. 

To  this  group  seems  to  belong  the  word 
life,  though  Skeat  seems  inclined  to  trace 
it  to  the  Sanskrit  lift,  to  anoint,  to  smear. 

Different  opinions  have  been  held  about 
whether  the  nouns  or  verbs  were  the  first 
artificial  words.  From  close  study  of  child- 
language  I  know  that  the  child's  main  store 
of  words  is  composed  of  verbs ;  from  those 
it  makes  all  the  nouns  needed.  When  my 
little  boy  was  building  a  pig-pen  and  did  not 
know  the  name,  he,  without  caring  to  ask, 
announced,  "  I  will  build  a  piggy-can't-get- 
out." 

Children  understand  actions  before  they 
understand  objects.  This  fact  may  not 
have  sufficient  weight  to  sustain  Adam 
Smith's  theory  about  verbs  being  the  first 
words.  Those  who  hold  the  belief  that  lan- 
guage is  man's  inborn  gift,  the  seal  singling 
him  out  from  all  creation  as  the  one  who  in 


himself  unites  the  substance  and  the  spirit 
of  all  creation,  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
verbs  were  the  first  words. 

Skeat  wants  to  connect  the  Latin  brach- 
him,  arm,  Irish  brach,  Welch  braich,  Breton 
breach,  with  brief. 

He  sees  as  little  its  true  origin  as  the 
origin  of  the  word  brarh,  a  hunting-dog, 
Old  French  brache,  Old  High  German 
bracco. 

To  understand  those  words  we  must 
again  go  to  the  tree.  A  branch  is  a  part 
breaking  out  of  a  tree,  just  so  does  the  arm 
break  out,  protrude  from,  the  body.  Arm 
and  branch  therefore  were  identical  to  our 
forefathers'  minds.  Just  so  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  and  the  trunk,  the  body. 

From  the  word  break  we  get  to  brach,  a 
hunting-dog.  This  is  one  of  those  words 
which  in  a  word-picture  give  us  the  history 
of  culture  of  languages.  We  say  in  Danish 
that  a  field  lies  bra  I;  when  it  is  laid  open, 
broken  open,  split  open,  plowed,  to  rest  thus 
for  a  while.  Now  brach  was  the  name  of  a 
female  dog. 

It  was  applied  at  time,  when  man  gave 
his  thoughts  and  observations  the  form  most 
natural  to  him. 

The  word  stands  for  a  certain  stage  of 
human  development,  and  was  probably  at 
its  birth  applied  to  women  also,  without 
scrupulous  reflections.  But  at  King  Lear's 
time  it  had  become  a  word  which  Shake- 
spere  could  use  only  in  the  mouth  of  his 
Fool  in  the  connection  in  which  it  appears. 

Closely  connected  with  this  word  is  the 
Irish  braich,  malt,  Gaelic  brnrh,  from  Gaelic 
brnirh,  ferment.  What  ferments,  bursts 
open,  and  the  malt  breaks  in  fermenting. 
So  when  Skeat  says  that  the  Gaelic  word 
brarh,  ferment,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  Anglo  Saxon  bremoan,  to  brew,  he  is  in 
a  way  right,  only  he  fails  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  those  words  and  break; 
Anglo  Saxon  h reran  or  breowan. 

Another  word  belonging  to  this  group  is 
brace.  Here  Skeat  fails  as  much  to  grasp 
the  connection  as  in  the  Irish  brae,  Welsh 
brairh,  an  arm.  He  says  that  brace  means 
that  which  holds  firmly,  to  hold  firmly.  I. 
M.  D.  Meikeljohn,  in  his  interesting  work, 
"The  English  Language,"  expresses  himself 
to  the  same  effect:  "Brace  from  the  Old 
French  brace,  and  arm  (Modern  French 
brag);  from  the  Latin,  brachinm.  The  root 
idea  seems  to  be  that  which  encloses  or 
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holds  up.  Thus  '  bracing  air '  is  that  which 
strings  up  the  nerves  and  muscles." 

Both  authors  have  stopped  their  research 
in  the  middle  of  the  life-growth  of  this 
word.  A  bracing  wind  is  a  wind,  which 
breaks  forth,  bursts  forth,  and  as  it  breaks 
forth  with  the  power  of  life,  so  it  has  power 
to  strengthen.  Therefore  the  word  in 
the  course  of  time  came  to  mean  that 
which  holds,  supports,  not  because  it 
is  connected  with  arm,  but  because  brace 
and  arm  both  are  derived  from  the  verb  to 
break. 

Another  word  which  gives  an  illustration 
of  culture-changes  is  the  word  ring,  Anglo 
Saxon  beah,  French  liiiyae,  from  the  Anglo 
Saxon  verbbeoyan,  to  bend,  German  beuyen, 
Danish  boje.  Man  in  his  delight  that  he 
was  able  to  shape  and  bend  metal,  found  an 
expresssion  in  the  name  of  this  his  dearest 
ornament.  (Hence  also  buy,  a  sack,  for  it 
is  bent  together.)  But  the  time  came  when 
this  skill  was  an  old  thing,  man  then  lost 
view  of  the  process  through  which  the  ring 
was  formed  and  only  thought  of  its  aspect, 
hence,  riny,  '  connected  with  the  Latin 
rimiK.  To  ring  a  bell:  to  make  the  sound 
go  all  around. 

In  the  word  icimlou-  we  find  another  ex- 


pression of  the  changes  of  culture.  Win- 
dow, Icelandic  Vintlaiige;  literally,  "  wind- 
eyes,"  takes  us  back  to  that  time,  when  not 
even  thinly  scraped  horn  was  used  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  holes  through  which  the 
wind  looked  into  the  room. 

In  the  German  word  Fender,  window,  man 
has  taken  quite  a  different  view.  He  does 
not  any  more  think  of  the  wind  coming  into 
the  house,  but  feels  the  comfort  of  having 
fenced  it  out  as  he  arrived  at  a  higher  state 
of  culture. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  word  which 
can  be  found  to  illustrate  a  word's  rolling 
on  through  time,  till  its  original  meaning 
has  been  overlaid  with  a  shell  which  only 
few  look  through,  is  the  Danish  word  Fnr- 
Ifgenhftl,  embarrassment.  Jey  er  J'orleyen,  I 
am  embarrassed.  In  Anglo  Saxon  /<)/•/<•;/- 
rum/*  meant  adultery.  The  original  thought 
in  the  word  "ft>r-legen-ny*"  is  easily  grasped. 
It  would  be  an  impossible  word  in  polished 
Scandinavian  language,  if  the  original  mean- 
ing was  not  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  ages. 

Thus  words  arise  around  us  like  living 
beings,  laughing,  weeping,  pointing  back- 
ward and  onward,  revealing  the  harmony  of 
life,  the  oneness  of  existence. 

A  word  is  thought  incarnate. 


OVERTEACHING 


BY  AUSTIN   LEWIS 


TEACHER    IN    MOUNT   TAMAI.PA1S    MILITARY    ACADKMY 


OVER-TEACHING  does  not  at  the  first  sight 
seem  to  be  an  evil  which  we  need  deplore. 
Under-teaching  would  appear  to  be  more 
prevalent,  judging  from  the  exhortations 
which  are  continually  addressed  to  the  mod- 
ern pedagogue.  Keen  competition  between 
schools  and  the  increasing  rigor  of  univer- 
sity examinations  stimulate  to  greater  and 
greater  exertions,  and  the  tendency  does  not 
appear  to  diminish.  Haste,  however,  is  not 
always  speed,  and  much  energy  is  wasted 
which  might  be  valuable  if  conserved.  The 
great  need  is  tact,  that  certainty  of  touch 


which  comes  from  a  thorough  experience  of 
the  material  to  be  manipulated,  and  an  exact 
idea  of  what  is  to  be  made  of  it.  There  is 
much  useless,  and  in  many  cases  actually 
mischievous,  exertion,  and  this  over-exertion 
constitutes  over- teaching. 

By  over-teaching  "cramming"  is  not 
meant.  That  does  not  come  under  the  head 
of  it'iifliiiiy  at  all.  It  is  an  evil,  but  an  evil 
with  which  present  conditions  of  education 
seem  unable  to  cope,  and  which  must  be 
accepted  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  our 
present  system  of  testing  knowledge.  Ex- 
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animations  will  produce  "cramming"  for 
those  examinations,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  ability  to  "cram"  readily  and 
well  is  not  a  good  equipment,  and  perhaps 
the  best  equipment  for  success  in  fields 
other  than  those  of  pure  scholarship.  At 
any  rate  "cramming"  holds  its  ground,  and 
the  "crammer"  remains  a  species  apart 
and  distinct  from  the  teacher. 

The  over-teaching  to  which  reference  is 
made  is  honestly  and  sincerely  indulged  in 
by  faithful  and  conscientious  teachers,  and 
it  is  frequently  the  most  faithful  and  the 
most  conscientious  teacher  who  makes  the 
greatest  mistakes  in  this  direction. 

It  consists  in  waste  effort,  in  over-elabo- 
ration of  material.  Its  motto  appears  to  be 
fortitfr  in  modo.  It  is  the  vice  of  the  be- 
ginner and  the  amateur.  It  proceeds  chiefly 
from  the  teacher's  not  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  material  upon  which  he  works 
—  the  limitations,  powers  of  perception,  in- 
tellectual grasp,  and  ability  to  retain,  of 
the  person  whom  he  teaches.  The  amateur 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  understand  either  his 
own  limitations  or  those  of  his  pupils.  He 
thinks  he  can  accomplish  all,  or  nearly  all, 
whereas  in  fact  he  can  do  but  little.  In 
order  to  make  a  success  of  his  task  he  must 
make  the  pupil  do  the  work.  The  child 
must  be  an  active  creator  of  thought,  not 
merely  a  passive  recipient.  The  amateur 
proceeds  upon  an  assumption  entirely  the 
reverse  of  this.  The  child  must  be  taught, 
and  straightway  he  proceeds  to  teach  him. 
Conscientiously  and  faithfully  he  instils, 
nay,  he  pours,  knowledge  into  the  ears  of 
his  class.  He  talks  in  liberal  floods.  At 
every  recitation  he  enjoins,  instructs,  ad- 
vises, and  insists,  and  finds,  after  all,  that 
he  has  made  but  slight  progress,  and  that 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  class  is  by 
no  means  up  to  his  expectation,  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  is  troubled  and  disappointed.  He  is 
a  very  lucky  man,  too,  if  his  discipline  has 
not  suffered  in  addition,  for  if  the  class  has 
not  been  exercising  its  wits  upon  its  class- 
work  it  will  probably  have  found  employ- 
ment less  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the 
instructor.  His  labor  and  diligence  have 
apparently  counted  for  very  little,  and  dis- 
satisfaction and  disgust  with  the  whole  work 
is  generally  his  state  of  mind  at  this  period 
of  his  career.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  so 
rained  information  that  the  result  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  an  intellectual  washout. 


But  beginners  and  amateurs  are  by  no- 
means  the  only  sinners  as  regards  over- 
teaching.  It  is  part  of  a  tendency  which 
threatens  preparatory  teaching  generally,, 
at  present,  and  which  invades  the  class- 
rooms of  the  most  careful.  It  is,  in  fact, 
frequently  rendered  necessary  by  the  de- 
mands of  parents  and  others,  who,  seeing: 
and  hearing  of  what  is  being  done  in  other 
places,  require  the  same  for  their  children, 
or  for  the  schools  with  the  administration 
of  which  they  are  charged.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral demand  that  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  should  do  more  than  they  possibly 
can.  The  most  that  a  child  can  learn  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  is  but  little,  and  it  does 
not  appear  advisable  to  fix  the  age  of  grad- 
uation from  the  secondary  schools  at  any 
higher  figure.  The  main  point  is  that  that 
little  should  be  learned  definitely  and  well, 
should  be  thoroughly  known  and  understood. 
The  constant  complaint  in  which  the  uni- 
versity professor  indulges  is  not  that  the 
scope  in  the  secondary  school  is  too  narrow, 
but  that  the  work  done  within  that  scope  is 
not  sufficiently  well  done.  Any  attempt  to 
go  beyond  the  limits,  already  well  outlined 
in  secondary  school-work,  tends  to  obscure 
those  fundamentals  upon  the  knowledge  of 
which  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
college  course  very  largely  depend.  Any 
additional  work  which  leave  the  pupil  in- 
sufficiently equipped  with  these  necessary 
elements  can  only  be  considered  as  mischiev- 
ous over-teaching.  The  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle will  not  permit  of  going  into  any  details 
on  this  matter,  but  every  teacher  will  rec- 
ognize the  evils  wrought  by  the  inroads  of 
what  may  be  called  fads  or  fancy  subjects. 

Over-teaching,  again,  springs  from  the 
idea  of  making  things  easy  for  the  pupilr 
and  this  is  at  once  the  commonest  and  most 
dangerous  form  of  the  evil.  There  is  a  natural 
reaction  against  the  old  system  under  which 
the  teacher  was  frequently  barely  worthy  of 
the  name.  He  was  a  mere  hearer  of  reci- 
tations, a  weighing  machine  for  calculating 
the  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  pupil 
had  dug  out  for  himself,  but  by  no  means 
an  instructor  or  a  guide.  In  getting  away 
from  this  dreary  and  uninspiring  role,  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  modern  teacher  has- 
not  gone  a  step  too  far.  In  striving  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  he  has  frequently  forgotten  that 
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ihe  main  thing,  after  all,  is  that  the  pupil 
should  learn  to  interest  himself.  The  main 
object  of  a  teacher's  work  is  not  the  incul- 
cation of  knowledge,  but  rather  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  receptacle  for  knowledge.  The 
most  successful  teacher  is  not  he  who  has 
taught  most,  but  rather  he  who  has  made 
his  pupils  capable  of  learning  most,  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  without  external 
assistance.  The  alive,  thinking  class,  in- 
terested in  its  work,  and  busy  on  its  own 
account,  is  the  best  taught  class.  If  it  were 
not  so  Mr.  Gradgrind  would  rank  superior 
to  Pestalozzi  as  a  pedagogue. 

Pupils  generally  appreciate  most  that 
which  they  themselves  have  learned  by  their 
own  efforts,  and  they  value  what  is  taught 
only  in  proportion  as  they  feel  its  direct  as- 
sistance to  their  efforts.  It  is  perhaps  in 
accordance  with  this  tendency  that  so  much 
of  what  is  taught  in  the  class-room  is  un- 
noticed or  forgotten,  seen  at  the  time,  and 
then  for  want  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  wasted  and  thrown 
away. 

This  brings  us  to  another,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important,  example  of  over-teach- 
ing —  the  increasing  size  and  scope  of  text- 
books. The  real  service  which  a  text-book 
ought  to  render  is  that  of  subordinate  to 
the  teacher.  It  should  be  a  handy  and  con- 
venient summary  of  the  subject,  upon  which 
the  teacher  may  rely  for  trustworthy  state- 
ments and  results,  but  it  should  in  no  case 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  teacher.  The 
work  of  a  text-book  is  to  present  the  gist 
of  the  subject,  and  such  points  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  remembered  and  un- 
derstood. The  text-book  of  the  secondary 
school  should  be  a  model  note-book,  mark- 
ing by  change  of  type  and  lucidity  of  ar- 
rangement the  relative  importance  and  in- 
terdependence of  the  various  parts  of  the 
matter  with  which  it  deals.  To  take  an 
easy  example:  An  arithmetic  should  con- 
tain good  definitions  and  hundreds  of  good 
examples,  nothing  else.  Detailed  explana- 
tions of  the  method  of  working  examples 
should  be  left  to  the  teacher. 

Text-book  writers  do  not,  however,  take 
this  limited  view  of  their  functions.  Each 
succeeding  edition  of  the  standard  classical 
texts  for  school  use  contains  a  greater  and 
ever-increasing  amount  of  information  and 
addenda,  until  the  size  of  the  book  in  itself 
becomes  a  formidable  deterrent  from  hard 


work.  All  the  masses  of  notes,  the  de- 
tailed historical  information,  and  the  like, 
are  in  many  cases  absolutely  mischievous 
to  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  To  the  former 
they  do  harm  because  they  are  an  actual 
incentive  to  idleness,  causing  neglect  of 
lesson-preparation,  and  lack  of  personal  ap- 
plication, which  would  otherwise  be  given. 
These  books  rob  the  teacher  of  much  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  respect  which  his  pupils 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  enter- 
tain for  his  superior  knowledge,  and  which 
are  so  important  to  his  influence.  Every- 
thing is  in  the  book;  nothing  is  left  to  the 
energy,  the  discretion,  or  the  ability  of  the 
teacher.  To  the  boy,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  harm  is  done  by  the  cultivation  of 
free  and  easy  methods  of  study.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  vocabulary  at  the 
end  of  the  book  is  an  unmixed  blessing. 
It  is  so  easy  to  find  the  words  that  little 
trouble  is  taken  to  remember  them,  and  the 
training  which  is  obtained  from  the  hunting 
of  an  appropriate  meaning  in  a  good  lexi- 
con is  lost  when  the  vocabulary  provides  a 
ready-made,  suitable  word. 

The  same  criticisms  apply  to  text-books 
in  nearly  all  departments,  and  the  net  re- 
sult is  a  great  amount  of  that  over-teach- 
ing of  which  complaint  is  made.  Sidgwick, 
in  his  "  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position," says,  "  Dulness  of  method  is  a 
more  serious  obstacle  to  progress  than  all 
others  put  together,"  -—  and  we  get  that, 
together  with  over-loading,  in  these  bloated 
text-books.  Definite  ideas  of  what  he  wishes 
to  achieve  and  a  logical  method  of  arriving 
at  the  end  desired  are  the  two  great  neces- 
sities of  the  class-room  teacher.  Without 
the  former,  interest  languishes,  and  enthu- 
siasm wanes  speedily.  The  schoolboy  must 
have  an  object  to  aim  at.  Knowledge  in 
the  abstract  possesses  little  fascination  for 
him.  The  question  of  method  is  the  all- 
important  one  in  managing  a  class  room 
successfully.  Pupil  and  teacher  must  un- 
derstand their  relative  positions.  The  boy 
must  learn  that  he  himself  must  do  the 
work,  and  that  the  teacher  will  distribute 
the  task,  showing  him  the  best  way  of 
handling  the  load,  but  never  carrying  it  for 
him,  never  even  aiding  him  in  the  carrying, 
when  it  has  once  been  meted  out  and  placed 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  spirit  in  which  each 
carries  out  his  share  in  the  mutual  work 
makes  the  task  a  pleasure  or  a  drudgery. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OREGON  GROUSE 


BY  MADGE  MORRIS  WAGNER 


ONE  day  early  in  spring  a  pretty,  soft- 
eyed  grouse  came  out  of  the  great  lir  forest 
where  she  had  spent  the  winter,  and  looked 
down  into  a  sunny,  green  valley.  The  snow 
still  lay  in  patches  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hills,  but  the  slopes  to  the  south  were 
green  with  their  sodding  of  wild  strawberry 
vines. 

She  was  a  young  grouse;  her  pretty, 
bluish,  speckled  feathers  shone  in  the 
morning  sun.  She  preened  them,  and 
glanced  shyly  sidewise  at  another  grouse, 
who  had  just  claimed  her  for  his  mate.  A 
pheasant  drummed  loudly  on  a  log  in  the 
woods,  and  in  the  thicket  below,  the  birds 
were  singing  a  deafening  chorus.  A  little 
creek  babbled  noisily  by  on  its  way  to  the 
Umpqua,  the  big  river  that  tore  its  way 
through  the  jaws  of  the  mountains  and 
tumbled  into  the  ocean.  The  pretty,  soft- 
eyed  grouse  looked  dreamily  down  into  the 
valley  which  lay  so  green  in  the  sun,  and  a 
memory  slowly  came  back  to  her  that  she 
had  seen  it  all  before,  that  she  had  been 
down  in  that  beautiful  valley  and  was  not 
alone;  but  she  could  not  make  out, —  the 
world  was  all  so  new  and  so  strange. 

The  days  grew  more  and  more,  the  spring- 
time warmer  and  sunnier.  The  snow  patches 
were  all  gone.  The  strawberries  ripened, 
the  south  hillside  glowed  with  the  luscious 
redness  of  them.  And  there  the  pretty 
grouse  had  a  nest  with  seventeen  beautiful 
eggs  in  it.  She  was  very  proud  of  them. 
Her  mate  told  her  he  had  never  known  a 
grouse  to  have  so  many  eggs  in  her  first 
nest.  (She  was  a  grouse  and  did  not  won- 
der at  his  knowledge.)  She  had  a  desire  to 
sit  on  her  eggs,  and  she  sat  on  them  day 
and  night  and  kept  them  warm  with  the 
warmth  of  her  body.  Prom  her  nest  she 
watched  the  sunshine  glint  through  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  thimble-berry,  she  heard 
the  sigh  of  the  breeze  among  the  ferns. 
The  mystery  of  life  was  developing  under 
her  breast. 

In  these  days  she  began  to  wonder  about 
her  kinfolk.  She  knew  that  the  grouse 
were  a  large  family.  She  had  been  told 
that  she  had  some  cousins  away  up  among 


the  snow  and  ice  of  Alaska,  that  were  a 
beautiful  white  with  red  around  their  necks, 
and  were  called  ptarmigans.  She  knew 
also  that  she  had  some  cousins  of  more 
plebeian  origin  and  of  nearer  kin,  that  lived 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  were  called  prairie  hens,  but  it  was 
mostly  of  the  beautiful  white  ptarmigans 
that  she  thought  as  she  turned  her  eggs  so 
carefully  with  her  bill.  • 
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One  day  a  little  girl  and  boy  came  very 
near  her  nest;  they  climbed  upon  a  big  log 
and  sat  down.  The  ferns  grew  higher  than 
the  log.  The  little  boy  said, — 

"I  wish  I  could  find  a  grouse's  nest." 

The  little  girl  asked  him  what  he  would 
do. 

"I would  take  the  eggs  out  and  cook 
them." 

The  grouse  sat  very  still;  not  "as  still  as 
a  mouse,"  but  as  still  as  a  grouse,  which  is 
stiller  than  as  still  as  a  mouse.  She  heard 
the  crunching  of  the  twigs  and  brush;  the 
little  boy  and  girl  jumped  down  and  ran  as 
fast  as  they  could.  The  ferns  and  thimble- 
berry  swayed  and  shook,  a  shadow  fell  on 
the  little  grouse's  nest.  She  sat  lower  upon 
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her  eggs  and  stiller.  A  big  brown  bear 
stood  by  the  log,  all  his  big  white  teeth 
showing  in  a  grin  of  amusement ;  he  was 
watching  the  children  run  down  the  hill. 
The  little  grouse  was  afraid  he  would  step 
on  her,  one  of  his  big  feet  was  so  near 
that  she  could  have  reached  out  her  bill  and 
pecked  it. 

A  day  came  when  the  grouse  stood  be- 
side her  nest  and  seventeen  little,  speckled 
baby  grouse  stood  huddled  around  her  feet. 
She  was  very  proud  of  them;  she  would 
have  liked  to  show  them  to  the  white  ptar- 
migan in  Alaska.  She  scratched  for  them 
and  fed  them  berries  and  choke-cherries, 
and. showed  them  how  to  oil  their  feathers. 
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The  long  hot  days  came,  the  hillsides 
were  brown,  the  berries  were  gone.  Her 
young  ones  grew  larger  and  prettier;  when 
they  fluttered  up  on  a  chunk  or  log,  their 
pretty  tails  would  spread  out  like  fans.  In 
the  midsummer  time  she  took  them  far 
down  in  the  valley  into  the  fields,  and  they 
lived  on  wheat  and  grew  fat  and  fine. 

When  the  harvest  was  over,  she  still  ling- 
ered about  the  fields.  One  day  in  the  fall, 
she  led  them  to  a  large  building  just  in  the 
edge  of  'the  valley  where  the  grain  was 
stored.  There  was  a  great  ugly,  crooked 
fence  around  the  house,  which  was  a  little 
higher  upon  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  the 
middle  of  a  sunny  afternoon,  she  came  near 
to  the  house,  all  of  her  seventeen  children 


following  her.  They  were  now  nearly  as 
large  as  herself.  She  came  nearer  to  the 
house;  some  children  were  playing  in  the 
yard.  She  saw  the  same  little  boy  and  girl 
who  sat  on  the  log  near  her  nest  that  day 
and  talked  about  cooking  grouse's  eggs.  A 
man  came  up  from  the  field;  she  saw  him 
look  at  her  and  her  young  ones  and  go 
quickly  into  the  house.  He  came  out  carry- 
ing a  long,  straight,  dark-looking  object, 
which  he  put  to  the  side  of  his  face  and 
pointed  at  her.  She  saw  two  round  holes 
in  the  end  of  it,  and  watched  the  sun  glisten 
along  its  length.  There  was  a  little  flash 
like  lightning,  a  terrible  sound,  a  puff  of 
smoke  and  a  shower  of  curious,  small,  black 
hailstones  rattling  all  around  her. 

She  flew  upon  the  top  of  the  ugly,  crooked 
fence;  ten  of  her  children  followed  and  lit 
upon  the  rail  below  her,  the  others  lay 
fluttering  on  the  ground. 

There  was  another  flash  and  report  and 
puff  of  smoke,  another  shower  of  little 
black  hailstones  struck  the  fence.  One  of 
the  little,  hard,  round  things  struck  her  on 
the  leg,  another  cut  a  feather  from  her 
head.  She  fell  over  the  fence  outside  of 
the  field  and  lay  against  the  bottom  rail  of 
the  fence;  her  ten  young  ones  fell  on  the 
other  side.  She  was  so  numb  that  she 
could  not  move,  but  she  could  see  between 
the  rails.  Another  man  came  running  from 
the  house  and  joined  the  first  one.  They 
began  to  gather  up  the  young  ones. 

"Are  they  good  eating?"  asked  the  man 
that  last  came  out. 

"  Good  eating? "  said  the  first;  "  why  the 
meat  of  a  grain-fed  grouse  is  as  white  as 
that  of  a  chicken  and  more  delicate,  and 
has  just  enough  wild  game  taste  to  flavor 
it;  chicken  can't  hold  a  candle  to  it."  He 
smacked  his  lips. 

"  Don't  see  how  you  made  such  a  fine 
shot  with  the  sun  shining  in  your  eyes." 

"  0,  a  fool  with  both  eyes  shut  could  kill 
a  grouse,"  laughed  the  other  man. 

By  this  time  they  had  picked  up  all  the 
young  grouse  and  started  to  the  house  with 
them.  The  pretty,  soft-eyed  grouse  behind 
the  fence  watched  them  out  of  sight.  There 
was  a  stinging  pain  in  her  leg;  she  thought 
she  could  never  move  again. 

When  the  sun  was  going  down  and  the 
shade  of  the  hills  had  fallen  dark  upon  the 
valley,  she  crept  out  from  under  the  old 
rail  and  limped  away. 
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The  fall  days  grew  shorter,  the  fall  rains 
drenched  the  earth;  the  snow  fell,  and  the 
winter  winds  roared  through  the  forests  of 
fir.  Far  up  in  the  head  of  the  canon,  far, 
far  away  from  the  green  valley,  a  grouse 
sat  on  the  limb  of  a  fir.  She  sat  very  close 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  was  a  cold 
afternoon.  The  sun  was  very  pale.  Across 
the  creek  from  where  she  sat  a  man  was 
splitting  rails;  his  gun  leaned  against  a 
tree.  She  had  watched  him  many  days. 
On  this  one  afternoon  he  stopped  his  work 
earlier  than  he  had  on  the  other  days.  He 
came  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and 
stopped  under  the  tree  where  the  grouse 
sat.  He  stepped  around  and  looked  up. 
The  grouse  sat  very  still.  He  stepped 
around  and  looked  up  again,  the  grouse 
huddled  closer  to  the  tree;  it  was  hardly  a 
move  at  all  that  she  made,  but  quickly  the 
man's  rifle  went  to  his  shoulder  and  the  re- 


port of  it  filled  all  the  canon  with  its  echoes. 

The  grouse  came  bumping  against  the 
limbs,  and  fell  head  down  plump  into  the 
drift  of  snow  at  his  feet;  only  the  tips  of 
the  tail  feathers  stuck  out.  The  man  pulled 
her  out  and  gave  a  thump  against  the  tree 
to  knock  off  the  snow. 

"  Had  one  of  her  legs  broke  sometime  or 
other,"  he  said,  as  he  tied  her  leg  to  a  buck- 
skin string  on  his  shot-pouch. 

He  took  her  to  his  cabin  and  gave  her  to 
a  woman  who  met  him  at  the  door.  The 
woman  took  the  grouse  into  her  kitchen. 
By  and  by,  she  brought  it  back;  its  feathers 
had  all  been  plucked  off,  the  head  and  feet 
were  gone,  and  it  had  been  "  singed." 

She  held  it  up  and  said  to  the  man: 
"This  thing  ain't  fit  to  eat;  what  little 
meat  there  is  on  its  bones  is  as  blue  as  a 
whetstone,  and  smells  like  balsam;  and  its 
craw's  full  of  fir  leaves." 


SOME    HINTS    ON    TEACHING    SCIENCE 
IN    THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS 


BY  S.  W.  COLLINS 


TEACHER   OF   SCIENCE,  SAN   RAFAEI,   HIGH   SCHOOL 


WHAT  science  shall  we  teach?  The  edu- 
cational value  of  botany,  zoology,  and  ge- 
ology, and  their  inherent  interest  are  un- 
questioned. Physics  and  physiology  are  no 
less  interesting  and  have  an  equal  educa- 
tional value,  and  the  principles  of  physi- 
ology have  a  great  personal  value.  Both 
subjects  afford  a  study  of  phenomena  with 
which  the  pupil  is  to  be  associated  during 
life.  Time  will  not  permit  the  teacher  to 
present  several  sciences  during  the  common 
school  course. 

Teachers  in  general  are  better  prepared 
to  teach  physics  than  biological  subjects 
in  our  common  schools,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  physiology  as  compared  with  botany, 
zoology,  or  geology. 

In  connection  with  physics,  I  have  found 
it  profitable  and  interesting  to  the  students 


to  give  them  an  idea  of  chemical  action, 
the  properties  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  their  relation  to  plant  and  an- 
mal  life,  also  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

I  have  not  time  to  discuss  further  the 
subject  of  physiology  and  will  confine  my 
remarks  entirely  to  elementary  physics. 

Why  teach  elementary  physics  in  our 
common  schools? 

The  average  age  of  withdrawal  from  our 
public  schools  is  about  thirteen  years.  Not 
a  large  number  of  grammar  school  pupils 
reach  the  public  high  school  and  only  about 
fifteen  per  cent  of  these  aspire  to  a  uni- 
versity course. 

The  principles  learned  may  be  used  to  a 
great  advantage  in  other  subjects.  Physi- 
cal geography  in  the  main  is  an  application 
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of  simple  physical  and  chemical  forces  to 
earth,  air,  and  water.  Hearing,  sight,  and 
respiration,  are  more  easily  understood  after 
experiments  in  sound,  light,  and  diffusion  of 
gases  through  membranes. 

Drawing  apparatus,  writing  up  and  dis- 
cussing experiments,  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  correlation  of  science  with 
drawing,  written  and  oral  exercises. 

Construction  and  adjustment  of  apparatus 
encourage  self-reliance,  originality,  and 
skill. 

Experimental  work  in  science  not  only  de- 
velops close  observation  and  accuracy  of 
thought,  but  cultivates  the  habit  of  unbiased 
judgment,  a  very  valuable  factor  in  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Experimental  science  enlivens  all  school 
work.  And  finally,  the  student  is  uncon- 
sciously impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  con- 
stancy of  nature.  His  belief  in  the  sanity 
of  the  universe  gradually  grows  and  he 
learns  that  obedience  to  natural  laws  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  well-being.  In 
the  language  of  Wordsworth: — 

"To  the  valid  ground 
Of  nature  trusts  the  mind  which  builds  for  aye," 

PREPARATION   OF   THE   TEACHER 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  doctor's 
degree  from  a  (lerman  University  to  teach 
well  elementary  physics.  The  teacher  who 
has  had  a  High  School  course  in  experi- 
mental physics  and  who  possesses  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  work  is  prepared  to 
do  valuable  work.  Experience  soon  teaches 
us  to  explain  only  where  we  can  explain 
well. 

Helmholtz,  the  greatest  physicist  of 
modern  times,  died  without  explaining  some 
physical  phenomena. 

HOW   MUCH  OF  THE  SUBJECT  SOULD  WE  TRY 
TO   COVER? 

A  course  should  be  outlined  with  the  idea 
that  the  student  is  to  finish  with  the  gram- 
mar school.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
experiments  which  I  have  given  in  both 
graded  and  ungraded  schools: — 

PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER 

Elasticity  of  solids  and  gases. 
Porosity  of  solids  and  liquids.    Water  has 
air  in  it  and  is  of  use  to  animal  life. 


MECHANICS 

The  lever,  pulley,  and  inclined  plane. 

GRAVITATION 

The  relation  of  time  of  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  to  its  length.  Does  the  mass  of 
the  bob  affect  the  time  of  vibration  ? 

LIQUIDS   AND   GASES 

Buoyancy,  principle  of  nitration,  equal 
transmission  of  pressure  in  all  directions, 
pressure  depends  on  the  depth,  diffusion  of 
liquids  and  gases  through  animal  mem- 
branes, diffusion  of  gases  through  porous 
cup,  Boyle's  law,  the  siphon  pump,  and  the 
barometer. 

HEAT 

The  effect  of  heat  on  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases.  Evaporation  and  condensation  and 
relation  to  rainfall.  Evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  a  porous  cup  rilled  with  water 
causes  a  lowering  of  temperature.  Rela- 
tion to  temperature  of  the  body. 

HEAT  (CONTINUED) 

The  principle  and  use  of  air  and  mercury 
thermometers. 

CAPILLARITY 

As  shown  by  small  glass  tubes,  pieces  of 
window  glass,  crayon  and  colored  water, 
sponge,  blotting  paper,  and  fine  moist  soil 
covered  with  dry  soil,  the  use  of  the  last 
to  plant  life. 

SOUND 

Relation  of  pitch  to  length,  size,  and  ten- 
sion, of  string.  Reflection  of  sound.  Res- 
onance. Solids,  liquids,  and  air,  compared 
as  conditions  of  sound. 

LIGHT 

Simple  refraction,  dispersion,  location  of 
image  in  plane  mirror,  how  convex  mirrors 
and  lenses  dispose  of  sunlight,  law  of  reflec- 
tion, and  a  study  of  color. 

MAGNETISM 

A  magnet  does  not  attract  all  substances, 
the  magnetic  properties  of  a  magnetized 
knitting  needle  are  destroyed  by  heating  and 
by  hammering;  all  parts  of  a  magnet  do 
not  attract  with  the  same  force,  each  part 
of  a  broken  magnet  is  a  magnet,  induced 
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magnets,  law  of  attraction  of  poles,  and 
making  out  field  of  force  with  iron  filings. 

FRICTIONAL   AND   CURRENT   ELECTRICITY 

Frictional  electricity  produced  by  rub- 
bing a  stick  of  sealing  wax  or  a  rubber 
comb  with  a  flannel  cloth.  The  simple  vol- 
taic cell  and  the  electromagnet,  a  study  of 
the  telegraph  and  simple  applications  of 
electromagnet. 

METHOD    OF    WORK 

Experience  soon  aids  the  teacher  to  adapt 
methods  to  the  conditions  of  the  school. 
The  following  suggestions  may  prove  help- 
ful to  the  inexperienced: — 

Allow  two  pupils  to  work  together.  Put 
some  on  magnetism,  others  on  light  or 
sound.  Divide  the  school  into  two  main  sec- 
tions, elementary  and  advanced,  but  have 
all  work  at  the  same  time.  Let  the  older 
and  more  experienced  students  occasionally 
assist  the  less  experienced.  Use  the  last 
two  hours  of  the  day  on  which  science  work 
is  to  be  done.  One  period  a  week  for  two 
years  is  none  too  long  for  the  experiments 
outlined  above.  The  beginning  and  advanced 
sections  should  recite  separately.  With  the 
beginning  class  emphasize  drawing,  English, 
and  observational  work.  With  the  advanced 
section  emphasize  inference,  useful  applica- 
tions, and  reading  from  some  elementary 
text.  Do  not,  however,  neglect  drawing, 
oral,  and  written  expression.  Make  out  a 
list  of  interesting  experiments  for  them  to 
perform  at  home,  also  encourage  them  to 
construct  at  home  useful  apparatus.  Carry 
on  laboratory  work  entirely  until  all  have 
finished  same  subject,  then  give  about  one- 
third  of  the  time  to  recitation.  Examina- 
tions when  given  might  include,  in  addition 
to  oral  and  written  work,  a  new  experiment, 
to  test  accuracy  of  observation  and  origi- 
nality of  thought. 

APPARATUS 

A  small  sum,  not  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars,  should  suffice  to  purchase  a  magnet, 
prism,  thermometer,  simple  beam  balance 
(such  as  Ziegler's),  magnetic  compass,  an 
alcohol  lamp,  rubber  tubing  and  stoppers, 
glass  tubing,  a  few  beakers  and  j-litre 
Florence  fiasks.  Give  the  boys  the  material 
and  a  simple  laboratory  manual,  and  the 
problem  of  expensive  apparatus  need  not 


deprive  the  great  mass  of  our  public  school 
pupils  of  a  course  in  elementary  physics. 
I  have  found  the  following  manuals  valu- 
able aids  in  laboratory  work:  "Shaw's 
Physics  by  Experiment,"  "  Allen's  Labora- 
tory Manual,"  "  Hall's  Elementary  Labora- 
tory Manual,"  "  Bailey's  Elementary  and 
Grammar  School  Physics  by  Experiment." 
I  make  no  claim,  in  this  talk,  of  original- 
ity, and  am  well  aware  that  from  a  pedagogi- 
cal standpoint  criticisms  could  be  made. 


HURRAH  FOR  LOS  ANGELES 

[THE  following  personal  letter  is  of  such 
public  interest  that  at  the  risk  of  a  friendly 
chiding  by  the  writer  I  must  give  it.] 

Los  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Aug.  28,  1897. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  COFFEY:— 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  our 
plans  for  next  year.  We  have  added  sev- 
eral very  strong  teachers  to  our  faculty. 
You  know  that  we  are  to  have  Doctor  C.  C. 
Van  Liew  in  the  place  of  Doctor  Dresslar. 
The  New  York  School  Journal  of  August 
21st  on  page  152  speaks  of  him.  He  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Letters  from  some  of  the  great  educators 
of  the  country  say  that  Doctor  Van  Liew  is 
one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  Herbartian- 
ism  and  Modern  Pedagogy  and  Child  Study 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  great  mourn- 
ing in  the  Mississippi  valley  at  this  loss. 

We  are  to  have  Professor  B.  M.  Davis, 
formerly  of  this  State,  but  professor  of 
biology  in  the  University  of  Indianapolis 
for  the  past  two  years.  He  is  broadly 
trained  and  will  bring  new  life  to  the  de- 
partment of  biology  in  this  school.  Miss 
Mary  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  will  assist  in  the  art 
department  and  in  Sloyd.  Professor  R.  E. 
Hieronymus  will  substitute  for  Miss  Sea- 
man in  English.  He  is  a  cultivated  man,  a 
graduate  of  a  normal  school  and  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  a  teacher  of  English  in  an  East- 
ern  college.  Miss  Bertha  Andrews,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College, 
will  assist  Miss  Lawson  in  the  kindergarten. 
We  shall  have  an  even  thirty  teachers  in 
our  whole  faculty  next  year. 

Our  kindergarten  is  so  popular  that  we 
are  having  applications  from  more  who  want 
to  enter  than  we  can  admit. 
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We  were  never  in  such  fine  shape  to  do 
good  work  for  the  State  as  we  are  now. 

We  have  opened  with  550  students,  about 
seventy-five  more  than  we  opened  with  last 
year.  We  have  had  to  refuse  to  admit  any 
more,  because  we  are  as  full  as  we  can  be. 

Yours  hastily, 
EDWARD  T.  PIERCE. 


SURPRISES 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  conspiracy 
now  under  cover,  whose  chief  function  is 
the  manufacture  of  surprises,  not,  indeed, 
to  order,  but  without  order.  A  very  few 
months  ago  Californians  threw  up  their 
hands  in  astonishment  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Professor  Earl  Barnes  had  left 
the  coast.  What  right  had  he  to  go  with- 
out first  seeking  the  improbable  consent  of 
the  thousands  who  had  come  to  be  his  friends 
upon  the  c9ast  —  friends  with  whom  and 
for  whom  he  labored  conscientiously  and 
untiringly  while  here?  Whether  he  had 
any  right  or  not,  he  did  so.  Now  he  is  in 
Europe,  where  he  will  remain  for  two  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  will  return  and 
assume  charge  of  an  Eastern  Normal  school. 

The  second  surprise  comes  in  the  unpre- 
meditated and  unceremonious  leave-taking 
of  Professor  Charles  H.  Keyes,  whose  work 
has  passed  into  proverb  and  whose  friends 
from  one  end  of  California  to  the  other  are 
legion.  The  following  extract  from  an  in- 
formal letter  will,  I  know,  afford  so  much 
pleasure  to  his  friends  that  I  must  give  it: — 


CITY  OF  HOLYOKE,  MASS., 

Aug.  16,  1897. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  COFFEY:— 

Just  as  I  was  starting  back  home  repre- 
sentatives of  Holyoke  came  to  me  and  ten- 
dered me  the  principalship  of  the  new  High 
School  they  are  now  completing.  It  will  be 
the  largest  in  New  England  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  They  have  pupils  of 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
years;  they  plan  broad  courses,  with  liberal 
elections,  full  manual  training  and  art  op- 
portunities; they  hope  to  do  some  exten- 
sion work.  They  start  me  at  three  thou- 
sand dollars  and  give  me  thirty-five  hundred 
for  the  second  year.  I  have  a  secretary  to 
relieve  me  of  the  records,  correspondence, 
and  clerical  work.  I  am  half  way  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  Smith  and  Amherst 
colleges  are  in  sight.  Harvard  is  within 
two  and  one  half  hours  by  rail;  Clark  within 
one  and  three  quarters  hours.  The  Astor, 
Boston,  and  Cambridge  libraries  are  at  my 
hand,  and  the  opportunities  for  study  such 
that  I  have  concluded  to  accept. 

I  shall  always  look  forward  to  coming 
back  to  California  some  day.  I  hope  to 
meet  all  the  old  California  friends  at  Los 
Angeles  next  summer.  .  .  . 

I  had  a  great  time  at  Clark  and  was  roy- 
ally received  by  the  Eastern  brethren.  It  will 
take  a  long  letter  after  I  get  settled  to  tell 
you  of  N.  E.  A.,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton library  experiences. 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES  H.  KKYKS. 


STRAWS  FROH 
THE  WIND 

COLUSA —  Pierce  Joint  Union  High 
School  has  been  organized  at  College 
City,  the  district  lying  in  Colusa  and 
Yolo.  The  Pierce  Christian  College 
Association  have  made  a  formal  presentation  of  the 
college  buildingn  to  the  newly  organized  district. 
*  *  *  Miss  Emma  Van  Dorsten,  one  of  Colusa's 
teachers,  was  married  on  August  27th  to  Reverend 
W.  S.  Wilson  of  Saint  Anthony,  Idaho. 

DEL  NORTE  —  Judge  Murphy  of  the  Superior  Court 
has  rendered  a  remarkable  decision,  in  which  he  denies 
to  county  boards  of  education  the  right  to  revoke  a 
teacher's  certificate,  even  for  immoral  or  unprofes- 
sional conduct. 

FRESNO  —  Superintendent  Dailey  is  getting  his 
work  in  good  shape.  »  »  *  Professor  Tenney  has 


been  called  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  to 
take  charge  of  the  Manual  Training  Department,  stu- 
dents of  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  being  required  to 
to  take  the  work.  *  *  *  Superintendent  Roby, 
who  declined  to  accept  the  position  to  which  he  was 
re-elected,  because  of  a  malarial  tendency,  and  who 
also  declined  a  principalship  at  the  head  of  an  Eastern 
normal,  is  resting  for  the  purpose  of  recuperation. 
*  *  *  Superintendent  Dailey  complains  that  he 
finds  no  rules  and  regulation  governing  students, 
teachers,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  and  he  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  a  set. 

HITMBOLDT  -The  first  institute  of  the  year  was 
held  in  Humboldt.  *  *  *  The  teachers  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  have  organized  an  associ- 
ation. 

ORAN<;K  The  new  Course  of  Study  is  said  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  old,  especially  the  work  required 
in  historv. 
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SNAP  SHOTS 

HE  WHO  out  of  his  own  exper- 
ience, rather  than  his  theory,  in- 
terprets the  conduct  of  the  boy  will  prove 
the  more  faithful  guide,  the  wiser  teacher, 
and  the  truer  friend.  He  who  was  never 
tempted  to  do  the  wrong  is  unfit  in- 
structor for  those  with  whom  he  may  not 
sympathize. 

These  untrained  country  children  take 
and  keep  the  lead,  in  school  and  college 
**-?.---  and  in  the  battle  of  life.     The  accumu- 
lated stores  of  quantitative  experiences 
which  they  bring  to  their  work  act  as  stor- 
age   batteries    of    thinking    power  when 
directed  toward  science  and  mathematics 
and  those  same  experiences  furnish  the  ap- 
perceptive  powers  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  spiritual  in  literature  and  art. — Kdgar 
L.  Hewitt  in  Colorado  School  Journal. 

The  great  works  of  art  ought  to  become 
the  most  familiar  ones  to  the  people.  Care 
should  be  taken  therefore  in  the  school  to 
select  these  great  works  and  to  lead  the 
pupil  first  into  an  understanding  of  the  mo- 
tives of  their  composition,  and  next  to  a 
study  of  the  artistic  means  and  devices  for 
the  expression  of  the  thought  or  idea  por- 
trayed. For  a  work  of  art  may  be  said  to 
be  the  union  of  thought  and  matter.  The 
senses  perceive  the  material  object,  but  a 
higher  faculty  of  the  soul  perceives  the 
work  of  art  and  enjoys  the  spiritual  sug- 
gestion in  it. —  William  T.  Harris. 

It  is  because  public  speakers,  year  after 
year,  assert  that  our  public  school  system  is 
perfect  that  no  Legislature  will  provide  a 
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remedy;  for,  why  should  legislators  waste 
time  in  improving  a  perfect  system?  The 
State  of  California  shows  us  a  "  more  ex- 
cellent way,"  of  school  maintenance  than 
anything  which  any  Kansas  str iesman  has 
vet  advocated. —  Western  School  Journal. 

The  good  which  we  gain  from  the  ex- 
periences of  life  we  call  insight.  No  man 
or  woman  ever  loved  without  thereby  gain- 
ing insight  into  what  life  really  is.  No 
man  has  stood  smoke-stained  and  blood- 
spattered  in  the  midst  of  battle,  caught 
away  out  of  self  in  an  ecstacy  of  daring, 
without  thereby  learning  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  possibilities  in  existence.  In- 
deed, this  is  true  of  the  smallest  incident. 
Character  is  the  result  of  experience  upon 
temperament,  as  ripple  marks  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  coming  together  of  sand  and 
wave. —  Professor  Arlo  Bates. 

The  whole  wealth  of  the  State  should  be 
made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth 
of  the  State.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  every  locality  should  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  education  of  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community,  but  it  is  of  equal 
importance  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  so  great  a  burden  that  the  com- 
munity cannot  provide  adequate  support  for 
good  schools. —  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve. 

A  child  who  does  not  like  to  look  at  pic- 
tures, especially  when  there  is  some  one  to 
tell  stories  about  them,  answer  questions 
and  explain  what  he  does  not  understand, 
is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  an  un- 
discovered specimen  of  the  genus  homo. — 
E.  H.  Turpin,  in  Normal  Instructor. 
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A  WHILE  ago  I  wrote  to 
Associations  President  Chipman,  asking 
him  if  it  were  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  of  some  use 
to  him,  and  in  response  received  the  assur- 
ance that  he  thought  it  altogether  probable. 
In  accordance  with  that  hint,  he  will,  I  am 
sure,  send  in  "  a  call  to  arms,"  for  the  De- 
cember issue.  He  gives  assurance  that 
everything  is  being  "  rounded  up  "  in  a  sys- 
tematic, energetic,  and  pains-taking  man- 
ner, which  means  success  —  and  a  success, 
too,  which  cannot  stop  short  of  honoring 
the  past  by  showing  a  solid  growth  in  work 
and  numbers. 

He  alone  may  lay  just  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction to  which  progress  entitles  him, 
whose  work  improves  with  the  passing 
years.  What  say  the  teachers  of  Califor- 
nia? Shall  the  forthcoming  session  be  suc- 
cessful even  to  distinction?  It  will  be  so 
if  Mr.  Chipman  and  his  committees  can 
make  it  so.  The  ablest  and  most  practical 
thinkers,  possible  to  secure,  are  being  placed 
upon  the  program. 

It  now  devolves  upon  the  teachers  of  the 
State  to  rally  at  the  call.  Let  the  member- 
ship be  two  thousand  —  two  thousand  anx- 
ious, hopeful,  elixjiicnt  listeners.  Then,  in- 
deed, must  success  be  assured. 

THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  ASSOCIATION 

was  remarkable  in  its  success.  However, 
after  all,  there  was  nothing  either  surpris- 
ing or  startling  in  that.  Those  people  knew 
just  what  they  were  about.  One  year  ago, 
they  began  to  talk  Association;  they  began 
to  jilnii  Association;  they  began  to  1 1 nidi 
Association.  In  due  time,  they  organized; 
and  in  doing  so,  they  were  fortunate  in 
electing  a  man,  Superintendent  Harrell  of 
Kern  county,  to  the  presidency  who  was 
ambitious  —  an>t>itiunx  In  m>il;t'  tlmi  .!>.«»•/>/- 
tinn  n n  mi/iiii-iillt'lril  Mirrt'Kx  in  its  very  in- 
ception. Beyond  the  good  which  he  hoped 
to  work  for  the  schools  and  the  teachers  of 
the  valley,  he  sought  nothing.  Hi'  Inul  m> 
w//7.s//  n.r  in  (fi-iniL  Without  any  blaring  of 
trumpets,  or  "  play  to  the  gallery,"  he  went 
to  work  with  a  determination  not  to  be  out- 
stripped in  zeal  by  his  co-workers.  What 
wonder  they  enjoyed  the  fullest  fruition  of 
their  hopes?  When  an  earnest,  unselfish 
ueople,  nothing  doubting,  call  men  equally 
earnest  and  unselfish,  to  take  the  lead,  suc- 
cess is  inevitable,  if  wisdom  rule. 


THREE   ASSOCIATIONS, 

District,  if  you  please,  of  which  she  may 
well  be  proud, —  such  is  the  good  fortune 
of  California.  Neither  allied  with,  nor 
opposed  to  the  State  Association,  there  can 
and  must  be  the  utmost  harmony  throughout. 
Such  movement  means  much,  very  much 
more  than  at  first,  or  even  second  glance  it 
seems  to  mean.  It  means  a  unifying  of 
forces  all  moving  in  the  same  direction  and 
striving  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  purpose.  Furthermore,  it  means  an 
early,  if  not  simultaneous,  action  along  the 
same  lines  of  work  in  the  various  county 
institutes  of  the  State  and  that  consequent 
uniformity  of  work  in  class-room  which 
has  been  long  desired  and  toward  which 
educational  activity  has  for  some  time  been 
directed.  More  anon! 


A  COUNTY  BOARD  of  ed- 

Law  or  ucation  was  in  session  as 
Dead  letter?  an  examining  board.  Ap- 
'  plicants  for  certificates 
took  their  places  and  re- 
ceived numbers  which  they  were  directed 
to  use  in  designtaion  of  their  papers  in  lieu 
of  their  names.  By  this  means  the  papers 
of  applicants  were  unknown  to  the  board, 
except  it  be  by  an  occasional  hand  writing; 
and  in  consequence,  all  grading  must  be 
done  with  equal  impartiality.  Among  those, 
thus  examined,  was  one  who,  though  hie 
grade  was  good,  was  known  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  to  be  unworthy  of  a  cer- 
tificate. None  was  granted  him.  In  fact, 
although  a  motion  was  made  to  grant  one, 
the  motion  received  no  second,  and  in  con- 
sequence, no  vote  was  taken.  That  board 
was  controlled  by  parliamentary  usage,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  a  vote  must  be  taken, 
carried  with  it  the  right  of  casting  a  judg- 
ment-directed vote.  The  applicant  applied 
to  the  Superior  Court  where  he  was  thrown 
out  on  demurer.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  where,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  not  only  was  the  decision  of 
the  lower  Court  on  the  demurer  reversed, 
but  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  had  never 
been  heard  in  the  lower  Court,  were  passed 
upon.  It  is  not  meet  to  pass  adverse  criti- 
cism. It  may  have  been  proper  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon  facts  beyond 
the  question  (the  demurer)  upon  which  ap- 
peal was  taken.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
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no  help  for  it.  The  real  question  at  issue, 
substantially  speaking,  was  this  :  —  Had 
each  member  of  that  board  the  right  to 
estimate  for  himself  the  value,  scholastic- 
ally,  pedagogically  and  morally,  of  the  ap- 
plicant; and  was  he,  in  determining  how 
his  vote  should  be  cast,  bound  in  anywise 
whatsoever,  by  the  provisions  of  section 
1871  of  the  Political  Code?  [It  reads  as 
follows: — 

Certificates  shall  be  issued  to  such  persons  only  as 
shall  have  given  evidence  of  good  moral  character.] 

If  so,  and  if,  after  so  doing,  each  mem- 
ber should  find  himself  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  applicant,  what  safeguard  is 
there  for  the  schools  if  a  court  is  at  liberty 
to  step  in  and  command  that  board  to  issue 
a  certificate  contrary  to  the  best  judgment 
of  the  several  members,  and  in  fact,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  very  oaths? 

A  leading  school  man,  in  commenting  on 
the  foregoing  case,  said:  — 

"  Were  a  man  in  my  town  or  country  to  be  guilty  of 
drunkenness,  gambling,  or  any  similar  conduct,  today, 
and  an  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate  one  week 
from  today,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty,  if  he  should  sat- 
isfy the  other  requirements,  to  grant  it,  for  I  believe 
that  for  one  week's  correct  walk,  he  should  be  given 
credit  for  reformation.  If  however,  he  should  re- 
lapse, I  should  very  quickly  vote  for  a  revocation  of 
his  certificate." 

Let 's  see. 

Here  conies  a  Superior  Judge  whose  de- 
cision, in  effect,  is  that  boards  of  education 
have  not  the  right  to  take  away  any  man's 
"  means  of  livelihood  ";  and  as  the  teacher's 
certificate  is.  virtually  his  "  means  of  liveli- 
hood," the  board  of  education  may  not  re- 
voke it. 

Parenthetically,  I  can  but  wonder  if  that 
same  Judge  would  not  very  quickly  disbar  a 
practitioner  who  should  prove  himself  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  his  court  thereby  de- 
priving him  of  the  "  means  of  livelihood."  I 
believe  he  'd  do  it.  Now,  into  just  what 
does  this  resolve  itself? 

Simply  this:  The  right  to  vote  to  which 
each  member  of  the  board  of  education  is 
entitled  must  carry  with  it  a  freedom  of 
conscience  in  determining  just  how  that 
vote  should  be  cast.  If  so,  by  what  pecu- 
liar mode  of  reasoning  or  by  what  code  of 
laws,  may  that  right  be  taken  away  and  the 


several  members  become  subservient  to  the 
authority  of  a  power  whose  function  is  so 
different  and  so  far  removed  as  to  render 
wiser  and  more  intelligent  action  less  prob- 
able because  of  the  interferance?  Then, 
too,  the  right  to  cast  undictated  a  vote  for 
or  against  the  granting  of  a  certificate  pre- 
supposes the  same  right  in  case  of  its  rev- 
ocation. 

If  the  action,  already  quoted,  means  any- 
thing, if  the  parliamentary  usage  by  which 
the  business  of  boards  is  transacted  means 
anything,  it  certainly  follows  that  the  mem- 
bers, in  the  unbiased  discharge  of  their 
duties,  should  be  left  undisturbed  by  outside 
influence  whether  in  the  form  of  undue 
pressure  or  superior  authority. 


Reading 
Teachers 


THE  other  day,  a  lady 
remarked:  "  I  did  n't  know 
there  was  any  such  article 
in  the  paper;  in  fact,  I 
never  read  that  journal 
any  way  although  it  comes  to  my  desk  reg- 
ularly. Why  don't  I  read  it?  Simply  be- 
cause I  don't  like  it,  or  rather  a  part  of  it." 
Without  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
paper  in  question,  certain  it  is  that  many 
subjects  of  very  great  interest  to  that 
teacher  and  her  school,  in  fact  to  teachers 
and  schools  in  general,  are  being  regularly 
discussed,  editorially  and  otherwise  in  the 
columns  of  the  very  paper  which  has  fallen 
under  her  ban.  Sister,  for  reason's  sake, 
do  not  reject  nil  because  of  your  dislike  for 
a  part.  Read  that  which  interests  you  and 
appertains  to  your  own  good  and  the  good 
of  your  school.  "Accept  the  truth  though 
it  come  from  Beelzebub."  You  say  the 
paper  is  sent  to  you.  Then  read  as  sug- 
gested before  and  accept  the  good,  reject- 
ing the  bad.  In  connection  with  that  paper, 
read  others.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to 
have  two  or  three  upon  his  especial  line  of 
work  and  several  along  educational  lines  in 
general.  By  this  means,  if  these  are  care- 
fully read,  the  teacher  keeps  abreast  of  the 
times  not  in  her  specialty  alone  but  in  the 
educational  work  in  general.  It  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  recognize  the  read  or  the 
unread  teacher  within  a  very  short  time, 
either  in  conversation  or  observation.  Read- 
ing will  tell. 


OUR    LABORATORIES 


BY  PRESIDENT  W.  F.  EDWARDS 
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THE  world  has  always,  of  course,  been 
the  laboratory  of  experience.  In  this 
great  laboratory  stern  necessity  has  been 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  Love  of  power  to  coerce 
his  fellows,  love  of  display  and  worldly  re- 
ward, have  been  factors. 

Thirst  for  knowledge  untainted  by  vanity 
or  other  worldly  consideration  has  also  been 
a  considerable  factor,  accident  marking  the 
chief  steps  in  its  onward  march  until  com- 
paratively modern  times;  and  even  in  these 
later  days  accident  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant aid  at  times. 

While  the  experiences  of  the  world  have 
been  more  or  less  like  those  of  labora- 
tories limited  within  the  walls  of  a  single 
building,  it  is  of  these  limited  laboratories 
that  I  wish  to  speak,  and  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  those  in  connection  with 
educational  institutions. 

The  first  public  laboratory  of  any  kind 
for  instruction  in  experimental  science  in 
connection  with  an  educational  institution, 
was  a  chemical  laboratory.  This  laboratory 
was  constructed  in  the  year  1825,  a  time 
within  the  memory  of  some  of  our  grand- 
fathers. It  was  built  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Giessen,  which  was  founded 
in  liiOT  by  Louis  V.,  margrave  of  Darm- 
stadt under  Rudolph  II.,  as  a  kind  of  re- 
fuge for  the  Lutheran  professors  from  the 
University  of  Marburg,  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  school  of  Calvanistic  doctrine. 
This  laboratory  was  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Justus  von  Liebig,  a  man  far  more 
generally  known  as  one  whose  name  appears 
in  the  advertisements  and  on  the  labels  of 
"extract  of  meat  "than  as  a  great  chemist, 
economist,  scholar  and  educator.1 

It  may  be  profitable  to  sketch  very  briefly 
Liebig's  boyhood,  in  order  to  learn  how  he 
came  to  have  so  much  interest  in  a  labora- 
tory and  how  its  establishment  was  brought 
about. 

1  Vide  •'  Century  Science  Series."  Edited  by  Henry  K. 
Roscoe  and  published  by  Mactnillan. 
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Wrhen  a  lad  in  school  Liebig  was  far  from 
being  a  success  from  the  pedagogic  point 
of  view.  He  did  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to 
ancient  languages  and  other  subjects  upon 
which  all  students  of  the  day  were  drilled. 
He  was  for  this  reason  a  source  of  consid- 
able  annoyance  to  his  teachers.  One  day 
after  an  examination  the  rector  of  the 
school  remonstrated  with  Liebig,  and  among 
other  cutting  things  he  told  him  he  was  a 
plague  to  his  teachers  and  a  sorrow  to  his 
parents,  and  asked  him  finally  what  would 
become  of  him.  Liebig  answered  that  he 
would  become  a  chemist.  This  answer 
caused  the  good  rector  and  the  whole  school 
to  laugh  heartily,  for  no  one  in  the  school 
and  very  few  elsewhere  thought  at  that 
time  that  chemistry  could  be  studied  for 
itself,  that  is  as  a  profession.  Chemistry 
was  looked  upon  only  as  a  sort  of  handmaid 
to  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

His  father  finally  took  him  from  school 
and  sent  him  to  an  apothecary  at  Heppen- 
heim  as  an  apprentice.  Liebig  lived  in  an 
attic  over  the  little  shop,  and  in  it  acci- 
dents began  to  occur.  One  day  the  window 
was  blown  out.  This  so  frightened  the 
druggist  that  he  sent  the  boy  home  to  his 
father.  Liebig  did  not  wish  to  become  a 
pill-maker  but  did  wish  to  learn  something 
of  chemistry.  He  had  read  everything  on 
chemistry  he  could  put  his  eyes  upon,  and 
had  developed  a  desire  to  know  somewhat 
more  by  experience.  So  intense  was  this 
interest  and  so  persistent  was  he  in  experi- 
menting that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  in- 
duced his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Bonn,  a  newly  established 
university  that  had  a  reputation  for  scien- 
tific inclination.  Liebig  soon  found  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  experimenting 
there,  and  describes  the  work  in  these 
words:  "From  the  professorial  chair  the 
pupils  received  an  abundance  of  ingenious 
speculations;  but  bodiless  as  they  were, 
nothing  could  be  made  of  them." 

He  went  from  Bonn  to  Erlangen.     Here 
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also  he  found  no  chance  to  experiment; 
and  altogether,  as  Liebig  says,  it  was  then 
a  wretched  time  for  chemistry  in  Germany. 

In  1822  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  Erlangen.  Liebig  wished  to 
go  to  some  place  where  he  could  experi- 
ment in  no  matter  how  modest  a  way.  He 
had  no  means,  and  no  one  can  say  what 
might  have  been  the  condition  of  our  labo- 
ratories to-day  had  it  not  chanced  that  the 
friends  of  Louis  the  First,  the  then  reign- 
ing grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  were 
attracted  to  Liebig  by  their  interest  in  his 
paper  on  "  Fulminates,"  published  by  Liebig 
about  the  time  of  his  graduation  at  Er- 
langen, and  also  in  some  analyses  of  color- 
ing matters. 

Among  these  friends  was  the  great  trav- 
eler, Von  Humboldt,  who  seemed  to  have 
great  influence  with  the  Duke,  and  to  whom 
our  modern  laboratories  are  greatly  in- 
debted; for  without  his  influence  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  little  laboratory  at  Giesson 
would  have  been  built. 

To  make  an  interesting  story  short,  Louis 
provided  the  means  for  Liebig  to  prosecute 
his  studies  abroad.  Now,  if  one  wishes  to 
follow  the  study  of  chemistry  abroad,  he 
almost  unconsciously  turns  toward  some  of 
the  splendid  laboratories  of  Germany,  but 
then  Liebig  knew  that  he  must  go  to 
Sweden  or  to  France.  In  Sweden  Berzelius 
was  the  shining  light  in  experimental  sci- 
ence, and  had  given  to  Mitscherlich  and 
Wiihler  the  inspiration  that  afterward  made 
these  men  famous  among  the  pioneers  of 
'experimental  science.  Liebig  had  read  the 
writings  of  Berzelius  and  received  a  great 
benefit  from  them,  and  was  of  course  in- 
clined to  go  to  Stockholm;  but  at  this  time 
a  number  of  able  workers  in  Paris  were 
turning  the  attention  of  the  scholars  of  the 
whole  world  to  them,  because  of  their 
brilliant  experiments  and  the  new  fields  of 
investigation  opened  up  by  them.  Among 
these  brilliant  men  may  be  mentioned  Gay 
Lussac,  Arago,  and  Dulong. 

Liebig  decided  to  go  to  Paris.  He  could 
listen  to  the  lectures  of  the  great  masters, 
but  the  privilege  of  experimenting  was 
difficult  to  obtain,  there  being  only  private 
laboratories.  But  Liebig  had  been  be- 
friended and  was  able  to  carry  on  his 
researches  on  the  fulminates  in  a  small  way 
and  had  thus  been  able  to  prepare  a  sec- 
ond paper,  which  he  read  before  the  Acad- 


emy of  Sciences  one  day  in  1823.  After 
reading  his  paper,  he  was  packing  his  prep- 
arations preparatory  to  taking  his  depart- 
ure, when  a  distinguished-looking  stranger 
came  up  to  him  and  catechized  him  some- 
what closely  concerning  his  work  and  future 
plans,  and  finally  asked  him  to  dine  with 
him  the  following  day.  The  stranger  was 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  who,  I  presume, 
was  so  interested  in  Liebig's  work  and 
probably  so  accustomed  to  being  known  by 
everyone  interested  in  science  anywhere  he 
chanced  to  stay  any  considerable  time,  that 
he  forgot  to  give  his  name  and  address. 
Sunday  came  and  Liebig  was  about  to  go  to 
dinner,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  did 
not  know  where  to  go.  The  next  day  he 
learned  the  address  of  the  great  traveler, 
and  hastened  to  make  his  apologies.  They 
were  satisfactory,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  dinner  the  following  Sunday.  At 
this  dinner  he  met  many  distinguished  men 
and  among  them  Gay  Lussac,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  him  he  offered  him  the  privi- 
lege of  using  his  laboratory. 

From  this  time  on  the  laboratories  of 
Europe  were  open  to  him  as  if  by  magic, 
the  magician  being  Baron  von  Humboldt. 
Liebig  now  had  the  opportunity  he  desired. 
The  experiments  were  a  great  delight  to 
him  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  language  he 
could  understand. 

So  much  did  he  appreciate  his  advantages 
that  he  determined  at  the  first  opportunity 
to  establish  a  laboratory  in  Germany,  where 
he  could  be  to  younger  fellow-workers  what 
Gay  Lussac  had  been  to  him.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  when,  through  the  influence  of 
Humboldt,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Giessen  in  1824. 

Other  laboratories  soon  followed.  Among 
the  earlier  ones  was  the  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  A  little  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  construction  of 
this  laboratory  shows  how  little  was  known 
about  laboratories. 1  The  ground  on  which 
the  Giessen  laboratory  was  built  was  not 
altogether  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
thus  happened  that  one  room  was  lighted 
from  one  side  only.  The  Tubingen  labora- 
tory was  an  exact  copy  of  the  Giessen  lab- 
oratory, even  to  this  room  which  was  so 
badly  lighted. 


1  Vitle.  Professor  Ira  Bensen's  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 
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OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


The  palatial  laboratories,  connected  with 
our  universities  today,  may  be  traced  to 
Liebig's  laboratory  at  Giessen.  The  elite 
of  the  ambitious  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  gathered  around  Liebig,  and  the 
number  of  students  in  the  University  in- 
creased rapidly.  From  conservative  Eng- 
land students  flocked  to  him,  so  that  Eng- 
lish chemistry  came  under  his  influence.  A. 
W.  Hot' mann,  probably  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  Liebig's  students,  was  called  to  England 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  first  public 
chemical  laboratory  opened  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in 
chemistry. 

At  first  the  laboratories  were  modest 
enough,  both  in  respect  to  the  building  it- 
self and  also  to  the  equipment.  Hofmann 
was  very  successful  and  was  recalled  from 
England  to  Germany  to  the  University  of 
Bonn,  where  he  was  provided  with  a  labor- 
atory so  splendid  in  its  architecture,  de- 
sign, and  general  equipment,  that  we  fre- 
quently see  pictures  of  it  together  with 
floor  plans.  The  laboratory  is  said  to  have 
been  so  grand  that  the  king  of  Prussia  re- 
marked on  entering  it  that  he  would  like 
to  live  there  himself. 

Soon  afterward  Hofman  was  called  to 
Berlin,  where  another  palatial  laboratory 
was  built  for  him.  Other  countries  soon 
followed  the  example  of  the  German  univer- 
sities. Today  the  most  modest  college  or 
university  feels  the  need  of  laboratories. 
Even  our  high  schools  are  not  considered 
well  equipped  if  there  are  not  some  sort  of 
laboratories  connected  with  them. 

The  work  done  in  laboratories  today  in 
many  instances  is  not  such  as  would  meet 
the  approval  of  Liebig,  and  indeed  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  cautious,  far-see- 
ing educator  of  today.  In  Liebig's  time 
comparatively  little  was  known,  and  the 
laboratories  were  mainly  used  for  investiga- 
tion or  research.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
preliminary  knowledge  was  then  necessary 
for  a  student  before  he  could  begin  a  re- 
search, but  nowadays  one  must  spend  four 
or  five  years  in  acquainting  himself  with 
the  facts  that  have  been  established  in  these 
laboratories.  For  this  reason  our  labor- 
atories now  must  be  larger  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  devoted  to  training  rather 
than  research;  but  research  should  ever  be 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  student  of  nature, 


and  to  this  end  our  laboratories  should  also 
be  equipped  with  the  best  modern  appara- 
tus. This  only  applies  to  the  universities. 
In  the  high  schools  and  academies,  training 
in  the  merest  elements  is  all  that  can  be 
undertaken.  The  training,  however,  should 
be  exactly  what  it  would  be  if  research 
were  the  aim  of  the  student. 

The  whole  aspect  of  teaching  has  changed 
since  the  building  of  the  little  laboratory  at 
Giessen.  The  scientific  method,  or  labor- 
atory method,  as  it  is  now  more  often  called, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  best  teachers  in 
every  department  of  learning.  In  higher 
education  everywhere  the  scientific  method 
is  now  used.  In  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  modern  languages,  history  and 
political  science,  and  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion, the  scientific  method  is  now  used  just 
as  surely  as  in  the  laboratories  for  scientific 
research  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 

The  introduction  of  laboratories  has  im- 
pressed on  the  whole  world  the  truism  that 
to  learn  about  anything  one  must  have  as 
close  contact  with  that  thing  as  possible. 
It  will  not  do  to-day  to  stand  aloof  and 
speculate.  The  old  philosophers,  and  far 
too  modern  philosphers,  solved  problems 
simply  by  thinking  about  them.  History 
tells  us  enough  to  show  that  some  of  the 
speculations  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
were  far  in  advance  of  what  was  known, 
and  others  were  directly  opposed  to  fact, 
as  discovered  later.  There  is  one  very 
strong  element  leading  us  on  in  this  way 
of  disposing  of  all  questions,  and  that  is 
that  we  are  not  hampered  with  facts  to 
baffle  us  here  and  there  in  the  chain  of 
reasoning. 

Much  as  the  laboratory  has  done  to 
diminish  the  sway  of  misty  philosophy  and 
sophistry,  it  has  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
eradicating  its  evil  influences.  To  be  sure 
we  no  longer  speculate  as  to  how  many 
angels  can  sit  on  the  point  of  a  sewing 
needle;  we  no  longer  believe  in  the  witch- 
ery of  bats  of  a  certain  color;  but  we  still 
have  our  Prince  Michaels  and  Sweinfurths, 
and  strange  to  relate,  their  followers;  we 
wean  our  calves  and  babies  and  do  many 
other  things  by  the  indications  of  the  pic- 
ture near  the  front  of  the  almanic;  we  plant 
our  string  beans  and  cucumbers  in  a  certain 
quarter  of  the  moon;  we  have  our  searchers 
for  perpetual  motion  machines;  we  have 
our  periodic  preparations  for  the  end  of 
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this  world;  and  we  prefer  to  see  the  new 
moon  over  the  right  shoulder. 

Every  department  of  learning  today  has 
its  philosophy  in  the  way  of  theories,  but 
these  theories  must  have  many  facts  to 
support  them.  At  first  we  call  them  hy- 
potheses, but  when  they  can  be  supported 
by  a  goodly  array  of  facts  we  call  them 
theories.  In  chemistry  we  have  the  atomic 
theory  and  in  physics  the  elastic  ether  the- 
ory as  examples. 

Unlike  Atlas  of  old  or  the  glass  globes  of 
the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  modern  phil- 
osophy must  have  something  to  stand  on. 
The  philosophy  of  the  laboratory  must  have 
facts  to  support  it.  A  single  fact  shown  to  be 
inconsistent  is  sufficient  to  explode  a  theory. 

Care  in  accepting  a  new  theory  has  been 
enforced  upon  us  by  our  experiences  in  the 
laboratory.  Our  experiences  with  nature 
in  our  laboratories  has  forced  upon  us  a  re- 
gard for  strict  honesty  that  can  not  be  ac- 
quired so  well  by  fear  of  creed  or  written 
law.  Facts  of  the  laboratory  appeal  to  all 
alike.  Do  as  we  will,  in  the  long  run  we 
are  forced  to  believe  our  eyes. 

During  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
the  laboratories  into  our  universities,  an- 
other great  change  has  taken  place  in  our 
educational  affairs.  The  old  college  course, 
largely  made  up  of  the  classic  languages 
and  literature,  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  the  only  course 
for  developing  the  mental  powers;  and  in- 
deed, it  has  come  to  be  a  much  mooted 
question  whether  the  classic  languages  af- 
ford any  mental  training  that  cannot  be 
obtained  otherwise.  All  sorts  of  arguments 
and  statements  have  been  made  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  either  side  of  the  question,  some 
of  the  arguments  on  either  side  being  force- 
ful and  to  the  point  but  most  of  it  -being 
childish  in  the  extreme.  The  scientific  man 
has,  for  example,  been  ridiculed  because  he 
could  not  properly  derive  the  words  tele- 
graph, tangent,  ellipse,  evolute,  geography, 
astronomy,  etc. ;  but  the  scientific  man  could 
have  retorted  that  the  etymology  of  these 
words  was  of  very  slight  significance  if  the 
correct  idea  designated  by  them  was  absent. 
The  scientific  man,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
argued  that  the  Latin  language  has  ceased 
to  be  used  as  a  universal  language  because 
of  its  incapacity  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  numerous  new  ideas  and  conceptions 
which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  our  in- 


vestigations of  nature,  and  foolishly  refers 
to  such  words  as  gas,  ohm,  ampere,  volt, 
henry  farad,  etc.,  to  bear  him  out,  forget- 
ting that  this  only  tends  to  show  that  the 
Latin  language  is  not  necessary. 

Every  university  may  now  be  said  to  have 
its  course  or  courses  leading  to  a  bacca- 
laureate degree,  in  which  no  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  is  required;  and  still  the 
question  is  not  settled  beyond  the  point  of 
contention.  For  this  both  sides  are  to  be 
blamed  more  or  less. 

As  everyone  knows,  tradition  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  expunge  from  society.  Paulsen 
has  shown  in  his  "  Geschichte  des  Gelherten 
Unterrichts  "  that  instruction  in  Latin  was 
introduced  by  the  Roman  Church  along  with 
Christianity,  and  with  it  the  scant  remnants 
of  ancient  science.  It  became  necessary 
for  one  to  know  Latin  to  be  considered  ed- 
ucated; and  in  fact,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  classic  languages 
and  mathematics  were  about  all  the  sub- 
jects that  were  sufficiently  reduced  to  sys- 
tematic organization  to  afford  training  of 
the  faculties  and  the  judgment.  Thus  it 
was  traditional  that  the  study  of  Latin 
especially  was  the  best  known  means  of  de- 
veloping the  mental  power  of  judgment. 

Also  it  may  be  noted  that  the  only  pro- 
fessional schools  were  those  of  divinity, 
law,  and  medicine,  which  last  included  phar- 
macy. These  professions  more  nearly  affect 
the  whole  community  than  any  other,  and 
had,  of  course,  great  influence  with  the 
masses.  Even  today  we  have  not  ceased  to 
indicate  our  superior  educational  advan- 
tages by  showing  that  we  can  put  our 
thought  into  a  language  unknown  to  our 
patients  and  customers. 

During  the  period  of  the  introduction 
and  development  of  the  laboratory  method 
in  our  schools,  the  whole  aspect  of  com- 
merce has  also  changed.  With  this  change 
has  also  come  a  consequent  change  in  many 
of  our  social  and  economic  relations.  We 
now  have  our  electrical  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances too  numerous  to  mention,  our 
steam  engines,  our  mining  machinery,  our 
iron  bridges,  our  agricultural  implements 
in  great  variety,  our  bicycles,  our  chemi- 
cals, our  wire  fenses,  our  great  variety  of 
household  requirements  of  which  our  great 
great-grandmothers  probably  did  not  dream, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things  leading  to 
great  commercial  enterprise. 
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The  manufacturing  industries  furnishing 
these  varied  commodities  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  dealers  in  and  the  users  of 
them,  have  made  a  demand  for  men  of  a 
certain  kind  of  knowledge.  This  has  given 
rise  to  the  professional  schools  and  profes- 
sional courses  in  our  universities,  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  true  foundation 
of  university  work.  The  hurly-burly  of  life 
has  made  a  demand  for  rapid  transit  of  the 
professional  schools.  These  schools  have 
yielded  to  this  demand  against  the  better 
judgment  of  many  of  the  members  of  their 
faculties  until  we  are  confronted  by  a  mo- 
mentous problem.  This  problem  is,  how  to 
retard  the  increasing  tendency  to  excessive 
specialization  along  narrow  lines,  which 
have  even  pervaded  our  high  schools. 

The  truly  broadening  influence  of  edu- 
cational institutions  is  diminishing;  and  if 
this  decline  is  not  checked  in  time,  we  shall 
be  confronted  with  a  dearth  of  broadly 
trained  men  and  women  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  the  followers  of  the  goddess  of  luxury, 
who  is  fast  collecting  about  her  by  her 
alluring  though  deceptive  charms  the  whole 
civilized  world.  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the 
professional  school;  far  from  it.  Neither 
do  I  intend  to  imply  that  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State  to  foster  these  profes- 
sional schools.  If  they  are  supported  in 
part  by  the  State,  they  should  be  for  the 
good  of  the  State  and  not  designed  as  a 
short  cut  for  a  man  who  has  completed  one 
of  their  courses  to  take  advantage  of  his 
fellows.  We  do  not  need  more  and  worse, 
but  fewer  and  better  professional  men  — 
men  who  have  had  a  broad  training  before 
beginning  to  specialize  professionally.  It 
is  the  legitimate  function,  and  I  believe  it 
should  be  the  aim,  of  the  State  to  furnish 
such  professional  men.  This  means  that 
the  professional  degree  should  follow  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  The  present  status 
of  the  professional  school  in  our  universi- 
ties has  weakened  the  philosophical  depart- 
ments, has  narrowed  education  generally, 
and  has  produced  a  surplus  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, pharmacists,  mechanics,  civil  engi- 
neers, teachers,  etc.  Our  cities  are  glutted 
with  professional  men,  but  there  is  a  dearth 
of  broad  men  in  all  cases. 

In  the  professions  such  as  pharmacy, 
medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  mining, 
etc.,  in  which  much  laboratory  work  is  nec- 
essary, there  has  been  a  very  serious  mis- 


take in  introducing  at  the  very  start  so- 
called  practical  courses,  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  courses  in  which  the  subject  is 
studied  as  a  pure  science.  These  special 
practical  courses  are  all  right  when  pre- 
ceded by  those  giving  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  the  science. 
Training  in  the  principles  of  the  science  is 
as  essential  to  the  best  practical  results  as 
are  five-finger  exercises  and  a  trained  ear 
for  one  who  expects  to  become  an  expert 
performer  on  the  piano.  One  may  begin 
his  work  on  the  piano  by  hammering  away 
at  one  of  the  masterpieces  until  he  repro- 
duces it  very  well,  but  he  must  needs  learn 
the  next  one  in  much  the  same  manner.  To 
be  sure,  if  he  learns  enough  of  them,  he 
will  learn  more  or  less  of  technique  and 
modulations.  Just  so  with  chemistry  and 
other  laboratory  sciences.  One  may,  for 
example,  learn  to  test  for  strychnine  in  the 
laboratory  without  knowing  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  solubility  and  precipitation, 
and  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  could 
not  detect  strychnine  in  the  stomach  of  a 
person  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
administration  of  strychnine  by  swallowing. 

There  has  been  so  much  of  this  pseudo- 
practical  introduced  into  the  laboratory 
work  in  professional  courses  of  study,  that 
there  is  little  room  left  for  scientific  work. 
This  has  given  those  who  support  the 
classics  as  essential  to  mental  discipline  a 
chance  to  say  that  the  study  of  the  sciences 
does  not  afford  mental  discipline  but  that 
it  is  largely  manual  and  informational. 

Our  high  schools  have  done  much  to 
hinder  true  advance  in  laboratory  work. 
Tuey  have  in  many  cases  attempted  to  cover 
too  much  ground.  A  course  in  botany  and 
a  course  in  physics,  each  properly  studied 
for  a  whole  year,  are  of  much  greater  edu- 
cational value,  and  I  may  say  of  more  prac- 
tical value  as  well,  than  half-year  courses 
in  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  astronomy,  and  meteorology, 
all  taken  together,  although  the  former 
represents  only  two  years'  work  while  the 
latter  represents  four  years'  work.  Where 
we  attempt  to  cover  so  many  subjects  in  a 
short  time,  the  work  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  informational  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  simply  accumulated  facts;  while  if 
we  cover  fewer  subjects  and  devote  more 
time  to  them,  we  are  enabled  to  accumulate 
facts  in  order  and  group  them  in  ways  that 
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furnish  the  very  highest  disciplinary  train- 
ing that  can  be  found. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  speak  of  the  lab- 
oratory sciences  as  if  by  their  very  nature 
they  are  not  disciplinary.  That  they  can 
be  taught  so  that  they  are  of  very  little 
disciplinary  or  other  value  no  one  compe- 
tent to  judge  will  deny.  I  am  aware  that 
some  of  our  leading  educators  contend  that 
the  only  valid  way  to  begin  the  study  of 
a  laboratory  science  is  to  begin  an  ex- 
periment in  the  laboratory,  and  argue 
that  it  makes  little  difference  where  one 
begins. 

Our  laboratories  have  afforded  the  means 
of  a  better  acquaintance  with  mother  na- 
ture, and  this  in  turn  has  opened  new  fields 
of  research  which  have  given  rise  to  new 
theories  concerning  many  things  that  were 
treated  as  settled  beyond  dispute.  As  an 
example  from  Liebig's  favorite  science,  we 
may  cite  the  living  force  theory  of  organic 
chemical  compounds.  For  a  long  time  no 
one  questioned  that  all  so-called  organic 
chemicals  were  dependent  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  on  life  processes  for  their  forma- 
tion; then  some  began  to  question  upon  no 
other  ground  than  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  the  theory  was  true.  Finally 
in  1856,  Wiihler  settled  the  matter  beyond 
dispute  by  making  urea  from  the  elements, 
Since  that  time  one  after  another  of  the 
organic  compounds  has  been  made  in  the 
laboratory,  until  now  no  chemist  can  doubt 
the  possibility  of  making  any  organic  chem- 
ical from  the  elements  if  the  process  can 
be  discovered. 

In  our  laboratories  we  have  learned  how 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  solar  system 
and  the  fixed  stars.  We  have  learned  that 
many  elements  present  in  the  earth's  crust 
and  atmosphere  are  present  in  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars  as  incandescent  vapors.  We 
have  learned  that  our  satellite  has  no  at- 
mosphere that  refracts  light.  We  have 
learned  that  in  all  probability  our  solar 
system  is  moving  in  space  at  a  high  speed 
toward  the  star  Alpha  Herculis.  We  have 
also  by  the  same  instrument  learned  that 
there  are  true  nebulae.  In  our  laboratories 
we  have  learned  how  to  detect  the  presence 
of  countless  myriads  of  organized  beings  too 
minute  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in 
groups  of  thousands,  and  to  fortify  ourselves 
more  or  less  against  them. 

Maxwell  has,  in  the  question  "  What  will 


be  the  effect  on  the  university  if  men  pur- 
suing that  course  of  reading  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  distinguished  wranglers  turn 
aside  to  work  experiments?  "  answered  the 
question,  What  is  the  greatest  good  to 
come  from  our  laboratories?  It  is  to  settle 
disputes  where  possible,  by  a  method  that 
appeals  to  all  alike. 

Our  principal  work  in  the  laboratory  must 
be  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  scientific 
methods  and  to  become  critics  of  methods 
of  procedure  and  research. 

There  is  a  not  well  defined  feeling  abroad 
in  the  land  that  the  laboratory  is  the  place 
where  one  becomes  so  narrow  that  he  be- 
lieves only  that  to  exist  which  he  can  touch 
or  see.  This  is  very  far  from  the  truth  and 
can  be  urged  only  by  those  who  have  no 
laboratory  experience  or  by  those  very  ser- 
iously biased  by  preconceived  notions.  Does 
not  the  worker  in  the  laboratories  believe 
that  the  stars  exist?  But  when  he  sees 
the  hosts  of  them  in  the  clear  sky,  does  he 
not  reason  that  their  apparent  positions  in 
the  sky  is  only  relative,  and  that  when  they 
are  apparently  over  his  head  they  may  in 
reality  be  beneath  his  feet?  Does  not  the 
laboratory  worker,  better  than  any  one  else, 
know  that  science  is  incompetent  to  reason 
upon  the  creation  of  matter  itself  out  of 
nothing;  that  it  is  only  when  we  contem- 
plate the  form  in  which  matter  exists,  and 
not  matter  itself,  that  our  minds  find  some- 
thing on  which  they  can  lay  hold?  Does 
not  the  laboratory  worker,  better  than  any 
one  else,  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  evolution  to  account  for  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  things?  A  theory 
of  something  from  nothing  or  nothing  from 
something,  will  not  be  discussed  very  ser- 
iously by  a  man  trained  in  the  laboratory 
sciences.  No  one  better  than  the  labor- 
atory worker  understands  the  usefulness  of 
the  study  of  language  and  languages,  of 
history,  of  social  and  political  relations,  of 
philosophers  and  religions.  No  one  realizes 
better  than  he  that  to  study  a  subject  well 
we  must  look  at  it  from  every  possible 
point  of  view  and  in  every  possible  relation 
to  other  things.  Who  is  better  able  to  de- 
fend the  statement  that  there  is  no  train- 
ing like  proper  laboratory  training  in  the 
sciences  to  teach  men  and  women  caution 
and  the  need  of  painstaking  and  long-con- 
tinued investigation  before  passing  final 
judgment? 
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Mother  nature  is  the  book  that  reads 
alike  to  all  who  will  read  it  carefully.  It  is 
the  great  unchanging  lawgiver.  When  we 
have  learned  to  read  this  great  book  cor- 


rectly and  to  build  our  civilization  more  in 
accordance  with  its  teachings,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  greatest  development  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 


I'M   BOUND  TO   BE  THE  TEACHER 

ALEX.  B.  COPFEY 


You  may  bring  your  old  diploma 

And  file  it  with  the  clerk, 
And  a  stack  of  commendations 

Of  good  and  faithful  work. 
If  you  think  they  're  worth  a  copper, 

You  're  green  as  any  gourd ; 
For  I  'm  bound  to  be  the  teacher 

When  Kinsman's  on  the  board. 

You  may  have  your  college  culture, 

Rank  high  in  normal  school, 
Fill  with  merit  any  station 

Where  manhood  ought  to  rule. 
If  you  count  yourself  elected, 

You  're  green  as  any  gourd ; 
For  I  'm  bound  to  be  the  teacher 

When  Neighbor' a  on  the  board. 

You  may  show  by  your  credentials 

The  honors  you  have  won, 
And  that  you've  been  conscientious 

In  everything  you  've  done. 
If  you  think  you  '11  be  considered, 

You  're  green  as  any  gourd; 
For  I  'm  bound  to  be  the  teacher 

When  iMnd-lonl  '*  on  the  board. 


You  may  claim  non-interference 

With  right  of  speech  or  thought, 
That  you  cast  an  honest  ballot 

As  every  freeman  ought. 
If  you  think  they  '11  prove  sufficient, 

You  're  green  as  any  gourd ; 
For  I  'm  bound  to  be  the  teacher 

When  Party's  on  the  board. 

You  may  prove  yourself  proficient, 

Excelled  by  none  or  few, 
That  in  all  of  your  instruction, 

You  're  honest,  tried,  and  true. 
If  you  think  they  '11  cut  a  figger, 

You  're  green  as  any  gourd ; 
For  I  'm  bound  to  be  the  teacher 

When  Parson 's  on  the  board. 

You  may  plead  in  right  and  justice 

That  children 's  good  alone 
Should  determine  every  question 

Or  every  duty  done. 
If  you  think  such  things  important! 

You  're  green  as  any  gourd, 
For  I  'm  bound  to  be  the  teacher 

When  "  Pull"  is  on  the  board. 


A    CONVERSATION    WITH    CHILDREN   ABOUT 
SOME    WELL    KNOWN    ANIMALS.-I 


MATILDA  HAUSS 


THE  likes  and  dislikes  which  children  show 
for  dumb  animals,  the  reasons  why  they  be- 
friend some  and  detest  others,  sometimes 
without  any  apparent  cause,  are  worth  no- 
ticing in  child-study,  inasmuch  as  children 


often  treat  animals  with  the  greatest 
cruelty. 

Is  this  cruelty  part  of  children's  nature, 
or  is  it  acquired  by  bad  example  ? 

This  query  leads  me  to  keep  a  record  of 
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children's  actions  toward  animals,  both  do- 
mestic and  wild,  and  has  also  given  rise  to 
various  conversations  on  the  subject.  The 
following  are  some  of  them:  — 

One  day  I  made  a  list  of  the  animals  con- 
tained in  jEsop's  Fables,  Book  I.  I  wrote 
it  on  the  blackboard  with  the  object  of  hear- 
ing the  children  express  themselves  on  this 
subject. 

The  animals  referred  to  were  the  frog, 
crow,  horse,  cow,  calf,  goat,  lamb,  lion,  bear, 
mouse,  lark,  quail,  blue  jay,  hawk,  turtle, 
fox,  wolf,  hen,  dog,  cat,  camel,  grasshopper, 
snake,  and  lizard. 

There  were  twenty-two  children  in  the 
room,  nine  of  whom  were  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eight,  the  oldest  ones  being  six- 
teen. They  all  looked  at  the  words  and 
asked  what  I  wished  them  to  do  with  them. 

"  In  what  book  of  our  library  are  most  of 
those  animals  found  ? "  said  I. 

They  gave  me  correct  answer. 

I  next  inquired  if  they  could  tell  me  of  a 
reason  why  so  many  stories  for  small  chil- 
dren were  written  about  those  animals. 

They  looked  puzzled  and  they  made  no  re- 
ply, though  two  of  the  larger  ones  observed 
that,  perhaps,  it  was  because  some  of  those 
animals  were  so  mean  and  others  so  cunning, 
but  could  not  give  any  details. 

I  then  questioned  them  concerning  each 
animal  in  the  list. 

"  How  many  of  you  throw  stones  or  sticks 
at  frogs  when  you  see  them  ? "  I  asked. 

"I  do  not!"  was  the  firm  answer  from 
everyone  present. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  never 
throw  stones  or  sticks  at  frogs?" 

They  all  loudly  replied,  "  We  do  not,  we 
do  not!  The  frogs  do  not  hurt  us,  they  are 
good,  they  eat  all  the  bugs  in  the  garden." 

"Have  you  ever  hurt  them?"  said  I. 

The  girls  said  that  they  never  had.  The 
boys  owned  that  they  used  to  abuse  the 
frogs  some  time  ago,  but  that  they  did  not 
do  it  any  more.  The  girls  told  me  that  they 
talked  to  their  little  brothers  in  favor  of 
the  frogs  and  were  sure  that  they  did  not 
hurt  them. 

"  Have  you  any  liking  for  frogs?  Do  you 
see  anything  pretty  in  them  ? "  were  my 
next  inquiries. 

The  girls  had  nothing  to  say  about  liking 
and  disliking  them.  They  thought  the  frogs 
with  green  coats  were  pretty,  but  they  did 
not  care  to  hear  them  sing.  The  boys  said 


they  had  no  liking  for  frogs,  could  not 
see  why  they  had  so  many  stories  about 
them. 

"  Well,  are  not  the  frogs  your  friends, 
don't  you  make  pets  of  them?  You  tell  me 
they  are  good  and  useful." 

"  WTe  do  not  make  pets  of  the  frogs,  they 
are  not  our  friends,  but  we  don't  hurt 
them." 

"  What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  make 
friends?"  said  I. 

"Because  they  don't  play  with  us."  This 
last  answer  came  mostly  from  the  boys. 

One  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  who  had 
some  kind  of  an  aquarium  which  he  called 
a  pond,  said  he  liked  to  put  frogs  in  his 
pond;  but  it  was  not  because  he  loved  them. 
He  was  making  a  collection  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals. They  did  not  have  sociable  times 
with  the  frogs,  so  they  did  not  consider  them 
friends. 

By  this  time  the  conversation  had  become 
general. 

"Tell  me  something  about  the  hawk  and 
crow." 

Before  I  could  finish  my  sentence,  the  an- 
swer came  from  every  one  at  the  same  time. 

"  We  don't  like  them,  they  are  not  good, 
they  eat  the  chickens  and  the  eggs;  and  the 
crow  eats  the  grain  besides;  they  are 
thieves." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  that  showed  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  the  crow  and  the 
hawk  to  be  near. 

"  But  have  n't  they  some  redeeming  qual- 
ity? Are  they  not  of  some  use?  Are  they 
not  pretty  to  look  at?"  said  I. 

They  could  not  see  that  these  two  birds 
were  of  any  use  whatever.  The  only  fact 
before  their  eyes  was  that  they  ate  the 
chickens  and  the  eggs  and  the  crow  helped 
itself  to  the  grain  besides. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  their  detesta- 
tion for  the  hawk  and  the  crow  comes  from 
a  sense  of  wrong  and  right,  or  simply  be- 
cause they  see  their  parents  trying  to  ex- 
terminate them  on  account  of  their  depre- 
dations. 

The  girls  were  as  bitter  in  their  remarks 
as  the  boys,  only  the  girls  thought  some  of 
the  hawks  were  pretty,  especially  the  spar- 
row-hawks. They  also  admired  the  crow's 
shiny  black  feathers. 

The  larger  scholars  saw  very  good  reasons 
for  writing  stories  about  the  hawk  and  the 
crow,  the  cruelty  of  the  former  and  the 
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thieving  of  the  latter  being  the  most  import- 
ant. 

I  now  questioned  them  about  the  meadow 
lark  and  the  quail.  As  soon  as  I  gave  out 
the  question  they  smiled  and  exclaimed:  — 

"We  like  them;  we  love  to  hear  the  lark 
sing;  it  has  a  pretty  yellow  breast!  The 
quail  looks  so  pretty  with  its  tuft  of  feathers 
on  top  of  the  head!"  And  they  kept  on 
talking  in  that  style,  having  no  end  to  the 
words  of  praise  in  favor  of  the  meadow  lark 
and  the  quail. 

"  Do  you  call  them  your  friends?  Do  you 
ever  make  pets  of  them? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  they  are  our  friends,  we  make  pets 
of  them  when  we  can,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Yet  the  meadow  lark  and  the  quail  do 
not  play  with  you.  How  is  it  that  you  be- 
friend them?" 

The  small  ones  could  not  answer  as  to 
the  reason  why,  only  said  they  liked  them. 
The  larger  children  claimed  that  when  the 
meadow  lark  and  the  quail  became  tame 
they  played  with  them,  that  they  could  even 
teach  them  little  tricks.  The  beauty  of  the 
birds  was  another  strong  argument. 

"  You  say  you  like  those  two  birds;  you 
love  to  listen  to  the  lark's  singing;  you  take 
pleasure  in  looking  at  the  quail,  and  you 
wish  to  tame  them  so  as  to  make  pets  of 
both  of  them.  How  is  it  then  that  you 
take  away  their  nests  and  very  often  de- 
stroy their  eggs?  Don't  you  know  that  by 
destroying  the  eggs  of  those  birds  you  will 
soon  have  none  left?" 

There  was  silence  among  the  boys,  par- 
ticularly the  small  ones. 

"  How  many  of  you  rob  the  birds,  your 
friends,  of  their  nests?"  said  I. 

By  the  looks  of  their  faces  I  could  see 
that  all  of  them  were  doing  it.  Only  one 
large  boy  spoke  and  said  it  was  a  long  time 
since  he  had  stolen  any  nests.  The  last  one 
he  had  taken  was  from  a  quail,  and  his 
mother  had  made  him  put  it  back.  The 
girls  declared  that  they  never  took  any 
birds'  eggs  or  young  birds  either.  They 
always  told  their  little  brothers  not  to  hurt 
the  young  birds,  but  they  would  do  it  on 
the  sly.  It  was  evident  that  all  these  little 
boys  were  stealing  the  nests  of  the  meadow 
lark  and  the  quail  whenever  they  came 
across  one,  destroyed  the  eggs  and  likely 
killed  the  young  birds;  yet  they  loved  and 
admired  those  two  birds  very  much! 

The  next  conversation  was  about  the  fox, 


wolf,  bear,  lion,  and  camel.  In  regard  to 
these  five  animals  they  had  very  little  to 
say.  They  had  seen  them  often  in  pictures. 
But  as  the  stories  they  had  read  about  the 
fox  and  the  wolf  represented  them  as  bad 
animals,  they  said  that  the  fox  was  tricky, 
dishonest,  and  a  thief  besides.  The  wolf 
always  wanted  to  kill  somebody,  therefore 
he  was  blood-thirsty.  They  could  not  have 
any  liking  for  them.  They  should  every 
time  be  punished  wjth  death.  These  opin- 
ions were  given  mostly  by  the  older  chil- 
dren, and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  they  were 
true  expressions  of  their  feelings  derived 
from  reading  stories  in  ^Esop's  Fables,  and 
in  some  of  their  readers.  They  could  not 
be  influenced  by  hearing  their  parents  com- 
plain of  these  animals,  because  the  wolf  is 
never  seen  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  fox 
very  seldom.  Often  children's  opinions  are 
only  the  echo  of  their  parents'  conversations 
at  home,  but  it  could  not  be  so  in  this  case. 
The  bear  appeared  to  them  as  a  very  large 
and  very  cross  animal,  disposed  to  kill  when- 
ever he  felt  hungry,  but  as  they  had  read 
stories  of  bears  which  had  become  tame  and 
had  been  taught  how  to  dance  and  were  so 
good-natured  as  to  play  with  children,  they 
had  no  dislike  for  it  and  feared  it  only  when 
wild.  As  for  the  lion,  they  thought  it  a 
beautiful  animal,  they  had  great  curiosity 
to  see  a  live  one.  They  did  not  detest  it 
although  they  knew  it  to  be  so  fierce  and 
ready  to  kill.  They  did  not  seem  to  show 
much  interest  in  the  camel,  because  they 
had  not  read  many  stories  about  it,  but,  as 
they  had  heard  of  its  gentleness  and  useful- 
ness and  had  never  read  anything  detrimen- 
tal about  it,  they  classed  it  as  a  good  animal. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Thus  does  worry  kill.  Insidiously,  like 
many  other  diseases,  it  creeps  upon  the 
brain  in  the  form  of  a  single,  constant, 
never-lost  idea;  and,  as  the  dropping  of 
water  over  a  period  of  years  will  wear  a 
groove  in  a  stone,  so  does  worry  gradually, 
imperceptibly,  but  no  less  surely  destroy 
the  brain  cells  that  lead  all  the  rest  —  that 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  commanding  officers 
of  mental  power,  health  and  motion. —  The 
State'*  Duty. 

Good  books  are  to  the  young  mind  what  the 
warming  sun  and  refreshing  rains  of  spring 
are  to  the  seeds  which  have  lain  dormant  dur- 
ing the  frosts  of  winter. —  Ilornre 
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[THE  following  circulars  and  communication  will  be 
found  of  much  interest  and  value  to  the  teachers  and 
their  schools.  One  word  regarding  the  circular  of 
Superintendent  Howard.  He  who  plants  and  cultivates 
the  tree  is  building  for  future  generations.  How  many 
school-houses  are  standing  upon  the  ground  set  apart 
for  the  especial  use  of  the  schools  as  long  as  fifteen 
years  ago?  Fully  two  thirds  of  these  now  in  use.  Of 
these  how  many  have  been  made  comfortable  by  the 
planting  of  groves  on  such  parts  of  the  ground  as  to 
allow  the  morning  sun  to  strike  the  house?  Possibly 
one  out  of  fifty.  Let  teachers  and  trustees  commence 
to  think  and  act.  We  shall  have  another  word  to  say 
upon  this  same  subject  by  and  by.] 

OFFICE    OF     COUNTY     SUPERINTENDENT     OF 

SCHOOLS,   SACRAMENTO,   CAI.., 

SEPTEMBER   20,    1897. 

To  THE  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  OF  SACRAMENTO 
COUNTY:  — 

Ladies  anil  Gentlemen: — A  few  years  ago 
the  schools  of  this  county  inaugurated 
Arbor  Day,  at  which  time  about  three  thou- 
sand trees  were  planted.  A  careful  obser- 
vation discloses  the  fact  that  but  few  of 
the  trees  planted  on  that  occasion  now  re- 
main. The  cause  of  this  failure  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  lack  of  irrigation  facilities.  I 
feel  that  it  is  useless  for  the  schools  to 
again  enter  into  concert  of  action  in  the 
matter  of  tree  planting  until  these  facilities 
have  been  supplied.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
circular,  therefore,  to  propose  a  plan  for 
the  erection  of  windmills  in  all  school  dis- 
tricts where  feasible  and  necessary.  In 
presenting  this  proposition  I  feel  that  I  am 
dependent  upon  the  generous  public  spirit 
of  the  Trustees,  schools  and  patrons  of  the 
various  school  districts  of  the  county  for 
its  fulfillment.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  establishing  of  windmill  plants  in 
the  school  districts  are  many.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are  the  purification  of  water,  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  facilities  offered  for  irriga- 
tion. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  advocate  any 
special  mill.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
secure  one  that  is  strong,  durable,  and  self- 
adjustable.  A  good  eight-foot  mill  can  be 
had  for  less  than  thirty  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mill  I  would  suggest,  the  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  districts  permitting,  a 
water  tank  of  500  or  1,000  gallons  capac- 
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ity.  The  space  beneath  this  tank  can  be 
properly  inclosed  and  finished,  thus  making 
a  convenient  place  for  pupils  during  their 
lunch  hour. 

The  expense  of  the  improvements  sug- 
gested would  naturally  have  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  district.  In  case  a 
subscription  is  raised  for  any  or  all  the  pur- 
poses mentioned,  I  shall  gladly  contribute 
to  the  same,  the  amount  of  such  subscrip- 
tion depending  upon  the  number  of  calls. 
Should  a  school-house  be  situated  on  a  pub- 
lic thoroughfare  where  sprinkling  is  ordered 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  it  would  be 
well  to  ask  the  Board  to  share  in  the  ex- 
pense of  a  mill  and  tank.  In  such  case  the 
county  as  well  as  the  school  would  have  a 
right  to  the  use  of  the  water. 

In  order  that  School  Trustees  may  arrive 
at  a  proper  determination  of  the  amount  of 
funds  their  districts  will  receive  during  the 
present  year,  I  submit  the  balances  on  hand 
in  the  State  and  County  Funds,  also  the  ap- 
portionments (estimated  on  the  amounts  re- 
ceived last  year),  as  follows: — 

District. 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  present  time 

State  Fund,  $ County  Fund,  $ 

Apportionments  for  the  balance  of  the  year 

State  Fund,  $ County  Fund,  $ 

Total 

Date  of  Statement 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  be  able  to 
determine  whether  you  can  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  circular.  I  am  intensely 
interested  in  this  matter,  and  I  trust  that  I 
may  have  your  co-operation.  The  school  is 
the  home  of  the  child  for  many  years  of  its 
life.  Why  not  make  that  home  one  of  com- 
fort and  culture  as  well  as  of  book-learn- 
ing? If  you  will  grant  the  request  of  this 
circular,  Arbor  Day  will  be  revived.  Trees 
and  vines  will  be  planted,  and  in  years  to 
come  they  will  bear  testimony  to  your 
effort.  Already,  in  compliance  with  a  sug- 
gestion in  line  with  the  one  herein  offered, 
one  school  district  has  erected  a  windmill, 
with  tank  and  water  trough  equipment,  and 
mills  in  other  districts  are  in  the  course  of 
construction. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter 
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your  serious  consideration,  and  that  I  may 
hear  from  you  if  it  meets  your  approval. 
I  am  very  truly  yours, 

B.  F.  Howard, 
County  Sup't  Schools. 

P.  S.  —  This  circular  will  be  sent  to  all 
districts  of  the  county.  I  am  aware  that 
in  some  districts  it  will  be  impracticable  to 
erect  windmills,  while  in  other  districts  it 
will  be  unnecessary. 

OFFICE   OF    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT    OF 
SCHOOLS,  EL  DORADO  COUNTY,  CALI- 
FORNIA, PLACER VILLE,  SEPT.  16, 

1897. 

To  THE  TEACHERS  OF  EL  DORADO  COUNTY  :— 

Dear  Teachers:^T}\e  Institute  for  this 
school  year  will  be  held  at  Placerville, 
sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 

As  Instructors  and  Lecturers,  we  hope 
to  have  Superintendent  J.  W.  Linscott,  of 
Santa  Cruz  county,  and  Doctor  Eli  McClish 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  "  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  California  Council  of  Ed- 
ucation on  the  Course  of  Study  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools."  Please  make  a  careful  study 
of  this  report,  and  be  able  to  give  definite 
answers  to  questions  on  pages  50  and  51. 
In  thinking  of  these  questions,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  average  child  is  sup- 
posed to  enter  school  at  six  years  of  age, 
and  would  therefore  begin  the  work  of  the 
fifth  grade  at  ten,  the  ninth  at  fourteen, 
and  would  graduate  at  fifteen.  You  will 
notice  on  page  49,  that  especial  interest 
attaches  to  these  inquiries,  from  the  fact 
that  the  conclusions  reached  may  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  revision  of  the 
State  text-books  in  Arithmetic  within  the 
near  future.  As  Superintendent  Linscott 
is  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  he  will 
probably  take  charge  of  the  discussion. 
One  half  day  will  be  given  to  the  discus- 
sion. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  write  out  any 
questions  relating  to  school  work  in  any 
way,  and  place  them  in  a  box  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Insti- 
tute. If  you  have  met  with  a  difficulty  in 
your  work,  write  it  down,  and  get  the  ex- 
perience of  others  on  the  same  point.  The 
questions  will  be  answered  by  the  Instruc- 


tors and  others.  Each  teacher  is  expected 
to  ask  at  least  one  question. 

The  Committee  on  Professional  Reading 
for  this  Institute  has  selected  "Teaching 
the  Language- Arts,"  (Inch  or  O'Donnell, 
Placerville,  $1.00),  and  "  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion," by  Earl  Barnes,  (Earl  Barnes  Stan- 
ford University,  $1.50  post-paid).  I  have 
not  suggested  topics  from  the  "  Studies." 
We  hope,  however,  to  have  a  review  of  the 
"  Studies,"  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
any  arrangement  or  selection  of  subject 
that  you  may  choose. 

Below  I  give  an  outline  of  "  Teaching  the 
Language-Arts,"  also  other  subjects  to 
choose  from,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  pre- 
sent any  subject  not  given  here.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  present  your  work  as  a  paper 
or  as  a  talk,  but  every  teacher  must  take 
some  part  in  the  work.  Make  two  selec- 
tions for  first  choice,  and  two  for  second 
choice.  Do  not  fail  to  send  me  choice  of 
xithjects  on  or  before  Oct.  1st,  1897. 

"Teaching  the  Language- Arts."  (See  syllabus  on 
page  207.) 

1.  The  Language- Arts  Defined. 

2.  The  Vernacular  as  an  Educational  Instrument. 

3.  The  Work  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 

4.  The  Origin  of  the  Child's  Knowledge. 

5.  The  Origin  of  the  Child's  Language. 

6.  The  Language-Arts  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

7.  The  Language-Arts  in  the  Higher  Grades. 

8.  The  Art  of  Reading. 

i).  Reading  and  Mental  Cultivation. 

10.  Requisites  for  Reading. 

11.  Teaching  Reading  as  an  Art. 

12.  Teaching  Reading  as  Thought. 

13.  Teaching  Composition. 

14.  Teaching  English  Literature. 

15.  The  Function  of  English  Grammar. 

16.  The  Function  of  English  Rhetoric. 

17.  The  Function  of  Criticism. 

13.  Teachers  of  the  Language-Arts. 
Other  subjects  suggested: 

1.  Decoration    of    Schools   and   Improvement    of 

School  Grounds. 

2.  Penmbnship  -Vertical  or  Slant. 

3.  Tardiness  and  Truancy — How  to  Prevent. 

4.  Methods  in  Word  Analysis. 

5.  Mental  Arithmetic — How  Much,  Etc. 

6.  Common  Sense  in  Teaching. 

7.  Essentials  of  a  Successful  Teacher. 

8.  The  Library  Money — Use  of. 
Methods  and  class  work: 

!*.  Numbers — First  grade. 

10.  Numbers — Second  Grade. 

11.  Numbers — Third  Grade. 

12.  Arithmetic — Fourth  Grade. 

13.  Arithmetic— Fifth  Grade. 

14.  Arithmetic — Sixth  Grade. 

15.  Arithmetic — Seventh  Grade 

16.  Arithmetic — Eighth  Grade 

17.  Arithmetic — Ninth  Grade. 
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18.  Geography — First  Grade. 
111.  Geography — Second  Grade. 

20.  Geography — Third  Grade. 

21.  History  -First,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 

22.  History— Fourth  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Remember  that  the  teachers  make  the 
Institute.  Let  us  make  this  the  best  ever 
held  in  the  country!  Send  choice  of  sub- 
jects soon. 

Yours  for  the  success  of  the  Institute, 
T.  E.  MCCARTHY. 


EUREKA  TEACHERS  MEETING 

FOR  the  purpose  of  studying  and  discuss- 
ing various  problems  of  enducational  in- 
terest, the  teachers  of  Eureka,  Humboldt 
County,  under  the  direction  of  their  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  P.  M.  Condit,  late  of  the 
San  Jose  Normal  School,  unite  in  a  general 
meeting  once  every  school  month. 

The  last  meeting  was  a  very  instructive 
one  and  the  discussion  following  the  various 
papers  indicated  great  interest  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  but  also  of  the 
visitors  present. 

As  the  roll  was  called  each  teacher 
responded  with  his  or  her  definition  of  edu- 
cation. The  papers  presented  were  very 
interesting,  but  space  forbids  more  than  a 
mere  outline  of  each  one. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Cottrell's  paper  was  "  Herbart 
and  his  Teachings."  Herbert's  psycholgy 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  First,  meta- 
physics, in  which  he  treats  of  the  soul  as  a 
nomad;  second,  psychophysics  or  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  to  mental  move- 
ment; third,  apperception  the  division  with 
which  teachers,  as  students,  of  psychology, 
are  interested. 

Other  philosophers  delt  with  appercep- 
tion from  various  standpoints,  but  Herbart 
was  the  one  to  tell  specifically  what  apper- 
ception is.  It  remained  for  Herbart  to 
develop  apperception  by  joining  percep- 
tions with  ideas  already  possessed. 

Herbart  said  that  if  good  results  are 
gained  instruction  must  utilize  experience. 
Each  teacher  must  know  something  of  the 
tendencies  inherited  by  the  child,  of  the 
home  surroundings,  likes,  dislikes,  and 
above  all,  its  Interest. 

Superintendent  Condit  supplemented 
Mr.  Cottrell's  paper  by  a  reference  to  the 
Herbartian  tripod,  "  interest,  appreciation 
and  volition."  He  enlarged  upon  interest, 


claiming  that  interest  is  mental  combus- 
tion. •  The  inner  conscience  is  seeking  to 
appropriate  to  itself  something  external  to 
it.  Will  aids  and  the  desire  become  ra- 
tional interest. 

He  illustrated  by  bodily  desire  for  food, 
saying  that  it  is  the  teacher's  business  first 
to  create  a  hunger  for  the  knowledge  that 
follows  appropriation  of  right  stimulant. 
This  interest  is  the  product  of  education. 
He  further  called  attention  to  the  divisions 
of  interest,  passive  and  active,  and  said 
that  there  is  an  interest  of  knowledge 
and  an  interest  of  sympathy.  Interest  is 
the  lamp  that  lights  the  pathway  leading 
to  culture.  It  is  the  magic  word  that  in- 
spires the  youth  to  go  forward. 

Mrs.  E  .  Sarvis  Young  followed  with  a 
paper  on  "Co-operation  of  Home  and 
School." 

'There  should  be  an  unbroken  bond  of 
relationship  between  the  home  and  school, 
cemented  by  getting  the  parents'  co-opera- 
tion, as  mutal  acquaintance  and  sympathy 
are  necessary  factors  in  establishing  an 
ideal  relation  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  Call  upon  the  parents  or  invite 
them  to  visit  your  school,  and  let  them 
compare  their  child's  work  or  conduct  with 
those  of  his  class,  and  draw  from  him  what 
is  being  done  in  the  home  to  help  the 
child. 

When  parents  and  teachers  realize  that 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
lives  are  a  unit,  and  that  these  parts  must 
rise  or  fall  together,  they  will  be  brought 
into  closer  harmony. 

Visit  the  pupils'  homes;  and  the  knowl- 
edge there  gained  will  assist  us  in  study- 
ing individually  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  our  pupils. 

Mrs.  A.  Gregor  Crook  read  a  very  inter- 
esting article  from  the  North  western  Monthly 
entitled  "  Child  Study  in  the  Home." 

Child-Study  is  not  a  sort  of  by-play  of 
which  one  need  be  ashamed.  A  science  (if 
such  it  can  be  called)  which  holds  within 
itself  the  future  welfare  of  a  nation,  of  a 
race,  is  surely  a  science  that  every  human 
being  should  understand  as  fully  as  his  men- 
tal capacity  will  allow. 

The  time  is  coming  when  no  person  will 
receive  a  position  as  teacher  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  best  methods  for  develop- 
ing the  child's  faculties  in  harmony  with 
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these  laws.  The  study  of  the  real  child  is 
of  greater  practical  value  than  any  amount 
of  theory.  The  ancestry  should  be  studied 
that  the  possible  tendencies  and  capabilities 
of  the  child  may  be  in  a  degree  compre- 
hended and  his  training  conducted  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  L.  Goble  gave  an  account  of  his  ex- 
perience with  the  story  sent  out  by  the 
committee  for  Historical  Investigation,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Winterburn,  chairman.  The  class  to 
which  the  story  was  read  numbered  eighty 
pupils,  and  was  in  the  seventh  year.  Fif- 
teen per  cent  remembered  the  dates.  Eighty 
per  cent  mentioned  the  place.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  introduced  a  number  of  the  char- 
acters, —  not  always  correctly,  however,  — 
while  but  twelve  per  cent  mentioned  every 
character  and  two  boys  failed  to  write  any- 
thing. As  to  the  events,  about  fifty  per 


cent  remembered  the  fighting,  thirty  per 
cent  remembered  the  building  of  the  church, 
and  ninety  per  cent  told  of  the  silver  bell. 

Of  those  mentioning  Charles's  refusal  to 
marry  the  Italian  princess  seventy  per  cent 
were  boys  and  thirty  per  cent  were  girls. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Grimm  was  elected  chairman  to 
act  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent, 
and  Miss  M.  E.  Allen  was  elected  our  chair- 
man. Superintendent  Condit  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  for  the  next  meeting: 

1. — Time,  Saturday,  November  13th. 

2.— Subject:— 

(a)  —  Child  Study,  Children's  Disappoint- 
ments. 

(b)  —  McMurray's  General  Reading. 

(c)  —  Reading    from    the    North  u-rxtt'i-ii 
Monthly. 

(d)  —  Review    of    Tracy's    Psychology, 
Chapter  I. 


\liiinu  School-house,  Ventura  County 


Straws  from  the  Wind 

"  Straws  "  have  been  crowd- 
ed out  this  month.  In  Decem- 
ber, an  abundance  of  "  Straws"  shall  be 
garnered,  and  a  number  of  institutes  re- 
ported, together  with  the  San  Joaquin 
Association. 


THIS  house  was  built  at  first  for  two 
families  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  sixty  miles 
by  mountain  road  to  the  nearest  mill. 
The  average  number  of  students  is  about 
nine. 
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SNAP  SHOTS 


I  WOULD  rather  be  voluntarily 
called  to  a  remote  hamlet  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  triple  capacity  of  princi- 
pal, assistant  teacher,  and  janitor,  elec- 
ted upon  real,  or  even  supposed,  merit 
than  know  myself  debtor  to  the  "  pull 
and  push  "  for  the  most  "  desirable  po- 
sition "  in  the  State. 

Educational  reformers  are  influenced 
and  colored  by  the  individual  concep- 
'  tion  of  their  ideals.  These  ideals  are  partly 
the  chief  end  of  life.  The  great  majority 
of  teachers,  having,  if  any,  vague  ideals, 
are  not  influenced  by  them,  but  adapt  their 
curricula  and  teaching  to  the  local  customs 
and  conditions.  The  work  of  the  reformers, 
however,  exerts  more  or  less  a  universal 
influence.  It  is  important  then  that  our 
leaders  have  true  ideals.  —  /.  ./.  Kirkpatrick 
in  Terns  School.  Journal. 

Mastery  in  any  business  is,  therefore,  an 
end  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  But  if 
we  consider  the  interests  involved  in  the 
business  of  teaching,  the  far-reaching  influ- 
ences for  good  of  the  master  workman,  and 
the  waste  by  the  apprentice  and  the  bun- 
gler, mastery  becomes  to  the  teacher  a 
sacred  obligation.  —  George  E.  Martin  in 
Education. 

"  I  am  for  men"  is  a  withering  rebuke  to 
the  corrupt  demagogism  that  would  divide 
the  country  into  classes  and  make  it  appear 
that  the  interest  of  any  one  man  is  opposed 
to  that  of  any  other.  —  Men. 


The  methods  employed  by  school  direc- 
tors in  the  medieval  times  in  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  schools  of  that  day  will  not  do 
now.  The  school  boards  of  to-day  must  be 
willing  to  use  some  other  methods  for  the 
training  of  deserving  innumerable  and  able 
young  Americans.  —  The  North-  Western 
Monthly. 

The  orator  must  not  be  learned  in  phy- 
losophy,  law,  or  literature  alone,  but  must 
be  posted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  all  of 
them;  while  a  philosopher  can  be  great  and 
famous  without  knowing  the  first  principles 
of  law,  medicine,  or  any  other  profession, 
and  the  same  can  be  truthfully  said  of 
scientists. —  Charles  Rosson  in  the  Tulare 
School  "Argus." 

Why  should  not  woman  do  anything  that 
pleases  her,  provided  she  can  do  it  well? 
If  feminine  genius  supplants  masculine 
genius,  why  masculinity  will  have  to  put 
up  with  it,  and  that  closes  the  case.  The 
education  of  our  women  is  one  step  more  in 
the  long  journey  from  Simian  hair  and  cal- 
loused hide  to  the  end,  where  all  things 
shall  be  within  the  reach  of  human  thought 
-  The  Western  College  Magazine. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  hope  for  the 
able  teacher  inadequately  prepared,  for  he 
may  by  dint  of  hard  work , ultimately  achieve 
at  least  a  moderate  efficiency,  although  at 
the  expense  of  many  pupils;  but  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  ignorant  teacher  of  poor  abil- 
ity unconscious  of  his  own  ignorance.  In 
either  case  the  want  of  adequate  prepara- 
tion before  actual  service  begins  casts  its 
shadow  over  his  entire  professional  career. 
— Paid  H.  Hanns  in  the  School  Review. 
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IT  WAS  said  by  one  that 
Teachers  and  teachers  were,  or  rather 

.  are,  without  influence  in 

the  matter  of  legislation. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  this 
is  true?  If  so  why?  It  certainly  is  not  be- 
cause they  would  not  ask  for  a  single  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  best  interest  of  the 
community  at  large.  It  certainly  is  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  what  they  want. 
It  may  be  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
"  do  politics"  after  the  fashion  of  the  pool- 
room lobyist.  Then  in  that  case  be  it  ever 
said  to  their  credit  and  to  the  credit  of  their 
profession,  that  they  are  "without  influence." 

Yet,  let  us  see,  is  there  not  some  ground 
for  the  claim?  To  begin  with,  are  we  all 
willing  unselfishly  to  do  that  which  will  re- 
dound in  greatest  benefit  to  the  schools 
and  the  children  for  whom  the  schools  are 
maintained  even  if  it  be  to  our  individual 
hurt?  Then,  let  us  agree  upon  one  thing, 
and  ask  for  it  with  that  determination 
which  means  that  we  intend  to  have  it. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  '11  get  it.  Again,  if 
we  can  agree  upon  one  thing,  may  we  not 
agree  upon  a  dozen  or  a  score?  Experi- 
ence has  proven  something.  Either  we  do 
not  agree,  or,  agreeing,  we  fail  to  accom- 
plish. I  believe  that  in  the  main  we  agree. 
Then  why  fail  ?  Simply  because  we  do  not 
gee. that  the  thing  is  done. 

For  example,  suppose  that  we  all  agree 
that  the  professional  and  scholastic  stand- 
ard of  the  teacher  should  be  raised  by 
legislative  enactment.  Agreeing  upon  that, 
we  pass  resolutions  in  county  institutes,  in 
district  and  State  associations,  and  in  the 
bi-ennial  conventions  of  the  county  and 
city  superintendents.  Then  what?  The 
resolution  is  formulated  by  some  one  into  a 
bill  and  that  bill  is  "  tacked  "  on  to  some 
other  bill  which  somebody  wishes  defeated. 

Then  what?  Disaster.  And  "teachers 
are  without  influence  in  the  legislature." 
Let  it  be  otherwise.  Casting  aside  selfish 
interest,  let  us  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
entire  school  system:  and  to  this  end,  let 
us  see  that  members  of  the  legislature  know 
what  we  want. 

A  JUDGE  upon  the  bench 

A  Flock        once   sa'd>    "  If   the   man 

Sh  with  that  revolver  in  his 

pocket  doesn't  come  up 

here  at  once  and  deliver 

the  same  to  the  clerk,  I  '11  order  him  under 


arrest,"  whereupon  a  dozen  men  walked  up 
promptly  and  "stacked  arms"  to  the  undis- 
guised amusement  of  all  present.  The 
judge  did  n't  know  who  had  that  revolver, 
but  he  knew  there  was  one  there  some- 
where. He  charged  no  man  individually; 
but  struck  at  an  evil,  while  each  man  who 
surrendered  his  weapon  was  his  own  accuser, 
and  confessed  his  guilt. 

The  editor  of  an  interior  paper  said  the 
other  day,  "  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind 
that  my  safest  plan  is  to  confine  my  ex- 
pressed opinions  to  the  subjects  of  weather, 
crops,  earthquakes,  and  meteoric  showers. 
If  I  speak  plainly  or  even  by  intimation  of 
a  wrong,  some  man  of  whom,  in  all  proba- 
bility, I  never  heard,  charges  me  with 
knowledge  of  his  complaint  and  abuses  me 
for  exposing  his  affliction." 

The  experiences  of  that  judge  and  that 
editor  are  not  unlike.  Neither  are  they 
rare.  No  man,  who  ever  dared  rebuke  a 
wrong,  escaped  the  accusation  of  a  specific 
charge  against  some  self-accusing  and  self- 
confessing  person. 

Unfortunately  for  the  world,  an  evil  may 
not  be  confined  to  one  individual.  Would 
that  it  might!  However,  as  it  may  not  be 
so  narrowed  down,  he  who  would  espouse 
the  right  and  assail  the  wrong,  must  con- 
tent himself  with  rebuking  the  evil  and  not 
the  doer.  Then  unless  the  man  be  identified 
by  name  or  environment,  let  him  not  accuse 
himself,  especially  if  innocent.  He  points 
out  the  corn  who  flinches  from  the  stroke. 

Meanwhile,  the  editor  must  do  his  duty 
even  at  the  risk  of  stepping  upon  unknown 
corns  or  of  offending  some  one  self-esti- 
mated as  too  sacred  for  rebuke. 

IF  THE  Seattle  Post- 
Figure-Head  Intelligencer  is  not  mis- 
informed, and  it  certainly 
should  not  be,  as  it  is  at 
the  very  seat  of  war,  a 
most  bare-faced  and  atro- 
cious attempt  to  remove  President  Edwards 
of  the  University  has  been  justly  rebuked 
by  the  timely  decapitation  of  the  conniving 
demagogues  who  sought  to  accomplish  his 
overthrow. 

Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
effort  were  most  amusing  indeed,  but  they 
all  resolved  themselves  into  this  interpreta- 
tion : — 

Was  Doctor  William  F.  Edwards  elected 


or 
President  ? 
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President,  i.  e.,  executive  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  or  was  he  employed 
as  the  ipse-dixit -attending  minion  of  de- 
signing wire-pullers?  Unfortunately  for 
his  temporary  peace  of  mind,  the  doctor 
insisted  upon  the  former  view  of  the  case 
and  barely  escaped  severe  puhishment  for 
his  temerity.  However,  fortunately  for  his 
honor  and  the  moral  standing  of  the  insti- 
tution, he  had  the  backing  of  a  Governor 
who  is  unwilling  to  wink  at  political  chi- 
canery in  the  manipulation  of  the  public 
educational  system  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments. By  an  honest  and  fearless  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  Governor  Rogers  re- 
moved the  unworthy  and  appointed  others 
in  their  stead,  and  thus  saved  the  State 
and  the  University  from  a  blot  which  must 
have  had  its  influence  upon  the  workings  of 
the  University  for  years  to  come.  All 
honor  to  Governor  Rogers  and  to  all  such 
as  he! 

ANOTHER  year  is  round- 

The  Trial  m&  to  a  cl°se>  mid-year 
R  .  'tis  true  in  the  sghoolman's 

work,  but  the  close  in  the 
turning  of  the  world. 
While  I  confess  the  temper  of  retrospec- 
tion, I  must  not  yield  too  long,  And  yet,  a 
question  even  if  it  .smacks  of  selfishness ! 

My  friends,  you  know  me.  Especially 
have  you  known  me  for  the  last  three  years. 
You  know  something,  and  some  of  you  know 
much  about  my  call  to  this  place.  That 
being  true,  let's  sit  down  awhile  in  friendly 
chat. 

When  I  took  up  this  pen  eighteen  months 
ago,  I  pledged  my  word  that  I'd  do  all  I 
could  with  sixteen  pages.  Have  I  kept 
faith  in  my  quasi  public  trust?  Let's  see. 
Did  you  ever  fill  a  sack  with  grain?  And 
do  you  remember  how  you  shook  it  and 
bumped  it  up  and  down  upon  the  ground 
that  you  might  get  every  kernel  in  which 
it  would  hold?  Then  you  can  understand 
how  I've  done  my  work  in  this  department. 
I  have  filled  the  department  just  as  full  as 
it  was  possible,  and  I  have  been  very  care- 
ful as  to  the  contents.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  adverse  criticism  at  times.  That  is 
easily  determined  by  a  perspective  view  of 
the  recommended  contents  of  an  educa- 
tional journal.  Here  are  some  of  them: — 

''  Let  it-be  purely  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical, devoted  exclusively  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  most  advanced  educational 


thought  as  determined  by  the  concensus  of 
opinion  among  the  very  best  thinkers  of 
the  age." 

"  Let  it  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion and  explanation  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion as  used  by  the  most  successful  teachers 
in  the  classroom.  Our  teachers  need  meth- 
ods more  than  they  do  anything  else." 

"  Let  it  be  devoted  very  largely  to  cur- 
rent history  in  educational  circles.  We  do 
want  to  know  what  our  fellow-teachers  upon 
the  coast  are  doing,  their  weal  or  woe,  their 
whereabouts  and  plans." 

Here  are  three  views,  each  of  which  is 
quoted  in  effect  from  the  actual  statement 
of  the  speaker.  I  cannot  remember  the 
exact  language.  However,  the  thought  is 
the  same.  The  first  is  from  a  man  high  in 
university  councils,  the  second  from  a 
county  superintendent,  and  the  third  from 
a  county  and  a  city  superintendent.  My 
friend,  what  would  you  do  with  the  advice? 
I  believe  that  you  would  do  just  as  I  have 
done.  I  believe  that  you  would  give  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State  the  very  best  thoughts 
possible,  within  the  space  allotted  you,  along 
all  of  these  and  other  lines.  This  have  I 
done.  I  submit  the  work  for  your  unpreju- 
diced opinion.  If  you  have  read  carefully, 
you  know  what  I  have  done.  If  you  have 
so  read,  you  have  found  me  willing  and  glad 
to  award  a  mead  of  praise  or  ready  to  at- 
tack an  evil. 

Wherever  I  have  gone  among  you,  I  have 
been  treated  most  kindly  indeed.  As  the 
teacher  wishes  the  friendship  of  his  stud- 
ents, so  do  I  wish  the  friendship  of  the 
teachers.  As  by  such  acquaintance  the 
teacher  may  do  more  for  his  students,  so 
do  I  hope  in  like  manner  to  be  of  more  use- 
fulness to  my  fellow  teachers.  For  this 
reason,  and  this  only,  have  I  striven  hard  to 
get  acquainted  with  you  when  in  your 
midst.  No  ulterior  motive  has  prompted 
me.  For  the  kindness  everywhere  accorded 
me,  I  sincerely  thank  you. 

As  in  the  past,  may  we  work  together  in 
the  future,  I  striving  to  know  and  appreci- 
ate your  highest  ambition  and  your  purest 
motive  and  you  willing  to  excuse  in  charity 
and  encourage  where  justified,  and  all  work- 
ing together  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  still 
better,  more  practical,  and  more  character 
exalting  school  system,  and  the  common 
good  of  the  children  and  youth  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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And  now,  as  the  year  wanes,  as  ]we  re- 
call the  past  with  its  achievements  and  its 
failures,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  lessons  ig- 
nored or  heeded,  as  we  turn  again  to  the 
future  with  its  possibilities  yet  unseen,  its 
mystic  shadows  of  joy  and  fear,  doubt  and 
hope,  believe  me  wishing  earnestly  from  an 
honest  heart  that  all  success  and  happi- 
ness possible  to  be  crowded  into  long  and 
useful  lives  may  be  yours,  and  that  you  and 
your  children  may  enjoy  to  their  fullest, 
"A  Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New 
Year." 

Now  and  ever  your  friend, 

Alex.  B.  Co/et/. 


OFFICIAL 

To  County  School   Superintendents: — 

Owing  to  the  possibility  that  this  office 
may  be  unable  to  furnish  you  with  teach- 
.ers'  "  reports  "  at  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year,  it  is  suggested  that  you  do  not 
require  reports  from  your  teachers  at  the 
end  of  the  present  term,  except  in  cases 
where  in  your  judgment  such  reports  may 
be  absolutely  necessary.  In  all  cases  have 
your  teachers  make  out  the  reports  on  the 
pages  in  the  school  register  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  Very  truly, 

Samuel  T.  Black, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  6th,  1897. 


CALIFORNIA   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS 


NORTHERN 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Northern  California  was  called 
to  order  at  Shasta  Retreat,  Monday,  August 
23d,  at  1 :30  p.  M.  by  the  President,  George 
H.  Stout, 

Professor  George  B.  Robertson  of  Yreka 
welcomed  the  assembled  educators  to  Sis- 
kiyou  county,  and  especially  to  Shasta  Re- 
treat. 

Professor  Robertson's  address,  together 
with  the  response  by  President  Stout,  fur- 
nished the  keynote  to  the  enthusiasm  that 
marked  each  session  from  that  time  till  the 
singing  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  at  4:15  p.  M. 
on  the  following  Friday. 

The  membership  list  reached  474,  of 
whom  128  were  present  at  this  meeting, 
representing  many  of  the  counties  of 
northern  California. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee deserve  much  credit  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  they  performed  their  duties, 
also  for  the  assistance  they  rendered  the 
other  officers  of  the  association. 

They  were  very  fortunate  in  securing 
such  able  instructors  as  State  Superintend- 
ent Samuel  T-  Black,  Professor  Edward  H. 
Griggs  of  Stanford  University,  Doctor 
Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  Professor  George 
C.  Edwards  of  the  University  of  California, 
Professor  Ernest  N.  Henderson  of  Chjco 


State  Normal,  and  Doctor  C.  C.  Gleaves  of 
Dunsmuir. 

Professor  C.  H.  Keyes  of  Berkeley  and 


SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  H.  STOUT, 
BUTTE  COUNTY 
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Professor  Minor  L.  Seymour  of  Chico  State 
Normal  were  not  able  to  be  present  and 
their  work  was  very  ably  performed  by 
Professors  Griggs  and  Bailey. 

The  program  as  outlined  was  carried  out 
with  but  few  changes,  made  necessary  by 
the  absence  of  speakers. 

Among  the  superintendents  and  promi- 
nent educators  from  the  different  counties 
were  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wilson  of  Colusa,  Miss  Kate 
Ames  of  Napa,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dittmar  of  Shasta, 
Miss  Lizzie  H.  Fox  of  Trinity,  C.  S.  Smith 
of  Siskiyou,  0.  E.  Graves  of  Tehama,  C.  G. 
Kline  of  Sutter,  George  H.  Stout  of  Butte, 
[Superintendents  of  the  several  counties], 
Professor  C.  M.  Ritter  and  Miss  May  Kim- 
ball  of  Chico  State  Normal,  Professor  Prince 
L.  Tople,  Principal  of  Gridley  schools,  Pro- 
fessor F.  S.  Reager  of  Orland  High  School, 
Professor  W.  0.  Blodget,  Principal  of  Red- 
ding schools,  Miss  Margaret  I.  Poore  of 
Redding,  George  Tebbe  of  Yreka,  Miss  Lena 
Nangle  of  San  Jose,  and  many  others  who 
contributed  in  some  manner  toward  the  suc- 
cess achieved. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  George  H. 
Stout,  Superintendent  of  Butte  county; 
First  Vice-President,  C.  S.  Smith,  Superin- 
tendent of  Siskiyou  county;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Miss  May  Kimball,  Chico  State 
Normal ;  Secretary,  Miss  Kate  Ames,  Super- 
intendent of  Napa  county;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Dittmar,  Superintendent  of  Shasta 
county. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  serve  as 
an  Executive  Committee:  Superintendent 
0.  E.  Graves,  Red  Bluff;  Superintendent 
C.  G.  Kline,  Yuba  City;  Professor  J,  D. 
Sweeney, Tehama;  Professor  Prince  L.Tople, 
Gridley;  Professor  C.  M.  Ritter,  Chico  State 
Normal. 

Shasta  Retreat  was  again  chosen  as  the 
place  of  meeting  in  '98,  and  the  time  was 
set  for  the  first  Monday  in  August. 

C.  G.  Kline, 
Secretary  of  Association,  1897. 

SAN  JOAQUIN 

ONE  year  ago  some  of  the  county  and 
city  superintendents  began  to  talk  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Association.  There  were  no 
bonfire  parades,  no  stump-speeches  of  the 
political  type,  no  shouting  from  the  house- 
tops; but  an  irresistible  force  —  a  well 


directed  intelligence  —  was  at  work.  No 
self-laudation,  no  under-cover-purpose-to- 
be-gained,  no  advertisement  for  a  hereafter, 
could  be  read  between  the  lines.  Each  man 
had  a  purpose;  but  it  was  one  in  common 
with  and  not  distinct  from  that  which 
prompted  his  fellow  superintendents.  Har- 
rell  of  Kern  talked  to  McPhaill  of  Tulare 
and  Kirk  of  Fresno.  McPhail  dropped  in 
on  Graham  of  Kings  during  Institute  week 
and  made  a  modest,  yet  convincing  talk  to 
the  teachers.  Kirk  talked  to  Wagner  of 
Stanislaus,  Grove  of  Merced  and  Deputy 
Finley  of  Madera  (Superintendent  Hawkins 
being  sick) ;  in  short,  one  talked  to  another 
and  each  to  all  until  the  projector  or  prime 
mover  was  lost  to  view  in  the  one  and  un- 
selfish desire  to  insure  from  the  first  a 
firmly  established,  successful,  and  perma- 
nently growing  organization. 

Local  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
several  superintendents.  These  committees 
were  to  look  after  the  work  in  their  respec- 
tive counties  and  to  act  in  conjunction  in 
effecting  a  permanent  organization  and  in 
the  preparation  of  a  program.  When  the 
committees  met  in  joint  session,  Superin- 
tendent Alfred  Harrell  of  Kern  county  was 
unanimously  elected  President  and  Miss 
Annie  M.  Nicholson  of  Madera  Secretary. 
Subsequent  history  proved  the  wisdom  of 
this  selection.  As  neither  had  sought  the 
office,  so  neither  shirked  the  duty  when  re- 
quested to  assume  it. 

Without  jar  or  discord,  or  contention  of 
any  kind,  with  only  that  friction  which  is 
produced  by  well-directed  energy  and  the 
machinery  of  execution,  the  officers  and 
committees  did  their  work  with  a  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  born  of  devotion,  wrought  a 
program  and  secured  transportation  rates 
long  before  the  appointed  day.  Success  was 
assured.  In  every  move  they  were  strongly 
supplemented  and  re-enforced  by  Superin- 
tendent Kirk  of  Fresno  and  the  teachers  of 
his  town  and  county.  Yes,  not  only  did  the 
teachers  of  Fresno  come  to  the  front,  but 
the  citizens  vied  with  one  another  in  mak- 
ing the  visit  of  their  guests  satisfactory, 
happy,  and  successful.  Notably  in  this 
connection,  might  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  Judge  Church  of  the  Superior  Court 
and  others,  who  lost  no  opportunity  to  find 
seats  at  the  front,  where  they  could  hear 
the  addresses  and  discussions,  to  which  they 
listened  with  an  intensity  which  could 
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scarcely  have  been  greater  had  they  be- 
longed to  the  teachers'  profession. 

The  institutes  of  Kern,  Kings,  Tulare, 
Fresno,  Madera,  Stanislaus,  and  Merced 
counties  were  held  simultaneously  on  the 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  October  (Merced 
continuing  on  the  21st),  adjourning  to  meet 
in  joint  session  at  Fresno  during  the  re- 
maining three  days  of  the  week.  Imagine 
President  Harrell's  pride  when,  on  rising  to 
deliver  his  address,  he  was  greeted  by  the 
heartfelt  applause  of  an  association  num- 
bering over  five  hundred,  but  very  few 
being  absent. 

In  beginning  his  address,  President  Har- 
rell  spoke  a§  follows  : 

"  It  is  an  honor  that  comes  infrequently  into  one's 
life  to  be  permitted  to  stand  as  the  official  representa- 
tive of  an  organization  like  the  one  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  attendance  of  teachers  and  school  officials, 
and  I  but  express  myself  mildly  when  I  say  to  you 
that  I  fully  appreciate  the  high  privilege  that  is  mine. 
When  the  promoters  of  this  association,  now  in  exist- 
ence and  with  so  promising  a  future,  first  began  the 
agitation  and  discussion  which  resulted  in  its  forma- 
iion,  I  am  sure  that  even  when  their  dreams  of  success 
were  brightest,  and  when  the  outlook  was  most  prom- 
ising, they  never  conceived  that  the  attendance  at  the 
initial  meeting  would  reach  such  proportions  as  is  in 
evidence  here  to-day. 

This  gathering  is  one  that  must  cheer  the  heart  of 
every  school  man  and  woman  in  the  interior,  for  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  burden  put  upon  you,  the 
great  body  of  teachers  by  reason  of  your  connection 
with  the  new  association  is  no  light  one,  that  many  of 
you  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  places  of  meeting  of 
the  State  Association  which  you  will  attend,  with  its 
competitive  work  and  its  prestige  of  success,  your 
presence  here  today  to  breathe  life  into  a  new  organ- 
ization is  an  earnest  of  your  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  that  is  more  than  gratifying,  and  this  gath- 
ering speaks  in  itself  more  forcibly  than  can  words, 
that  the  school  work  of  this  valley  will  not  languish 
for  the  want  of  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  teachers. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
who  have  seen  the  population  swell  from  a  few  scat- 
tered farms  along  the  struggling  water  courses,  to  its 
present  proportions,  who  have  seen  its  arid  plains  re- 
claimed by  intelligently  directed  labor,  who  have  seen 
towns  spring  into  life  and  flourish  where  lately  there 
was  no  sign  of  human  habitation,  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  this  crowded  room  today  contains  the 
representatives  of  but  a  single  profession,  and  that 
one  employed  in  instructing  the  children  of  a  popula- 
tion that  existed  not  in  its  entirety  a  few  short  years 
since.  It  is  fitting  always  that  the  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  any  cause,  great  or  small,  should 
strengthen  their  bonds  by  intelligent  organization  for 
the  betterment  of  their  work  and  the  individual  im- 
provement of  its  members,  and  in  no  line  of  profes- 
sional or  other  labor  is  this  truer  than  in  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching.  Earnestness  of  the  individual  work, 
perfectness  of  system  and  intelligent  supervision  may 


accomplish  much  in  the  work  of  education,  but  there 
is  no  one  subject  that  stands  in  greater  need  today  of 
earnest  consideration  and  progressive  legislation  than 
do  the  school  interests  of  California;  and  what  that 
legislation  is  and  should  be  must  be  decided  by  those 
who  understand  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  who  knowing  and  understanding,  have  the  courage 
to  speak  their  convictions." 

Boldly,  neither  seeking  popular  target 
nor  fearing  to  become  one,  did  he  attack 
existing  or  approaching  evils.  He  urged 
teachers  to  stand  firmly  for  what  they  re- 
garded right  in  matters  of  legislation; 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
study  formulated  to  meet  the  growing  ne- 
cessities of  the  individual  child  rather  than 
the  idealism  of  boards  of  education;  drew 
attention  to  and  emphasized  the  growing 
demand  for  professionally  trained  teachers, 
and  in  this  connection  recommened  that  the 
normal  schools  be  relieved  of  all  academic 
work;  deplored  the  manifest  inability  of 
many  boards  of  trustees  to  determine  the 
naturally  endowed  and  well-trained  teacher 
from  the  superficially  prepared  applicant 
for  examination,  and  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  by  Congress  by  which 

"A  certificate  of  qualification  once  issued  (and  the 
holder  once  tested)  should  be  a  legal  passport  for  all 
time  and  in  all  places  on  which  to  pursue  the  profes- 
fession  of  teaching,  not  alone  in  all  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  all  States  in  the  Union;" 

declared  his  approval  of  a  State  system 
of  text  books,  to  be  selected  from  among 
those  upon  the  market  and  not  to  be  com- 
piled within  the  State  as  have  been  the 

"Poorest,  the  most  incongruous,  the  least  adequate 
series  of  text  books  ever  offered  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  or  any  otherState:" 

and  closed  as  follows: — 

"And  now  my  fellow  teachers,  I  have  but  expressed 
my  views  on  some  subjects  that  have  been  constantly 
in  my  mind  during  a  long  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  my  country;  whether  you  can  agree  with 
me  or  not,  there  is  one  point  on  which  we  shall  not 
differ,  and  that  is  in  the  formation  and  existence  of 
this  association  of  and  for  the  teachers  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning  the  at- 
tendance here  today  and  the  interest  that  has  been 
taken  in  this  organization  since  its  incipiency  has  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  those  directly  instrumen- 
tal in  the  formation  of  the  association.  That  the  new 
organization  will  succeed  is  a  certainty.  Its  annual 
meetings  will  give  new  zest  to  the  teachers  of  the 
counties  interested  and  its  influences  as  an  educational 
factor  will  be  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  valley.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  has 
done  grand  work  for  the  schools  of  this  commonwealth 
and  its  existence  has  done  much  to  unify  the  school 
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work  and  cause  the  individual  teacher  to  feel  that  he 
is  a  part  of  and  directly  connected  with  that  system. 
The  State  Association  has  given  to  the  schools  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  unity  of  action.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Association  will  supplement  the  work  of  the 
greater  organization.  While  the  effect  of  its  meet- 
ings and  deliberations  will  not  be  so  far  reaching,  they 
will  come  more  nearly  home  to  the  teaching  force  in 
the  allied  counties  and  can  result  only  in  good  for  the 
cause  in  whose  interest  you  are  here  today.  No 
teacher  in  the  valley  who  attends  this  session,  who 
witnesses  the  manifested  interest  in  the  school  work, 
who  comes  for  three  days  in  contact  with  his  fellows; 
who  has  the  large  privilege  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of 
those  eminently  qualified  to  speak  enlightened  and 
progressive  educational  ideas,  but  will  return  to  his 
school  room  the  wiser  and  the  better  and  the  more  en- 
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thusiastic  for  this  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Valley 
Association. 

That  the  organization  now  created  will  long  exist,  an 
important  factor  in  school  work  and  growing  in  use- 
fulness and  power  as  the  years  go  by  and  its  members 
increase,  is  reasonably  certain.  No  longer  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  Association  an  experiment.  Its  exist- 
ence is  a  reality.  Its  continued  life  depends  on  the 
teachers  themselves  and  as  that  life  does  depends  on 
the  interest,  on  the  enthusiasm,  on  the  vigor  of  the 
teachers,  it  will  live. 

President  Harrell  was  followed  by  Doctor 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  who  can  not  be  outdone 
in  plain  straight-forward  talk  which  need 
not  be  mistaken  and  which  goes  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the 
subject.  This  ex- 
ample, set  by  Presi- 
dent Harrell  and 
Doctor  Brown,  was 
followed  by  each 
succeeding  speak- 
er. There  was  no 
meandering,  no  cir- 
cumlocution, no  go- 
ing behind  the  bush. 
Each  speaker  had 
something  to  say; 
and  he  said  it;  nor 
did  he  ask  whether 
his  hearers  wished 
him  to  say  it.  He 
asked  no  promised 
endorsement.  With- 
out looking  to  right 
or  left  he  aimed 
straight  at  the  tar- 
get and  rang  the 
bell.  There  was  lit- 
tle, if  any,  "thresh- 
ing over  old  straw." 
The  teachers  were 
there  to  hear  some- 
thing new,  some- 
thing along  pro- 
gressive lines,  even 
if  it  should  in  in- 
dividual cases  work 
a  specific  hurt;  and 
they  heard  it.  They 
were  there  with  one 
accord  to  do  what 
should  be  deemed 
best  for  their  pro- 
fession and  for  the 
schools. 

Doctor   Joseph 
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Baldwin,  first  and  for  sixteen  years,  Presi- 
dent of  the  first  State  Normal  of  Missouri, 
at  Kirksville,  ex-President  of  the  first  State 
Normal  of  Texas,  ex-State  Superintendent 
of  Texas,  now  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  author  of 
several  of  the  most  popular  works  upon 
psychology  and  pedagogy  was  there,  an 
honored  guest,  happy  in  the  midst  of 
stranger  hosts  and  former  students.  With 
bending  form,  and  snow  white  beard  and 
hair,  in  happy  mood  he  blended  the  active 
mind,  the  progressive  thought,  the  hopeful 
spirit  of  those  earlier  days  when  Kirk  and 
McPhail,  and  Orr,  and  Sturgess  and  Enniss 
and  a  hundred  others  now  upon  the  coast 
sat  at  his  feet. 

T.  H.  Kirk,  ex-superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  San  Bernardino,  and  ex-deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Minnesota,  as  de- 
liberate as  the  waning  day  and  as  fearless 
as  deliberate,  was  there  with  a  ripe  experi- 
ence and  a  uniqueness  of  thought  put  in  his 
own  peculiar  and  attractive  manner. 

Professor  Augsburg,  of  Salt  Lake,  author 
of  Augsburg's  Drawing  came  with  his  chalk- 
talks  and  his  humor.  Besides  these  Super- 
intendent Black,  University,  Normal,  and 
public  school  folk,  well  known  in  the  valley 
and  State  occupied  the  program. 

Fresno  was  the  unanimous  choice  for  the 
next  meeting  place. 

President  Harrell,  who  had  filled  the 
office  so  ably  and  with  such  satisfaction  to 
all,  would  not  permit  himself  brought  be- 
fore the  Association  for  re-election,  pre- 
ferring in  his  unselfishness  to  pass  the  honor 
on  to  another  and  worthy  man.  But  that 
election!  Delightfully  interesting  does  n't 
express  it.  A  number  of  persons  were 
named  all  of  whom  declined  leaving  Mc- 
Phaill  as  the  only  candidate.  Without  hes- 
itation he  arose  and  declined  in  favor 
of  Graham  who  was  then  nominated. 
There  was  a  storm  of  applause,  even  from 
McPhaill's  most  ardent  supporters.  The 
unselfishness  of  the  man  and  their  love  for 
him  and  Graham  moved  the  teachers  to  this 
most  hearty  approval  of  the  act.  Then, 
too,  McPhaill  knew  that  on  the  day  before 
it  had  been  the  expressed  wish  of  many 
to  make  Graham  President.  It  was  done; 
and  every  man  who  declined  that  morning, 
set  an  example  well  worthy  the  emulation 
of  all  who  have  aught  to  do  with  the  public 
schools. 


The  other  County  Superintendents  are  by 
the  constitution  Vice-Presidents,  to  which 
number,  Miss  Julia  Jones  of  Mariposa  was 
added.  Miss  Annie  M.  Nicholson  was  re- 
elected  Secretary  with  C.  T.  Elliott  of 
Fresno,  assistant  and  C.  P.  Lane  of  Fresno, 
Treasurer. 

Good  will,  enthusiasm,  work,  and  hope, 
characterized  the  convention  from  first  to 
last, —  and,  as  an  earnest  of  better  things 
to  come,  sent  President  Graham,  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  and  all  members  home 
with  an  intelligent  and  buoyant  determina- 
tion which  can  but  work  that  success  which 
is  the  result  of  experience. 

The  association  adjourned,  and  the  first 
meeting  passed  into  history  as  one  whose 
influence  must  reach  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  and  beyond  the  State. 

SOUTHERN 

President  Greeley  has  not  been  idle.  At 
the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  ever  held 
among  the  teachers  of  Southern  California, 
he  was  elected  last  December  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  because  he  was  known  to  be  the 
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man  who  could  and  would  carry  on  the 
work  to  the  accomplishment  of  even  greater 
things.  His  work  as  Superintendent  of 
Orange  county,  his  long  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in 
short,  his  entire  career  as  a  school  man 
justified  the  hopes,  yea,  the  faith,  of  his 
friends  in  calling  him  to  the  presidency. 

He  and  his  committees  have  been  at 
work.  They  have  determined  to  call  the 
meeting  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  April.  The 
following  and  other  Round  Tables,  under 
the  leadership  of  recognized  specialists,  will 
be  conducted:  Kindergarten,  Music,  Draw- 
ing, Language,  Mathematics,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Literature,  Child  Study,  History  and 
Geography,  Science  and  Supervision. 

They  have  been  very  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood  of 
Kansas  City,  President  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  for  the  program. 
Mr.  Greenwood  is  in  reality  a  self-made 
man.  He  left  the  furrow  after  complet- 
ing the  narrow  course  of  the  common 
schools,  entered  the  seminary,  took  the 
course,  except  Greek  in  one  year,  and 
returned  to  the  common  schools  to  teach; 
remained  there  but  a  short  time  when  he 
was  called  to  do  academic  teaching.  He 
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was  allowed  to  remain  in  that  work,  also, 
for  only  a  short  time,  when  President  Bald- 
win of  the  First  State  Normal  School  of 
Missouri  called  him  to  Kirksville.  Thence 
he  was  called  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  had 
been  elected  City  Superintendent.  He  has 
now  filled  that  position  twenty-five  years. 
He  has  been  an  inveterate  worker  all  his 
life,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  his  great 
capability  and  unwavering  success,  has 
given  to  him,  unasked,  every  position  which 
he  has  ever  held  and  wherein  he  has  ever 
proven  himself  without  a  superior. 

His  broad  experience,  his  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  his  wonderful  enthusiasm  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

STATE 

That  President  Chipman  and  his  commit- 
tees have  been  hard  at  work  all  along  the 
line  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  now 
announce  themselves  as  being  in  readiness 
for  a  meeting  which  it  is  hoped  will  sur- 
pass in  magnitude,  and  if  possible,  in  inter- 
est the  great  meeting  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Chipman  believes  in  just  such  development 
and  growth.  Called  to  the  Presidency  in 
the  very  midst  of  an  educational  tidal  wave, 
he  realized  that  his  reputation  as  a 
schoolman  and  executive  was  prac- 
tically in  the  balance.  From  the 
hour  of  his  election,  he  has  lost  no 
known  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  his  friends  did  well  in  calling 
him  to  the  presidency. 

The  following  circular  is  of  such 
value  that  it  is  published  in  full. 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION    . 

OF   THE 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

WILL   CONVENE  IN 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  28,  29,  30  and  31,  1897 
SPEAKERS 


Andrew  S.  Draper,  President  of 
Illinois  University. 

Frank  J.  Browne,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Washington. 

Samuel  T.  Black,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  .Caiifornia. 

Martin  Kellogg,  President  Uni- 
versity of  California. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  L.  J.  CHIPMAN, 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 


A.  H.  Randall,  President  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose. 

Professor  E.  H.  Griggs,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Professor  E.  E.  Brown,  University  Cali- 
fornia. 

FIFTEEN  ROUND  TABLES 

Professors  Joseph  Le  Conte,  E.  E.  Brown, 
Edward  B.  Clapp,  H.  T.  Ardley,  Dr.  Thos. 
Bailey,  Dr.  P.  B.  Dresslar,  of  California  State 
University;  Professors  Julius  Goebel,  A.  B. 
Clark,  0.  P.  Jenkins,  Edward  Starbuck,  of 
Stanford  University;  C.  M.  Ritter,  President 
of  Chico  Normal  School;  Jas.  A.  Addicott, 
Lucy  M.  Washburn,  Helen  S.  Wright,  of  San 
Jose  Normal  School;  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew. 
Mrs.  Juliet  Powell  Rice,  Los  Angeles  Nor- 
mal School;  Madison  Babcock,  San  Fran- 


cisco; Mrs.  Pauline  M.  Dohrmann,  Stock- 
ton; Dr.  James  A.  Black,  San  Francisco;  C. 
H.  Allen,  San  Jose;  Superintendent  Robt. 
Furlong,  Marin  county,  and  many  other  edu- 
cators, eminent  in  special  lines  of  work, 
will  take  part  on  the  Round  Table 
program. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

General  sessions  from  9  A.  M.  to  12  M., 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Fifth  street,  near 
Market. 

Round  Tables  from  2  to  4:30  P.  M.,  Native 
Sons'  Building,  414  Mason  street. 

No  evening  sessions. 

Council  of  Education  will  meet  in  the 
Lick  House,  San  Francisco,  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1897,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  All  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Council  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

The  S.  P.,  C.  P.,  the  S.  F.  and  S.  J.  Val- 
ley, and  the  S.  F.  and  N.  P.  Railway  Com- 
panies have  granted  the  usual  one-third  re- 
duction in  rates. 

Procure  blank  certificates  and  have  them 
properly  filled  out  by  your  local  agent  be- 
fore leaving  for  San  Francisco.  For  these 
certificates  apply,  with  stamp,  to  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  or  to  your  City  Superintend- 
ent, stating  over  which  of  the  above  lines 
you  desire  to  travel. 

The  N.  P.  Coast  R.  R.  will  sell  a  limited 
excursion  ticket  for  three-fourths  regular 
rate.  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany will  sell,  to  those  who  purchase  a  first 
class  ticket,  a  return  ticket  at  half  fare. 
These  two  companies  issue  no  certificates; 
so  secure  receipt  from  their  local  agent. 

For  information  concerning  hotel  rates 
and  accommodations  address  Chas.  H.  Mur- 
phy, 438  Geary  street,  San  Francisco,  Chair- 
man of  Local  Committee  on  Entertainment. 

Headquarters  of  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  local  committees  at  Baldwin  Hotel. 

For  certificate  of  membership  apply  to 
Assistant  Secretary,  F.  K.  Barthel,  San  Jose, 
or  county  superintendents,  enclosing  one 
dollar. 

For  further  information,  programs,  etc., 
address  the  President,  L.  J.  Chipman,  or  the 
Secretary,  Allie  M.  Felker,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE    LOS  ANGELES    NORMAL 


DURING  a  recent  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  I 
spent  a  couple  of  days  in  the  Normal  School, 
where  1  observed  carefully  many  features, 
some  of  which  I  will  give  in  successive  issues, 
confining  myself  at  this  time  to  a  visit  with 
Doctor  Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  Professor  of 
Psychology.  As  the  doctor  is,  personally 
speaking,  a  stranger  upon  the  coast,  it  may 
be  well  to  betray  some  confidences  which 
he  reposed  in  me  while  I  had  him  in  the  in- 
quisition. 

He  was  born  in  1862  at  Aurora,  Illinois, 
where  he  attended  the  school  of  W.  B. 
Powell,  now  of  the  district  of  Columbia, 
and  subsequently  graduated  from  the  high 
school  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  With  the 
exception  of  fourteen  months  spent  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  he 
literally  "roughed  it,"  he  spent  the  next 
nine  years  as  teacher  in  the  country  schools 
of  Illinois  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  private 
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LOS  ANGELES  NORMAL 


studies,  musical,  educational,  and  medical 
(his  father  being  a  physician).  In  1890  he 
entered  the  University  of  Jena,  Germany. 
There  and  at  Leipsic,  he  spent  three  years. 
Was  graduated  from  tne  University  at  Jena 
in  1893  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  In  1888 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Traver,  a  for- 
mer teacher.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  employed  for  a  short  time 
as  Professor  of  History  and  Psychology  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Min- 
nesota. 

Thence  he  was  called  to  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Illinois  as  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogy  and  later  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Training  Department. 
There  he  remained  until  his  call  to  Los  An- 
geles last  July.  He  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  Phonics  and  Reading,  is  the  translator 
of  Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogics,  and 
Zeihen's  Introduction  to  Physiological  Psy- 
chology, and  has  contributed  to  the  chief 
educational  magazines  of  our  own  country 
and  Germany. 

I  saw  none  of  his  class  work,  but  I  did 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  discus- 
sion of  two  hours  in  the  Seminar,  an  outline 
of  which  discussion  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
of  much  interest  and  value  to  thoughtful 
teachers  because  of  its  suggestiveness  and 
as  a  glimpse  at  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  and  Peda- 
gogy. 

On  Friday  prededing  the  day  (Monday) 
of  the  Seminar,  a  public  practice  lesson 

had  been  given  by  Miss  D before  about 

thirty  of  the  practice  teachers,  all  of  the 
training  teachers,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal  faculty.  This  lesson 
was  given  as  a  center  of  the  discussion  in 
the  Seminar.  Its  chief  points  are  de- 
scribed below.  Monday  evening  the  Semi- 
nar was  opened  with  such  announcements 
as  concerned  the  work  of  the  coming  week. 
The  attention  of  the  teachers  was  also 
called  to  certain  lines  of  work  in  which  all, 
regardless  of  the  particular  subject  being 
taught,  must  put  forth  a  common  and  per- 
sistent effort,  e.  g.  management,  or  the 
securing  of  correct  habits  of  position  in 
writing,  etc.  There  was  also  some  discus- 
sion of  the  proper  use  and  purpose  of  con- 
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cert  reading.  Miss  B —  -  contributed  to 
this  discussion  as  follows: — 

"I  have  used  some  concert  reading  in 
my  class,  in  repeating  a  quotation  or  read- 
ing a  selection  from  the  blackboard.  I 
find  that  those  voices  usually  high  and  shrill 
are  lowered  and  softened  much  more  by  this 
work  than  I  seem  able  to  accomplish  by  in- 
dividual work.  In  listening  to  the  voices 
of  the  others  and  in  seeking  to  harmonize 
his  own  with  them,  each  child  changes  the 
real  quality  of  his  own  tone.  This  blend- 
ing of  all  their  voices  produces  soft,  round 
tones,  as  it  were,  one  voice,  and  arouses  in 
the  class  a  feeling  of  unity." 

The  discussion  of  the  Practice  Lesson  was 
then  taken  up  and  Miss  D —  -  read  the 
following: — 

SELF-CRITICISM   OF   PRACTICE   LESSON   IN 

READING   HELD   IN   THE   FOURTH 

GRADE,  OCTOBER  29,  '97 

"  The  room  should  have  been  better  ven- 
tilated; it  was  too  warm  and  too  close. 

"  (Explanatory).  The  class  had  no  means 
of  individual  preparation  for  the  lesson. 
They  consequently  required  silent  study  in 
class  before  reading  aloud.  The  class  had 
been  prepared  on  new  and  unfamiliar  words, 
and  with  this  exception,  the  lesson  partook 
of  the  nature  of  sight  reading. 

"I  did  not  notice  that  the  pupils  had 
opened  their  books  until  one  pupil  had 
begun  to  tell  the  story.  I  should  have  seen 
this  before  and  should  have  had  the  books 
closed. 

"Two  mistakes  were  made  in  pronuncia- 
tion which  I  should  have  had  corrected. 

"The  expression  in  reading  was  not 
always  good.  I  called  attention  to  it  once, 
but  should  have  done  so  often. 

"  A  few  of  the  questions  were  repeated 
without  any  purpose. 

"  One  pupil  was  overlooked  entirely,  being 
neither  called  upon  to  read  nor  to  answer 
any  questions. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  had  I 
seated  the  class  a  little  nearer  the  middle 
of  the  room  so  that  I  would  not  have  been 
obliged  to  stand  so  close  to  them. 

1  did  not  notice  that  so  much  time  as  ten 
minutes  was  lost  before  the  beginning  of 
the  lesson.  It  would  have  been  bettor  if  I 
had  seen  this  and  had  not  tried  to  cover  so 
much  ground.  I  could  then  have  had  some 


paragraphs  read  from  both  editions  as  I  had 
intended,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  would 
have  been  more  thorough." 

As  an  amplication  of  one  of  her  self- 
criticisms,  Miss  D.  was  asked  to  state  how 
she  would  proceed  to  secure  greater  atten- 
tion to  expressive  reading  in  her  class.  The 
reply  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  could 
not  be  secured  through  direct  reference  to 
expression  itself,  but  either  by  imitation, 
or  preferably  by  assisting  the  child  to  get 
further  in  touch  with  the  thought  and  spirit. 
The  chief  critic  Miss  S.,  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"  When  I  entered  the  room,  I  noticed 
that  everything  looked  bright  and  cheerful. 
There  were  numerous  jars  of  flowers  scat- 
tered about  the  room,  and  bunches  of  green 
tacked  on  the  walls.  The  whole  room  had 
an  air  of  neatness,  comfort  and  beauty.  I 
had  not  been  in  the  room  long,  before  it 
seemed  very  warm.  I  learned  afterward, 
that  the  windows  could  not  be  raised,  (on 
account  of  the  furnace.) 

"  The  lesson  was  delayed  ten  minutes  on 
account  of  the  tardiness  of  the  observers. 
We  found  the  class  waiting  for  us.  The 
lesson  opened  with  a  short  exercise  in 
breathing  and  voice  culture.  The  children 
were  asked  to  rise,  put  their  hands  to  their 
waists,  and  breathe  deeply.  This  exercise 
was  repeated  several  times.  Then  "coo-ee" 
(a  vocal  exercise)  was  given. 

"  The  teacher  asked  Eugene  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  "  Daisy,"  as  far  as  had  been 
read.  Eugene  stepped  before  the  class  and 
told  the  story  very  nicely.  When  Eugene 
had  finished,  the  teacher  stated  the  aim  of 
that  lesson  for  the  class.  It  was  to  see 
how  the  Lark  and  Daisy  felt  for  each  other, 
or  in  other  words  —  to  see  what  friends  the 
Lark  and  Daisy  were. 

"After  the  aim  for  the  class  had  been 
given,  the  teacher  asked  the  children  to 
read  the  first  paragraph  quietly  to  them- 
selves. Then  she  asked  questions  about 
the  paragarph  to  help  the  children  in  their 
oral  reading.  The  paragraph  was  then  read 
aloud.  The  next  paragraph  was  then  read 
to  the  children,  questions  were  asked,  and 
the  paragraph  was  read. 

"The  several  paragraphs  were  read  and 
studied  in  the  same  way.  After  Morton 
had  read,  the  teacher  read  the  same  para- 
graph. She  then  asked  the  class  which 
reading  they  liked  the  better.  The  answer 
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was  the  latter,  because  Morton  read  too 
low,  held  his  book  too  high,  and  did  not  put 
enough  expression  in  his  reading. 

"After  the  next  paragraph  had  been 
read  silently,  the  teacher  asked,  'What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  put  the  Daisy  in 
the  cage? '  The  answer  was  that  the  Daisy 
could  live  with  the  turf.  Then  Florence  read 
very  well. 

"Then  the  teacher  asked:  'Have  we 
found  anything  we  were  looking  for? '  The 
answer  was:  'We  have  found  that  the 
bird  felt  for  the  Daisy.'  'How  have  we 
found  that  out? '  'He  would  not  pick  at  the 
Daisy.' 

"The  next  paragraph  was  then  read 
quietly,  and  Carl  was  asked  what  he  had 
read  about.  He  answered  that  he  had  been 
reading  about  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
lark.  Then  he  read. 

"The  method  of  teaching  reading,  is  to 
have  the  children  read  silently  to  them- 
selves; then  questions  are  asked  by  the 
teacher,  to  see  if  the  children  have  the 
thought,  and  then  the  children  are  allowed 
to  read.  The  method,  employed  Friday,  was 
to  have  each  paragraph  studied,  and  then 
read.  The  teacher  did  not  give  the  chil- 
dren long  enough  time  to  read  it  all  over, 
and  interrupted  those  who  had  not  finished 
by  asking  questions  too  soon.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  children  read 
the  whole  lesson,  then  have  questions,  and 
then  read.  The  teacher's  questions  were 
definite;  .sometimes  she  repeated  her  ques- 
tion; the  answers  were  definite,  also.  The 
teacher's  language  was  good.  I  noticed 
one  mistake  in  grammar:  'Just  like  the 
doves  do.'  The  children  made  several  mis- 
takes in  the  use  of  their  language,  and  also 
in  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

"  The  teacher  had  her  aim,  as  well  as  the 
aim  for  the  class  well  in  mind,  and  brought 
them  both  out  before  the  close  of  the  les- 
son. We  have  seen  what  the  children's  aim 
was.  Her  aim  was  to  have  the  children  see 
that  the  comfort  of  others  should  be  appre- 
ciated, as  well  as  one's  own,  and  also  that  we 
must  be  thoughtful  for  the  comfort  of 
flowers  and  dumb  animals. 

"Notice  the  questions  and  answers:  — 
'Who  felt  most  for  the  little  bird?'  'The 
Daisy.'  '  Why  did  the  boys  catch  the  bird? ' 
'  Because  he  sang  so  prettily.  They  did  not 
know  he  would  die.'  'How  do  we  know- 
that  they  did  not  want  to  keep  him? '  '  Be- 


cause they  cried  when  he  died.'  '  Why  did 
they  catch  him?'  'They  wanted  to  hear 
him  sing.'  'For  whose  amusement  had 
they  caught  him  ? '  '  For  the  boys.'  '  What 
should  the  boys  have  done  to  the  bird?' 
'They  should  have  given  him  water  and 
stuff  to  eat.'  '  Do  you  think  the  bird  could 
have  lived  in  the  cage?'  'No.'  'Why?' 
'  Because  he  was  used  to  being  in  the  fresh 
air.'  'What  kind  of  birds  live  in  cages?' 
'Canaries.'  'What  should  the  boys  have 
thought  of  beside  their  own  pleasure?'  '  The 
larks  and  other  peoples.' 

"  The  recitation  then  came  to  a  close 
after  the  teacher  had  assigned  the  next 
lesson. 

"  The  breathing  and  voice  exercises  were 
good.  There  was  one  boy  who  did  not  follow 
the  directions.  The  teacher  should  have 
given  the  children  the  tone  for  "Coo-ee"; 
then  there  would  have  been  one  pitch,  in- 
stead of  more  than  one. 

"  When  Eugene  was  telling  his  story,  the 
teasher  interrupted  him,  by  speaking  to  an- 
other boy.  She  tried  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion by  looking  at  him,  but  he  would  not 
see  her. 

"The  children's  reading  showed  careful 
preparation.  They  stood  well,  except  when 
they  had  too  large  a  book  to  handle  com- 
fortably. They  looked  up  when  reading, 
and  read  with  feeling  and  good  expression, 
the  phrasing  was  excellent.  I  did  not  no- 
tice one  instance  of  mere  word  pronouncing. 

"  The  children  seemed  to  be  interested, 
and  responded  readily  to  the  teacher. 

"  I  think  that  both  teacher  and  pupils 
would  have  done  even  better,  if  the  room 
had  not  been  so  close.  There  were  two  vis- 
itors from  the  outside." 

Miss  S —  followed  these  criticisms  with  a 
report  on  the  distribution  of  work,  which 
showed  that  in  a  few  cases  the  work  had 
not  been  distributed  evenly  or  in  accord 
with  the  needs  of  the  individuals  in  the 
class. 

The  lesson  was  then  thrown  open  for  gen- 
eral discussion  and  the  following  questions 
and  points  were  brought:  — 

M-iss  B — :  "  Why  should  not  the  children 
be  taught  to  breathe  through  their  nostrils, 
if  we  are  taught  to  do  that  in  our  work  in 
the  Normal?" 

Miss  N — :  "  It  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  no  connection  made  between  the  breath- 
ing exercises  and  the  reading.  Should  not 
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the  breathing  exercises  be  applied  to  the 
reading?  " 

Miss  C — :  "  I  have  been  taught  at  the 
Normal  that  in  reading  no  short  breaths 
should  be  taken,  but  that  the  breaths  should 
be  long  and  taken  through  the  nostrils  dur- 
ing a  pause  in  the  reading.  Is  n't  this  the 
application  of  our  breathing  exercises? 
(I  amend  my  statement.  The  length  of 
breath  may  vary  with  the  phrases  read,  I 
think.)" 

Miss  C — :  "I  should  like  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion,  based  on  my  own  expe- 
rience with  Mrs.  Rice's  work,  as  to  a  method 
of  procuring  good  breathing  without 
directly  calling  attention  to  the  exact 
mechanical  manner, —  that  the  teacher  con- 
stantly set  a  good  example,  and  give  rather 
some  physical  suggestion  to  the  child,  such 
as  slowly  raising  the  arm." 

Miss  G — :  "  I  noticed  the  following  words 
mispronounced  by  the  teacher:  'just'  and 
'  pretty."  The  children  also  mispronounced 
these  and  were  not  corrected:  'heard,' 
'  toward.'  I  should  also  like  to  ask  if  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  have  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  what  extent  compara- 
tive praise  should  be  used  after  the  chil- 
dren read?" 

Mi**  M — .-  "Should  not  the  mistakes 
made  in  grammar  have  been  corrected  in 
some  manner?" 

Miss  C — :  "Is  it  well  to  correct  the 
child's  grammer?  I  corrected  an  instance 
of  bad  grammar  recently,  and  then  when 
the  child  made  another  mistake  I  felt  I 
must  let  him  go  without  correction.  Is  not 
too  much  criticism  harmful?" 

Miss  C — :  "  I  think  we  must  make  some 
of  these  corrections  from  the  beginning, 
but  in  so  tactful  a  way  that  the  child's  train 
of  thought  is  not  interrupted." 

Miss  C — .-  "  I  believe  we  cannot  deter- 
mine the  difficulty  of  the  low  voice  without 
making  a  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  physical 
state  of  the  individual  child." 

.l//.x*  S— :  "  The  little  boy  who  told  the 
story  for  the  class,  said :  '  The  daisy  had  a 
yellow  center,  like  gold,  and  green  petals, 
like  silver.'  It  was  then  that  one  of  the 
pupils  raised  his  hand  and  seemed  so  anx- 
ious to  speak.  He  had  noticed  the  error. 
Should  not  the  teacher  have  called  upon 
him  for  his  corrections  after  the  other 
pupil  had  finished  telling  the  story?" 


These  are  the  questions  and  criticisms  of 
the  practice  teachers  just  as  brought  out 
in  the  seminar.  They  served  to  open  dis- 
cussion along  a  variety  of  lines,  as  differ- 
ent ones,  both  among  students  and  faculty, 
contributed  to  the  exchange  of  thought 
and  experience.  Here,  Normal  faculty, 
critic  teachers,  and  students,  teaching  in 
the  training  school,  stood  upon  the  common 
plane  where  each  was  at  once  teacher  and 
student,  and  where  each  sought  to  discover 
truth  and  establish  facts  rather  than  be- 
stow or  shrink  from  criticism.  The  motto 
in  that  seminar  is,  in  effect:  "Let's  give 
and  take." 

Each  is  willing  to  sacrifice  a  cherished 
theory  or  subscribe  to  the  hitherto  un- 
believed  when  the  established  truth  proves 
the  one  or  condemns  the  other. 

Carefully  did  Doctor  Van  Liew  watch 
every  turn  taken  by  the  discussion  and  most 
adroitly  did  he  recall  the  speaker  from  the 
imaginary  to  the  real  point  at  issue,  and  as 
adroitly  did  he  ply  the  needed  question, 
however,  it  was  a  marked  fact  that  pointed 
and  pertinent  questions  from  the  several 
members  of  the  seminar  were  the  order  of 
the  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  that  is 
when  the  members  appeared  willing  to  go 
home  (though  not  satisfied  to  quit  talking 
even  at  the  end  of  two  hours),  the  doctor 
commented  briefly,  yet  clearly  and  forcibly 
upon  the  different  points  brought  out  in  the 
class.  His  manner  at  such  times  is  cer- 
tainly most  attractive  and  interesting. 
Earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  thoughtful  him- 
self, he  secures,  without  the  least  effort, 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  seminar  or  visitors.  He  turns 
aside  from  the  technical  phraseology  of  the 
scientist  and  finds  better  synonyms  in  com- 
mon everyday  talk. 

In  substance,  the  following  are  the  prac- 
tical ideas  which  he  brought  out,  sharpened, 
and  emphasized:  — 

Our  own  highly  analytic  pursuit  of  some 
subjects  can  not  be  carried  on  in  appli- 
cation, with  children.  Thus,  in  the  sub- 
ject of  breathing,  the  main  thing  is  to  get 
them  to  do,  not  to  give  too  analytic 
attention  to  the  doing.  After  all,  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  the  average  child  in 
health  is  so  strongly  inclined  to  poor  breath- 
ing. This  is  really  a  question  for  individual 
observation  and  treatment.  Again  all  bar- 
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barisms  in  English  expression  cannot  be 
eradicated  at  once.  They  must  be  taken 
a  few  at  a  time  and  fought  systematically 
and  persistently.  If  the  social  end  of  the 
recitation  is  held  up  before  the  class  occa- 
sionally, the  idea  of  doing  so  that  others 
may  enjoy  and  profit,  the  teacher  is  using 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  wholesome 
stimulants  to  effort.  If  the  teacher  reads 
for  her  class,  as  it  is  very  desirable  she 
should,  it  is  usually  best  to  let  the  reading 
take  effect  silently  without  comment;  at 
least,  she  should  not  call  for  a  comparison 
of  her  reading  with  that  of  the  children 
who  read  before  her.  We  should  not  esti- 
mate children  in  the  light  of  adult  powers, 
but  in  the  light  of  their  own  growth.  Be- 
ware of  leading  questions,  questions  that 


contain  or  imply  the  desired  answer.  The 
plan  that  the  teacher  pursued  of  setting  up 
sub-aims,  as  the  children  returned  to  the 
reading  of  one  portion  after  another,  was 
good.  It  not  only  gives  point  to  the  child's 
study  and  thought  getting,  but  initiates 
him  gradually,  but  unconsciously  into  the 
theory  of  the  paragraph.  It  was  good  to 
have  the  pupils  give  the  thought  of  the  par- 
agraph in  one  sentence.  It  was  also  good 
to  return,  as  she  did,  to  the  main  aim  of 
the  entire  lesson  that  the  pupils  might  see 
clearly  if  they  had  accomplished  what  they 
undertook.  When  pupils  have  to  be  cor- 
rected, let  it  be  by  the  slightest  and  most 
suggestive  means.  This  should  be  a  matter 
of  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  great- 
est results  with  least  friction. 


STRAWS   FROM 
THE  WIMD 

ALAMEDA  —  Curtner  Sem- 
inary at  Irvington  is  enjoying  a  year  of 
well-merited  prosperity.  With  a  loca- 
tion and  environment  unsurpassed,  with 
a  faculty  of  men  and  women  well  and 
scholastically  qualified  and  intensely  earnest,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  A  series  of  lectures  is  being  given 
by  invited  men  every  one  of  whom  on  stepping  to  the 
rostrum  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  most  appre- 
ciative and  eloquent  audience  of  nearly  one  hundred 
ladies.  *  *  "  The  Central  Grammar  Manual  Train- 
ing School  in  Oakland,  P.  M.  Fisher,  Principal,  is  cer- 
tainly growing  in  scope  of  work  and  in  popular  favor 
as  is  attested  by  the  increasing  demand  for  yet 
greater  facilities  and  more  commodious  buildings. 
The  offer  of  Mrs.  Mills,  of  Mills  College 
to  place  elms  around  the  Swett  School,  Oakland,  has 
been  accepted.  *  *  *  Superintendent  McClymonds 
advocates  the  establishment  of  ungraded  classes  in 
the  schools  which  should  be  open  to  the  very  bright 
and  the  dull  pupils  who  would  receive  individual  train- 
ing in  these  classes. 

AMADOR  —  During  the  recent  session  of  the  County 
Institute,  the  ever  happy  face  of  Grant  P.  Hatch  of 
the  Volcano  School  was  a  constant  study,  the  explan- 
ation of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  mar- 
ried on  the  Sabbath  following  to  Miss  Annie  C.  Wilson 
of  Guinda,  Yolo  County. 

COLUSA— Professor  C.  B.  Newton,  the  well-known 
elocutionist,  so  long  of  Pierce  Christian  College,  and 
Miss  Aileen  Alexander  of  San  Francisco  were  married 
Monday,  October  25th.  *  *  *  The  High  School  at 
College  city  is  reputed  as  doing  most  excellent  work. 
Mr.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  his  assistant. 
Miss  Baldwin,  graduate  of  the  State  University  and  a 
daughter  of  Marshall  Barry  Baldwin,  have  already 
effected  a  permanent  organization  and  have  their 


classes  down  to  the  systematic  work  of  high  school 
veterans.  "  *  *  Mr.  Hayman  of  the  Colusa  High 
School  now  has  a  four  years'  course  of  study. 

FRESNO — A  teachers'  club  was  organized  at  Clovis 
on  the  13th  ultimo.  *  *  *  The  work  of  the  man- 
ual training  class  in  the  Fresno  school  has  commenced 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  Kingsburg  schools  are  full  to  overflow- 
ing. 

HUMBOLDT-A  friend  in  Eureka  writes:  "In  the 
handling  of  our  schools,  Mr.  Condit  is  proving  himself 
a  very  able  man,  and  I  feel  sure  that  during  the  com- 
ing year  rvr  schools  will  make  a  steady  and  showing 
progress  upward  and  onward.  In  meeting  the  people 
socially,  he  is  making  many  warm,  true  friends,  who 
recognize  in  him  an  honorable  and  upright  man." 


LASSEN  —  Mr.  C.  A.  Panabaker,  who  taught  in  sev- 
eral counties  in  Northern  California,  was  burned  to 
death  in  a  hotel  at  Bieber  a  few  days  after  the  recent 
institute. 


Los  ANGELES  —  James  A.  Foshay,  city  superinten- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools,  was  elected 
junior  grand  warden  of  the  Masonic  grand  lodge  of 
California.  *  »  *  Los  Angeles  is  not  without 
her  sensation  in  the  shape  of  accusations  of  bribery 
on  the  part  of  the  school  directors.  *  *  *  The 
teachers  are  already  anticipating  their  annual  associa- 
tion meeting.  *  *  *  The  citizens  of  Whittier  gave 
the  teachers  a  reception  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
term. 

MARIN  —  Fairfax  district  voted  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  to  bond  the  district  for  $2700 
to  buy  a  school  site  and  build  a  school  house.  *  *  * 
The  new  school  house  building  Ross  Landing  is  a  fine 
structure  and  stands  as  a  witness  to  the  public  spirit 
of  the  citizens  of  the  district.  *  *  *  A  new 
school  district  is  proposed  for  the  country  between 
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Novato  and  Lincoln.  It  is  a  distance  of  some  nine 
miles  of  settled  ranches  between  the  school  buildings. 
*  *  *  Marin  was  the  banner  county  of  the  State 
last  year  in  having  the  largest  membership  in  propor- 
tion to  her  number  of  teachers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  at  San  Jose?  The  fact  that  this 
year's  meeting  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  makes  it 
more  convenient  for  Marin  teachers  to  attend.  Su- 
perintendent Furlong  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
the  teachers  of  the  county  pointing  out  the  benefits 
which  will  result  to  the  schools  and  to  teachers  them- 
selves by  their  attending  the  convention;  and  the 
County  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  meeting  passed 
a  resolution  strongly  indorsing  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  recommending  all  teachers  to  be 
present  at  the  December  session.  *  *  *  Superin- 
tendent Furlong  reports  that  with  the  exception  of 
two  districts  where  neighborhood  dissensions  have 
interfered  with  the  teachers,  he  has  never  found  the 
schools  in  better  working  condition  than  now. 

MONTEREY  —  Suit  has  been  entered  in  the  Superior 
Court  by  J.  S.  Metteer  against  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Monterey  School  District,  to  enjoin  that  body  from 
entering  into  contract  for  the  erection  and  comple- 
tion of  school  buildings  with  D.  K.  Frasier,  to  whom 
the  contract  was  awarded.  It  is  merely  a  friendly 
suit  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  award,  and  is  ren- 
dered necessary  by  certain  technical  irregularities  in 
the  method  of  procedure. 

PLACER  —  The  people  are  rejoicing  over  the  very 
promising  outlook  for  their  High  School,  for  which 
they  have  the  Luna  Normal  buildings.  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
McKay  is  principal  and  already  he  has  the  classes  hard 
at  work. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  With  the  opening  of  the  school 
year,  the  Teachers'  Association  resumed  work,  to  meet 
as  before,  monthly.  *  *  *  The  Union  High  School 
at  Redlands  passed  up  from  its  rank  as  number  thir- 
teen of  last  year  to  number  five  of  the  present. 

SAN  DIEGO  —  Principal  S.  J.  Littlefield  of  the  Otay 
school  was  married  at  the  beginning  of  the  recent  In- 
stitute. *  *  *  At  the  close  of  the  Institute,  a 
teachers'  club  was  organized.  The  thought  was  a 
spontaneous  one,  while  a  dozen  were  seated  at  the 
table.  The  editor  of  this  department  was  elected  as 
the  first  honorary  member  as  he  was  of  the  Trustees' 
Association  as  mentioned  elsewhere.  *  *  *  Super- 
intendent Bailey  wishes  it  understood  that  he  is  in 
the  most  rugged  health  and  verily  he  is,  thanks  to 
salt  bathing. 

SANTA  BARBARA — The  teachers  of  Santa  Barbara 
City  hold  grade  meetings  at  which  the  teachers  from 
the  several  schools,  teaching  in  the  same  grade,  meet 
and  discuss  the  work  of  their  individual  classes.  *  *  * 
The  1'rtss  has  the  following  and  much  more  in  the 
same  tone  to  say: — 

"  Our  city  schools  are  in  the  best  working  condition 
that  they  have  ever  been  They  are  the  best  equipped, 
best  graded,  best  patronized,  and  will  make  a  better 
record  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  classes  are 
full  of  bright  enthusiastic  pupils.  A  goodly  number 
of  high  school  pupils  are  here  from  outside  districts 
and  from  other  towns  to  avail  themselves  of  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  our  city  schools.  The  total  en- 
rollment last  year  was  176,  from  outside." 

SANTA  CLARA  —  Ex-Principal  Childs  was  chairman 
of  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara 


Farmers'  Institute  recently.  He  has  also  lectured  in 
the  Plumas  and  Fresno  Institutes.  *  *  *  In  San 
Jose  not  long  since  an  erstwhile  very  punctual  pupil 
in  the  public  schools  after  an  absence  of  two  days, 
presented  an  excuse  signed  by  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  in  the  meantime.  Parenthetic- 
ally, it  may  be  remarked  that  such  tardiness  should 
not  be  encouraged.  It 's  liable  to  become  contagious. 
*  *  *  The  corner-stone  for  the  new  High  School 
building  in  San  Jose  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  the  9th  of  September.  An  effort  was  made 
to  foist  upon  the  people  inferior  and  in  some  instances, 
artificial  material;  but  Superintendent  Russell  discov- 
ered the  purpose  in  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
board,  whereupon  they  took  prompt  and  emphatic 
action. 

SHASTA  —  The  people  of  Redding  are  rightfully  de- 
termined to  establish  a  high  school  in  their  midst. 
They  need  it. 

SISKIYOU-  -At  a  delightful  and  largely  attended 
reception  tendered  the  teachers  by  Superintendent 
Smith  and  his  wife  during  the  Institute,  Professor 
Hamilton  Wallace  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  of 
which  the  Yreka  Journal  says: — 

"  To  those  who  had  never  heard  him,  he  was  a  soul 
stirring  revelation,  as  with  his  great  big  warm  heart, 
so  tender  in  its  sympathy,  an  imagination  as  swift  as 
an  arrow  of  light  flashing  here  and  there,  among  the 
joyful  realities  and  the  legendary  allusions  of  mythol- 
ogy, he  held  his  little  audience  spell-bound  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  greatest  orator  among  California's 
achool  teachers.  To  say  that  Professor  Wallace  has  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  teachers,  is  but  to 
express  a  richly  merited  word  of  praise."  *  *  * 
A  number  of  the  parents  of  Dunsmuir  recently  met 
with  the  teachers  and  school  trustees  at  the  school 
house  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  interest  of  the  patrons  in  the  school  and  also  to 
have  them  co-operate  with  the  teachers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  pupils. 

SONOMA  —  Superintendent  Nielsen  intends  having 
the  different  school  district  boundaries  printed  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 

STANISLAUS  — Miss  Louise  Shaw  who  was  recalled  to 
Oakland,  resigned  that  she  might  take  a  course  in  the 
State  University.  *  *  *  Miss  K.  May  Smith,  one 
of  the  very  charming  teachers  of  Stanislaus,  was  mar- 
ried recently  to  Mr.  John  H.  Williams,  of  Knight's 
Ferry. 

YUBA  —  Miss  Mattie  Dixon,  one  of  Yuba's  fair 
teachers,  was  married  recently  to  Mr.  Charles  Tuttle, 
a  young  attorney  of  Auburn. 

WASHINGTON 

NEW  WHATCOM: — The  New  Whatcom  High  School 
has  been  placed  upon  the  accredited  list  of  Stanford 
University,  and  hereafter  its  graduates  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  freshman  class  of  that  institution  upon 
merely  passing  the  examination  in  English,  a  condition 
which  is  attached  to  all  admissions  from  the  best  high 
schools  in  the  United  States.  *  *  *  Professor  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Hitt  have  left  for  Port  Townsend,  where 
Mr.  Hitt  will  take  charge  of  the  public  schools  as  city 
superintendent.  Professor  Hitt  was  superintendent 
of  the  Whatcom  county  schools  for  two  terms  and 
gave  eminent  satisfaction  in  that  capacity. 
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Ciphers  Kept  in  Stock 


JOHN  PARTRIDGE 


IMPORTING   AND 
MANUFACTURING 


Stationer 


PRINTER,  LITHOGRAPHER  AND  BOOKBINDER 

306  California  Street,    Between    Battery   and    Sansome 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  your  Magazines  to  me 


to  have  them  Bound 


Telephone  Main  614 


BANK  SAFES 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST   IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Sole  Agent 
No.  6  California  St.,  S.  P. 


Second-hand  Sates  taken  in  exchange,  and  Safes  repaired 
STANDARD  SCALES.    BICYCLES  and  Repairs. 


Overland    Monthly. 


ORGANIZED   1868 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


.THE... 


Pacific  Mutual 


Only  California  Company 


Pa-id  Policy-holder*,   $8,500,000.00 


KILGARIF  &   BEAVER 

General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 

F.  W.  VOOGT 

Pacific  Coast  General  Agent,  Accident  Department 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 

N    E   Corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets.  San  Frantisco 


THE  BULLETIN 

IT  IS  THE   BEST 
READ  IT  SUBSCRIBE   FOR   IT 


DAILY  12  PAGES     SATURDAY  24  PAGES 


CONTAINING 


literature,  prose 
formation,  etc. 


e  day  co 

mid   po 


poetry,  useful   in- 


Klegant  illustrations,  interestlngstories, 
gems  of  wit  and  humor,  household  re- 
ceipts, etc. 

Religious  news,  fraternal  society  items, 
dramatic  and  musical  notes,  the  markets, 
etc. 

Agricultural  news,  farm,  garden  and 
home,  fashion  department  for  the  ladles, 
etc. 

Good  reading  for  young  folks,  spark- 
ling correspondence  from  home  and 
abroad,  patents  and  inventions. 


Address 


THE   BULLETIN 

622  Montgomery  St.,  S.  !•'. 


ffO   CUNTS  A    MONTH 


By  Mail  or  Carrier-  Sample  copies  on 
Application 

The  Weekly  Bulletin.  $1.50  a  Year 


W(U? 


Because  it  is  a 

Healthful 

Refreshing 

Palatable  and 

Invigorating 

Beverage 

Because  It 
MAKES 
THE  BEST 
LEMONADE 
ON  EARTH 

Because  it  Is 
Unexcelled  as  a 
Table  Water 


Because  It  aids  Digestion  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  and  Rheumatism 


IT  APPEALS  TO  YOU 
AND   '  want  to  )?.e  'a!*e11  fn'°         . 
SAYS  '  want  to  *"  ^.aken  '"  y°ur  ??aret 

TO    '  "•'"'  '"  t>e  taken  "'  the  Morning 
FAMILIES    '  want  to  be  taken  In  a  Lemonade 

Delivered  in  Boxes  containing  Two  Dozen  Hollies,  from 
Office, 

147  New  Montgomery  8t  ,  S.  F 


Overland   Monthly. 


A  WESTERN   GIANT 


Overland  Monthly 


Record  of  increase  since  April 
i!3d  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
and  State  of  California 


AVERAGE  DAILY 
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Is  the  only  Western  Advertising  Tedium 
that  reaches  THE  FAMILY 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 


CIK  Union  Savings 


Of  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  DEC.  31  ,   1896. 
Capital  Fully  Paid,  $300.000  Reserve  Fund,  $100,000  Deposits  to  Dec.  31,  1896.  $2.789,509.72 


J.  WEST  MARTIN,  President. 

Board  of  Directors... 

J.  West  Martin,  Wm.  G.  Henshaw,  Thos.  Prather, 
Huff,  R.  S.  Farrelly,  A.  A.  Moore,  Hiram  Tubbs, 
C.  E.  Palmer,  H.  W.  Meek,  Herman  A.  Tubbs, 
Thomas  Creelin. 


WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-Piesident. 


A.  E.  H.  CRAMER,  Cashier. 


Rites  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits. "4  ^  per  cent,  per 
Annum.  This  bank  has  added  a  Commercial  De- 
partment to  its  former  business  and  is  now  trans- 
acting a  general  banking  business  as  a  Savings 
and  Commercial  Bank. 


mutual  Savings  Bank 


OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 


GUARANTEED   CAPITAL 
SI.  OOO.OOO 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN 
S.  G.  MURPHY 
JOHN  A.  HOOPER     - 
GEO.  A.  STORY    - 


33  Post  Street 

Mechanics'  Library 
Building 

President 

First  Vice- President 

Second  Vice-President 

Cashier 


James  D.  Phelan 
C.  G.  Hooker 
Frank  J.  Sullivan 


DIRECTORS 

S.  G.  Murphy 
L.  P.  Drexler 
Jos.  D.  Grant 


John  A.  Hooper 
Jas.  Moffitt 
Robt.  McKlroy 


Interest  Paid  on  Ter*  and  Ordinary   Deposits. 
on  Approved  Securities. 


Loans 


DIVIDEND    NOTICE 

SAN     FRANCISCO     SAVINGS    UNION 

532  California  Street,  corner  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  30111  of  June 
iSgy,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum 
of  four  and  two-tenths  (4.2)  per  cent  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  three  and  five-tenths  (3.5)  per  cent  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday, 
July  ist,  1X97. 

LOVELL  WHITH,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND   NOTICE 

The    (iiTm.-iii   Savings    and    Loan    Society 

526  California  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  twenty  huudi-edths 
(4  20-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three 
and  fifty  hundredths  (3  50-100}  on  ordinary  deposits,  free 
of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  July  ist,  1897. 
GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Deposits  Dec.  31.  1896.  $22.885.377 

Paid  Up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,694.504 

532  CRLIFORNIA  STREET 

DIRECTORS 

ALBERT  MILLKK,  President.  E.  H.  I'ONII,  Viee-Pres. 

George  W.  Beaver  Robert  Watt          Thomas  Magee 

George  C.  Boardman 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery     Daniel  E.  Marlin     Geo.  Tasheira 
LOVELL.  WHITE,  Cashier 

Loans  upon  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Real  Estate, 
and  Farm  and  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

Receives  Deposits.  Country  remittances  may  be  made 
in  checks  payable  in  San  Francisco,  Post  Office  or  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co's  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Express,  but  the 
responsibility  of  this  bank  commences  only  with  the 
receipt  of  the  money. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

Mutual    Savings    Bank   of    San    Francisco 

33  Post  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  term  deposits  and  three  and  one-third  (3.33^)  per 
cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Thursday,  July  i,  1897. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


Royal  .  * 


Safe  Investments 
A  Specialty  . .  . 


For  20 years  with  Gilbert  & 
Moore  and  Sterling  Fur- 
niture Co.  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 


Small  or  Large  Amounts, 
or  Monthly,  or  Annnal  In- 
stallments. 

LOANS  on  City  or  Coun- 
try Property. 

L.  F.  HASKELL, 

Room  15     Financial  Agent 
14  Sansome  St.,  S.  1  . 


ESTABLISHED  A.   D.    1720 

Cash    Assets,    $   20,000,000 
Losses  Paid,    -    180,000,000 


KOBT.  DICKSON,  MANAGER 
B    j    SMITH,  Asst.   Manager 


NATHAN    &    KINGSTON 

AGENTS 


-501  flloqtgon\ery  Street 


When  you  write,  plea«e  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Overland   Monthly. 
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GAKES 

FOR     GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH 


SUN  PASTE- 

'FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  W5TH  A  CLOTH" 
Morse  Bros.   Props,Canton,Mass..US.A. 


W.  P.  FULLER   &   CO. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


Pioneer  White  Lead  g  Pacific  Rubber  Paint 

S^xV^s  OP  PAINTS,  OILS  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 

Sole  Agents  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Plate  Glass  Companies 

21-23  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BRANCHES:      Sacramento,   Oakland,   Los  Angeles,  San    Diego,    Stockton.        Portland,    Or.          Seattle,    Wash 


Agricultural 

.  .Implements 

I  'chicles 

..Bicycles 

Creamery 
...Outfits 


Baker  $  Hamilton 


MANUFACTURERS 

AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


HARDWARE. 


MANUFACTORY 
BENICIA 

AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO 

.  .  .  OFFICE  .  .  . 

Tei.  Main  32.       Junction  Market,  Pine  and  Davis  Streets    p-  °-  Box  2323 

Eastern  Office,  8S  Wall  Sl^,  New  York 


Manufacturers  of 

MARINE 

MINING 

and 

MILLING 
ENGINES 

and 


Union  Iron  Works 


.   .  .  OFFICE  .  .  . 

222    MARKET    STREET 

WORK-* 

POTRERO 

A'eiv  }'ork  Office 145  Broadway 


MACHINERY  CABLE  ADDRESS,  "UNION" 

When  vou  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


SHIP  .  .  . 

BUILDERS 

BUILDERS  of 
U.S.  WARSHIPS 

HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  DOCK 
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f9  A  JOY   FOREVER 


SEWING    MACHINES 


STANDARD  PATTERNS 


Highest  Perfection 
Lowest  Price 
Catalogues  I  ree 


J.  W.  EVANS 
1O21  Market  St.    near  (lt.li.  South  nine 


is  a  Gun  or  Bicycle 
in  perfect  order. 


keeps  thnn  so 

PREVENTS  RUST 
LUBRICATES 

CLEANS 
Sample  bottle  sent  for  2C  stamp 

G.  W.  COLE  &  CO. 

A  k  your  dealer  for  it       (Room  140)  1  1  1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOONE'S 

214  Pine  St. 


PATENT 


AGENCY 

San  Francisco 


DiTrUTO  Thos   P.  Simpson,  Wa-hiugton,  I),  C.     Nc 
i  I  0  attorney1!-  fee  until  patent  obtained. 
I  Writ-  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 
of  some  Rim  pie 
thing  to  patent? 
Protect  vour  ideas;  they  niav  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  J6HN  WEDDKRBURN  '&  CO.,  Patent  Attor- 
neys. Washington,  D.  C..  for  their  •  1,800  prize  offer 
Ami  new  list  of  one  thousand  inventions  wanted. 


GANGERS 

anJ  TUMORS  tak<* 
out. 

NOKHIFE!   ORPAIH! 
Ho  Pay  Until  Cured  I 

60  page  book  free 
with  testimonials  ot  many 
WonderfnlCnres. 
Worst  common  places 
,-  Women's  Breasts 
and  man's  face  and  lips. 
S.  R.  CHAMLEY,  M.  D.,  71 9  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Send  to  Some  One  with  Cancer 


Established  1850  Telephone  No.  43 

N.    CRAY    &    CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St  ,  Cor.  Webb 
EMBALMING  A  SPECIALTY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PALL  P.  BERNHARD  &  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  214, 

RUBBER     5TAHPS 

Stencils    and     Seals 

434      MONTOOMKRY    STRECKT 


GEO.    H.    FULLER   DESK   CO. 

scud  for  The  Oldest  Desk  House  on  the  Coast 

Catalogue  of  our  iJiuJiu 

Rubberless  Automatic  School  Desks 

AND   SAVE   MONEY 
We  also  carry  a  r.arge  Stock  of 

'  ...  Bank,  Church,  Lodge   and  Office    FURNITURE  ... 

t>38  MO  mission   Street 
RUCHANAN  BROTHERS  " 

Hardware,  Woodenware  and 
Articles  of  Household  Convenience 

6O9-61I  SACRAMENTO  ST..  s.  F. 


MiNrPACTI'XKXS  AND  I>KAI,KKS  IN 


Brushes, 
Feather  Dusters 

and    Brooms 


When  you  write,  pleaie  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly/' 


Overland    Monthly. 


The  Rubber 
Ippcd  flrrou)  family 

amc is  just  the  Uiin 

nusement;  just  the  thing  for  Discipline;  just 
e  thing  to  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
i  strong,  healthy,  manly  aud  womanly. 
The  game  in  bronze  costs  only  650,  including 
stol,  arrow,  target  and  target  holder;  in  nickel, 
c,  all  complete. 

ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

tentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Specialties  and 

Dealers  in  Bicycle  Materials, 
735  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  Month,  Week  or  Day 

\     111     C  k|>A|t  A  739  MarketSt,  San  Francisco 
.    W»  vUl  Vl7v         Opp.  Examiner  Office 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS, 

THE  STANDARD  PENS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Numbers  303,  404,  (J04  E.F.,  332,  601  E.  P.,  1044,  and  stubs  1008,  1043,  and  others. 

Highest  Awards,  Paris  Exposition,  1878  and   1889,  and  Chicago,   18U3. 


You  Get  the  Profits 

of  Dealers,  Agents,  Jobbers  and  Middlemen,  by 
purchasing  direct   from  the 

MANUFACTURER 


Reliable, 

Guaranteed, 


No  better  wheels 
made  than  the 


HIGH  GRADE  WHEELS. 


stylish  models:    4  heights  of  frames;    beautiful 
finish;   elegant  equipments:  attractive  prices. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 


ship  anywhere  for  examination  and  pay  express  charges  both 
ways  if  wheels  are  not  as  represented.  Write  for  catalogue  and  discounts. 


ACHE  CYCLE  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  O.Elkhart,  Ind. 


REMEMBER 


There  are  two  editions  of  the  Overland. 

THE    REGULAR    EDITION     Price  lOca  copy;   $1.00  a 

year.  For  the  General  Public. 

THF   Sf  HOOI    FDITION  Price  15c  a  copy;  $1-50  a 
.  ai^nuuL  LUI  i  lurn  year    With  additional  mat. 

ter  for  Schools  and  Teachers. 


V/hen  you  write,  please  mention  '•  'i"Ne  Overland  Monthly." 


COMMERCIAL 


5ft  - 


REVISED  THROUGH  its  representatives  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  been  enabled  to  secure  much 

VIOMTHI  Y     c"mPrehensive  and  valuable  information  regarding  Business  Houses  and  Individuals,  and  in 
presenting  this  in  a  classified  form  to  its  readers,  it  hopes  to  save  them  much  inconvenience. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  names  of  people  of   reliable  reputation,  and  we  believe  our  many 
readers  will  find  this  new  feature  of  the  OVERLAND  of  great  value. 

Abbreviation  :     T  stands  for  TKLEI-HONK. 


Bakery  and  Confectionery. 

Arcade  Bakery,  3110  i6th 

Economy  Bakery,  917  Mission 

German  Bakery,  1035  Market;   T  South  713 

Home  Bakery,  100  Oak 

Panhandle  Bakery,  1598  Fulton;  T  Steiner  1471 

Vienna  Branch  Bakery,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

Barbers. 

Florence  Tonsorial  Parlor,  2124  Filhnore 

Bicycles. 

C.  E.  Baker,  930  Oak;  T  Steiner  1643 
W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  White  81 
H.  A.  Lozier  &  Co.,  304  McAllister 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  210  McAllister 
Sterling  Bicycles,  A.  C.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  404  Battery;  T  Main  1322 

Bicycle  Sundries. 

Roht.  Malcom  Co.,  735  Market 

H.  S.  Kohn,  Manufacturers'  Agent,  119  Pine 

Butchers. 

The  Model  Market,  326  Devisadero;  T  west  756 
Carpenters  and  Contractors. 

Haight  .St.  Hard  ware  Store,  503  Haight;  T  Steiner 
2911 

Carpets  and  Upholstery. 

'  Lutch  Bros.,  1052  McAllister;  T  west  856 
The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 

Cigars  and  Tobacco. 

G.  R.  Gleason,  410  Devisadero. 

Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Baldwin  Jewelry,  948  Market;  T  green  204 

Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream. 

John  Wichman,  3037  i6th;  T  blue  83 

Crockery  and  Glassware. 

Cowen's,  813  Market;  T  Main  519 
Dry  Goods,  Etc. 

K.  K.  Hastings,  318  Devisadero;   T  Steiner  1402 


Druggists. 

Baldwin    Pharmacy,  cor.  Market  and    Powell; 
T  Bush  27 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Works. 

Golden   Gate   Dye  Works,  342   McAllister;    T 

south  549 

Electrical  Works. 
I'aul  Seiler,  406  &  408  Market;  T  Main  5454 

Embroidery  Material  and  Teaching. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Murphy,  2312  Fillmore 

Express  and  Transfer  Companies. 

Mission  &  City  Transfer  Co.,  I7th  and  Valencia; 
T  Mission  162 

French  Accordeon  Plaiting  &  Cloak  Factory. 

A.  E.  Corder,  553  Valencia 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

R.  F.  Guichard,  12  7th;  T  Jessie  252 
C.  Lagomarsino  &  Co.,  422  Devisadero 
Paragon  Fruit  Market,  noo  McAllister;   T  Pine 

'595 
Santa  Clara  Fruit  Co.,  788  Haight,  and  937  Oak 

Furnished   Rooms. 

New  Arlington,  1015  Market 
The  Carrollton,  1206  Market 
The  Vendome,  1104  Market 

Furniture  Dealers. 

The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods. 

Beamish,  918  Market;  T  liush  25 
Grocers. 

E.  K.  Aldrich,  3021  i6th 

J.  D.  Heise.cor.  Valencia  and  i6th;  T  blue  371 
R.J.Jackson,  cor.  Fulton  and  Broderick 

F.  A.  Kaiser,  942-948  Franklin 
John  F.  Ke  ly,  2004  McAllister 
E.  Klein,  cor.  Fulton  and  Lyon 
Levin  Bros.,  1324  Market;  T  3398 
Mrs.  M.  Ramson,  1612  Hayes 

W.  S.  Redmond,  cor.  Haight  and  Devisadero 
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AD  ocliior  writes:  TOKOLOGY  should  be  in 
(he  hands  of  every  woman.  It  is  unequaled  in 
Its  practical  scientific  advice  to  women. 

TOKOLOGY 


IS.  S-STOOTCI-I  A.IVT  &•  CO.* 


Mrs.  L.  N.  A.  writes:  "If  I  knew  I  was  to  be  the  motnerot 
Innumerable  children  It  would  have  no  terrors  for  me,  so 
great  Is  my  confidence  in  the  science  of  TOKOLOGY." 

A  complete  health  guide  by 
ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM,  M.  D.,  in 
practice  over  twenty-five  years. 
Best  Terms  to  Agents. 

Sample  pages  free 

PREPAID,  WOR.S2.75.    CIO.S2.25. 
I\I:  K  I  :-.«>•>   ,-i«  .,  CM  i  •<.-!  I  tiu. 


COMMERCIAL  BLIE  BOOK  —  Continued 


Grocers. 

T.  Schomaker,  cor.  Hayes   and   Broderick;   T 

1472 

H.  W.  Seebeck,  cor.  Oak  and  Scott 
J.  E.  Thorn,  496  Valencia  and  i6th 
H.  C.  Tonnemacher,  cor.  lyth  and  Valencia 

Hats  and  Caps. 

J.  Porcher,  1 109  Market 

Hotels. 

The  Baldwin,  Market  and  Powell 

Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  junction  Market  and  Hayes 

Hotel  El  Monte,  501  Geary 

The  Mentone,  901  Powell;  T  red  2321 

Palace  Hotel,  Market  and  New  Montgomery 

Windsor  Hotel,  Market  and  Fifth;   T  South" 87 

Yoseniite  House,  1043  Market 

Liquor  Dealers. 

Hugh  V.  Stein,  659  Clay 

Livery  Stables. 

T.  P.  Newell,  540  Valencia;  T  Mission  227 
Locksmith  and   Electrician. 

G.  Campini,  1003  Mission;  T  Mint  1572 
Millinery. 

Maria  J.  Stacom,  531  Sutler 
The  Wonder,  1026  Market 

Photographers. 

Burnett  &  Slattery,  cor.  Valencia  and  i6th 

Plumbers. 

Duffey  Bros.,  304  Stockton;   T  Grant  68 
Trezise  Bros.,  1140  McAllister;  T  Pine  1691 

Rheumatic  and  Blood  Remedies. 

Guptill's  Sure  Cure,  1165  Market 


Restaurants. 

German  Bakery,  1035  Market;  T  South  713 
Economy  Lunch  Rooms,  917  Mission 
Peter  Vaviloff,  8  and  10  Hayes;  T  Mint  1193 
Mrs.  Loring's  Home  Restaurant,  1135  Oak 

Shoe  Stores  and  Repairing. 

Edward  Mullen,  939 */i  Mission 
M.  Nuinn,  623  Lyon 
C.  Samuelson,  505  Lyon 
A.  Schau,  3035  i6th 

Stationery,  Books,  Etc. 

M.  Gompertz,  527  Hayes 

A.  M.  Jakobs,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

J.  A.  Preston,  cor.  Fillmore  and  Sacramento 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Etc. 

A.  Phinney,  24  Hayes;  T  Jessie  1524 

Sulky  Building  and  Repairing. 

W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  white  81 

Tailors. 

S.  Datnner,  206  O'Farrell 
J.  Edlin,  617  Market 
R.  H.  Kavanagh  &  Bros.,  633  Market 
Rosenblum  &  Abraham,  1103  Market 
J.  Scheibli,  539  Clay 
J.  Smith  &  Co.,  944  Market 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  Etc. 

The  Cash  Tea  Store,  410  Devisadero 

Turkish  Baths. 
Sutler  St.  Hainmam,  415  Sutler 

Wood  and  Coal. 

John  Middleton,  309  Stocklon;  T  1919 
Jeremiah  Kenny,  1928  McAllister 


OLD  BOOK  STORE    BOOKS-     BOOKS.     BOOKS- 


Books,    Magazines    and    Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Special  altention  given  to  Literature  published 
on  and  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

206  POWELL  ST.,  S.  F. 

A.    A.    DALY  H.    L.    CURRAN 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR 

Book  &  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work   Promptly   Done  at   Low  Prices. 


Our  entire  stock  of  Books,  comprising 
all  branches  of  literalure,  al  greally  re- 
duced prices.  Send  us  your  lisl  of  wants. 

15  Fourth  St. 

San  Francisco 


King's  Old  Book  Store 


Rare  Books ! 

BOOKS  OLD. 


Curious  Books ! 

BOOKS  NEW. 

A   choice    assortmenl    of    I'aluable   Books   for 

libraries  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

Call  and  make  your  selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE,  542  California  Street 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly.'1 


Overland   Monthly. 


C.  F.  Weber  &  Co. 


kymlelirjer 

Cor.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts. 

San  Francisco, 

California 

ALSO 

125  Temple  St.,  I^os  Angeles,  Cal. 
550   Pettygrove   St.,  Portland.  Or. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  . 
BLACKBOARDS  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
AND  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 
BANK  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  . 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalogues 


Institute 


^  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

|  t+1\|  ft  f(  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES-Twenty- 

I  W  .    .    .  first  year.  Twenty-five  Teach- 

O  ers.    Seminary,  College,   Pre- 

paratory and  Noimal  courses. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  with 
Eleven  Professors  and  com- 
plete courses  for  Voice  and 
Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  forchildren.    Carriage 
will  call.     Next  Season  will  begin  Monday,  August  2nd. 
Fjr  Illustrated  Catalogue  address, 

REV.  ED.  B.  CHURCH,  A.   M.,  PRINCIPAL 
1036  Valencia  :-t.,  San  Francisco 


PIANOS 

are  the 

BEST. 

NEWBY  &   EVANS 

Medium  Pilce -Unequalled 
I-'iiie  Stock 

GUITARS.  VIOLINS.  BANJOS.  MANDOLINS 
Strings  a  Specially 

308-314    POST   ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


BYRON  MAUZY 


We  are  Sole  Agents  lor  the  Wonderful 

Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos 

in  use  in  nearly  all  the  musical  schools  and  academies 
in  the  IT.  S.  Over  200  in  use  in  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory or"  Music.  Absolutely  without  a  weak  point. 

J.  T.  BOWERS  &  SON 

2.5  K  25  Fifth  St.,  Metropolitan  Temple  Building,  S.  F. 

NEW  Music 


NUMBER 


Price 
50c. 


"CARNIVAL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GffP 


By  J.  K-  LEHKITTEK 

The  PRIZE    MARCH,  selected    by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  "Carnival  ofthe  Golden  Gate."    Kverybody 
wi'l  want  a  copy  as  a  souvenir.      All  the  Bands  are  play- 
ing it.  All  the  people  are  singing  it.   Send  order  at  once. 
THE  ZENO  MAUV4IS  MUSIC  CO  . 

769  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


V  -W-  ^*Slgjgjff! 

YOST. 


A  perfect  typewriter 
does  perfect  work 
"The  beautiful  work  of 
the  Yost' '  is  unequaled 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Yost  Writing  machine  Co. 

61  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
40  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  Eng. 
UNITED  TVl'EWKITER  &  SUPPLIES  CO. 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
609  Mark.  (  Street  San  Fnnclico 


Overland    Monthly. 


\:\ 


SANTA    BARBARA 


A  high-class  English  and  Commercial  Training 
School.  Fall  term  begins  August  9th.  Students  received 
at  any  time.  Send  for  College  Journal  and  Catalogue. 

E.  B.  HOOVER.  Principal 
Mention  OVERLAND.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Pacific  Academy 


HELEN    M. 
CURTIS 


VIRGINIA 
PATCH  ETT 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  BUILDING 

819  Market  Street,          San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thorough  Commercial  and  English  Training  ;  imli- 
riitiuUinstructioii:  Com'l Course.  English  Course.  Teach- 
er's Course.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


BOOKKEEPING 


More  thoroughly  taught 
in  6  weeks  than  in  any 
college  in  6  months.  If 
"^^^^^^^^"^^^^^"^^^^^  not  a  year's  course  free 
Superior  course  by  mail.  Particulars  by  mail.  PRIVATE 
LESSONS  by  the  only  accountant  teaching. 

S.  H.  TARR,  855  Market  5t., 

Room  572,  San  Francisco. 

ST.  MATTHEW'S  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

San  Mateo,  Cal.  Thirty-first  Year.  Rev.  Alfred 
Lee  Brewer,  D.  D.,  Rector. 

OGONT/  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

established  in  1*50,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals, 
Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


300   Post   St. 


San  Francisco 


For  ten  years  this  Bureau  has  served  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  teachers  and  schools.  No  charge 
to  school  officers  for  services,  Address 

.  HAY  L    CHENEY, 
300  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

SOMETHINfi  NEW! 

tions  of  original  and  excellent  portraits  size  ixi#,  with 
half  inch  margin,  of.  the  following  authors,  etc:  WASH- 
INGTON, LINCOLN,  HAWTHORNE,  WHITHER,  LOWELL, 
BRYANT,  EMERSON,  SCOTT,  SHAKESPEARE,  LONG- 
FELLOW, LODISA  M.  ALCOTT,  HOLMES. 

We  also  furnish  photo-reproductions  of  the  homes  of 
Authors,  etc.,  size  i)ix2#  with  half  inch  margin.  The 
following  are  now  ready:  WASHINGTON,  LINCOLN, 
HAWTHORNE,  LONGFELLOW,  WHITTIER,  HOLMES,  LOW- 
ELL, SCOTT,  EMERSON. 

Printed  in  black  ink  on  enameled  paper.  Price,  10 
cents  perdozen;  3  dozen  for  25  cenis;  50  cents  per  hun- 
dred, sent  postpaid.  Send  for  complete  list.  Address, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

300  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mention  the  OVERLAND  and  we  will  send  Long- 
fellow Bjok  Mar«s  for  your  pupils.  Mention  how  many 
you  want. 


LOS  ANGELES 


C.  C.  BOYNTON, 
Manager. 


(Branch  of  Fisk  Agencies.) 
10,000 


io.ooo         np  |  •      i 

Positions  Filled.     I  DQrhAt*C         A  flTAfirV 
Manual  sen,  free    *  eddlClS      AgCnCy 

525    STINSON    BLOCK 

Los  Angeles 


1236    MARKET    STREET 


Ellis  Bookkeeping 

Benn  Pitman  Shorthand 
Morse  Telegraphy 


Special  Conrs"  to  Teachers 


To  make  a  living 

QUALIFY  YOURSKLF  by  attending  the  Garden 
City  Business  College,  .su  S.  Market  Street,  San 
Jose.  Oldest  and  best  equipped  commercial 
school  on  the  coast. 

J'vsitinnn  c.Mtxtantly  n\tfin>uj  to  Iftosc 


"TRINITY  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
3300  Washington  Street,  corner  Central 
Avenue.  Twenty-first  Year.  Christmas  term 
begins  Monday,  August  2d,  1897.  Accredited 
school  with  California  and  Leland  Stanford 
Universities. 

REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING,  Rector. 

How  to  makt  money 
during  Vacation  ;  the 
Teacher  or  Scholar  can 
make  his  or  her  vacation 
pay  the  eirprase*  of  the 

scholastic  year.     Address,  Circulator,  Overland  Monthly 

Pub.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California. 


rniTiii 


SAN  JOSE  INSTITUTE 


296  S.  Second  St. 

SAN  JOSE.  Cal. 


Finishing  School  tor 
Young  Ladles 

Ideal  climate  and  home  comfort.     Number  of  pupils 
limited.     Language  of  table,  French. 

-MRS   FANNIE  P.  MCGEHEE,  Principal. 


Complicated  Cases  of  Detective  > 
Vision  a  Specialty 

C.  MULLER 

the  Leading  Optician 


Consultation  Free 

LENSES  simple  and 
compound  mounted 
to  order  and  at  short  notice 

824  Market  St. 

Phelan  Bldg.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


BOERINGER, 

the  great  artist  in 
black  and  white, 
makes  testimonial 
to  the.  ability  of 
Mr.  Muller  in  fit- 
ting him  in  a  diffi- 
cult case  of  com- 
pound astigmatism 


\Vhen  you  write,  please  mention   "The  Overland  Mouthly." 


14  Overland   Monthly. 

NOW  READY  .    .    . 

NATURAL 
ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 


T 


BY  JACQUES  W.  REDWAY,   F.R.G.S. 
6O    CENTS 

HE  NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 
differs  in  many  respects  from  all  other  primary 
geographies.  Based  on  new  and  thoroughly 
sound  ideas  of  teaching;  simple,  sensible  and  natural  in 
treatment  and  unsurpassed  in  its  mechanical  and  artistic 
features,  it  has  received  the  cordial  approval  of  progressive 
educators  and  marks  a  new  era  in  elementary  geography 
teaching  and  study. 

AUTHORSHIP.     Mr.  Redway's  reputation  as  a  geo-  ILLUSTRATIONS.     The   illustrations,  which  are 

grapher  and  author  is  a  guarantee  of  all  that  is  reliable  numerous  and  artistic,  are  only  used  as  an  aid  to  the  text. 

and  authoritative  in  statement  of  fact.     He  has  been   :  There  are  no  pictures  merely  to  fill  space. 

ably  assisted  by  Miss  Louise  Connolly,  of  the  Washing- 

ton  City  Schools,  and  Miss  Mathilde  Coffin,  of  Detroit,  )PICS>     This  is  the  first  geography  to  provide  Top- 

experienced,  successful  teachers,  well  and  widely  known  lcs  for  Oral  or  Written  Work  Prepared  expressly  for  use 

for  their  knowledge  of  the  pedagogics  of  this  subject.  ln  connection  with  the  study  of  English.     These  Topics 

excite  thought,  suggest  comparison,  and  exercise  the 
BAbls.     It  is  the  first  practical  application  in  an  ele- 

reasoning  faculties  and  judgment. 
mentary  text-book  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the 

Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Instruction.  CORRELATION   AND   COMPARISON.     Fre- 

CENTRAL  IDEA.     It  is  the  study  of  the  earth  as  1uent  review  questions  which  not  -only  test  the  pupil's 

the  horn,-  of  man     his  history,  customs,  industries  and  knowledge  of  facts  previously  studied  but  lead  him  to 

thecommercialinter-relationsbetweencountries-andas  mak«  a  cumulative  synthesis   of  all   the   knowledge 

modified  by  the  inorganic  forces  of  nature.  acquired. 

DEVELOPMENT.     It  adopts  a  simple,  direct,  nat-   ,  DEFINITIONS.     Definitions  of  geographical  terms 

ural  way  of  unfolding  the  subject,  following  closely  the  given  only  as  they  occur  in  the  natural  unfolding  of  the 

experience  of  the  child  in  the  successive  steps  by  which  subject. 

he  acquires  knowledge.     The  plan  which  is  based  on  A  NATURAL  GROUPING  OF  THE  STATES, 

physical  geography,  begins  with  known  surroundings 

,  based  on  differences  of  elevation,  and  natural  product- 
and  leads  to  commercial  and  industrial  treatment  of 

ions  and  industrial  pursuits. 
countries  and  cities. 

MAPS.  It  is  the  first  elementary  geography  in  which  STATISTICS  ILLUSTRATED.  Density  of  pop- 
corresponding  maps  are  on  the  same  scale,  permitting  ulation  ingeniously  and  graphically  illustrated  in  outline 
and  inviting  a  direct  and  truthful  comparison  of  areas  maps. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Descriptive  circular  free. 
Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


BOOK  COMPANY 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Also  at  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  and  PORTLAND,  ORB. 

Address   FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Overland    Monthly. 


A  Cup  of 
Refreshing 
Bouillon 

may  be  easily  and  quickly 
made  on  the  train  or  boat 
or  in  hotel,  cottage  or  camp 
-in  fact,  anywhere  and  at 
any  time,  with 


Extract   of 


BEEF 


hot  water   and   a   pinch   of  salt.       Nothing    more    IP 
necessary. 

Our  little  book  "Culinary  Wrinkles"  tells  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  Extract  may  be  used  to  ex- 
cellent advantage.  It  is  sent  for  the  asking. 

o  o 

Armour   &   Company 

Chicago 

When  you  write,  please  meution  "The  Overlaud  Monthly.!' 


Overland   Monthly. 


A  PROSPEROUS 
AND  PROGRESSIVE  CO. 


Originals  and  Electros 

OF  THE 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


IN  THE 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


v\ 


MAY   BE    RENTED: 


Any  Halftone, 
Any  Zinco, 


(1 .00 1     Tlus 
50  (  pa  tage 


OR    SOLD   AT   LOW   RATES 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


This  is  printed  on 
the  Genuine 
Bank  Stock 
«•  HOLD  IT 
TO  THE 
LIGHT" 


iChplMfMBi 

PAPER 

Saves, 

Strengthens  and 
Relieves  the  Sight 


•  Hold  it  to 
the  Light 


Get  the  genuine 
Every  sheet  protected  by 
the  Government. 


For  Sale  by 

THE  MYSELL-ROLLINS  CO. 
Stationery  Manufacturers 
22  Clay  Street,  S.  F. 


©wn  Live  Stock 

Battle,  Horses,  Poultry,  Hogs. 


HON.  CEO.  OEDDES,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  a  farmer  of  wide  ex- 
perience, says: 

"I  find  if  I  take  ten  bushels  of 
meal  ami  wet  It  in  cold  water  and 
iei_-d  ;>5  hogs  with  it,  they  eat  it 
well;  Imt  if  I  take  the  same  quan- 
tity and  cook  it,  it  doubk'8  the 
bulk,  and  will  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  hups  twice  as  kuiq  tot-at  it 
up:  and  I  think  tht-y  fatten  twice 
as  fast  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
li>  rooking  you  double  the 
bulk  mill  tbc  value  of  the 
meal." 


JlR.  ELLIOTT  W.  STEWART,  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  cattle 
feeding,  says : 

"  When  corn-meal  is  well-cooked, 

it  is  somtthiiiK  inure  than  doubled 
-  the  bursting  of  the  grains  causes 
it  tu  swell  and  occupy  iwjrt-  its 
former  space— and  some  feeders 
have  considered  it  as  valuable, 
bulk  for  hulk. as  before  co^kin^; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  its  value  ia 

tlnulih'il    In    4'miMllK-" 


F.  D.  COBURN,  in  bis  book  on 
"  Swine  Husbandry,"  says: 

**There  can  scnreply  he  a 
doubt  that  cooking  liant. 
dry  com  renders  It  more 
easy  of  Ulffeatlon,  enabling  the 
animal  tu  extract  the  maximum  of 
nutritive  material  it  contains,  and 
that  ordinarily  fed  in  this  form  and 
of  the  proper  consistency  it  affords 
a  larger  percentage  of  flesh  nud  fat 
than  if  fed  in  the  raw  state." 


Only  36  inches  high.    Weight,  only  130  Ibs. 


ONE  DOLLAR 


HARRIS,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Pig," 

makes  a  similar  statement.    He 

Bays: 

•*  We  think  them  cnn  he  no 
question  that  soakiiifr  ntid 
cooking  rood  renderMlt  more 
easily  digest  iiilr,  nud  If  ao« 
the  nclviiiitaffo  of  the  prac- 
tice, where  liberal  feeding  la 
adopted. cannot  lie  doubted.1' 

Many  stock  raisers  probably 
know  that  horses  troubled  with 
heaves  are  much  Improved  by 
cooked  food.  In  some  cases  tho 
animals  have  been  entirely  cured 
by  eating  It. 


Sent  To = Day 

will  give  you  the  immediate 
use  of  a  GRANITE  STATE 


FEED  COOKER  and  WATER  HEATER 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented 
in  the  illustration  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Hundreds  sold.  No 
complaints. 

AGENTS 


WANTED. 


SUitf 


The  lightest,  most  convenient  and  most 

ECONOMICAL  BOILER 

for  Poultrymen,  Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  a  sheet  metal  that  will  not 
rust  or  eorrode,  nor  require-  minting.  It  is  furnished  with  four  iron  drop 
bandies  for  convenience  in  lifting  from  furnace,  and  a  tight-fitting  gaf 
vani/ed  steel  eover. 

The  Furnace— door,  frame,  smoke-pipe  plate,  hearth,  legs,  and  grates 

are  made  in  jni  N-st  quality  cast  iron.    Sides  and  linings  a  re  of  sheet  steel 

plaie...     'i  In-  sled   linings'  live  set  so  as  to  prevent  the  direct  heat  of  the 

fire  from  warping  of  (minim:  the  body  of  furnace,    Ix-ss  \vood  is  needed 

to  produce  the  required  n mount  of  heat  under  this  boiler  than  would  he 

irv  if  the  sides  were  of  a  single  thickness  of  cast  orsheetiron. 

There  is  no  rea-.,n  \s  hy  the  furnace  should  not  last  a  lifetime.    The  lin- 

and  can  IH;  easily  taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  at  a 

slight  cost. . 

l|/~Vll/    Tf\    /\nrvr*l~l    fend  $1  today,  stating  whether 

UV\     III    IIKIllK    you  wtoh  a  25  gallon  or  50  gallon 

^^  ^^     ^"^       ^"^  ^~          iKiiltr   and  we  will  for\vurd  bv 

freight  a  <;;:  v::nr.  STATI:  COOK KK  warranted  to  l>e  manufactured  from  the  best  of  steel  and  iron.  You  can  pay 
the  rest,  S12if  •JVnallon,  andjlsif  .'JOuallon  is  ordered,  at  the  rate  of  only  f-  I«'r  month.  Tliis  ver\  lew  pm-e  is 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Introducing  our  goods  into  your  township.  You  ran  thus  get  the  I!KST  CUOKKK 
KVKK  MAL)K  for  le>s  than  7  cents  a  day!  Ask  any  bank  about  us,  or  write  to  the  publisher  of  this  maga/.ine. 
Circulars  Free.  Write  for  cash  prices. 


KlVKItDALE-ON-IlL'DSON,  N.  Y. 

(rt'tinite  xt'tti'  Krqporator  Co, 

I)KAlt  Sins  ;  '|')i,-  ••  Cruiiitc 
Fi-fil  (_'iH»kt-r  and  Water  ll 
whlfih  I  purcliuseil  of  you  H<HIU' 
months  a«o  ^ivi-H  pcrtcrt  n;iti>far 
lion.  I  am  Htirprisfil  at  the  large 
amonntol  heat  which  can  be  secured 
with  very  little  wood.  Kvery  siock- 
raiser  should  have  one—  fllmplT  from 
tin*  It&ndpolnt  *>f  cconoiny.  In  say 
nothing  of  the  0atlsf*ctton  <>t  knuw- 
injj  that  yen  havu  the  best.  In  my 
ci|»inmri,  u  is  lh.-  very  best  nn  the 
market.  Vim  ;ue  tun  modest  In  your 
claims  for  it.  Trulj 


Truly  yours. 
HENRY  DECKER 


GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO., 


No-5IITEMNpEw 


Overland    Monthly. 


The  Art  of 
Good  Living 

How  necessary  it  is  that  our  modern  hotels 
should  be  exponents  of  the  true  art  of  living ! 
The  St.  Denis  is  a  practical  exemplification  of 
this  great  principle,  for  here  one  can  find  not 
only  the  choicest  viands  the  market  affords,  but 
also  prepared  and  served  in  the  most  tempting 
and  delicious  manner. 

Its  enlargement  during  the  past  two  years 
by  a  commodious  and  handsome  addition,  in 
which  no  pains  and  expense  were  spared,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  popularity  of  this  well- 
known  house.  In  its  appointments,  decorations, 
and  modern  equipments  it  is/Kir  fxctHcncf  one  of 
the  leading  hotels  of  the  metropolis,  while  the 
service  and  attendance  are  most  admirable  in 
every  detail  and  particular. 

THE  ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  St. 

NEW  YORK 

(OPPOSITE  GRACE  CHURCH) 


$  1 ,000 


00 


for  those  who  find  the  missing 
word. 

Rules  of  contest  in  daily 
papers. 

But  Schillings  Best  money- 
batk  tea  is  at  your  grocer's. 

A.  Schilling  &  Company. 
San  Francisco 


Teacher! 
Teachers ! 


ADDRESS 


WHERE 

WILL    YOU  SPEND 

YOUR    VACATION? 

You  CAN  MAKE  FROM  $10  to  $25  a  week  doing  pre- 
liminary work  with  some  of  our  popular  publications, 
and  then  accept  the  general  agency  to  travel  at  our 
expense  and  secure  others  to  canvas  for  us.  This  work 
is  healthful,  pleasant  and  free  from  care.  Pays  better 
than  teaching.  Lose  no  time  in  learning  particulars. 


Occidental  Publishing  Com  pan  p 

M.  A.  THOMPSON,  Prop.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


>xjiyoN3Cf'ONJt/o\s  croNJuo  \jfjo\3  Cf5'JC]j^>crPy  Cfo^3  CfS^iaovti/cf^ 
"When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overlau 
\.  o* 


Overlaud  Monthly." 
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|  TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION.  \ 


*»»»»»»»»»»»*»»»  »»*»*»»»»*»»*»»» 

We  have  exceptionally  thorough  information  on  tourist  lines  and 
resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much 
inconvenience.  Address  TRAVELERS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Care  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co. 


AMERICAN 

PLAN         ^t. 


Tyler  Beach 

«<»•. 


SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


Special  Rates  to  Christian  Endeavorers 


HOTEL    RAFAEL 

SAN    RAFAEL 
...OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR... 

Fifty  (50)  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Average 
•winter  temperature  64  degrees. 

Strictly  first-class,  modern,  exquisite,  home-like. 
"Under  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Warfield,  of 
the  California  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  M    WARFIELD  &  CO.,  Proprietors 


The   Windsor   Hotel 

DENVER 

TF  INTERESTED  in  Colorado  literature  or  contemplating 

a  trip  to  the  West,  drop  a  postal  to  the  Windsor 

Information  Bureau,   Box  1549,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 

receive  full  information  in  regard  to  points  of  interest, 

excursion    rates,    hotel    accommodations.      Illustrated 

booklets,  describing  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  State,  etc. 

We  are  at  your  service. 

J.  A.  W1GG1N,  Manager 


MILLARD    HOTEL 

OMAHA,   NEB. 

J.  E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments.     Centrally  located. 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 


.  Best  bold . 


UKIAH  CITY, 
Cal. 


GRAND   HOTEL. 


B.  S.  HIRSCH,  Proprietor 

Free  'Bus.     Baggage  of  guests  conveyed  Free  of  Charge 

to  and  from  Trains. 
ALL  STAGES  ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THIS  HOUSE. 


Golden  €agle  Botel 

A 
STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS    SACRAMENTO,  Cal. 


******** 


Commercial  and  Political 
Headquarters. 


GRAY    &    TITUS, 

Proprietors. 


thel 


CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 
72nd  to  7 1st  STREETS 

(Facing  Central  Park) 

...NEW   YORK... 

Absolutely  fireproof.     The  E'ite  Hotel  of  America.    One  of 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world.    Six  hundred  rooms  with 


300  feet  above  sea  level.  Open  during  summer  evenings 
with  orchestral  music.  Within  twenty  minutes  reach  of  the 
shopping,  business  and  theatre  districts  of  the  city. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly. 
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ClK... 


yosemite 


AND 


Big  Cress 


or  California 


NEW  ROUTE,  VIA  STOCKTON, 
MERCED  AND  COULTERVILLE 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN 
VALLEY  RAILWAY  Co.  has  concluded  arrange- 
ments with  the  California  Navigation  and  Im- 
provement Co.  and  the  Coulterville  Stage  Co., 
whereby  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees 
is  now  within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of  /grand 
scenery. 


FARE  $2930 


Sap  Francisco 


Yoserpite 


AffD  RETVRN 


FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS,  APPLY  TO 

TttOJ.  COOK  &•  /ON 

Excursion  Agents 
621  Market   St.  San    Francisco 

C.  D.  CLARKE,  Agent  California  Navigation  and  Im- 
provement Co.,  Washington  St.  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

M.  J.   CORCORAN,   Manager  Cal.    N.   &   I.    Company, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

O.  k    STODDARD,  Agent,  Coulterville  Stage  Company, 
Merced,  Cal. 

JOHN  HOSS,  Traffic  Manager,  The  S.  F.  &  S.  J.  V.  Ry. 
Co.,  321  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  was  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  and  amid  the  most  picturesque  mount- 
ain scenery  accessible  to  the  tourist.  The 
eligibility  of  the  place  selected  was  due  to  a  rare 
combination  of  flowing  water,  inspiring  mount, 
ain  scenery  and  inviting  forests. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  with  its  splendid 
environment,  it  was  believed  would  appeal 
chiefly  to  those  who  seek  a  summer  resort  for 
health,  recreation,  outdoor  sports, 'sympathy 
with  nature  and  informal  sociability.  To  em- 
phasize this  intention  and  signify  the  kind  of 
invitation  extended  the  name  TAVERN  of 
Castle  Crag  was  chosen. 

To  avoid  all  implication  of  sumptuous  accomo- 
dations  or  the  tyranny  of  social  formalism,  and 
to  realize  this  original  conception,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  make  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  distinctly  a  family  resort ;  and 
especially  attractive  to  those  to  whom  health, 
recreation  and  sympathy  with  nature  are 
paramount  considerations.  To  this  end  rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  this  splendid 
tavern  with  board  will  be  furnished  at  a  monthly 
rate  of  $65  a  person  ;  and  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  with  board  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $50  a 
person. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Tavern  are  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  Its  parlors  and  halls 
are  elegant  and  spacious.  Its  verandas  are  cool 
and  inviting,  placing  the  guests  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  attractive  mountain  ' 
scenery  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  balcony  of  any 
tavern  in  the  world. 

The  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports  embraces 
hunting,  fishing,  riding,  bicycling,  walking  on 
mountain  paths  and  driving  on  picturesque 
roads.  The  Tavern  is  located  immediately  on 
the  main  trunk  line  of  the  California  &  Oregon 
Railroad  and  is  fourseen  hours'  ride  from  San 
Francisco  twelve  hours  from  Stockton,  ten 
hours  from  Sacramento,  thirty  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  and  twenty-three  hours  from  Portland. 
The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  is  reached  from  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  without  loss  of  time. 
The  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  8  o'clock  p. 
M.  arriving  early  the  following  morning  for 
breakfast  which  is  always  ready  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  Returning,  the  train  affords  equal 
accommodations.  Thus  both  in  going  and  in 
coming  the  comforts  of  the  passenger  and  the 
economy  of  his  time  have  been  studied.  In 
brief,  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crug  realizes  to  its 
guests  the  perfect  ideal  of  that  spring-lime  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Sierras  which  never 
becomes  high  summer  and  is  the  comfortable 
home  of  pleasing  recreation  and  restful  repose. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

GEORGE  SCHONEWALD, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Hotel  Vendome  « 


5AN  JOSE 
CALIFORNIA 


beautiful  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  "Garden  City"  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  the  wonderful  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  only  fifty  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  Briefly,  the  Vendome  is  First  Class  in  every 
respect,  modern,  comfortable,  homelike  ;  music,  innumerable  lovely 
drives — a  charming  resort. 

For  rates  and   illustrated  souvenir,  address 

GEO.  P.   8NELL,   Manager. 


.  .  The  .  . 
RAILWAY    & 
NAVIGATION 


MAGNIFICENT  SHORT  SEA  TRIP 

between 

San  Franciscisco  and  Astoria  and  Portland 

FOR  ALL  POINTS  NORTH  AND   EAST 

NO  TRAVELER 

should  miss  a  ride  on  the 
beautiful  Columbia  River. 

Tickets  at  Lowest  Rates  at 

MARKET  STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
F.  F.  CONNOR General  Agent 

W.  H.  HURLBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Or. 


SIX  SPLENDID  TRAINS 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
BETWEEN 


and  dew  lorK 


By  the  ... 

MichiganCentral, 
Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Central 


"America's 

Greatest 

Railroad." 


USA 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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CONTENTS   OF 

WONDERLAND  '97 


A    new   and   detailed     description    of  4  the 


THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST.  A  chapter  recounting  briefly  the  historic 
incidents  of  the  region  from  1803,  its  geographic,  politico-economic,  and  other 
valuable  features.  A  chapter  of  special  value  to  public-school  teachers  and  pupils. 

LAKE  PARK  REGION.  A  short  chapter  descriptive  of  the  beautiful 
lake  region  of  Minnesota. 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY.  A  brief  description  of  this  well-known  farming 
section. 

A  GREAT  CATTLE  RANGE.  This  chapter  tells  of  one  of  the 
finest  cattle  ranges  in  the  Northwest. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

Wonderland  of  the  World. 

"  GO  MAKE  MONEY."  A  pithy,  varied  study  of  the  mining  regions  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  now  renowned  KOOTBNAI  country.  Special  visits  were 
made  to  these  regions  to  obtain  data  for  this  article. 

MOUNTAINS  FOUR.  A  chapter  devoted  to  four  of  the  mighty; snow 
covered  peaks  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  OLYMPICS.  A  new  and  wild  «gio«, 
LAKE  ORESCENT,  in  the  Olympic  Range,  N.  W.  Wash.,  is  brought  to  the  Tourist's 
attention.  The  trout  found  there  are  something  unusual. 

ALASKA.    A  brief  article  on  this  Wonder  of  Wonderlands. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  desires  to  place  this  publication, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated,  printed  in  good  type,  and  has  an 
attractive  cover,  in  a  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  or  more  homes. 

Send  SIX  CENTS  and  your  address  to  CH AS.  S.  FEE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Or,  t»  T.  K.  STATELER,  Gen'l  Agt..  638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


The  Missouri  Pacific  System 


5,325  miles  of  railroad 
traversing  ii  states  and 
territories. 

* 
Unexcelled  service. 

* 

The  finest  Pullman 
standard  and  tourist  cars 


THE    POPULAR    LINE    FOR 

Business  Men,  Tourists  and 

People  traveling  for 

pleasure 

If  you  are  going  .  .  . 

to  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 
KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA 
or  any  Point  South  or  East 

take  the  MISSOURI  PACIFIC 


SEATS    FREE    IN    RECLINING    CHAIR    CARS 


The    Best    Line    to    the    famous    Hot    Springs,   the    Carlsbad    of    America. 

For  full  information  call  on  or  address  any  SO.  PAC.  CO.  AGENT,  or 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  L.  AI.  FLETCHER, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  General  Pacific  Coast  Agent 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MALONE  JOYCE, 

Travelling  Passenger  Agent 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Cbree 
Routes 


HALF  TUNNEL,    R.   G.   w.    RV. 


Through  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  .  .  . 

MOST  MAGNIFICENT 

SCENERY  IN  THE 

WORLD 


VIA  THE 


RIO  GRANDE  WESTERN 


RAILWAY 

"GREAT  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE" 


THE  ONLY 


Transcontinental 
Line 


passing  directly 
through 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


is  the 


Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway 


Send  zc.  postage  for  copy  of  "CROSSING 
THE  ROCKIES  "  to 

W.  H.  SNEDAKER 

General  Agent  14  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco 

F.  A.  WADLEIQH 

General   Passenger  Agent 
Salt  Lake  City 


vmWS   OF   SALT   LAKE  CITY 
RIO    ORANDE   WKSTKRN    RAILWAY 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Atlantic  ana  pacific 
Railroad 

$25  Rate  to  Chicago 

for  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORERS  is  open  to 
the  PUBLIC  as  well  if  they  travel  via  the 

Great  Santa  Fe  Route 

WE   DO    MOKE!! 

We  run  daily  Pullman  Palace  Drawing  Room, 
also  Modern  Upholstered  Tourist  Sleeping  Car. 
through  from  Oakland  Pier  to  Chicago. 

.  .  .  Ticket  Office  .  .  . 

644   HARKET  STREET 


CHRONICLE    BUILDING 

H.   C.  BUSH, 

Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

61  Chronicle  Building, 


Telephone    MAIN     1531 

S.  H.  PERKINS, 
City  Ticket  Agent, 
644   Market  Street. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


For... 
a  Bicycling 
or  Coaching 
...Trip 


T 
R 


For... 
the  Finest 
Trout... 
Fishing 


YELLOWSTONE 


Send  Six  Cents  for  the 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway's 


T.  K.  STATELER,  Gen'l  Agt., 


you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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A  SURF   BOARD  SWIMMER,  WAIKIKI   BEACH. 


A  LIVING  VOLCANO 

The  Wilder  s  Steamship  Company 

have    perfected    arrangements    by    which 

the  Volcano  can  be  reached  with 

trifling  inconvenience. 

THE    SCENIC    LINE    OF    THE    WORLD 

Fine  Iron  Steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells,  convey  the  passengers  from 
Honolulu  to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass 
close  to  the  Coast  so  that  the  shore  can  ba  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupa- 
tions, planters  raising  sugar-cane,  and  cattlemen  in  the  midst  of  their  herds,  give  life  to  an  ever 
varying  scene.  The  scenery  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  Coast  of 
Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence  the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the 
Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty  miles  of  the  Coast  can  be  had.  First,  high  cliffs, 
against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just  above,  the  black  rocks,  and  further  up  the  cliffs 
are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificant  tropical  growth.  Every  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and 
waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the  brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of 
sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  beyond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the  coffee  plantations  and  the 
tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased,  so  that  only  one 
night  is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macada- 
mized road  winding  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns, 
beautiful  climbing  and  flowering  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied  not  only  with 
all  that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruits,  and  berries,  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  entirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  con- 
sumption, rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  scrofula,  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected. 
Those  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains  and  the  steam  sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all 
directions  give  ample  employment  for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

Parties  contemplating  a  Ion?  stay  can  arrange  to  visit  the  Puna  Hot  Springs.  Elderly 
people  find  these  springs  particularly  efficacious  in  building  up  and  toning  the  system.  The  sea 
bathing  is  one  of  the  great  attractions.  Accommodations  are  good  and  prices  moderate. 

The  Puna  District  contains  the  finest  coffee  lands  in  Hawaii.  Coffee  plantations  located 
there  are  paying  from  forty  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent  .on  capital  invested. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

WILDER'S   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY  (Limited)  HONOLULU 

When  you  write,  please  mertion  "The  Overland  Monthly. 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

TRANSPACIFIC   LIN  E 

^^^VV  First-Class,  Full  Powered  Steamers  for  ++++++*++++* 


Honolulu,  Japan  and   China 

Carrying  the  United  States  and  Imperial  Mails 

Steamers  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Hon- 
olulu, Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong,  calling  at  Hiogo  (Kobe),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  connecting 
with  steamers  for  Hakodate,  Vladivostok,  Corea  and  northern  ports  of  China;  and  connecting  at 
Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settlements, 
Siatn,  Java,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Australia. 


LINE 

Sails  from  San  Francisco  three  times  a  month  for  ports  of 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

•  —  -  -  —  —       Connecting  at  Colon  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company's  steamers,  forming    •-  —  -  ---  —  -  —  • 

The  Great  Through  Line  to  New  York 

and  with  steamers  for  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  ."lain  and  Europe.  Also  at  Panama  with  steamers  for  ports  of  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  Each  steamer  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon  and  Stewardess.  Prompt  attention 
paid  to  written  or  Telegraphic  reservations  of  staterooms  or  berths. 

COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  421  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAPAN   AND   CHINA 


Occidental   and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG 

Steamers  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Sts.,  at  i  P.  M.  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONGKONG,  calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai, 
and  connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on 
board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Four  First-Class  Steamers-Superior  Table. 

In  winter  the  O.  &  O.  Line  steamers  take  the  southern  track,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  cold  winds  and  rough  weather  of  the  northern  route. 


Gaelic  (via  Honolulu).. ..Wednesday,  July  7,  1897 

Doric  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  July  27,  1897 

Belgic Saturday,  August  14,  1897 


Coptic  (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Sept.  9,  1897 

Gaelic  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  1897 

Doric Tuesday,  October  13,  1897 


Principal  Agencies  in  the  United  States:  Baltimore,  207  East  German  Street;  Boston, 
292  Washington  and  9  State  Streets;  Chicago,  191  and  238  So.  Clark  Street;  Cincinnati,  Carew 
(Union  Pacific  Co.)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildings  (So  Pacific  Co.);  New  York  City.  287 
and  349  Broadway  ;  Philadelphia,  40  So.  Third  and  20  So  Broad  Streets  ;  St.  Louis,  213  and  220 
No  Fourth  Street.  Also  at  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Heury  Gaze  &  Sous,  and 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents. 

Head  Office:  421  Markat  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  and  Yaqnina  Bay  Steamship  Co, 

REGULAR  STEAriERS  TO  YAQUINA  BAY 

Carrying  Freight  and  Passengers,  via  Eureka,  Port  Orford  and  Coos  Bay, 

Connecting  with  Oregon  Central  and  Eastern  R.  R.  at  Yaquina  (or 

ALBANY,  CORYALLIS,  AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

NIEYER  &  A.KMANN,  Oeneral  Agents 
Telephone  Main  &2&1  Hi  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Elastic  Ribbed 

UNION 
SUITS 

are    complete    un- 
der-garments  cov- 
ering    the     entire 
body  like  an  addi- 
tional skin.      Per- 
fectly   elastic,     fit- 
ting like  a   glove, 
but  softly  and  with- 
out pressure.     No 
buttons  down  the 
front.       Made    for 
Men,  Women,  and 
Young  People. 
Most   convenient  to 
put    on    or   off,   bein  g 
entered     at    top     and 
drawn  on  like  trousers. 
With  no  other  kind  of 
underwear  can  ladies 
obtain  such  perfect  fit 
for    dresses    or    wear 
comfortably    so  small 
a    corset.        Send    for 
illustrated  booklet. 

Oneita  Knitting  Mills 

Office  No.  1  Greene  Street,  New  York 


Madame   Ruppert's 

WORLD  RENOWNED 

.Face  Bleach. 


ALMOST  FREE ! 


OFFER  No.  1. 

To  every  purchaser  of  a  $2.00  bottle  of  her  world  re- 
nowned Face  Bleach,  she  will  give  a  bar  of  her  Almond 
Oil  Soap  Free.  This  offer  applies  to  country  orders  as 
well  as  to  visitors  at  my  parlors. 

OFFER  No.  2. 

To  all  who  wish  to  try  the  world  renowned  Face  Bleach 
she  offers  to  sell,  during  thi»  month,  a  trial  bottle  for  25 
cents.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper  to  any  distance,  all  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  acknowledged  the 
best  known  remedy  for 

Freckles,  Blackheads,  Pimples, 
.  .  .     Oily    Skin,   Etc.     .  .  . 

It  is  not  an  "enamel"  which  merely  covers  up  the  defect 
but  is  a  True  Skin  Tonic,  its  action  being  to  throw  off 
all  impurities  from  the  surface.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper, 
securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  my  book 
"How  to  be  Beautiful."  Free  on  request  for  same. 

Mme.  A.  RUPPERT, 

Itnomi  IS  <t  1C,  13 1  Post  St  ,  Ban  Franeitt o 


ft.  B.  Smitl)  Furniture  Co.  jgn  "Common  Sense" 


J28-J32    ELLIS    STREET 

Agents  for  San  Francisco 


.  TRUNK. 

OPENS  BACKED  TO  WALL. 

HAS  SIX  SOLID  CORNERS 


A  full  line  of  Traveling  Bags  always  on  Hand.     Special  Attention  given  to  SCHOOL    BAGS. 


HOW  TO 


/IS 

* 

* 
* 
* 


* 
* 


•••-• 

*« 


MV  pay 

:<  ,tli   "/-'fri- 


tfif  fxpress  or  frrifflil  if  rush  is  sent 
-.  ,SVW  (Kith-mil  int  postal  card  for 
,  fti-flff  Xhrrt  find  /'(irliciilars. 


A  BICYCLE 

Any  one  may  own  a  good  High  -  Grade 
Bicycle  without  any  outlay  of  money,  by  selling 
at  home,  among  your  friends,  Baker's 

Teas,  Spices 

Baking  Powder  I 


* 


always  of  highest  quality  and  absolutely  fresh.  W 

.lust  Koamontl  your  friends  and  sell  a  mixed  order  J 

amounting  in  total  to  7f»  Hie.  for  a  BOVH'   Bicycle;   nil  !J 

His.  for  ii  <ilrln'   ISIi-yvlc:  »»)  His.  for  a  l.:i.li.  -'  or  W 

<.entleineirs  Hlgh-Grade  Bicyrle;  .MI  His.  i..i  ..  \\/ 

I>eeorated  Dinner  set;  '&  His.  for  Solid  Silver  \V:iteli  i&j 

mill  Chain;  Ui  Hat.  for  ;i  (iold  Wateh  »ml  Cliain.  stein  ^ 

wind  and  pendant  set,  Wakham  or  KlKiii  w<irks,  fully  ^ 

warranted ;  10  Ibi.  for  a  Solid  Oold  Ring ;  u.  His.  for  «  y 

pair  of  Lace  Curtains ;  22  Ibs.  for  a  Typewriter  ;  ai  His.  w 

for  a  Fairy  Tricycle;   90  Hw.  for  n  Sewinn  Machine;  W 

2T>  IbH.  for  an  Autuharp;  10  Ibs.  for  a  Crescent  Caiiier;i.  ^ 

W.  G.  BAKER  (Dept.39 ),  Springfield,  Mass.  * 

M 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Rush. 

IT  is  confidently  predicted  that  20,000  to  50,000 
strangers  will  visit  San  Francisco  in  July,  and  good 
accommodations  will  probably  be  pretty  well  exhausted 
early  in  the  month.  People  who  wish  to  secure  rooms 
in  advance  with  home  comforts  and  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  central  location,  easy  of  access  by  direct 
street  car  lines  from  all  depots,  should  do  so  now  by 
wire  or  mail.  Address  Mrs.  Kate  S.  Hart,  manager, 
Hotel  Ramona.,310  Ellis  street,  between  Powell  and 
Mason,  adjoining  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Full  many  a  man  who  has  perception  keen, 
Has  sent  his  year's  subscription  right  a'ong. 

Full  many  more  have  somewhat  tardy  been, 
But  now  should  hurry  up  and  join  the  throng. 
— National  Adv. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  filled  with  choice  matter  and  finely 
illustrated.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  articles 
descriptive  of  Western  life  and  scenes  much  to 
interest  and  entertain. —  The  Morning  Star, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Sub  Editor:  "  That  new  reporter  is  the  worst 
speller  I  ever  met." 

Editor:  "  Then  set  him  writing  dialect 
stories." —  \ational  Adv. 


o 

ALL  who  have  tried  VAPOR  COUNTER  IRRI- 
TANT have  found  that  it  gives  direct  relief  to 
neuralgia  and  headache.  The  pleasant  feature 
of  this  cure  is  that  it  is  painless  and  immediate. 


WHAT  TACT  IS. 

Remember  that  tact  is  the  delicate  knack  of 
never  trampling  on  people's  toes.  It  is  the 
power  of  respecting  each  customer's  pride  with- 
out abating  a  jot  of  your  own  dignity.  The 
merchant  who  can  command  that  subtle  power 
in  himself  and  in  his  salesmen,  if  he  be  straight 
and  sensible  in  other  respects,  is  already  within 
reach  of  prosperity  and  ultimate  wealth. — Chi- 
cago Dry  Goods  Reporter. 


The  OVERLAND  is  the  representative  literary 
magazine  of  the  West  and  should  receive  the 
liberal  support  of  its  people.  —  S.  F.  Town 
Talk. 


!,  MENNEN'8  BORATED  TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  for 
I  he  use  of  infants  and 
adults 


.. 


MENNEN'S' 


Is  the  original. 

Others  are  imitations    and    liable  to  do  harm. 
Positive  reliet  for  all  affee'ionsof  the  skin.    De- 
lightful afterthaviDg.    Take  no  substitute.    Sold 
by  druggists  or  mailed  foi  25  cents.       C  D  E?  C 
Name  this  paper.  Samples  l»  C  C 

GERHARD   MENNEN  CO.,  Newark, N.  J. 


JUDSON'S 


EXCURSION,  weekly  to 

Chicago  and  Boston,  has 
^^^^"•"^—^^^••^^^^^—  complete  accommoda- 
tions and  always  lowest  rate  of  ticket.  Through  service, 
through  tickets  and  through  managers  to  Boston.  No 
objectionable  features.  Apply  to  G.  W.  ARBUCKLE, 
Agent,  19  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  any  Southern  Pacific 
Co's  depot. 


nplNM  OR  MORPHINE  HABIT 

I W  III  PAISTLESSL?  4  PBHiBBTTlT  WEE: 
OR.    S.     B.    COL_l_IIMS' 

PAINLESS  OPIUM  ANTIDOTE 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE  REMEDY. 
Discovered  in  1868.  "THERIAKI"  Book  Free. 

Office  3IZ,  78  Monroe  Street,       nuirtpn    ill 
p.  o.  .DRAWER  j53.  UnlUAuU)  ILL. 


Pacific  Towel  Co. 


Telephone  No.  1780 


No.  9  Lick  Place 

San  Francisco, 
Cat. 

GEO.  E.  MOORE,  PROP. 


DEAFNESS 

Deaf.    INVISIBLE  in  the  Ear. 


TheAURAPHONE 

New  Invention,  will 
restore  the  Hearing 
of  anyone  not  BORN 

No  DISCOMFORT. 

Send  for  Pamphlet.    HEAD  NOISES     PI  I  DC  H 
F.  F.FINLAY.  913  Post  Si..  San  Francisco.    UUntU 


fBl<\ir's  Pills 

1          Great  English  Remedy  for 

J  GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 

SAFE,  SURE,  EFFECTIVE. 
1  Druggists,  or  224  William  St..  New  York. 


"When  you  write,  please  mentiou  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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ONE  of  the  oldest  established  file  works  is 
that  of  G  &  H.  Barnett  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. Their  product,  known  the  world  over 
as  the  "  BLACK  DIAMOND  FILE,"  has  been 
awarded  twelve  medals  at  various  expositions, 
besides  a  special  award  at  Atlanta  in  1895.  We 
heartily  recommend  these  goods,  which  are 
handled  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Messrs.  Baker 
&  Hamilton. 

THE  BARGAIN  SEX. 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below," 
This  fact  's  won  him  renown  ; 

While  woman  wants  a  lot  of  things 
And  wants  them  all  marked  down. 

— Chicago  Record. 

AMONG  the  younger  mercantile  houses  of 
this  city,  the  ROBERT  MALCOM  COMPANY  is 
fast  coming  to  the  front  in  its  particular  line. 
A  full  line  of  rubber  specialties  —  Rubber- 
Tipped  Arrow  Guns,  Peoria  Tires,  etc.,  are 
always  found  on  the  shelves,  as  well  as  all 
classes  of  bicycle  sundries,  from  a  wire  spoke  to 
a  complete  machine  of  the  latest  style  and 
highest  grade. 


The  International  Journal  of Surgery  says: — 

"  Experience  has  shown  that  a  properly  pre- 
pared cocoa  product  constitutes  an  ideal  bever- 
age for  invalids  and  convalescents,  acting  as  a 
mild  nerve  stimulant  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plying a  considerable  amountof  available  nutri- 
tive material. 

"Such  a  product  is  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s 
Cocoa,  which  differs  from  all  preparations  of  its 
kind  in  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  great 
care  is  taken  to  retain,  in  a  pure  and  unaltered 
form,  those  active  principles  and  nutritive  ele- 
ments of  cocoa  seed  which  render  it  both  a  lux- 
ury and  a  food. 

"  This  preparation  is  esteemed  an  agreeable, 
comforting,  and  nourishing  beverage  in  chronic 
disorders,  during  convalesence  from  exhausting 
diseases,  for  feeble  children,  and  during  the 
after,  treatment  of  severe  surgical  operations." 

DEACON  BLODGETT  (meeting  Farmer  Jones 
in  market  with  a  load  of  produce).  "  Well, 
John,  prices  looking  up  some  this  week,  eh  ?" 

FARMER  JONES  (dryly).  "  Lookin'  up?  I 
guess  they  be  !  Cain't  help  it  very  well,  seein' 
they're  flat  on  their  back." — Harper's  Ilazar. 


Y«ar  ! 


Bibelot  of 

Reminiscences  of  the 
Crumbling  Past  : 

THE  MILLIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A  compilation  of  the  art  and  literature  of  the  Missions  by   RouNSEVBLLB 


WILDMAN  from  the  writings  of: 
Bret  Harte 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell 
Charles  Howard  Shinn 
Frances  Fuller  Victor 
C.  J.  S.  Greer 
Estelle  Thomson 
Ella  M.  Sexton 

Sixty-four  pages.     (Printed  in  two  colors.) 
Send  25  cents  in  stamps. 


Joaquin  Miller 
Rounsevelle  Wildman 
J.  P.  Widney 
Mary  L.  White 
Charles  S.  Greene 
Ninetta  Eames 
J.  Torrey  Connor 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  PUBLISHING  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
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iiTTHERE'S  a  Blue  and  a  Better 
1    Blue,"  says  the  Cant  Proverb, 
There  are  Bindings  and 
Better  Bindings,  but... 

Only    ONE    BEST!      GE™fNE 


A  SIMPLE 
CALCULATION 

There  are  365  days  in  the  year.  Ten 
|  times  a  day  at  least  you  have  to  raise  or  lower 
J  some  one  of  the  window  shades  in  your  house. 
I  That  means  just  3,650  worries  during  the  year  w 
'  unless  your  shades  are  mounted  on  self  acting    \ 

Hartshorn 
Shade  Rollers 


The  "Improved"  Hartshorn  Rollers  have  hold- 
ers that  clamp  the  shade— no  tacks  required. 

\A/nor»         ( Stewart  Hartshorn's )  TIN 

>}?.,  i-,;...     <autoitr»ph    on    both  V  „ _ 
ROLLERS,   j  kincls-if  (tenuine.     i  ROLLERS. 


BECAUSE 

It  LOOKS  so  ELEGANT. 

It  LIES  so  SMOOTH. 
It  DOES  NOT  FRAY. 

It  is  a  PERFECT  BINDING. 

LOOK    ON    THE     BACK     for  the  letters     S.H.&M. 

It's  the  only  way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 
If  your  dealer   will   not  supply  you  we  will. 

Sawplfs  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 
S.  H.  &  Al.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


If  you  are  sick  and  can  get  no  relief  try 

Mercy  Medicinal  Water 

A  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER  from  Mercy    Hot   Springs,   Fresno    Co.,    Cal. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  is  a  POSITIVE   CURE  for 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Stomach  Disorders,  Catarrh  of  the 
Stomach,  Rheumatism  and  FEHALE  COMPLAINTS. 

GIVE   IT   A    TRIAL    AND    BE   CONVINCED.  It  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment  kuown. 

If  you  cannot  call,  write  or  telephone  us  and  our  Agent  will  call  on  you. 


MERCY  MEDICINAL  WATER  CO. 

Office,  613  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  JAS.  S.  FRENCH.  Agent  Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Id.  RED  1111 


For  the  Best  Value  in  HA  TS  or  CAPS,  go  to 


C.  HERRMANN  &  OO.5&™. 


,328. 
Kearny  St. 

NEAR  PINE 
(ENTIRE  BUILDING.) 


THE   ONLY 

Manufacturing  Retailers 

on  the  Coast. 

Send  for 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
Mailed  Free. 
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CROWN  PIANOS 


SELL 

AND 

SATISFY. 


Viz:    Your    Address   on    a   Postal,    will   obtain  full 
Information    about   them. 


A  CENT  SENT  BENT 

Bymeansof  the  wonderful  Orchestral  Attachment  and  Practice  Clavier  in  the  "CROWN" 
Piano,  you  can  imitate  perfectly  sixteen  different  instruments,  either  independently,  or  as 
an  accompaniment  that  blends  harmoniously  with  the  clear  tone  of  the  piano  itself,  produc- 
ing- the  most  beautiful  effects— effects  that  are  not  possible  on  any  other  piano  I 

No  other  piano  gives  so  much  additional  value  without  additional  cost.  The  "CROWN" 
Pianos  are  always  one  quality— the  very  highest.  No  seconds  in.  "CROWN"  Pianos. 

The  annoyance  of  noise  to  others  while  you  are  practicing1  is  eliminated  by  the  "CROWN" 
Practice  Clavier.  It  is  most  interesting-  and  fascinating  to  read  of  these  great  improvements 
to  the  piano,  and  to  learn  of  the  marvelous  imitative  powers  of  the  Orchestral  Attachment. 

For  Purity  and  Sweetness  of  Tone,  Elasticity  ol  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Finish,  the  "Crown"  Piano  has 
no  superior.  Each  Piano  Warranted  Ten  Years. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  Music,  FREE. 
"Crown"  Church  and  Parlor  Organs  are  also  made  by  Bent.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

QEO.  P.  BENT,  Manufacturer,  Bent  Block,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write,  olease  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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MRS.   T.    LYNCH 

Diamond  *  Importer  *  and  .  Manufacturer 

I  and  J  UNION  SQUARE  cornr6P£VlE?KN  Y- 

ESTABLISHED    1844 

We    import  Diamonds  in  the  rough  and  save  twenty-five  per  cent.  duty. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  filled  with  bargains,  mailed  free. 

GOODS     SENT    FOR     INSPECTION 


Solid  Silver  Belt $1  50 

Solid  Silver  Gildjd 2  00 

Cut  is  one-third  size 


Sterling  Silver 

$5  00 

Enameled,  any  color 

$7  00 

14  Karat  Gold 
$10  00 


£ra 


We  warrant  these 
watches  correct  time 
keepers  and  repair 
them  free  of  charge 
for  five  years. 


w? 

St 


. 


"V 


Cluster   of  Fine  White 
Diamonds  $15.00 


It  Karat  Gold  Links, 
Finely  Chased,  $2.00 
With  Diamond  3.50 


Scarf  Pin   Solid  Silver 
Silver,75c   Cuticle,  50c 

Gold  $1.50   File 40c 

Button 
Hook....50c 


AH  Diamonds $15.00 

Diamonds,  Opal 
Centre 12.00 

Diamonds,  Tur- 
quoise Centre..  10.00 


Writing  Set  '4  Karat  Gold  Locket, 

Sliver $1.25    witn   White  Diamond, 

Star,  Perfectly  White  Diamonds  $40.00  One-third  size.  $6.00 
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THE  TWO 

^odonf 

:/ss*.    GIRLS 

THE 


Familiar  Faces  These  !  As  the  "SOZODONTjGIRL,"  one  became  'widely  known  years  ago,  the 
other  recently  through  the  public  prints.  Both  are  types  of  dainty  wome.i  witVwhom  SOZODONT  is  the 
favorite  dentifrice.  Can  you  give  us  the  correct  name  of  either  lady  ?  If  so,  you  may  add  the  names 
of  ten  friends,  to  each  'of  whom  we  will  send  a  trial  bottle  of  SOZODONT  [free  of  charge.  In  any 
event,  we  will  send  you  one. 

Address  P.  0.  Bex  247,  New  York  City.  HALL  &  HUCKEL.  Proprietors,  New  York,  London. 


.  iieu  you  write,  please  luentlou  "  The  Overlaud  M»nthly." 


SAVAGE    RIFLES    FOP    SAVAGE    GAME 


"Six  different  cartridges, 
Six  of  one  kind. 
In  a  six  shot  rifle. 
Six  at  a  time  " 


Carbine 


High  Velocity 
^Smokeless  Powder 

Catalogue  on  Application 


.PACIFIC   COAST  AGENCY 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO          SACRAMENTO 


Mesa  Grande 


New  and 
Beautiful 


CAMP  RESORT 


on  Russian  River, 
near  Duncan's  Mills 


People  who  desire  to  secure   lots  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  summer  houses  can  obtain   , 
leases  of  from  5  to  20  years  at  nominal  rent  of 
$1.00  per  year. 


The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad 

is  the  picturesque  route  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Sausalito  Ferry,  and  reaches 
more  fine  camping  resorts  than  any  other 
line  from  the  metropolis. 


For   further  information    apply   at   Company's   offices 

14  Sansome  St.,  cor.  Market 


J.  B.  STETSON, 

General  Manager 


F.  B.  LATHAM. 
Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SAVAGE  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 


Uttca,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Free  land,  water  and  wood  for  Camping  Parties 


HOW  IT  WORKS 

^MANNERLESS 
^  SAFETY 

kv  REVOLVER 


SMITH! 
WESSON 


16   STOCKBRIDOt  ST. 

SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. .U.S.A. 


liA,"  BA&TY 

\i'B.  SAFETY  CATCH: 

1-0,   HAVMC.R. 

Iro,  rfl/CGER, 

I;  G,  SAtm  LATCH  SPBINC, 


12  DIFFERENT  STYLES 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Wash-silk  waists, 

light  summer  garment! 
andoutingflannekif 

once  will  never  again 

look  so  well.  The  choke 

|  of  soap  is  important. 

Ivory  Soap  is  99££i 
I  per  cent  pure. 


The  Koynl  is  the  highest  gradi-  baking 
fiowdi-r  ktitiH-n.  Actii:tl  1'  sis  .-.Jinn-  it  jjor.s 
one-third  further  than  atiy  other  brand. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


'A  perfect  type  of  the  hig 
of  excellence  in  manufacture." 


I 

Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Absolutely  Pure. 
Delicious. 
|  Nutritious. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP , 

Be  sure  that  you  get  the 
genuine  article,  made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

By  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


AI     »  '  »   YORK. 


3 
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W 

W 


"MORE  WORK 

turned  out ! " 

That 

suits  the  boss! 
-LESS  LABOR!" 

That 
suits  me! 

Indeed 


We're  Doth  suited 
with  the  NEW  MODEL 
REMINGTON. 


327 Broadway .  rtevJ  /ork.u 


211  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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CAM 


CIAI 


THE 


Travelers 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


To  KEEP  GOOD  HEALTH  U»E 


* 

x 

OF    HARTFORD,  CONN. 

|    Original  Accident  Company  of  America.    | 


Largest  in   the  World. 


LIFE  AND 
ENDOWMENT  POLICIES 


Best   in    thu    Market,    WorM-wide.    and 
Non-forfeitable. 


ACCIDENT  POLICIES, 

Covering  A,.  i  ravel.  Sport,  or  Busi- 

ness, at  Home  or  Abroad, 

ACCIDENT  TICKETS, 

25  cents  per  day,  $4.50  for  30  days.    Just  the  thing 
for  travelers,  hut  nut  limited  to  ac<  i 
of  travel. 


ASSETS, 
$20,896,684.63 

SURPLUS, 
$2,976,424.36 

PAID  POLICY=HOLDERS, 
$31,742,954.31 


BlSl^FECTAN 


AN  ODORLESS 
NON-POISONOUS 


Costs  5  cts.  a  Gallon 
Diluted  ready  lor  Use 


Disinfectant 


Kills  all  Germs  and  Foul  Odors 
Promotes  Health  and  prevents 
Germ  Diseases 


SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS 


Goodyear's  Hose 


RUBBER  AND  COTTON 


JAMES  G.  BATTERSON, 

President. 
f   GEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 
W.  W.  HASKELL, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Z    Rooms  21-24  Hills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

K.  II.  I'KASK.  \ 

Portland  San  Francisco 
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Rubifoam —  the    perfect    liquid   dentifrice  —  deliciously   flavored  — 
imparts    to    the    breath    a    pleasing    fragrance.     It    cleanses    and 
beautifies  the  teeth  —  stops  decay  —  making   its    use    a    pleasure 
laden   with   most    gratifying    results.     Rubifoam    is    the    popular 
American  dentifrice  —  within  the  economy  of  every  one.   •£     «2*     «?* 

So/d  by  druggists  everywhere.     25  cents  per  bottle.     Ladies'  Perfumed  Calendar  and  Beautiful 

Booklet  FREE. 
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Building  and  loan 
Association 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1889 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid  in  Capital 
Monthly  Income,  over 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


$4,500,000.00 

500,000.00 

30,000  00 


«[   Jiusirjess  fir  !l)e  firsi  itjree  ITlorjIrjs  ef 

Loans  for  the  three  months 84 

Amount  Loaned $91,700.00 

Shares  Coupon  Certificates  of  Deposit  (6  and  7%  guaranteed) 631 

Installment  Shares  issued 7945 


HOME   OFFICE 

222  SANSOME  STREET 


WM.  CORBIN 

Sec'y  and  Gen'l  Manager 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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have  confidence  in  things  which 
have  stood  a  real  test  of  years? 
Then  you  must  have  faith  in 


With  our  grandparents  it  was  the 
favorite  family  dentifrice.  To-day  it 
is  no  less  a  favorite.  Back  of  this 
there  must  be  reasons.  What  they 
are  you  can  best  determine  by  a  trial 
of  this  famous  dentifrice. 

A  sample  for  three  cents  (postage)  if  you  mention 
this  publication.  Address  the  Proprietors  of  SOZODONT, 
Messrs.  HALL  &  RUCKEL,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Bas-Relief  Photographs  are  entirely  new 
and  our  latest  acquisition.  This  last  improvement 
marks  the  highest  achievement  in  photography,  and 
reaches  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  that  aston- 
ishes even  connoisseurs.  Patented  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 


Our  New  Specialties 


In     , 

Colors/ 


IRIDIUM  PHOTOGRAPHS  ( 
PLATINUM  PHOTOGRAPHS 
CARBON  PHOTOGRAPHS 
BAS=RELIEF  PHOTOGRAPHS 
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LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


...THE, 


Pacific  Mutual 


Only  California  Company 


Paid  Policy- holders,  $8,500,000.00 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER 

General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 

F.  W.  VOOGT 

Pacific  Coast  General  Agent,  Accident  Department 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 

N  .E.  Corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets.  San  Francisco 
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THE  BULLETIN 

IT  IS  THE   BEST 
READ  IT  SUBSCRIBE   FOR  IT 


DAILY  12  PAGES  SATURDAY  24  PAGES 


CONTAINING 

The  news  of  the  day  condensed,  choice 
literature,  prose  and  poetry,  useful  in- 
formation, etc. 

Elegant  illustrations,  interestingstories, 
gems  of  wit  and  humor,  household  re- 
ceipts, etc. 

Religious  news,  fraternal  society  items, 
dramatic  sud  musical  notes,  the  markets, 
etc. 

Agricultural  news,  farm,  garden  «nd 
home,  fashion  department  for  the  ladies, 
etc. 

Good  reading  for  young  folks,  spark- 
ling correspondence  from  home  and 
abroad,  patents  and  inventions. 


Address 


THE  BULLETIN 

6«  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


SO  CENTS  A    MONTH 

By  Mail  or  Carrier— Sample  copies  on 
Application 

The  Weekly  Bulletin,  $1.50  i  Year 


WHy? 


Because  It  Is  a 

Healthful 

Refreshing 

Palatable  and 

Invigorating 

Beverage 

Because  It 
MAKES 
THE  BEST 
LEMONADE 
ON  EARTH 

Because  it  Is 
Unexcelled  as  a 
Table  Water 


Because  It  aids  Digestion  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  and  Rheumatism 


IT  APPEALS  TO  YOU 
AND    I  want  to  be  taken  into  your  Homes 

SAYS     '   want  '"  bc  taken  in  your  Claret 
TO    I  want  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning 
FAMILIES    '  want  '"  be  '•'k'  "  "'  a  ''Cmouade 

Delivered  in  Boxes  containing  Two  Dozen  Bottles,  from 
Office, 

147  New  Montgomery  St  ,  S.  F 
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ADVANCE    NOTES 


AKING  advantage  of  Mr.   Rounsevelle  Wildman's 

appointment  as  Consul  to  Hong  Kong,  the  OVERLAND 
is  pleased  to  announce  a  series  of  PAPERS  ON  THE 
ASIATIC  COAST,  commercial,  social,  and  de- 
scriptive, in  Mr.  Wildman's  interesting  and  incisive 
style. 

THE  WELL  WORN  TRAILS  series  will  give 
place  to  these  articles,  although  it  is  expected  to  carry 
on  the  descriptive  papers  on  the  picturesque  regions  of 
the  West  Coast  by  other  hands. 

THE  KLONDYKE  COUNTRY,  the  goal  of  the 
greatest  gold  rush  of  modern  times,  will  be  treated  in 
an  article  by  JOAQUIN  HILLER.  The  great  Poet 
of  the  Sierra  will  look  on  the  scenes  and  events  of  his  exciting  journey  with  eyes 
unblinded  even  by  gold  dust,  and  always  open  to  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

THE    SEPTEMBER    NUMBER 

Will  be  a  a  very  strong  one.  The  ALASKAN  ESQUIHAUX  will  be  described  and 
pictured  in  an  article  by  Doctor  Lincoln  Cothran  of  San  Jose. 

JAPANESE  RIVALRY  — A  continuation  of  this  very  important  discussion,  by  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Wakt  man-Curtis,  with  ample  illustration  of  Japanese  industrial  methods. 

VIVIPAROUS  FISHES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  — A  scientific  article,  by  Professor 
Eigenmann,  Of  Indiana  University,  on  some  remarkable  tribes  of  our  waters.  Illustrated 
from  careful  drawings  by  the  author. 

A  PIONEER  WOMAN'S  EXPERIENCES  will  tell  of  the  exciting  early  days  in 
San  Francisco  and  be  a  real  addition  to  Coast  History;  for  Maria  Knight,  the  writer,  was 
the  only  eye-witness  to  the  murder  of  United  States  Marshal  Richardson  by  Charles  Cora 
and  her  testimony,  given  at  "  Fort  Gunnybags  "  to  the  Vigilance  Committee,  caused  Cora's 
execution.  There  is  a  vivid  story  of  a  remarkable  interview  with  the  notorious  Belle 
Cora,  and  a  plot  to  silence  Mrs.  Knight. 

OLD  TIME  STAGE  DRIVERS.  Major  Ben  C.  Truman  tells  interesting  stories 
of  the  ''  old  stagers." 

STRONG    STORIES 

The  Banker  of  Nations,    by  Alexander  M.    Reynolds,    a  Sequel  to  the 

"  Mind  Motor." 

The  Annals  of  the  Upper  Valley— The  Rival  Undertakers,  by  Agnes  Crary. 
Saul  Stephen's  Daughter,  by  Sara  Dean e,  a  Southern  Californian  love  story. 
The  Wager,  a  Seattle  Story,  by  Sarah  Ritchie  Heath. 
Poems,    Essays,  Sketches,   Etc.,  and  Reviews. 

ALL  FOR  TEN  CENTS, 
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©wn  Live  Stock] 

Battle,  Horses,  Poultry,  Hogs. 


HON.  GEO.  GEDDES,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  a  farmer  of  wide  ex- 
perience, says: 

"I  find  if  I  take  ten  bushels  of 
meal  and  wet  it  in  cold  water  and 
feed  25  hogs  with  it,  they  eat  it 
well;  but  if  I  take  the  same  quan- 
tity and  cook  it,  it  doubles  the 
bulk,  and  will  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  hogs  twice  as  Ion*  to  eat  it 
up:  and  I  think  they  fatten  twice 
as  last  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
liy  rooking  >on  double  the 
bulk  :md  tbc  value  of  the 
meal.*' 


Jlit.  ELLIOTT  W.  STEWART,  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  cattle 
feeding,  says: 

"When  corn-meal  is  well-cooked, 
it  is  something  more  than  doubled 
—the  bursting  of  the  grains  causes 
it  to  swell  and  occupy  twice  its 
former  space— and  some  feeders 
have  considered  it  as  valuable, 
bulk  for  bulk,  as  before  cooking; 
or,  in  other  words. thai  its  value  is 
doubled  by  rooKiny." 


F.  D.  COBURN,  In  his  book  on 
"  Swine  Husbandry,"  says : 
**  There  eau  Hen  reel  j  lie  ;i 
doubt  thiil  eookiuur  liartl. 
dry  corn  renders  It  more 
r;is.v  or  digestion,  enabling  the 
animal  to  extract  the  maximum  of 
nutritive  material  it  contains,  and 
that  ordinarily  fed  in  this  form  and 
of  the  properconsistency  it  affords 
a  larger  percentage  of  flesh  and  fat 
than  if  fed  in  the  raw  state." 


Only  36  inches  high.    Weight,  only  150  Ibs. 


HAHRIS,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Pig," 

makes  a  similar  statement.    He 

says: 

•'Wo  think  there  enn  be  no 
question  that  son  king  and 
eookiiitc  l*ood  render-tit  more 
oa*lly  digestible,  and  it  so, 
(In-  advantage  of  the  pra<-- 
tire,  where  liher:il  feeding  is 
adopt od.e:i  11  not  In-  doubted." 

Many  stock  raisers  probably 
know  thai  horses  troubled  with 
hi'iives  are  much  improved  by 
cooked  food.  In  some  cases  the 
animals  have  been  entirely  cured 
by  eating  it. 


I  ONE  DOLLAR 

FEED  COOKER  and  WATER  HEATER 


Sent  To = Day 

will  give  you  the  immediate 
use  of  a  GRANITE  STATE 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented 
in  the  illustration  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Hundreds  sold.  No 


complaints. 

AGENTS 


WANTED. 


The  lightest,  most  convenient  and  most 

ECONOMICAL  BOILER 

for  Poultrymen,  Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  a  sheet  metal  that  will  not 
rust  or  corrode,  nor  require  painting.  It  is  furnished  with  lour  iron  drop 
handles  for  convenience  in  lifting  from  furnace,  and  a  tight-fitting  gal- 
vanized steel  cover. 

The  Furnace— door,  frame,  smoke-pipe  plate,  hearth,  legs,  and  prates 
are  made  from  l»est  quality  cast  iron.  Sides  and  linings  areof  f-ht'd  sirrl 
plates.  The  steel  lining!  are  set  so  as  to  prevent  the  direct  hcut  of  the 
fire  from  uarping  or  burning  the  hody  of  furnace.  Less  wood  is  nccdul 
to  produce  the  required  amount  oJ  heat  under  this  hoilrr  than  would  he 
necessary  if  the  sides  were  of  a  single  thickness  of  cast  or  sheet  Iron. 
There  is  no  rea,son  why  the  furnace  should  not  last  a  lifetime.  The  lin- 
ings  arc  bolted  in,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  replaced  hy  new  at  a 
slight  r<i.->t. 

II/\\l/    T/\    /\nT\["D    Send  $1  today,  stating  whether 

llVy       III    I  IK  I II"  K    v"u  wish  a  25  gallon  or  SO  gallon 

lvr     vr«m«^«_«»    boiler,  and   we  will  forward  hy 

freight  a  GRANITE  STATE  COUKEK.  warranted  to  he  manufactured  from  the  host  of  steel  and  iron.    You  can  pay 

the  rest,  =12  if 'J.Vgallon,  and  $1H  if  50-gallon  is  ordered,  at  the  rate  of  only  $2  per  month.    This  very  low  price  is 

made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  our  goods  into  your  township.    You  can  thus  get  the  liKST  COOKKK 

EVER  MADE  for  less  than  7  cents  a  day!    Ask  any  hank  aliout  us,  or  write  to  the  publisher  of  this  magazine. 

Circulars  Free.    Write  for  cash  prices. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  No-511TEMNPELwCv°oRKTc,Tv 


Kivt:iii>ALK-ON-Ut;i>soN,  N.  Y. 
Qraniit'  >Y<VcV  Ertiponitor  <'<>. 

I'I.M;  sius:  The  "Granite  State 
1'Ycd  Cooker  and  Winer  Heater" 
whirl]  I  purchased  ot  yon  some 
months  n no  wives  perfect  sjiti.sf'ac- 
MOM  [  mi  surprised  at  the  large 
amonnt  of  heat  which  can  be  secured 
with  very  little  wood.  Every  Block- 
raiser  should  have  one- simply  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  ot  know- 
ing that  yon  have  the  beat.  In  my 
npininn,  it  is  the  very  best  on  the 
market.  Yon  are  too  modest  In  yuur 
claims  for  it.  Truly  yours. 

HENRY  DECKER. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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OUR 
BICYCLES 

'  your  friends 


.lust  no 
utiil  sell  K 

Baker's  Teas,  Spices  or 
Baking  Powder 

and  Kuril  a  iiirls'  lihrycle;  or 
sell  7.r,  Ibs.  for  a  Hoys'  j;i<-y«-lH  ; 
•JiN)  His.  fnrii  Ladies'  or  (ients' 
HiKlMJrade  Hicycle:  B>  Ibs. 
for  a  (inld  Watch  anil  Chain: 
•j:,  ll.s.  for  a  Solid  Silver  Watch 
and  Chain ;  25  Ibs.  for  an 
Autoliarp;  10  Ibs.  for  a  Cres- 
«'fnt  Camera;  35  Ibs.  for  a 
Gramophone. 

HV  pay  the  express  or  freight 
an  rush  nrilers.     fiend  address 

fur  partirnliir.i. 

W.  Q.  BAKER, 

(Dept.   .  .;       Springfield,  Mass. 


SCHOLARS 


Read  the  prize  announcement 
in  the  Publisher's  Column. 


Queen  Lily  Soap 


Illl    FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Washes  without  rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the 
clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap 

PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Manufactured  by  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

Office,  307  Sacramento  St. 

Factory,    17th    and    Rhode    Island    Sis. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Beware  of  Imitations 


HEADQUARTERS 

'ELEGRAPHIC  CODES 


BOOKS.  BOOKS.  BOOKS. 


All  the  Standard  Codes  and 
Ciphers  Kept  in  Stock 


JOHN  PARTRIDGE 


Our  entire  stock  of  Books,  comprising 
all  branches  of  literature,  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants. 

15  Fourth  St. 

San  Francisco 


King's  Old  Book  Store 


IMPORTING    AND 

MANUFACTURING 


Stationer 


PRINTER,  LITHOGRAPHER  AND  BOOKBINDER 

306  California  Street,    Between    Battjry  and    Saniome 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Send  your  Magazines  to  me 

to  have  them  Bound  Telephone  Main  614 


Rare  Books !     Curious  Books ! 

BOOKS  OLD.      BOOKS  NEW. 

A   choice    assortment    of    Valuable  Hooks   for 

libraries  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

Call  and  make  your  selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE,  542  California  Street 


OLD  BOOK  STORE 

Books,    Magazines    and    Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Special  attention  given  to  Literature  published 
on  and  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

206  POWELL  ST.,  S.  F. 

A.    A.    DALY  H.    I,.    CURRAN 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR 

Book  &  Pamphlet  Bindery 

60S  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work   Promptly   Done  at  Low  Prices. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Overland    Monthly. 


COMMERCIAL  BLUE  BOOK 


REVISED  THROUGH  its  representatives  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  been  enabled  to  secure  much 

VlflMTHI  V     comprehensive  and  valuable  information  regarding  Business  Houses  and  Individuals,  and  in 
presenting  this  in  a  classified  form  to  its  readers,  it  hopes  to  save  them  much  inconvenience. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  names  of  people  of   reliable  reputation,  and  we  believe  our  many 
readers  will  find  this  new  feature  of  the  OVERLAND  of  great  value. 

Abbreviation  :     T  stands  for  TELEPHONK. 


Bakery  and  Confectionery. 

Arcade  Bakery,  3110  i6th 

Economy  Bakery,  917  Mission 

Home  Bakery,  loo  Oak 

Panhandle  Bakery,  1598  Fulton;  T  Steiner  1471 

Vienna  Branch  Bakery.  523  Haight;  T  Pi:;e3352 

Westerfeld's  Bakery,  1035  Market;   T  South  713 

Barbers. 

Florence  Tonsorial  Parlor,  2124  Fillmore 

Bicycles. 

C.  E.  Baker,  930  Oak;  T  Steiner  1643 
W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  White  81 
II.  A.  Lozier  &  Co.,  304  McAllister 
Peerless  Cyclery,  2934  Fulton 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co..  210  McAllister 
Sterling  Bicycles,  A.  C.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  404  Battery;  T  Main  1322 

Bicycle  Sundries. 

Robt.  Malcom  Co.,  735  Market 
H.  S.  Kohn,  Agt.  Furlong  Single  Tube  Tires, 
305  Market 

Butchers. 

The  Model  Market,  326  Devisadero;  T  west  756 

Carpenters  and  Contractors. 

Haight  St. Hardware  Store,  503  Haight;  T  Steiner 
2911 

Carpets   uul  Upholstery. 

Gullixson  Bros.,  955  Market;  T  Jessie  II 
Lutch  Bros.,  1052  McAllister;  T  west  856 
The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 

Cigars  and  Tobacco. 

G.  R.  Gleason,  410  Devisadero. 

Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Baldwin  Jewelry  Co.,  948  Market;  T  green  204 

Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream. 

Gruenhagen's,  20  Kearny;   T  Main  1065 
John  Wichman,  3037  i6th 

Crockery  and  Olassware. 

Cowen's,  813  Market;  T  Main  519 

Custom  Shirt  Maker. 

J.  C.  Rogerson,  521  Valencia;  T  white  1162 


Dry  Goods,  Etc. 

E.  E.  Hastings,  318  Devisadero;   T  Steiner  1402 

Druggists. 

Baldwin    Pharmacy,  cor.   Market  and   Powell; 

T  Bush  27 

Castro  Street  Pharmacv,  cor.  24th  and  Castro 
R.  F.  Coffin,  cor.  i6th  and  Valencia 
D.  M.  Fletcher,  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Geary;   T 

East  994 

D.  M.  Cove,  cor.  California  and  Fillmore 
A.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Polk  and  Bush;   T  2181 
J.  G.  Steele  &  Co.,  635  Market,  Palace  Hotel 
J.  S.  Warren,  McAllister  and  Fillmore 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Works. 

Golden   Gate   Dye  Works,   342    McAllister;    T 
south  549 

Electrical  Works. 

Paul  Seiler,  406  &  408  Market;  T  Main  5454 

Embroidery  Material  and  Teaching. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Murphy,  2312  Fillmore 

Express  and  Transfer  Companies. 

Mission  &  City  Transfer  Co.,  lyth  and  Valencia; 
T  Mission  162 

French  Accordeon  Plaiting  &  Cloak  Factory. 
A.  E.  Corder,  553  Valencia 

Florists. 

Serveau   Bros.,  2328  California  and  S.  W.  cor. 
Sacramento  and  Fillmore;  T  West  590 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

R.  F.  Guichard,  12  7th;  T  Jessie  252 
C.  Lagomarsiuo  &  Co.,  422  Devisadero 
Paragon  Fruit  Market,  1100  McAllister;   T  Pine 

1595 
Santa  Clara  Fruit  Co.,  788  Haight,  and  937  Oak 

Furnished  Rooms. 

New  Arlington,  1015  Market 

The  Carrollton,  1206  Market 

The  Vendome,  1104  Market 

Elcho  House,  863^  Market;  rooms  250  to  soc 

Furniture  Dealers. 

The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 
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Gents'  Furnishing  Goods. 

Beamish,  918  Market;  T  Bush  25 

Glove  Works. 

E.  Baerschmidt  &  Co.,  447  Valencia 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 

King,  Moss  &  Co.,  639  Market 
Shreve  &  Co..  Market  and  Post 

Grocers. 

E.  K.  Aldrich,  3021  i6th 

Bibo,  Newman  &  Ikenberg,  Polk  and  California; 

T  East  372 

J.  D.  Heise,  cor.  Valencia  and  i6th;  T  blue  371 
Irvine  Bros  ,  421  Stockon,  1302  Polk,  310  Fourth, 

573  Howard;  T  East  22  c  and  Main  1799 
R.  J.  Jackson,  cor.  Fulton  and  Broderick 

F.  A.  Kaiser,  942-948  Fillmore 
E.  Klein,  cor.  Fulton  and  Lyon 

Levin  Bros.  (Inc.),  1324  Market;  T  South  292 

J.  B.  Mohony,  1306  L astro 

Mrs.  M.  Ramson,  1612  Hayes 

W.  S.  Redmond,  cor.  Haight  and  Devisadero 

T.  Schomaker,  Hayes  and  Broderick;   T  1472 

H.  W.  Seebeck,  cor.  Oak  and  Scott 

Stulz  Bros.,  1931  Fillmore;   T  West  698  and  535 

Montgomery  Ave. ;   T  Main  5493 
J.  E.  Thorn,  496  Valencia  and  i6th 
H.  C.  Tonnemacher,  cor.  I7th  and  Valencia 

Guns,  Hunters'  Equipments,  Etc. 

Geo.  W.  Shreve,  739  Market 

Harness,  Wagons,  Etc. 

Leibold  Harness  Co.,  211  Larkin 

Hats  and  Caps. 

C.  Herrmann  &  Co.,  328  Market 
J.  Porcher,  1109  Market 

Hotels. 

The  Baldwin,  Market  and  Powell 

Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  junction  Market  and  Hayes 

Hotel  El  Monte,  501  Geary 

The  Mentone,  901  Powell;  T  red  2321 

Palace  Hotel,  Market  and  New  Montgomery 

Windsor  Hotel,  Market  and  Fifth;   T  South  87 

Yosemite  House,  1043  Market 

Household  Utensils. 

J.  B.  Mahony,  1308  Castro 

Ladies'  Tailoring,  Patterns  Cut  to  Order. 
W.  M.  Loudon,  317  Powell 

Liquor  Dealers. 

A.  Hewson,  2132  Fillmore 

Peters  Bros.,  514  Montgomery  and  643  Kearny 

Hugh  V.  Stein,  659  Clay 

Livery  Stables. 

T.  P.  Newell,  1802  Mission;   T  blue  171 
Locksmith  and  Electrician. 

G.  Campini,  1003  Mission;  T  Mint  1572 

Millinery. 

Maria  J.  Stacom,  531  Sutter 
The  Wonder,  1026  Market 


Music  Stores. 

Model  Music  Store,  735  Market;   T  black  311 

Opticians. 

California  Optical  Co.,  317  Kearny;  T  Main  5841 

Photographers. 

F.  W.  Burnett,  N.  W.  cor.  Valencia  and  i6th 

Plumbers. 

Duffey  Bros.,  304  Stockton;   T  Grant  68 
Trezise  Bros.,  1140  McAllister;  T  Pine  1691 

Restaurants. 

Cosmos  Restaurant,  317  Powell 
Economy  Lunch  Rooms,  917  Mission 
Peter  Vaviloff,  8  and  10  Hayes;  T  Mint  1193 
Pabst   Cafe,    N.    E    cor.  Powell   and   Ellis;    T 

Main  849 
Westerfeld's  Bakery,  1035  Market;  T  South  713 

Rheumatic  and  Blood  Remedies. 

Guptill's  Sure  Cure,  1165  Market 

Shoe  Stores  and  Repairing. 

M.  Quinn,  623  Lyon 
C.  Samuelson,  505  Lyon 
A.  Schau,  3035  1 6th 

Stationery,  Books,  Etc. 

M.  Gompertz,  527  Hayes 

A.  M.  Jakobs,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

J.  A.  Preston,  cor.  Fillmore  and  Sacramento 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Etc. 

A.  Phinney,  24  Hayes;  T  Jessie  1524 

Sulky  Building  and  Repairing. 

W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  white  81 

Tailors. 

Charles  Adams,  1384  Market 

S.  Damner,  206  O'Farrell 

J.  Edlin,  617  Market 

Empire  Suit  Co.,  123  Phelan  Bldg. 

R.  H.  Kavanagh  &  Bros.,  633  Market 

Rosenblum  &  Abraham,  1103  Market 

J.  Scheibli,  539  Clay 

J.  Smith  &  Co.,  944  Market 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  Etc. 

The  Cash  Tea  Store,  410  Devisadero 

Tin,  Sheet  Iron  Ware  Manufactures. 

H.  Van  Evary,  20078  Fillmore 

Turkish   Baths. 

Sutter  St.  Hammam,  415  Sutter 

Undertakers. 

James  Hagan,  445  Valencia;  T  Mission  II 

Wood  and  Coal. 

John  Middleton,  309  Stockton;  T  1919 
Western  Addition  Coal  Co.,  2412  California;    T 

West  10 

Jeremiah  Kenny,  1928  McAllister 
R.  F.  Lange  &  Co.,  725  Valencia;  T  Mission  87 
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New  Books 

FROM   THE 


____  Macmillan  Company 

For  the  YOUNG  FOLKS    *      JUST    READY 

CITIZEN     BIRD:      A  Story  of  Bird  Life  for  Beginners 

By  MABEL  OSQOOD  WRIGHT  Cloth,    12  mo,  $1.50  and    DR.    ELLIOTT    CODES 

Author  of  "  Birdcraft,"  "Tommy  Anne,  "etc.  Author  of  "  Birds  of  North  America,"  etc. 

Illustrated   with    Drawings  by   Louis    AGASSIZ    FUERTES 

A  charming  story  for  the  young  people  which   contains  not  only    much   information   about  the  life  of  birds 
in  general,  but  also  a  guide  to  all  the  chief  varieties  of  North  American  birds,  their  habits,  economic  value,  etc. 

THE   RURAL    SCIENCE    SERIES 

Edited  by  Professor  L    H.  BAILEY,  Cornell  University  .   .   .   NEW    VOLUMES 

The  Principles   of   Fruit  Growing  The  Fertility  of  the  Land 

A  discussion  of  the  Relationship  of  Farm  Practice 
By  L.  H.  BAILEV  to    Saving   and   Augmenting  the   Productivity  of 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  By  |    p.  ROBERTS, 

Cornell  University  Director  of  the  College  ol  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 

Cloth,    16   mo.         NEARLY  READY  Fully  Illustrated.         $1-25 

NEW    NOVELS    FOR    SUMMER    READING 

A     ROSE     OF    YESTERDAY  Mr>  Crawfonl  is  as  Andrew  Lang  says,  "the  most  versatile  and  various 

of  modern  novelists    ...  A  master  of  the  narrative  style,  he  throws  a 
By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD  subtle  charm  over  all  he  touches." 

Author  of  "Casa  Braccio."  etc.          Qloth,    Cr.    8    VO,      .........  $1.25 

"Intensely  dramatic."  THE      CHOIR      INVISIBLE  By  JAr,ES  LANE  ALLEN, 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  Clottl     Cl"     8  YO    &l    ^O  Author  of  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal." 

Mr.  Allen,   also,  so  Bli*s  Carman   writes,  is  "one  of  the  first  of  our  novelists  today,   with  a   prose   style  of 
wonderful  beauty,"  while  Mrs.  Steel's  new  book,  is  described  as  a  "piece  of  evenly  brilliant  writing." 

THE  GREY  LADY  IN  THE  TIDEWAY 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN 


By 

"Deeply  interesting,  original  and  cleverly  constructed." 

Author  of  "  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters." 
—The  Oakland  Tribune. 

Presented  with  genuine  skill  and  humor." 

—New  Orleans  Picayfine.  Cloth,    l6     111O,     $1.25 

SHORT    STORIES 
In  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls      Old    Times    in    Middle    Georgia 

TALES    OP    PUGKT    SOUND  By  the  author  of  "Dukesborough  Tales." 

By  Mr..  ELLA  HIGGINSON  By  R.  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON 

Cloth,  cr.  8  vo  ......   $i  .50  Cloth,  cr.  8  vo  ......    $'-50 

Kach  of  these  volumes  is  a  picture  of  life  in  one  section  of  the  country,  very  successful  in  preservivg  the  local 
atmonphere.  As  the  Detroit  Free  Press  says  of  the  Tales  of  Puget  Sound,"  "there  is  not  a  dull  story  in  the  book." 
To  Mr.  Johnston  we  owe  the  permanent  possession  of  a  view  of  life  which  now  belongs  to  a  vanished  past. 

RECENT   ENGLISH    FICTION 
MY    RUN    HOME  THE  PHILANDERERS 

By  the  author  of  "  Robbery  Under  Arms."  By  A.  E    W.  MASON 

Cloth,  cr.  8  vo,  $1.25  By  ROLF  BOLDREWOOI)  Author  of  "The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler." 

Cloth,  cr.  Svo,  $1.25 

THE  FALL  OF  A  STAR        THE  SECRET  OF  ST.  FLOREL 

By  Sir  WM.  MAQNAY,  Bart.  By  JOHN  BERWICK 

Cloth,  cr.  Svo,  $1  25  A  Novel  ....  Cloth,  cr.  s  vo,  $1.25 


FOR    SALE    BY  ALL    BOOKSELLERS.     Published    by 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Ave.,New  York 
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AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

Publishers  of  the  Leading:  American  School  Books 


LATEST    ISSUES 
Natural  Elementary  Geography 


By  Jacques  \V.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S  ..................  60 

Hon.  William  T  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  says: 

"  I  have  examined  with  pleasure  the  Natural  Elemen- 
tary Geography  and  am  glad  to  see  the  direction  taken 
to  combine  in  a  proper  manner  the  hum  411  side  with  the 
natural.  The  differences  of  man  as  a  natural  and  spiri- 
tual being  belong  to  the  human  side  of  geography  and 
should  have  perhaps  even  more  stress  laid  upon  them 
than  upon  the  explanation  of  natural  forms  by  geology. 
But  we  must  not  choose  one  of  them  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other.  We  must  have  both.  I  congratulate  you  that  in 
this  elementary  book  you  have  combined  the  right 
topics  in  a  proper  manner  and  on  a  plan  well  adapted  for 
the  school  grades  in  which  the  book  is  to  be  used." 

Semi-Vertical  Freehand  Writing 

New  System.     By  C.  C.  Curtiss,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  for  more  than  twenty  years  Principal 
of  the  Curtiss  Commercial  Colleges  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul. 
Numbers  i  to6,  per  dozen  .......................  .     .96 


Eclectic  School  Readings 


, 
suitable  for  business  purposes. 


Geographical  Reader:  Asia 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter.   Cloth,  colored  maps, 
numerous  illustrations  ............................  60 


proved.  The  illustrations  are  so  fresh  and  attractive 
that  the  ordinary  pupil  will  be  led  to  read  the  text  so 
that  he  may  understand  more  about  such  attractive 
pictures.—  WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools 

Edited  by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superinten- 
dent of  Public   Instruction  of    the  State   of 
Pennsylvania  .............................................  35 

"  I  think  Bible  Readings  for  Schools  is  a  book  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  school.  The  selections  are  care- 
fully made,  and  the  book,  if  used  in  our  schools  in  the 
way  suggested  by  the  editor,  '  without  doctrinal  com- 
ment/ would  be  of  great  value."  —  GEORGE  W.  PHASE, 
Bible  Normal  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Eclectic  English  Classics 

The  best  editions  of  the  works  included  at  anything 
like  the  prices  at   which  these  are  offered.    The  series 
now  includes  35  volumes.     Latest  issues  : 

Carlyle's  Hs->ayson  Robert  Burns  .............  20 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin..  .    .35 

Tennyson's  Princess  .................  ...............  20 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.    Books  I,  VI,  XXII 
and  XXIV  ............  ,.     .20 


Chirming  literary  style;  a  profusion  of  artistic,  sug- 
gestive illustration  ;  serviceable  cloth  bindings,  taste- 
Cully  decorated.  Latest  additions  are  : 

Arabian  Nights.     Edited  by  M.  Clarke...     .60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy 60 

The  series  also  includes  : 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children 25 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 35 

Baldwin's  old  Greek  Stories 45 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold...     .35 

Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East 45 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 50 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans 

for  Little  Americans 40 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and 

Adventure 50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People    ..    .60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks 60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans 60 

Kelley's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neigh- 
bors..           50 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children 65 

Fragments  of    Roman  Satire 

From  Ennius  to  Apuleius.    Selected  and 

arranged  by  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill 75 

Makes  accessible  to  college  instructors  and  their  clas- 
ses,material  not  heretofore  obtainable  except  in  large 
and  extensive  collections.  Selected  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  value  in  literary  study,  these  "excerpts  are 
the  choicest  ones  that  could  be  made  for  the  purpose. 

A  Brief    Latin  Grammar 

By  W.  B.  Mooney.  I2mo.  Cloth,  235 
pages  with  Catalogue  of  Verbs,  Index  of 
Grammatical  References  and  General 

Index  added 75 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  subject  presented  with  so 
much  clearness,  precision  and  good  scholarship." —  SID- 
NEY G.  ASHMORK,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady,  N.  V 

Modern  French  Texts 

Latest  addition  :  I/ ABBE  CONSTANTIN. 
A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Hector  Cr6mieux 
and  Pierre  Deconrcelle,  adapted  by  I.udovic 
Hale'vy  ;  edited  for  school  use  by  Victor  E. 
Francois,  Instructor  in  French  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan 35 

The  New  Series  of  Modern  French  Textsnow  includes: 
Guerber's  Coii.es  et  L£gendes.     Parts   I 

and  II,  each  60 

Mairet's  LaTachedu  Petit  Pierre  (Healy)     .35 
Nodier's  I,e  Chien  de  Brisquet  (Syms)   .       .35 

Racine's  Iphig£nie  (Woodward) 60 

Cr£mieuxand  Decourcelle's  I,' Abbe  Con- 
stautin  (Framjois) 35 

Modern  German  Texts 

New  Schwabacher  type  ;  useful  vocabulary  and  notes; 
uniform  binding  in  flexible  boards.  The  series  now 
includes  eleven  volumes,  and  others  are  in  preparation. 
Latest  additions  are  : 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisteu  (Johnson) 35 

Storm's  Immeusee  (F.  A.  Dauer) 25 

Arnold's  Eiii  Regentag  auf  dem    Lande 

(Kern) .25 

Ebner-Eschenbach's     Kra  mbambuli 

(Spanhoofd) 35 

Riehl's  Die  Vierzehn  Nothelfer  (Sihler)...     30 


We  are  constantly  publishing  new  books  t<i  meet  new  demands  in  every  department  of  school  study. 
No  matter  what  the  subject  or  grade,  we  can  furnish  the  best  text  hooks.  Our  facilities  for  filling  orders 
by  mall  are  of  the  best.  Any  of  the  above  books  or  any  other  publications  on  our  list  will  be  promptly  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices,  without  extra  charge  for  delivery-  Price-lists,  specimen  pages,  circulars  and 
introduction  terms  cheerfully  furnished,  on  request.  We  cordially  invite  correspondence  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  selection  and  supply  of  school  booUs.  AMERICAN  BOOK  CO'll'ANV,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  Portland,  Ore. 

Address:  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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C    P.  Weber  &  Co, 


=      rjier)     vju 
]<Duilair)0 

Cor.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts. 

San  Francisco, 

California 

ALSO 

125  Temple  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
550   Pettygrove   St.,  Portland,  Or. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  . 
BLACKBOARDS  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
AND  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 
BANK  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  . 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Ca'alogues 


PIANOS 

are  the 

BEST. 

NEWBY  &  EVflNS 

Medium  "rice -Unequalled 

Fine  Stock 

GUITARS.  VIOLINS.  BANJOS.  MANDOLINS 
Strings  a  Specialty 

308-314    POST    ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


BYRON  MA'UZY 


We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Wonderful 

Ivers  &  Pond  Pianos 

in  use  in  nearly  all  the  musical  schools  and  academies 
in  the  U.  S.  Over  200  in  use  in  the  New  Kugland  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  Absolutely  without  a  weak  point. 

J.  T.  BOWERS  &  SON 

23  &  25  Fifth  St.,  Metropolitan  Temple  Building,  S.  F. 

Decker  $  Son  Pianos 

ARE  THE  BEST 


THE  ZENO  MAIVAIS  MUSIC  CO. 

769  MARKET  STREET 

General  Agents  SAN   FRANCISCO 


School  and  Philosophical 

Apparatus,  Chemical  Glass- 
ware, Chemicals,  Laboratory 
Supplies,  etc.,  to  be  used  in 
Colleges,  Schools,  Seminaries, 
and  Institutions  of  Learning, 
for  Illustrating  Measurements, 
Weighing  Hydrostatics,  Dy- 
namics, General  Properties  of 
Matter,  Sound,  Heat,  Light, 
Electricity,  etc. 


FOR   SAI-E   BY 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 


63  First  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Write  for  Prices 


Complicated  Cases  of  Defective 
Vision  a  Specialty 

C.  MULLER 

the  Leading  Optician 


Consultation  Free 

I,KNSEB  simple  and 
compound  mounted 
to  order  and  at  short  notice 

824  Market  St. 

Fhclan  Bldg.,S.  P.,  Cal. 


BOERINGER, 
the  great  artist  in 
black  and  white, 
makes  testimonial 
to  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Muller  in  fit- 
ting him  in  a  dim- 
cult  case  of  com- 
pound astigmatism 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 

Over  4,000  vacancies—  several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  two  plans  give  free  registration  ;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book,  containing 
plans  and  a  $500.00  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU    |   REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTTON,  A.M.,   {   BUTTON  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

)  69-71    DEAR90RN   ST.,    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

thwjn  r>-<ji*ti  r«  in  hut  ft  offices. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


S.  W.  COR.   MAiN  &  3D  STS.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.       '  PRESIDENT   AND     MANAGER 

S<nt  In  rn  t'nrniic.irx  ctiicayo  tjfltf,  front  htrii  raiain  hs  LoufuHHe  office. 
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SANTA   BARBARA 


A  high-class  English  and  Commercial  Training 
School.  Fall  term  begins  August  9th.  Students  received 
at  any  time.  Send  for  College  Journal  and  Catalogue. 

E.  B.  HOOVER.  Principal 
Mention  OVERLAND.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA 
PATCH ETT 


Pacific  Academy 


HELEN    M. 
CURTIS 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  BUILDING 

819  Market  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thorough  Commercial  and  English  Training  ;  iiK/i- 
ridiuil.ins<rudi<i».  Com'l  Course.  English  Course.  Teach- 
ers Course.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions 


BOOKKEEPING 


More  thoroughly  taught 
in  6  weeks  than  in  any 
college  in  6  months.     If 
i  MMMII  i  BUI i  •— ^K»^—    nof  a  year>s  course  Jree 

Superior  course  by  mail.  Particulars  by  mail.  PRIVATE 
LESSONS  by  the  only  accountant  teaching. 

S.  H.  TARR,  855  Market  St., 

Room  572,  San  Francisco. 

To  make  a  living 

QUALIFY  YOURSELF  by  attending  the  Garden 
City  Business  College,  59  S.  Market  Street,  San 
Jose.      Oldest    and     best    equipped    commercial 
school  on  the  coast. 
Positions  constantly  npe«in<i  In  thrjse  qualified. 


SAN  JOSE  INSTITUTE 


296  S.  Second  St. 

SAN  JOSE.  Cal. 


Finishing  School  for 
Young  Ladies 


Ideal  climate  and  home  comfort.     Number  of  pupils 
limited.     Language  of  table,  French. 

MRS.  FANNIE  P.  MCGEHEE,  Principal. 


CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


301)   Post  St. 


San  Francisco 


For  ten  years  I  his  Bureau  has  served  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  teachers  and  schools.  No  charge 
to  school  officers  for  services,  Address 

nRS.  HAY  L   CHENEY, 

300  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA,  San  Mateo. 


St.  Matthew's  School  for  Boys 

Thirty-first  Year.     REV.  ALFRED  LEB  BREWKR,  D.  D., 
Rector. 


MARYLAND,  Baltimore,  1405  Park  Ave. 

Randolph-Harrison  BOARDING  AND  DAY , COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  AND  FINISHING  SCHOOL.  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Art,  Music  and  the  Languages.  MRS.  JANE 
RANDOLPH  HARRISON  RANDALL,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Ojfontz,  Montgomery  County. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  in  iS5o,  removed  in  1883  from  ChestmU 
Street,  Philade'phia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  PRINCIPALS, 
Ogontz  School  P.  O. 


CHICAGO    COLLEGE    OF    LAW 

LAW  DEPARTMENT  LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY 
lion.  T.  A,  Mo  ran,  L-L.  !>.,  Dnaii.  Session  each  week 
day  evening.     For  information  address  Elmer  K.  Bar- 
rett, LL.,  B.,  Sec'y,  100  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

"  A  School  of  the  Highest  Class  for  Girls." 

Number  limited;  only  a  few  more  vacancies. 

St.  Margaret's  School 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 

For  Catalogue,  address,  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Ellis  Bookkeeping 

Benn  Pitman  Shorthand 
Morse  Telegraphy 


1236    MARKET    STREET 


Institute 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

9  f+|4|  ft  ft  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES— Twenty- 

I  W  first  year.  Twenty-five  Teach- 

'"O  ers.    Seminary,  College,   Pre- 

paratory and  Normal  courses. 
Conservatory  ot  Music,  with 
Eleven  Professors  and  com- 
plete courses  for  Voice  and 
Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  forchildren.    Carriage 
will  call.     Next  Season  will  begin  Monday,  August  2nd. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address, 

REV.    ED.    B.   CHURCH,   A.    M  . ,    PRINCIPAL 
1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 


Special  Course  to  Teachers 


eii  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 


Chc  Union  Savings  Bank 


OF1  OAKLANO,  CAL. 


SAVINGS  AND   COMMERCIAL  BANK 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  DEC.  31,    1896. 
Capitol  Fully  Paid,  $300.000  Reserve  Fund,  $100,000  Deposits  to  Dec.  31,  1896,  $2, 789, 509. 72 


J    WEST  MARTIN,  President. 


WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-Pi esident. 


A.  E.  H.  CRAMER,  Cashier. 


Board  of  Directors... 

J.  West  Martin,  Wm.  G.  H<nshaw,  Thos.  Prather, 
Huff,  R.  S.  Farrelly,  A.  A.  Moore,  Hiram  Tubbs, 
C.  E.  Palmer,  H.  W.  Metk,  Herman  A.  Tubbs, 
Thomas  Creelin. 


Rites  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits.  4  :  per  cent,  per 
Annum.  This  bank  has  added  a  Commercial  De- 
partment to  its  former  business  and  is  now  trans- 
acting a  general  banking  business  as  a  Savings 
and  Commercial  Bank. 


mutual  Sauings  Bank 


OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 


GUARANTEED   CAPITAL 
$1,OOO,OOO 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN 
S.  G.  MURPHY      - 
JOHN  A.  HOOPER     - 
GEO.  A.  STORY     - 


33  Post  Street 

Mechanics'  Library 
Building 

President 

First  Vice- President 

Second  Yice-President 

Cashier 


James  D.  Phelan 
C.  G.  Hooker 
Frank  J.  Sullivan 


DIRECTORS 

S.  G.  Murphy 
L.  P.  Drexler 
Jos.  D.  Grant 


John  A.  Hooper 
Jas.  Moffitt 
Robt.  McElroy 


Interest  Paid  on  Tern  and  Ordinary  Deposits. 
on  Approved  Securities. 


Loans 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY 

ioi  Montgomery  St.,  corner  Sutler. 


The  board  of  directors  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term 
ending  June  30,  1897,  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-fifth 
(4  J-5)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three 
and  one-half  (3^)  Per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  July  i, 
i.Sgj.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same  rate  of  dividend  as  the  principal  from  and  after 
July  i,  1897. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 


San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

DepositsiJune  30,  1896,  $22,368,372 
Paid  Up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,614,314 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

DIRECTORS 

ALBERT  MILLER,  President.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

George  W.  Beaver  George  C.  Boar  dm  an 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremtry       Daniel  E.  Man  in      Thos.  Magee 

Geo.  Tasheira  Robert  Watt 

I.OVELL  WHITE,  Cashier  and  Secretary 

Loans  upon  S;.n  Francisco  and  Oakland  Real  Kstate, 
and  Farm  and  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country.  "•• 

Receives  Deposits.  Country  remittances  may  be  made 
in  checks  payable  in  San  Francisco,  Post  Office  or  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Go's  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Express,  but  the 
rej-pousibility  of  this  bank  commences  only  with  the 
receipt  of  the  money. 


Royal  .  ,  . 
Exchange, 
Assurance 


ESTABLISHED   A.    D.    1720 


Cash   Assets.    $   20.000.000 
Losses  Paid.    •    180,000,000 

ROBT.  D1CKSON,  MANAGER 
B.    J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Manager 


NATHAN    &    KINGSTON 


-501  Montgomery  Street 


REMEMBER 


There  are  two  editions  of  the  Overland. 

THE    REGULAR    EDITION     Price  10c  a  copy;  $1.00  a 

year.  For  the  General  I'ublu-. 

THF  Sf  HOOI    I  1)1 1 IOIM  Price  15c  a  copy;  *1-50  a 
.  acnuuL  LUI  i  lum  year    With  addjtional  mat. 

ter  for  Schools  and  Teachers. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  *'"e  Overland  Monthly." 
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!You  are 
sure  to 
need 


BEI 


wherever 
you  go  this 
summer, 

-  if  you  should 
happen  to  get  a 
little  chilled  or 
tired,  a  cup  9f 
Hot  Bouillon  is 
the  best  thing 
you  can  taKe. 

Anyone  can 
prepare  it 
in  a  moment! 

Our  little  booKTulinary  Wrinkles'  tells  many  other  ways  in  which  the  Extract 
may  be  used  to  excellent  advantage.  It  is  sent  for  the  asking. 

Armour  &    Company 
Chicago. 

~o  »     <^Cs~o— *-C; 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Overland   Monthly. 


A  PROSPEROUS 
AND  PROGRESSIVE  CO. 


The  Fastest  and  Finest  Train 

From  California  to  the  East 


IS  THE 


OVERLAND      LIMITED 

VIA 

UNION    PACIFIC     RY. 

SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAIN  TO  CHICAGO 
LEAVES  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  AT  6:OO  P.  M. 

The  Only  Train  Carrying 

Pullman  Double  Drawing   Room  Sleepers 

Dining  Cars 

Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago  Without  Change  Daily,  and 

Composite  Smoking  and  Buffet  Cars  from  Ogden 

Only  3y2  Days  to  Chicago,  J2  Hours  Quicker  than  all  Other  Lines 


For  Tickets,  Sleeping  Car  reservations  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 
D.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  General  Agent,  I  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthlv  " 


Beware  of  Imitations 
Be  sure  you  see  the  watermark 
••Bank  STOCK" 


Its  marvelous  milling,  peculiar  chemi- 
cal properties  and  perfect  color 
make  this  paper  of  high  value. 


I  Copyrighted  I 


Saves 

Strengthens  and 
Relieves  the 
Sight 


Every    sheet    has    the    above 
mark.    Get  the  genuine. 
IT  TO  THE  LIGHT." 


water- 
•HOLD 


London       New  York      Chicago      San  Francisco 

Office  Western  Division 
22  CLAY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  MYSELL-ROLLINS  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents 

22  Clay  St.,  S.  F. 


r 


©wn  Live  Stock 

(Battle,  Horses,  Poultry,  Hogs. 


HON.  GEO.  GEDDES,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  a.  tanner  of  wide  ex- 
perience, says: 

"Hind  if  I  take  ten  bushels  of 
meal  and  wet  it  in  cold  water  and 
feed  25  hogs  with  it.  they  eat  it 
well;  1m t  if  I  take  the  same  quan- 
tity and  cook  it.  it  doubles  the 
bulk,  and  will  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  nous  twice  as  long  to  eat  it 
up:  and  I  think  they  fatten  twice 
as  fast  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
liy  cwoklnff  >ou  cloulilo  the 
bulk  and  the  vulue  uf  the 
meal." 


31  R.  ELLIOTT  \V.  STEWART,  an  ac- 
knowtf<U;<-(l  authority  on  cattle 
feeding,  says: 

"When  corn-meal  is  well-cooked, 
It  issoiuetliitii:  iimn-  th;m  doubled 
—the  bursting  of  the  grains  causes 
it  to  swell  and  occupy  twice  its 
former  space— and  some  t^cdera 
have  o>n?;i.h>Tv<l  it  as  valuable, 
bulk  for  bulk,  as  before  cooking; 
or.  in  other  words,  that  Us  value  la 
doublet!  h>  rooking." 


F.  D.  COIU-RN.  In  bis  book  on 
*' Swine  Husbandry, "says: 

"There  can  nciirrely  IIP  » 
doubt  (tint  conkiiiff  bant* 
dry  corn  ronilcrH  It  more 
enny  of  ili^i-si ion.  enabling  the 
animal  to  extract  the  maximum  of 
nutritive  material  it  contains,  and 
that  ordinarily  fed  in  this  form  and 
of  the  proper  consistency  it  affords 
a  larger  percentage  of  flesh  and  fat 
than  if  fed  in  the  raw  state." 


Only  36  inches  high.    Weight,  only  150  Ibs. 


I  ONE  DOLLAR 


HARRIS,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Pit?.** 

makes  a  similar  statement.    He 

says : 

•*  W«»  think  there  enn  lie  no 
quest  I  on  tb  at  Koiikliif?  a  ml 
eoiiklltK  roo<l  rentiers  It  llioro 
<>iisll>  (IlifOMtlblr.  and  If  BO, 
the  advantage  of  the  prac- 
tice, where  liberal  feeding  IN 
adopt «'d.  cannot  be  doubt ed." 

Many  stock  raisers  probably 
know  that  horses  troubled  with 
heaves  are  much  improved  by 
cooked  food.  In  some  cases  tho 
animals  havA  been  entirely  cured 
by  eating  It. 


Sent  To = Day 

will  give  you  the  immediate 
use  of  a  GRANITE  STATE 


FEED  COOKER  and  WATER  HEATER 


The  lightest,  most  convenient  and  most 

ECONOMICAL  BOILER 

for  Poultrymen,  Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  a  shoot  metal  that  will  not 
rust  or  corrode,  nor  require  painting,  It  is  furnished  with  four  iron  drop 
handle*  for  convenience  In  lifting  from  furnace,  and  a  tight-fitting  gaf- 
vani/.ed  ^teel  cover.  . 

The  Furnace  -door,  frame,  smoke-pipe  plate,  hearth,  legs,  and  grates 
are  made  from  Ix-st  quality  cast  iron.  Sides  and  linings  areof  sheet  steel 
plates.  The  steel  lininus  are  set  to  as  to  prevent  the  direct  heat  of  the 

tile  from  warping  or  burning  tin-  l««ly  of  furnace.     Less  wood  is  ncodi  d 
to  produce  the  required  amount  of  boat  under  this  boiler  than  would  be 

necessary  if  the  sides  were  of  a  single  thickness  of  east  or  si i  mm. 

is  no  reason  why  the  furnaee  should  not  last  a  lifetime.  The  lin- 
ings are  t>olted  iu,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  roplaeed  by  new  at  a 
slight  ' 


f/\    /\ni\["ffl 

I  U    UKULK 
1  v    vr  i*i-^i_im 


today,  stating  whether 

»ouwbha25»rilpnorBOgalIoii 

.  win        . 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented 
in  the  illustration  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Hundreds  sold.  No 
complaints. 

AGENTS   WANTED. 


KlVERl>ALE-ON-IlL'I>SON,  N.  Y. 

(frfimtr1  ^tiiti-  l-',i-in>«rttt<>r  <'<>. 

KKAK  SKIS:  Tli*'  -Oi-unito  Stftte 
K<-cd  Cuukcr  and  WiiU-r  Ht-att-r" 
which  I  pUfBhaaed  of  yi>u  Btmu- 
inuuths  ago  Ktvt>(*  jM-rtrct  Biiti;- fac- 
tion. I  am  Burprlaed  »L  tin-  larj»e 
itmount  of  lu-at  whirh  can  be  KOUTOu 
with  very  little  wmul.  Kvery  stock- 
ralwr Should  liave  I»MP—  simply  from 
tin-  standpoint  of  economy,  to  eay 
noihliiR  or  the  satisfaction  ot  know- 
iiiK  that  you  havt-  ilu«  hcst.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  Hit'  very  hcst  on  the 
inarkft.  Y-ni  art-  too  inodrst  in  your 
claims  for  it.  Truly  yours, 

HENRY  DECKKK. 


i 

freight  a  GBAHITE  STATIC  COOKKK.  warninlod  to  !«•  manufaotiired  limn  the  l>est  of  stool  and  iron.  You  ean  pay 
the  rest,  «12  if  '.!  '<  -u'allon.  and  $l!*if  SO-pillon  is  ordcri-d.  ai  the  ralo  of  only  S'J  IKT  nioruh.  This  very  low  prior  is 
inadr  for  L'K-  sole  purjiose  of  Introducing  our  roods  into  VOUF  township,  Yon  ran  thus  pot  the  BEST  (XXtKEK 
KVER  MADE  for  less  than  7  rents  a  day  !  Ask  any  tiank  about  us,  or  write  to  the  publisher  of  this  mugu/lnc. 
Circulars  Free.  Write  for  cash  prices. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  No-5IITBMNPELwCv°oRRKTc,TY 


Overland    MontJily. 
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....UP=TO=DATE.... 

The  Caligraph 

No.  4 


Schilling's  Best 

is 

Fine  Tea. 

At  Grocers'. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEHENTS 

COMBINED    WITH 

A.  Schilling  &  Company, 

Perfect    Simplicity    and    Unrivalled    Wear.  San  Frailcisco. 


SEND   FOR   A   CATALOGUE 
AMERICAN     WRITING    MACHINE    CO. 

237  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

UNITED    TYPEWRITER    AND    SUPPLIES    CO. 

609   Market   Street,  San  Francisco 


Teacher! 


Teachers ! 


WILL    YOU  SPEND 

YOUR   VACATION? 

You  CAN  MAKE  FROM  $10  to  $25  a  week  doing  pre- 
liminary work  with  some  of  our  popular  publications, 
and  then  accept  the  general  agency  to  travel  at  our 
expense  and  secure  others  to  canvas  for  us.  This  work 
is  healthful,  pleasant  and  free  from  care.  Pays  better 
than  teaching.  Lose  no  time  in  learning  particulars. 
^ 

Occidental  Publishing  Company 

M.  A.  THOMPSON,  Prop 


I 

MJ 
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|  TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION. 
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We  have  exceptionally  thorough  information  on  tourist  lines  and 
resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much 
inconvenience.  Address  TRAVELERS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Care  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co. 


AMERICAN 
PLAN 


3ames  />0fe/ 


Tyler  Beach 


SAN     JOSE,    CAL. 


Special  Rates  to  Christian  Endeavorers 


HOTEL    RAFAEL 

SAN   RAFAEL 
...OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR... 

Fifty  (50)  minutes  from   San   Francisco.      Average 
winter  temperature  64  degrees. 

'-^0 Strictly  first-class,  modern,  exquisite,  home-like. 
Under  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Warneld,  of 
the  California  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  &  CO.,  Proprietors 


The   Windsor    Hotel 

DENVER 

rp  iNTERKSTKnin  Colorado  literature  or  contemplating 
a  trip  to  the  West,  drop  a  postal  to  the  Windsor 
Information   Burrau,   Box   1549,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
receive  full  information  in  regard  to  points  of  interest, 
excursion    rates,    hotel    accommodation*.      Illustrated 
booklets,  describing  the  scenic 
We  are  at  your  service. 


VUIll  IllUUilllUII'*.  UUWTMICU 

nic  wonders  of  the  State,  et?. 
J.  A.  WIQOIN,  Manager 

MILLARD    HOTEL 

OMAHA,   NEB. 

J.  E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments.     Centrally  located. 
Rate*,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 


Best  hotel 


UKIAH  CITY, 
Cat. 


GRAND    HOTEL... 

B.  S.  MIRSCIl.  Proprietor 


Free 'Bus.     Baggage  of  guests  conveyed  Free  of  Charge 

to  and  from  Trains. 
ALL  STAGES  ARRIVE  AT  AMD  DEPART  FROM  THIS  HOUSE. 


Golden  €agk  fiotcl 


STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS    SACRAMENTO,  Gal. 


Commercial  and  Political 
Headquarters. 


GRAY    &    TITUS, 

Proprietors. 


ftotel  majestic 

CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 
72nd  to  7l«t  STREETS 

(Facing  Central  Park) 

...  NEW   YORK... 

Absolutely  fireproof.  The  E'itc  Hotel  of  America.  One  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Six  hundred  rooms  with 
24<j  bath  rooms  connecting.  Luxuriously  appointed.  Cuisine 
of*the  highest  order.  An  ideal  resort  for  families,  tran-ients 
and  tourists.  Rustic  and  palm  garden  at  an  elevation  of 
300  feet  above  sea  level.  Open  during  summer  evenings 
with  orchestral  music.  Within  twenty  minutes  reach  of  the 
shopping,  business  and  theatre  districts  of  the  city. 
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Cable  Cars  pass  the  Door 


Hotel  Marlborough 

BROADWAY,  ^6th  and  37th  Streets 

.  .  .NEW  YORK.  .  . 

A  First-Class  Hotel  at 
Moderate  Prices 

American  and  European  Plan 
Convenient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theatres 

LOUIS  L.  TODD,  PROP. 


JUDSON'S 


EXCURSION,  weekly  to 
Chicago  and  Boston,  has 
complete  accommoda 
tions  and  always  lowest  rate  of  ticket.  Through  service, 
through  tickets  and  through  managers  to  Boston.  No 
objectionable  features.  Apply  to  O.  W.  ARBUCKLE. 
Agent,  19  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  any  Southern  Pacific 
Co'«  depot. 


A    CRUISE    TO    THE    MEDITERRANEAN 

Ky  Specially  Chartered  Steamer,  feb.  5,  1898 

Visiting  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Granada,  Alhambra,  Algiers 
Malta,  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Beyrout,  Kphesus,  Constanti 
nople.  Athens,  Rome.  Only  JS55O,  excursions,  fees,  etc. 
included.  Round  World  Party,  Oct.  1 1,  '97.  F.  C.  CLARK 
in  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


.  B.  Smitl)  Furniture  Co*  jfn  "Common  Sense" 


J28-J32    ELLIS    STREET  ^f^^F^*™*™™"™^ 

Agents  for  San  Francisco  l^SZ&  HAS  SIX  SOLID  CORNERS 

A  full  line  of  Traveling  Bags  always  on  Hand.     Special   Attention  given  to  SCHOOL    BAGS. 


CONTENTS   OF 

WONDERLAND  '97 


THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST.  A  chapter  recounting  briefly  the  historic 
incidents  of  the  region  from  '803,  its  geographic,  politico-economic,  and  other 
valuable  features.  A  chapter  of  special  value  to  public-school  teachers  and  pupils. 

LAK.E  PARK  REGION.  A  short  chapter  descriptive  of  the  beautiful 
lake  region  of  Minnesota. 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY.  A  brief  description  of  this  well-known  farming 
section. 

A  GREAT  CATTLE  RANGE.  This  chapter  tells  of  one  of  the 
finest  cattle  ranges  in  the  Northwest. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK.  A  new  and  detailed  description  of  the 
Wonderland  of  the  World 

"  GO  MAKE  MONEY."  A  pithy,  varied  study  of  the  mining  regions  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  the  now  renowned  KOOTRNAI  country.  Special  visits  were 
made  to  these  regions  to  obtain  data  for  tins  article. 

MOUNTAINS  FOUR.  A  chapter  devoted  to  four  of  the  mighty  snow 
covered  peaks  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  OLYMPICS.  A  ,,ew  and  wild  region, 

LAKE     RESCBNT,  in  the  Olympic  Rangj,  N.  W.  Wash.,  is  brought  to  the  Tourist's 
attention.     The  trout  found  there  are  something  unusual. 

ALASKA.     A  brief  article  on  this  Wonder  of  Wonderlands. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFJC  RAILWAY  desires  to  place  this  publication, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated,  printed  in  good  type,  and  has  an 
attractive  cover,  in  a  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  or  more  homes. 

Send  SIX  CENTS  and  your  address  to  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Or,  to  T.  K.  STATELER.  Gen'l  Agt.,  638  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^XX^/N/N^vXX^^^^/N^X^X^^^-vXV^^^^NXVXVXV^ 

When  you  write,  pleaae  mentioi  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Cbe... 


Overland   Monthly. 

The  Tavern  of  Castfe  Crag. 


Big  Crces 


of  California 


NEW  ROUTE,  VIA  STOCKTON, 
MERCED  AND  COULTERVILLE 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN 
VALLEY  RAILWAY  Co.  has  concluded  arrange- 
ments with  the  California  Navigation  and  Im- 
provement Co.  and  the  Coulterville  Stage  Co.  , 
whereby  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees 
is  now  within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of  grand 
scenery. 

FARE  $24.50  ONLY 


Frarjcisco 


TO 


Yoserpite 


ANT>  RKTTRN 


FOR   FURTHER  PARTICULARS,  APPLY  TO 

mctousblin  $  Burke 

Ticket  Agents 
634  Market   St.  San    Francisco 


C.  D.  CLARKE,  Agent  California  Navigation  and  Im- 
provement Co.,  Washington  St.  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

H.  J.  CORCORAN,  Manager  Cal.   N.   &  I.    Company, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

D.  K.  STODDARD,  Agent,  Coulterville  Stage  Company, 
Merced,  Cal. 

JOHN  nOSS,  Traffic  Manager,  The  S.  F.  &  S.  J.  V.  Ry. 
Co.,  321  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  was  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  and  amid  the  most  picturesque  mount- 
ain scenery  accessible  to  the  toxirist.  The 
eligibility  of  the  place  selected  was  due  to  a  rare 
combination  of  flowing  water,  inspiring  mount- 
ain scenery  and  inviting  forests. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  with  its  splendid 
environment,  it  was  believed  would  appeal 
chiefly  to  those  who  seek  a  summer  resort  for 
health,  recreation,  outdoor  sports,  sympathy 
with  nature  and  informal  sociability.  To  em- 
phasize this  intention  and  signify  the  kind  of 
invitation  extended  the  name  TAVERN  of 
Castle  Crag  was  chosen. 

To  avoid  all  implication  of  sumptuous  accomo- 
dations  or  the  tyranny  of  social  formalism,  and 
to  realize  this  original  conception,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  make  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  distinctly  a  family  resort ;  and 
especially  attractive  to  those  to  whom  health, 
recreation  and  sympathy  with  nature  are 
paramount  considerations.  To  this  end  rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  this  splendid 
tavern  with  board  will  be  furnished  at  a  monthly 
rate  of  $65  a  person;  and  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  with  board  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $50  a 
person. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Tavern  are  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  Its  parlors  and  halls 
are  elegant  and  spacious.  Its  verandas  are  cool 
and  inviting,  placing  the  guests  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  attractive  mountain 
scenery  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  balcony  of  any 
tavern  in  the  world. 

The  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports  embraces 
hunting,  fishing,  riding,  bicycling,  walking  on 
mountain  paths  and  driving  on  picturesque 
roads.  The  Tavern  is  located  immediately  on 
the  main  trunk  line  of  the  California  &  Oregon 
Railroad  and  is  fourseen  hours'  ride  from  San 
Francisco,  twelve  hours  from  Stockton,  ten 
hours  from  Sacramento,  thirty  hovirs  from  Los 
Angeles  and  twenty-three  hours  from  Portland. 
The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  is  reached  from  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  without  loss  of  time. 
The  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  8  o'clock  p. 
M.  arriving  early  the  following  morning  for 
breakfast  which  is  always  ready  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  Returning,  the  train  affords  equal 
accommodations.  Thus  both  in  going  and  in 
coming  the  comforts  of  the  passenger  and  the 
economy  of  his  time  have  been  studied.  In 
brief,  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crug  realizes  to  its 
guests  the  perfect  ideal  of  that  spring-time  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Sierras  which  never 
becomes  high  summer,  and  is  the  comfortable 
home  of  pleasing  recreation  and  restful  repose. 
For  particulars  apply  to 

GEORGE  SCHONEWALD, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly.' 
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for.,. 
a  Bicycling 
or  Coaching 
...Trip 


T 
R 


for... 
the  Finest 
Trout... 
Fishing 


YELLOWSTONE 


Send  Six  Cents  for  the 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway's 


NEW  TOURIST  BOOK 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 

ST.   PAUL,  MINN 

T.  K.  STATELER,  Gen'l  Agt., 

638   MARKET   ST.,    S.    F 


.  .  The  .  . 
RAILROAD  & 
NAVIGATION 


MAGNIFICENT  SHORT  SEA  TRIP 

— —  between  — 

San  Francisco  anil  Astoria  ani  Portland 

FOR  ALL  POINTS  NORTH   AND  EAST 

NO   TRAVELER 

should  miss  a  ride  on  the 
beautiful  Columbia  River. 

Tickets  at  Lowest  Rates  at 

MARKET  STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
F.  F.  CONNOR General  Agent 


630 


"America's 

Greatest 

Railroad." 

vnuen  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly.- 


W.  H.  HURLBLRT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Or. 


SIX  SPLENDID  TRAINS 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
BETWEEN 


and  SBW 


By  the 


MichiganCentral, 
Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Central 
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A   SURK    BOARD  SWIMMER,  WAIKIKI    BEACH. 


A  LIVING  VOLCANO 

Tke  Wilder  s  Steamship  Company 

have    perfected    arrangements    by    which 

the  Volcano  can  be  reached  with 

trifling;  inconvenience. 

THE    SCENIC    LINE    OF    THE    WORLD 

Fine  Iron  Steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells,  convey  the  passengers  from 
Honolulu  to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass 
close  to  the  Coast  so  that  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupa- 
tions, planters  raising  sugar-cane,  and  cattlemen  in  the  midst  of  their  herds,  give  life  to  an  ever 
varying  scene.  The  scenery  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  Coast  of 
Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence  the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the 
Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty  miles  of  the  Coast  can  be  had.  First,  high  cliffs, 
against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just  above,  the  black  rocks,  and  further  up  the  cliffs 
are  decorated  with  a  most  niagnificant  tropical  growth.  Every  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and 
waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the  brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of 
sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  beyond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the  coffee  plantations  and  the 
tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased,  so  that  only  one 
night  is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macada- 
mized road  winding  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns, 
beautiful  climbing  and  flowering  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied  not  only  with 
all  that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruits,  and  berries,  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  entirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  con- 
sumption, rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  scrofula,  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected. 
Those  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains  and  the  steam  sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all 
directions  give  ample  employment  for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

Parties  contemplating  a  long  stay  can  arrange  to  visit  the  Puna  Hot  Springs.  Elderly 
people  find  these  springs  particularly  efficacious  in  building  up  and  toning  the  system.  The  sea 
bathing  is  one  of  the  great  attractions.  Accommodations  are  good  and  prices  moderate. 

The  Puna  District  contains  the  finest  coffee  lands  in  Hawaii.  Coffee  plantations  located 
there  are  paying  from  forty  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent  .on  capital  invested. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

WILDER'S   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY  (Limited)   HONOLULU 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly. 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

TRANSPACIFIC   LIN E 

A»VW**»V»*VS  First-Class,  Foil  Powered  Steamers  for 


Honolulu,  Japan  and   China 

Carrying  the  United  States  and  Imperial  Mails 

Steamers  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Hon- 
olulu, Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong,  calling  at  Hiogo  (Kobe),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  connecting 
with  steamers  for  Hakodate,  Vladivostok,  Corea  and  northern  ports  of  China;  and  connecting  at 
Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  Swa'ow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settlements, 
Siam,  Java,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Australia. 

PANAMA     LINE 

Sails  from  San  Francisco  three  times  a  month  for  ports  of 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

«— — — •— ^-—  Connecting  at  Colon  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company's  steamers,  forming . — » 

The  Great  Through  Line  to  New  York 

and  with  steamers  for  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  Haiti  and  Europe.  Also  at  Panama  with  steamers  for  ports  of  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  Each  steamer  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon  and  Stewardess.  Prompt  attention 
paid  to  written  or  Telegraphic  reservations  of  staterooms  or  berths. 

COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  421  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAPAN   AND   CHINA 

Occidental   and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG 

Steamers  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Sts.,  at  i  P.  M.  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONGKONG,  calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai, 
and  connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on 
board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Four  First-Class  Steamers-Superior  Table. 

In  winter  the  O.  &  O.  Line  steamers  take  the  southern  track,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  cold  winds  and  rough  weather  of  the  northern  route. 


Belgic Saturday,  August  14,  18U7 

Coptic  (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  Sept.  Z,  1897 

<*a«lic  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  18»7 


Doric Tuesday,  October  13,  1897 

Belgiv(via  Honolulu)  ....Saturday,   Oct.  30,  1897 
Coptic  (via  Honolulu)....Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1897 


Principal  Agencies  in  the  United  States:  Baltimore,  207  East  German  Street;  Boston, 
292  Washington  and  9  State  Streets;  Chicago,  191  and  238  So.  Clark  Street;  Cincinnati,  Carew 
(Union  Pacific  Co.)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildings  (So  Pacific  Co.);  New  York  City,  287 
and  349  Broadway  ;  Philadelphia,  40  So.  Third  and  20  So  Broad  Streets  ;  St.  Louis,  213  and  220 
No.  Fourth  Street.  Also  at  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons,  and 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents. 

Head  Office:  421  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  and  Yaquina  Bay  Steamship  Co, 

REGULAR  STEAHERS  TO  YAQUINA  BAY 

Carrying  Freight  and  Passengers,  via  Eureka,  Port  Orford  and  Coos  Bay, 

Connecting  with  Oregon  Central  and  Eastern  R.  R.  at  Yaquina  for 

ALBANY,  CORYALLIS,  AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

MEYEK  &  AKMANN,  General  Agents 

Teleohone  Main  JtS'Jl  Mi  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Atlantic  and  pacific 
Railroad 

$25  Rate  to  Chicago 

for  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORERS  is  open  to 
the  PUBLIC  as  well  if  they  travel  via  the 

Great  Santa  Fe  Route 

WE   DO    MORE!! 

We  run  daily  Pullman  Palac?  Drawing  Room, 
also  Modern  Upholstered  Tourist  Sleeping  Car. 
through  from  Oakland  Pier  to  Chicago. 

.  .  .  Ticket  Office  .  .  . 

644   HARKET  STREET 


CHRONICLE    BUILDING 

H.   C.  BUSH, 

Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent, 

61  Chronicle  Building, 


Telephone    MAIN     1531 

S.  H.  PERKINS, 
City  Ticket  Agent, 
644   Market  Street. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


The  Missouri  Pacific  System 


THE    POPULAR    LINE    FOR 


5,325  miles  of  railroad 
traversing  n  states  and 
territories. 

* 
Unexcelled  service. 

The  finest  1*  u  1 1  m  ;i  n 
standard  and  tourist  cars 


Business  Men,  Tourists  and 

People  traveling  for 

pleasure 

If  you  are  going; . . . 

to  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 
KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA 
or  any  Point  South  or  East 

take  the  MISSOURI  PACIFIC 


SEATS    FREE    IN    RECLINING    CHAIR   CARS 
**» 

The    Best    Line    to    the    famous    Hot    Springs,    the    Carlsbad    of    America. 

Kor  full  information  call  on  or  address  any  SO.  PAC.  CO.  AGUNT,  or 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  L.  M.  FLETCHER, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  General  Pacific  Coast  Agent 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MALONE  JOYCE, 

Travelling  Passenger  Agent 
"Wheti  you  write,  please  mention  "  Th«  Overlaud  Monthly." 
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DEAR  MADAM  : 

The  only  cheap  lamp-chimneys  there  are 
in  the  world  are  Macbeth's-  -don't  break.  It 
you  ^et  the  one  made  for  your  lamp,  more  light 
besides.  Get  the  Index. 


Address  Pittsburgh,   1'a. 


Write  MACBETH. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for 


Diamond  L  Tea 


Imported  by 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  your  Live  Stock  Fat 

ONE  DOLLAR  sent  today  will  give  you  the  immediate 
use  of  a  GRANITE  STATE  FEED  COOKER  ANIJ  EVAPORATOR 
and  $i  2  more  paid  in  six  momhs  will  lift  the  mortgage 
on  your  farm.  Circulars  free. 

Granite  State  Evaporator 


For  the  Best   Value  in  HATS  or  CAPS,  go  to 


C.HERRMANN  &  OO.5S 


.328. 
Kearny  Si 

NEAR  PINE 
(F.NTIRE  BUILDING.) 


HATTERS 

THE   ONLY 

Manufacturing  Retailers 


on  the  Coast. 

Send  for 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
•  Mailed  Free. 


When  you  write,  please  lueution  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


UNION 
SUITS 


are    complete    un- 
der-garments  cov- 
ering    the     entire 
body  like  an  addi- 
tional skin.      Per- 
fectly   elastic,    fit- 
ting like  a  glove, 
but  softly  and  with- 
out -  pressure.     No 
buttons  down  the 
front.       Made    for 
Men,  Women,  and 
Young  People. 
Most   convenient  to 
put    on    of  off,   being 
entered     at    top     and 
drawn  on  like  trousers. 
With  no  other  kind  of 
underwear  can  ladies 
obtain  such  perfect  fit 
for    dresses    or    wear 
comfortably    so  small 
a    corset.        Send    for 
illustrated  booklet. 


Office  No.  1  Greene  Street,  New  York 


Overland    Montlily. 


Madame   Ruppert's 

WORLD  RENOWNED 

•  Face  Bleach » 
ALMOST  FREE ! 

OFFER  No.  1. 

To  every  purchaser  of  a  $2.00  bottle  of  her  world  re- 
nowned Face  Bleach,  she  will  give  a  bar  of  her  Almond 
Oil  Soap  Free.  This  offer  applies  to  country  orders  as 
well  as  to  visitors  at  my  parlors. 

OFFER  No.  2. 

To  all  who  wish  to  try  the  world  renowned  Face  Bleach 
she  offers  to  sell,  during  this  month,  a  trial  bottle  for  25 
cents.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper  to  any  distance,  all  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  acknowledged  the 
best  known  remedy  for 

Freckles,  Blackheads,  Pimples, 
.  *  .      Oily    Skint    Etc.     *  *  . 

It  is  not  an  "enamel"  which  merely  covers  up  the  defect 
but  is  a  True  Skin  Tonic,  its  action  being  to  throw  off 
all  impurities  from  the  surface.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper, 
securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  my  book 
"How  to  be  Beautiful."  Free  on  request  for  same. 

Mme.  A.  RUPPERT, 

Room*  /.•;  .1   Id,  IS  I  Pout  >'  .  ««n  Franfitco 


If  you  are  sick  and  can  get  no  relief  try 

Mercy  Medicinal  Water 

A  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER  from   Mercy    Hot   Springs,    Fresno    Co.,    Cal. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  is  a  POSITIVE  CURE  for 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Stomach  Disorders,  Catarrh  of  the 
Stomach,  Rheumatism  and  il-.riAI.l-.  COMPLAINTS. 

C.IVK    IT    A    TRIAL    AND    BK    CONVINCED.  It  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment  known. 

If  you  cannot  call,  write  or  telephone  us  and  oiir  Agent  will  call  on  you. 


MERCY  MEDICINAL  WATER  CO. 

Office,  630  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  JAS.  S.  FRENCH,  Agent  Opp.  Palace  Hotel 


Tel.  RED  1111 


WINSOR'S 


BLACK  HAWK   INDIAN 


LIVER    AND- 

, -^STOMACH 


BITTERS 


Cleanses  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

A  (ireat  Nerve  Tonic. 
A    Purely    Vegetable    and     Herb    Compound. 

(lANUFACTURED  AT 

PARK   AVENUE, 

East  Oakland,  Cal. 
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STEBDMAN'S    SOOTHING     POWDERS 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  children,  from  the  age  of  three  months  to  ten 
years,  have  been  benefited  by  Sttvdman's  Soothing 
Powders.  These  Powders  are  termed  soothing  be- 
cause they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove,  disorders  of 
the  system  incident  to  teething. 


^/'llfil     A  R^  Read  the  prize  announcement 


in  the  Publisher's  Column. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS 
FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OR  PUPILS. 

For  the  best  story  of  three  thousand  words,  more  or 
less,  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  offers  a  prize  or  One 
Hundred  Dollars  Cash.  A  second  prize  of  Fifty  Dol- 
lars Cash  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  story. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  contestant  must  be  a 
scholar  or  teacher  in  a  public  school,  or  in  a  school  re- 
ceiving State  aid,  in  California,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  or  Arizona. 

Stories  may  be  mailed  until  August  31st,  when  the 
contest  will  close,  and  the  successful  story  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number. 

Stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  sheets 
of  note  or  letter  sizes. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  writer  and  statement 
as  to  connection  with  a  school,  should  be  placed  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  the  envelope  pasted  on  the  final 
page  of  the  manuscript. 

Address  all  manuscript: 

Prize  Editor,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 
San  Francisco. 


"  What  did  Noah  live  on  when  the  flood  subsided 
and  his  provisions  in  the  ark  were  exhausted?  "  asked 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  of  her  class.  "  I  know," 
squeaked  a  little  girl,  after  the  others  had  given  up. 
"Well,  what?"  inquired  the  teacher.  "Dry  land." 
—  Chattanooga  Times. 


The  old  reliable  and  distinctly  Pacific  coast  maga- 
zine, the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  has  reduced  its  price 
and  keeps  up  its  high  standard  of  excellence.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  has  for  its  contributors 
some  of  the  brightest  writers  in  the  country.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  this 
department  alone  is  worth  twice  the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion.—  Times,  Pomona,  Calif. 

The  school  edition  is  now  $1.50  per  year  or  15  cents 
a  copy. 


THE  NEW  TELEPHONE  GIRL 

SHK  was  a  new  girl  at  the  Central  Telephone  Ex- 
change. 

Her  previous  experience  in  this  big  and  busy  world 
had  been  behind  the  counter  at  Chintz  &  Chally's. 

Nevertheless  she  was  a  pleasant-spoken  young  lady, 
and  amiability  was  written  all  over  her  nature. 

She  had  adopted  as  her  motto  the  touching  sentence: 
"  We  strive  to  please,"  and  she  honestly  tried  to  live 
up  to  it. 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell. 

She  applied  her  ear  to  the  instrument,  and  asked, 
sweetly:  "  What  number,  please?" 

"  Let  me  have  No.  474." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  No.  474  is  busy  now,"  she  replied. 
"  You  can  have  No.  473  or  475,  if  you  wish." 

The  individual  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  hung  up 
his  receiver,  and  used  language  which  plainly  showed 
that  all  efforts  to  please  do  not  necessarily  succeed. — 
American  Commercial  Traveler. 


THE  AD  THAT  FAILS. 

THE  ad  that  fails  is  the  ad  that  tries  to  do  every- 
thing at  once  and  convinces  nobody  of  anything  in 
particular. — Leather  Gazette. 


THE  VALLEY  ROAD  excursions  to  Yosemite,  via 
Merced  and  Coulterville,  have  been  very  well  patron- 
ized, both  by  visiting  Endeavorers  and  local  people 
during  the  last  month,  the  stages  being  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  The  rate  has  been  still  further  re- 
duced, to  $24.50,  making  this  the  cheapest  as  well  as 
the  pleasantest  way  of  reaching  the  Valley,  being 
comfortable  and  safe,  and  combining  a  steamer  ride, 
a  ride  on  the  new  Valley  road  and  good  stage  coaches, 
handled  by  experienced  drivers  to  the  Valley,  via  the 
Merced  Canyon. 


130  NOT  310 

"  ACCIDENTS  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  fam- 
ilies "  and  we  are  sure  the  typo  who  transposed  the 
figures  130  Ellis  to  310  Ellis  in  our  reference  last 
month  to  the  location  of  Hotel  Ramona,  which  is  130 
Ellis  street,  must  have  been  an  accident.  We  cheer- 
fully make  the  correction  and  trust  that  the  error  has 
not  caused  many  of  the  patrons  of  that  excellent  house 
to  go  astray. 

A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY. 

PIP  —  When  the  righteous  man  begins  to  swear  — 
QUIP  —  The  profane  man  should  be  around  to  take 
lessons. —  Truth. 


We  feel  confident  that  no  more  useful  volume  can 
be  found  in  the  libraries  of  cars  and  steamers,  and 
none  to  which  reference  will  oftener  be  made  than  the 
American  Newspaper  Annual,  which  is  an  encyclopedia 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States,  Territories  and  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  of 
gazetteer  facts  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  pub- 
lished. These  gazetteer  facts  ^embrace  population, 
political  complexion,  transportation  and  banking  facili- 
ties, leading  products  and  industries,  and  other  infor- 
mation which  is  of  especial  interest  when  traveling 
through  these  places. 

The  work  is  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the 
well  known  Newspaper  Advertising  Agents  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  authority 
on  all  matters  of  this  kind. 
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JUST  AS  IF  YOU  WERE  AT  HOME. 

OP  THE  FORTY  thousand  visitors  in  San  Francisco 
during  Christian  Endeavor  week,  a  great  crowd 
thronged  Hotel  Ramona,  130  Ellis  street,  and  although 
the  house  has  150  fine  rooms,  nearly  enough  applicants 
were  turned  away  to  fill  an  ordinary  hotel.  Those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  accommodations 
will  recommend  their  friends  to  patronize  the  Ramona 
whenever  they  visit  the  city.  They  say,  "You  feel 
just  as  if  you  were  at  home,"  and  only  wish  they  could 
stay  longer.  Mrs.  Kate  S.  Hart,  the  genial  manager, 
makes  things  so  pleasant  for  all  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  Ramona  is  popular. 


NOTHING  ELSE 


IN  PURCHASING  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  for  use  in 
Schools  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  go  where  you  can  find 
the  largest  stock  from  which  to  make  selections. 
JOHN  TAYLOR  &  Co.  carry  an  immense  stock  of  such 
wares.  "  A  word  to  the  wise,"  etc. 


"  Prince  Constantine  has  n't  shown  much  ability." 
"  Well,  I  don't  know.     When  he  had  to  retreat,  he 
knew  enough  to  start  early  and  avoid  the  rush." 

—  Truth. 

Heavy  black  powder  sporting  rifles  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Savage  .303  smoke- 
less powder,  light,  hammerless,  automatic,  safety  guard 
lever,  repeating  rifle  is  the  acme  of  perfection.  Its 
superiority  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Sports- 
men and  dealers  are  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  its  killing 
or  stopping  power. 

The  metal  cased,  soft  nose  expanding  bullets  driven 
with  the  Savage  smokeless  powder  have  greater  killing 
or  stopping  power  than  any  large  caliber,  black  pow- 
der bullets  now  in  use.  Sportsmen  using  the  .303 
Savage  sporting  rifle  do  not  have  to  estimate  distances 
or  change  sights  within  200  yards.  Good  targets  can 
be  made  at  1500  yards.  Either  black  or  smokeless 
powder  can  be  used  in  the  same  rifle. 

Six  different  cartridges  each  adapted  to  a  different 
ii.-'1  "in  be  fired  in  the  same  rifle  without  any  change 
or  adjustment.  The  rifle  is  equally  adapted  to  killing 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  game  and  works 
well  either  at  short  or  long  range.  The  change  from 
a  single  loader  to  a  magazine  rifle  is  always  automatic. 

Suvage  Rifles  and  Smokeless  Powder  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  SAVAGE  REPEATING  ARMS  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SHE  was  a  pretty  salesgirl; 

He  asked  her  for  a  kiss, 
For  he  was  the  accepted 

Of  the  fair  and  blushing  miss. 
She  gave  him  one,  and  as  she  drew 

Her  rosy  lips  away, 
"  Is  there,"  she  asked  in  trembling  tones, 

"  Anything  else  today?  " 

— Exchange 

California  has  been  noted  for  years  for  its  mineral 
springs,  whose  waters  have,  in  many  cases,  been  found 
of  remarkable  medicinal  value.  One  of  those  which 
have  had  particular  attention  of  late  is  the  MERCY 
MEDICINAL  WATER,  from  Mercy  Hot  Springs,  in  Fresno 
County.  Its.  pleasing  taste  and  prompt  cure  make  it  a 
desirable  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
bladder,  stomach  disorders,  rheumatism  and  female 
complaints.  Those  who  are  sick  and  can  get  no  relief 
will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  advertisement  on  another 
page. 


It  is  generally  after  we  have  done  our  best  that  we 
are  informed  that  the  best  is  none  too  good. —  Truth. 


There  is  something  most  fresh  and  enjoyable  in  every 
issue  of  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  and  you  want  to 
glance  through  the  book  through  at  once. — J-ontui, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

0 

A  GREAT  objection  to  the  majority  of  disinfectants 
is  the  disagreeable  odor  accompanying  them.  This  is 
done  away  with  in  PURIPINE,  which  is  entirely  odor- 
less, as  well  as  being  non-poisonous.  As  its  name  sug- 
gests, it  is  a  great  purifier.  Its  presence  means  sure 
death  to  all  germs  and  foul  odors.  It  is  a  promoter  of 
health  and  preventive  of  germ  diseases.  It  may  lie 
found  at  all  druggists. 

NEXT  month's  PUBLISHER'S  COLUMN  will  contain 
something  of  interest  to  advertisers.  We  are  desirous 
of  encouraging  the  insertion  of  artistic  advertising  in 
our  columns,  and  have  instituted  a  novel  competition, 
which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  those  of  our  ad- 
vertisers who  have  the  faculty  of  preparing  attractive 
advertisements. 


Originals  and  Electros 

OF  THB 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


IN  THE 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


MAY   BE   RENTED: 


Any  Halftone, 
Any  Zinco, 


f  1.00 1     Plu» 
60  (  pottage 


\ 


OR   SOLD   AT   LOW   RATES 


you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overlaud  Monthly 


Overland   Monthly. 
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Look  for 
this  label 


44  WHAT  COMES  EASY 
GOES  EASY." 

Cheap  Skirt  Bindings  Last  a  Little  While, 

and  Look   Badly  While 

They  Last 


when  purchasing  shade 
rollers  and  refuse  any  that 
)  not  bear  it. 

HARTSHORN'S 

SHADE  ROLLERS 

have  for  thirty  years  demonstrated  their  su- 
periority over  all  others.     The    "Improved" 
}  Hartshorn   Roller  is  still   another  step  in  ad- 
j  vance.      It   has   holders  that  clamp  the  shade 
fast  to  the  roller,  no  tacks. 
All  first-class  dealers  keep  them. 

WOOD    ROLLERS.  TIN    ROLLERS. 


Lasts  a  GREAT  WHILE, 
LOOKS  WELL  and  WEARS  WELL 

all  the  time. 
LOOK  ON  THE    BACK   for  the  letters   S.H.&M. 

It's  the  only  way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 
If  your  dealer   will   not  supply  you,  we  will. 

Sample."  .s/toarmr;  label*  arid  materials  maiterl  free. 
S    H    &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


/VD  editor  writes:  TOKOLOGY  slionld  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  woman.  It  is  unequaled  in 
Its  practical  scientific  advice  to  women. 

TOKOLOGY 

AJUioiO  ?  «.  s^-roci-tH  AM  So  Co., 


Mrs.  L.  N.  A.  writes:  "If  I  knew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  at 
innumerable  children  it  would  have  no  terrors  for  me,  so 
great  is  niy  confidence  in  the  science  of  TOKOLOGY." 

A  complete  'iealth  guide  by 
ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM,  M.  D.,  in 
practice  over  twenty-five  years. 
Best  Terms  to  Agents. 

Sample  pages  f  rea 
PREPAID,  MOD.  $2,75.    CLO.  $2.25. 

L   St., 


M  EN  N  EN'S  BORATED  TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  (or 
ihe  use  of  infants  and 
adults 

"MENNEN'S" 

Is  the  original. 
Others  are  imitations   and    liable  to  do  harm. 

Positive  relief  for  all  affections  of  the  skin.  De- 
lightful after  shaving.  Take  no  substitute.  Sold 
by  druggists  or  mai  led  for  25  cents.  p  D  C  C 

Name  this  paper.  Samples       r  ri  C  & 

GERHARD   MENNEN  CO.,  Newark, N.  J. 


Pacific  Towel 


Cal. 


Telephone  No.  1780 


GEO.  E.  MOORE,  PROP. 


DEAFNESS' 


iTheAURAPHONE 

New  Inventioii,  will 
restore  the  Hearing 
_  of  anyone  not  BORN 

Deaf.     INVISIBLE  in  the  Ear     X«>  DISCOMFORT. 

Send  for  Pamphlet.     HEAD  NOISKS     f*|  I  DC  T\ 

F.  F.  FINLAY.  913  Posi  St..  Ssn  Francisco.    l/Un  t  U 


[Blair's  Pills 

J          Great  English  Remedy  for 

GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE,  SURE,  EFFECTIVE 
'  Drnggistg.  or  224  William  St.    Nc>v  Vn 


\Vheu  you  write,  please  mcutiou  "The  Ovcr'.u.-j  Monthly."' 


Established  1850  Telephone  No.  43 

N.    CRAY    &    CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb 
EMBALMING  A  SPECIALTY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Overland   Monthly. 
(I 


SEWING    MACHINES 


PAIL  P.  BERNHARD  &  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  214, 

RUBBER    5TAHPS 

Stencils     and     Seals 

434      MONTGOMERY    STREET 


Highest  Perfection 
Lowest  Price 
Catalogues  h  ree 


STANDARD  PATTERNS 

J.  W.  EVANS 
1O2 1  Market  St.    near  6th,  South  side 


GANGERS 

and  TUMORS  4«^n 

HOKHIFE!    OR  PAIN! 
No  Pay  Until  Cured  I 

60  page  book  free 

with  testimonials  ot  many 
Wonderful  Cures. 

Worst    common    places 
,—  Women's     Breasts 
and  man's  tace  and  lips. 
S.  R.  CHAMLEY,  M.  D.,  71 9  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Send  to  Some  One  with  Cancer 


BOONE'S 

21*  Pine  St. 


PATENT 


AGENCY 

San  Francisco 


tne    prize    announcement 
in    the    Publisher's    Column. 


BANK  SAFES 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST    IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK 

C.   B.  PARCELLS,  Sole  Agent 
No.  6  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Safes  repaired 
STANDARD  SCALES.    BICYCLES  and  Repairs. 


GEO.    H.    FULLER   DESK   CO. 


send  for  The  Oldest  Desk  House  on  the  Coast 

Catalogue  of  our  i±ti^t 

Rubberless  Automatic  School  Desks 

AND  SAVE  MONEY 
We  also  carry  a  Large  Stock  of 

...  Bank,  Church,  Lodge   and   Office    FURNITURE  ... 

638=640  mission  Street 


RUCHANAN  BROTHERS 

Hardware,  Woodenware  and 
Articles  of  Household  Convenience 

609-611  SACRAMENTO  ST..  s.  F. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Brushes, 
Feather  Dusters 
and    Brooms 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Overland   Monthly. 


CAK  E  S  ^% JllliP*".. 

FOR     GENERAL  •^yYjBP*^  FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 

BLA6K1NG  APPLIED  AND  APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 

POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH*  Morse  Bros.    Props..Canton.Mass.,U.SA. 


W.  P.  FULLER   &   CO. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


Pioneer  White  Lead  g  Pacific  Rubber  Paint 

^RFTlcRT\r«s  OK  PAINTS,  OILS  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 

Sole  Agents  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Plate  Glass  Companies 

21-23  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BRANCHES:      Sacramento,   Oakland,   I,os  Angeles,   San    Diego,    Stockton.        Portland,    Or.          Seattle,     Wash 


Agricultural 

...Implements 

I  'f hides 

...Bicycles 

Creamery 
...Outfits. 


$  Hamilton 


MANUFACTURERS 

AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

.HARDWARE.. 


MANUFACTORY 

BENICIA 
AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO 

.  .  .  OFFICE  .  .  . 

Tei.  Main  32.       Junction  Market,  Pine  and  Davis  Streets    p-  °-  Box  2323 

Eastern  Office,  8$  Wall  St.,  New  York 


Manufacturers  of 

MARINE 
MINING 

and 

MILLING 
ENGINES 

and 

MACHINERY 


Union  Iron  Works 


.  .  .  OFFICE  .  .  . 

222    MARKET    STREET 

WORKS 

POTRERO 


York  Office 


Broadii'ay 


CABLE  ADDRESS,  "UNION" 

When  vou  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


SHIP  .  .  . 

BUILDERS 

BUILDERS  of 
U.S.  WARSHIPS 

HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  DOCK 
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PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT" 

But  practice  with  a  Revolver 
that  is  perfect 

SMITH   &   WESSON 

16  STOCKBRIDCE  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

'  Send  for  catalogue  of  12  different  Styles.  H 


416  MARKET  ST. 

Below  Sansomc,  S.  F. 

FISHING    TACKLE 


Outing 

Athletic 

Sporting 


Goods 


Su- 
preme 
through 

cut 

all 

Cycle 
dom 


guarantees  the 
highest  quality 
in  Design, 

Material, 

Workmanship  & 

Finish. 

„  PRICES: 

.  Gladiator,  -  -  $85 

•(  Spartacus,  -  -  $65 

1  Commodore,  -  $40 

<          ,V.,,-T,,-S, 

*J  Discriminating 

3  Riders 

,  unil  Ili'iil.T- 

„  should  write  us. 

*  Handsome 

H  Art  Catalogue  Free. 

2  Gladiator  Cycle  Works 

4  Chicago. 


The  Rubber 
Cippcd  flrrou)  familp 
6anu  is  Just  the 

Amusement;  just  the  thing  for  Discipline;  just 
the  thing  to  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
up  strong,  healthy  inanly  aud  womanly. 

The  game  in  bronze  costs  only  6$c,  including 
pistol,  arrow,  target  and  target  holder;  in  nickel, 
9oc,  all  complete. 

ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Specialties  and 

Dealers  in  Bicycle  Mateiials, 
735  MARKET  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHONE 
MAIN    1013 


CABLE 

CTALLCN' 


GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  Month,  Week  or  Day 


739  ""arkelsl>SanF'*nci8CO 

<>pi>   Examiner  Office 


When  you  Tile,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


SAVAGE    RIFLES    FOR    SAVAGE    GAME 


Saoagc 


Carbine 


"Six  different  cartridges, 
Si.i  ol  one  kind. 
In  a  six  shot  rifle. 
Six  at  a  time." 


High  Velocity 
Smokeless  Powder 

Catalogue  on  Application 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON       SAVAGE  REPEATING  ARMS  co. 


SAM  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO 


Ctica,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


MPW  Army  and 

Navy 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 
REVOLVER 


[»  CLABROUGH, 
GOLCHER  &  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

Fine         &  Rifles 


^%    Cutlery 


SPORTING  GOODS 


LATEST  rilll 
MODEL 

38  i  41  CALIBERS  SEND^ackle 

Adopted  by  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  FOR       Bicycle 

Sporting 
FOR  SALE  BY  THE  TRADE 

Pacific  Coast  Depot,  425  Market  Street,  S.  F.  538      MARKET      STRFFT 


Cures  Without  Medicine 
All   Diseases  that  are  Curable 

PRICE,  $10.00 


Pacific 

Coast 

Agency 


Watson  &  Co, 


124  MARKET  ST..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Poor  soap  leave*  an 
unpleasant  odor  in 


[Towns,  NAPKIN^ 
SHEETS  etc. 


The  material*  of  which 
common  soaps  are 
made  are  not  the 
kind  you  wish  to  haw 
come  in  contact  with 
your  linen.  Ivory  Soap 
rinses  readily  and  is 
sweet  and  dean. 


The  Royal  is  the  lii&hest  grade  linking 
powder  known.  A  ctu;il  tests  .s/iotr  it  gor.s 
one-third  further  than  any  other  brand. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


"A  perfect  type  of  the  highest  order  J 
of  excellence  in  manufacture." 


Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Delicious. 

Nutritious. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP 


Be  sure  that  you  get  the 
genuine  article,  made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

By  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


'led    1780. 


Every  Point  a  Good  Point 

in  the  NEW  MODELS  of  the 


Remington 


STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

Good  in  every  part  —  good  for  every  purpose. 
Does  good  work,  and  does  it  a  good  long  time. 
WYCKOfF,  StAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  211  Montgom'-  St.,  S.I. 


CENTS 


Overland 
Monthly 


CE1 


EDUCATIONAL  EDITOR 

«yoLY 


SEPTEMBER 

1897 


Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  a  Year  Single  Copy  15  G 


fOR  PORRIDGE 
PUDDINGS*140 
PANCAKES. 


The  Daintiest,  Tasty  Breakfast 
Cereal  of  the 


Unabli  .  housewife  who  does  not  like  it  and 

SEMOLA  the  preference. 

You  sometimes  find  a  grocer  who  does  not  sell  SEMOLA. 
If  h'  -imodating  grocer,  serving  YOUR  interest*  hi 

will  get  it  for  you. 

DEL  MONTE  "PEACOCK"  BRAND  SPECIALTIES- 
ff|  RAISING  BUCKWHEAT 

°%S  '!EAL    •'     •'     •' 

If?  iKE  OATS     •'     •     • 

^ 

rM 

ARE  SUPERIOR  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


inspection  in  every  detail,  and  any 

Is   in  work   or  stock    Is 

!  hat  is  the  reason  that  they  are 

I  he  World  over  as  the  "  Perfect  Arm. " 

SMITH  &  WESSON, 

i  8  STOCKBRIDCE  ST.,       SPRINGFIELD.  M«ss 


Goodyear's  Hose 


RUBBER  AND  COTTON 


e.  B.  I1HKHAK  I  ,  i.,v  Near  Moat|omrr)r  SI.   S.  r. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

SE,  Vic*-Pr«i.  and  llaugcr 
Portland  Sao  FrancUc* 

73-75  FIRST  ST.  S73-5-7-»  MARKET  ST 
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The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New   York 
RICHARD  A.  McCURDY  President 

STATEMENT 
For  the  year  ending  December   31  1896 

According  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 

INCOME 

Received  for  Premiums        -        -        $39,593,414.2 
From  all  other  Sources     -        -        -      10,109,281  07 


$49,702,695.27 

DISBURSEMENTS 

To  Policy-holders  for  claims  by  Death  $12,595,113.39 
To  Policy-holders  for  Endowments  - 

Dividends,  etc.  12,842,456.11 

For  all  other  Accounts    -  10,781,005.64 

$36,218,575.14 

ASSETS 

United  States  Bonds  and  other 

Securities  -  -  $110,125,082.15 
First  lien  Loans  on  Bond  and 

Mortgage  -  -  71,543,929.56 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  11,091,525.00 

Real  Estate  -  22,767,666.65 
Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  -  12,680,390.00 
Accrued  Interest,  Net  Deferred 

Premiums,  etc.     -  -      6,535,555.06 

$234,744,148.42 
Reserve  for  Policies  and  other 

Liabilities  205,010,633.72 


Surplus  -         $29,733,514.70 


Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force     -     $918,698,338.45 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  state- 
ment and  find  the  same  to  be  correct;  liabilities  cal- 
culated by  the  Insurance  Department. 

CHARLES  A.  PRELLER  Auditor 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual. 


ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS  Vice  President 


WALTER  R.  GILLETTE  General  Manager 

ISAAC  F.  LLOYD  2d  Vice-President 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL  Treasurer 

EMORY  MCCLINTOCK  Actuary 


Please  apply  to 

A.  B.  FORBES  &  SON 
Mutual  Life  Building  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Contents  see  Page  3 
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LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT 

STATEMENT 

—OF— 

THE    TRAVELERS 

Insurance  Company, 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Chartered  1863.    [Stock.]    Life  and  Accident  Insurance 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres't. 


January  1,  1SU7. 


Paid-up  Capital, 

Assets, 
Liabilities,    . 


$1,000,000.00 

$20,896,684.63 
17,920,260.27 


Surplus  to  Policy-holders  $  2,976,424.36 
July  1,  1897. 

Total  assets,  $21,915,663.62 


Total  Liabilities,  . 


18,550,472.63 


Paid  to  Policy-holders  since  1864, 

.     $33,098,024.29 
Paid  to  Policy-holders,  January  to 

July,  1897,  .  .  .  1,355,069.98 
Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Life 

Policies,  .  .  .  1,014,322.00 
Life  insurance  in  force,  .  89,923,185.00 
Increase  in  Reserves,  .  701,490.00 


Surplus  to  Policy-holders,  $  3,365,190.99 


JOE    POHEin, 

THE     TAILOR 


Grand   opening  of  the  latest    styles  of  Woolens.      Just 
received.    Special  inducements. 

All  Wool  Su'ts.  made  to  order  from $12  60 

All  Wool  Pants,  made  to  order  from 4  00 

Fine  Worsted  and  Latest  Slyles  of  Blue  and  Black 

Fancy  Cheviots, from 15  60 

Fine  •  rench  •  ique,  Beiver  and  Doeskins,  from 25  00 

The   very  best   Bennie  Buons  Cheviots,  genuine 

specials  Scotch,  in  all  shades 25  00 

The  very  bes'  Clay  Wors  ed  guaranteed,  formerly 

sild  lor  $60.00.  now...  $45  00  to   50  00 

Full  Dress  Swallow-Tail  Suits,  silk  lined,  from  $40,-  50  00 

AU  goods  guaranteed  thoroughly  shrunk;  all  seams 
double-sewed,  and  warranted  not  to  rip.  All  garments 
made  in  my  establishment  kept  in  repair  for  one  year, 
Free  of  Charge.  Suits  pressed  without  cost  at  any  time. 

The  firm  of  JOE  POHEIM,  the  Tailor 

Is  the  largest  in  the  Union,  and  offers  inducements  never 
offered  before,  and  will  make  you  first-class  clothes, 
to  order;  cut  by  first-class  cutters,  and  made  right  here 
by  first-class  white  workmen  for  a  great  deal  less  than 
you  can  buy  ready-made  clothes.  Patronize  home  in- 
dustry and  a  reliable  firm  established  22  years  and  of  the 
very  best  reputation  for  honest  and  upright  dealing. 

Rules  for  self-measurement,  and  samples  of  cloth  sent 
free  to  any  address. 

201  &  203  MONTGOMERY  ST..  Cor.  Bush. 

844  &  846   MARKET  ST.,  Opposite  Fourth. 

1110  &  1112  MARKET  SI..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

485  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  Oakland. 

603  &  605  K  STREET,  Sacramento. 

143  SPRING  STREET,  Los  Angeles. 


GAINS 

fi  Month*-  .January  to  July,  IH!t7. 

In  Assets,  .         .      $1,018,949.00 

In  Surplus,       .        .        .          388,737.03 
On  Life  Insurance  in  force,       1,679,918.00  ! 
Premiums  Received,  6  months  2,833,794.91 

(Accident  Premiums  in  the  hands  of  agents  not  included) 


GEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass't  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director  and 

Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  Counsel. 

New  York  Office:  3  I  Nassau  St. 


W.  W.  HASKELL.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
Rooms  21-34  Mills  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU. 

When  you  Tite,  please  mention 


NUMBER 


™      j,  -^staiff 

YOST. 


A  perfect  typewriter 
<^»  does  perfect  work 

4*,  "The  beautiful  work  of 

the  Yost'    is  unequaled 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Yost  Writing  Hachine  Co. 

61  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
40  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  Eng. 
UNITED  TVPEWK1TER  &  SUPPLIES  CO. 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 

609  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

"The  Overland  Monthly." 
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THE  -  REflLTT  -  SYNDICATE 

is  a  Corporation  under  the  laws  of  California, 
authorized  to  buy,  improve  and  sell  Suburban 
Real 


Capital  Paid  in 
Surplus 


$1,604,550.00 
176,180.53 


Assets 
Authorized  Capital 


2,625,961.80 
5,000,000.00 


PRINCIPAL  CAPITAL   STOCK-HOLDERS 


FRANK  M.  SMITH, 
W.  H.  MARTIN,     . 
HIRAM  TUBES, 
H.  C.  MINER, 
WM.  G.  HENSHAW, 
WM.  J.  DINGBE,     . 

J.   C.  WINANS, 

F.  C.  HAVENS, 

W.  FRANK  PIERCE,    . 

D.  D.  HARRIS, 
C.  A.  MURDOCK, 

C.    E.   TlNKHAM, 

E.  A.  HERON, 
L.  G.  HARRIER, 

GEO.   L.   NrjSBAUMER, 

DELOS  PALMER, 
CHARGES  CAMDEN, 


Pres.  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 

Mallard  &  Martin. 

Tubbs  Cordage  Co. 

Miner's  Theatres,  New  York. 

Vice-Pres.  Union  Savings  Bank. 

Pres.  The  Oakland  Water  Co. 

Manufacturer,  220  Fremont  St. 

Vice-President. 

Pres.  Blue  Lakes  Water  Co.,  S.  F. 

Merchant. 

C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co. 

Supt.  Sieria  Lumber  Co. 

Real  Estate. 

City  Attorney,  Vallejo. 

Co.  Surveyor,  Alameda  Co. 

Cppitalist,  New  York. 

Capitalist,  Oakland. 


Large  property  interests  have  beea  acquired  by  the 
Syndicate  at   Oakland  and   Berkeley.     Including  the 
street  railroad  system  of  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berk- 
eley. 
TO  THE  LARGE  NUHBER— 

who  desire  either  a  profitable  investment  or  a  plan 
to  accumulate  the  purchase  price  of  a  home,  the  Syn- 
dicate will  issue  Preferred  Certificates  for  any 
amount  from  $100  to  $10,000,  payable  in  full  or  in 
equal  annual  or  monthly  installments. 

These  Investment  Certificates  are  guaranteed  to  pay: 
1st. — Interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  amount 

paid,  payable  semi-annually. 

2d. — Their  full  value  at  the  end  of  investment  term- 
3d. — A  pro  rata  share  of  all  business  profits  distri. 
buted  throughout  the  term. 
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CONTINENTAL 

BUILDING   &  LOAN   ASS'N 


ESTABLISHED   IN    1889. 
Subscribed  Capital 
Paid  in  Capital 
Monthly  Income,  over 


-OF  CALIFORNIA. 

$5,303,400.00 

562,919.34 

30,000.00 


GROWTH  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 

Assets  June  joth.  1897 $562,919  34 

Assets  June  3oth,  1896 324,522  07 

Increase  73  per  cent,  or    ...      $238,397  27 

Subscribed  capital  June  30,  1897,      .     $5,303,40x5  oo 
Subscribed  capital  June  30,  1896    .     .     2,393,100  oo 

Increase  122  per  cent,  or     .     .     $2,910,300  oo 
Homes  built  for  members  during  year,  106. 

AS- 


HOME   OFFICE 

222  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WILLIAM  CORBIN, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Madame   Ruppert's 

WORLD  RENOWNED 

.Face  Bleach. 


ALMOST  FREE! 


OFFER  No.  1. 

To  every  purchaser  of  a  $2.00  bottle  of  her  world  re- 
nowiied  Face  Bleach,  she  will  give  a  bar  of  her  Almond 
Oil  Soap  Free.  This  offer  applies  to  country  orders  as 
well  as  to  visitors  at  my  parlors. 

OFFER  No.  2. 

To  all  who  wish  to  try  the  world  renowned  Face  Bleach 
she  offers  to  sell,  during  this  month,  a  trial  buttle  for  25 
cents.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper  to  any  distance,  all  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  acknowledged  the 
best  known  remedy  for 

Freckles,  Blackheads,  Pimples, 
*  ,  *      Oily    Skin,    Etc.     *  .  . 

It  is  not  an  "enamel"  which  merely  covers  up  the  defect 
but  is  a  True  Skin  Tonic,  its  action  being  to  throw  off 
all  impurities  from  the  surface.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper, 
securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  my  book 
"How  to  be  Beautiful."  Free  on  request  for  same. 

Mme.  A.  RUPPERT, 

Boom*  15  <£•  Hi.  13  I  Post  St.,  SUM  Francisco 


The  Rubber 
Lipped  flrrou)  Family 

6  tlHIC  *8  Just  the  thing  for 
Amusement;  just  the  thing  for  Discipline;  just 
the  thing  to  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
up  strong,  healthy,  manly  aud  womanly. 

The  game  in  bronze  costs  only  6sc,  including 
pistol,  arrow,  target  and  target  holder;  in  nickel, 
goc,  all  complete. 

ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Specialties  and 

Dealers  in  Bicycle  Materials, 
735  M4RKET  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Guns 


E^uipmepts 


GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  Month,  Week  or  Day 


739  Marketst'San 

Opp.  Examiner  Office 


TEETH 


The  Opinion  of  a 
Practising  Dentist 

"The  popular  dentifrice 
known  as  Van  Buskirk's  Sozo- 

dont  contains  ingredients  that 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  util- 
ity to  the  health  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth." 

O.  F.  J.  COLBURN,  D.D.  S.. 
Author  of  "Popular  Drnttstry." 

He  might  have  added  with 
equal  truth:  "It  has  invalu- 
able antiseptic  properties." 

A  sample  for  three  cents. 
P.  O.  Box  247,  N.  Y.  City. 

HALL  &.    RUCKEL, 

NewYork    1'roprirttn-x.      Loudou 


JUDSON'S 


EXCURSION,  weekly  to 
Chicago  and  Boston,  has 
^**™"^^^^^^™™«^^^^^^~  complete  accommoda 
tions  and  always  lowest  rate  of  ticket.  Through  service, 
through  tickets  and  through  managers  to  Boston.  No 
objectionable  features.  Apply  to  Q.  W.  ARBUCKLE, 
Agent,  19  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  any  Southern  Pacific 
Go's  depot. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  '-The  Overland  Monthly 
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ORGANIZED   1868 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


...THE. 


I 


Pacific  Mutual 


Only  California  Company 


Paid  Policy-holders,  $8,500,000.00 


KILGARIF  &   BEAVER 

General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 

F.  W.  VOOGT 

Pacific  Coast  General  Agent,  Accident  Department 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 

N  .E.  Corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets.  San  Francisco 


THE  BULLETIN 

IT  IS  THE   BEST 
READ  IT  SUBSCRIBE   FOR  IT 


DAILY  12  PAGES     SATURDAY  24  PAGES 


CONTAINING 

The  news  of  the  day  condensed,  choice 
literature,  prose  and  poetry,  useful  in- 
formation, etc. 

Elegant  illustrations,  interestingstories, 
gems  of  wit  and  humor,  household  re- 
ceipts, etc. 

Religious  news,  fraternal  society  items, 
dramatic  and  musical  notes,  the  markets, 
etc. 

Agricultural  news,  farm,  garden  and 
home,  fashion  department  for  the  ladies, 
etc.  m 

Good  reading  for  young  folks,  spark- 
ling correspondence  from  home  and 

abroad,  patents  and  inventions. 


Address 


THE  BULLETIN 

622  Montgomery  St.,  S.  K. 


50  CENTS  A   MONTH 

By  Mail  or  Carrier— Sample  copies  on 
Application 

The  Weekly  Bulletin,  $1.50  a  Year 


Healthful 


Palatable  and 

Invigorating 

Beverage 

Because  K 
MAKES 
THE  BEST 
LEMONADE 
ON  EARTH 

Because  It  It 
Unexcelled  as  a 
Table  Water 


Because  It  aids  Digestion  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  and  Rheumatism 

IT  APPEALS  TO  YOU 
AND  Iwant  to  b«  taken  int°  y°ur  H°m5s 
SAYS  J  want  to  be  takcn  in  y°ur  cfaret 
TO  :  want  *°  be.  *aken  in  tlie  M°rning 

FAMILIES    T  want  .to  b« Jaken  in  a  I.emouade 

Delivered  in  Boxes  containing  Two  Dozen  Bottles,  from 
Office, 

147  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F 
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ADVANCE  NOTES 


TAKING  advantage   of  Mr.  Rounsevelle  Wildman's   appointment  as  Consul  to  Hong  Kong,  the 
OVERLAND  is  pleased  to  announce  a  series  of  PAPERS  ON  THE  ASIATIC  COAST,  commer 
cial,  social,  and  descriptive,  in  Mr.  Wildman's  interesting  and  incisive  style. 

THE  KLONDIKE  COUNTRY,  the  goal  of  the  greatest  gold  rush  of  modern  times,  will  be  treated 
in  a  series  of  six  articles.  The  first,  in  the  September  number,  will  be  followed  among  others  by  a  paper  by 
JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER 

will  contain  : 

A  story  by  MR.  JAMES  HOWARD  BRIDGE,  the  new  Editor  of  the  OVERLAND. 

A  second  paper  on  ALASKA  by  DOCTOR  LINCOLN  COTHRAN.     Fully  illustrated. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  descriptive  article  on  the  HONTEREY  COAST,  the  picturesque  Santa  Lucia 
country.  Pictures  are  some  of  DIXON'S  best  work. 

The  second  and  most  important  part  of  EARLY  DAYS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  in  which  HAR1A 
KNIGHT  tells  how  she  was  entrapped  into  Belle  Cora's  house,  and  how  she  was  taken  to  "Fort  Gunny  bags  " 
to  give  the  testimony  before  the  Vigilantes  which  resulted  in  Cora's  execution. 

MAJOR  BEN  C.  TRUriAN'S  series  on  Pacific  Coast  STAGE  DRIVERS,  delayed  this  month 
by  the  search  for  authentic  photographs,  will  be  begun. 

STORIES,  SKETCHES,  POEflS,  REVIEWS.  ETC. 

ALL  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 


C"  O  C  C      ^*  ^\  I     ifA      Prizes  for  Naming       A  Contest  of  skin  ET.O 

f"    j^  L  L~VJIXy  LU  VtOamaanSr         Education^ya?esDOn- 


Bible  Magazine. 

We  propose  to  have  "THK  HOMK  VISITOR  "'  the  most  popular  Magazine  in  America,  and  our  directors  have 

decided  to  spend  liberally  to  tmliu-e  people  to  become  interested.    We  print  here  a  lot  of  words.    These  are  sets  of 

1  TRANC  i  letters  jumbled  from  whu-h  can  be  made  names  of  ten  1'resldeiits  or  the  United  States.    For 

•>  TTHT^  AWWTWS    Instance  Trang  can  be  transpo  ed  into  Grant,  and  so  on  down  the  list.    To  the  person  who 

i-fr*  rC        :  >ends  the  nearest  correct  and  neatest  list,  we  will  Rive  JJ250  in  gold.    To  the  person  send- 

3  VALDENLEO      ,  ing  the  next,  $1110  ;  sd,  >75:  4th,  »5o :  oth,  «30;  6th.  $25;  7th.  820 ;  8th,  J15  :  9th,  J10;  10th 

4  SIOHAY  I   *~    "-I*         'I'"   in'\i     l''itti-      i. '-ji.il   t*>  fft        Ti.tn.ivr     iVtrtv      ."ii-h   Ci    (ill      anii   i,,.vi     <  Inn    1 1 11  n/1  i-oH      aosili  nna 


5  RUTRAH 

6  MA  DAS 

7  SOFNEFJER 

8  LYTER 


$7.50.   TO  next  Fifty,  each  $2.00.    To  next  Fifty,  each  ii.oo,  and  next  One  Hundred,  each  one 
a  present  ranging  in  value  from  50  cents  to  one  dollar. 

Besides  every  contestant  who  sends  in  three  or  more  correct  names  will  receive  Free 
our  Ladies*  Work  Itasket  Companion  Set,  containing  darning,  wool,  yarn  and  carpet  In- 
struments, anil  five  doz.  steel  needles  that  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  -W  cents  ami 


o 


rt  TTJT  nv  which  make  a  desirable  present  to  nny  woman,  a  Japanese  Handkerchief  of  fine  siiii  n 

n  »  I^TVTC-T,'          !  texture  with  elegant  lace  deMpn  borders  ami  Two  Interesting  Books. 

KAfVUSHAM  AH  solutions  will  be  judged  according  to  distance  of  contestant  so  as  to  show  no  par- 

_  tiality.  H  will  be  necessary  for  each  contestant  to  send  2o  cents  for  6  months'  subscription. 
Any  one  desiring  to  enter  this  contest  who  is  now  a  subscriber  to  "THE  HOME  VISITOR,  "  can  have  their  SUIH 
scription  extended  or  can  liave.  magazine  sent  to  any  given  address  for  H  months  and  receive  themselves  the  Work 
Basket  Set,  Books  and  Handkerchief,  and  chance  for  cash  premium.  No  solution  will  be  recorded  unless  amount 
is  enclosed  in  same  letter.  Names  of  successful  contestants  will  be  given  in  "HOME  VISITOR,  "  and  premiums 
will  be  fairly  awarded.  Send  your  answer  now.  Tf  yon  have  tried  in  other  contests  without  reward,  you  may 
be  successful  this  time*  We  refer  you  to  anv  bank  in  Philadelphia  as  to  our  reliability  and  reputation. 

Address  letter  to  "  HOMK  VISITOR"  I'lllUMIIV;  CO.,  1818  K.  IGth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pm. 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

THE  HATTERS 
328  Kearny  Street/  Neari  Pine 

(ENTIRE  BUILDING) 


The   Only   Manufacturing^  Retailers 

.    .     ON  THE  COAST    . 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.    MAILED  FREE 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Oerland  Monthly." 
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The  Macmillan  Company 


New  Books 
Announced  by 

To  be  Ready  this  Autumn 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 

A  nEHOIR.     BY   HIS  SON 

With  many  lUuntratwm,   Photogravure    Portraits,  etc.     "2  volumes.     Cloth.     Medium  8vo. 

Price,  $10.00. 

In  addition  to  the  portraits  of  Lord]|Tennyson,  of  Lady  Tennyson,  etc.,  and  facsimiles  of  portions  of 
poems,  there  are  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe  Gardner,  etc.  The  insertions  of 
poems  never  before  published,  and  of  letters  to  friends  of  the  poet,  to  which  a  less  closely  related  biographer 
could  not  have  access,  will  make  this  Life  of  Lord  Tennyson  finally  authoritative. 


BALDWIN— Social  Interpretations  of  the 
Principles  of  Mental  Development.  By 

J.  MARK  BALDWIN,  author  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment in  the  Child  and  the  Race. 

BOSTON  BROWNING  SOCIETY  —  Papers 
Selected  to  Represent  the  Work  of  the 
Society  from  1886  to  1897.  Cloth.  Price, 
$3.00. 

CHANNING— A  Student's  History  of  the 
United  States.  By  EDWARD  CHANNING,  Har- 
vard University,  author  of  The  United  States  of 
America,  1765-1865.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions. 

COON  LEY  -Singing  Verses  for  Children. 
Illustrated  in  colors  and  set  to  music.  Words  by 
LYDIA  AVERY  COONLEY.  Illustrations  and  orna- 
mental borders  by  Alice  Kellogg  Tyler.  Music  by 
Frederic  W.  Root,  Eleanor  Smith  and  others. 
4to.  Price,  $2.00. 

CRAWFORD— Corleone.  By  F.  MARION  CRAW- 
FORD, author  of  Saracinesca,  etc.  2  vols.  $2.00. 

FIELDE  —  Political  Primer  of  New  York 
State  and  City.  By  ADELE  FIELDS. 

GLADSTONE  — The  Story  of  Gladstone's 
Life.  By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  author  of  .-/  His- 
tory of  Our  Own  Times,  etc.  Fully  Illustrated. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  SONGS  AND 
LYRICS— Second  Series.  Modern  Poetry. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  FRANCIS  T.  PALGRAVE, 
late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

H AMBLEN— The  General  Manager's  Story . 
Old-Time  Experiences  in  a  Railroad  Office.  By 
HERBERT  E.  HAMBLEN,  author  of  On  Many  Seas. 

HIQQINSON— A  Forest  Orchid  and  Other 
Tales.  By  ELLA  HIGGINSON,  author  of  from 
the  Land  of  the  S^ow  Pearls. 

HYDE— Practical  Idealism.  By  WILLIAM  DE- 
WITT  HYDE,  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  author 
of  Outlines  of  Social  Theology. 

INGERSOLL  Wild  Neighbors.  A  Book  about 
Animals.  By  ERNEST  INGERSOLL.  With  20-full 
page  illustrations,  and  others  in  the  text. 


INMAN  The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  By  COL' 
HENRY  INMAN,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  With 
portraits  and  other  illustrations  specially  drawn. 

riATTHEWS  —  The  Social  Teachings  of 
Jesus.  An  Essay  in  Christian  Sociology.  By 
Prof.  SHAILER  MATTHEWS,  Chicago  University. 

NASH  Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience. 
By  Prof.  HENRY  S.  NASH,  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 

OLD  ENGLISH  LOVE  SONGS.  Illustrated  by 
GEORGE  WHARTON  EDWARDS.  Introduction  by 
HAMILTON  W.  MABIE.  A  companion  to  Old  Eng- 
lish Ballads. 

RO  YC  E  The  Conception  of  God .  A  Philosophi- 
cal Discussion  by  Prof.  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Harvard  University,  JOSEPH  LE  CONTE,  LL.  D., 
and  GEORGE  H.  HOWISON,  LL.  D.,  Professors  in 
the  University  of  California. 

RUSSELL— The  Volcanoes  of  North  Amer- 
ica. By  Prof.  ISRAEL  C.  RUSSELL,  University 
of  Michigan.  With  many  illustrations. 

STEEL— Indian  Tales.  By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL, 
author  of  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  etc. 

WATSON— Christianity  and  Idealism.  By 
Prof.  JOHN  WATSON,  LL.  D.,  Second  edition 
with  additions.  Cloth,  crown  Svo.  Price,  $  1 .75 
net. 

WEED— Life  Histories  of  American  Insects. 
By  Prof.  CLARENCE  M.  WEED,  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts. 
With  many  illustrations,  full  page  and  smaller. 

WILCOX  An  Outline  for  the  Study  of  City 
Government.  By  DELOS  F.  WILCOX,  Ph.  D. 
of  Columbia  University. 

WRIGHT  -Citizen  Bird.  A  Story  of  Bird  Life. 
By  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT  and  Dr.  ELLIOTT 
COUES.  With  drawings  from  nature  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes.  Fifth  Thousand.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

—  Birdcraft.  By  MABEL  OSGOOD  WRIGHT, 
author  of  Tommy-Anne  ami  the  Three  Hearts, 
etc.  Illustrations  by  Louis  Agassi?.  Fuertes. 
Cloth.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Price,  $2.50. 


For  Further  Particulars  Address 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

Publishers  of  the  Leading:  American  School  Books 


LATEST   ISSUES 


Natural  Elementary  Geography 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S 60 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  says: 


Semi-Vertical  Freehand  Writing 

New  System.  By  C.  C.  Curtiss,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  for  more  than  twenty  years  Principal 
of  the  Curtiss  Commercial  Colleges  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul. 

Numbers  i  to  6,  per  dozen 96 

Combines  the  legibility  of  vertical  writing  with  the 
ease,  speed  and  grace  of  the  slopingstyle.  To  those  who 
are  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  vertical  system,  but  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  old  slant,  these  books  will  ap- 
peal most  strongly.  They  contain  special  facilities  for 
review  besides  novel  and  valuable  movement  exercises, 
so  arranged  that  they  may  be  written  across  the  page 
(already  written  upon  once)  from  the  copy  at  the  head  of 
the  page.  Each  lesson  constitutes  a  review  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  thus  insuring  in  a  systematic  way,  theacqui- 
sition  of  a  simple,  plain  and  practical  handwriting, 
suitable  for  business  purposes. 

Geographical  Reader:  Asia 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter.  Cloth,  colored  maps, 
numerous  illustrations 60 

"  Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  has  certainlj  very 
much  in  it  that  is  commendable.  It  seems  to  me  the 
best  book  I  have  ever  seen  for  the  purpose.  So  far  as 
principles  are  concerned,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  im- 
proved. The  illustrations  are  so  fresh  and  attractive 
that  the  ordinary  pupil  will  be  led  to  read  the  text  so 
that  he  may  understand  more  about  such  attractive 
pictures.— WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools 

Edited  by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 

Pennsylvania 35 

"I  think  Bible  Readings  for  Schools  is  a  book  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  school.  The  selections  are  care- 
fully made,  and  the  book,  if  used  in  our  schools  in  the 
way  suggested  by  the  editor,  '  without  doctrinal  com- 
ment,' would  be  of  great  value." — GEORGE  W.  PEASE, 
Bible  Normal  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Eclectic  English  Classics 

The  best  editions  of  the  works  included  at  anything 
like  the  prices  at  which  these  are  offered.  The  series 
now  includes  35  volumes.  Latest  issues : 

Carlyle's  Essays  on  Robert  Burns 20 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin...    .35 

Tennyson's  Princess 20 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.    Books  I,  VI,  XXII 
and  XXIV 20 


Eclectic  School  Readings 

Charming  literary  style ;  a  profusion  of  artistic,  sug- 
gestive illustration ;  serviceable  cloth  bindings,  taste- 
lully  decorated.  Latest  additions  are  : 

Arabian  Nights.     Edited  by  M.  Clarke...     .60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy 60 

The  series  also  includes  : 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children 25 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables..: 35 

Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories ..     .45 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold...    .35 

Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East 45 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 50 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans 

Tor  Little  Americans 40 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and 

Adventure 50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People    ..    .60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks 60 

Guerber's  Story  o£  the  Romans 60 

Kelley's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neigh- 
bors  w> 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children 65 

Fragments  of    Roman  Satire 

From  Ennius  to  Apuleius.    Selected  and 

arranged  by  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill 75 

Makes  accessible  to  college  instructors  and  their  clas- 
ses,material  not  heretofore  obtainable  except  in  large 
and  extensive  collections.  Selected  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  value  in  literary  study,  these  excerpts  are 
the  choicest  ones  that  could  be  made  for  the  purpose. 

A  Brief    Latin  Grammar 

By  W.  B.  Mooney.  121110.  Cloth,  235 
pages  with  Catalogue  of  Verbs,  Index  of 
Grammatical  References  and  General 

Index  added 75 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  subject  presented  with  so 
much  clearness,  precvsion  and  good  scholarship." —  SID- 
NEY G.  ASHMORK,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady,  N.  Y 

Modern   French  Texts 

Latest  addition  :  L'ABBE  CONSTANTIN. 
A  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Hector  Cremieux 
and  Pierre  Decourcelle,  adapted  by  Ludovic 
Halevy  ;  edited  for  school  use  by  Victor  E- 
Francois,  Instructor  in  French  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan 35 

The  New  Series  of  Modern  French  Texts'  now  includes  : 
Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes.     Parts  I 
and  II,  each 60 

Mairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre  (Healy)    .35 
Nodier's  Le  Chien  de  Brisquet  (Syms)  ..  .    .35 

Racine's  Iphiggnie  (Woodward) 60 

Cremieux  and  Decourcelle's  L'Abbe  Con- 
stantin  (Francois) 35 

Modern  German  Texts 

New  Schwabacher  type  ;  useful  vocabulary  and  notes; 
uniform  binding  in  flexible  boards.  The  series  now 
includes  eleven  volumes,  and  others  are  in  preparation. 
Latest  additions  are  : 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisteu  (Johnson) 35 

Storm's  Immensee  I  F.  A.  Dauer) 25 

Arnold's  Ein  Regeutag  auf  dem   Lande 

(Kern) 25 

Ebner-Eschenbach's     Krambambuli 

(Spanhoofd) ~ 35 

Riehl's  Die  Vierzehn  Nothelfer  (Sihler)...    .30 


We  are  constantly  publishing  new  books  to  meet  new  demands  in  every  department  of  school  study. 
No  matter  what  the  subject  or  grade,  we  can  furnish  the  best  text-books.  Our  facilities  tor  filling  orders 
by  mail  are  of  the  best.  Any  of  the  above  books  or  any  other  publications  on  our  list  will  be  promptly  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices,  without  extra  charge  for  delivery  Price-lists,  specimen  pages,  circulars  and 
introduction  terms  cheerfully  furnished,  on  request.  We  cordially  invite  correspondence  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  selection  and  supply  of  school  books.  AMERICAN  BOOK  COHPANY,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta,  and  Portland,  Ore. 

Address:  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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C.  P.  Weber  &  Co, 

p 


<aci  ic 


^ 


Cor.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts. 

San  Francisco, 

California 

ALSO 

125  Temple  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
550   Pettygrove   St.,  Portland,  Or. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  . 
BLACKBOARDS  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
AND  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 
BANK  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  . 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalogues 


School  and  Philosophical 

Apparatus,  Chemical  Glass- 
ware, Chemicals,  Laboratory 
Supplies,  etc.,  to  be  used  in 
Colleges,  Schools,  Seminaries, 
and  Institutions  of  Learning, 
for  Illustrating  Measurements, 
Weighing  Hydrostatics,  Dy- 
namics, General  Properties  of 
Matter,  Sound,  Heat,  Light, 
Electricity,  etc. 


FOR    SALE    BY 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

63  First  Street,  San  Francisco 

Write  for  Prices 


OLD  BOOK  STORE 

Books,    Magazines    and    Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLO. 

Special  attention  given  to  Literature  published 
on  and  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

206  POWELL  ST.,  S.  F. 

A.    A.    DALY  H.    L.    CURRAN 


Rare  Books !     Curious  Books ! 

BOOKS  OLD.      BOOKS  NEW. 

A   choice    assortment    of    Valuable  Jiooks   for 

libraries  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

Call  and  uiake  your  selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE,  542  California  Street 


.  .  DRAWING  .  . 

And    METHODS   OR  TEACHING   IT. 

TAUGHT    BY    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Addrea*    MISS    KATHKRINK    BAIL, 


322   Phelan   Building, 


San   Francisco 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR 

Book  &  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work   Promptly   Done  at   Low  Prices. 


HEADQUARTERS 

"ELEGRAPHIC  CODES 


All  the  Standard  Codes  and- 
Ciphers  Kept  in  Stock 

JOHN  PARTRIDGE 


IMPORTING    AND 
MANUFACTURING 


Stationer 


PRINTER,  LITHOGRAPHER  AND  BOOKBINDER 

306  California  Street,    Between    Battery   and    Sansome 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  your  Magazines  t"  me 
to  have  them  Bound 


Telephone  Main  614 


Complicated  Cases  of  Defective 
Vision  a  Specialty 

C.  MULLER 

the  Leading  Optician 

Consultation  Free 

I,ENSEs  simple  and 
compound  mounted 
to  order  and  at  short  notice 

824  Market  St. 

Phelan  Bldg.,S.  H.,  Cal. 


BOERINGER, 
the  great  artist  in 
black  and  white, 
makes  testimonial 
to  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Muller  in  fit- 
ting him  in  a  dim- 
cult  case  of  com- 
pound astigmatism 


When  you  write,  nlease  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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SANTA    BARBARA 


MARYLAND,  Baltimore.  1405  Park  Ave. 


Randolph-Harrison  BOARDING  AND  DAY, COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  AND  FINISHING  SCHOOL.  Special  ad- 
vantages in  Art,  Music  and  the  Languages.  MRS.  JANE 
RANDOLPH  HARRISON  RANDALL,  Principal. 


A  high-class  English  and  Commercial  Training 
School.  Tuition  and  living  rates  very  reasonablel 
Students  received  at  any  time.  Send  for  College  Journa. 
and  Catalogue.  E.  B.  HOOVER,  Principal. 

Mention  OVERLAND.  Santa  Barbara,  Cat. 


VIRGINIA 
PATCHETT 


Pacific  Academy 


HELEN    M. 
CURTIS 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  BUILDING 

819  Market  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thorough  Commercial  and  English  Training  ;  indi- 
vidual instruction.  Com'l  Course.  English  Course.  Teach- 
er's Course.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

To  make  a  living 

QUALIFY  YOURSELF  by  attending  the  Garden 
City  Business  College,  59  S.  Market  Street,  San 
Jose.      Oldest    and     best    equipped    commercial 
school  on  the  coast. 
Positions  constantly  opening  to  those  qualified. 


CALIFORNIA,  San  Mateo. 

St.  Matthew's  School  for  Boys 

Thirty-first  Year.    REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  D.  D., 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  PRINCIPALS, 
Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

CHICAGO   COLLEGE    OF    LAW 

LAW  DEPARTMENT  LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY 
Hon.  T.  A.  Mo'raii,  \A..  D.,  Dean.  Session  each  week 
day  evening.     For  information  address  Elmer  E.  Bar- 
rett, LI..,  B.,  Sec'y,  100  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


"  A  School  of  the  Highest  Cass  for  Girls." 

Number  limited;  only  a   few  more  vacancies. 

St.  Margaret's  School 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 

For  Catalogue,  address,  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS  STEEL  PENS, 

THE  STANDARD  PENS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Numbers  303,  404,  604  E.F.,  332,  601  E.  F.,  1044,  and  stubs  1008,  1043,  and  others. 

Highest  Awards,  Paris  Exposition,  1878  and  1889,  and  Chicago,  1893. 


San  Fraud 


Ellis  Bookkeeping 

Benn  Pitman  Shorthand 
Morse  Telegraphy 


1236    MARKET    STREET 


Special  Course  to  Teachers 


Institute 


BOARDING  ANDIDAY  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES-Twenty- 
first  year.  Twenty-five  Teach- 
ers.  Seminary,  College,  Pre- 
paratory and  Noimal  courses. 
Conservatory  ot  Music,  with 
Eleven  Professors  and  com- 
plete courses  for  Voice  and 
Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  for  children.  'Carriage 
will  call.  Next  Season  will  begin  Monday,  August  2nd. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address, 

REV.   ED.   B.  CHURCH,   A.   M.,   PRINCIPAL 

1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 


TEACHERS  IWANTED! 


Over  4,000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  [members.  Must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans;  two  plans  give  free  registration  ;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book,  containing 
plans  and  a  $500.00  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN   TEACHERS'    BUREAU        j      REV.   DR.   O.   M.   SUTTON,   A.M.,      (        BUTTON    TEACHERS'     BUREAU 
*S.  W.  COR.  MAIN  &  3D  STS.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.       f  PRESIDENT   AND     MANAGER  ''  69-71    DEARBORN    ST.,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Northern  vacancies  Chicago  office,  Southern  racancifs  Louisville  office.  One  fee  regixtrrs  in  both  offices. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


COMMERCIAL  BLUE  BOOK 

„    ,.,   ...    .,. 

REVISED  THROUGH  its  representatives  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  been  enabled  to  secure  much 

fY  comPrenens've  a"d  valuable  information  regarding  Business  Houses  and  Individuals,  and  in 
presenting  this  in  a  classified  form  to  its  readers,  it  hopes  to  save  them  much  inconvenience. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  names  of  people  of  reliable  reputation,  and  we  believe  our  many 
readers  will  find  this  new  feature  of  the  OVERLAND  of  great  value. 

Abbreviation  :     T  stands  for  TELEPHONE. 


Bakery  and  Confectionery. 

Home  Bakery,  100  Franklin,  cor.  Oak 
Panhandle  Bakery,  1598  Fulton;  T  Steiner  1471 
Vienna  Branch  Bakery,  523  Haight;  T  Pii;e  3352 

Barbers. 

Florence  Tonsorial  Parlor,  2124  Filluiore 

Bicycles. 

C.  E.  Baker,  930  Oak;  T  Steiner  1643 
W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  White  81 
H.  A.  Lozier  &  Co.,  304  McAllister 
Peerless  Cyclery,  2934  Fulton 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  210  McAllister 
Sterling  Bicycles.  A.  C.  Nichols  &  Co., Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  404  Battery;   T  Main  1322 

Bicycle  Sundries. 

Robt.  Malcom  Co.,  735  Market 

Bicycle  Rims  and  Tires 

H.  S.  Kohn,  Agt.  Furlong  Single  Tube  Tires, 
305  Market 

Butchers. 

The  Model  Market,  326  Devisadero;  T  west 
756 

Carpenters  and  Contractors. 

HaightSt.  Hard  ware  Store,  503  Haight;  T  Steiner 
2911 

Carpets  and  Upholstery. 

Gullixson  Bros.,  955  Market;   T  Jessie  n 
Lutge  Bros.,  1052  McAllister;  T  Steiner  1592 
The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 

Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Baldwin  Jewelry  Co.,  948  Market;  T  green  204 

Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream. 

Gruenhagen's,  20  Kearny;   T  Main  1065 
John  Wichman,  3037  i6th 

Crockery  and  Glassware. 

Cowen's,  813  Market;  T  Main  519 

Custom  Shirt  Maker. 

J.  C.  Rogerson,  521  Valencia;  T  white  1162 

Dry  Goods,  Etc. 

E.  E.  Hastings,  318  Devisadero;   T  Steiner  1402 


Druggists. 

Baldwin   Pharmacy,  cor.  Market  and    Powell; 

T  Bush  27 

Castro  Street  Pharmacy,  cor.  24th  and  Castro 
R.  W.  Coffin,  cor.  i6th  and  Valencia 
Ferry  Drug  Co.,  8  Market 
D.  M.  Fletcher,  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Geary;   T 

East  994 

D.  M.  Gove,  cor.  California  and  Fillmore 
A.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Polk  aud  Bush;  T  2181 
J.  S.  Warren,  McAllister  and  Fillmore 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Works. 

Golden  Gate  Dye  Works,  342  McAllister;  T 
south  549 

Electrical  Works. 

Paul  Seiler,  406  &  408  Market;  T  Main  5454 

Embroidery  Material  and  Teaching. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Murphy,  2312  Fillmore 

Express  and  Transfer  Companies. 

Mission  &  City  Transfer  Co.,  I7th  and  Valencia; 
T  Mission  162 

French  Accordeon  Plaiting  &  Cloak  Factory. 
A.  E.  Corder,  553  Valencia 

Florists. 

Serveau  Bros.,  2328  California  and  S.  W. 
cor.  Sacramento  and  Fillmore;  T  west 
590 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

R.  F.  Guichard,  12  7th;  T  Jessie  252 
C.  Lagoraarsino  &  Co.,  422  Devisadero 
Paragon  Fruit  Market,  noo  McAllister;   T  Pine 
1595 

Furnished   Rooms. 
New  Arlington,  1015  Market 
The  Carrollton,  1206  Market 
The  Vendome,  1104  Market 
Elcho  House,  863^  Market;  rooms  250  to  soc 

Furniture  Dealers. 

The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 
Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 

King,  Moss  &  Co.,  639  Market 
Shreve  &  Co.,  Market  and  Post 
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Grocers. 

E.  K.  Aldrich,  3021  i6th 

Bibo,  Newman  &  Ikenberg,  Polk  and  California; 

T  East  372 

J.  D.  Heise.cor.  Valencia  and  i6th;  T  blue  371 
Irvine  Bros.,  42i  Stockton,  1302  Polk,  310 

Fourth,573  Howard;  TEast  221  and  Main 

1799 
R.  J.  Jackson,  cor.  Fulton  and  Broderick 

F.  A.  Kaiser,  942-948  Fillmore 
E.  Klein,  cor.  Fulton  and  Lyon 

Levin  Bros.  (Inc.),  1324  Market  and  134  Sixth; 

T  South  292 

J.  B.  Mohony,  1306  Castro 
Mrs.  M.  Ramson,  1612  Hayes 
W.  S.  Redmond,  cor.  Haight  and  Devisadero 
T.  Schomaker,  Hayes  and  Broderick;   T  1472 
H.  W.  Seebeck,  cor.  Oak  and  Scott 
Stulz  Bros  ,  1931    Fillmore;  T   west  698;  and 

535  Montgomery  Ave.;  T.  main  5493 
J.  E.  Thorn,  496  Valencia  and  i6th 
H.  C.  Tonnemacher,  cor.  I7th  and  Valencia 

Guns,  Hunters'  Equipments,  Etc. 

Geo.  W.  Shreve,  739  Market 

Harness,  Wagons,  Etc. 
Leibold  Harness  Co.,  211  I, ark  in 
Hats  and  Caps. 

C.  Herrmann  &  Co.,  328  Kearny;    T  Main  1640 
J.  Porcher,  1109  Market 

Hotels. 

The  Baldwin,  Market  and  Powell 

Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  junction  Market  and  Hayes 

Hotel  El  Monte,  501  Geary 

The  Mentone,  901  Powell;  T  red  2321 

Palace  Hotel,  Market  and  New  Montgomery 

Windsor  Hotel,  Market  and  Fifth;   T  South  87 

Yosemite  House,  1043  Market 

Household  Utensils. 

J.  B.  Mahony,  1308  Castro 

Ladies'  Tailoring,  Patterns  Cut  to  Order. 
W.  M.  Loudon,  317  Powell 

Liquor  Dealers. 

A.  Hewson,  2132  Fillmore 

Peters  Bros.,  514  Montgomery  and  643  Kearny 

Hugh  V.  Stein,  659  Clay 

Livery  Stables  and  Electric  Horse  Clipping. 

T.  P.  Newell,  1802  Mission;   T  blue  171 
Locksmith  and  Electrician. 
G   Campini,  1003  Mission;  T  Jessie  1169 
Millinery. 

The  Wonder,  1026  Market 


Music  Stores. 

Model  Music  Store,  735  Market;   T  black  311 

Opticians. 

California  Optical  Co. ,317  Kearny;  T  Main  5841 

Photographers. 

F.  W.  Burnett,  N.  W.  cor.  Valencia  and  i6th 

Plumbers. 

DuflFey  Bros.,  304  Stockton;   T  Grant  68 
Trezise  Bros.,  1140  McAllister;  T  Pine  1691 

Restaurants. 

Cosmos  Restaurant,  317  Powell;  T  Davis  441 
Peter  Vaviloff,  8  and  10  Hayes;  T  Mint  1 193 
Pabst   Cafe,    N.    E.  cor.  Powell   and   Ellis;    T 
Main  849 

Rheumatic  and  Blood  Remedies. 

Guptill's  Sure  Cure,  1165  Market 

Shoe  Stores  and  Repairing. 

M.  Quinn,  623  Lyon 
A.  Schau,  3035  1 6th 

Stationery,  Books,  Etc. 

M.  Gompertz,  527  Hayes 

J.  A.  Wood,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

J.  A.  Preston,  cor.  Fillmore  and  Sacramento 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Etc. 

A.  Phinney,  24  Hayes;  T  Jessie  1524 

Sulky  Building  and  Repairing. 

W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  white  81 

Tailors. 
Charles  Adams,  1384  Market 

S.  Damner,  206  O'Farrell 

J.  Edlin,  617  Market 

Empire  Suit  Co.,  123  Phelan  Bldg. 

R.  H.  Kavanagh  &  Bros. ,  633  Market 

Rosenblum  &  Abraham,  1103  Market 

J.  Sche-ibli,  539  Clay 

J.  Smith  &  Co.,  944  Market 

Tin,  Sheet  Iron  Ware  Manufactures. 

H.  Van  Evary,  20076  Fillmore 

Turkish  Baths. 
Sutler  St.  Hamma'm,  415  Sutler 
Undertakers. 

James  Hagan,  445  Valencia;  T  Mission  n 

Wood  and  Coal. 

John  Middleton,  309  Stockton;  T  1919 
Western  Addition  Coal  Co.,  2412  California;    T 

West  10 

Jeremiah  Kenny,  1928  McAllister 
R.  F.  Lange  &  Co.,  725  Valencia;   T  Mission  87 


REMEMBER 


There  are  two  editions  of  the  Overland. 
THE  REGULAR  EDITION   Price  ioc  a  coPy; 

year.  For  the  General  Public. 
Price  15c  a  copy;  $1.50  a 
year.  With  additional  mat- 
ter for  Schools  and  Teachers. 


THE  SCHOOL  EDITION 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  ~J"*ie  Overland  Monthly." 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 


The  Union  Savings  Bank 


SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK 


OP-  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  DEC.  31  ,    1896. 
Capital  Fully  Paid,  $300,000  Reserve  Fund,  $100,000  Deposits  to  Dec.  31,  1896.  $2,789,609.72 


J.  WEST  MARTIN,  President. 
Board  of  Directors... 

J.  West  Martin,  Win.  G.  Henshaw,  Thos.  Prather, 
Huff,  R.  S.  Farrelly,  A.  A.  Moore,  Hiram  Tubbs, 
C.  E.  Palmer,  H.  W.  Meek,  Herman  A.  Tubbs, 
Thomas  Creelin. 


WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-Pi  esident.  A.  E.  H.  CRAMER,  Cashier. 

Rates  Paid  on  all  Savings  Deposits.  4  /^  per  cent,  per 
Annum.  This  bank  has  added  a  Commercial  De- 
partment  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  trans- 
acting  a  general  banking  business  as  a  Savings 
and  Commercial  Bank. 


mutual  SaOingS  Bank  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 


OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 


GUARANTEED   CAPITAL 
$1,OOO,OOO 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN 
S.  G.  MURPHY 
JOHN  A.  HOOPER      - 
GEO.  A.  STORY     - 


33  Post  Street 

Mechanics'  Library 
Building 

President 

First  Vice-President 

Second  Vice-President 

Cashier 


James  D.  Phelan 
C.  G.  Hooker 
Prank  J.  Sullivan 


DIRECTORS 

S.  G.  Murphy 
L.  P.  Dreader 
Jos.  D.  Grant 


John  A.  Hooper 
Jas.  Moffitt 
Robt.  McElroy 


Interest  Paid  on  Tern  and  Ordinary  Deposits. 
on  Approved  Securities. 


Loans 


Royal  .  .  . 
Exchange. 
Assurance 


ESTABLISHED   A.    D.    1720 


Cash   Assets, 
Losses  Paid, 


$   20.000,000 
180,000.000 


ROBT.  DICKSON,  MANAGER 
B.    J.   SMI  i  a,   Asst.   Manager 


NATHAN    &    KINGSTON 


-501  Montgomery  Street 


PIANOS  ! 


PIANOS  !! 


PIANOS  !!! 


We  are  agents  for  Eight  different  Standard  Makes  of 
Pianos.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest.  It  will  pay  you 
to  write  and  get  our  figures.  Second-hand  pianos 
from  $35  up. 

J.  T.  BOWERS  &  SON, 

23    AND  US   FIFTH  STREET, 
Opposite  U.  S.  Mint,          :         :          .San  Francisco. 


Deposits  June  30,  1897,  $22,368,372 
Paid  Up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,6)4,314 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

DIRECTORS 

ALBERT  MILI.KR.  President.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

George  W.  Beaver  George  C.  Boardman 

W.  C.  B.  de  Kremery       Daniel  E.  Marlin      Thos.  Magee 

Geo.  Tasheira  Robert  Watt 

LOVELI.  WHITE,  Cashier  and  Secretary 

Loans  upon  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Real  Estate, 
and  Farm  and  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

Receives  Deposits.  Country  remittances  may  be  made 
in  checks  payable  in  San  Francisco,  Post  Office  or  Wells, 
Fargo  8t  Co's  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Express,  but  the 
responsibility  of  this  bank  commences  only  with  the 
receipt  of  the  money. 


PIANOS 

are  the 

BEST. 


NEWBY  5  EVANS 

Medium  Pilce— Unequalled 

Fine  Stock 

GUITARS.  VIOLINS.  BANJOS.  MANDOLINS 
Strings  a  Specialty 


BYRON  MAUZY 


308-314    POST    ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Decker  $  Son  pianos 

ARE  THE  BEST 

THE  ZENO  MAUVAIS  MUSIC  CO. 

769  MARKET  STREET 

General  Agents  SAN   FRANCISCO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Centuries  Are  Not  Long 

to  cyclists  who  use 


Being  the  concentrated  nutriment  of  prime  lean  beef,  delicately 
spiced  and  seasoned  Vigoral  is  both  meat  and  drink  and  a  true 
foe  to  fatigue.  No  trouble  in  its  preparation;  a  cup  of  water,  hot  or 
cold,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  To  be  had  of  all  druggists  and  grocers. 

Our  little  pamphlet  "Various  Views  on  Vigoral,"  is  mailed 
free  and  contains  much  that  is  interesting. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 
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A  PROSPEROUS 
AND  PROGRESSIVE  CO. 


Trophy 
Baking 
Powder 


Tillmann's 
Aromatic 
Spices  .  .  . 


PINE  GOODS  AT  FAIR  PRICES 


Tillmann's 
"Flavoring 
Extracts. . 


Tillmann's 

and 
Coff ees  . . 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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DO 


are  so  many  people 
suffering  from  weak  eyes 
in  the  United  States?  It  is 
because  they 


* 

» 
» 

I 

* 


Beware 
of-- 


not  use  the  great  eye 
tonic,  "BANK  STOCK" 
paper  in  their  business  for 
writing  purposes. 


ulc 


have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  it  saves, 
strengthens  and  relieves  the 
eyesight,  and  now  we  have 
to 


HOLD  IT 
TO  THE  LIGHT 


the  unscrupulous 
imitators  who  are  placing 
paper  on  the  market  which 
is  of  no  value  whatever 
from  an  oculistic  standpoint. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 


See  the  watermark 
on  every  sheet. 


35 —    b. 


Protected  by  the 
Government 


The  American  Bank  Stock  Co. 


22  CLAY  STHCCT,  S.  F. 


This  is  printed 
on  BANK  STOCK, 
College  Grade. 


r 


I 


©wn  Live  Stock 

Battle,  Horses,  Poultry,  Hogs. 


HON.  GEO.  GEDDES,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  a  farmer  of  wide  ex- 
perience, says: 

••  I  find  if  I  take  ten  bushels  of 
meal  and  wet  it  in  cold  water  and 
feed  25  hogs  with  tt.  they  eat  it 
well;  but  if  I  take  the  same  quan- 
tity and  cook  it,  it  doubles  the 
bulk,  and  will  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  hogs  twice  as  long  to  eat  it 
up:  and  I  think  they  fatten  twice 
as  fast  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
By  rooking  >i»u  double  the 
bulk  mid  the  value  of  the 
meal." 


MR.  ELLIOTT  W.  STEWAET.an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  cattle 
feeding,  saya : 

"When  corn-meal  la  well-cookt-d, 
it  is  something  more  than  doubled 
—the  bursting  of  the  grains  causes 
It  to  swell  and  occupy  twice  its 
former  space— and  some  feeders 
have  considered  it  as  valuable, 
hulk  for  bulk,  as  before  cooking; 
or.  in  other  words,  that  its  value  Is 
doubled  b>  (rooking." 


F.  I).  COBCRN,  In  his  book  on 
"  Swine  Husbandry, "saya: 

**  There  run  wcnrrely  be  n> 
doubt  that  cooking  h»rd. 
dry  corn  renders  It  more, 
easy  of  digestion,  enabling  tho 
animal  to  extract  the  maximum  of 
nutritive  material  it  contains,  and 
that  ordinarily  fed  in  this  form  and 
of  the  properconsisteney  it  affords 
a  larger  percentage  of  flesh  and  fat 
than  if  fed  in  the  raw  state." 


Only  36  inches  high.    Weight,  only  150  Ibs. 


I  ONE  DOLLAR 


HARRIS,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Pig," 

makes  a  similar  statement.    He 

says; 

"Wo  think  there  cnn  be  no 
queNtlon  that  soaking  ami 
cooking  food  renders  It  morn 
easily  digestible,  and  it  mo, 
the  advantage  of  the  prac- 
tice, where  liberal  feeding  Is 
adopted, cannot  lie  doubted.** 

Many  stock  raisers  probably 
know  that  horsea  troubled  with 
heaves  are  much  improved  uy 
cooked  food.  In  some  cases  tho 
animals  have  been  entirely  cured 
by  eating  it. 


Sent  To = Day 

will  give  you  the  immediate 
use  of  a  GRANITE  STATE 


FEED  COOKER  and  WATER  HEATER 

The  lightest,  most  convenient  and  most 

ECONOMICAL  BOILER 

for  Poultrymen,  Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 


The  Boiler  is  madi  of  galvanized  steel,  a  sheet  metal  that  will  not 
rust  or  corrode,  nor  require  painting.  It  is  furnished  with  four  iron  drop 
handles  for  convenience  in  lifting  from  furnace,  and  a  tight-fitting  gal- 
vanized steel  cover. 

The  Furnace— door,  frame,  smoke-pipe  plate,  hearth,  legs,  and  grates 
are  made  from  l*:st  quality  cast  iron.  Sides  and  linings  areof  shoot  Mct-1 
plates.  The  steel  linings  are  set  sons  to  prevent  the  direct  heat  of  the 
fare  from  warping  or  burning  the  body  of  furnace.  Less  wood  is  needed 
to  produce  the  required  amount  of  heat  under  this  boiler  than  would  lie 
necessary  if  the  sides  were  of  a  single  thickness  of  east  or  sheet  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  furnace  should  not  last  a  lifetime.  The  lin- 
ings are  liolted  in,  ana  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  at  a 
slight  cost. 

T/\    S\nr\I~n    8end  **  today,  stating  whether 

II    I  IK  Urn     youwisha2>gallon  or  M>  gallon 

i  vf   vr i%isi_i%  k>iler  an(1  we  will  (onvar(1  by 

freight  a  GRANITE  STATE  COOKER,  warranted  to  be  manufactured  from  the  best  of  steel  and  iron.  You  can  pay 
the  rest,  812  If  25-gallon,  and  $18  if  SO-gulloii  is  ordered,  at  the  rate  of  only  (Si  per  month.  This  very  low  price  is 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  our  goods  into  your  township.  You  can  thus  get  the  1!KST  COOKER 
EVER  MADE  for  less  than  7  cents  a  day!  Ask  any  liunk  about  us,  or  write  to  the  publisher  of  this  magazine. 
Circulars  Free.  Write  for  cash  prices. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  NOSIITEMNPEWYORKTC,TY 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented 
In  the  illustration  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Hundreds  sold.  No 
complaints. 

AGENTS   WANTED. 


KlVKKDALE-ON-IlUDSON,  U.  Y. 

Qranitr  ^fnt>'  l-:r<ti)<ir<tt<>r  <'o. 

ln-;.\u  Su;-i :  -The  "Omilitc  State 
Feed  <'«"ker  and  Water  Meatei  " 
which  I  purchased  of  you  some 
months  a^o  ^ives  perfect  wiMMae- 
timi.  I  ;un  surprised  at  the  l;ir-.- 
amount  of  licat  «  hidi  can  lie  seemed 
with  very  little  wn.ni.  Kvery  stork- 
raiser  should  have  one- simply  Inmi 
tin-  itaodpoiDt  of  economy,  to  say 
nothing  OT  thesntisfaetion  of  know, 
ine  that  you  have  Hie  IH-HL  In  my 
opinion,  It  ia  the  very  l»'st  on  Hie 
market.  You  are  ton  modesj  i"  your 
claims  for  it.  Truly  yours. 

HENRY  DEtKEB. 


V 


SFE   OTTIVR    SIDE. 


AT  HOME. 

Our  daughters  like  to  give  their  personal  care  to  the 
dainty  things  of  the  house — the  pretty  china,  glass,  and 
bric-a-brac.  With  Ivory  Soap,  this  is  not  only  possible, 
but  pleasant.  It  leaves  the  tenderest  skin,  just  as  it  does 
the  exquisitely  polished  or  enamelled  surface,  smooth, 
brilliant,  refreshed,  and  absolutely  unharmed.  It  is  alkali 
that  hurts  ;  Ivory  Soap  is  wholly  free  from  it. 


Copyright,  1397,  bj  The  Procter  4  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


Any  person  wishing  an  enlarged  copy  of  this  picture  may  mail  to  us  10  Ivory  Soap  Wrappers, 
on  receipt  of  which,  we  will  send  a  copy  (without  printing)  on  enamel  plate  paper,  14  x  17  inches, 
a  suitable  size  for  framing.  THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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IheSt.  Denis 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street 
NEW  YORK 

(Opposite  Grace  Church) 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 


The  great  popularity  the  St. 
Denis  has  acquired  can  readily 
be  traced  to  its  unique  loca- 
tion, its  homelike  atmosphere, 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  its 
cuisine  and  service,  and  its 
very  moderate  prices. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  &  SON 


If  you  can 
get  better  tea 
than  Schilling's 
Best  for  your 
money,  that's 
the  thing  to  do. 


THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  LIBRARY 

or  Select  Readings  for  all  Occasions  for 
Young  and  Old 

THE  BEST,  THE  BIGGEST  AND  THE  BRIGHTEST 

The  most  Practical,  Original,  and  Complete  School  Speakers. 

A  Special  Chapter  on  Training  the  Voice  and  how  to  Read  and  Speak,  em- 
bodying the  latest  developments  in  that  Science. 


*  in  all  its  phases  made  clear  and  practical  by  a  chapter  showing 
the  use  of  hands,  feet  and  body  m  Expressing  Thought.    This 
department  is  illustrated  by  over  30  figures  made  especially  for  this  book. 


Size  of  book  10  in.  long,  I 
wide,  352  large  pages. 


PI  II  Tl  IRF  is  treated  by  the  foremost  Delsarte  Teacher  in 
V,UI_  I  UI\~L  America.  Free  Hamd  Dumb  Bell,  Wand,  Ring 
and  Club  Exercises  made  clear  and  simple  by  135  illustrations  and  explanations. 
No  subject  is  considered  more  important  by  Educators  to-day  than  Physical 
Culture.  No  other  book  so  fully  covers  this  fan  ot  School  *<  rk  Commended 
and  endorsed  by  leading  teachers  in  every  State.  It  is  embellished  with  170  line 
drawings  prepared  for  and  found  only  in  this  boot,  also  Eight  Elegant  Fill-page 
Half  Tone  two  color  photographs  of  noted  impersonators  and  elocutionists 
taken  in  the  artist's  favorite  role  and  costumes. 


It  contains  "  Something  new  t»  Speak."  Popular  subjects  comprising  Pathos 
and  Humor,  Eloquence  and  Patriotism,  Sentiment  and  Religion,  Description  and 
Narration,  Temperance  and  Juvenile  Recitations,  also  Pantomimes,  Drills,  Marches, 
Dialogues,  Bible  Exercises.  All  carefully  selected  and  adapted  to  Home.  Sclwiol, 
Church,  and  Social  Entertainment. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by  MARA  L  PRATT.  M.  D.  and  LI1A  BR  OKS  M'LIEK. 
Bound  in  fine  silk  cloth,  ink  and  gold  stamping,  352  large  double  column  pages, 
making  it  equal  to  an  ordinary  700  page  one  column  book. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

JUVENILE  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  a  spec'alty.  Terms  to  agents  most  liberal.  Outfit 
r«ady.  Send  for  circular  and  sec'tre  control  of  te  ritory  at  once.  It  will  pay  you 
Jioo  to  d»  so.  Address 


Bound  in  Silk  Cloth 
Emblematic  Cover 


Price 
Only 


$1.50 


I— in— ( 


M.  A.  THO.TPSON,  Prop. 


OCCIDENTAL  PUBLISHING  CO.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


V  iieu  you  write,  please  nientioi    "  The  Overlaud  Mouthlv." 
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!  TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION.  ] 


We  have  exceptionally  thorough  information  on  tourist  lines  and 
resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much 
inconvenience.  Address  TRAVELERS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Care  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co. 


MILLARD    HOTEL  The   Windsor   Hotel 


OMAHA,   NEB. 

J.  E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments.     Centrally  located. 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 


DENVER 

IF  INTERESTED  in  Colorado  literature  or  contemplatinj 
a  trip  to  the  West,  drop  a   postal  to  the  Windso 
Information  Bureau.   Box   1549,  Denver,  Colo.,  anc 
receive  full  information  in  regard  to  points  of  interest 
excursion    rates,     hotel    accommodations.      Illustrate< 
booklets,  describing  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  State,  et: 
We  are  at  your  service. 

J.  A.  WICKIIN,  Manager 


.  Best  fiotel .. 


UKIAH  CITY, 
Cal. 


GRAND   HOTEL. 


B.  S.  HIRSCH,  Proprietor 

Free  'Bus.     Baggage  of  guests  conveyed  Free  of  Charge 

to  and  from  Trains. 

Long  Distance  Telephone  and  Electric  Lights. 
ALL  STAGES  ARRIVE  AT  AND  DEPART  FROM  THIS  HOUSE. 


Cable  Cars  pass  the  Door 


Hotel  Marlborough 

BROADWAY,  $6th  and  $yth  Streets 
. .  .NEW  YORK.  . . 

A  First-Class  Hotel  at 
Moderate  Price* 

American  and  European  Plan 
Convenient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theatres 

LOUIS  L.  TODD,  PROP. 


CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 
72nd  to  7 1st  STREETS 

(Facing  Central  Park) 

...  NEW   YORK... 

Absolutely  fireproof.  The  K  ifc  Itotsl  of  America.  One  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Six  hundred  rooms  with 
34<;  bath  rooms  connecting.  Luxuriously  appointed.  Cuisine 
tt  the  highest  order.  An  ideal  resort  for  families,  transients 
••d  tourists.  Rustic  and  palm  garden  at  an  elevation  of 
jpo  feet  above  sea  level.  Open  during  summer  evenings 
with  orchestral  music.  Within  twenty  minutes  reach  of  the 
•hopping,  business  and  theatre  districts  of  the  city. 


When  you  write,  olease  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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The  Missouri  Pacific  System 


THE    POPULAR    LINE    FOR 


5,325  miles  of  railroad 
traversing  II  states  and 
territories. 

* 
Unexcelled  service. 

* 

The  finest  Pullman 
standard  and  tourist  cars 


"§> 


Business  Men,  Tourists  and 

People  traveling  for 

pleasure 

If  you  are  going  .  . . 

to  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 
KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA 
or  any  Point  South  or  East 

take  the  MISSOURI  PACIFIC 


SEATS    FREE    IN    RECLINING    CHAIR   CARS 


The    Best    Line    to    the    famous    Hot    Springs,    the    Carlsbad    of    America. 

For  full  information  call  on  or  address  any  SO.  PAC.  CO.  AGENT,  or 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  L.  M.  FLETCHER, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  General  Pacific  Coast  Agent 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MALONE  JOYCE, 
Travelling  Passenger  Agent 


OLD  FAITHFUL 

ISO  FEET 


INTHE 
PEOPLE'S 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 

They  throw  HOT  WATER  from  underground 
reservoirs  to  a  combined  height  of  700  feet.    It  is  a 
marvelous  sight  to  see  these  FOUNTAINS  OF  NA- 
TURE play.    OLD  FAITHFUL  plays  every  hour. 

Send  SIX  CENTS  fora  new  illustrated    TOURIST 
BOOK  that  has  a  detailed  account  of  this  WONDERLAND. 
It  also  describes  other  and  new  Wonderlands. 

CHAS.  S.  FKE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

orto'T.  K.  STATELER.  Gen.  Agent,  638  Market  Street.  S.  F. 


GREAT  FOUNTAIN 


"When  you  write,  please  mention  "  Th*  Overland  Monthly." 
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THE  roayyp  CMC.  S1X  SPLEND1D  TRAINS 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  was  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  and  amid  the  most  picturesque  mount- 
ain scenery  accessible  to  the  tourist.  The 
eligibility  of  the  place  selected  was  due  to  a  rare 
combination  of  flowing  water,  inspiring  mount- 
ain scenery  and  inviting  forests. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  with  its  splendid 
environment,  it  was  believed  would  appeal 
chiefly  to  those  who  seek  a  summer  resort  for 
health,  recreation,  outdoor  sports,  sympathy 
with  nature  and  informal  sociability.  To  em- 
phasize this  intention  and  signify  the  kind  of 
invitation  extended  the  name  TAVERN  of 
Castle  Crag  was  chosen. 

To  avoid  all  implication  of  sumptuous  accomo- 
dations  or  the  tyranny  of  social  formalism,  and 
to  realize  this  original  conception,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  make  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  distinctly  a  family  resort ;  and 
especially  attractive  to  those  to  whom  health, 
recreation  and  sympathy  with  nature  are 
paramount  considerations.  To  this  end  rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  this  splendid 
tavern  with  board  will  be  furnished  at  a  monthly 
rate  of  $65  a  person  ;  and  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  with  board  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $50  a 
person. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Tavern  are  first- 
class  in  everv  particular.  Its  parlors  and  halls 
are  elegant  and  spacious.  Its  verandas  are  cool 
and  inviting,  placing  the  guests  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  attractive  mountain 
scenery  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  balcony  of  any 
tavern  in  the  world. 

The  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports  embraces 
hunting,  fishing,  riding,  bicycling,  walking  on 
mountain  paths  and  driving  on  picturesque 
roads.  The  Tavern  is  located  immediately  on 
the  main  trunk  line  of  the  California  &  Oregon 
Railroad,  and  is  fourseen  hours'  ride  from  San 
Francisco,  twelve  hours  from  Stockton,  ten 
hours  from  Sacramento,  thirty  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  and  twenty-three  hours  from  Portland. 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 


BETWEEN 


and  new  TOIK 


By  the 


Michigan  Central, 

Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Centra] 


"America's 
Greatest 
Railroad  " 


.  .  The  .  . 
RAILROAD  & 
NAVIGATION 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  is  reached  from  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  without  loss  of  time. 
The  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  8  o'clock  p. 
M.  arriving  early  the  following  morning  for 
breakfast  which  is  always  ready  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  Returning,  the  train  affords  equal 
accommodations.  Thus  both  in  going  and  in 
coming  the  comforts  of  the  passenger  and  the 
economy  of  his  time  have  been  studied.  In 
brief,  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crug  realizes  to  its 
guests  the  perfect  ideal  of  that  spring-time  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Sierras  which  never 
becomes  high  summer,  and  is  the  comfortable 
home  of  pleasing  recreation  and  restful  repose. 
For  particulars  apply  to 

GEORGE  SCHONEWALD, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco. 

When  you  write,  please  mention 


MAGNIFICENT  SHORT  SEA  TRIP 

— --  between 

San  Francisco  and  Astoria  and  Portland 

FOR  ALL  POINTS  NORTH  AND  EAST 
NO 


TRAVELER 

should  miss  a  ride  on  the 
beautiful  Columbia  River. 


630 


Tickets  at  Lowest  Rates  at 

MARKET  STREE1 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
F.  F.  CONNOR General  Agen 

W.  H.  HURLBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Or. 
The  Overland  Monthly." 


Overland    Monthly. 


soutKrn  California 


EN    ROUTE    EAST     :     : 

Via  the 


Santa  F  e  Route 

MOUNT  LOWE  :  :  :  : 
SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND 
HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO  : 

Only  Line  Reaching  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River 

Pullman  Palace  Drawing  Room,  also  Modern  Upholstered 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Daily,  Oakland  Pier  or  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago,  via  Kansas  City.  Annex  Cars 
for  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


.  .  .  Ticket  Office  .  .  . 

644   Harket  Street 

CHRONICLE    BUILDING  Telephone    MAIN    1531 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW.  S.  H.  PERKINS, 

General  Agent.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

The  Fastest  and  Finest  Train 

From  California  to  the  East 

IS  THE 

OVBRLAND      LIMITED 

VIA 

UNION    PACIFIC     RY. 

SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAIN  TO  CHICAGO 
LEAVES  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  AT  6:OO  P.  M. 

The  Only  Train  Carrying 

Pullman  Double  Drawing   Room  Sleepers 

Dining  Cars 

Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago  Without  Change  Daily,  and 

Composite  Smoking  and  Buffet  Cars  from  Ogden 

Only  3^4  Days  to  Chicago,  \2  Hours  Quicker  than  all  Other  Lines 


For  Tickets,  Sleeping  Car  reservations  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

D.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  General  Agent,  I  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Orerland  Monthly." 
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A  LIVING  VOLCANO 

The  Wilder  s  Steamship   Company 

have    perfected    arrangements    by    which 

the  Volcano  can  be  reached  with 

trifling  inconvenience. 

THE    SCENIC   LINE    OF   THE    WORLD 

Fine  Iron  Steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells,  convey  the  passengers  from 
Honolulu  to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass 
close  to  the  Coast  so  that  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupa- 
tions, planters  raising  sugar-cane,  and  cattlemen  in  the  midst  of  their  herds,  give  life  to  an  ever 
varying  scene.  The  scenery  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  Coast  of 
Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence  the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the 
Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty  miles  of  the  Coast  can  be  had.  First,  high  cliffs, 
against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just  above,  the  black  rocks,  and  further  up  the  cliffs 
are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificant  tropical  growth.  Every  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and 
waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the  brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of 
sugar-cane  stretch' back  for  miles;  bevond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the  coffee  plantations  and  the 
tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased,  so  that  only  one 
night  is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macada- 
mized road  winding  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns, 
beautiful  climbing  and  flowering  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied  not  only  with 
all  that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruits,  and  berries,  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  entirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  con- 
sumption, rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  scrofula,  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected. 
Those  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains  and  the  steam  sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all 
directions  give  ample  employment  for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

Parties  contemplating  a  lone  stay  can  arrange  to  visit  the  Puna  Hot  Springs.  Elderly 
people  find  these  springs  particularly  efficacious  in  building  up  and  toning  the  system.  The  sea 
bathing  is  one  of  the  great  attractions.  Accommodations  are  good  and  prices  moderate. 

The  Puna  District  contains  the  finest  coffee  lands  in  Hawaii.  Coffee  plantations  located 
there  are  paying  from  forty  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent  .on  capital  invested. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

WILDER'S   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY  (Limited)  HONOLULU 

•When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly. 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

TRANSPACIFIC   LINE 

s*/WWS***/W  First-Class,  Full  Powered  Steamers  for  ^^^^^^^^V 


Honolulu,  Japan  and  China 

Carrying  the  United  States  and  Imperial  Mails 

Steamers  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  First  and  Bran  nan  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Hon- 
olulu, Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong,  calling  at  Hiogo  (Kobe),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  connecting 
with  steamers  for  Hakodate,  Vladivostok,  Corea  and  northern  ports  of  China;  and  connecting  at 
Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settlements, 
Siam,  Java,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Australia. 


LINK 

Sails  from  San  Francisco  three  times  a  mouth  for  ports  of 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

i  —  —     —  —       Connecting  at  Colon  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company's  steamers,  forming  ----  ---  —  * 

The  Great  Through  Line  to  New  York 

est  Indies,  Spanish  /lain  and  Europe.  Also  at  Panama  with  steamers  for  ports  of  the 
ca.  Kach  steamer  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon  and  Stewardess.  Prompt  attention 
ic  reservations  of  staterooms  or  berths. 

COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  421  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAPAN    AND   CHINA 


Occidental   and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG 


Steamers  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Sts.,  at  i  p.  M.  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONGKONG,  calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai, 
and  connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on 
board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Four  First-Class  Steamers-Superior  Table. 

In  winter  the  O.  &  O.  Line  steamers  take  the  southern  track,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  cold  winds  and  rough  weather  of  the  northern  route. 


Coptic  (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  September  2,  1897 

Gaelic  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  September  21,  1897 

Doric Tuesday,  October  12,  1897 


Belf  ic  (via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  3«,  1897 

Coptic  (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  November  18,  1897 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Decemoer  7,  1897 


Principal  Agencies  in  the  United  States:  Baltimore,  207  East  German  Street;  Boston, 
292  Washington  and  9  State  Streets ;  Chicago,  191  and  238  So.  Clark  Street;  Cincinnati,  Carew 
(Union  Pacific  Co.)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildings  (So.  Pacific  Co.);  New  York  City,  287 
and  349  Broadway  ;  Philadelphia,  40  So.  Third  and  20  So.  Broad  Streets  ;  St.  Louis,  213  and  220 
No.  Fourth  Street.  Also  at  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons,  and 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents. 

Head  Office:   421   Market  Street,  Fan  Francisco.  Cal. 


San  Francisco  and  Yaquina  Bay  Steamship  Co. 

REGULAR  STEAHERS  TO  YAQUINA  BAY 

Carrying  Freight  and  Passengers,  via  Eureka,  Port  Orford  and  Coos  Bay, 

Connecting  with  Oregon  Central  and  Eastern  R.  R.  at  Yaquina  for 

ALBANY,  CORYALLIS,  AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

IvlBYER  &  AKMANN,  Oeneral  Agents 

Telephone  Main  52!fl  Hi  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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A  Boon  to  Cyclists 

BURNIP'S  (Patent) 

CHAIN-LINK 


If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  It  send  5O  cents 
to 

L.  H.  LEADAM,  Agent, 
81  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


"Kindly  mention  Qferland  Mouly 


Hartfords  $50,  $45,  $40,  $30. 

POPE  MFO.  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Catalogue  Tree  from  dealers  or  by  mail  lor  2ct. 


The- 
brush  t 
cleans 
interior 
the  lini 


EARNED 

.lust  no  itmoitK  yoi 
and  sell  UK)  ll>s.  of 


OUR 

BICYCLES 


ir  friends 


Baker's  Teas,  Spices  or 
Baking-  Powder 

;md  Kama  Girls'  Bicycle;  or 
sell   r,  llw.  for  a  Boys'  Bicycle: 
11  K.  for  a  Ladies'  or  (ients1 
-liraile    Hicvele;     60   Ins. 
linlil  Watch  and  Chain; 
.fora  Solid  Silver  Watch 
and    Cliain;     u:-    11>8.    for    an 
Autoharp;  10  Ibs.  for  a  Cres- 
cent   Camera;    35  Ibs.    for  a 
Gramophone. 

We  pay  the  express  or  freight 
on  cask  orders.  Send  address 
for  partiritlars, 

W.  Q.  BAKER, 

i  Dept.  :!•.'.•        Springfield,  Mass. 


1000's 


TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 

OUR  new  WONDERLAND  book,  called 

WONDERLAND  -  '97 


has  more  history,  geography,  etc.  to  the  square  inch  concerning  the 
NORTHWEST,  than  any  similar  publication  previously  issued  by  the 

NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

It  is  in  descriptive  form  and  profusely  illustrated.  Localities  almost  unknown  are  brought 
to  the  reader's  notice.  We  wish  EVERY  SCHOOL  GIRL  AND  SCHOOL  BOY  of  15  years  of  age  and 
over  to  have  one.  Send  your  address  and  SIX  CENTS  in  stamps. 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

OK  TO  T.  K.  STATELER,  Gen.  Agt.,  638  Market  St.,  S.  F.      2 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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DEAR  MADAM  : 

There  is  but  one  good  make  of  lamp-chim- 
neys -  -  Macbeth  -  -  and    your    dealer     knows     it. 

You  want  the  Index. 


Address  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  MACHKTH. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for 


Diamond  I    Tea 


Imported  by 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOONE'S 

214  Pine  St. 


PATENT 


AGENCY 

San  Francisco 


STEEDMAN'S    SOOTHING     POWDERS 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years;  children,  from  the  age  of  three  months  to  ten 
years,  have  been  benefited  by  St«dman's  Soothing 
Powders.  These  Powders  are  termed  soothing  be- 
cause they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove,  disorders  of 
the  system  incident  to  teething. 


$7, BOO  GIVEN  AWAY 

To  persons  making  the  greatest  number  of  words 
out  of  the  phrase  "  Patent  Attorney  Wedderburn.' 
For  full  particulars  write  the  National  Recorder, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  sample  copy  containing  same. 


WINSOR'S 


BLACK   HAWK   INDIAN 


LIVER 


-STOMACH 


BITTERS 


Cleanses  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

A  Great  Nerve  Tonic. 
A    Purely    Vegetable    and     Herb    Compound. 

*•»••.•••••.•.••• 
HANUFACTURED  AT 

PARK   AVENUE, 

East  Oakland,  Cal. 


OPIUM  "MORPHINE  HABIT 

VI    I W  III  PAINLESSLY  4  PSmNESTLY  CUEEJ 
DR.    S.     B.    COL.L.IIMS' 

PAINLESS  OPIUM  ANTIDOTE 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE  REMEDY. 
Discovered  in  1868.  "THERIAKI"  Book  Free. 

Office  312,  78  Monroe  Street,       nuintpn    III 

p.  o,  OB»*ER  ess.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


"ENSIGN  STOGIE  CIGARS"  are  made  to 

supply  the  demand  for  a  good,  mild  smoke  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Cut  One  Open  and  you  will  find  it  carefully  cured 
TOBACCO. 

Hand   Made,   Long  Filler  and    absolutely  free  from 
Drugs  or  Artificial  Flavoring. 

Smoke  One  and  you  will  learn  what  a  good  cigar  is 

for  the  money.   $2  buys  a  box  of  100  delivered  at 

your  station,  and  50  cents  buys  a  sample  box  of  25. 

We  think  they  will  suit  you,  but  if  they  don't,  let  us 

know  what  is  wrong  with  them  and  why  they  don't  suit, 

and  we  will  return  your  money,  no  matter  whether  you 

have  smoked  one  cigar  or  the  whole  box.     That  is  fair, 

isn't  it? 

Our  Long  Nines,  at  $1.50  per  100  delivered,  are  for 
those  who  want  a  Stogie  Cigar  about  6  inches  long,  and 
a  little  stronger  tnan  ENSIGN. 

(HI  SCI  M  CIGAR  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


LC,  pi^aac  meiuiuii  •'  llie  Overland 
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Elastic   Ribbed 

UNION   SUITS 

are  complete  undergarments, cov- 
ering  the  entire  body  like  an  addi- 
tional skin.  Perfectly  elastic,  fit- 
ting like  a  glove.but  softly  and  with- 
out pressure.  No  buttons  down 
the  front.  Made  for  Men,Women, 
and  Young  People.  Most  conven- 
ient to  put  on  or  off,  being  entered 
at  the  top  and  drawn  on  like 
trousers.  With  no  other  kind  of 
underwear  can  ladies  obtain  such 
perfect  fit  for  dresses  or  wear 
comfortably  so  small  a  corset. 


ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS, 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

ADDRESS    DEPT.  Q. 


:  No.  1  Greene  St.,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  sick  and  can  get  no  relief  try 

Mercy  Medicinal  Water 

A  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER  from  Mercy    Hot   Springs,    Fresno    Co.,   Cal. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  is  a  POSITIVE   CURE  for 

Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  Bladder,  Stomach  Disorders,  Catarrh  of  the 
Stomach,  Rheumatism  and  FEftALE  COMPLAINTS. 

GIVE   IT   A    TRIAL    AND    BK   CONVINCED.  It  is  the  cheapest  effective  treatment  known. 

If  you  cannot  call,  write  or  telephone  us  and  our  Agent  will  call  on  you. 

MERCY  MEDICINAL  WATER  CO. 

Office,  630  Market  St. .San  Francisco  J«S.  S.  FRENCH.  Agent  Opp.  Pala  e  Hotel  T'l.  BED  1111 


A 


CURES 

A  Mineral  Com- 
ponnd  in  Tablet 
Form. 

Evacuates  and 
Cleanses  the 
Stomach, Bowels, 
Bladder  and  Kid- 
neys. 

Aids  Digestion. 
Send  for  booklet 
"Appendicura." 


At  Druggists  or  Postpaid. 


PPENDICITIS 

REFRESHING 
EFFERVESCENT 


A  Pink 
Tablet" 


Dissolves  and  Kliminates  Uric 
Acid,  Lime  Deposits  and  Fiscal 
Concretions.      It  contains  no 
opium,  morphine,  etc.      A  sci- 
entific compound  endorsed  by 
eminent  physicians.     Among 
the  causes  of  oppendlcCHl  are 
Indigestion,    Exposure    to   cold 
and  getting  the  feet  wet,  Traumatism,  such  as  a 
blow  on  the  abdomen,  violent  exercise,  such 
as  gymnastic,  bicycle  riding,  etc.,  the  retention 
of  Jifcnl  matter,  caused  by  the  foregoing,  and 
the  disordered  condition  of  the  bowels.  It  allays  inflamma- 
tion, removes  gases  and  sweetens  the  stomach.    It  is  a 
boon  to  travelers  who  are  constantly  experiencing  change 
of  water  and  cooking  of  foods.     It  purifies  water,  thus 
destroying  bacteria.    SKHDS  NKKD  NOT  HI-;  FKAKKD 
when  APPENDICURA  is  taken.     N.  H.  -  Wrdn  not  Htiim  Appendicura 
will  cure  nevcre  or  acute  case*  of  iifiiifiidicifin  if/I'  r>  On  nn  r(i>i>n.  H  kniff  is 
inwitable.     But  we  do  claim  to  pmwf  and  cure  incipient  cases.     We( 
however,  invite  trial  of  Appendicura  before  consenting  to  a  surgical  operation' 
Per  Box  (80  tablets)  $1.00.  KARL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago.  III. 

\Vhen  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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The  Elgin 

— a  watch  with  a 
world  wide  reputation — the 
Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin 

watches  are  marvels  of  accuracy 
and  durability — ask  your  dealer 
about  the  Elgin — he  knows. 

An    Elgin  watch  is   the   per- 
fected product  of  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury's experience  and  effort — the 
Ruby  Jeweled  movements  are  our 
special    pride — all    sizes — both    ladies' 
and  gentlemen's. 

A   genuine    Elgin    Watch  always    has   the   word 
"Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works — fully  guaranteed. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


RAMONA. 

OF  ALL  the  rooming  houses  in  San  Francisco  there 
are  none  quite  so  nice  and  desirable  in  every  respect 
as  Hotel  Ramona,  130  Ellis  street.  It  is  new  and  nat- 
urally, modern.  It  has  an  electric  elevator  running 
day  and  night  from  the  street  floor;  hot  and  cold  water 
and  electric  call  bells  in  all  rooms;  a  lady,  Mrs.  Kate 
S.  Hart,  in  charge  as  manager,  which  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  irreproachable  character  of  the  house;  a  location 
(adjoining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building)  that  is  convenient 
to  everywhere.  You  will  find  the  Romona  just  the 
house  you're  looking  for  for  a  short  or  long  stay  in  the 
city. 

"  I  wonder  why  the  Daily  Howl  is  not  making  any 
more  claims  about  its  circulation." 

"  I  guess  the  circulation  liar  has  been  drafted  as  a 
war  correspondent. —  Truth. 


THE   ad  you   intend  to  publish  next  month  is  n't 
bringing  you  business  today. — Profitable  Advertising. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS 
FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OR  PUPILS. 

For  the  best  story  of  three  thousand  words,  more  or 
less,  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  offers  a  prize  or  One 
Hundred  Dollars  Cash.  A  second  prize  of  Fifty  Dol- 
lars Cash  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  story. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  contestant  must  be  a 
scholar  or  teacher  in  a  public  school,  or  in  a  school  re- 
ceiving State  aid,  in  California,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  or  Arizona.  ~"'~  HZZ^I 

Stories  may  be  mailed  until  August  31st,  when  the 
contest  will  close,  and  the  successful  story  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number. 

Stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  sheets 
of  note  or  letter  sizes. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  writer  and  statement 
as  to  connection  with  a  school,  should  be  placed  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  the  envelope  pasted  on  the  final 
page  of  the  manuscript. 

Address  all  manuscript: 

Prize  Editor,  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

San  Francisco. 
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FROM  THE  NEW  MOTHER  GOOSE 

COME  blow  on  your  horn, 

Oh,  little  boy  Blue, 
For  now  no  one  else 

Will  blow  it  for  you. 

And  those  who  today 
Don't  blow  their  own  horn, 

Are  likely  to  find 
A  condition  forlorn. 

— Harper's  Bazar. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  announces  the  radical 
step  of  a  reduction  in  price  from  $3  to  $1  a  year. 
The  OVERLAND  has  long  been  the  recognized  exponent 
of  the  West  Coast,  and  its  arbiter  on  matters  of  his- 
tory, literature  and  general  interest. —  Herald,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

THE  first  and  most  important  step  in  advertising  is 
to  have  your  advertisements  most  carefully  prepared, 
to  say  exactly  what  you  want  to  express,  to  say  it  in 
a  way  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to 
say  it  in  the  least  number  of  words  that  will  be  logical 
and  convincing,  so  as  to  impress  and  create  customers 
for  the  article  advertised. —  Clias.  E.  Harris  in  Prin- 
ters' Ink. 

THE  SAWS  made  at  the  PACIFIC  SAW  MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co.  are  the  result  of  more  than  thirty-five  years' 
experience  in  manufacturing  and  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


"I  DON'T  take  your  paper  myself,"  began  an  irate 
skinflint,  invading  the  office  of  the  Hawville  Clarion, 
"  but  I  am  told  that  you  published  a  lie  about  me  in 
the  last  issue;  an'  I  tell  you,  right  now,  that  it  has 
got  to  be  stopped,  or  — 

"  And  we  tell  you  in  return,  sir,"  interrupted  the 
able  editor,  with  dignity,  "  that  it  was  stopped  before 
it  began.  Your  name  was  not  even  mentioned,  nor 
will  it  be  till  you  plank  down  the  cash  for  a  year's 
subscription.  We  '11  have  you  understand,  sir,  that 
the  Clarion  will  not  lie  about  you  nor  any  other  man 
who  is  not  a  paid-up  subscriber!" — ruck. 


Eastern  people  have  learned  to  love  the  literature 
of  the  far  West,  and  look  to  the  OVERLAND  for  stories 
of  the  adventurous  and  picturesque  life  of  the  land  of 
gold. —  Morning  Union,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SCHOOL  ADVERTISING 

I  WOULD  say  to  the  educators  of  the  present  day,  by 
all  means  advertise.  Use  the  periodicals  that  reach 
the  homes  of  the  best  people,  and  use  them  in  a  way 
that  will  attract  attention;  that  will  warrant  interest 
and  will  command  favorable  recognition  of  the  institu- 
tion, whether  school,  college  or  seminary. — fierce 
Underwood,  in  Profitable  Advertising. 

GILLOTT'S  PENS  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  received 
an  award  for  excellence  of  steel  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, it  being  fine  grained  and  elastic;  superior 
workmanship,  especially  shown  by  the  careful  grinding 
which  leaves  the  pens  free  from  defects.  The  tem- 
pering is  excellent  and  the  action  of  the  finished  pens 
perfect.  See  their  advertisement  on  another  page. 

"NEITHER  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be"  ;  but,  as 
between  the  two,  try  to  borrow.  If  you  do  not  get 
the  money  you  will  at  least  get  valuable  experience. 
—  Puck. 


THE  SEVERITY  OF  AN  ARCTIC  CLIMATE  is  best  with- 
stood by  those  who  fortify  themselves  against  its  rigors 
by  using  ARMOUR'S  Extract  of  Beef,  and  sliced  "  Star  " 
Bacon  in  tins.  No  Klondiker's  outfit  is  complete  with- 
out a  liberal  supply  of  these  articles.  Armour's  are 
best. 

"GEORGE,"  laughed  Munchausen,  "tell  the  truth, 
old  chap;  that  cherry-tree  and  hatchet  story  was  n't 
true,  was  it?" 

"  No,  it  was  n't,"  said  Washington.  "  It  was  grossly 
exaggerated.  What  I  really  did  was  to  cut  down  an 
oak  with  a  paper-cutter." 

And  Munchausen  took  off  his  championship  medals 
and  pinned  them  upon  the  breast  of  Washington. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

THE  OVERLAND  AT  TEN  CENTS 

THE  staid  old  OVERLAND,  which  for  so  long  has  re- 
presented the  best  there  has  been  in  Pacific  Coast  lit- 
erature, has  reduced  its  price  to  ten  cents  per  copy, 
or  one  dollar  per  year,  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
almost  numberless  Eastern  magazines  that  find  their 
way  out  here. —  ElBarbareno.  Santa  Barbara. 

A  DOLLAR  is  not  almighty,  neither  is  a  thousand 
dollars.  As  to  a  million  —  well,  there  are  limits,  be- 
yond which  experience  fails  to  afford  reliable  maxims 
—  Puck. 
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Originals  and  Electros 

OF  THB 

LLUSTRATIONS 


IN  THB 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


MAY  BE   RENTED: 


Anj  Halftone, 
Anj  Zinoo, 


1 1. no  i     Plui 
60  (  pot  Cage 


OR   SOLD  AT  LOW  RATES 
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TTHERE  ARE  MANY  WAYS  OF 
BINDING  A  SKIRT,  BUT  .  .  . 

Only  One  Way  of 
Binding  it  Well  .  . 

That  is  With  . 
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Rollers 


-•^^ 

Breakers 


are  synonymous  in  more  ways  than  one. 
In  the  matter  of  Shade  Boilers,  for  in- 
stance, the  roller  is  pretty  apt  to  be  a 
breaker  too.  If  you  want  the  unbreak- 
able kind  ask  for 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Seasoned  wood,  tempered  steel  springs  and 
the  best  metal  end  fittings  make  Hartshorn 
Rollers  perfect  acting  and  everlasting. 

WOOD  ROLLERS.          TIN  ROLLERS. 


It  LOOKS  BEST.  It  FITS  BEST. 

It  LASTS  BEST.  It  IS  BEST. 

LOOK  ON    THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.    H.  &  M. 
It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  (lenuini: 

If  your  dealer  will   not  supply   you  we   will. 

Sample* showing  labels  and  iitatf'rials mailed  fn< . 
S.   H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.   O.  Box   699,  N.    Y.  City. 


An  editor  writes:  TOKOLOGY  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  woman.  It  is  unequaled  in 
Its  practical  scientific  advice  to  women. 

TOKOLOGY 


B.  ,«-*'roc*T-c  i  c  .v  XT  So  CO. 


Mrs.  L.  N.  A.  writes:  "If  I  knew  I  was  to  he  the  mottierot 
Innumerable  children  It  would  liave  no  terrors  for  me,  so 
great  Is  my  confidence  In  the  science  of  TOKOLOGY." 

A  complete  'iealth  guide  by 
ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM,  M.  D.,  in 
practice  over  twenty-five  years. 
Best  Terms  to  Agents. 

Sample  pages  free. 
PREPAID,  MOD.  S2.75.    CIO.  $2.25. 

:\TI  i<  i  ;  ^.<  >  .  •  .-;«.,  i*  i  *•«..>*  i  LCO. 


MENNEN'S  BORATED_TALCUM 
TOILET    : 
POWDER   <: 


Approved  br  Highest 
Medii  al  Authorities  (or 
<  he  use  of  infants  and 
adults 

"MENNEN'S" 


Is  Iheorieinal.  > 

Others  aie  imitations   and    liable  to  do  harm. 

Fositive  relief  for  alt  affections  of  the  skin.  De- 
lightful after  shaving.  Take  no  substitute.  Sold 
by  druggists  or  m-ii  I  edf ot  25  cents.  CD  BE 

Name  this  paper.  samples  i»  &  & 

GERHARD   MENNEN  CO.,  Newark, N.  J. 


Pacific  Towel  Co. 


I         Telephone  No.  1780 


No.  9  Lick  Place 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

GEO.    E.    MOORE,    PROP. 


DEAFNESS 


iTheAURAPHONE 

New  Invention,  will 
restore  the  Hearing 
of  anyone  not  BORN 

Deaf.    INVISIBLE  in  theEar     No  DIS('OMF(*T 

Send  for  Pamphlet.    HEAD  NOISES 

F.  F.  FINLAY.  913  Post  Si..  San  Francisco. 


Blair's  Pills 

1          Great  English  Remedy  for 

J  GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 

SAFE,  SURE,  EFFECTIVE. 
1  Druggists,  or  "224  William  St..  New  York . 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overlaud  Monthly.'' 


30  Overland   Monthly. 

Bicycle  Brilliancy. 

There's  a  way  to  make  it  lasting  although  frequent  use  necessitates 
frequent  polishing.     The  brightest  wheels  are  made  so  by 

StiBftS 

It  never  wears,  never  scratches.    That's  why  the  brilliancy  is  lasting. 
After  two  or  three  applications  to  a  chamois  you  have  an  always  ready 
A    polisher  for  your  tool  bag.     15  cts.  per  box  post-paid,  or  at  grocers. 
'"       Electro-Silicon   Polishing  Cloth — ready  prepared — is  the  largest, 
best  and  cheapest  made  ;  no  chemicals  or  acids.     10  cts.  post-paid. 

All  leading  dealers  sell  our  goods. 
THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  COMPANY,  30  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

REOINCTON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Wholesale  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 

Queen  Lily  Soap 


THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Washes  without  rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the 
clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  fciur  hours.  A  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap 


Beware  of  Imitations 


PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 


Manufactured  by  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

Office,  307  Sacramento  St. 

Factory,    17th    and    Rhode    Island    sis 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Return  twents'-five  or  fifty  wrappers  and  receive  a  handsome  premium. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


.-  _.  ,  T  ^^  i  i    .    K  i    i    K  i      r-k  r-k  /-^TII  i  ri  r-kO  MANUFACTURER 

RUCHANAN  BROTHERS  Brushes 

er 

,       .  ^ 

and     DrOOITlS 


Hardware,  Woodenware  and 
Articles  of  Household  Convenience 

609-611  SACRAMENTO  ST..  s.  F. 


or 


ip  SAWS  for  "»  KLONDYKE 


PACIFIC 

SAW  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

17  &  19  Fremont  St.,  S.  F..  Cal. 


Saws  and  Machine  Knives 
of  every  description  on 
hand  or  made  to  order. 

Saw  repairing  and  knife 
grinding.  :  :  : 


SEWING    MACHINES 


STANDARD  PATTERNS  S 


Highest    Perfection 
iwest  Price 
talogues  Free 


J.  W.  EVANS 
1021  Market  St.    near  6th,  South  aide 

When  you  write,  please  mentio: 


Established  1850  Telephone  No.  4^ 

N.    CRAY    &    CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb 
EMBALMING  A  SPECIALTV  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PAIL  P.  BERNHARD  &  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  214, 

RUBBER    STAHPS 

Stencils    and     Seals 

434     MONTGOMERY     STRBKT 

i  "The  overland  Monthly." 
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IN 

GAKES 

FOR     GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH ' 

BANK  SAFES 


SUN  PASTE 

"FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 
Morse  Bros.   Props..Canton, Mass., USA. 


Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co,   : 


LATEST   IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK 

C.   B.  PARCELLS,  Sole  Agent 
No.  6  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Safes  repaired 
STANDARD  SCALES.    BICYCLES  and  Repairs. 


STEAM 


One  of  the     <  > 

Bonanza 
Mines 

of  the  Black  Hills  was  developed  by  a 

: :    Tremain  Steam  Stamp  Mill   : : 

1      '       MI..  A      Mill  -^Bb-       m  .^Bb.  '      ' 


Mine.  Hill 

and  devel- 
opement 
werepaidfor 
by  a  mill 
that  dfd  not 

cost  $iMG 

net  up  and 
operating. 


STAMPS 


GATES  IRON  WORKS,  Dept.  I.I.  Chicago. 

e««f««-t«-fff««t  ««««««««  nt  tt 


Manufacturers  of 

MARINE 
MINING 

and 

MILLING 

ENGINES 

and 

MACHINERY 


Union  Iron  Works 


.  .  .  OFFICE  .  .  . 

222    MARKET   STREET 

WORKS 

POTRERO 

New  York  Office 145  Broadway 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  "UNION" 


SHIP  .  .  . 

BUILDERS 

BUILDERS  »f 
U.S.  WARSHIPS 

HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  DOCK 


GEO.    H.    FULLER   DESK  CO. 


Send  for 
Catalogue  of  our 


The  Oldest  Desk  House  on  the  Coast 


Rubberless  Automatic  School  Desks 

AND  SAVE  MONEY 
We  also  carry  a  I,arge  Stock  of 

Bank,  Church,  Lodge   and  Office   FURNITURE  ... 


638=640  mission   Strcci 
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after   labor 
makes  the  task^?  "*^SsS^> 

seem  lighter.  Labor  without  relaxation  hardens 
the  sensibilities.  Will  you  continue  to  do  your 
house-cleaning  in  the  old  way  and  deprive  your- 
self of  the  increased  hours  of  recreation  which 
will  be  yours  if  you  use  SAPOLIO  in  all  your 
house-work  ? 

Try  it.    Take  no  imitations  or  substitutes. 
ENOCH    MORGAN'S    SONS   CO., 

NEW     VORK 


416  Market  St., 

Below  Sansome,  S.  F. 


I 


KLONDYKE 

YOU  WANT 
CARTRIDGES 


U.M.C.I 


TRADE  MARK 

Union    Metallic 


I  See 

iThat 


ALASKA 


RIFLES, 


BLANKETS, 


REVOLVERS,  HOODS, 

KNIVES,  MITTS, 

SNOW  GLASSES,      SHOES, 
MAGNIFYING  GLASSES, 

MOSQUITO  NETS. 

41 6  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


= 


CARTRIDGES 

For  Colts,  Martin,  Remington,  Winchester   and 
other  Rifles,  Smith   &  Wesson,  Colts 
and  other  Revolvers,  Etc.      ' 

*ND   QUflllTV   GUARANTTFO 


1 


FOR   SALE  BY  THE   TRADE 


Market  Strc  et 
S.  F. 


Pacific  Coast 
Depot 


Send  for  Circular. 

''.„„„„„»,,„. .....i..........!..!,....   ,........•.>. 


\Vher  vou  write,  please  mention   ••  The  Overland  Mommy. - 


REMINGTON  -  <* 
Shot Guns 
and  Rifles 


FAMi 

for  nearly 
a  century 


CELEBRATED  REMINGTON  RIFLES 

32/40,  38/55,  40/65,  22  Rim  Fire,  Ete. 

Hammerlesa  Double  Barrel.  Automatic  or 
Non-automatic  Ejector.  Double  Barrel  Hammer. 
Single  Barrel  Semi-Hammerless,  12, 16, 20  bores. 

FOR    SALE    BY    THE    TRADE 

425  MAHKSETFSTBEET 


PACIFIC  COAST 
DEPOT 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


CO  JUT 


VPW 

ncn 


Navy 


DOUBLE  ACTION 

REVOLVER 

LATEST  HODEL 

.    38  Ann  41  CAUSERS 


Adopted  by 
U.  S.  Army 
aail  Narj. . 


•r  Circulars  of 
:tFerent  styles 


BLACK  DIAMOND  j 

S.      { 

Inc.  1896.     \ 

I 


FILE  WORKS. 

Est.  1863. 


TWELVE    MEDALS 

-OF  AWARD  AT— 


International  Expositions. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE, 

GOLD     -    MEDAL,  J 

At  ATLANTA,  1895.  \ 

G.  &  H.  BARNETT  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

AGENT* 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 


! 


CLABROUGH, 
GOLCHER  &  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer* 

Fine         <&  Rifles 


Catlery 
SPORTING  GOODS 


Gun 

SEND  Tackle 
FOR     Bicycle 

Sporting 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  TRADE 
Pacilic  Coast  Depot,  425  Market  Street,  S.  F.     538      MARKET      STREET 


Price,  $.0.00 


124  MARKET  ST..  Sin  Franclto*.>C 


Many  persons 
will  not  allow  any  but' 
Ivory  Soap  to  be  used 


WASHING 
SHIRTS 


and  other  linens. 
It  restores  the 

original  clear  white 
color. 


Absolutely  Pure. 


no-Hi  M»N«  PO*DI»  eo.,  «w  YO»K. 


"A  perfect  type  of  the  highest  order 
of  excellence  in  manufacture." 


.8 

Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Absolutely  Pure. 
Delicious. 
\  Nutritious. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP 

Be  sure  that  you  get  the 
genuine  article,  made  at 

DORCHESTER,  MASS., 

:d. ; 


211   MONFOOMERY  ST.,  S.   F. 
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CENTS 


SCHOOL  EDITION 

Overland 


Monthly 

/^*  5^s         •/ 


1 


CE^ 


EDUCATIONAL  EDITOR 


OCTOBER 
1897 


Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Company 


FOR  PORRIDGE 
PUDDINGS*-0 


The  Daintiest,  Tasty  Breakfast 
Cereal  of  the 


Unable  to  locate  a  housewife  who  does  not  like  it  and  gives 
SEMOLA  the  preference. 

You  sometimes  find  a  grocer  who  does  not  sell  SEMOLA. 
If  he  is  an  accommodating  grocer,  serving  YOUR  interests,  he 
will  get  it  for  you. 

DEL  MONTE  "PEACOCK"  BRAND  SPECIALTIES 

SELF   RAISING  BUCKWHEAT 


MORNING  MEAL 


AM  FLAKE  OATS     :     :     : 

•'/'/.£  CAKE  FLOUR  :  and 

DEL   MONTE  FAMILY  FLOUR 

ARE  SUPERIOR  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Goodyear's  Hose 


is   quick,    clean, 
pleasant  work,  with- 
out waste,  worry  or  confusion  in 
the  kitchen,  when  the  tomatoes 
hopped  with 

1^  The  Enterprise 

New  Meat  Chopper 

I  Chops   all    kimls   of  food    for  i; 

ties,  fritters,  hash,  meat  cakes, 
chowders,     sausage,      patties,      salads, 
inincc  meats;  chops  fish  0 
blcs,    cocoaiiuts    or    horse-radish. 
'Taken    apart — only    two   parts—  ill  a 
second;  cleaned  ill  a  mini 

'.,   .'   t  !.;,->.  N"   4.  #2.26. 

| 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  ol  PA.,  Philadelphia. 


RUBBER  AND  COTTON 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

K.  H.  1'KASE,  Vice-I'res.  and  Manager 
Portland  San  Francisco 


73-75  FIRST  ST. 


573-5-7.9  MARKET  ST. 
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jo-H.  P.  "Union"  Hoist.   Capacity,  i  ton  125  ft.  per 
minute.    600  feet  deep.     Wt.  3500  His. 


High  Speed,  Steady  Running  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine  for 
Dynamos,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Separators,  Etc. 


THE  UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

-BUILD    THE— 

'Upiop"   Gas  Epgipe? 

Which  use  either  Manufactured  or  Natural  Gas,  Ordinary  Stove  Gasoline 
(Naphtha  or  Benzine),  Distillate  or  Kerosene 

Stationary  Engines  for  All  Kinds  of  Work.  Built  in  Sizes  from  3  to  200  h.  p.    "Union"  Combined  Hoists  in  Sizes  from  2  to 
40  h.  p.    "Union"  Combined  Compressors,  20,  30,  40  h.  p.    Hoists  and  Compressors  can  be  built  in  larger  sizes  to 
"Union"  Marine  Engines,  4  to  200  h.  p..  of  Single,  Double  and  Four-Cylinder  Types.     Ten  Years'  experience 
"Union"  Engines  are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States.      "Union"  Engines  are 


order. 

building  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 

Simple.  Durable  and  Economical. 


Office,  308  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GRAND    AUTUMN 


lu  order  to  introduce  The  Peterson  Magazine  more 
fully  to  the  readers  of  THE  OVERLAND,  The  Peterson 
Company,  280  Broadway,  N,  Y.,  will  send  their  maga- 
zine for  898  and  continue  your  subscription  to  THE 
OVERLAND  one  year  for  only  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents. 
This  offer  is  unprecedented  even  in  this  era  of  cheap 


ft  4j    A  f*      A   "yiMC"       /"VrCTD     reading,  and  for  liberality,  attractiveness  and  genuine 
V I  l\  I  "•    f\  m   I  \\1  W  '   •%     value  for  the  money  has  never  been  surpassed. 

IT  •  /»VF*r"»A—  I  I  ^  •—       Vr  •     I     •_•  »        Three  Months  Free.  Send  your  subscription  promptly 
^ ^ •• IB^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^«    a"d  THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE  will  be  sent  free  for  the 

months  of  October,  November  (Thanksgiving  Number) 

and  December  (Christmas  Number) — thus  giving  you  15  months  of  THE  PETERSON  and  a  whole  year  of  THE 
OVRRLAND  foi  only  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  Peterson  Magazine  ha  been  published  continuously  for  sixty  years.  It  contains  100  pages  a  month  of 
the  choicest  family  literature,  admirably 
illustrated,  printed  on  fine  paper  with 
an  attractive  cover  in  color  These  two 
publicatious[PFTERSON  and  OVERLAND) 
will  supply  every  need  of  a  family  for 
reading  matter. 

Read  Carefully.  This  offer  is  open  to 
new  or  old  subscribers.  If  you  are  al- 
ready receiving  THE  OVERLAND  your 
subscription  will  be  continued  for  one 
year.  The  two  public-aliens  may  be 
sent  to  different  addresses  if  desired. 


OTHER    OFFER5 


McClure's  Magazine,     . 
Munsey's  Magazine,    . 

Cosmopolitan 

Harper's  Magazine . 
I,ippiiicott's  Magazine, 
Housewife 


Pub. 
Price 

$1.00 

1. 00 
I. CO 

4.00 

3.00 
.50 


Our  Price 
for  Both 

$1.50 
i. 60 
i  60 

d.OO 

3-oo 

1.00 


OVERLAND 

AND 

PETERSON  I  $1.50 

Sample  copy  of  THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE,  40.  in  stamps.  Remit  by 
Registered  Ivetter,  Money  Order  or  New  York  Draft.  Don't 
delay.  Write  to  day.  You'll  never  regret  it.  Show  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  liberality  of  the  publishers  of  this  papei 
whose  assistance  has  made  this  offer  possible,  by  securing  at 
least  one  new  subscription  to  THE  OVERLAND  and  PETERSON. 


We  can  save  you  money  on  any  publi- 
cation in  combination  with  PETERSON. 


ADDRESS 


Cfte  Peterson  Companp 


BOTH 
ONE  YEAR 

FOR 
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ORGANIZED   1868 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


...THE... 


Pacific  Mutual 


Only  California  Company 


Paid  Policy-holders,  $8,300,000.00 


KILGARIF  &   BEAVER 

General  Ageuts  Life  Department  for  California 

F.  W.  VOOGT 

Pacific  Coast  General  Agent,  Accident  Department 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 

N.  E.  Corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets.  San  Francisco 


International  Magazine 


An  Illustrated  Monthly 
Interesting  and  Instructive 
Novel  and  Enteraining 

$1.50  A  YfAR  I5c  A  COPY 


To    every    new   and  renewing 
Standard   Books      ubscriber.     Those  who  pay  us 
Handsomely 

Bound     '  regular  subscription  price 

<Uven  Away         as  above  and  50cts.  extra  may 
select  $  1 .60  worth  of  handsome 

toooks  from  our  list  of  over  50  titles.  We  pay  all  ex- 
penses, including  packing  and  postage.  Send  for  book 
•circular. 

If  you  read  any  other  periodical  write  for  our  club- 
li»t — we  can  save  you  money. 


Union  Quoin  Company 

Publishers 

358   Dearborn   Street 

Chicago 


WHy? 


Because  It  It  « 

Healthful 

Refreshing 

Palatable  and 

Invigorating 

Beverage 

Because  It 
MAKES 
THE  BEST 
LEMONADE 
ON  EARTH 

Because  It  It 
Unexcelled  as  a 
Table  Water 


Because  It  aids  Digestion  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  and  Rheumatism 


IT  APPEALS  TO  YOU 
AND    '  wa"t  '"  ''<-'  taken  into  your  Homes 

SAYS  J.  wanl: to  ???.  t?^en  in  y°ur  9laret 

TO    '  want  lo  be  taken  in  the  Morning 
FAMILIES     '  w""1  to  be  takcn  '"  a  Lemonade 

Delivered  in  Boxes  containing  Two  Dozen  Bottles,  from 
Office, 

147  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
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Elgin  Watches 

— the  evolution  of  time — 

Not  cold — nor  heat — nor  jolt — nor  jar — 
nor  incessant  wear  of  years  can  swerve  the 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 
from  its  duty  of  accurately  recording  time. 
Science,  the  highest  constructive  art, 
and  a  third  of  a  century's  experience  are 
combined  in  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship of  a  Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin. 

Any  dealer,  anywhere  in  the  world,  will  tell  you  the 
merits  of  Elgin  Watches— ask  for  the  Full  Ruby  Jeweled— 
they're  the  highest  grade — cheapest  in  the  end — all  sizes — 
women's  or  men's — in  any  style  case. 
Send  for  our  nook  ubout  watches— *tent  Tree  on  application. 

A  Genuine  Elgin   Watch  always  has  the  word 
"Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  in. 

CopjHjbtri  1897. 
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CONTINENTAL 

Building  and  Loan  Association 

• OF  CALIFORNIA. 

DR.  ED.  E.  HILL,  President         CAPT.  OLIVER  ELDRIDGE,  Vice-Pres. 
WM.  CORBIN,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


222  Sansome  Street 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1889. 
Subscribed  Capital 
Paid  in  Capital 
Profit  and  Reserve  Fund     - 
Monthly  Income,  over 


San   Francisco 

$6,000,000.00 

620,300.00 

-      70,000.00 

40,000.00 


GROWTH  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 

Assets  June  joth,  1897 $562,919  34 

Assets  June  3oth,  1896 324,522  07 

Increase  73  per  cent,  or    .     .     .      $238,397  27 
Subscribed  capital  June  30,  1897,      .     $5,303,400  oo 
Subscribed  capital  June  30,  1896    .     .     2,393,100  oo 
Increase  122  percent,  or     .     .     $2,910,300  oo 
Profits  to  members  during  year         $31,418  48 
Loans  made  during  year,  262. 
Homes  built  by  members  during  year,  106. 

— "8/S1 — 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  distributed  among  the  mechanics 
and  material-men  during  the  year. 

Loans  made  in  47  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 
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Madame   Ruppert's 

WORLD  RENOWNED 

.Face  Bleach. 


k**«*/«/» 


NO  STITCHING 
in  the  Elastic  5®~ 


ALMOST  FREE! 


OFFER  No.  1. 

To  every  purchaser  of  a  $2.00  bottle  of  her  world  re- 
nowned Face  Bleach,  she  will  give  a  bar  of  her  Almond 
Oil  Soap  Free.  This  offer  applies  to  country  orders  as 
well  as  to  visitors  at  my  parlors. 

OFFER  No.  2. 

To  all  who  wish  to  try  the  world  renowned  Face  Bleach 
she  offers  to  sell,  during  this  month,  a  trial  bottle  for  25 
cents.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper  to  any  distance,  all  charges 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  acknowledged  the 
best  known  remedy  for 

Freckles,  Blackheads,  Pimples, 
*  .  *      Oily   Skin,   Etc*     *  .  * 

It  is  not  an  "enamel"  which  merely  covers  up  the  defect 
but  is  a  True  Skin  Tonic,  its  action  being  to  throw  off 
all  impurities  from  the  surface.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper, 
securely  packed,  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  my  book 
"How  to  be  Beautiful."  Free  on  request  for  same. 

Mme.  A.  RUPPERT, 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 


Rooms  15  A-  10, 


131  font  St.,  San.  Francisco 


Holds  securely  on 
any  kind  of  Hosiery 


SOLD  BY  ill  DEALERS 

Sample  pair  by  mail, 
25  CENTS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


MADE    BY 

GEORGE  FROST  CO. 

551  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEVER 

SLIPS 

OR 

TEARS 


ADVANCE  NOTES 


THE  OVERLAND  is  covering  the  Klondike  excitement  in  a  series  of  six  numbers,  the  first  of  which 
in  the  September  number  has  attracted  widespread  attention.  The  October  article  on  The  History 
of  the  Yukon  Valley  by  Taliesin  Evans,  will  be  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 
region  by  Professor  George  Davidson,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Geodetic  and  Coast  Survey  on  the 
Pacific.  In  December  or  January,  a  descriptive  article  by  Joaquin  Miller  is  promised.  The  series  will 
close  with  a  practical  paper  intended  to  give  the  best  and  most  explicit  advice  to  those  intending  to  start  for 
new  gold  region  in  the  spring. 

THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 

also  will  contain  an  article  on  Salt  Water  Fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  the  well-known  writer 
and  sportsman,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 

Lake  Alberini,  third  and  concluding  paper  in  the  picturesque  series  by  W.  W.  Bolton  and  J.  W. 
Laing,  of  Exploration  on  Vancouver  Island. 

A  group  of  four  brilliant  stories: 

The  Mystery  of  Djara  Singh,  by  Alexander  M.  Reynolds; 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Story,  in  Agnes  Crary's  series,  Annals  of  the  Upper  Valley; 

Bully  Burkit,  a  Colorado  story  by  Francis  Lynde; 

The  Qirl  in  the  Garret,  by  Florence  E.  Little. 

STORIES,  SKETCHES,  POEHS,  REVIEWS.  ETC. 

ALL  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 


V.  hen  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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New  Books 

From  the 


The  Macmillan  Company 


To  be  Published  on  October  6th,  in  Two  Volumes. 
Medium  8w.     Price,  $10.00  net 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 

A  HEHOIR  BY  HIS  SON 


For  many  years  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson  has  been  engaged  upon  the  memoir  of  his  father's  life  which 
will  be  published  on  the  next  anniversary  of  his  death,  October  6th. 

This  important  work  will  contain  in  its  two  volumes  of  over  500  pages  each,  a  large  number  of  hitherto 
unpublished  poems,  several  chapters  of  Personal  Recollections  by  friends  of  the  Poet,  such  as  Dr.  Jowett,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  P.  T.  Palgrave,  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  etc. 

There  will  be  about  twenty  full-page  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  engraved  after  pictures  by 
Richard  Doyle,  Mrs.  Allingham,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A.,  etc. 


ALSO  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  OCTOBER 


Corleone.  By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.  2 
vols.  16  mo.  $2.00.  Among  the  Sicilian 
mountains  DonOrsino  arouses  the  mafia. 
Another  Saracinesca  novel. 

The  Old  Santa  F£  Trail.  By  Col.  HENRY 
INMAN.  Cr.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  the 
Trail,  full-page  illustrations  by  FRED- 
ERIC REMINGTON,  initial  sketches  and 
other  original  drawings. 

The  General  Manager's  Story.  Old 
Time  Reminiscences  of  Railroading  in 
the  United  States.  By  HERBERT  E. 
HAMBLEN,  Author  of  On  Many  Seas. 
Quite  as  natural  and  effective. 


The     Letters    of     Elizabeth     Barrett 

Browning.     Two  volumes,   Cr.   8vo. 

With  Portraits,  etc. 
The  Boston  Browning  Society  Papers 

from  1888-1897.     Cloth  8vo.      Price 

$3.00. 


Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience.     By 

HENRY  S.  NASH.  Second  Edition.  Cloth. 
Cr.  8vo. 
The    Social   Teachings  of  Jesus.      By 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  Chicago  University, 
Cr.  8vo. 


Outline  for  the  Study  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment. By  DELOS  W.  WILCOX,  Ph.  D. 
Cloth.  Cr.  8vo. 

Political  Primer  of  New  York  State 
and  City,  Under  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter.  By  ADELE  M.  FIELDE, 
Secretary  of  the  League  for  Political 
Education.  With  maps.  For  pocket 
use.  18mo. 


Practical  Idealism.  By  H.  DEW.  HYDE, 
Pres.  of  Bowdoin  College,  Author  of 
Outlines  of  Social  Theology.  Cloth. 
Cr.  8vo. 


Singing  Verses  for  Children.  By  LYDIA 
AVERY  COONLEY.  With  color  designs 
by  ALICE  KELLOGG  TYLER,  and  music 
by  FRED.  W.  ROOT,  ELEANOR  SMITH 
and  others. 
A  beautiful  picture  book  with  songs  full 

of  the  pleasures  of  life  indoor  and  outdoor, 

intended  to  be  sung  to  children  as  well  as 

by  them.     Cloth.    4to.     $2.00. 


For  Further  Particulars  Address 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


During  July 
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The  American  Book  Company 
added  to  its  List  of  School  and 
College  Text  Books-*  j«  #  *  ,*  j* 


THIRTY-FIVE  VOLUMES 

Averaging  More  Than  a  Book  Every  Other  Day 

THESE   ADDITIONS   INCLUDE   AHONQ  OTHERS 

Me  Master's  School  History  of  the  United  States  -                        $1.00 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades:  First  Year,  2?  cents;  Sec- 

ond Year,  35  cents;    Third  Year,  45  cents;  Fourth  Year,  4^ 

cents;  Fifth  Year,  45  cents. 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book  .2^ 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan  i.oo 

McCaskey's  Lincoln  Literan:  Collection  i.oo 

Holbrook's  Round  the  Ye?,'  in  Myth  and  Song  .60 

Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic  -  .35^ 

White's  Oral  Arithmetic     -  .35- 

Natural  Advanced  Music  Reader  i.oo 

Betz's  Gems  of  School  Song  .70 

Cooley's  Student's  Manual  of  Physics  i.oo 

Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  .90, 
Popular  Text-Books  in  German,  Edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt, 

Eleven  volumes. 

Rosenresli  and  Der  Toni  von  Kandergrund,  By  Johanna  Spyri          .2<j 

Der  Zerbrochene  Krug.     By  Heinrich  Zschokke.  With  notes  by 

Bernard  Roelker  .2£ 

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit  .30 

Syms's  Third  Year  in  French  1.20 

&c,  &c.,  &c. 


Here  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Company  is  steadily  and  actively  pursuing  its  policy Jof 
publishing  hew  books  or  series  of  books  in  whatever  branch  of  school  study  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  books  are  an  improvement  over  existing  ones.  ^*  Send  for  catalogue,  circulars,  specimen 
pages,  etc^j  and  correspond  with  them  with  reference  to  examination  and  introduction.  ^  They 
are  headquarters  for  Everything  that  is  Best  in  School  Books.  jtj*jtjtjXj*jtj*jtj*Jk 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Also  at  Cincinnati  J*  Chicago  J*  Boston  ^*  Atlanta  J*  Portland,  Ore. 

I 

Address    FRED    M.    CAMPBELL,    Agent,    204    Pine    St.,   San    Francisco. 
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C.  F.  Weber  &  Co. 


;<acipc 


U. 


r)i<z)r) 


Co'r.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts. 

San  Francisco, 

California 

ALSO 

125  Temple  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
550   Pettygrove   St.,  Portland,  Or. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 

SCHOOL  FURNiTURE  . 
BLACKBOARDS  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
AND  SUPPLIES  .  .  , 
BANK  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  . 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalogues 


School  and    To  be  used  in  Co1- 
Philosophical  le^es'  Schools 

Seminaries,   and 
Apparatus     Institutions     of 

Learning,  for  Illustrating  Measure- 
ments, Weighing,  Hydrostatics,  Dy- 
namics, General  Properties  of  Matter, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity.  Ap- 
paratus supplied  for  Home  Study  and 
Experimental  Work  for  Elementary  or 
for  Advanced  Students.  Chemical 
Glassware,  Chemicals,  Laboratory  Sup- 
plies, etc. 

FOR   SALE   BY 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

63  First  Street,  San  Francisco 

Write  for  Prices 


BOOKTORE 


Books,    Magazines    and    Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Special  attention  given  to  Literature  published 
on  and  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

206  POWELL  ST.,  S.  F. 

A.    A.    DALY  H.    I,.    CURRAN 

Rare  Books  !     Curious  Books  ! 

BOOKS  OLD.      BOOKS  NEW. 

A  choice    assortment    of    Valuable  Books  for 

libraries  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

Call  and  make  your  selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE,  542  California  Street 


BOOKS.    BOOKS.    BOOKS. 

Our  entire  stock  of  Books,  comprising 
all  branches  of  literature,  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants. 

King's  Old  Book  Store  &rZS£2- 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR 

Book  &  Pamphlet  Bindery 

60S  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work   Promptly   Done  at   Low  Prices. 


HEADQUARTERS 

'ELEGRAPHIC  CODES 


All  the  Standard  Codes  and 
Ciphers  Kept  in  Stock 


JOHN  PARTRIDGE 


IMPORTING    AND 
MANUFACTURING 


Stationer 


PRINTER,  LITHOGRAPHER  AND  BOOKBINDER 

306  California  Street,    Between    Battery  and    Sanitmi 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  your  Magazines  to  me 
to  have  them  Bound 


Telephone  Main  614 


$7,800  GIVEN  AWAY 

To  persons  making  the  greatest  number  of  words 
out  of  the  phrase  "  Patent  Attorney  Wedderburn.' 
For  full  particulars  write  the  National  Recorder, 
Washington,  D.  C,,  for  sample  copy  containing  same. 

PALL  P.  BERNHARD  &  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  21', 

RUBBER    5TAHPS 

Stencils    and     Seals 

434     MONTGOMERY    STREET 


When  you  write,  olease  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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SANTA   BARBARA 


A  high-class  Fvnglis_h  and  Commercial  Training 
School.  Tuition  and  living  rates  very  reasonablel 
Students  received  at  any  time.  Send  for  College  Journa. 
and  Catalogue.  E.  B.  HOOVER,  Principal. 

Mention  OVERLAND.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA 
PATCHETT 


Pacific  Academy 


HELEN    M. 
CURTIS 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  BUILDING 

819  Market  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thorough  Commercial  and  English  Training  ;  indi- 
vidual instruction.  Com'l  Course.  English  Course.  Teach- 
er's Course.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  PRINCIPALS, 
Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

CALIFORNIA.  San  Mateo. 

St.  Matthew's  School  for  Boys 

Thirty-first  Year.  REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  D.D., 
Rector. 


UNITARIAN    PUBLICATIONS 

Address,  FIRST  CHURCH,  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


CHICAGO   COLLEGE    OF    LAW 


LAW  DEPARTMENT  LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY 

linn.  I'.  A.Moran,  1. 1..  !>..  Dean.  Session  each  week 
day  evening.  For  information  address  Elmer  K.  Bar- 
rett, LI,.,  B.,  Sec'y,  100  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


"  A  School  of  the  Highest  Class  for  Girls." 

Number  Umited;  only  a   few  more  vacancies. 

St.  Margaret's  School 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 

For  Catalogue,  address,  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


Qrawing 

AND  METHODS 
OF  TEACHING  IT 

TAUGHT  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

ADDRESS 

MISS  KATHERINE  BALL 
322  Phelan  Building  San  Francisco 


San  Fiauci 


Ellis  Bookkeeping 

Benn  Pitman  Shorthand 
Morse  Telegraphy 


1236    MARKET    STREET 


Special  Cotirnf  to  Teaohert 


.    .    . 


Institute 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES—  Twenty- 
first  year.  Twenty-five  Teach- 
ers.  Seminary,  College,  Pre- 
paratory and  Noimal  courses. 
Conservatory  ot  Music,  with 
Eleven  Professors  and  com- 
plete courses  for  Voice  and 
Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  forchildren.  Carriage 
will  call.  Next  Season  will  begin  Monday,  August  2nd. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address, 

REV.   ED.  B.  CHURCH,   A.    M.,  RINCIPAL 
1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


Union  Teachers'  Agencies 

jt  jt  jt  OF  AMERICA  jt  j*  jt 


REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.D.,  Manager 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Toronto,  Canada;  New  Orleans,  La.:  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Washington,  D.  C.:  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Chicago,  III.; 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  school  term.  $1000.  Reward  will  be  paid 
to  any  teacher  who  registered  with  our  Agencies  from  Jan.  1st,  1897  to  July  15th  who  failed  to  be 
located  by  us.  Address  all  applications  to  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


COMMERCIAL  BLUE  BOOK 


REVISED  THROUGH  its  representatives  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  been  enabled  to  secure  much 


MONTHLY 


comprehensive  and  valuable  information  regarding  Business  Houses  and  Individuals,  and  in 


presenting  this  in  a  classified  form  to  its  readers,  it  hopes  to  save  them  much  inconvenience. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  names  of  people  of  reliable  reputation,  and  we  believe  our  many 
readers  will  find  this  new  feature  of  the  OVERLAND  of  great  value. 

Abbreviation  :     T  stands  for  TELEPHONE. 


OAKLAND 


Agricultural  Implements. 

C.  L.  Maxwell's  Son,  1208  Broadway;  T    149 
Bazaar,  Toys,  etc. 

Grand  Rule  Bazaar,  cor.  gth  and  Washington; 
T  red  3893:  1158  Washington;  T  white 97 1 

Bakery. 

Acme  Bakery,  N.  W.  cor   nth  and  Clay 
Mrs.  B.  Adams,  614  E.  I2th 
Banford's  Bakery,  1206  23d  Ave 
Golden  West  Bakery,  966  and  968  7th 
C.  M.  Lawrence,  1056  Market 

Barbers. 

Macdonough  Shaving  Parlor,  1168  Broadway 

The  Palace,  871  Washington 

Tonsorial  Parlors,  964  Broadway 

F.  P.  Dunnell,  E.  I4th  and  Fruitvale  Ave 

Bicycle  Dealers. 

William  Clark,  102  Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  106 
Oakland  Cyclery,  1303  Broadway,  junction 

Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  118 
Starratt;  422  I2th 

Bicycle  Repairing  and  Teaching. 

William  Clark,  102  Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  106 
Oakland  Cyclery,  1303  Broadway,  junction 

Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  118 
Starratt,  422  I2th 

Buggies,  Carriages,  etc. 

Frank  C.  Howe,  1064  Broadway;  T  Black   19^1 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese. 

Oakland  Butter  Co.,  870  Washington 

Blacksmith. 

R.  Munce,  1169  East  I4th 

Carpets  and  Floor  Furnishings. 

R.  M.  Chamberlain,  416   12th;  T  White  961 
S.  Anderson,  1114  Broadway;  T  47 

Cloak  and  Suit  Houses. 

Palace  Cloak  Co.  ,S.W.  cor.Washingtonand  I3th 


Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Pioneer  Loan  Office,  860  Broadway 

Confectionery,  Ice  Cream,  etc. 

E.  Lehnhardt,  1159  Broadway;  T  497 
W.  B.  Standeford,  1205  Broadway;  T  621 
J.  A.  Woodard,  Fruitvale  Ave,  near  I4th 

Coal  Oil  and  Gasoline. 

J.  H.  Falls,  125  San  Pablo  Ave 

Smith  &  Baxter,  S.  E  cor.  gth  and  Webster;  T 

Main  104 
Simonsen  &Espeland,  cor.  I7th  and  Te'egraph 

Ave;  T  Red  881 

Creameries. 

Jersey  Milk,  Cream  and  Butter  Co.,  1259  Broad- 
way; T  Main  264 

Cigars. 

F.  P.  Dunnell,  E.  I4th  and  Fruitvale  Ave 

Department  Stores. 

Salinger's,  S.  W.  cor.  nth  and  Washington 

Dry  Goods,  Cloaks  and  Suits,  Carpets,  Furniture, 
Gloves  Corsets,  Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods,  Jew- 
elry, Millinery,  Stoves,  Household  Supplies. 

T  Main  26 
Druggists. 

W.  D.  Aplin  &  Co.,  Adeline  station 
Bowman  &  Co.,  951  Broadway;  T  Main  252 
Fearn's  Pharmacy,  cor.  loth  and  Washington 
Garrett  &  Taggart,  1201  Broadway;  T  Main  253 
Jackson  Bros.,  I4th  and  Market;   and  1778  /th 
A.  L.  Leber,  932  and  934  7th 
James  Maclise.  San  Pablo  Ave  and  171)1;  T  Main 

3">2 

C.  O.  Wentworth,  1129  I3th  Ave 
Emil  Weschcke,  cor.  Telegraph  and  Columbia 

Aves 

Eagle  Drug  Co.,  1552  7th;  T  Black  1654 
Fruitvale  Pharmacy,  Fruitvale  Ave  and  I4th 

Dry  Ooods. 

Taft  &   Pennoyer,    1163  to  1167  Broadway;  T 

Main  243 
The  Lace  House,  H.  C.  Capwell   Co.,  1069 

Washington;  T  Red  1071 
James  A.  Joyce,  955  Washington;  jT  Red  3391 
The  East  Oakland,  1126  131)1  Ave.  . 
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Delicacies  Stores. 

L.  Snow,  323  San  Pablo  Ave 

Electricians  and  Locksmiths. 

A.  W.  S.  Smith  &  Co.,  506  I3th;  T  Black  2011 
C.  B.  Rice,  1073  I3th  Ave 

Express  and  Transfer  Company. 

People's  Express,  950  Broadway;    T  Main  326 
S.  F.  Office,  30  Market;  T  Drutnm  30 

Fruit  and  Produce. 

Merriam  &  Co.,  1235-1237  Broadway;   T  204 
Oakland  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.,  460  nth;   T  74 
Gamble  Bros.,  cor.  I2th  and  12th  Ave;   T  3551 

Black 

Napa  Valley  Produce  Store,  1113  San  Pablo  Ave 
Neppach  Bros.,  1224  23d  Ave,  E.  /4th  and  isth 
Fred  Simen,  1053  Clay;  T  Main  66 

Furniture. 

E.  C.  Lyon,  412  llth;  T  Red  1984 

Furnished  Rooms. 

The  Colusa,  ioio}£  Washington 

dents'  Furnishing  Goods. 
C.  Westover  &  Co.,  1118  Washington 
Grocers. 

Agard  &  Co.,  475-479  14th;  T  Main  24 

I.  N.  Adams,  I  roo  23d  Ave. 

H.  D.  Cushing,  cor.  Washington  and  14th 

Tu3 

H.  B.  Crego,  1381  Fifth  Ave  cor  i8th;  T  Main  51 
Geo.  B.  Davis,  cor  San  Pablo  Ave  and  2Oth 

F.  Klingeberg,  N.  W.  7th  and  Market;  T  1090 
Merriam  &  Co.,  1235-1237  Broadway;  T  204 
C.  W.  Moore,  2956  Telegraph  Ave.  T  Red  514 
Muhr  &  Muhr,  7th  and  Adeline;  T  269 
John  M.  McArthur,  Fruitvale,  near  I4th 

J  W.  Palmer  &  Son.S.W.  I4th  &  Market;  T  604 
H.  Peterson,  loth  and  Center;  T  Red  1652 
W.  J.  Reed,  1012  to  1016  Clay;  T  826 
Smallman  &  Cumtniug,  551  and  555  E.  I2th 

Gunsmith  and  General  Mechanical  Work. 

C.  B.  Rice,  1073  I3th  Ave 

Gurney  Cabs. 

F.   W.    Baker,   cor.    i4th  and   Washington;  T 
Main  48 

Hair  Store. 

Fashion  Hair  Store,  Ray  Joseph,  459  I3th 

Hats  and  Caps. 

C.  Westover  &  Co.,  1124  Washington 
Harness,   Saddles,  Etc. 

Frank  C.  Howe,  1064  Broadway;  T  Black  1981 
Fred  Wuescher,  1158  E.  I4th  " 

Hotels. 

Hotel  Metropole,  I3th  and  Jefferson ;  T  Main  180 

Hotel  Merritt,  cor.  lath  and  Franklin 

The  Arlington  Hotel,   N.    E.   cor.   Washington   | 

and  9th;  T  Black  2141 
Market  St.  Hotel,  7th  and  Market 
East  Oakland  Hotel,  cor.  I2th  Ave  and  E.  I2th 
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Hospital. 

East   Bay   Sanatorium,  1505  Telegraph  Ave;  T 
Main  276 

Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating. 

Burtchaell  &  Crowley,  1243  Broadway  T  481 
E.  R.  Tutt,  467  i3th;  T  231 

Household  Utensils. 

Grand  Rule  Bazaar,  cor.  gth  and  Washington ; 
TRed  3893:1158  Washington;T  White  971 

Jewelers. 

A.  Steffanoni,  1151  Broadway;  T  Red  2571 
R.  M.  Edwards,  963  Broadway 
H.  C.  Paulsen,  622  E.  I2th 
William  Wilson,  952  Broadway 

Jenness  fliller  Goods. 

The  M.  H.  Ober,  42  San  Pablo  Ave 

Lamp  Repairing. 

J.  H.  Falls,  125  San  Pablo  Ave 

Liquor  Merchants. 

W.  M.  Watson  Co.,  1006  to   1008   Washington  ; 

T  Main  99 

Theo.  Gier  Co.,  511-515  I4th;  T  Main  123 
Joseph  A.  Bouquet,  1151  Washington ;  T  Main  33 
A.  Olander,  625  E.  I2th 
Fischer  &  Co.,  23d  Ave  and  E.  I4th 

Livery  Stables. 

City   Hall  Stables,     I4th   and   Washington;    T 

Main  48 

I3th  St  Stables,  I3th  and  Franklin 
Fruitvale  Boarding  Stable,  1170  23d  Ave 

Markets— neat. 

Grand  Central  Market,  908  to  916  Washington; 

T  100.      N.  E.  cor.  nth  and  Washington- 

Ti3i 

Renown  Market,  417  I3th;  T  Red  3611 
Samson's  Market,  518  iith;  T  Main  142 
Eureka  Market,  1112  Market;  T  Red  1733 
United  States  Market,  1428  loth;  T  Black  s6i    i 

bell 

Enterprise  Market,  854  Market 
Fifth  Ave  Market,  5th  Ave  and  E.  i8th;  T  Main 

164 

Ben  Allison,  cor.  loth  Ave  and  E  uth 
Nonpareil   Meat   Market,  1207  23d  Ave;  TRed 

1081 
New  Fruitvale  Market,  cor.  Fruitvale  Ave  and 

E.  I4th 

Markets— Fish  and  Oyster 

F.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  914  Washington;  T  547 

Merchant  Tailors. 

Brown  &  McKinnon,  1018  Broadway 

J.  Conn  &  Co.,  958  and  960  Washington 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  48  San  Pablo  Ave 

Bryan  Rutley,  1 167  Washington 

Chester  S.  Crandell,  1211  23d  Ave 

Hen's  and  Youths'  Clothing. 
The  Jonas  Clothing  Co.,  1 163  Broadway 
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nititaery. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Laymance,  955  Broadway 
Mme.  riarguerite  Reed,  1161  Broadway 
Miss  Williams,  1162  Broadway 
The  Wonder,  1213  Broadway  and  18  San  Pablo 

Ave 

Manufacturer  of  Harness  Dressing. 
Fred  Wuescher,  1158  E.  I4th 
Opticians. 

J.  A.  Beretta,  1151  Broadway 

Chas.  H.  Wood,  1001  Washington;  T  434 

Photographers. 

Dames,  1116  Washington;  T  Red  3374 

F.  A.  Webster,  1069  Broadway;  T  Black  1983 

L.  A.  Green,  439  San  Pablo  Ave 

E.  E.  Burns,  1063  I3th  Ave 

Photographic  Views. 

Lamkin,  1063  I3th  Ave 

Photographic  Supplies  and  Kodak  Agency. 

Travers  &  Leet,  514  I3th;  T  Black  2014 

Pianos  and  Musical  /Merchandise. 

Clark,  Wise  &  Co.,  1108  Broadway;  T  Black  3612 

Piano  Teachers. 
Miss  H.  A.  Potter,  1008  gth  Ave 

Picture  Frames,  Artist  Materials,  Etc. 

A.  F.  Daggett  44  San  Pablo  Ave 

M.  S.  Smith  &  Sons,  1154  Broadway;  T  613 

The  East  Oakland,  1126  I3th  Ave 

Physicians. 

Emil  Wescheke,  cor.  Telegraph   and  Columbia 
Aves 

Plumbers. 

Burtchaell  &  Crowley,  1243  Broadway;  T  481 
Chas.  H.  Cowell,  605  E.  isth 
T.  A.  Dranga,  1152  23d  Ave 
Neal  &  Kolich,  928  7th;  T  Red  1992 

Restaurants. 

Louisville  Restaurant.gio  Broadway;  T  Main  871 
Philadelphia  Family  Restaurant,  S.E.  cor.  nth 

and  Broadway 
The  Arlington,  N.E.  cor.  Washington  and  gth 


Shoe  Stores,  Etc. 

Mesmer  &  Smith,  1126  Washington 
1  J.  Reitz,  612  E.  1 2th 

Sign  Painter  and  Advertiser. 

V.  P.  Mitchels,  cor.  I4th  and  Webster;  T  Black 
1381 

Stationery.  Books,  Etc. 

H.  D.  Eliason,  465  I4th;  T  Blue  971 

M.  S.  Smith  &  Sons,  1154  Broadway;  T  613 

Stoves,  Tinware. 

C.  L.  Maxwell  &  Son,  1164-1166  Washington 

481  I4th;  T  149 
E.  R.  Tutt,  467  I3th;  T  231 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices. 

New  York  Tea  Co.,  859  Broadway;  T  Black  3662 

Undertakers. 

Henry  Evers,  865  Washington;  T  Main  284;  res. 

T  Red  2561 
Leitch  &  Corrigan,  878  Broadway 

Wall  Paper,  Decorating,  Painting. 

Borland  &  Lemon,  1157  Franklin;  T  Black  1382 
R.  Chapman  &  Son,  1163  23d  Ave 
Fumagalli  &  Smith,  1170  7th 

Wooden  and  Willow  Ware. 

Walter  Meese, 1009-101  i  Washington;  T  Main  537 
Wood,  Coal,  Hay  and  Grain. 

Anson  Barstow,  S.  E.  I3th  and  Franklin;  T  412 
Brooklyn   Coal   Yard,  E.  A.  Reed,  528  E.  I2th; 

T  1002 
L.  N.  Hager,  Telegraph  Ave,  near  46th;  T  Red 

512,  2  bells 

P.  Peterson  &  Son,  1130  E.  I4th 
J.  S.  Shoemaker,  552  San  Pablo;  T  Red  575 
A.  Tornblom,  1694  7th;  T  Red  562 
l   West  Oakland  Coal  and  Express   Co.,  cor.  8th 

and  Center;  T  Black  563 
James  White,  918  San  Pablo  Ave;  T  Red  15 

Young  Ladies'  Seminaries. 

i   Oakland   Seminary,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Blake,  princi- 
pal, 528  nth 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Bakery  and  Confectionery. 

Home  Bakery,  100  Franklin,  cor.  Oak 
Panhandle  Bakery,  1598  Fulton;  T  Steiner  1471 
Vienna  Branch  Bakery,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

Bicycles. 

C.  E.  Baker,  930  Oak;  T  Steiner  1643 
W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  White  81 
H.  A.  Lozier  &  Co.,  304  McAllister 
Peerless  Cyclery,  2934  Fulton 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  210  McAllister 
Sterling  Bicycles.  A.  C.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  404  Battery;   T  Main  1322 

Bicycle  Sundries. 

Robt.  Malcom  Co.,  735  Market 

Bicycle  Rims  and  Tires 

H.  S.  Kohn,  Agt.  Furlong  Single  Tube  Tires, 
305  Market 


Butchers. 

The  Model  Market,  326  Devisadero;  T  west 
756 

Carpenters  and  Contractors. 

Haight  St.  Hardware  Store,  503  Haight;  T  Steiner 
2911 

Carpets  and  Upholstery. 

Gullixson  Bros.,  955  Market;   T  Jessie  n 
Lutge  Bros.,  1052  McAllister;  T  Steiner  1592 
The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 

Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Baldwin  Jewelry  Co.,  948 .Market;  T  green  204 

Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream. 

Gruenhagen's,  20  Kearny;   T  Main  1065 
John  Wichman,  3037  i6th 
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Custom  Shirt  Maker. 

J.  C.  Rogerson,  521  Valencia;  T  white  1162 
Druggists. 

Baldwin   Pharmacy,  cor.  Market  and   Powell; 

T  Bush  27 

Castro  Street  Pharmacy,  cor.  24th  and  Castro 
R.  W.  Coffin,  cor.  i6th  and  Valencia 
Ferry  Drug  Co.,  8  Market 
D.  M.  Fletcher,  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Geary;   T 

East  994 

D.  M.  Gove,  cor.  California  and  Fillmore 
A.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Polk  and  Bush;   T  2181 
J.  S.  Warren,  McAllister  and  Fillmore 

Dry  Goods,  Etc. 

E.  E.  Hastings,  318  Devisadero;   T  Steiner  1402 

Electrical  Works. 

Paul  Seiler,  406  &  408  Market;  T  Main  5454 

Embroidery  Material  and  Teaching. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Murphy,  2312  Fillmore 

Express  and  Transfer  Companies. 

Mission  &  City  Transfer  Co.,  lyth  and  Valencia; 
T  Mission  162 

French  Accordeon  Plaiting  &  Cloak  Factory. 
A.  E.  Corder,  553  Valencia 

Florists. 

Serveau  Bros.,  2328  California  and  S.  W. 
cor.  Sacramento  and  Fillmore;  T  west 
59° 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
R.  F.  Guichard,  12  7th;  T  Jessie  252 
Paragon  Fruit  Market,  noo  McAllister;   T  Pine 
1595 

Furnished  Rooms. 
New  Arlington,  1015  Market 
The  Carrollton,  1206  Market 
The  Vendome,  1104  Market 
Elcho  House,  863^  Market;  rooms  250  to  soc 

Furniture  Dealers. 

The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 
King,  Moss  &  Co.,  639  Market 
Shreve  &  Co. ,  Market  and  Post 

Grocers. 
Bibo,  Newman  &  Ikenberg,  Polk  and  California; 

T  East  372 
Irvine  Bros.,  42i  Stockton,  1302  Polk,  310 

Fourth, 573  Howard;  TEast  221  and  Main 

1799 

E.  Klein,  cor.  Fulton  and  Lyon 
Levin  Bros.  (Inc.),  1324  Market  and  134  Sixth; 

T  South  292 

J.  B.  Mohony,  1306  Castro 
W.  S.  Redmond,  cor.  Haight  and  Devisadero 
H.  W.  Seebeck,  cor.  Oak  and  Scott 
Stulz  Bros  ,  1931    Fillmore;T   west  698;  and 

535  Montgomer.y  Ave.;  T.  main  5493 
H.  C.  Tonnemacher,  cor.  I7th  and  Valencia 

Guns,  Hunters'  Equipments,  Etc. 

Geo.  W.  Shreve,  739  Market 


Harness,  Wagons,  Etc. 

Leibold  Harness  Co.,  211  Larkin 
Hats  and  Caps. 

C.  Herrmann  &  Co.,  328  Kearny;    T  Main  1640 
J.  Porcher,  1109  Market 

Hotels. 

The  Baldwin,  Market  and  Powell 
Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  junction  Market  and  Hayes 
Palace  Hotel,  Market  and  New  Montgomery 
Windsor  Hotel,  Market  and  Fifth;   T  South  87 

Household  Utensils. 

J.  B.  Mahony,  1308  Castro 

Ladies'  Tailoring,  Patterns  Cut  to  Order. 
W.  M.  Loudon,  317  Powell 

Liquor  Dealers. 

A.  Hewson,  2132  Fillmore 

Peters  Bros.,  514  Montgomery  and  643  Kearny 

Livery  Stables  and  Electric  Horse  Clipping. 

T.  P.  Newell.  1802  Mission;   T  blue  171 

Music  Stores. 

Model  Music  Store,  735  Market;   T  black  311 

Opticians. 

California  Optical  Co. ,317  Kearny;  T  Main  5841 

Plumbers. 

Dufley  Bros.,  304  Stockton;   T  Grant  68 
Trezise  Bros.,  1140  McAllister;  T  Pine  1691 

Restaurants. 

Cosmos  Restaurant,  317  Powell;  T  Davis  441 
Peter  Vaviloff,  8  and  10  Hayes;  T  Mint  1193 
Pabst   Caf£,    N.   E.  cor.  Powell   and   Ellis;     T 
Main  849 

Rheumatic  and  Blood  Remedies. 

Guptill's  Sure  Cure,  1165  Market 

Shoe  Stores  and  Repairing. 

M.  Quinn,  623  Lyon 
A.  Schau,  3035  i6th 

Stationery,  Books,  Etc. 

J.  A.  Wood,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Etc. 

A.  Phinney,  24  Hayes;  T  Jessie  1524 

Sulky  Building  and  Repairing. 

W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  white  81 

Tailors. 
Charles  Adams,  1384  Market 

J.  Edlin,  617  Market 
Empire  Suit  Co.,  123  Phelan  Bldg. 
Rosenblum  &  Abraham,  1103  Market 
J.  Scheibli,  539  Clay 

Tin,  Sheet  Iron  Ware  Manufactures. 

H.  Van  Evary,  20078  Fillmore 
Undertakers. 

James  Hagan,  445  Valencia;  T  Mission  II 

Wood  and  Coal. 

John  Middleton,  309  Stockton;  T  1919 
Western  Addition  Coal  Co.,  2412  California;     T 

West  10 

Jeremiah  Kenny,  1928  McAllister 
R.  F.  Lange  &  Co.,  725  Valencia;  T  Mission  87 
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Blickensderfer  Typewriters 

No.  5,  $35.00  No.  7,  $50.00 

Automatic   spacing  between  words.     Variable   line 

spacing.  Visible  writing.   Weight  Six  pounds. 

Full   Keyboard  with  84  Letters  and 

jt   jt   jt  Characters,  **   **   j* 

SIMONTON  &  BORNEMANN 

PACIFIC  COAST  GENERAL  AGENTS  J9   MONTGOMERY   ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue  Telephone  Davis  7J 

When  you  write  please  mention  the  OVKKLAND  MONIBLY 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Co.  YuKor? 


17  &  19  FREMONT  ST. 

•rr  s.m   Francisco,  Cal. 

Saws  and  Machine 
Knives 

of  every  description  on  hand 

and  made  to  order 
SAW  REPAIRING  AND 
KNIFE  GRINDING 


SMITHS 

CASH    STORE 

Market    St.    Ferry,    S.    F.,    Cal. 

Are  leaders  in  Klondyke  goods  and  seamen's  outfits. 
Evaporated   Vegetables,    Evaporated    Fruits,   Heavy 
Clothing,  Miners'  Blankets,  Footwear  and  Mining  Tools. 
Direct  your  friends  our  way  and  save  them  money. 
Send  for  complete  list,  free. 


LATEST  and  most  re- 
liable information 
regarding  the  dif- 
ferent LAND  AND 
WATER  ROUTES 
VIA  EDMONTON, 
ALBERTA,  CANADA 
to  the  OMENICA, 
GASSIER,  LIARD, 
KLONDYKE  and 
YUKON  GOLD 
GOLD  FIELDS.  De- 
tailed Maps,  Tracings  and  Sketches  of  the  different 
routes  and  full  information  as  to  Pack  Horses,  Guides 
and  Supplies.  Write  for  GAIRDNER  &  HARRISON'S 
PROSPECTOR'S  GUIDE  MAP,  30"x30",  Price  $2.00.  De- 
tailed description  in  book  form  of  all  routes  via  Ed- 
monton, Price  $1.00. 
ARTHUR  G.  HARRISON,  C.  E.  GEO.  W.  GAIRDNER 

Draughtsman  French  &  Cree  Interpreter 

30  years'  experience  of  North  travel 


Bureau  of 
Ipforrn&tioi? 

GAIRDNER  &  HARRISON 

1897        Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 


$300 


IN  PRIZES.  Read  the  OvERLaND's 
Photographic  Contest  announcement 
on  another  page. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 


The  Union  Savings  Bank 


OF-  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK  

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  DEC.  31  ,   1896. 
Capital  Fully  Paid,  $300,000  Reserve  Fund,  $100,000  Deposits  to  Dec.  31,  1896,  $2,789,609.72 


J.  WEST  MARTIN,  President. 
Board  of  Directors.. 


WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-Pi esident.  A.  E.  H.  CRAMER,  Cashier. 

Rates  Paid  on  all  Savings   Deposits,  4  ]ln  per  cent,  per 
J.  West  Martin,  Win.  G.  Hrnshaw,  Thos.  Prather,  Annum.    This  bank  has  added  a  Commercial  De- 

Huff,  R.  6.  Farrelly,    A.A.Moore,  Hiram  Tubbs,  partment  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  trans- 

acting a  general   banking  business  as  a  Savings 
and  Commercial  Bank. 


C.  E.  Palmer,  H.  W.  Meek,    Herman   A.  Tubbs, 
Thomas  Creelin. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  *'"e  Overland  Monthly." 
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In  Twenty  Minutes 


delicious   soup   may  be  made   by  using 
as    "stock," 


Extract  of  BEEF 

instead  of  the  old-fashioned  soup-bone,  and,  in  addition, 
time  and  fuel — and  frequently,  temper — will  be  saved. 

The  result  will  be  a  beautifully  clear  soup,  possessed  of 
a  delightful  flavor,  and  entirely  free  from  grease. 

That  instructive  little  book,  "Culinary  Wrinkles," 
mailed  free  upon  application. 

Armour  &  Company 

Chicago 
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A  PROSPEROUS 
AND  PROGRESSIVE  CO. 


<*£7^i*^' 


The  Fastest  and  Finest  Train 

From  California  to  the  East 

IS  THE 

OVERLAND      LIMITED 

VIA 


UNION    PACIFIC     RY. 

SOLID  VESTIBULED  TRAIN  TO  CHICAGO 
LEAVES  SAN  FRANCISCO  DAILY  AT  6:OO  P.  M. 

The  Only  Train  Carrying 

Pullman  Double  Drawing   Room  Sleepers 

Dining  Cars 

Pullman  Tourist  Sleepers 

San  Francisco  to  Chicago  Without  Change  Daily,  and 

Composite  Smoking  and  Buffet  Cars  from  Ogden 

Only  3y2  Days  to  Chicago,  12  Hours  Quicker  than  all  Other  Lines 


For  Tickets,  Sleeping  Car  reservations  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 
D.  VV.   HITCHCOCK,  General  Agent,  I  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

U'.ien  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


your  €pe$igDt 


SAVED,  STRENGTHENED 
AND  RELIEVED 
BY  THE  USE  OF 


"HOLD  IT 
TO  THE 
LIGHT" 
and  see  the 
watermark 

"BANK 
STOCK" 


BEWARE  OF 

SPURIOUS 

IMITATIONS 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  May  26,  '97. 

THIS  is  TO  CERTIFY  that  I  have  examined  "  BANK  STOCK  " 
Paper  and  find  it  of  great  value  from  an  oculistic  standpoint ; 
its  texture  and  milling,  as  well  as  its  color,  make  it  an  ideal 
paoer  for  students  and  all  using  their  eyes  much  in  school  and 
office  work  ;  I  heartily  commend  its  use  in  the  Public  Schools. 

CHAS.  F.  MCCARTHY,  M.  D. 

Official  Oculist  for  Board  of  Education. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS 

CIK  inp$cil=Roiiins  Co. 

Stationery  Manufacturers 

22  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SKB  OTHER   SIDE 


r 


I 


©wn  Live  Stock 

Cattle,  Horses,  Poultry,  Hogs. 


HON.  GEO.  GEDDKS,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  a  farmer  of  wide  ex- 
perience, says: 

"I  find  if  I  take  ten  bushels  of 
meal  and  wet  it  in  cold  water  and 
feed  25  hogs  with  it,  they  e;tt  it 
well;  but  if  I  take  the  same  quan- 
tity and  cook  it,  it  doubles  the 
bulk,  and  will  take  the  same  num- 
ber of  hogs  twice  as  long  to  eat  it 
up;  and  I  think  they  fatten  twice 
as  fast  in  the  same  length  of  lime. 
II  y  rooking  >ou  doulilc  tin* 
bulk  uiid  the  value  of  tbe 
Mieul." 


MR.  ELLIOTT  W.  STKWART.an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  cattle 
feeding,  says: 

41  When  corn-meal  is  well-cooked. 
It  is  something  more  Hum  doubled 
—the  bursting  of  the  grains  causes 
It  to  swell  and  occupy  twice  Its 
former  space— and  some  feeders 
have  considered  it  as  valuable, 
bulk  for  bulk,  as  before  cooking; 
or,  in  other  words, that  its  value  Is 
doubled  by  cookluir*" 


F.  I).  COBURN,  in  bis  book  on 
"  Swine  Husbandry,"  says; 

"There  CUM  8<Mir**«»ly  t»P  n 
doubt  tli:it  cook  in K  linrd, 
dry  corn  renders  It  more 

easy  ofdlKCHtloii,  enabling  the 
annual  to  extract  the  maximum  of 
nutritive  material  it  contains,  anil 
that  ordinarily  fed  in  this  form  and 
of  the  properconsistency  it  affords 
a  larger  percentage  of  flesh  and  fat 
than  if  fed  In  the  raw  state." 


Only  36  inches  high.    Weight,  only  150 


I 

I  ONE  DOLLAR 


HARRIS,  In  his  book  on  the  "  Pig," 

makes  a  similar  statement.    He 

says: 

"We  think  there  can  he  no 
qiieHtion  that  Noaklnt?  and 
cooking  food  renders  It  more 
eaHlly  dlfre»Ulblc,  and  If  HO, 
the  advantage  of  the  prac- 
tice, where  lllternl  leedliifc  In 
adopted. on iinot  lie  doubled." 

Many  stock  raisers  probably 
know  that  horses  troubled  with 
heaves  are  much  improved  by 
cooked  food.  In  some  cases  the 
animals  have  been  entirely  cured 
by  eating  it. 


Sent  To = Day 

will  give  you  the  immediate 
use  of  a  GRANITE  STATE 


EED  COOKER  and  WATER  HEATER 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented 
In  the  illustration  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Hundreds  sold.  No 
complaints. 

AGENTS   WANTED. 


The  lightest,  most  convenient  and  most 

ECONOMICAL  BOILER 

for  Poultrymen,  Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  a  sheet  metal  that  will  not 
rust  or  corrode,  nor  require  painting.  It  is  furnished  with  four  iron  drop 
handles  for  convenience  in  lifting  from  furnace,  and  a  tight-tilting  gal- 
vanized steel  cover. 

The  Furnace  —  door,  frame,  smoke-pipe  plate,  hearth,  legs,  and  grates 
are  made  from  livst  (jimllty  cast  iron.  Sides  and  linings  areof  sheet  steel 
plates.  The  steel  linings  are  set  so  as  to  prevent  the  direct  heat  of  the 
lire  from  warping  or  burning  the  Imdy  of  funmi'i'.  Less  wood  is  needed 
to  produce  the  required  amount  of  heat  under  this  boiler  than  would  be 
necessary  if  the  sides  were  of  a  single  thickness  <>fc;isl  or  sheet  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  furnace  should  not  last  a  lifetime.  The  lin- 
ings are  tolled  in,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  at  a 
slight  cost.  . 

^d  81  today,  stating  whether 
you  wish  a  25  Ballon  or  60  gallon 

joUWi  and  we  wjn  forward  by 

freight  a  GRANITE  STATE  COOKER,  warranted  to  be  manufactured  from  the  best  of  steel  and  Iron.  You  can  pay 
the  rest,  812  If  25-gallon,  and  J1K  if  50-gallon  is  ordered,  at  the  rate  of  only  $2  JXT  month.  This  very  low  price  is 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Introducing  our  goods  into  your  township.  YOU  can  thut  get  the  1IKST  COOKER 
EVER  MADE  for  less  than  7  cents  a  day  !  Ask  any  bank  about  us,  or  write  to  the  publisher  of  this  magazine. 
Circulars  Free.  Write  for  cash  prices. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  N*8II™N™ 


|l/*\ll/    T/\    /"irtrVCTk 
tfUW      IU    UKLILK 

•  vr  T        i  vr   vri»Lri_i» 


HlVKKUALE-ON-IIUDSON,  K.  Y. 

(frtintte  A7«/V  f':nij>"i'(i(or  Co. 

DEAR  Snw:  -The  "(iranitc  State 
Feed  Cooker  and  Water  Heater" 
which  I  purchased  of  yon  some 
months  a><o  tfivea  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 1  am  surprised  at  the  large 
amount  of  heat  which  can  be  secured 
with  very  Ilttlo  wood.  Every  stock- 
raiser  should  have  one— simply  from 
the  standpoint,  of  economy,  to  eny 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  oi  know- 
Ing  that  you  have  the  best.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  very  best  on  the 
market.  You  are  too  modest  in  your 
claims  for  It.  Trulv  yours. 

HENRY  DECKER. 


FRANCIS 


READY  FOR  BATTLE. 

An  Ivory  Soap  bath  gives  a  sensation  of  increased  vitality,  a  longing 
for  activity  and  for  exercise  of  the  faculties;  it  is  a  fitting  preparation  for 
any  battle  of  life. 

Every  ingredient  of  Ivory  Soap  is  sweet,  clean  and  pure.  No  better  materials  go  into 
the  most  expensive  toilet  soaps,  and  no  soap  is  so  pleasant  to  use  ;  it  has  a  rich  creamy 
lather  that  is  soothing  to  the  skin  as  well  as  cleansing. 

fT  FLOATS. 


Any  person  wishing  an  enlarged  copy  of  (his  picture  may  mail  to  us  10  Ivory  Soap  Wrappers, 
on  receipt  of  which,  we  will  semi  a  copy  (without  printing)  on  enamel  plate  paper,  14  x  17  inches, 
a  suitable  size  for  framing.  TIIH  PROOTHR  &  CAMBI.H  CO.,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


III 
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The  Caligraph 


OUTLASTS    THEM    ALL 


All  the  Latest  Improvements 

Simplest  in  Construction 

Speed  Absolutely  Unlimited 

SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE 

AMERICAN    WRITING     MACHINE     CO. 

237  Broadway,   New  York,  U.   S.   A. 

UNITED   TYPEWRITER  AND    SUPPLIES   CO. 

609  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


$2000.00 

The  success  of 
Schilling's  Best 
Baking  Powder 
is  not  built  on 
the  price  per  can 
but  on  the  qual- 
ity per  price. 


Size  of  book  10  in.  long,  8  in. 
wide,  352  large  pages. 


THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  LIBRARY 

or  Select  Reading's  for  all  Occasions  for 
Youngf  and  Old 

THE  BEST,  THE  BIGGEST  AND  THE  BRIGHTEST 

The  most  Practical,  Original,  and  Complete  School  Speakers. 

A  Special  Chapter  on  Training  the  Voice  and  how  to  Read  and  Speak,  em- 
bodying the  latest  developments  in  that  Science. 

flE~CT|  IDF*  in  all  its  phases  made  clear  and  practical  by  a  chapter  showing 
VH-O  I  "UHL  tne  use  Of  hands,  feet  and  body  m  Expressing  Thought.  This 
department  is  illustrated  by  over  30  figures  made  especially  for  this  book. 

PHY^IPAI      PI  II  Tl  IRF  is  treated  by  the  foremost  Delsarte  Teacher  in 

I  I  Ol~b/"ll-    <b(JI-l  UllL.  America.    Free  Hand  Dumb  Bell,  Wand,  Ring 

and  Club  Exercises  made  clear  and  simple  by  135  illustrations  and  explanations. 

No  subject  is  considered  more  important  by  Educators  to-day  than  Physical 

Culture.    No  other  book  so  fully  covers  this  Part  of  School  Work.    Commended 

and  endorsed  by  leading  teachers  in  every  State.   It  is  embellished  with  170  line 

drawings  prepared  for  and  found  only  in  this  book,  also  Eight  Elegant  Full-page 

Half  Tone  two  color  photographs  of  noted  impersonators  and  elocutionists 

taken  in  the  artist's  favorite  role  and  costumes.  • 


It  contains  "  Something  new  to  Speak."  Popular  subjects  comprising  Pathos 
and  Humor,  Eloquence  and  Patriotism,  Sentiment  and  Religion,  Description  and 
Narration,  Temperance  and  Juvenile  Recitations,  also  Pantomimes,  Drills,  Marches, 
Dialogues,  Bible  Exercises.  All  carefully  selected  and  adapted  to  Home,  School, 
Church,  and  Social  Entertainment. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by  MARA  L.  PRATT.  M.  D.  and  LIDA  BROOKS  MILLER. 
Bound  in  fine  silk  cloth,  ink  and  gold  stamping,  352  large  double  column  pages, 
making  it  equal  to  an  ordinary  700  page  one  column  book. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

JUVENILE  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  a  specialty.  Terms  to  agents  most  liberal.  Outfit 
ready.  Send  for  circular  and  secure  control  of  territory  at  once.  It  will  pay  you 
$100  to  do  so.  Address  I  L  -  _ 


Bound  in  Silk  Cloth      | 
Emblematic  Cover 

££•$1.50 


I 


^_ 

A.  THOHPSON,  Prop        OCCIDENTAL  PUBLISHING  CO.  OAKLAND,  CAL 

\Yhea  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
•/ 
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Overland   Monthly. 


I!  TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION. 


We  have  exceptionally  thorough  information  on  tourist  lines  and 
resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much 
inconvenience.  Address  TRAVELERS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Care  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co. 

MILLARD    HOTEL  The   Windsor   Hotel 


OMAHA,   NEB. 

J.  E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments.     Centrally  located. 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 


DENVER 

IF  INTERESTED  in  Colorado  literature  or  contemplating 
a  trip  to  the  West,  drop  a  postal  to  the  Windsor 
Information  Bureau,   Box   1549,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
receive  full  information  in  regard  to  points  of  interest, 
excursion    rates,    hotel    accommodations.      Illustrated 
booklets,  describing  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  State,  etc. 
We  are  at  your  service. 

J.  A.  WIGOIN,  Manager 


Golden  €agie  Betel 


STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS     SACRAMENTO,  CaL. 


Commercial  and  Political 
Headquarters. 


GRAY  &  TITUS, 

Proprietors. 


ITCajcstlc 


I"! 


CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 
72nd  to  7  1st  STREETS 

(Facing  Central  Park) 

...NEW   YORK... 


Absolutely  fireproof.  The  E'Ue  Hotel  of  America,  One  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Six  hundred  rooms  with 
245  bath  rooms  connecting.  Luxuriously  appointed.  Cuisine 
of  the  highest  order.  An  ideal  resort  for  families,  transients 
and  tourists.  Rustic  and  palm  garden  at  an  elevation  of 
300  feet  above  sea  level.  Open  during  summer  evenings 
with  orchestral  music.  Within  twenty  minutes  reach  of  the 
shopping,  business  and  theatre  districts  of  the  city. 


Hotel  Marlborough 

BROADWAY,  }6th  and  37th  Streets 
. .  .NEW  YORK.  . . 

A  First-Class  Motel  at 
Moderate  Prices 

American  and  European  Plan 
Convenient  to  Shopping  District  and  Theatres- 

LOUIS  L.  TODD,  PROP. 


Cable  Cars  pass  the  Door 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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THE  WEBHJFJISTLE  CUB.    S1X  SPLENDID  TRA,NS 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  was  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  and  amid  the  most  picturesque  mount- 
ain scenery  accessible  to  the  tourist.  The 
eligibility  of  the  place  selected  was  due  to  a  rare 
combination  of  flowing  water,  inspiring  mount- 
ain scenery  and  inviting  forests. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  with  its  splendid 
environment,  it  was  believed  would  appeal 
chiefly  to  those  who  seek  a  summer  resort  for 
health,  recreation,  outdoor  sports,  sympathy 
with  nature  and  informal  sociability.  To  em- 
phasize this  intention  and  signify  the  kind  of 
invitation  extended  the  name  TAVERN  of 
Castle  Crag  was  chosen. 

To  avoid  all  implication  of  sumptuous  accomo- 
dations  or  the  tyranny  of  social  formalism,  and 
to  realize  this  original  conception,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  make  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  distinctly  a  family  resort ;  and 
especially  attractive  to  those  to  whom  health, 
recreation  and  sympathy  with  nature  are 
paramount  considerations.  To  this  end  rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  this  splendid 
tavern  with  board  will  be  furnished  at  a  monthly 
rate  of  $65  a  person  ;  and  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  with  board  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $50  a 
person. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Tavern  are  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  Its  parlors  and  halls 
are  elegant  and  spacious.  Its  verandas  are  cool 
and  inviting,  placing  the  guests  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  attractive  mountain 
scenery  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  balcony  of  any 
tavern  in  the  world. 

The  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports  embraces 
hunting,  fishing,  riding,  bicycling,  walking  on 
mountain  paths  and  driving  on  picturesque 
roads.  The  Tavern  is  located  immediately  on 
the  main  trunk  line  of  the  California  &  Oregon 
Railroad,  and  is  fourseen  hours'  ride  from  San 
Francisco,  twelve  hours  from  Stockton,  ten 
hours  from  Sacramento,  thirty  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  and  twenty-three  hours  from  Portland. 
The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  is  reached  from  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  without  loss  of  time. 
The  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  8  o'clock  p. 
M.  arriving  early  the  following  morning  for 
breakfast  which  is  always  ready  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  Returning,  the  train  affords  equal 
accommodations.  Thus  both  in  going  and  in 
coming  the  comforts  of  the  passenger  and  the 
economy  of  his  time  have  been  studied.  In 
brief,  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crug  realizes  to  its 
guests  the  perfect  ideal  of  that  spring-time  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Sierras  which  never 
becomes  high  summer,  and  is  the  comfortable 
home  of  pleasing  recreation  and  restful  repose. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

GEORGE  SCHONEWALD, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco. 
When  you  write,  please  ment 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
BETWEEN 


aim  (lew  MR 


By  the  .  . 


"America's 

Greatest 

Railroad." 


Michigan  Central, 

Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Central 

S5£ 


.  .  The  .  . 
RAILROAD  & 
NAVIGATION 


MAGNIFICENT  SHORT  SEA  TRIP 

between 

San  Francisco  anil  Astoria  anil  Portland 

FOR  ALL  POINTS  NORTH  AND  EAST 

NO   TRAVELER 

should  miss  a  ride  on  the 
beautiful  Columbia  River. 

Tickets  at  Lowest  Rates  at 

MARKET  STREET 

5AN   FRANCISCO 
F.  F.  CONNOR General  Agent 

W.  H.  HURLBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Or. 
on  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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HAKALAU,  HAWA:I,  O.N  THE  LINE  OF  THE  WILDER'S  s.  s.  co. 

A  LIVING  VOLCANO 

The  Wilder  s  Steamship  Company 

have    perfected    arrangements    by    which 

the  Volcano  can  be  reached  with 

trifling  inconvenience. 

THE    SCENIC    LINE    OF    THE    WORLD 

Fine  Iron  Steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells,  convey  the  passengers  from 
Honolulu  to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass 
close  to  the  Coast  so  that  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupa- 
tions, planters  raising  sugar-cane,  and  cattlemen  in  the  midst  of  their  herds,  give  life  to  an  ever 
varying  scene.  The  scenery  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  Coast  of 
Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence  the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the 
Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty  miles  of  the  Coast  can  be  had.  First,  high  cliffs, 
against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just  above,  the  black  rocks,  and  further  up  the  cliffs 
are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificant  tropical  growth.  Every  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and 
waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the  brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of 
sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  bevond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the  coffee  plantations  and  the 
tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased,  so  that  only  one 
night  is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macada- 
mized road  winding  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns, 
beautiful  climbing  and  flowering  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied  not  only  with 
all  that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruits,  and  berries,  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  endrely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  con- 
sumption, rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis,  scrofula,  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected. 
Those  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains  and  the  steam  sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all 
directions  give  ample  employment  for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

Parties  contemplating  a  lone  stay  can  arrange  to  visit  the  Puna  Hot  Springs.  Elderly 
people  find  these  springs  particularly  efficacious  in  building  up  and  toning  the  system.  The  sea 
bathing  is  one  of  the  great  attractions.  Accommodations  are  good  and  prices  moderate. 

The  Puna  District  contains  the  finest  coffee  lands  in  Hawaii.  Coffee  plantations  located 
there  are  paying  from  forty  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent  .on  capital  invested. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

WILDER'S   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY  (Limited)  HONOLULU 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly. 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

TRANS  PACIFIC   LINE 

wwwvwwv  First-Class,  Full  Powered  Steamers  for  wv^ 


Honolulu,  Japan  and  China 

Carrying  the  United  States  and  Imperial  Mails 

Steamers  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Hon- 
olulu, Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong,  calling  at  Hiogo  (Kobe),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  connecting 
with  steamers  for  Hakodate,  Vladivostok,  Corea  and  northern  ports  of  China;  and  connecting  at 
Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  Swa'ow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settlements, 
Siam,  Java,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Australia. 


LINK 

Sails  from  San  Francisco  three  times  a  month  for  ports  of 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 


-  Connecting  at  Colon  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company's  steamers,  forming  • 


The  Great  Through  Line  to  New  York 

and  with  steamers  for  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  flain  and  Europe.  Also  at  Panama  with  steamers  for  ports  of  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America.  Each  steamer  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon  and  Stewardess.  Prompt  attention 
paid  to  written  or  Telegraphic  reservations  of  staterooms  or  berths. 

COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  421  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAPAN   AND   CHINA 


Occidental   and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG 


Steamers  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Sts.,  at  i  P.  M.  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONGKONG,  calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai, 
and  connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on 
board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Four  First-Class  Steamers-Superior  Table. 

In  winter  the  O.  &  O.  Line  steamers  take  the  southern  track,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  cold  winds  and  rough  weather  of  the  northern  route. 


Gaelic Tuesday.  December  7,  1897 

Doric  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  December  28,  1897 


Doric Tuesday,  October  12,  1897 

Belflc  (via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  30,  1897 

Coptic  (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  November  18,  1897 

Principal  Agencies  in  the  United  States:  Baltimore,  207  East  German  Street;  Boston, 
»)2  Washington  and  9  State  Streets ;  Chicago,  191  and  238  So.  Clark  Street;  Cincinnati,  Carew 
(Union  Pacific  Co.)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildings  (So.  Pacific  Co.);  New  York  City,  287 
and  349  Broadway  ;  Philadelphia,  40  So.  Third  and  20  So.  Broad  Streets  ;  St.  Louis,  213  and  220 
No.  Fourth  Street.  Also  at  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons,  and 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents. 

Head  Office:  421   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  O"»rland  Monthly." 
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The  Missouri  Pacific  System 


THE    POPULAR    LINE    FOR 

Business  Men,  Tourists  and 

5,325   miles  of  railroad 

traversing  1  1  states  and'  People     traveling     for 

territories 


Unexcelled  service. 

* 

The    finest    Pullman 
standard  and  tourist  cars 


If  you  are   going  ... 

to  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 
KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA 
or  any  Point  South  or  East 

take  the  MISSOURI  PACIFIC 


SEATS    FREE    IN    RECLINING    CHAIR    CARS 
¥¥¥ 

The    Best    Line    to    the    famous    Hot    Springs,    the    Carlsbad    of    America. 

For  full  information  call  on  or  address  any  SO.  PAC.  CO.  AGENT,  or 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  L.  M.  FLETCHER, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  General  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MALONE  JOYCE, 

Travelling  Passenger  Agent 


OLD  FAITHFUL 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


They  throw  HOT  WATHR  from  underground 
reservoirs  to  a  combined  height  of  700  feet.    It  is  a 
marvelous  sight  to  see  these  FOUNTAINS  OF  NA- 
TURE play.    OLD  FAITHFUL  plays  every  hour. 

Send  SIX  CENTS  fora  new  illustrated    TOURIST 
BOOK  that  has  a  detailed  account  of  this  WONDERLAND. 
It  also  describes  other  and  new  Wonderlands. 

CHAS.  8.  FKK,  Gen.  Pa»B.  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

ortoT.  K.  SIATELER.  Gen.  Agent,  638  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


GREAT  FOUNTAIN 


"When  you  write. 


mention  "  Th-  Overland  Monthly.' 
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DEAR  MADAM  : 

Two  or  three  customers  can  compel  any 
dealer  to  keep  Macbeth's  lamp-chimneys.  Does 
he  want  your  chimneys  to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Address  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Write  MACBETH. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for 


Diamond  LTea 


Imported  by 

E.  L.  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Soutbern  California 


EN    ROUTE    EAST     :     : 

Via  the 


Great  Santa  Fe  Route 


MOUNT  LOWE  :  :  :  : 
SANTA  CATALINA  ISLAND 
MOTEL  DEL  CORONADO  : 


Only  Line  Reaching  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River 

Pullman  Palace  Drawing  Room,  also  Modern  Upholstered 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Daily,  Oakland  Pier  or  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago,  via  Kansas  City.  Annex  Cars 
for  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


.  .  .  Ticket  Office  .  .  . 

644   Harket  Street 

CHRONICLE   BUILDING  Telephone    MAIN    1531 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  S.  H.  PERKINS, 

General  Agent.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 


.Yuen  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT 


STATEMENT 

—  OF— 


THE    TRAVELERS 

Insurance  Company, 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Chartered  1863.    [Stock.]     Lite  and  Accident  Insurance 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres't. 


.January  1,  1897. 


Paid-up  Capital, 

Assets, 
Liabilities,   . 


$1,000,000.00 

$20,896,684.63 
17,920,260.27 


Surplus  to  Policy-holders  $  2,976,424.36 
July  1,  1897. 

Total  assets,  $21,915,663.62 

Total  Liabilities,  .        .          18,550,472.63 

Surplus  to  Policy-holders,  $  3,365,190.99 


Paid  to  Policy-holders  since  1864, 

.    $33,098,024.29 
Paid  to  Policy-holders,  January  to 

July,  1897,  .  .  .  1,355,069.98 
Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Life 

Policies,  .  .  .  1,014,322.00 
Life  insurance  in  force,  .  89,923,185.00 
Increase  in  Reserves,  .  701,490.00 


GAINS 

6  Month*— January  to  July,  18&7. 

In  Assets,  .        .      $1,018,949.00 

In  Surplus,  .  .  .  388,737.03 
On  Life  Insurance  in  force,  1,679,918.00 
Premiums  Received,  6  months  2,833,794.91 

(Accident  Premiums  in  the  hands  of  agents  not  included) 

GEORGE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Ass't  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PRESTON,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  LEWIS,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director  and 

Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  Counsel. 

New  York  Office:  31  Nassau  St. 


San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

DepositsjJune  30,  1897,  $22,368,372 
Paid  Up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $1.614.314 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


DIRECTORS 

ALBERT  MILLER,  President.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

George  W.  Beaver  George  C.  Boardman 

W.  C.  B.  de  Kremery       Daniel  E.  Martin      Thos.  Magee 

Geo.  Tasheira  Robert  Watt 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier  and  Secretary 

Loans  upon  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Real  Estate, 
and  Farm  and  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

Receives  Deposits.  Country  remittances  may  be  made 
in  checks  payable  in  San  Francisco,  Post  Office  or  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Go's  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Express,  but  the 
responsibility  of  this  bank  commences  only  with  the 
receipt  of  the  money. 


mutual  Savings  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GUARANTEED   CAPITAL 
$1,OOO,OOO 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN 
S.  G.  MURPHY      - 
JOHN  A.  HOOPER     • 
GEO.  A.  STORY    - 


33  Post  Street 

Mechanics'  Library 
Building 

President 

First  Vice-President 

Second  Vice-President 

Cashier 


James  D.  Phelan 
C.  G.  Hooker 
Prank  J.  Sullivan 


DIRECTORS 

S.  G.  Murphy 
L.  P.  Drexler 
Jos.  D.  Grant 


John  A.  Hooper 
Jas.  Moffitt 
Robt.  McElroy 


Interest  Paid  on  Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits.     Loans 
on  Approved  Securities. 


Royal  .  .  * 


ESTABLISHED  A.   D.    1720 


Cash   Assets,    $   20,000. OOO 
Losses  Paid,    •    180,000,000 


ROBT.  DICKSON,  MANAGER 
B    ;    SMITH|  A3st.  Manager 


NATHAN   &   KINGSTON 

AGENTS 


-501  Mor\tgon\ery  Street 


W.  W.  HASKtLL.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
Rooms  21-24  Mills  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

When  you  Tite,  please  tuci.uo 


Established  1850  Telephone  No.  43 

N.    CRAY    &    CO. 

UNDERTAKERS 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb 
EMBALMING  A  SPECIALTY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


'The  Overland  Monthly." 
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I    CO 


J  NO  BILLS 


preserve  and 

them  by  usins  the  Perfect 

Liquid  Dentifrice  $ 

D  Rubifoam 

Popular  Price 
25  cents. 
E.W  Hqyte  cq 

Lowell.  Mass"' 


THE  summer  is  over,  and  the  holiday-maker  has  re- 
turned to  town  from  forest  and  field,  stream  and  shore, 
often  with  a  well-filled  kodak  or  knapsack  of  nega- 
tives, which  will  afford  pleasant  occupation  for  winter 
evenings  in  the  dark-room.  To  such  of  the  OVER- 
LAND'S  readers  as  have  thus  secured  mementos  of  their 
holiday  travels,  as  well  as  to  those  who  practise  the 
gentle  art  of  photography  in  season  and  out,  we  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  take  part  in  our  series  of  photo- 
graphic contests,  of  which  further  announcement  is 
made  in  another  column.  These  contests,  besides  en- 
couraging an  art  which  is  every  year  making  giant 
strides  as  an  art,  will  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  pages  of  the  OVERLAND;  and  we  trust  that  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  good  photographs  of  their  own 
making  which  have  never  before  been  exhibited,  will 
join  this  competition  themselves  and  draw  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  others. 


THE  publication  of  instructive  books  for  the  young 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  OCCIDENTAL  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY  of  Oakland,  and  they  have  apparently  made 
a  success  of  the  venture.  The  secret,  perhaps  of  this 
success,  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  books  have  been  issued 
in  an  attractive  manner,  well  edited,  and  upon  interest- 
ing subjects.  Their  natural  history  and  their  elocution 
books  are  very  good  works  on  these  branches. 

o 

"Johnny,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  bird  is  moulting?" 

"  Gittin'  its  '98  feathers,  mum. —  Truth. 

AMONG  the  many  Pacific  Coast  products  that  have 
deservingly  come  to  the  front  during  the  past  few 
years  are  the  spices,  baking  powders  and  teas  of  Till- 
man  &  Bendel.  TROPHY  BAKING  POWDER  especially 
has  found  its  way  into  thousands  of  households,  where 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  displace  it,  for  wher 
ever  it  has  been  introduced,  it  has  found  favor. 
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OF  ALL  the  rooming  houses  in  San  Francisco  there 
are  none  quite  so  nice  and  deisirable  in  every  respect 
as  Hotel  Ramona,  130  Ellis  street.  It  is  new  and  nat- 
urally, modern  It  has  an  eleetric  elevator  running 
day  and  night  from  the  street  floor;  hot  and  cold  water 
and  electric  call  bells  in  all  rooms;  a  lady,  Mrs.  Kate 
Hart,  in  charge  as  manager,  which  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  irreproachable  character  of  the  house;  a  location 
(adjoining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building)  that  is  convenient 
to  everywhere.  You  will  find  the  Ramona  just  the 
house  you're  looking  for  for  a  short  or  long  stay  in  the 
city. 

o 

THE  Employment  Department  of  the  Remington 
Standard  Typewriter  is  devoted  to  supplying  compe- 
tent stenographers  and  operators  to  users  of  writing 
machines.  No  fee  is  ever  charged  to  either  employer 
or  employ^,  and  all  applicants  undergo  a  brief  examin- 
ation, which  enables  the  Manager  of  the  Department  to 
refer  to  each  employer  only  such  as  may  be  fitly 
qualified  to  meet  his  requirements  as  to  skill  and  com- 
pensation. 

The  rental  department  carries  an  ample  stock  of 
Remington  Standard  machines  in  excellent  working 
order,  which  are  at  the  command  of  patrons  on  the 
shortest  notice. 

In  the  event  of  a  purchase  at  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  rental  period,  a  perfectly  new  machine  is 
delivered,  and  an  allowance  of  one  month's  rent  is 
made.  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  211  Montgom- 
ery street. 


IT'S  EASY  FOR  A  HOUSEWIFE 

to  decide  which  article  is  best,  by  a  home  test,  and 
when  sufficient  for  that  purpose  can  be  had  for  noth- 
ing, the  folly  of  using  inferior  articles  is  evident.  If 
you  have  Silverware,  drop  a  postal  giving  your  address 
to  "SILICON,"  32  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will 
receive,  free  of  all  cost,  a  liberal  trial  quantity  of 
ELECTRO-SILICON.  That  means  enough  to  clean  all 
your  silverware.  It  will  tell  a  brighter  story  than  we 
can  express  in  words  and  th«  secret  of  beautiful  sil- 
verware will  then  be  yours.  We  promise  you  will  be 
well  repaid  for  your  trouble. 

ELECTRO-SILICON  is  unlike  any  other  silver  polish, 
and  will  do  what  no  other  silver  polish  will,  such  bril- 
liancy as  it  produces  you  '11  not  find  outside  the  silver- 
smith's shop  except  where  Electro-Silicon  is  used.  It 
is  as  harmless  as  the  flour  you  eat  and  quite  as  neces- 
sary in  its  way.  It 's  sold  by  grocers  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  sent  post-paid  by  the  manufact- 
urers on  receipt  of  15  cents  per  box  in  stamps. 


JUDSON'S 


EXCURSION,  weekly  to 
Chicago  and  Boston,  has 
complete  accommoda 
tions  and  always  lowest  rate  of  ticket.  Through  service, 
through  tickets  and  through  managers  to  Boston.  No 
objectionable  features.  Apply  to  Q.  W.  ARBUCKLE, 
Agent,  19  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  any  Southern  Pacific 
Co'»  depot. 


PREVENTS 

AND 

CURES 

A  Mineral  Com- 
pound in  Tablet 
Form. 

Evacuates  and 
Cl can ses  the 
Stomach, Bowels, 
Bladder  and  Kid- 
neys. 

Aids  Digestion. 
Send  for  booklet 
*'  Appendicura.' ' 


A 


PPENDICITIS 

REFRESHING 
EFFERVESCENT 


A  Pink 
Tablet" 


At  Druggist*  or  Postpaid.    Per  Box  (80  tablets)  $1 .00. 


Dissolves  and  Eliminates  Uric 
Acid,  Lime  Depositsand  Ftecal 
Concretions.      It  contains  no 
opium,  morphine,  etc.      A  sci- 
entific compound  endorsed  by 
eminent  physicians.    Among 
the  causes  of  HJJ;M  ndicilis  are 
Indigestion,    Exjioituie    to   cold 
and  gettinr/  the  feet  wet,  Traumatism,  such  as  a 
blow  on  the  abdomen,  violent  exercise,  such 
as  gymnastic,  bicycle  riding,  etc.,  the  retention 
of  faecal  matter,  caused  by  the  foregoing,  and 
the  disordered  condition  of  the  bowels.  It  allays  in flamma- 
tion,  removes  gases  and  sweetens  the  stomach.    It  is  a 
boon  to  tiavelerswho  are  constantly  experiencing  change 
of  water  and  cooking  of  foods.     It  purifies  water,  thus 
destroying  bacteria.    SEEDS  NEED  NOT  BE  FEARED 
when  APPENDICURA  is  taken.    N.  H.  -  We  do  nut  claim  .-Ipimtdimra 
win  rure  eevere  or  aru'e  case*  of  appendicitis  wh-re  the  surgeon  «  Knife  u 
inevitable.    But  we  do  claim  to  prevent  and  cure  incipient  cases.    We 
however,  invite  trial  of  Appeudicura  before  consenting  to  a  surgical  operation'. 

KARL   CHEMICAL   CO.,  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago.  III. 


Originals  and  Electros 


OF  THE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


IN  THB 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


MAY  BE   RENTED: 


Any  Halftone, 
Any  Zinco, 


. 

;. 

ping.  / 


OR   SOLD  AT  LOW   RATES 
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If  this 
Autograph 

is  not  on  the  shade  rollers 
offered  you,  refuse  them. 

HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Have  many  imitators  but  no  equal. 
The  only  perfect  roller  made. 
WOOD  ROLLERS.  TIN  ROLLERS. 


"SAVE   A   PENNY   AND 

LOSE  A   DOLLAR" 
A  Tempting  Price 

Hooks  Manv  a  Fish, 

But   Fish   Always  Suffer  for  it. 


Is  Worth  All  it  Costs,  Because 

It  Matches  Any  Color, 

Fits  Any  Edge, 

LASTS  BETTER  and  LOOKS  BETTER 
Than  Any  Other  Skirt  Finish  Yet  Devised 

LOOK  ON    THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.    H.&  M. 
It's  the  Only  Way  to  tell  the  Genuine. 

If  your  dealer  will   not  supply  you  we   will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 
S.   H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.   O.  Box  699,  N.    Y.  City. 


An  editor  writes:  TOKOLOGY  should  be  in 
(he  hands  of  every  woman.  It  is  unequaled  in 
Its  practical  scientific  advice  to  women. 

TOKOLOGY 


Mrs.  L.  N.  A.  writes:  "If  I  knew  I  was  to  he  the  mother ot 
Innumerable  children  it  would  have  no  terrors  for  me,  so 
great  Is  my  confidence  in  the  science  of  TOKOLOGY." 

A  complete  health  guide  by 
ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM,  M.  D.,  in 
practice  over  twenty-five  years. 
Best  Terms  to  Agents. 

Sample  pages  free 

PREPAID,  MOD.  $2.75.    CLO.  S2.25. 


for   infants   and 
*  adults.    A  specific 
for   prickly  beat   and 
hating.  Delightful  after 
sh:i  \  in".     Keccin mend- 
ed by  all  physicians. 

At  drutf^ists  or  by  mail- 
price  25  cts.     Sample  free. 

Take  no  substitutes. 
Qerhnrd  Mention  On. 
V7Q  Broad  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


At ;  i c  I  •  ,-.<  » i  i  ,-^l  .* 


$300 


IN  PRIZES.  Read  the  OVERLAND'S 
Photographic  Contest  announcement 
on  another  page. 


Pacific  Towel  Co.Nt,'SEr 


STEhDMAN'S     SOOTHING     POWDERS 


It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  children,  from  the  age  of  three  months  to  ten 
years,  have  been  benefited  by  St^dman's  Soothing 
Powders.  These  Powders  are  termed  soothing  be- 
cause they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove,  disorders  of 
the  system  incident  to  teething. 


Telephone  No.  1780 


Cal. 
GEO.  E.  MOORE,  PROP. 


DEAFNESS 

Deaf.    INVISIBLE  in  the  Ear. 


TheAURAPHONE 

New  Invention,  will 
restore  the  Hearing 
of  anyone  not  BORN 

No  DISCOMFORT 

Rend  for  Pamphlet.    HEAD  NOISES     P  1 1  DC  l"l 
F.  F.  FINLAY.  913  Post  Si..  San  Francisco.    UU  n  til 


[Blair's  Pills 

\          Great  English  Remedy  for 

j  GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 

SAFE,  SURE,  EFFErTITE. 
;  Druggists,  or  224  William  St..  New  York 
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There's  a  Right  Way 

of  doing  everything  and  the  right  way  is  best  in  every  way.  Years 
of  constant  use  by  owners  of  valuable  Plate  proves  that  the  only 
right  way  to  clean  and  polish  Gold  or  Silver  is  with 


It's  unlike  any  other  and  when  a  dealer  tells  you  another  article  is 
"just  the  same"  or  "just  as  good,"  remember  that's  store  language 
which  means  greater  profit  for  him  but  loss  to  you,  if  you  buy  the 
inferior  article.  If  you  value  your  Silverware 

BE  SURE  to  get  the  right  kind,  BE  SURE  to  bear  this  in  mind. 
TUB  ELECTRO  SILICON  COMPANY,  30  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

REDINCTON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Wholesale  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


»»  in    Red 


Box  POSTPAID  15cts.  in  stamps. 
Its  sold  by  all  leading  giocere. 


Queen  Lily  Soap 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Washes  without  rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the 
clothes.  The  largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  gfirl  of 
twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap 

PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Manufactured  by  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

Office,  307  Sacramento  St. 

Factory,    17th    and    Rhode    Island    Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Return  twenty-five  or  fifty  wrappers  and  receive  a  handsome  premium. 


Beware  of  Imitations 


BANK  SAFES 


Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST   IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK 

C.   B.  PARCELL8,  Sole  Agent 
No.  6  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Safes  repaired 
STANDARD  SCALES     BICYCLES  and  Repair*. 


The  Rubber 
Cippcd  Hrrow  fainilp 

(j dttIC   is  Ju9t  the  thing  for 

Amusement;  just  the  thing  for  Discipline;  just 
the  thing  to  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
up  strong,  healthy,  manly  aud  womanly. 

The  game  in  bronze  costs  only  6$c,  including 
pistol,  arrow,  target  and  target  holder;  in  nickel, 
c/oc,  all  complete. 

ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Specialties  and 

Dealers  in  Bicycle  Materials, 
735  M«RKtT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEWING    MACHINES 


STANDARD  PATTERNS 


Highest  Perfection 
Lowest  Price 
Catalogues  Free 


J.  W.  EVANS 
{O21  Market  St.    near  6th,  South  side 


GUNS  LOflNED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  Month,  Week  or  Day 


739  Market  SI,  San  Fxnclico 

Opp.  Kxaminer  Office 


Overland   Monthly. 


CAKES  ^agtataJHUP^.  SUN  PASTE 

FOR     GENERAL  -^^Jf|P^  FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 

BLACKING  APPLIED  AND  APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 

POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH"  Morse  Bros.  Props..Canton,Mass.,USA. 


MODERN  MINING  MACHINERY 

The  Gates  Rock  and  Ore  Breaker 
and  the  Tremain  Steam  Stamp  Mill  V*M 

have  revolutionized  the  milling  of  ores.    We  have  made  the  study  of  treating  low  grade 
ores  our  specialty.    Address 

GATES  IRON  WORKS,  Dept. 1. 1.  650  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Manufacturers  of 

MARINE 

MINING 

and 

MILLING 
ENGINES 

4 

and 

MACHINERY 


Union  Iron  Works 


.  .  .  OFFICE  .  .  . 

222    MARKET   STREET 

WORKS 

POTRERO 

New  York  Office 145  Broadway 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  "UNION" 


SHIP  .   .   . 

BUILDERS 

BUILDERS  of 
U.S.  WARSHIPS 

HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  DOCK 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


1— V  T    1  /^">  TTAlVTANT       T"**  1"^  /~\T'T  T  T~*  T~\  O  MANUFACTURER 

RUCHANAN  BROTHERS    Brushes, 

Feather  Dusters 
and   Brooms 


Hardware,  Woodenware  and 
Articles  of  Household  Convenience 

609-611  SACRAMENTO  ST..  s.  F. 


QEO.    H.    FULLER   DESK  CO. 

send  for  The  Oldest  Desk  House  on  the  Coast 

Catalogue  of  our  <&<& 

Rabberless  Automatic  School  Desks 

AND  SAVE  MONEY 
We  also  carry  a  Large  Stock  of 

...  Bank,  Church,  Lodge   and  Office   FURNITURE  ... 


638=640    mission    Sired 
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PAT.  APi.«"   '893- 


Elastic  Ribbed 

UNION   SUITS 

are  complete  undergarments,cov- 
ering  the  entire  body  like  an  addi- 
tional skin.  Perfectly  elastic,  fit- 
tinglike  a  glove.but  softly  and  with- 
out pressure.  No  buttons  down 
the  front.  Made  for  Men,Women, 
and  Young  People.  Most  conven- 
ient to  put  on  or  off,  being  entered 
at  the  top  and  drawn  on  like 
trousers.  With  no  other  kind  of 
underwear  can  ladies  obtain  such 
perfect  fit  for  dresses  or  wear 
comfortably  so  small  a  corset. 


ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS, 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
ADDRESS     DEPT.  Q. 


No.  1  Greene  St.,  N.  Y. 


PIANOS! 


PIANOS  !! 


PIANOS  !!! 


We  are  agents  for  Eight  different  Standard  Makes  of 
Pianos.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest.  It  will  pay  you 
to  write  and  get  our  figures.  Second-hand  pianos 
from  $35  up. 

J.  T.  BOWERS  &  SON, 

S3   AND  'iS   FIFTH  STREET. 
Opposite  IT.  8.  Mint*         :         :         San  Francisco. 


IN  PRIZES.  Read  the  OVERLAND'S 
Photographic  Contest  announcement 
on  another  page. 


Decker  $  Son  pianos 

ARE  THE  BEST 

THE  ZENO  MAUVAIS  MUSIC  CO. 

769  MARKET  STREET 

General  Agents  SAN    FRANCISCO 


PIANOS 

are  the 

BEST. 

NEWBY  5  EVANS 

Medium  Price— Unequalled 

Fine  Stock 

GUITARS,  VIOLINS.  BANJOS,  MANDOLINS 
Stringi  a  Specialty 


BYRON  MAUZY 


308-314    POST    ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  '-The  Overland  Monthly." 


Overland   Monthly. 
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Wright's  Genuine 
Health  Underwear 


"i  '  ^ 

^  Always  Found  in  ^k 

1  This  Style  Box^  I 

*  In 


A  light  weight  underwear — made  from 
Pure  Undyed  Wool — soft  to  the  flesh. 
An  underwear  which  will  Wear,  Wash 
and  will  Not  Shrink.  You  get  this 
when  you  purchase  the 

Genuine  Wright's  Health  Underwear. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 


^HOW  TO   ,1 

EARN* 


ABICYCLEfflAGOLDWATCH"1 

Tiy  one  may  own  a  GOOD  HIGH-GRADE 

BICYCLK  without  any  outlay  of  money,  by  sell- 
ing at  home,  among  your  friends,  Baker's 

Teas,  Spices  and  Baking  Powder, 

always  of  highest  quality  and  absolutely  fresh. 

Just  go  among  your  friends  and  sell  a  mixed 
order  amounting  in  total  to  i»  Ibs.  for  a  Boys' 
Bicycle ;  100  Ibs.  for  a  Girls'  Bicycle;  200  Ibs,  for 

*>adies*  or  Gfiitle  ntn's  Hig;h-Gr:tcle 


cycle; 

for  a  Solid  Silvrr  \\ ": 
<;<ild  \\;itrh  and  Ch: 


.    Bi- 

.   _>t ;  25  11)8. 
W  Ibs.  for  a 
stem-wind  and  pendant 


_ , 

set.  "\Valtham  or  F.lgi  i  works,  fully  warranted: 
10  Ibs.  fora  Solid  Cold  Kim;;  15  Ibs.  for  a  pair  of 
Lace  Curtains ;  22  Ibs.  for  a  Typewriter ;  30  Ibs.  for 
a  Fairy  Tricycle ;  90  Ibs.  for  a  Sewing  Machine ; 
25  Ibs.  for  an  Autoharp;  10  Ibs.  for  a  Crescent 
Camera ;  26  Ibs.  for  a  Mandolin.  HV  pay  the  ex- 
press or  freight  if  cash  is  sent  tcith  or*/'-/1.  Send  <i<i- 
tlress  on  postal  carfl  fnr  Catalogue,  itrder  Sheet  and 
1'articulan.  w.G.BAKER  Dept.39  Sprlngfleld,  M»s«. 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 


THE  HATTERS 

328  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine 

(ENTIRE  BUILDING) 


The   Only   Manufacturing    Retailers 

.     ON  THE  COAST    . 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.    MAILED  FREE 
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Gvertana    Montlttv. 


$300.00 


C    The  Overland 's   Prize  Contests 

for  Amateur   Photographers 


v 


IN    PRIZES 


c 


The  publishers  of  the  OVERLAND  have  pleasure  in 
offering  a  Series  of  Cash  Prizes  for  the  best  pho- 
tographic prints  made  by  amateurs.     The  contests 
will  run  for  a  year,  and  three  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  every  two  months. 
The  First  Prize  will  be  Twenty-Five  Dollars;    the  Second,  Fifteen  Dollars;    and  the 
Third,  Ten  Dollars.      The  conditions  are  as  follows: 
The  competitions  are  open  to  amateurs  only. 

Prints  are  to  be  made  from  original  negatives  on  Aristo  or  Albumen  paper,  and  suitably  mounted. 
Postage  or  express  charges  are  to  be  paid  by  the  competitor. 

The  prints  will  not  be  returned  whether  successful  or  not;  and  the  publishers  of  the  OVERLAND  will  have 
the  right  to  publish  them  during  the  contests  or  afterwards  at  their  discretion. 

The  art  editor  of  the  OVERLAND  will  select  for  publication  the  best  photographs  sent  in  by  the  first  of  the 
'  month  preceding  the  date  of  each  competition.  His  se  ection  will  be  governed  by  three  qualities:  photographic 
perfection,  artistic  treatment,  subject.  Each  published  photograph  will  be  given  a  number.  The  maker's  name, 
address,  and  title  of  subject,  will  also  be  printed.  The  readers  of  the  OVERLAND  will  then  be  invited  to  record 
their  votes  on  coupons  which  will  be  supplied,  in  favor  of  ONE  of  the  published  pictures;  and  the  one  that  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  votes  will  be  awarded  the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars;  the  one  that  receives 
the  next  greatest  number  will  receive  fifteen  dollars,  and  the  next  ten  dollars. 

It  is  an  essential  condition  that  competitors  be  yearly  subscribers  to  this  magazine.  Any  one  who  is  not  a 
subscriber  may  compete  by  sending  a  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  at  the  same  time  that  he  sends  his  photo- 
graphs. 

The  best  half-tones  are  made  from  Aristo  prints,  toned  to  a  warm  sepia.     The  larger  the  print  the  better. 
Particulars  of  make  of  camera,  lens  and  plates  should  be  sent  with  every  photograph. 
Photographs  for  the  first  competition  should  reach  the  office  of  the  OVERLAND  not  later  than  the  first  of 
November.     The  best  among  them  will  be  printed  in  the  December  and  January  numbers  and  the  votes  will  be 
recorded  till  the  end  of  the  month  last  named,  when  the  award  will  be  made  and  the  prizes  paid. 

For  the  second  competition,  photographs  will  be  received  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Address,     Art  Editor,  Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco 


1000's 


TO  BE  GIVEN  AWft Y 

-  -  OUR  new  WONDERLAND  book,  called 

WONDERLAND  >  '97 >^+~ 

ha«  more  history,  geography,  etc.  to  the  square  inch  concerning  the 
NORTHWEST,  than  any  similar  publication  previously  issued  by  the 

NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

It  is  in  descriptive  form  and  profusely  illustrated.  Localities  almost  unknown  are  brought 
to  the  reader's  notice.  We  wish  EVERY  SCHOOL  GIRL  AND  SCHOOL  BOY  of  15  years  of  age  and 
over  to  have  one.  Send  your  address  and  SIX  CENTS  in  stamps. 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

OK  TO  T.  K.  STATELER,  Gen.  Agt.,  638  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


416  Market  St. 

Below  Sansome,  S.  F. 


ALA5KA 

RIFLES,  BLANKETS, 

REVOLVERS,  HOODS, 

KNIVES,  MITTS, 

SNOW  GLASSES,      SHOES, 
MAGNIFYING  GLASSES, 

MOSQUITO  NETS. 

41 6  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F, 


REMINGTON 


FAMOUS 
for  nearly 
a  century 


ShotGuns 
and  Rifles 


CELEBRATED  REMINGTON  RIFLES 

32/40,  38/55,  40/65,  22  Rim  Fire,  Ete. 

Hammerless  Double  Barrel.  Automatic  or 
Non-automatic  Ejector.  Double  Barrel  Hammer. 
Single  Barrel  Semi-Hammerless,  12, 16, 20  bores. 


PACIFIC  COAST 
DEPOT 


FOR    SALE    BY   THE    TRADE 

425 

Send  for  Catalogue 


MARKET  STREET 
S.  f. 


S.  &  W.  Revolvers  are  subject  to  a  most 
•-«..:?•-•'  inspection  In  every  detail,  and  any 
part  showing  defects  In  work  or  stock  is 
destroyed.  That  is  the  reason  that  they  are 
known  the  World  over  as  the  "Perfect  Arm." 
Catalogue  of '12  latest  styles  free  on  application. 

SMITH  &  WESSON, 

1  6  STOCKBRIOGE  ST.,       SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SI 


P.  D.  HEKEART,  159  New  Montgomery  St.  S.  F. 

CLABROUGHT^ 
GOLCHER  &  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

Fine         <g>  Rifles 

re^ 

jg§k.  ¥ 

Guns 

¥ 

Pistols 

¥ 

Cutlery  tHIS^^  Ammunition 
SPORTING  GOODS 

Gun 

SEND  Tackle    Pj,fo1nmipk 
POR     Bicycle   v^ataiUgllc 

Sporting 

538    MARKET    STREET 


>rice,   $10.00 


IX     V/VF 

124  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco, 


A  new  kind 
of  soap  is  an 


EXPERIMENT 


and  may  be  a  fail- 
ure, but  you  know 
that  Ivory  Soap  is 
pure  and  that  you 
can  safely  use  it  in 
the  babyi  bath 
and  to  clean  the 
most  delicate  laces 


The  Koynl  Is    the  liighest  grade  baking 
pan-tier  known.  Artiial  tests  show  it  goes 
one-third  further  than  any  other  brand. 
\ 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


HOVAL  BAKINQ  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


GET  THE  GENUINE  ARTICLE ! 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa. 


Trade-! 


Pure, 

Delicious, 

Nutritious. 

Costs  .Less  than  ONE 
CENT  a  cup. 

!!<.•  sure  that  the  package 
bears   our  Trade-Mark. 


Walter   Baker   &  Co.  Limited, 

Established   i 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


Magnet 


The 


Remington 

Standard  Typewriter's 
New  Models 

draw  old  friends  closer  and  attract  new 
ones,  by  the  power  of  inherent  merit  and 
unfailing  service.  

WVCKOI I ,   SI  AVIANS  &  BENEDICT 
211   Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 


5 


1NTS 


Overland 

Monthly 


15 


CENTS 


/C         JAMES  HOWARD  BRIDGE 


ALEX.  B.  COFFEY 

Educational  Editor 


NOVEMBER 
1897 


Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Company 

SAN 


•    •••• 


17  f 


FOR  PORRIDGE 

PUDDINGS""0 
«    PANCAKES. 


ED  at 


The  Daintiest,  Tasty  Breakfast 
Cereal  of  the  Age- 


>'wiie  who  does  not  like  it  and  gives 

r  who  does  not  sell  SEMOLA. 
Dilating  grocer,  serving  YOUR  inter' 

DEL  MONTE  "PEACOCK"  BRAND  SPECIALTIES- 

&gg 

H? 


ARE  SUPERIOR  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


^  TOBACCO 
CIGARETTES. 


Boxes  of  50 
Moiled  P&st-Paid 
Ut>on  rectijjt  of  50t. 


GOODYEAR'S   MACKINTOSHES 


RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

i 'resident  and  Manager. 

73-75  First  St..  573.  576.  677.  579  Market  St.. 

PORTLAND.  OR.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Overland   Monthly^ 


lo-H.  P.  "Union"  Hoist.   Capacity,  i  ton  125  ft.  per 
minute.    600  feet  deep.    Wt.  3500  Ibs. 


High  Speed,  Steady  Running  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine  for 
Dynamos,  Centrifugal  Pumps,  Separators,  Etc. 


THE  UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 


BUILD    THK- 


Upiop"  Gas  Epgipe? 

Which  use  either  Manufactured  or-  Natural  Gas,  Ordinary  Stove  Gasoline 
(Naphtha  or  Benzine),  Distillate  or  Kerosene 

Stationary  Engines  for  All  Kinds  of  Work.  Built  In  Sizes  from  3  to  200  h.  p.  "Union"  Combined  Hoists  in  Sizes  from  2  to 
40  h.  p.  "Union"  Combined  Compressors.  20,  30,  40  h.  p.  Hoists  and  Compressors  can  be  built  in  larger  sizes  to 
order.  "Union"  Marine  Engines,  4  to  200  h.  p..  of  Single.  Double  and  Four-Cylinder  Types.  Ten  Years'  experience 

hiiilHIn/iftae'inilft'lcnlinornninoc  "Hninn"FnninacapainMCaallnuol>l>"1'-  " 


building  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
Simple.  Durable  and  Economical. 


"Union"  Engines  are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States.      "Union"  Engines  are 


Office,  308  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COLLKGE 


Is  the  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST  OF  CHICAGO.     All  its  departments  art  thoroughly  practical 
FULL  BUSINESS  COURSE,  including  everything  pertaining  to  a  Commercial  education." 
Department  of  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  employs  five  teachers. 

Strongly  equipped  departments  of  Electrical  flining  and  Civil  Engineering,  Surveying,  Assaying,  Navigation, 
etc.,  have  been  added  to  the  College's  educational  facilities. 
Mineral  ores  assayed  at  half  usual  rates. 
Students  can  enter  for  any  course  at  any  time. 
Upwards  of  1000  graduates  placed  in  positions  since  1892. 
For  Catalogue,  College  Journal  or  other  information  write 


H 


BUSINESS     COLLEGE 
24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LANGE'S  LANGl]A(iE  PAMPHLETS 
AND  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


Thousands    of  persons    are  now  studying  Spanish.      If  you   wish   to  learn  to  speak  and  read  Spanish 

IN    THE   SHORTEST   TIMR   POSSIBLE,    AND   IN   THE    EASIEST   WAY    POSSIBLE,   Order 


PAMPHLET  No.  I  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  25  Cents 

PAMPHLET  No.  2      -      METHOD  TOR  ACQUIRING  A  SPEAKING  KNOWLEDGE  OT  SPANISH      -      23  Cents 

(You  can  order  these  pamphlets  separately  if  you  wish.) 

We  assure  you  that  by  using:  these  pamphlets  you  will  learn  more  Spanish  for  50c  than  otherwise  (even  under  the 
very  best  oral  instruction)  for  $50,  and  in  only  one-tenth  of  the  time.  These  pamphlets  are  indeed  a  NRW 
method— an  epo^h-making  system  that  w'11  revolutionize  the  study  of  languages.  LKARNI^D  IN  ONK  READING 
(something  no  other  system  can  claim).  These  pamphlets  ttach  pronunciation  as  no  other  system  does;  thr  learner 
is  ABSOLUTELY  SURE  that  he  is  pronouncing  correctly.  The  verb  is  presented  in  an  entirely  new  way.  The  pur- 
chaser has  the  right  to  consult  the  author  by  mail  (free  of  charge,  just  return  postage)  concerning  a— "--  '• 
nected  with  his  study  of  Spanish.  Try  the  pamphlets  and  correspondence  privileges,  and  you  will  *-  ~" 
delighted.  Address  all  orders  to 

THE    PAMPHLET   PUBLISHING    CO.,    Monterey, 

Money  refunded  if  the  purchaser  is  not  satisfied. 


Overland   Monthly. 


ORGANIZED   1868 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


...THE.. 


» 

<[ 

<> 


Pacific  Mutual 


Only  California  Company 


Paid  Policy-holders,  $8,500,000.00 


K1LGARIF  &   BEAVER 

General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 

F.  W.  VOOGT 

Pacific  Coast  General  Agent,  Accident  Department 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 

N.  E.  Corner  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets.  San  Francisco 


K.icycle    CMM-Mlgtr  fiAS  from     £Q    to 
fjcr-cent    ltt>s    Jirfj^urc   on  th< 
nnya    thin   the  cnuw-hdl^itr   of 
other  bicycle  on  the   market. 

I  1.000     m 

II  be  JJAI.I  to  the  fn-.it  one  who 
H  demomlnvte  MIA!  the  Above 
A»*erlion  is  not  A  fact  No 

considered  without  the 
on^ent  of  flu-  m^ker    All 
barred. 


MovPl'*'l'"'"' 

M.U.  C^l,  i   Ml,.  Co.  M,jiM«v.n,  Ofc.o 
Plf.tr  Mnd   |M«  tuK/r    int.ntutMn 

luj    R«cucl«    iw^owlrMd    .nd   how 


Wiiy? 


Because  It  Is  t 

Healthful 

Refreshing 

Palatable  and 

Invigorating 

Beverage 

Because  It 
MAKES 
THE  BEST 
LEMONADE 
ON  EARTH 

Because  it  Is 
Unexcelled  as  a 
Table  Water 


Because  It  aids  Digestion  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  and  Rheumatism 


IT  APPEALS  TO  YOU 
AND    '  w;illt  l°  be  taken  into  your  Homes 
SAYS    '  want  '"  '"'  taken  in  your  Claret 
TO    '  w:ITlt  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning 
F  AM  I L I ES    I  *an.t..*o  .b?.  taten  'n  a  Lemouade 

Delivered  in  Boxes  containing  Two  Dozen  Bottles,  from 
Office, 

147  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F 


Overland   Monthly. 


Elgin  Watches 

—are  truthful — they  are 
tried,  true,  tested,  lasting  friends- 
All  Elgin  Watches  are  good,  but  the 
Full  Ruby  Jeweled  movements  are 
the    perfection    of    watch    making 
science — of  materials  so  excellent  and 
adjustment  so  exquisite  a  generation  of  constant  wear  will 
f  not  impair  their  time  keeping  quality. 

An  unequalled  record — nearly  eight  million  watches 
in  a  third  of  a  century. 

At  all  jewelers,  in  any  style  case  your  purse  or  taste  desires — the  Jeweler 
knows  why  the  Full   Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  is  so  good— Ask   him. 

Send  for  our  book  about  watches — it  gives  the  detail  of 

reasons  why  Elgin  Watches  are  the  world's  standard. 

A  genuine    Kill""  Watch    always    has  the  word 
"Kigriii"  engraved  on  the  works — fully  Ruaranteed. 

Elgin    National   Watch  Co.,   Elgin,   111. 
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$6,000,000.00 
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40,000.00 


GROWTH  FOR  THE  YEAR  1897. 

Assets  June  3Oth,  1897 $562,919  34 

Assets  June  3oth,  1896 324,522  07 

Increase  73  per  cent,  or    ...      $238,397  27 

Subscribed  capital  June  30,  1897,      .     $5,303,400  oo 
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Christmas  Gifts 


STERLING    SILVER    AND    SOLID    GOLD 

These  articles  are  selected  from  our 
CATALOGUE    "K" 


\vliich  we  send  on  request.  It  contains  everything  in 
si  KKI.ING  SILVER,  SOLID  GOLD  JEWELRY,  CUT  Gi  ASS 
LEATHER  and  EBONY  with  Sterling  mountings  128 
pages,  the  size  of  this  magazine,  filled  with  fine  half-tone 
illustrations  photographed  direct  from  the  articles,  giv- 
ing an  adequate  idea  of  their  wide  range  and  fine  quality. 


STERLING    SILVER 


SIIAV1NC,    IIKI'SH 

WAX.  l,.r  S.-UIIIK. 

MEDICINE  CUP,  holds  a  teaspoonful.      - 

in  ix. Hi  IN  BOX.  with  real  four-leaf  clover  In  top 

KI-Y   KINi;.  . i  uulftliiti.  very  heavy,  - 
]!T"1  ]  i  iN    Il<  >(IK. 

NAIL   FII-K,  t'>  match, 

NAIL    POLISMHR. 

Mil   I  I.Ai  .1      l'<  )T, 

<H   1\]     Sl'i  MiN,  open-work  bowl    - 

LINKS,  golf,  per  pair, 

SOLID    GOLD    14K 

H41 1 1  HKI  KICH,  seven  real  arnc.-tliy^ts  antl  real  pearls 

HOIS  I1KIIIIC1I.  siv  real  ametl.ysts. 

H.-,:»«i  Si  A  Kl     I'IN.  real  pearls 

HS!«7  SC.AK1-    PIN,  golf  cluh  with  real  pearl  ball 
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ALL    THE    ILLUSTRATIONS    ARE   ACTUAL   SIZE 

THE  SUCCESS  of  our  Mail  Order  Department  is  due 
/,'  tne  teltutg-aj  t/ie  belter  Uass  of  goods  only  at  extremely 
uii'derate prices.  Order  one  or  more  articles  and  they  ivi'/l 
/,•  tt'H/  safely,  prepaid.  We  willingly  refund  the  money 

DANIEL  LOW  &  CO.,  Gold  and  Silversmiths 

22i  ESSEX  STREET.  SALEM  MASS 

Other  articles  arc-  iiiiistrnu-d  m  fnll-[i:ih't-   .-idvf-rtisements   1:1   November 
Century,  Harper's,  Bcnbner  s,  CosmopoJiti:n,  McClure's,  Munsey  s.  Review 
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$300.00 


The  Overland's   Prize  Contests 

for  Amateur  Photographers 


9 


IN   PRIZES 


The  publishers  of  the  OVERLAND  have  pleasure  in 
offering  a  Series  of  Cash  Prizes  for  the  best  pho- 
tographic prints  made  by  amateurs.     The  contests 
will  run  for  a  year,  and  three  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  every  two  months. 
The  First  Prize  will  be  Twenty-Five  Dollars;    the  Second,  Fifteen  Dollars;    and  the 
Third,  Ten  Dollars.      The  conditions  are  as  follows: 

The  competitions  are  open  to  amateurs  only. 

Prints  are  to  be  made  from  original  negatives  on  Aristo  or  Albumen  paper,  and  suitably  mounted. 

Postage  or  express  charges  are  to  be  paid  by  the  competitor. 

The  prints  will  not  be  returned  whether  successful  or  not;  and  the  publishers  of  the  OVERLAND  will  have 
the  right  to  publish  them  during  the  contests  or  afterwards  at  their  discretion. 

The  art  editor  of  the  OVERLAND  will  select  for  publication  the  best  photographs  sent  in  by  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  the  date  of  each  competition.  His  selection  will  be  governed  by  three  qualities:  photographic 
perfection,  artistic  treatment,  subject.  Each  published  photograph  will  be  given  a  number.  The  maker's  name, 
address,  and  title  of  subject,  will  also  be  printed.  The  readers  of  the  OVERLAND  will  then  be  invited  to  record 
their  votes  on  coupons  which  will  be  supplied,  in  favor  of  ONE  of  the  published  pictures;  and  the  one  that  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  votes  will  be  awarded  the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars;  the  one  that  receives 
the  next  greatest  number  will  receive  fifteen  dollars,  and  the  next  ten  dollars. 

It  is  an  essential  condition  that  competitors  be  yearly  subscribers  to  this  magazine.  Any  one  who  is  not  a 
subscriber  may  compete  by  sending  a  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  at  the  same  time  that  he  sends  his  photo- 
graphs. 

The  best  half-tones  are  made  from  Aristo  prints,  toned  to  a  warm  sepia.     The  larger  the  print  the  better. 

Particulars  of  make  of  camera,  lens  and  plates  should  be  sent  with  every  photograph. 

Photographs  for  the  first  competition  should  reach  the  office  of  the  OVERLAND  not  later  than  the  first  of 
November.  The  best  among  them  will  be  printed  in  the  December  and  January  numbers  and  the  votes  will  be 
recorded  till  the  end  of  the  month  last  named,  when  the  award  will  be  made  and  the  prizes  paid. 

For  the  second  competition,  photographs  will  be  received  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Address,     Art  Editor,  Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco 
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TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 

OUR  new  WONDERLAND  book,  called 

WONDERLAND  -  '97^+*- 

has  more  history,  geography,  etc.  to  the  square  inch  concerning  the 
NORTHWEST,  than  any  similar  publication  previously  issued  by  the 

NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

It  is  in  descriptive  form  and  profusely  illustrated.  Localities  almost  unknown  are  brought 
to  the  reader's  notice.  We  wish  EVERY  SCHOOL  GIRL  AND  SCHOOL  BOY  of  15  years  of  age  and 
over  to  have  one.  Send  your  address  and  SIX  CENTS  in  stamps. 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

OR  TO  T.  K.  STATELER,  Gen.  Agt.,  638  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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ADVANCE  NOTES 


'T'HE  OVERLAND  is  covering  the  Klondike  excitement  in  a  series  of  six  numbers,  the  firet  of  which, 
•^  in  the  September  issue,  attracted  widespread  attention.  The  October  article  on  The  History  of  the 
Yukon  Valley  by  Taliesin  Evans,  also  appealed  to  the  critics  as  most  valuable  and  interesting.  The 
paper  in  the  current  number  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  region,  by  Professor  George  Davidson,  for 
many  years  head  of  the  Geodetic  and  Coast  Survey  on  the  Pacific,  will  be  followed  by  others  on  special  phases 
of  this  remarkable  episode.  Among  others,  a  descriptive  article  by  Joaquin  Miller  is  promised,  though 
recent  reports  from  him  make  the  time  of  his  return  somewhat  problematic.  The  series  will  close  with  a 
practical  paper  intended  to  give  the  best  and  most  explicit  advice  to  those  intending  to  start  for  the  new  gold 
region  in  the  spring. 

THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER 

will  also  contain  an  article  on  Salt  Water  Fishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  the  well-known  writer 
and  sportsman,  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  promised  this  month,  but  held  for  pictures. 

A  paper  on  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  with  attractive  illustration. 

A  descriptive  article  on  Trinity  County  and  Its  Mines,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 

Fish  Hatcheries,  by  Alfred  V.  Lamotte. 

And  as  befits  the  holiday  season,  an  attractive  array  of  Stories,  Sketches,  and  Poems,  with  Beautiful 
Pictures  from  Camera,  Brush,  and  Pen. 

ALL  FOR  TEN  CENTS, 


N    B— Put  the  OVERLAND  on  your  magazine  list  for  1898 


GRAND    AUTUMN 


In  order  to  introduce  The  Peterson  Magazine  more 
fully  to  the  readers  of  THE  OVERLAND,  The  Peterson 
Company,  280  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will  send  their  maga- 
zine for  1898  and  continue  your  subscription  to  THE 

OVERLAND  one  year  for  only  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents. 

This  offer  is  unprecedented  even  in  this  era  of  cheap 

1LM   A  f*      A     1 1  rVI  I  ^"\  1"  W\     reading,  and  for  liberality,  attractiveness  and  genuine 

VI  /\  1  ~f   f\  m   I  ^1  I"  '   m\     value  for  the  money  has  never  been  surpassed. 

I  Yi/»VrW^Jt_l  I  ^  •_       Vr  I     •     •_•  m        Three  Months  Free.  Send  your  subscription  promptly 
^ ^^^^^^^^^^^M    an<^  THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE  will  be  sent  free  for  the 

months  of  October,  November  (Thanksgiving  Number) 

and  December  (Christmas  Number)— thus  giving  you  15  months  of  THE  PETERSON  and  a  whole  year  of  THE 
OVERLAND  for  only  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  Peterson  Magazine  ha-  been  published  continuously  for  sixty  years.  It  contains  100  pages  a  month  of 
the  choicest  family  literature,  admirably 
illustrated,  printed  on  fine  paper  with 
an  attractive  cover  in  color.  These  two 
pubtications(PFTERSON  and  OVERLAND) 
will  supply  every  need  of  a  family  for 
reading  matter. 

Read  Carefully.  This  offer  is  open  to 
new  or  old  subscribers.  If  you  are  al- 
ready receiving  THE  OVERLAND  your 
subscription  will  be  continued  for  one 
year.  The  two  publications  may  be 
sent  to  different  addresses  if  desired.  Sample  copy  of  THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE,  4C.  in  stamps.  Remit  by 

Registered  Letter,  Money  Order  or  New  York  Draft.  Don't 
delay.  Write  to  day.  You'll  never  regret  it.  Show  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  liberality  of  the  publishers  of  this  papei 
whose  assistance  has  made  this  offer  possible,  by  securing  at 
least  one  new  subscription  to  THE  OVERLAND  and  PETERSON. 


OVERLAND 

AND 

PETERSON  I  $1.50 


BOTH 
ONE  YEAR 

FOR 


OTHER   OFFER5 


McClure's  Magazine, 
Munsey's  Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan,  .     .    . 
Harper's  Magazine. 
Lippincott's  Magazine 
Housewife 


Pub. 
Price 
$1.00 

I.OO 
1. 00 

4.00 

3-oo 
•50 


Our  Price 
for  Both 

51.50 
i. 60 
i  60 

4.OO 
3.00 
I.OO 


We  can  save  you  money  on  any  publi- 
cation in  combination  with  PETERSON. 


ADDRESS    j* 


Che  Peterson  Companp 

Ro.  280  Broadwap,  -  •  Rcu?  york 
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The  OVERLAND  s  "Missing  word"  Contest. 


Prize.  $1,000  in  Cash 

THE   SENTENCE    IS  TAKEN    FROM    A    NEW   ENGLAND   CLASSIC A  STORY    BY  AN 

AMERICAN   AUTHOR.  WHOSE    NAME   IS  A   HOUSEHOLD  WORD,   AND   IS  AS   FOLLOWS: 

"  The  -    -  had  fled  aivay  from  these  t<wo  wanderers." 


You  cannot  lose 
anything  if  you  enter 
this  contest;  for 
whether  you  win  the 
cash  prize  or  not  you 
will  get  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the 
greatest  of  Western 
Magazines,  which, 
since  its  foundation 
by  Bret  Marie  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  has 
sold  for  Three  Dollars 
a  year. 


The  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  is  now 
more  interesting  than 
ever.  Its  articles  on 
the  Klondyke  Gold 
Fields  are  attracting 
world-wide  attention; 
and  its  pages  are  red- 
olent with  the  breath 
of  the  Sierras  and 
the  piney  West. 


The  title  of  the  book,  and  the  chapter  and  page  in  which  the  sentence 
appears,  have  been  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  deposited  in  the 
Anglo-California  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  close  of  the  competition 
the  envelope  will  be  opened,  and  the  sentence  given,  with  full  title  of  the 
book,  chapter  and  page,  in  the  succeeding  number  of  the  OVERLAND. 
The  prize  of  $1,000  will  then  be  given,  by  certified  check,  to  the  person 
who  has  correctly  supplied  the  missing  word  in  the  sentence : 

"  The had  fled  away  from  these  tit>o  'wanderers." 

NOTE  :    The  length  of  the  dash  in  the  above  sentence  is  no  indication  of 
the  length  of  the  missing  word  it  represents. 

As  the  subscriptions  are  received,  10  per  cent,  will  be  put  into  the 
prize  fund,  and  when  the  fund  reaches  the  sum  of  $1,000  the  award  will 
be  made.  If  there  is  more  than  one  correct  answer,  the  prize  will  be 
equally  divided  among  those  who  supply  the  missing  word. 

Keep  this  in  mind,  and  send  your  answer  with  a  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription. 
Remember  that  10  per  cent,  of  all  subscriptions  goes  to  the  successful  subscribers.  If  you 
are  the  only  one  who  sends  the  correct  word,  you  will  get  $1,000.  Ifthereare  four  others  who 
also  send  the  correct  answer,  you  will  «ach  receive  $200.  If  you  wish  to  have  more  than  one 
chance  to  win  this  prize,  you  may  send  as  many  subscriptions  as  you  like,  and  the  extra 
magazines  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  you  furnish.  Hut  be  sure  to  write  your  own 
name  and  address  on  each  separate  answer,  so  that  we  may  know  that  the  prize  goes  to  you 
and  not  to  the  friends  to  whom  you  are  Hiving  the  extra  magazines. 

THE  ONLY  CONDITION  for  entering  this  contest  is  that  your  answer  shall  be  sent  in 
the  same  envelope  as  your  subscription  of  $i.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this  rul"  The 
answer  must  be  sent  in  the  Identical  envelope  which  brings  your  money  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

In  making  your  answer,  yon  need  not  write  out  the  entire  sentence  It  will  be  enough 
to  say,  "the  missing  word  is ." 

Address:  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  Montg.  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 
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FoUt-]d£d  by 

THF     I  IVIISIfi    AGF    has  for  fifty-three  years,  met  with  con- 
IV    f\\rt-    tjnuous  commendation  and  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  gives  more  than  Three  and  a 
half  Thousand  double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading- 
matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes. 

It  is  issued  EVERY  SATURDAY,  and  contains  articles 
of  standard  and  popular  interest. 

It  reproduces  without  abridgment  the  ablest  articles  from  the 
Leading  British  reviews,  magazines  and  weekly  literary  and  poli- 
tical journals  in  every  department  of  Literature : 

ART,  SCIENCE,  POLITICS  AND  POETRY, 
HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY  AND  DISCOVERY, 
together  with  THE  BEST  FICTION,  in  Short  and  Serial  Stories. 

Also,    TRANSLATIONS  from  the  French,  German.  Russian, 
Spanish,  Italian  and  other  Continental  sources. 
ENLARGED  by  the  addition  of  a  Monthly  Literary  Supplement, 
containing 

READINGS  FROM  AMERICAN  MAGAZINES, 
READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS, 
A  LIST  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH, 

giving  an  amount  of  reading  unapproached  by  any  other  peri- 
odical in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable   matter  of  the  day. 

Subscribers  to  The  Living  Age  thus  have  a  work  abso- 
lutely unique,  for  never  before  has  there  been  given  in  one 
periodical,  matter  So  large  in  quantity,  So  rich  in  quality, 
So  vast  in  scope. 


Free — — — - 

for  the  Remainder  of  the  Year. 
To  all  New  Subscribers  for  year  1898, 
remitting  before  January  1st,  the  weekly 
numbers  of  1897  issued  after  the  receipt 
of  their  subscriptions  will  be  sent  Free. 


Choicest- 


Literature  at  Club  Prices. 

For  $9.00  THE  LIVING  AGE  and  any  $4.00 
monthly  Magazine,  (or  Harper's  ITce/7// 
or  Bazar),  sent  for  a  year,  or  for  $8.00 
THE  LIVING  AGE  and  any  $3  Magazine. 


Published  Weekly  at  «>.<><»  a  Year,  postpaid.     Single  Copies  15  cts. 

THE   LIVING  AQE  CO.,    P.  O.  BOX  5206,  BOSTON. 
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Donations  Magazine 

WANTS  YOUR  EYES 


FOR  A 


THE   Publishers  of  DONAHOE'S  have  just  bought  an  enormous  special  edition  of 
the   new    Webster's    Encyclopaedia   to   distribute    FREE    among  their  new 
subscribers, — absolutely  FREE.     The  price  of  the  old  edition  of  this  work  was  $5. 
This  new  edition  is  an  enormous  book,  about  6^  pounds  in  weight,  compre- 
hensive and  thorough,  and  handsomely  bound  in  solid  cloth. 
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DISTRIBUTE    IT    THIS    WAY: 

Any  person  remining  $2.00  —  one  year's  subscription  for  the  Magazine  —  will  get  a 
copy  of  the  Encyclopaedia  free  and  the  Magazine  lor  one  year.  Subscribers  must  pay 
postage  or  express  charges  on  the  Encyclopaedia. 

The  Magazine  and  Encyclopaedia  together  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Magazine. 

The  Publishers  of  DONAHOE'S  believe  this  is  the  Greatest  Offer  ever  made  to  the  pub- 
lic. They  do  it  expecting  to  increase  the  present  circulation  of  the  Magazine  by 
adding  at  least  25,000  new  subscribers  within  the  next  six  months.  Remit  f  2.00  at 
once  and  secure  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  the  country. 

Address,    DONAHOE'S 

BOSTON,   MASS. 
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$2,50    SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE    REDUCED    TO    $2,50 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

*  * 

*¥¥¥*¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥*¥¥¥'*¥  ¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 
Edited  by JOHN  CLARK  RlDPATH,  LL.D 


'T'HE  leading  reform  review  is  now  entering  upon  its  ninth  year.  Its  career 
has  been  one  prolonged  effort  for  the  advancement  of  true  reform,  and  the 
propagation  of  measures  for  the  betterment  of  the  people.  To-day  THE  ARENA 
is  better,  brighter,  more  virile,  than  ever.  It  is  in  the  front  of  the  fight,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  column. 


I 


't  Stands  Pre-eminent  as 
the  Magazine  of  the  People  .  .  . 


It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  its  voice  is  raised  with  no 
uncertain  sound  in  their  behalf.  The  recent  reduction  in  the  subscription  price 
should  place  THE  ARENA  in  the  hands  of  every  thinking  American  man  and 
woman.  THE  ARENA  is  never  dull;  every  number  is  replete  with  bright  and 
interesting  articles  on  the  living  issues  of  the  hour.  Our  arrangements  are  such 
that  we  can  with  confidence  promise  that  under  the  editorship  of  John  Clark 
Ridpath,  assisted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  and  workers, 

The  Arena  for  1898  will  be  the  ideal 
Magazine  for  the  American  home-^ 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  25  GTS.  PER  ANNUM  $2.50 

Specimen  Copy  and  Prospectus  Free 


AT?PMA    COMPAMV     BrvsTniM 
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New  Books 

From  the 


The  Macmillan  Company 


Published  on  October  6th,  in  Two   Volumes. 
Medium  8vo.     Price,  $10.00  net 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 
A  nenoiR  BY  HIS  SON 


For  many  years  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson  has  been  engaged  upon  the  memoir  of  his  father's  life  which 
will  be  published  on  the  next  anniversary  of  his  death,  October  6th. 

This  important  work  will  contain  in  its  two  volumes  of  over  500  pages  each,  a  large  number  of  hitherto 
unpublished  poems,  several  chapters  of  Personal  Recollections  by  friends  of  the  Poet,  such  as  Dr.  Jowett,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  P.  T.  Palgrave,  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  etc. 

There  will  be  about  twenty  full-page  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  engraved  after  pictures 'by 
Richard  Doyle,  Mrs.  Allingham,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A.,  etc. 


NOW     READY 


Corleone.  By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD.  2 
vols.  16  mo.  $2.00.  Among  the  Sicilian 
mountains  DonOrsino  arouses  the  mafia. 
Another  Saracinesca  novel. 

The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  By  Col.  HENRY 
INMAN.  Cr.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  the 
Trail,  full-page  illustrations  by  FRED- 
ERIC REMINGTON,  initial  sketches  and 
other  original  drawings. 

The  General  Manager's  Story.  Old 
Time  Reminiscences  Of  Railroading  in 
the  United  States.  By  HERBERT  E. 
HAMBLEN,  Author  of  On  Many  Seas. 
Quite  as  natural  and  effective. 


The     Letters    of     Elizabeth     Barrett 

Browning.     Two  volumes,   Cr.   8vo. 

With  Portraits,  etc. 
The  Boston  Browning  Society  Papers 

from  1888-1897.     Cloth  8vo.     Price 

$3.00. 


Practical  Idealism.  By  H.  DEW.  HYDE, 
Pres.  of  Bowdoin  College,  Author  of 
Outlines  of  Social  Theology.  Cloth. 
Cr.  8vo. 


Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience.     Bj 

HENRY  S.  NASH.  Second  Edition.  Cloth. 
Cr.  8vo. 
The    Social   Teachings  of  Jesus.       By 

SHAILER  MATHEWS,  Chicago  University, 
Cr.  8vo. 


Outline  for  the  Study  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment. By  DELOS  W.  WILCOX,  Ph.  D. 
Cloth.  Cr.  8vo. 

Political  Primer  of  New  York  State 
and  City,  Under  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter.  By  ADELE  M.  FIELDE, 
Secretary  of  the  League  for  Political 
Education.  With  maps.  For  pocket 
use.  18mo. 


Singing  Verses  for  Children.  By  LYDIA 
AVERY  COONLEY.  With  color  designs 
by  ALICE  KELLOGG  TYLER,  and  music 
by  FRED.  W.  ROOT,  ELEANOR  SMITH 
and  others. 
A  beautiful  picture  book  with  songs  full 

of  the  pleasures  of  life  indoor  and  outdoor, 

intended  to  be  sung  to  children  as  well  as 

by  them.     Cloth.    4to.     $2.00. 


For  Further  Particulars  Address 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  SCHOOL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 

This  book,  just  published,  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  distinguished 
historian,  John  Bach  McMaster, — a  treatment  entirely  new  in  a  school  history, — but  also  for  the  wonderful  power 
of  condensation  which  it  exhibits;  for  the  same  force  and  insight  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  this  author's 
larger  work;  for  its  series  of  skillful,  vivid  comparisons,  graphically  exhibiting  the  phenomenal  progress  of 
the  people  since  Colonial  days;  for  its  elaborate  presentation  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  development 
of  the  country  and  its  effect  on  political  history;  for  the  masterly  style  which  makes  the  whole  story  one  of 
absorbing  interest;  for  its  impartial  treatment  of  important  political  and  social  questions.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  excellent  maps,  colored  and  in  black  and  white,  and  the  significant  helpful 
character  of  the  numerous  finely  executed  illustrations,  each  drawn  from  reliable  historical  sources  and 
conveying  a  meaning  and  a  lesson  to  the  reader.  The  work  is  designed  for  use  in  grammar  schools.  It  will 
be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  examination  and 
introduction  cordially  invited. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS 


Natural  Elementary  Geography.    By  Jacques  W. 

Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.     -     -     -----     $  .60 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades: 


Holbrook's,  Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song,    -$  .60 
Curtiss's  Semi- Vertical  Copy  Books,  Nos.  1  to  6, 

per  dozen,   -- --.96 


First  Year,  25c.;    Second  Year,  35c.;  Third  ;   Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic, -     .35 

Year,  45c.;    Fourth  Year,  45c.;  Fifth  Year,  j   Natural  Course  in  Music: 


45c.;    Sixth  Year,  50c.;  Seventh  Year,  50c.; 
Eighth  Year,  50c. 
Eclectic  School  Readings. 
Latest  additions: 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,    ------  .50 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors,  .50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks,     -    -     -     -  .60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans,    -     -     -    -  .60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People,    -    -  .60 

Arabian  Nights.     Edited  by  M.  Clarke,  -     -  .60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy, -  .60 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools,      -    -    -  .35 

McCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection,    -    -     -  1.00 

Goho's  Pennsylvania  Reader,  -------  .50 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader,  Asia,     -     -    -  .60 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan  -    -     -         -    -     -  1.00 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book,    -----  .25 

Anderson's  Study  of  English  Words,    -    -    -     -  .40 


Primer  and  First  Reader,  each,     -     -    -     -     .30 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each,     -     .35 

Fifth  Reader, -    -    ...     .50 

Natural  Advanced  Music  Reader,  -    -    •     -  1.00 
Natural  Music  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F 
and  G,  each,      ---------  4.00 

Betz's  Gems  of  School  Song, .70 

Harrington's  Physics  for  Grammar  Schools,  -  -  .60 
Coolers  Student's  Manual  of  Physics,  -  -  -  -  1.00 
Vergil's  jEneid,  Text  Edition,  Books  I-XII.  -  -  .50 
Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  Text  Edition,  -  .25 
Merrill's  Fragments  of  Roman  Satire,  -  -  -  -  .75 

Mooney's  Latin  Grammar, .75 

Pierson's  Greek  Prose  Composition,      -     -     -    -     .90 

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  •    .30 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,    -------     .35 

Syms's  Third  Year  in  French,     -    -    ••    -    -    -  1.20 


Nearly  all  the  books  mentioned  above  have  been 
published  in  the  last  two  months.  Books  sent  prepaid 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices.  Teachers  and 
school  officers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with 
us  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  selection  and  supply 
of  school  books  **•£<£<£•£<£<£•£>£•£•<* 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Portland,  Ore. 

Address  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  Agent,  204  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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C  P.  Weber  &  Co. 


Cl 


i>0x> 


Cor.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts. 

San  Francisco, 

California 

ALSO 

125  Temple  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
550  Pettygrove  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  . 
BLACKBOARDS  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
AND  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 
BANK  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  . 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Catalogues 


School  and    To  be  used  in  Co1- 
Philosophical  le^es'  Schools; 

Seminaries,   and 
Apparatus     Institutions     of 

Learning,  for  Illustrating  Measure- 
ments, Weighing,  Hydrostatics,  Dy- 
namics, General  Properties  of  Matter, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity.  Ap- 
paratus supplied  for  Home  Study  and 
Experimental  Work  for  Elementary  or 
for  Advanced  Students.  Chemical 
Glassware,  Chemicals,  Laboratory  Sup- 
plies, etc. 

FOR   SALE    BY 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

63  First  Street,  San  Francisco 

Write  for  Prices 


OLD  BOOK  STORE 

Books,    Magazines    and    Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Special  attention  given  to  Literature  published 
on  and  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

206  POWELL  ST.,  S.  F. 

A.    A.    DALY  H.    L.    CURRAN 

Rare  Books !     Curious  Books ! 

BOOKS  OLD.      BOOKS  NEW. 

A  choice    assortment   of   Valuable  Books  for 

libraries  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

Call  and  make  your  selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE,  542  California  Street 


BOOKS.  BOOKS.  BOOKS. 

Our  entire  stock  of  Books,  comprising 
all  branches  of  literature,  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices.  Send  us  your  list  of  wants. 

King's  Old  Book  Store  IL*SZ2£- 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR 

Book  &  Pamphlet  Bindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work  Promptly   Done  at  Low  Prices. 


HEADQUARTERS 

ELEGRAPHIC  CODES 


All  the  Standard  Codes  and 
Ciphers  Kept  in  Stock 

JOHN  PARTRIDGE 


IMPORTING   AND 
MANUFACTURI 


^Stationer 


PRINTER,  LITHOGRAPHER  AND  BOOKBINDER 

306  California  Street,    Between    Battery  and    Sansome 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  your  Magazines  to  me 
to  have  them  Bound 


Telephone  Main  614 


DEVELOPING 


PRINTING 


DEALER  IN 

Photographic   Supplies 

18    POST   ST. 
FRANCISCO 


RELOADING 


REPAIRING 
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SANTA   BARBARA 


A  high-class  English  and  Commercial  Training 
School.  Tuition  and  living  rates  very  reasonablel 
Students  received  at  any  time.  Send  for  College  Jcurna. 
and  Catalogue.  E.  B.  HOOVER,  Principal. 

Mention  OVERLAND.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


C.  C.  BOYNTON, 
Manager. 

(Branch  of  Fisk  Agencies) 
Manual  sent  free. 


12,000 

Positions 
Filled 


VIRGINIA 
PATCHETT 


Pacific  Academy 


HELEN    M. 
CURTIS 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  BUILDING 

819  Market  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thorough  Commercial  and  English  Training  ;  indi- 
vidual instructinn.  Com'l  Course.  English  Course.  Teach- 
er's Course.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


••  A  School  of  the  Highest  Class  for  Girls." 

Number  kmited;  only  a  few  more  vacancies. 

St.  Margaret's  School 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 

For  Catalogue,  address,  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


525  Stlnson  Block,  LOS  ANGELES. 

Drawing 

AND  METHODS 
OF  TEACHING  IT 
TAUGHT  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

ADDRESS 

MISS  KATHERINE  BALL 
322  Phelan  Building  San  Francisco 

CALIFORNIA,  San  Mateo. 

St.  Matthew's  School  for  Boys 

Thirty-first  Year.    REV.  ALFRED  I,EE  BREWER,  D.  D., 
Rector. 

fli  B  %ffk Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School 
•*•  D  W  Voiulp  anil  Parlor.  Catalog  for2cts. 
•  hfl  I  W  T.  S.  OENISON,  Publkher,  Chicago,  III. 


San  Fraud 


1236    MARKET    STREET 


Special 


Ellis  Bookkeeping 

Benn  Pitman  Shorthand 
Morse  Telegraphy 

to  Teachers 


Institute 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES— Twenty- 
first  year.  Twenty-five  Teach- 
ers. Seminary,  College,  Pre- 
paratory and  Normal  courses. 
Conservatory  ot  Music,  with 
Eleven  Professors  and  com- 
plete courses  for  Voice  and 
Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  forchildren.  Carriage 
will  call.  Next  Season  will  begin  Monday,  August  znd. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address, 

REV.   ED.   B.  CHURCH,  A.   M.,  PRINCIPAL. 
1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


Union  Teachers'  Agencies 

jt  <#  j*  OF  AMERICA  j«  <£  J* 


REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.D.,  Manager 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Toronto.  Canada:  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Washington,  D.  C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Chicago,  III.; 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  and  Denver.  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  school  term.  $1000.  Reward  will  be  paid 
to  any  teacher  who  registered  with  our  Agencies  from  Jan.  1st,  1897  to  July  15th  who  failed  to  be 
located  by  us.  Address  all  applications  to  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,  Pittsburq,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS  STEEL  PENS, 

THE  STANDARD  PENS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Numbers  303,  404,  604  E.  F.,  332,  601  E.  F.,  1044,  and  stubs  1008,  1043,  and  others. 

Highest  Awards,  Paris  Exposition,  1878  and  1889,  and  Chicago,  1893. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 


The  Union  Savings  Bank 


OF1  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  DEC.  31  ,   1896. 
Capital  Fully  Paid,  $300,000  Reserve  Fund,  $100,000  Deposits  to  Dec.  31,  1896,  $2,789,509.72 


J.  WEST  MARTIN,  President. 
Board  of  Directors... 


WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-Piesident.  A.  E.  H.  CRAMER,  Cashier. 

Rates  Paid  on  all  Savings   Deposits,  4  ^  per  cent,  per 
J.  West  Martin,  Wm.  G.  Henshaw,  Thos.  Prather,  Annum.    This  bank  has  added  a  Commercial  De- 

Huff,   R.  S.  Farrelly,    A,  A.  Moore,  Hiram  Tubbs,  partment  to  its  former  business  and  is  now  trans- 

acting a  general  banking  business  as  a  Savings 
and  Commercial  Bank. 


C.  E.  Palmer,  H.  W.  Metk,    Herman  A.  Tubbs, 
Thomas  Creelin. 


San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Deposits  June  30,  1897,  $22,368,372 
Paid  Up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $1,614,314 


532  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


DIRECTORS 

ALBERT  MILLER,  President.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

George  W.  Beaver  George  C.  Boardman 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery       Daniel  E.  Martin      Thos.  Magee 

Geo.  Tasheira  Robert  Watt 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier  and  Secretary 

Loans  upon  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Real  Estate, 
and  Farm  and  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

Receives  Deposits.  Country  remittances  may  be  made 
in  checks  payable  in  San  Francisco,  Post  Office  or  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co's  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Express,  but  the 
responsibility  of  this  bank  commences  only  with  the 
receipt  of  the  money. 


ESTABLISHED  A.   D.    1720 


Cash  Assets,    $  20.000.000 


Royal  *  .  * 

I— i        |  uasn  Assets,    »  zu.uuu.uuu 

IlI.XCna.ng6,       Losses  Paid,    -    180,000,000 

Assurance 


ROBT.  DICKSON,  MANAGER 
B.   J.  SMITH,  Asst.  Manager 


NATHAN    &    KINGSTON 

AGENTS 


-501  Montgomery  Street 


PIANOS  ! 


PIANOS  !! 


PIANOS!!! 


We  are  agents  for  Eight  different  Standard  Makes  of 
Pianos.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest.  It  will  pay  you 
to  write  and  get  our  figures.  Second-hand  pianos 
from  $35  up. 

J.  T.  BOWERS  &  SON, 

S3   AND  SB   FIFTH  STREET, 
Opposite  IT.  S.  Mint,          :         :          San  Francisco. 


mutual  Savings  Bank 


OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 

GUARANTEED   CAP.TAL  33   P°St  SlrCet 

$1,OOO,OOO 


Mechanics'  Library 
Building 


JAMES  D.  PHELAN 
S.  G.  MURPHY      - 
JOHN  A.  HOOPER     - 
GEO.  A.  STORY    - 


President 

First  Vice- President 

Second  Vice-President 

Cashier 


James  D.  Phelan 
C.  G;  Hooker 
Prank  J.  Sullivan 


DIRECTORS 
S.  G.  Murphy 
L.  P.  Drexler 
Jos.  D.  Grant 


John  A.  Hooper 
Jas.  Moffitt 
Robt.  McElroy 


Interest  Paid  on  Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits.     Loans 
on  Approved  Securities. 


PIANOS 

are  the 

BEST. 


NEWBY  &  EYflNS 

Medium  Price— Unequalled 


Fine  Stock 

GUITARS,  VIOLINS.  BANJOS,  MANDOLINS 
Strings  a  Specialty 


BYRON  MAUZY 


308-314    POST    ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Decker  $  Son  pianos 


ARE  THE  BEST 


THE  ZENO  MAUVAIS  MUSIC  CO. 

769  MARKET  STREET 

General  Agents  SAN  FRANCISCO 


vv  hen  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Tor  People  That  Are  I 
Sick  or  "Just  Don't| 
Feel  Well.'1 

ONLY    ONE    FOR    A   DOSE. 

Removes  Pimples,  cures  Headache.  Dyspepsia  and 
Costlveness.  26  cts.  a  box  at  druggists  or  by  mall 
Samples  Free,  address  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.  PbiU.  Pa. 


GUNS  LOflNED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  Month,  Week  or  Day 


\\1 
W. 


739  Market  St,  San  Fnnclsco 
Opp.  Examiner  Office 


The  Rubber 
Cipped  flrrou)  familp 


s  Just  the  thino  for 

Amusement;  just  the  thing  for  Discipline;  just 
the  thing  to  help  our  boys  and  girls  to  grow 
up  strong,  healthy,  manly  aud  womanly. 

The  game  in  bronze  costs  only  650,  including 
pistol,  arrow,  target  and  target  holder;  in  nickel, 
goc,  all  complete. 

ELASTIC  TIP  CO. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Specialties  and 

Dealers  in  Bicycle  Materials, 
735  NURKET  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


Pacific  Towel 


Cal. 


Telephone  No.  1780 


GEO.   E.   MOORE,   PROP. 


Established  1850  Telephone  No.  43 

N.    CRAY    I      CO. 

UNDERTAKES 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb 
EMBALMING  A  SPECIALTY  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Women  Made  Beautiful 

i-j  VESTRO:  d«-*'-iui»,  ">«•  »"»» *iin*hc>,  mis  all 

hollow  places,  adds  grace,  curve  and  bt-auty  to 
the  neck ;  soHcns  and  clears  the  skin.  Beautiful 
women  everywhere  owe  their  superb  figure  and 
matchless  loveliness  to  VESTRO.  Harmless, 


DBtchleM  loveliness  to  \  EBXttV.  Harmless, 
*nn*l»<lt  NEVER  FAILS.  Every  lady  should 
iave  this  unrivalled  developer.  Adds  charm  and 
tttaction  to  plainest  women.  Full  particulars, 


specific  for  prickly  heat 
and  charing.    Delightful  after 
shaving.  Recommended  by  all 
licians.    At  druggist*  or 
_  .  ..tail— price  25  cts.  Sample 
free.     Take  no  substitutes. 
Gerhard  Mention  <  •>., 
579  Broad  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


testimonials,  etc.,  sealed  for  2  cent  stamp. 

JM.  CO.,    It fi>\.  S.  F...    5o  State  St.,    CHICAGO. 


STEEDMAN'S     SOOTHING     POWDERS 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  children,  from  the  age  of  three  months  to  ten 
years,  have  been  benefited  by  Stmlman's  Soothing 
Powders.  These  Powders  are  termed  soothing  be- 
cause they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove,  disorders  of 
the  system  incident  to  teething. 


DEAFNESS 


THE  AURAPHONE 

is  a  new  inventlor 

which  will  restore 

the  Hearing  of  any  one  not  BORN  deaf.  Invisible  in 
the  Ear.  causing  no  discomfort.  It  is  to  the  Eat 
•what  glasses  are  to  the  Eye— an  Ear  Spectacle. 
Book  and  Particulars  FRKE.  PI  I  DC  H 
f.  F.  FINLAY,  913  Post  St..  San  Franciico.  WUH  tU 


Blair's  Pills 

(ireat  English  Remedy  for 

GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 

SAFE,  SVRE,  EFFECTIVE. 
Druggists,  or  224  William  St..  New  York 

,   •    •     •     ••»»»»g»^T*TT»*T 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


COMMERCIAL  BLUE  BOOK 


REVISED  New  residents  in  a  City,  or  persons  moving  from  one  section  to  another,  are  usually  forced 

MOMTHI  Y  *°  learn  by  exPerie"C8  the  best  places  to  patronize.  Our  object  in  publishing  a  COMMERCIAL 
MUN  I  ULY  BLUE  BooK  is  to  point  out  to  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading  stores  in  each  part  of  the  City 
that  are  considered  the  most  satisfactory  places  in  which  to  deal.  As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  publish  a 
complete  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY,  some  firms  equally  as  good  as  those  we  have  listed  may  have  been  omitted. 
Still,  we  believe  that  those  who  consult  this  guide  will  be  satisfied  with  the  list  submitted.  The  variety  and 
class  of  goods  handled,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  merchant,  has  received  careful  attention  in  each 
selection  made,  with  the  idea  of  saving  our  readers  as  much  time,  trouble  and  expense  as  possible. 

Abbreviation  :    T  stands  for  TELEPHONE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bakery  and  Confectionery. 

Home  Bakery,  100  Franklin,  cor.  Oak 
Panhandle  Bakery,  1598  Fulton;  T  Steiner  1471 
Vienna  Branch  Bakery,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

Bicycles. 

C.  E.  Baker,  930  Oak;  T  Steiner  1643 
W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  White  81 
H.  A.  Lozier  &  Co.,  304  McAllister 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  210  McAllister 
Sterling  Bicycles.  A.  C.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Pacific 

Coast  Agents,  404  Battery;  T  Main  1322 

Bicycle  Sundries. 

Robt.  Malcom  Co.,  735  Market 

Bicycle  Rims  and  Tires 

H.  S.  Kohn,  Agt.  Furlong  Single  Tube  Tires, 
305  Market 

Butchers. 

The  Model  Market,  326  Devisadero;  T  west 
756 

Carpets  and  Upholstery. 

Gullixson  Bros.,  955  Market;   T  Jessie  n 
The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 

Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Baldwin  Jewelry  Co.,  948. Market;  T  green  204 

Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream. 

Gruenhagen's,  20  Kearny;   T  Main  1065 
John  Wichman,  3037  i6th 

Custom  Shirt  Maker. 

J.  C.  Rogerson,  521  Valencia;  T  white  1162 

Druggists. 

Baldwin   Pharmacy,  cor.  Market  and   Powell- 

T  Bush  27 
Castro    Street    Pharmacy,   cor.   24th    and 

Castro 

R.  W.  Coffin,  cor.  i6th  and  Valencia 
Ferry  Drug  Co.,  8  Market 

D.  M.  Fletcher,  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Geary;  T 

East  994 


D.  M.  Gove,  cor.  California  and  Fillmore 
J.  S.  Warren,  McAllister  and  Fillmore 

Dry  Goods,  Etc. 

E.  E.  Hastings,  318  Devisadero;   T  Steiner  1402 

Electrical  Works. 

Paul  Seiler,  406  &  408  Market;  T  Main  5454 

Embroidery  Material  and  Teaching. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Murphy,  2312  Fillmore 

Express  and  Transfer  Companies. 

Mission  &  City  Transfer  Co.,  I7th  and  Valencia; 
T  Mission  162 

French  Accordeon  Plaiting  &  Cloak  Factory. 
A.  E.  Corder,  553  Valencia 

Florists. 

Serveau  Bros.,  2328  California  and  S.  W. 
cor.  Sacramento  and  Fillmore;  T  west 
590 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
R.  F.  Guichard,  12  7th;  T  Jessie  252 

Furnished  Rooms. 

The  Carrollton,  1206  Market 

The  Vendome,  1104  Market 

Elcho  House,  863^  Market;  rooms  250  to  500 

Furniture  Dealers. 

The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 
Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 

i   King,  Moss  &  Co.,  639  Market 
Shreve  &  Co.,  Market  and  Post 

Grocers. 

Bibo,  Newman  &  Ikenberg,  Polk  and  California; 

T  East  372 
Irvine  Bros.,  42,  Stockton,  1302  Polk,  310 

Fourth,  573  Howard;  TEast  221  and  Main 
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E.  Klein,  cor.  Fulton  and  Lyon 

Levin  Bros.  (Inc.),  1324  Market  and  134  Sixth; 

T  South  292 

J.  B.  Mohony,  1306  Castro 
W.  S.  Redmond,  cor.  Haight  and  Devisadero 
H.  W.  Seebeck,  cor.  Oak  and  Scott 
Stulz  Bros  ,1931    Fill  more;  T   west  698;  and 

535  Montgomery  Ave.;  T.  main  5493 
H.  C.  Tonnemacher,  cor.  lyth  and  Valencia 

(juris,  Hunters'  Equipments,  Etc. 
Geo.  W.  Shreve,  739  Market 

Harness,  Wagons,  Etc. 

Leibold  Harness  Co.,  211  Larkin 
Hats  and  Caps. 

C.  Herrmann  &  Co.,  328  Kearny;    T  Main  1640 
J.  Porcher,  1109  Market 

Hotels. 

The  Baldwin,  Market  and  Powell 
Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  junction  Market  and  Hayes 
Palace  Hotel,  Market  and  New  Montgomery 
Windsor  Hotel,  Market  and  Fifth;   T  South  87 

Household  Utensils. 
J.  B.  Mahony,  1308  Castro 

Ladies'  Tailoring,  Patterns  Cut  to  Order. 
W.  M.  Loudon,  317  Powell 

Liquor  Dealers. 
A.  Hewson,  2132  Fillmore 
Livery  Stables  and  Electric  Horse  Clipping. 
T.  P.  Newell,  1802  Mission;   T  blue  171 

flusic  Stores. 

Model  Music  Store,  735  Market;  T  black  311 

Opticians. 

California  Optical  Co.,  317  Kearny;  T  Main  5841 


Plumbers. 

Dufiey  Bros.,  304  Stockton;   T  Grant  68 
Trezise  Bros.,  1140  McAllister;  T  Pine  1691 

Restaurants. 

Cosmos  Restaurant,  317  Powell;  T  Davis  441 
Pabst  Cafe,   N.   E.  cor.  Powell  and   Ellis;    T 
Main  849 

Rheumatic  and  Blood  Remedies. 

Guptill's  Sure  Cure,  1165  Market 

Shoe  Stores  and  Repairing. 

M.  Quinn,  623  Lyon 
A.  Schau,  3035  i6th 

Stationery,  Books,  Etc. 

J.  A.  Wood,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

Stoves,  Tinware,  Etc. 

A.  Phinney,  24  Hayes;  T  Jessie  1524 

Sulky  Building  and  Repairing. 

W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  white  81 

Tailors. 
Charles  Adams,  1384  Market 

J.  Edlin,  617  Market 
Empire  Suit  Co.,  123  Phelan  BWg. 
Rosenblum  &  Abraham,  1103  Market 
J.  Scheibli,  539  Clay 

Tin,  Sheet  Iron  Ware  Manufactures. 
H.  Van  Evary,  20078  Fillmore 
Undertakers. 

James  Hagan,  445  Valencia;  T  Mission  n 

Wood  and  Coal. 

John  Middleton,  309  Stockton;  T  1919 
Western  Addition  Coal  Co.,  2412  California;    T 

West  10 
R.  F.  Lange  &  Co.,  725  Valencia;  T  Mission  87 


OAKLAND,  ALAMEDA,  BERKELEY,  ETC.* 


Agricultural  Implements. 

C.  L.  Maxwell's  Son,  1208  Broadway;  T   149 

Artist  Materials,  Picture  Frames,  Etc. 

A.  F.  Daggett,  44  San  Pablo  Ave 

M.  S.  Smith  &  Sons,  1154  Broadway;  T  613 

The  East  Oakland,  1126  I3th  Ave 

Oakland  Portrait  Company,  21  Telegraph  Ave 

Bazaar,  Crockery,  Toys,  etc. 

Grand  Rule  Bazaar,  cor.  gth  and  Washington; 

T  red  3893:  1158  Washington;  T  white 971 
Berkeley  Bazaar,  Shattuck  Block;  BERKELEY 
Alaineda  Bazaar,  1345  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Bakery. 

Acme  Bakery,  N.  W.  cor.  nth  and  Clay 

Banford's  Bakery,  1206  23d  Ave 

Golden  West  Bakery,  966  and  968  7th 

C.  M.  Lawrence,  1056  Market 

Star  Bakery,  2221  Peralta,  junction  of  B  and 
Harlan 

Golden  Sheaf  Bakery,  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKS- 
LEY  Oakland  Delivery. 


Barbers. 

Macdonough  Shaving  Parlor,  1168  Broadway 
The  Palace,  871  Washington 
W.  A.  Towns'  Tonsorial  Parlors,  964  Broadway 
F.  P.  Dunnell,  E.  I4th  and  Fruitvale  Ave 
W.  C.  Graham,  Lancaster  Block;  BERKELEY 

Baseball  and   Cricket  Grounds. 

Charley  Freeman's;  GOLDEN  GATE 
Baths. 

Palace  Bathing  Parlors,  871  Washington 

Bicycle  Dealers. 

William  Clark,  102  Telegraph  Ave;  TMain  106 
Oakland  Cyclery,  1303  Broadway,  junction 

Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  118 
Starratt  Bros.,  422  I2th 
March  Cyclery,  2071  Center;  BERKELEY 

Bicycle  Repairing  and  Teaching. 

William  Clark,  102  Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  106 
Oakland  Cyclery,  1303  Broadway,  junction 

Telegraph  Ave;  TMain  118 
Starratt  Bros.,  422  I2th 
March  Cyclery,  2071  Center;  BERKELEY 
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Books,  Stationery,  Etc. 

H.  D.  Eliason,  465  I4th;  T  Blue  971 

M.  S.  Smith  &  Sons,  1154  Broadway;  T  613 

Bancroft's   Berkeley  Book  Store,  2118  Center; 

BERKELEY. 
G.  Schneider  &  Son,  1435  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese. 

Oakland  Butter  Co.,  870  Washington 

Blacksmith. 

R.  Munce,  1169  East  I4th 

Frank  Halley,  cor.  Oak  and  Santa  Clara  Ave; 
ALAMEDA 

Carpets  and  Floor  Furnishings. 

S.  Anderson,  1114  Broadway;  T  42 

R.  H.  Chamberlain,  416   12th;  T  Whitegei 

Carriages,  Buggies,  etc. 

Frank  C.  Howe,  1064  Broadway;  T  Black  1981 
Carriage  Factory. 

Sohst  Bros  Pioneer  Factory,  cor.  8th  and  Frank- 
lin; T  887 

Cloak  and  Suit  Houses. 

Palace  Cloak  Co. ,  S.W.  cor.Washington  and  I3th 

Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Pioneer  Loan  Office,  860  Broadway 
..      Confectionery,  Ice  Cream,  etc. 

E.  Lehnhardt,  1159  Broadway;  T  497 

W.  B.  Standeford,  1205  Broadway;  T  621 

T.  A.  Woodard,  Fruitvale  Ave,  near  I4th 

W.  C.  Mason,  2128  Shattuck   Ave;  T  221  Red; 

BERKELEY 
H.  Weisel,  2315  Santa  Clara  Ave.;  T  Black  420; 

ALAMEDA 

Coal  Oil  and  Gasoline. 

J.  H.  Falls,  125  San  Pablo  Ave 

Smith  &  Baxter,  S.  E.  cor.  gth  and  Webster;  T 

Main  104 
Sitnonsen  &Espeland,  cor.  I7th  and  Telegraph 

Ave;  T  Red  88 1 

E.  H.    Driggs,    2126    Center;    T    Black    212; 
BERKELEY 

Creameries. 

Jersey  Milk,  Cream  and  Butter  Co.,  1259  Broad- 
way; T  Main  264 

Jersey  Creamery,  1413  Park;  T  621  Black; 
ALAMEDA 

Cigars. 

F.  P.  Dunnell,  E.  I4th  and  Fruitvale  Ave 

Department  Stores. 

Salinger's,  S.  W.  cor.  lith  and  Washington 

Dry  Goods,  Cloaks  and  Suits,  Carpets,  Furniture, 
Gloves  Corsets,  Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods,  Jew- 
elry, Millinery,  Stoves,  Household  Supplies. 

T  Main  26 

Delicacies  Stores. 

L.  Snow,  323  San  Pablo  Ave 

J.  Soltan,  Park  st,  Central  Ave,  ALAMEDA 

Druggists. 

W.  D.  Aplin  &  Co.,  Adeline  station 
Bowman  &-Co.,  951  Broadway;  T  Main  252 
Fearn's  Pharmacy,  cor.  loth  and  Washington 
Garrett  &Taggart,  1201  Broadway;  T  Main  253 


Jackson  Bros.,  I4th  and  Market;   and   1778  yth 
A.  L.  Leber,  932  and  934  7'h  st!  T  Black  55 
James  Maclise,  San  Pablo  Ave  and  i?th;  T  Main 

352 

C.  O.  Wentworth,  1129  I3th  Ave 
Emil  Weschcke,  cor.  Telegraph  and  Columbus 

Aves 

Eagle  Drug  Co.,  1552  7th;  T  Black  1654 
Fruitvale  Pharmacy,  Fruitvale  Ave  and  I4th 
L  J.  Westlake,  San  Pablo  and  Park  Aves;  EM- 

ERYVILLE 
Golden  Gate   Drug  Co.,  San  Pablo  Ave;  T  3213 

Black;  GOLDEN  GATE 
Berkeley  Pharmacy,  Shattuck  Ave  and  Center; 

BERKELEY 
H.  J.  Squires,  cor  Vine  and  Shattuck  Ave;  T 

191  Black;   BERKELEY 

F.  Binder,  1362  Park,  T4gi  Black;  ALAMEDA 
Encinal  Pharmacy,     1301    Park;    T  452    Red; 

ALAMEDA 

Dry  Qoods. 

Taft  &  Pennoyer,    1163  to  1167  Broadway;  T 

Main  243 
The  Lace  House,  H.  C.  Capwell   Co.,  1069 

Washington;  T  Red  1071 
James  A.  Joyce,  955  Washington;  T  Red  3391 
The  East  Oakland,  1126  I3th  Ave 
Max  Greenhood  &  Co.  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKELEY 

Dressmaking  Parlors. 

Miss  E.  Barnett,  2219  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKELEY 
Mrs.  B.  Comfort,  2325,'4  Santa  Clara  Ave;  ALA- 
MEDA 

Electricians  and  Locksmiths. 
A.  W.  S.  Smith  &  Co.,  506  I3th;  T  Black  2011 
C.'B.  Rice,  1073  I3th  Ave 
R.  S.  Creelman,  Electrical  Works,  2071  Center; 

BERKELEY 

The   R.  G.  Eimer   Electrical  Co.,  1329  Park;  T 
'  451  Black;  ALAMEDA 

Express  and  Transfer  Company. 
People's  Express,  950  Broadway;  T  Main  326. 
S.  F.  Office,  30  Market;  T  Drumm  30 

Fruit  and  Produce. 

Merriam  &  Co.,  1235-1237  Broadway;   T  204 
Oakland  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.,  460  nth;  T  74 
Gamble  Bros.,  cor.  I2th  and  I2th  Ave;  T  3551 

Black 

Napa  Valley  Produce  Store,  1113  San  Pablo  Ave 
Neppach  Bros.,  1224  23d  Ave,  E.  I4th  and  15th 
•   Fred  Simen,  1053  Clay;  T  Main  66 
i   Berkeley  Cash  Store,  Shattuck  and  University 

Aves;  T  215  Red;  BERKELEY 
W.  M.  Hardwick,  1346   Park;  T  Main   8;  ALA- 
MEDA 

Furniture. 

E.  C.  Lyon,  412  llth;  T  Red  1984 
Jackson  &  Co.,  1350  Park;  ALAMEDA 
,   W.    Westerdahl    &   Co,    2173    Shattuck    Ave; 
BERKELEY 

Furnished  Rooms. 
The  Colusa,  loioj^  Washington 
The  Washington,  IQII^  Washington 


Furnishing  Goods. 

C.  Westover  &  Co.,  1118  Washington 

Max  Greenhood  &  Co.,  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKKLBv 

Granite  Ware  and  Kitchen  Utensils. 

W.  L,.  Taylor,  568  E.  1  2th,  bet  nth  and   lath 
Aves 
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Cirocers. 

Agard  &  Co.,  475-479  14th;  T  Main  24 

I.  N.  Adams,  noo  23d  Ave 

H.  D.  Gushing,  cor.  Washington  and  14th 

Tn3 

H.  B.  Crego,  1381  Fifth  Ave  cor  l8th;  T  Main  51 
Geo.  B.  Davis,  cor  San  Pablo  Ave  and  2Oth 
F.  Klingeberg,  N.  W.  7th  and  Market;  T  1090 
Merriam  &  Co.,  1235-1237  Broadway;  T  204 
C.  W.  Moore,  2956  Telegraph  Ave.  T  Red  514 
Muhr  &  Muhr,  7th  and  Adeline;  T  269 
John  M.  McArthur,  Fruitvale,  near  I4th 
J   W.  Palmer  &  Sou,S.W.  I4th  &  Market;  T  604 
H.  Peterson,  loth  and  Center;  T  Red  1652 
W.  J.  Reed,  1012  to  1016  Clay;  T  826 
Smallman  &  Gumming,  551  and  555  E.  I2th 
J.  S.  Wixson,  251  B,  cor  Hollis;  T  1412  Red 
W.  H.  Chamberlain,  cor  Fair  View  and  Adeline; 

T  265  Red;  LORIN 
W.  P.  Gillihan,  2110  Shattuck  Ave;  T  581  Red; 

BERKELEY 
Fraser     &     Son,    Vine     and     Shattuck     Ave; 

BERKELEY 
C.    Hadlen   &  Sons,    cor  gth   and    University 

ave;  T  Black  245;  WEST  BERKELEY 
Postel  Bros. ,  cor  Polk  and  Alameda  Ave;  T  443 

Black;  ALAMEDA 
Hauch's   Cash's,  1411    Park;   T  34  Main;    1546 

7th  (Webster);   T  Black  184;  ALAMEDA 

Gunsmith  and  General  Mechanical  Work. 
C.  B.  Rice,  1073  I3th  Ave 

Gurney  Cabs. 

F.   W.    Baker,   cor.    I4th  and   Washington;  T 
Main  48 

Hair  Store. 

Fashion  Hair  Store,  Ray  Joseph,  459  I3th 

Hats  and  Caps. 

M  J.  Keller  Company,  1105-1107-1109  Broadway 
C.  Westover  &  Co.,  1124  Washington 

Hardware. 

C.  I,.  Maxwell  &  Son,  1164-1166  Washington 

481  I4th;  T  149 
W.  L,.  Taylor,  568   E   I2th,  bet.  nth   and   I2th 

Aves. 

E.  R.  Tutt,  467  I3th;  T  231 
J.  B.  Vosburgh,  1433  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Harness,   Saddles,  Etc. 

Frank  C.  Howe,  1064  Broadway;  T  Black  1981 
Fred  Wuescher,  1158  E.  I4th 

Hotels. 

Hotel  Metropole,  I3th  and  Jefferson ;  T  Main  180; 

$2  oo  per  day  and  upwards 
Hotel  Merritt,  cor.  I2th  and  Franklin 
The  Arlington  Hotel,   N.    E.   cor.    Washington 

and  gth;  T  Black  2141;  fi  oo  to  $1.50  per 

day 

East  Oakland  Hotel,  cor.  I2th  Ave  and  E.  1 2th 
Freeman's  Hotel,  GOLDEN  GATE 

Hospital. 

East   Bay  Sanatorium,   Carl.   R  Krone,  M.  D  , 
1505  Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  276 

Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating. 

Burtchaell  £  Crowley,  1243  Broadway;  T  481 

K.  R.  Tutt,  467  I3th;  T  231 

C.  F.  Fischer,  1334  Park;  T  455  Red;  ALAMEDA 


Household  Lie.i.-ii.-.. 

Grand  Rule  Bazaar,  cor.  9th  and  Washington ; 
TRed  3893;  1 158  Washington;T  White  971 
Alameda  Bazaar,  1345  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Jewelers. 

A.  Steffanoni,  1151  Broadway;  T  Red  2571 
R.  M.  Edwards,  963  Broadway 
H.  C.  Paulseu,  622  E.  I2th 
William  Wilson,  952  Broadway 
Arthur  O.  Gott,  1413  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Jenness  fliller  Goods. 

The  M.  H.  Ober,  42  San  Pablo  Ave 

Lamp  Repairing. 

J.  H.  Falls,  125  San  Pablo  Ave 

Liquor  Merchants. 

W.  M.  Watson  Co.,  1006  to   1008    Washington 
T  Main  99 

Theo.  Gier  Co.,  Sti-sts  I4th;  T  Main  123 

Joseph  A.  Bouquet,  1151  Washington ;  T  Main  33 

A.  Olander,  625  E.  I2th 

Fischer  &  Co.,  23d  Ave  and  E.  I4th 

A.  Akesson  &  Co.,  1429  Park;  T  472  Red;  ALA- 
MEDA 

Postel  Bros ,  Park   and  Alauieda  Ave. ;  T  443 
Black,  ALAMEDA 

Livery  Stables. 

City   Hall  Stables,     I4th   and   Washington;    T 

Main  48 

I3th  St  Stables,  I3th  and  Franklin 
Fruitvale  Boarding  Stable,  1170  23d  Ave 
Berkeley  Livery  Stable,  Center,  near  Shattuck 

Ave;   T  221  Black,  BERKELEY 
Stanford     Stables,   Encinal    Ave,    near    Park; 

T  441  Black,  ALAMEDA 

Markets— Heat. 

Grand  Central  Market,  908  to  916  Washington; 

T  100.      N.  E.  cor.  nth  and  Washington; 

Tl3l 

Renown  Market,  417  I3th;  T  Red  3611 
Adeline  Market,  1205  7th,  cor.  Magnolia;  T  53 

Red 

Eastern  Market,  1561  Broadway;  T  878 
Pacific  Meat  Market,  369  Telegraph  Ave 
Samson's  Market,  518  nth;  T  Mam  142 
Eureka  Market,  1112  Market;  T  Red  1733 
United  States  Market,  1428  loth;  T  Black  561,  i 

bell 

Enterprise  Market,  854  Market 
Fifth  Ave  Market,  5th  Ave  and  E.  i8th;  T  Main 

164 

Ben  Allison,  cor.  loth  Ave  and  E  I2th 
Nonpareil   Meat   Market,  1207  23d  Ave;  T  Red 

1081 
New  Fruitvale  Market,  cor.  Fruitvale  Ave  and 

E.  I4th 

Win.  Storm,  Klinkuer  Black;  GOLDEN  GATE 
Palace  Meat  Market,  2140  Shattuck  Ave;  T  25^ 

Red;  BERKELEY 
Premium   Market,  2520  Shattuck  Ave;    T  234 

Black;   BERKELEY 
Jas.    P.   Daley,    Foy    Block,     University    Ave; 

T  644  Red;  WEST  BERKELEY 
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Markets— Fish,  Oyster,  Poullry  and  Game. 

F.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  914  Washington;  T  547 
Berkeley  Cash  Store,  Shattuck  and  University 
Aves;  T  215  Red;  BERKELEY 

Merchant  Tailors. 

Brown  &  McKinnon,  1018  Broadway 

J.  Conn  &  Co.,  958  and  960  Washington 

M.  J.  Keller  Company,  1105,  1107,  1109  Broad- 
way 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  48  San  Pablo  Ave 
Byron  Rutley,  1 167  Washington 

Chester  S.  Crandell,  1211  23d  Ave 
Mikkelsen  &   Berry,   2124  Center;  T  225  Red; 
BERKELEY 

Hen's  and  Youths'  Clothing. 
The  Jonas  Clothing  Co.,  1 163  Broadway 
nillinery. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Laytnance,  955  Broadway 
Mme.  narguerite  Reed,  1161  Broadway 

Miss  Williams,  1162  Broadway 

The  Wonder,  1213  Broadway  and  18  San  Pablo 

Ave 

MissE  Barnett,  2219  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKELEY 
Miss  M.  R  Beritzhoff,  1321  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Manufacturer  of  Harness  Dressing. 

Fred  Wuescher,  1158  E.  I4th 
Opticians. 

J.  A.  Beretta,  1151  Broadway 

Chas.  H.  Wood,  1001  Washington;  T  434 

Photographers. 

Dames,  1116  Washington;  T  Red  3374 
F.  A.  Webster,  1069  Broadway;  T  Black  1983 
L.  A.  Green,  439  San  Pablo  Ave 
E.  E.  Burns,  106}  I3th  Ave 
Wilcox  Photo  Co.,  over  Postoffice;  BERKELEY 
Canova  Studio,  Park  and  Santa  Clara  Ave;  ALA- 
MEDA 

Photographic  Views. 

Lamkin,  1063  I3th  Ave 

Photographic  Supplies  and  Kodak  Agency. 

Travers  &  Leet,  514  I3th;  T  Black  2014 

Pianos  and  Musical  flerchandise. 

Clark  Wise  &  Co.,  1108  Broadway;  T  Black  3612 
Piano  Teachers. 

John  W.  Metcalf,  Central  Bank  Bldg 
Miss  H.  A.  Potter,  1008  gth  Ave 

Physicians. 

Emil  Weschcke,  cor.  Telegraph  and  Columbia 


Aves 


Plumbers. 


Burtchaell  &  Crowley,  1243  Broadway;  T  481 

Chas.  H.  Cowell,  605  E.  nth 

T.  A.  Dranga,  1152  23d  Ave 

Neal  &  Kolich,  928  7th;  T  Red  1992 

C.   H.    Christensen,  2150  Shattuck  Ave;  T  255 

Red;  BERKELEY 
C.  F.  Fischer,  1334  Park;  T  454  Red;  ALAMEDA 


Restaurants. 

Louisville  Restaurant.gio  Broadway;  T  Main  871 
Philadelphia  Family  Restaurant,  S.E.  cor.  nth 

and  Broadway 
The  Arlington,  N.E.  cor.  Washington  and  9th 

Shirt  Making. 

M.  J  Keller  Company,  1105,  1107,  1109  Broad- 
way 

Shoe  Stores,  Etc. 

Mestner  &  Smith,  1126  Washington 

J.  Reitz,  612  E.  I2th 

A.  S.  Fontes  371  B,  near  Hanna 

Pioneer  Shoe  Store,  1505  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Stoves,  Ranges,  Household  Novelties,  Etc. 

E.  H.  Driggs,  2126  Center;  T  Black  212;  BERKE- 
LEY 
Sign  Painter  and  Advertiser. 

V.  P.  Mitchels,  cor.  I4th  and  Webster;  T  Black 
1381 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices. 

Albion  Tea  Co.  470  I3th;  T  974  White 

New  York  Tea  Co.,  859  Broadway;  T  Black  3662 

Trunks,  Vases,  Bags,  Etc. 

Blanchard's  Oakland  Trunk  Factory,  403   I2th 

Undertakers. 

Leitch  &  Corrigan,  878  Broadway 

C.  H.  Wever,  1502  Park;  T  411  Red;  ALAMEDA 

Wall  Paper,  Decorating,  Painting. 

Borland  &  Lemon,  1157  Franklin;  T  Black  1382 
R.  Chapman  &  Son,  1163  236  Ave 
J.  L.  Donovan,  421  I2th 
Fumagalli  &  Smith,  1170  7th 

Upholsterers. 

W.  Westerdahl  Co ,  2173  Shattuck  Ave;  BKRKK- 
LEY 

Wooden  and  Willow  Ware. 

WalterMeese.ioog  ion  Washington;  T  Main  537 

Wood,  Coal,  Hay  and  Grain. 

Alison  Barstow,  S.  E.  I3th  and  Franklin;  T  412 
Brooklyn   Coal   Yard,  E.  A.  Reed,  528  E.  I2th; 

T  1002 
L.  N.  Hager,  Telegraph  Ave,  near  46th;  T  Red 

512,  2  bells 

P.  Peterson  &  Son,  1130  E.  i4th 
J.  S.  Shoemaker,  552  San  Pablo;  T  Red  575 
A.  Tornblom,  1694  7th;  T  Red  562 
West  Oakland  Coal  and  Express   Co.,  cor.  8th 

and  Center;  T  Black  563 
James  White,  918  San  Pablo  Ave;  T  Red  15 
H.  Nash,  413  415  loth;  T  459 
E  H.  Partington,  930  Telegraph  Ave;  T  348 
E.  H.  Robbins,  cor.  Telegraph  Ave  and   2oth; 

T6gi 

S.  P  Skow,  2235  Peralta  near  34th 
C  Natnanuy  &  Co.,  3284  Adeline;  LORIN 
S.  B.  Stanley  Coal  Co.;  cor.  Shattuck  Ave.  and 

Center;  T  401  Red;  BERKELEY 
H.  R.  Patterson,  cor.  Vine  and  Shattuck  Ave; 

T  731  Red ;  BERKELEY 
Schroeder  &  Victors,  cor.  Park  and  Webb  Ave; 

T  431  Red;  ALAMKDA 

Young  Ladies'  Seminaries. 

Oakland   Seminary,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Blake,  princi- 
pal, 528  nth 
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he  Cooking-School 

(iirl,  no 


low  adept,  can  make 
better  soups  Than 
may  the  beginner  who 

U566 


Extract   of 


BEEF 

as  stock'.' 

It  takes  Ihe  pl^cc  of 
the  old  fashioned  ^soup-bone 
and  cfivos  To  ,5oup5  ^  flavor 
obteiin^lc  in  no  other  way 

No  trouble  or  mystory  in  ifo 

IK5C. 

"CULINARY  WRINKLE^^ 
gives  many  recipes  for 
soups, sauces  etc,  &nd  i$ 
mailed  for  The  asking. 

ARMOUR  6.  COMPANY 

Chicago. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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INSURANCE 


A  PROSPEROUS 
AND  PROGRESSIVE  CO. 


CALirOKNIA1*       _- 
LAPOCST  - 

AMERICA'S 


OSANDCSr 
**      STORED 


TO  »HM  ronncisco 

Will  HHD  THE  BIO  STORE  CUE 

or  THIS  SIGHTS  or  THE  ciry_ 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED 
FREE  TO 
OUT-OP- 
TOWN 
POLKS 
UPOM 

APPuenTion. 


im 

OOIDEM  RULE 
BAZAAR, 

"*  26  /EARS 
A  FAVORITE 
5HOPPIN6 

PlACt 

' 


THE  GREAT 

EMPORIUM 
ARE  NOW 

one  STORE-. 


ALL  MARKET  STREET  CUBS 
STOP  AT  MAIN  ENTRANCE- 


SELLING  THE  BEST 
OF  EVERYTH  mo  TO  WEAR.  EAT.  DRINK  OR  USE  IN  YOUR 
HOME— AND  BEING  THE  LORGEST  RETAILERS  IN  THE  WEST. 
OUR  PRICES  MUST  NECESSARILY  BE  THE  LOWEST- 
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A  complete 
separation  of  seeds 
from  raisins  is  effec- 
ted quickly  and  cleanly, 
by  simply  turning  the  ban 
die  of  the 


Enterprise 

RAISIN  and  GRAPE 

Seeder 


and  appendicitis  is  prevented. 
Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers 
,;Small  size  seeds  i  Ib.  in  5  min 
utes,  $1.00.    Large  size,  i  Ib. 
minute,  $2.50. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA., 
Philadelphia. 


$2000.00 

Schilling's  Best 
Tea  and  Baking 
Powder  are  at 
your  grocer's. 


Size  of  book  10  in.  long,  8  in. 
wide,  352  large  pages. 


THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  LIBRARY 

or  Select  Readings  for  all  Occasions  for 
Young  and  Old 

THE  BEST,  THE  BIGGEST  AND  THE  BRIGHTEST 

The  most  Practical,  Original,  and  Complete  School  Speakers. 

A  Special  Chapter  on  Training  the  Voice  and  how  to  Read  and  Speak,  em- 
bodying the  latest  developments  in  that  Science. 

r^f  CTI  IDF  in  all  its  phases  made  clear  and  practical  by  a  chapter  showing 
VJI-O  I  Ul\l_  the  use  Of  hands,  feet  and  body  in  Expressing  Thought.  This 
department  is  illustrated  by  over  30  figures  made  especially  for  this  book. 

PHY^IPAI  PI  II  Tl  IRF  is  treated  by  the  foremost  Delsarte  Teacher  in 
rll  I  vJIV/%L  V/UL  I  Ul\l_  America.  Free  Hand  Dumb  Bell,  Wand,  Ring 
and  Club  Exercises  made  clear  aud_  simple  by  135  illustrations  and  explanations. 
No  subject  is  considered  more  important  by  Educators  to-day  than  Physical 
Culture.  No  other  book  so  fully  covers  this  Part  ol  School  Work.  Commended 
and  endorsed  by  leading  teachers  in  every  State.  It  is  embellished  with  170  line 
drawings  prepared  for  and  found  only  in  this  book,  also  Eight  Elegant  Full-page 
Half  Tone  two  color  photographs  of  noted  impersonators  and  elocutionists 
taken  in  the  artist's  favorite  role  and  costumes. 


It  contains  "  Something  new  to  Speak."  Popular  subjects  comprising  Pathos 
and  Humor,  Eloquence  and  Patriotism,  Sentiment  and  Religion,  Description  and 
Narration,  Temperance  and  Juvenile  Recitations,  also  Pantomimes,  Drills,  Marches, 
Dialogues,  Bible  Exercises.  All  carefully  selected  and  adapted  to  Home.  School, 
Church,  and  Social  Entertainment. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by  MARA  L.  PRATT.  M.  D.  and  LIDA  BROOKS  MILLER. 
Bound  in  fine  silk  cloth,  ink  and  gold  stamping,  352  large  double  column  pages, 
making  it  equal  to  an  ordinary  700  page  one  column  book. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

JUVENILE  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  a  specialty.  Terms  to  agents  most  liberal.  Outfit 
ready.  Send  for  circular  and  secure  control  of  teiritory  at  once.  It  will  pay  you 
$100  to  do  so.  Address 


Bound  in  Silk  Cloth 
Emblematic  Cover 


Price 
Only 


$1.50 


M.  A.  THOHPSON,  Prop. 


OCCIDENTAL  PUBLISHING  CO.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Elastic   Ribbed 

UNION   SUITS 

are  complete  undergarments, cov- 
ering the  entire  body  like  an  addi- 
tional skin.  Perfectly  elastic,  fit- 
ting like  a  glove  ,but  softly  and  with- 
out pressure.  No  buttons  down 
the  front.  Made  for  Men, Women, 
and  Young  People.  Most  conven- 
ient to  put  on  or  off,  being  entered 
at  the  top  and  drawn  en  like 
trousers.  With  no  other  kind  of 
underwear  can  ladies  obtain  such 
perfect  fit  for  dresses  or  wear 
comfortably  so  small  a  corset. 


ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS, 


Send   for  illustrated   booklet. 
ADDRESS     DEPT.  Q. 


No.  1  Greene  St.,  N.  Y. 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


They  throw  HOT  WATER  from  underground 
reservoir**  to  a  combined  height  of  700  feet.    It  is  a 
marvelous  sight  to  see  these  FOUNTAINS  OF  NA- 
TURE play.    OLD  FAITHFUL  pluys  every  hour. 

Send  SIX  CENTS  fora  new  illustrated   TOURIST 
BOOK  that  has  a  detailed  account  of  this  WONDERLAND. 
It  also  describes  other  and  new  Wonderlands. 


<   II  \-.  S.    I   I-  I  ,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

ortoT.  K.  SIATELER,  Gen.  Agent,  638  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


GREAT  FOUNTAIN 


150    FEET 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  Th»  Overland  Monthly." 
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PURE 
SELECT 


,  WOOl 


Exclusively  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  the  best  grade  of    1 

Wright's    Health    Underwear. 

The  theory  of  bodily  comfort  in  cold  weather  is  to  keep  in  the  heat — 
not  the  cold  out.  You  want  the  fresh  air  for  health,  otherwise  winter 
underwear  would  be  enervating.  Wright's  goods  are  made  on  this 
principle.  The  mesh  is  not  so  close  and  the  garment  so  binding  as  to 
obstruct  free  movement.  Their  elasticity  is  a  leading  feature — pre- 
venting shrinkage  when  washed.  No  dyes  to  irritate  the  skin. 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  DEALERS. 


WRIGHT'S    HEALTH    UNDERWEAR    COMPANY. 


<e\ 
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TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION. 


••*****••***•*** 


We  have  exceptionally  thorough  information  on  tourist  lines  and 
resorts,  and  we  can  perhaps  save  you  some  mistakes  and  much 
inconvenience.  Address  TRAVELERS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Care  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co. 


fllLLARD    HOTEL  The   Windsor   Hotel 


OMAHA,   NEB. 

J.  E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appoititments.     Centrally  located. 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 


F 


DENVER 

F  INTERESTED  in  Colorado  literature  or  contemplating 
a  trip  to  the  West,  drop  a  postal  to  the  Windsor 
Information  Bureau,  Box  1549,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
receive  full  information  in  regard  to  points  of  interest, 
excursion  rates,  hotel  accommodations.  Illustrated 
booklets,  describing  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  State,  ciz. 
We  are  at  your  service. 

J.  A.  WIQQIN,  Manager 


..Best  »otel.« 


UKIAH  CITY, 
Gal. 


GRAND   HOTEL... 

B.  S.  HIRSCH,  Proprietor 

Free  '  Bus.     Baggage  ot"  guests  conveyed  Free  of  Charge 

to  and  from  Trains. 

Long  Distance  Telephone  and  Klectric  Lights. 
ALL   STAGES  ARRIVE  AT  AND   DEPART   FROM   THIS  HOUSE. 


Majestic 


CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 
72nd  to  71st  STREETS 

(Facing  Central  Park) 

.NEW    YORK. 


Absolutely  fireproof.  The  E  He,  Hotrlof  America.  One  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Six  hundred  rooms  with 
245  bath  rooms  connecting.  Luxuriously  appointed.  Cuisine 
•ofthe  highest  order.  An  ideal  resort  for  families,  transients 
and  tourists.  Rustic  and  palm  garden  at  an  elevation  of 


. 

300  feet  above  sea  level.  Open  during  summer  evenings 
with  orchestral  music.  Within  twenty  minutes  reach  ofthe 
shopping,  business  and  theatre  districts  of  the  city. 


l> .  Potter's 
First  Clan H  I  \ 
curslong  to 
Mediterranean, 


ORIENT 

Egypt*  Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Ctreece,  sail  in  Jan- 
nary  and  February.  Also  to  I  A  D  A  M  Hawaii, 

:i  ml  China,  inclusive  cost  "  *^«  ^^l^|  Superior 
K-*cort.  Unequalled  Advantage8.  Programmes  Free. 
Also  Select  Spring  and  Summer  Excursions  for  1898. 

£sta.  1879. 

,A.  DE  POTTER, 


JUDSON'S 


i  lr,f»  Broadway. 
New  York. 


TOURS 


EXCURSION,  weekly  to 
Chicago  and  Boston,  has 
— ^— ^^^^^^^^^^^^—  complete  accommoda 
tions  and  always  lowest  rate  of  ticket.  Through  service, 
through  tickets  and  through  managers  to  Boston.  No 
objectionable  features.  Apply  to  O.  W.  ARBUCKLE, 
Agent,  19  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  any  Southern  Pacific 
Go's  depot. 


CRUISE   TO    THE    MEDITERRANEAN 

By  North  German  Lloyd  S.  S.  "Aller,"  Feb.  5,  1898. 


Visiting  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Granada,  Alhambra,  Algeria, 


EGYPT 


Nile,  Holy  Land.    Select  Limited    Party 
Leaves  Jan'y  4.  1898.  strictly  first  class. 
i4th  season.  Address  Mrs.  M.  A.  Crosley, 
502  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHAND 


Learn  the  Pernin  prac- 
tically in  6  to  12  weeks. 
World's  Fair  Award.  No  shading,  no  position.  Self- 
taught  or  by  mail.  Free  lesson  and  booklet. 

Write,  H.  M.  PKRNIN,  Detroit,   Mich. 
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THE 


CUB. 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  was  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  and  amid  the  most  picturesque  mount- 
ain scenery  accessible  to  the  tourist.  The 
eligibility  of  the  place  selected  was  due  to  a  rare 
combination  of  flowing  water,  inspiring  mount- 
ain scenery  and  inviting  forests. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  with  its  splendid 
euvironnient,  it  was  believed  would  appeal 
chiefly  to  those  who  seek  a  summer  resort  for 
health,  recreation,  outdoor  sports,  sympathy 
with  nature  and  informal  sociability.  To  em- 
phasize this  intention  and  signify  the  kind  of 
invitation  extended  the  name  TAVERN  of 
Castle  Crag  was  chosen. 

To  avoid  all  implication  of  sumptuous  accomo- 
dations  or  the  tyranny  ot  social  formalism,  and 
to  realize  this  original  conception,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  make  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  distinctly  a  family  resort  ;  and 
especially  attractive  to  those  to  whom  health, 
recreation  and  sympathy  with  nature  are 
paramount  considerations.  To  this  end  rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  this  splendid 
tavern  with  board  will  be  furnished  at  a  monthly 
rate  of  $65  a  person  ;  and  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  with  board  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $50  a 
person. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Tavern  are  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  Its  parlors  and  halls 
are  elegant  and  spacious.  Its  verandas  are  cool 
and  inviting,  placing  the  guests  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  attractive  mountain 
scenery  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  balcony  of  any 
tavern  in  the  world. 

The  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports  embraces 
hunting,  fishing,  riding,  bicycling,  walking  on 
mountain  paths  and  driving  on  picturesque 
roads.  The  Tavern  is  located  immediately  on 
the  main  trunk  line  of  the  California  &  Oregon 
Railroad,  and  is  fourseen  hours'  ride  from  San 
Francisco,  twelve  hours  from  Stockton,  ten 
hours  from  Sacramento,  thirty  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  and  twenty-three  hours  from  Portland. 
The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  is  reached  from  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  without  loss  of  time. 
The  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  8  o'clock  p. 
M.  arriving  early  the  following  morning  for 
breakfast  which  is  always  ready  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  Returning,  the  train  affords  equal 
accommodations.  Thus  both  in  going  and  in 
coming  the  comforts  of  the  passenger  and  the 
economy  of  his  time  have  been  studied.  In 
brief,  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crug  realizes  to  its 
guests  the  perfect  ideal  of  that  spring-time  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Sierras  which  never 
becomes  high  summer,  and  is  the  comfortable 
home  of  pleasing  recreation  and  restful  repose. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

GEORGE  SCH9NEWALD, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco. 


SIX  SPLENDID  TRAINS 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
BETWEEN 


and  (lew  York 


By  the  ... 


MichiganCentral, 
Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Central 


"America's 

Greatest 

Railroad." 


.  .  The  .  . 
RAILROAD  & 
NAVIGATION  ww, 


MAGNIFICENT  SHORT  SEA  TRIP 

between 

San  Francisco  and  Astoria  and  Portland 

FOR  ALL  POINTS  NORTH   AND  EAST 

NO   TRAVELER 

should  miss  a  ride  on  the 
beautiful  Columbia  River. 

Tickets  at  Lowest  Rates  at 

MARKET  STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
F.  F.  CONNOR General  Agent 
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W.  H.  HURLBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Or. 
When  vou  write,  ulease  mention  "  The  Overland  Wouthlv." 
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HAKALAU,    HAWAII,    ON    THK    LINE   OF   THE    WILDER'S   S.    S.    CO. 

A  LIVING  VOLCANO 

Wilder  s  Steamship  Company 


have    perfected    arrangements    by    which 

the  Volcano  can  be  reached  with 

trifling  inconvenience. 

THE    SCENIC    LINE    OF    THE    WORLD 

Fine  Iron  Steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells  convey  the  passengers  from 
Honolulu  to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass 
close  to  the  Coast  so  that  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupa- 
tions, planters  raising  sugar-cane,  and  cattlemen  in  the  midst  of  their  herds,  give  life  to  an  ever 
varying  scene.  The  scenery  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  Coast  of 
Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence  the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the 
Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty  miles  of  the  Coast  can  be  had.  First,  high  cliffs, 
against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just  above,  the  black  rocks,  and  further  up  the  cliflfs 
are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificant  tropical  growth.  Every  few  hundred  feet  cataracts  and 
waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the  brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of 
sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  beyond,'  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the  coffee  plantations  and  the 
tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased,  so  that  only  one 
night  is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macada- 
mized road  winding  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns, 
beautiful  climbing  and  flowering  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied  not  only  with 
all  that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruits,  and  berries,  from  tlie  surrounding  country. 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  entirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  con- 
sumption, rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis  scrofula,  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected. 
Those  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains  and  the  steam  sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all 
directions  give  ample  employment  for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

Parties  contemplating  a  long  stay  can  arrange  to  visit  the  Puna  Hot  Springs.  Elderly 
people  find  these  springs  particularly  effic^ci  >us  in  building  up  and  toning  the  system.  The  sea 
bathing  is  one  of  the  great  attractions.  Accommodations  are  good  and  prices  moderate. 

The  Puna  District  contains  the  finest  coffee  lands  in  Hawaii.  Coffee  plantations  located 
there  are  paying  from  forty  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent  .on  capital  invested. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

WILDER'S   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY  (Limited)   HONOLULU 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly. 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

TRANS  PACIFIC   LINE 

^**^*^*^**  First-Class,  Full  Powered  Steamers  for  ^^*^**^*^ 


Honolulu,  Japan  and   China 

Carrying  the  United  States  and  Imperial  Mails 

Steamers  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Hon- 
olulu, Yokohama  and  Hong  Kong,  calling  at  Hiogo  (Kobe),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  connecting 
with  steamers  for  Hakodate,  Vladivostok,  Corea  and  northern  ports  of  China;  and  connecting  at 
Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  Swalow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settlements, 
Siam,  Java,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Australia. 


PANAMA     LINE 

Sails  from  Sail  Francisco  three  times  a  mouth  for  ports  of 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

'  —  -     —  —       Connecting  at  Colon  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company's  steamers,  forming       —  - — — • 

The  Great  Through  Line  to  New  York 

and  with  steamers  for  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  Hain  and  Europe.  Also  at  Panama  with  steamers  for  ports  of  the 
W»»t  Coast  of  South  America.  Each  steamer  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon  and  Stewardess.  Prompt  attention 
paid  to  written  or  Telegraphic  reservations  of  staterooms  or  berths. 

COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  421  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAPAN   AND   CHINA 

Occidental   and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG 


Steamers  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Sts.,  at  i  P.  M.  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONGKONG,  calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai, 
and  connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received  on 
board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Four  First-Class  Steamers-Superior  Table. 

In  winter  the  O.  &  O.  Line  steamers  take  the  southern  track,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  cold  winds  and  rough  weather  of  the  northern  route. 


Coptic  (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  November  18,  1897 

Gaelic Tuesday,  Decemoer  7,  1897 

Doric  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  December  28,  1897 


Bel(ic(via  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15,  1898 

Coptic Thursday,    February  3,1898 

Gaelic  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  February  22,  1898 


Principal  Agencies  in  the  United  States:  Baltimore,  207  East  German  Street;  Boston, 
292  Washington  and  9  State  Streets ;  Chicago,  191  and  238  So.  Clark  Street;  Cincinnati,  Carew 
(Union  Pacific  Co.)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildings  (So.  Pacific  Co.);  New  York  City,  287 
and  349  Broadway  ;  Philadelphia,  40  So.  Third  and  20  So.  Broad  Streets  ;  St.  Louis,  213  and  220 
No.  Fourth  Street.  Also  at  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons,  and 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents. 

Head  Office:  421  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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FOR 


Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Coughs, 
Asthma,  Catarrh,  Colds. 

Items  from  physicians'  statements  in  our  Descriptive  Book- 
let.    Send  for  it. 

'Have  found  it  of  such  great  value  in  Whooping  Cough, 


Croup  and  other  spasmodic  coughs,  that  I  have  instructed  every  family    :' 
under  rr.y  direction  to  secure  one."    "It  is  of  great  value  in  Diphtheria." 
"It  gives  relief  in  Asthma.    The  apparatus  is  simple  and  inexpensive." 


tg 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 

VAFO-CRESOLENB  CO.,  69  Wall  St.,  -Vfw  York. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  U.  S.  Agents. 


GEO.    H.    FULLER   DESK  CO. 


send  for 

Catalogue  of  our 


The  Oldest  Desk  House  on  the  Coast 


Rubberless  Automatic  School  Desks 

AND  SAVE  MONEY 
We  also  carry  a  I*arge  Stock  of 

Bank,  Church,  Lodge  and  Office   FURNITURE 


mission  Street 


The  Missouri  Pacific  System 


THE    POPULAR    LINE    FOR 


5,325  miles  of  railroad 
traversing  n  states  and 
territories. 

4 
Unexcelled  service. 

* 

The  finest  Pullman 
standard  and  tourist  cars 


Business  Men,  Tourists  and 

People  traveling  for 

pleasure 

If  you  are  going  . . . 

to  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 
KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA 
or  any  Point  South  or  East 

take  the  MISSOURI  ^PACIFIC 


SEATS    FREE    IN    RECLINING    CHAIR    CARS 


The    Best    Line    to    the    famous    Hot    Springs,    the    Carlsbad    of    America. 

For  full  information  call  on  or  address  any  SO.  PAC.  CO.  AGENT,  or 
H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  L.  M.  FLETCHER, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  General  Pacific  Coast  Agent 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MALONE  JOYCE, 

Travelling  Passenger  Agent 
When  you  write,  please  meutiou  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Overland   Monthly. 
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DEAR  MADAM  : 

Did  anybody  anywhere  ever  object  to  a 
Macbeth  lamp-chimney  ?  But  get  the  Number 
made  for  your  lamp. 

Get  the  Index. 


Address  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


\VHte  MACT.ETH. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


gL  :RS  Brushes" 

Hardware,  Woodenware  and  Feather      DUStCFS 

Articles  of  Household  Convenience  t       „ 

609-611  SACRAMENTO  ST..  s.  F.  Q.t\Q     tSrOOITIS 


PAIL  P.  BERNHARD  &  CO.  TUITV   r  r*(\\\l 

P.O.  BOX  214,  In  Li  uKUW 
RUBBER    5TAHPS 

Stencils    and     Seals 


Send  for  our  new 
Illustrated  Seed 
and  Plant  Cata- 
logue, just  issued. 


434     MONTGOMERY     STREET 


Address: 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 


33  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Santa  Fe 


Practically 
a  New  Railway 


TRAINS   LEAVE    FROM    AND    ARRIVK 
AT    MARKET   STREET    FERRY. 


San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  644  Market  Street, 
Chronicle    Building.    Telephone    Main    1520. 
Oakland  Ticket  Office.  1118  Broadway. 


The 


Best  Railway -San  Francisco  to  Chicago 


New   rails,   new  ties,  new  ballast,   new  bridges.     No   dust.     The  shortest  crossing  of  the  desert  and   a  country  that 

interests  by  its  varied  and  beautiful  scenery.    The  highest   grade  of  passenger  equipment 

and  meals  at  Harvey's  famous  dining  rooms. 

THS  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  now  runs  twice  a  week  between  California  and  Chicago  by  the  Santa  Fe  route, 
the  third  annual  season  for  < his  mteniftcent  train.  Equipment  superb,  vestibuled  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers,  Buffet 
Smoking  Car  and  through  Dining  Car  managed  by  Mr.  Fred  Harvey.  The  most  luxurious  service  by  any  line  and 
the  fastest  time. 

THE  OVERLAND  EXPRESS  train  leaves  every  day  at  4:30  P.  M  ,  carrying  Pullmin  Palace  Sleepers,  and 
Pullman's  newest -upholstered  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  from  California  to  Chicago.  No  other  line  offer*  so  mauv 
inducements  to  the  traveler  as  the  Great  Santa  Fe  Route.  Folders  and  detcrintive  printed  matter  sent  to  any 
addrei-s  on  application. 


JOHN  1.  TRUSLOW, 

Geu'l  Agt.  Passenger  Dept., 

San  Francisco*  Cal. 


JOHN  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agt., 

Los  Angeles, 


Cal. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Your  Kitchen  Maid, 

whether  competent  or  incompetent,  can  clean  yout 
Silver— do  it  easier,  quicker,  giving  it  the  silversmith'.; 
brilliancy,  if  she  uses 


It's  best  for  you,  for  her,  and  the  Silver,  because  i; 
never  scratches,  never  wears.  It's  unlike  any  other 
silver  polish.  Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 

Trial  quantity  of  us  for  the  asking,     Box  post-paid,  1 5  cts,  in  stamps. 
THE    ELECTRO    SILICON    CO  .    SOLE    PROPRIETORS,    NEW    YORK,    N.  Y. 

REOINCTON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Wholesale  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


Queen  Lily  Soap 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Washes  without  rubbing,  anddoes  not  injure  the 
clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
cau  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap 

PATRONIZE  HOME  INDUSTRY 

Manufactured  by  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

Office,  307  Sacramento  St. 

Factory,    17th    and    Rhode    Island    si* 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Return  twenty-five  or  fifty  wrappers  and  receive  a  handsome  premium. 


Beware  of  Imitations 


Ask  your  Grocer  for 
Ml 


Diamond  L  Tea 


SPERRY FLOUR    COMPANY 

S*tl  FRANCISCO  HFCEB4HUNMM  S1 


MOOSE    HIDE    MOCCASINS   AND    SLIPPERS. 
METZ  &  SCHLOERB, 

Oshkosh,  WIs. 

Price,  Men's 12.75 

Ladies'  and  Boys' 2.25 

Nf 'ni  'ftrtpald  on  rcceiplofprice 

ff~  Write  for  our  illus- 
trated circular  and  price 
list  of  hand  made  hunting 
shoes  and  moccasins  of  every  description;  also  for  price 
list  of  fur  coats,  robes  and  mittens,  Alaska  and  Canadian 
snowshoes. 


Imported  by 

E.  L.  Q.  STEELE  &  CO.,  208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SMITHS 

C/%SH   STORE 

Market  St.   Ferry,  5.  F.,  Cal. 

CHRISTHAS  GIFTS 

Child's  Picture  Books,  bound 50  to  25 

Bound  Books,  for  family  library 15,  20,  25 

Dolls,  for  little  folks 10,  15,  25 

Dolls,  for  little  misses 50,  $1.00,  1.50 

Games,  more  than  ever  before ice  to  5.00 

Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  goodies  for  the  table, 
everything  for  the  Christmas  tree,  everything  for  father, 
mother,  sister  and  brother.  Send  for  our  list. 


CAKES 

FOR     GENERAL 
BLAQK1NG  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH" 


Hi  li 


SUN  PASTE 

'FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 
Morse  Bros.    Props.Canton.Mass..USA. 


iJenTonsi 

|    [40-Mesh]  5 


• 
1 

i 


STEAM  __ 

A  complete  mil)   with  automatic  feeder,  power 
and  plates  only  $1,2^0  co  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

STAMPS 


BANK  SAFES 


Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 


and 

tt'stimon- 
i;i  is  on 


RoIeManu- 
facturers, 


Union  Iron  Works 


Gates  Iron  Works,  Dept.  I.I.  Chicago,   g 


Manufacturers  of 

MARINE 
MINING 

and 

MILLING 


LATEST    IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK 

C.    B.  PARCELLS,  Sole  Agent 
No.  6  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Safes  repaired 
STANDARD  SCALES     BICYCLES  and  Repairs. 


SHIP 


.  .  .  OFFICE  .   .   . 

222    MARKET    STREET 

WORKS 

POTRERO 

New  York  Office //y  Broadway 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  "UNION" 


SEWING    MACHINES 

ST1ND1DD  P1TTERNS 


Highest  Perfection 
Lowest  Price 
Catalogues  hree 


J.  W.  EVANS 
1O21  Market  St.    near  6th,  South  side 


BUILDERS 

BUILDERS  of 
U.S.  WARSHIPS 

HYDRAULIC 

LIFT  DOCK 

IN  PRIZES.  Read  the  OVERLAND'S 
Photographic  Contest  announcement 
on  another  page. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Co. 

17  &  19  FREMONT  ST. 

O-San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Saws  and  Machine 
Knives 

of  every  description  on  hand 

and  made  to  order 
SAW  REPAIRING  AND 
KNIFE  GRINDING 


When  you  write,  please  mention  '  "l""e  Overland  Monthly." 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHpR 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest-Grade  Pianos  and 


SOHMER  &  CO. 

Nos.  149  to  155  East  Fourteenth  St.,  N.  Y. 

CAUTION.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  confound 
the  genuine  S-O-H-  M-  r:-K  Piano  with  one  of  a  similar 
sounding  name  of  a  cheap  grade. 

San  Francisco  Agent 
BYRON    MAUZY,    3O8-314    Post    Street 


JE 

k 

«  A 
5T 

JE 

.  guarantees  the 

«  highest  quality 

Jj  in  Design, 

.       Material, 

«       Workmanship  & 

Jj       Finish. 

«  PRICES: 

.  Gladiator,  -  -  $85 

•(  Spartacus,  -  -  $65 

1  Commodore,  -  $40 

I  YOUTH'S) 

J  Discriminating 
!|  Riders 

*  Hill)  ]>rulrl> 

^  shuiilil  write  us. 

•*  Handsome 

J  Art  Catalogue  Free. 

:  Gladiator  Cycle  Works 


W^ 


Chicago. 


I  Worked 

three  days. 


EARN  A  Waltham  Gold  Watch 


By  Helping  to  Introduce 

Bakers  Teas.  Spices.  Etc. 

A  TOTAL. of  60  Ibs.  sold  will  secure  the  Gold 
Watch  with  Wftlthun  or  lilum  works, 
fully  warranted.  Stem  wind  uml  pi'iulant  set, 
Watch  in  two  sixes  for  Ladies,  and  OIH-  ^  i/'1  inr 
Gentlemen,  open  face  or  hunting  case.  liOO  Ibs. 
ahij,'h-«rade  Bicycle;  100  Ibs.  a  (iirls'or  \'ouths* 
Bicycle;  9O  Ibs.  a  Sewing  Machine:  35  Ibs.  a 
Gramophone;  25  Ibs.  a  Solid  Silver  \V:itch  and 
Chain,  or  a  Decorated  Tea  Set,  or  an  Autoharp; 
10  MM.  a  Camera,  or  a  Gold  Rtiwi  I21hs.a]le- 
peating  Air  Rifle;  30  Ibs.  a  Shot  Gun  f  76  Ibs.  a 
Bicycle  for  Children. 

Mr.  lUiki-r  JHIYX  the  express  on  Cash  Orders. 
Send your full  address  on  postal  for  Catalogue^ 
Order  Shfft  uti>i  r<irfirn/tit  ^. 

W.G.BAKER  (Dept  39),Springfield,Mass. 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 


THE  HATTERS 
328  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine 

(ENURE  BUILDING) 


The   Only   Manufacturing    Retailers 

.    .     ON  THE  COAST    . 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.     MAILED  FREE 


Overland   Monthly. 
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"Standard  of  Highest  Merit.' 


GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 

are  justly  celebrated  for  their  superiority  of 

Tone,  Durability  and  Workmanship* 

Constructed  on  the  most  advanced  principles — both 
,  from  the  mechanical  and  artistic  standpoint. 

Established    yjJHJjjjW^        Over 

103,000 
Sold. 

REASONABLE   TERMS  AND    PRICES- 
Elegantly  Cased   in   Artistic   Designs. 

|  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Cuts  of  all  styles. 

OFFICES  AND  FACTORIES; 

4  1 7-433  West  28th  Street,  N.  Y. 
RETAIL  WARFROOMS  ! 

33  Union  Square-West,  N.Y. 


Put  Neither  Money 

Nor  Trust  in  the 

Wasteful  Substitutes  for 


Buy  the  REAL  THING, 

No  matter  what  the  clerk  says. 

It  Lasts  and  Looks  Better 
Than  any  other  Skirt  Binding 

LOOK  ON    THE  BACK  for  the  letters  S.    H.  &  M. 
It's  the  Only  W«ty  to  lell  the  Oe nuine. 

If  your  dealer  will   not  supply   you  we   will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 
S.   H.  &  n.  Co.,  P.   O.  Box  699,  N.    Y.  City. 


FIRST  REPORTER. — Our  Klondike  correspondent  has 
resigned. 

SECOND  REPORTER.  —  What's  the  trouble? 

FIRST  REPORTER.  —  Caught  the  gold  fever  —  won't 
stay  in  New  York  another  day.  —  Puck. 


"  ARE  we  not  free  citizens  of  the  Republic?  "  asked 
the  man  who  had  begun  the  political  discussion. 

"  I  'm  not,"  replied  the  other  man,  dejectedly;  "  F  m 
a  base  ball  player,  and  with  the  sort  of  umpires 
we've  got,  a  man  can't  call  his  soul  his  own." — Fiift, 


THE  OVERLAND  for  September  is  full  of  unusually 
interesting  matter,  if  that  be  possible.  —  Saratoga, 
Cal.,  Item. 


HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  has  recently  added  a 
department  of  mining  and  civil  engineering  and  has 
placed  it  in  charge  of  a  former  United  States  Govern- 
ment Chemist  and  Mining  Engineer  of  national  repu- 
tation. The  course  will  be  a  practical  one  in  miner- 
alogy, assaying,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  and  all  that 
goes  to  make  it  scientifically  complete.  This,  with 
the  electrical  department  places  the  college  in  the 
front  rank  of  educational  institutions. 


THE  first  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  eastbound  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  will  leave  Los  Angeles,  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 2(>th,  going  through  to  Chicago  in  seventy-one 
hours  and  forty-three  minutes.  Immediate  connection 
will  be  made  as  Barstow  with  sleeper  leaving  San 
Francisco,  Monday  night,  October  25th.  The  train 
will  leave  eastbound  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  connecting 
with  trains  leaving  San  Francisco  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons  The  train  will  consist  of  ten-section, 
double  drawing-room  palace  sleeper,  buffet .  smoker 
and  dining  car  through  to  Chicago;  also  palace  sleeper 
through  from  California  to  St.  Louis  via  Kansas 
City. 
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OF  ALL  the  rooming  houses  in  San  Francisco  there 
are  none  quite  so  nice  and  deisirable  in  every  respect 
as  Hotel  Ramona,  130  Ellis  street.  It  is  new  and  nat- 
urally, modern  It  has  an  eleetric  elevator  running 
day  and  night  from  the  street  floor;  hot  and  cold  water 
and  electric  call  bells  in  all  rooms;  a  lady,  Mrs.  Kate 
Hart,  in  charge  as  manager,  which  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  irreproachable  character  of  the  house;  a  location 
(adjoining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building)  that  is  convenient 
to  everywhere.  You  will  find  the  Ramona  just  the 
house  you're  looking  for  for  a  short  or  long  stay  in  the 
city. 

No,  the  Dog  would  not  leave  the  manger. 

"Of  course,"  the  Horse  thereupon  remarked,  very 
bitterly,  "  you  may  go  ahead  and  make  a  hog  of  your- 
self if  you  like,  but  you'll  have  to  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

Whether  the  horse,  gifted  with  prophecy,  was  hark- 
ing forward  to  the  sausage  joke,  or  something  else,  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  —  Puck. 


No  MATTER  how  dull  things  may  be  elsewhere  the 
kitchen  work  must  go  on  constantly,  for  people  will 
eat,  and  the  plaintive  cry  from  women  that  their  work 
is  never  done  has  led  men  to  make  many  time-saving 
and  labor-saving  inventions,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  is  the  ENTERPRISE  MEAT  CHOPPER.  This 
machine  has  been  steadily  improved  for  fifteen  years 
and  is  now  perfected,  —  simple,  durable,  economical. 
It  is  found  in  kitchens  all  over  the  world  and  besides 
the  great  saving  in  time  it  effects,  it  induces  the  cook 
to  prepare  many  delicious  and  economical  "chopped 
up "  dishes  she  would  not  prepare  before  the  meat 
chopper  came  in  use  because  of  the  time  and  work  they 
required.  It  saves  the  housewife's  health  and  good 
looks  by  lightening  her  heavy  burdens.  For  preparing 
hash,  scrapple,  hamburg  steak,  hog's  head  cheese, 
croquettes,  meat  cakes,  chicken  and  lobster  salad,  also 
for  chopping  suet,  tripe,  codfish,  clams,  vanilla  beans, 
scrap  meat  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc.,  the  EN- 
TERPRISE MEAT  CHOPPER  is  simple,  perfect.and  econom- 
ical. The  makers,  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  send  for  4  cents  in 
stamps  the  "Enterprising  Housekeeper,"  a  book  con- 
taining 200  choice  recipes. 


THE  Klondike  gold-miner  held  up  a  nugget  which 
he  had  just  found  It  was  as  big  as  his  fist.  "Is  n't 
that  a  beauty? "  he  asked.  The  consensus  opinion 
that  the  nugget  was  a  beauty  indeed.  "  Yes,  indeed," 
said  one  of  the  old  hands,  after  the  others  had  ex- 
pressed their  admiration,  "that  nugget  is  easily  worth 
its  weight  in  corned  beef." — Bazar. 


EDITOR. —  How  old  was  old  man  Stebbins  wheH  he 
died? 

ASSISTANT. —  The  correspondent  does  not  say. 

EDITOR. —  Did  n't  we  publish  his  age  after  his  visit 
to  the  office  two  weeks  ago? 

ASSISTANT. —  We  only  said  "  that  he  looked  good  for 
twenty-five  years  more." 

EDITOR. —  Well,  then,  he  was  seventy-five.  Why 
didn't  you  say  so  at  once? —  ruck. 


SHADE  ROLLERS  come  and  go,  make  a  splurge  and  a 
hooray,  live  a  brief  life  of  bluster,  and  go  out  like  a 
run  down  spring,  but  the  HARTSHORN  ROLLER  is  still  in 
the  front  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

We  honor  the  Stewart  Hartshorn  Co.'s  methods,  and 
we  admire  their  business  enterprise  in  not  permitting 
their  success  to  saturate  them  with  a  spirit  of  ego- 
tism. They  work  just  as  hard  to  this  day  to  improve 
and  keep  up  and  to  watch  the  qualities  of  everything 
going  into  their  roller  as  they  did  the  first  year,  when 
they  attempted  to  establish  a  reputation.  Prosperity 
has  ruined  a  great  many  enterprises.  Success  has 
been  achieved  and  with  it  a  feeling  that  everything 
has  been  accomplished  and  all  hands  can  enjoy  a  rest; 
but  this  sort  of  prosperity  has  stimulated  the  Harts- 
horn people  to  their  increased  efforts,  and  as  a  result, 
they  are  still  growing  and  still  enlarging  and  their 
product  is  all  the  better  each  year.  Spring  shade 
rollers  bearing  the  name  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  are 
used  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


THE  paragrapher  of  the  Chicago  Times-Hcrala 'can 
give  a  good  answer  to  almost  any  good  question.  For 
instance,  when  the  Denver  Post  wondered  why  the 
cartoonists  always  represent  Uncle  Sam  with  trousers 
much  too  short  for  him,  he  said,  "  The  trousers  are 
long  enough,  but  the  old  man's  legs  have  been  pulled 
30  often  that  they  are  now  longer  than  they  really 
-jught  to  be." —  \\\*t  I  n it>ii  dir.t'tit'. 


THE  Union  Gas  Engine  Co.  of  San  Francisco  has 
furnished  eleven  engines  to  the  Tokio  Navigation  Co. 
for  use  in  their  vessels  in  Japanese  waters,  and  this 
week  received  an  order  for  six  more  with  very  compli- 
mentary reference  to  the  efficiency  of  these  machines. 
The  Union  Gas  Engine  Co.  is  now  building  a  fiO  H.  P. 
engine  for  a  launch  for  G.  W.  McNear  of  the  Port 
Costa  Flour  Co.  and  another  similar  engine  for  the  San 
Francisco  Launch  Co.  at  North  Beach,  and  a  (iO  H.  P. 
engine  for  W.  A.  Ryan  &  Co. 


Columbia  Bar  Lock  Typewriter 

The  Only  High  Grade  Typewriter  which  has 
All  the  Writing  In  Sight  All  the  Time.    .     . 


FUUbY  GUARANTEED. 


CHTAUOGUE     O|H     APPLICATION. 


Adopted  exclusively  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department. 
l,oco  in  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SCOTT  &  BANNAN,  Coast 


333  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

When  vou  write,  please  mention  l<  The  Overland  Monthly." 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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66  The  windows 
of  the  soul" 

ate  the  only  windows  for  which  the 

Hartshorn 
Shade  Roller 

is  not  adapted.  For  every  other 
kind  of  window  you  will  find  Harts- 
horn Rollers  to  fit.  Don't  be  de- 
ceived by  statements  to  the  contrary. 
Wood  rollers,  tin  rollers,  whichever 

you  prefer.  Notice  autograph  of  Stewart 
Han  shorn  on  label  in 
selecting  the  genuine. 


NUMBER 


A  perfect  typewriter 
does  perfect  work 
"The  beautiful  work  of 
the  Yost"  is  unequaled 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Yost  Writing  Machine  Co. 

^0  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  Eng. 

61  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
UNITED  TYPEWRITER  &  SUPPLIIS  CO. 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
609  Market  Street  San    Francisco 


A  Delightful   Dentifrice 

Always  the  Same 

1859=1897 


I. 
II. 


Single  price 


Double  quantity 

(liquid  ami  powt/erj 

III.  Triple  Value 


Antiseptic,  wholesome  and  fragrant. 
Used  by  dentists,  physiciansand  druggists. 


A  SAMPLE  FOR  THREE   CENTS. 

HALL  &   R11CKKL,   Proprietors. 
NEW  YOKK. 


CTEINOGRAPHERS 

When  you  are  tired  of  using  smutty 
and  type-filling  ribbons,  order.... 


TRADE 


....that  are  guaranteed  to  take  80,000 
impressions  from  the  letters  "a"  and 
"e"  \vithoutfillingorclogging  the  type. 

CRESCENT  TYPEWRITER   SUPPLY  CO. 

(IM-OKPOKATKIH 

FKED'K  F.  BUI.KLEY,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Ri     DIVAIH  &  CO     s»«'- *'i'-m.- 
.   L.   KI.V'll.ll  tt  VW.         for  pacific  coast 

409  California  St.,  San  prancisco,  Cal. 
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or  at  least  a  very  important  part  of  one,  is  to  know 
how  to  get  good  results  with  the  least  labor.  In  the 
matter  of  house  cleaning,  scrubbing  and  in  scouring 
pots  and  pans,  it  is  important  to  know  that 

IE3  O  I-.  I  O 


saves  time,  strength  and  patience. 
What  ?  dozens  of  uses  and  you  knew  only  one  ? 
your  education  in  house-keeping  has  been  neglected. 
You  can  use  it  in  countless  ways. 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

E.     MORGAN'S     SONS     CO,     NK\V     YORK- 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 

I    FEED  COOKER 

AND 

WATER   HEATER 

The  lightest,  most  convenient  and  most 

Economical  Farm  Boiler 

For    Poultrymen,   Stock   Raisers    and    Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel.  The 
Furnace  sides  and  linings  are  of  sheet  steel 
plates.  Front,  door  and  hearth  of  cast  iron.  The 
steel  linings  are  set  so  as  to  prevent  the  direct  heat 
of  the  fire  from  warping  or  burning  the  body  of  fur- 
nace. The  heating  capacity  of  fire  box  is  very  large, 
and  less  wood  is  needed  to  produce  the  required 
amount  of  heat  under  the  boiler  than  would  be 
necessary  if  the  sides  were  of  a  single  thickness  of 
cast  or  sheet  iron.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
furnace  should  not  last  a  lifetime.  The  linings  are 
bolted  in,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  replaced 
by  new  at  a  slight  cost. 

This  boiler  can  be  used  for  cooking  all  kinds  of  food 
for  hogs-  cattle,  dogs  and  poultry ;  also  for  heating 
water,  preserving  fruits  or  vegetables,  boiling  cider, 
making  apple  jell,  and  many  other  purposes  for 
which  a  large  cooking  utensil  is  desired.  Made  in 
7  sizes:  25  gal.,  $13  :  50  gal.,  $17 ;  100  gal.,  $24. 

We  publish  a  book,  '  Cooking  Food  for  Stock? -which -we 
will  send  fret  if  you  mention  Overland  Monthly  whex 
you  -write. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO., 

617  Temple  Court,  N.  Y. 


.,  36  inches  h^gk,  iveifks  IQO/&T. 


Guaranteed  Just  as  represented 
In  the  illustration  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Hundreds  sold.  No 
complaints. 


GBNTLEMHN— I  have  used  the  Granite  State  Feed 
Cooker  every  day  since  I  received  it,  cooking  food  for 
from  three  to  four  hundred  fowls,  and  it  has  always 
worked  perfectly,  the  grate  and  ash-pit  giving  it  a  perfect 
draft.  The  whole  thing  shows  good  judgment  and 
mechanical  skill  in  plan  and  manufacture. 

Yours  truly,  WM.  \L.  COGGESHALL, 

Newport  P.  O.,  R.  I.,  June  i8th.  1807. 


4J6  Market  St., 

Below  Sansome,  S.  F. 


ALASKA 

RIFLES,  BLANKETS. 

REV;  HOi 

KNIVES,  MITTS 

SNOV.  SHOES, 

MAGNIFYING  GLASSES, 

ITS. 

416  MARKETS!.,  S.  F. 


NfPW  Army  and 

^LTT         Navy 

DOUBLE  ACTION 

REVQLVBR 

LATEST  nODEL 


Armv 


Send  for  Circulars  of 
all  our  different  styles 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  TRADE 
Pacific  Coast  Depot,  425  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


NO 
in  the  Elasi 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


NEVER 

SLIPS 

OR 

TEARS 


SUPPORTER 


losiery 

SOLD  BT  ill  DEALERS 
25  CENTS. 


MADE    BY 

GEORGE  FROST  CO. 

^551  Tremont  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOW  IT  WORKS 


SAFETY 
REVOLVER 


SMITH  i 

AND 

WESSON 

'  16  STOCKBRlDOE  ST., 
SPRINGFIELD. 
'MASS. .U.S. A. 


, 

Eo,  s»f£nr  /.^rcs  SPBINQ. 


12  DIFFERENT  STYLES 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


!•.  li   BJCKKART,  i 


Price,  $  1 0.00 


124  MARKET  ST..  San   Frincltco 


FVOKY 


tender  skin 
of  infants  and 
children  should 
come  in  contact 
i  with  only  the 
purest  of   y 


SOAP 


Tie  Government  Tests  snow  Soya]  .su- 
perior (o  a/7  others,    /.ravening 
£as,  no  .veasf  genus. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


GET  THE  GENUINE  ARTICLE !       ) 

Walter  Baker  &  Cois 


Breakfast 
Cocoa. 

Pure, 

Delicious, 

Nutritious. 


_  Costs  Less  than  ONE 

Trade.M.irk.  CENT  fl   Clip. 


-  rack'-Mark. 


Walter   Baker   &  Co.  Limited, 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


Cbc 


Remington 

Standard 
(Typewriter 


does,  and  alivays  has 
done,  the 

Best  (Xlorh 

for  the  longest  time, 
'bith  the  least  effort 
on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  and  at  the 
least  expense  to  the 
owner. 


Models 


nott>  belter  than 
e<ver  before. 


WYfkorr.  SCAMANS  &  BtNlOICT. 

211   Montgomery  St.,  S.  F..  Cat 
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CENTS 


bLHOOL  EDITION 
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\LEX.  B.  COFFEY 
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CAM    cr»  A 


FOR  PORRIDGE 
PUDDINGS*"0 
PANCAKES 


The  Daintiest,  Tasty  Breakfast 
Cereal  of  the 


Unable  to  locate  a  housewife  who  does  not  like  it  and  gives 
SEMOLA  the  preference. 

You  sometimes  find  a  grocer  who  does  not  sell  SEMOLA. 
If  he  is  an  accommodating  grocer,  serving  YOUR  interests,  he 
will  get  it  for  you. 

DEL  MONTE  "PEACOCK"  BRAND  SPECIALTIES- 
SELF   KAISING  BUCKWHEAT 


Where  Do  You 
Buy  Your  Books? 

Odd  to  talk  of  "discounts"  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  you  have 
been  taught  by  many  booksellers  to 
look  for  higher  prices.  But  here's 
a  surprise. 

All  regular  publications 

at  20     0  discount 

"We  have  a  complete  and  well 
rounded  stock  —  not  a  scant  selec- 
tion - —  but  nearly  every  worthy  book 
published. 

Send  for  Holiday   List  of  the 
year's  best  books  —  mailed  free. 

L.  H.  GARY,  Manager. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 
637  Market  Street,  San  Fsancisco. 


MORNING  MEAL 


CREAM  FLAKE  OATS  :  :  : 
GRIDDLE  CAKE  FLOUR  :  and 
DEL  MONTE  FAMILY  FLOUR 


ARE  SUPERIOR  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Orooersa 


REMINGTON-SHOLES 


Typewriter 


Embodies  a  great  many  REAL  advantages  asked 
and   waited   for  during   the   past  twenty  years 

A  Combination  of  all  Stan- 
dard Machines  in  One^,X 

^**  See  it  or  ask  for  Catalogue. 

HOWE  SCALE  CO. 

General  Selling  Agents  for  United  States 

11  and  18  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

84  First  St.,  Portland,  Or. 

211  N.  MainjRt,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 


..THE... 


Pacific  Mutual 


Only  California  Company 


Paid  Policy-holders,   $8,500,000.00 


KILGARIF  &  BEAVER 

General  Agents  Life  Department  for  California 

F.  W.  VOOGT 

Pacific  Coast  General  Agent,  Accident  Department 

PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 

N.  E.  Corner  Montgomery  ind  Sacramento   Streets.  San  Francisco 


; 
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G1PTS 


CROCKER'S 


215-217-219 

Busb  Street 


227-229 

Post  Street 
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The  Best  Christmas  Gift 
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IS  A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  Overland 


It  Costs  but  a  DOLLAR 


And    the    Giver    is    Pleasantly    Remembered    Every    Month 
Throughout  the  Year^.... 


It  is  also  easy  to  give, 

It  needs  no  packing, 

And  entails  no  express  charges. 


Try  It! 
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Hie  health  and  strength  which  Quaker  Oats  bestow. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Books,    Magazines    and    Pamphlets 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

Special  attention  given  to  Literature  published 
on  and  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

206  POWELL  ST.,  S.  F. 

A..    A.    DALY  H.    L.    CURRAN 

Rare  Books !     Curious  Books ! 

BOOKS  OLD.      BOOKS  NEW. 

A  choice    assortment    of    Valuable  Books  for 

libraries  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

Call  and  make  your  selections. 

H.  H.  MOORE,  542  California  Street 


DEVELOPING 


PRINTING 
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Photographic   Supplies 

18    POST   ST. 
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to'have  them  Bound  Telephone  Main  614        RELOADING  REPAIRING 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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ADVANCE  NOTES 


THE  OVERLAND  is  covering  the  Klondike  excitement  in  a  series  of  six  numbers,  the  first  of  which, 
in  the  September  issue,  attracted  widespread  attention.  The  October  article  on  The  History  of  the 
Yukon  Valley  by  Taliesin  Evans,  also  appealed  to  the  critics  as  most  valuable  and  interesting.  The 
paper  in  the  November  number  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  region,  by  Professor  George  Davidson,  for 
many  years  head  of  the  Geodetic  and  Coast  Survey  on  the  Pacific,  completes  a  notable  trio  of  articles  on  the 
general  subject  of  Alaska.  The  article  by  Joaquin  Miller  in  the  current  number  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  actual  life  on  the  Klondike.  The  series  will  close  with  practical  papers  intended  to  give  the  best  and  most 
explicit  advice  to  those  intending  to  start  for  the  new  gold  region  in  the  spring. 

THE  CURRENT  NUMBER 

is  perhaps  the  best  possible  prospectus  for  the  future,  as  showing  what  the  OVERLAND 
can  and  will  do  for  "  the  development  of  the  country  " — its  time  honored  motto. 

THE  JANUARY  NUMBER 

will  also  be  a  HOLIDAY  NUMBER,  filled  with  pictures,  poems,  and  stories,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  the  holidays  in  the  environment  of  the  beautiful  West  Coast,  from  frozen  Alaska, 
with  its  dreams  of  gold,  to  San  Diego,  with  its  endless  summer. 

ALL  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 


Has  It  Occurred  To  You, 

That  the  bound  volume  of  the  OVERLAND,  at  its  reduced  price,  will  make  a 

CHARMING  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT? 

Cheap  too.  For  the  price  of  a  Christmas  Card  you  can  send  to  an  Eastern 
friend,  or  give  to  one  of  your  own  household,  a  gift  that  will  give  equal 
pleasure  to  either— a  volume  of  576  pages,  full  of  beautiful  pictures  and 
valuable  and  interesting  text.  Though  a  trifle  smaller  in  bulk  than  pre- 
vious volumes,  yet,  because  of  the  condensed  and  beauiiful  type  now  used, 
it  contains  more  matter.  Of  its  quality  our  exchanges  all  over  the  land 
have  had  words  of  praise.  Here  is  one  of  hundreds  : — 

Any  one  who  reads  faithfully  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  will  in  a  short  time  obtain  a  very  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  in  so  many  ways  differs  from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  Take,  for  instance,  the  articles 
in  the  August  number  and  observe  their  wide  range.  There  is  Dr.  Hudson's  "Porno  Wampum  Makers,"  one  of 
H.  H.  Sauber's  "True  Tales  of  the  Old  West,"  Lorenzo  Gordin  Yates'  "Choice  Shells  from  Santa  Barbara  Channel," 
Theodore  S.  Solomon's  "Unexplored  Regions  of  the  High  Sierra,"  an  article  by  John  E.  Bennett  on  "Hunting  in 
Southern  Oregon,"  and  an  excellent  description  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  by  A.  B.  Coffey,  besides 
poems,  stories  and  other  articles  no  less  timely  and  appropriate. — Home  Journal,  Boston. 

Price  of  the  Bound  Volume,  postpaid,  in  half  roan,  cloth  sides      -      $1.40 

In  Cloth  1.25  • 

(School  Edition,  50  cents  additional.) 

REGULAR  SUBSCRIPTION 

General  edition  $1.00 

School  edition  (additional  educational  matter)  1.50 

N.  B.=-Put  the  OVERLAND  on  your  magazine  list  for  1898. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  '-The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Grand  Holiday  Magazine  Offer 

IN    order    to    introduce    THE    PETERSON     MAGAZINE    more    fully    to    the    readers    of     The 
Overland,  The  Peterson  Co.,  235   Stewart   building,  New   York,  will  send   their  magazine 
for   1898  and   continue   your  subscription  to   The  Overland  one  year  for  only  One  Dollar 
and  Fifty  Cents.     This  offer  is  unprecedented,  even   in   this   era  of  cheap  reading,  and   for 
liberality,   attractiveness  and   genuine   value   for   the   money   has   never   been  surpassed. 

THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE  has  been  published  continuously  for  over  sixty  years. 
During  that  period  it  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
homes.  In  1898  it  will  be  better  and  Brighter  than  ever.  It  is  a  bright,  progressive,  clean 
and  dignified  American  monthly  of  more  than  one  hundred  pages :  its  contents  embracing, 
literature,  art,  biography  and  fiction  of  the  best  class. 


A  GALAXY  OF  LITERARY  STARS 

The  fiction  in  THE  PETERSON  for  1898  will  be  furnished 
by  the  most  prominent  story  tellers  of  the  day.  In  this 
respect  PETERSON  will  be  the  equal  of  any  magazine  in 
the  country.  Herewith  is  a  partial  list  of  those  who  will 
contribute  during  the  coming  year . 

OCTAVE  THANET  MARY  E.  WILKINS 

IAN  McCLAREN  SARA  ORNE  JEWETT 

FRANK  R.  STOCKTON  STEPHEN  CRANE 

HARRIET  P.  SPOFFORD  S    R.  CROCKETT 

MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON  H.  C.  WELLS 


OVERLAND 

...AND... 

PETERSON 


Both 
/One 

Year 
Jor 


Free 


Send   your  subscription   promptly   and    we   will    send  you 
beautiful    Christmas    PETERSON    free.     This    number    will 

contain  eighty  beautiful  illustrations  and  the  stories  will  be  furnished  by  Frank  R.  Stockton, 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Octave  Thanet,  Mary  E   Wilkins  and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

An   elegant  cover  in  two  colors,   by   Elmer    E.   Garnsey,   will  •  add    to    the    attractiveness   of 

this   issue. 

READ  CAREFULLY     This   offer  is  open   to  new   or  old  subscribers  of  either  publication 

If  you  are  already  receiving  The  Overland  your  subscription   will  be   continued  for  one  year. 

The  Two  Publlcatlon5  May  be  Sent  to  Different 
Addresses  If  Desired 

Sample  copy  of  THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE,  six 
cents  in  stamps.  We  cannot  supply  sample  copies  of  any 
other  publications. 

Remit  by  Registered  Letter,  Money  Order  or  New 
York  Draft. 

Don't  delay,  but  send  in  your  order  at  once  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  the  magnificent  Christmas  number. 

Subscription  to  THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE  or  The 
Overland,  separately,  one  dollar  each.  You  save  fifty 
cents  by  taking  them  together. 

Address   in   all   cases : 

THE   PETERSON   CO., 

235  STEWERT  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK. 


Cosmopolitan 
McClure's     • 


Munsey's 
Godey's 
Scribner's     - 
Harper's  Mag. 
"     Wk'ly  or 
Baz'r 


1.00  1.50 

1.00  1.50 

3.00  3.25 

4.00  4.00 

4.00  4.00 


We  can  save  you  money  on  any 
American  publication  in  connection 
with  THE  PETERSON  MAGAZINE.  Send 
us  your  Hat  for  low  prices. 
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Frank  Ceslie's 
Popular 

25    CtS.;    $3    a    Year,      Premium  with  each  Subscription 

Every  Month:  Over  100  Illustrations.  New  Cover,  Colored  Frontispiece,  128  Pages. 

VAST  IMPROVEMENTS  have  been  made  in  this  magazine,  and  THE  NEW  FEATURES 

of  1898  will  make  it  even  better  than  ever  before. 


A  year's  subscription  to  the  OVKRLAND  MONTHLY  free  to 
any  person  sending  us  subscription  to  POPULAR  MONTHLY 
(5j.<o)  by  Februaiy  i.  1898. 


THE    GREAT    JACKSON    SERIES 

Begun  with  November  number,  will  continue 
through  several  months,  and  will  cover  the  entire 
career  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Among  the  contrib- 
utors are  Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee;  Colonel 
Andrew  Jackson,  grandson  of  the  General;  Cap- 
tain John  Allison,  of  Tennessee;  Hon.  A.  Oakey 
Hall;  Captain  John  M.  Tobin  and  others.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  old  and  rare  portraits  of 
"Old  Hickory"  and  prominent  people  of  his  time. 

College  Articles. — Two  more  papers  in  the 
very  successful  articles  on  "American  Universities 
and  Colleges,"  which  began  in  November,  1896. 
These  will  treat  of  Harvard  and  Princeton,  with 
portraits,  groups,  etc. 

Short  Stories.— Many  excellent  stories  have 
been  secured  for  publication  in  the  POPULAR 
MONTHLY.  A  glance  at  the  Christmas  number, 
with  stories  by  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON,  AMELIA  E. 
BARR  and  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER,  will  indicate 
the  improvement  in  the  line  of  fiction. 

A  New  Serial  Story  will  follow  "The  Cats- 
paw,"  which  will  end  shortly. 


RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS. 

A  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  religious 
denominations  in  America.  First  paper  on  "  The 
Baptists,"  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  LL.D.,  Sec'y  Am. 
Baptist  Mission  Society.  Other  papers  on  the 
Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians  and  Catholics,  written  by  some  one 
prominently  identified  with  each  sect. 

Articles  of  Travel. — This  magazine  will 
-continue  its  articles  on  interesting  out-of-the-way 
places,  liberally  illustrated  from  original  sketches 
and  photographs. 

For  the  Boys  and  Girls  each  month  are 
devoted  several  pages  to  short  stories,  practical 
articles  and  pictures  for  younger  members  of  the 
family.  Contributions  by  HORATIO  ALGBR,  JR., 
EDWARD  S.  ELLIS,  SOPHIE  SWETT,  and  other  well- 
known  juvenile  writers. 

The  Departments.— The  Leslie  Portfolio, 
brief,  pointed  paragraphs,  anecdotes,  humorous 
sketches,  verses,  and  sharp  comment  on  people 
and  things  of  the  day.  "  The  Talks  About  New 
Books"  will  point  out  the  features  of  the  chief 
publications. 


Additional  to  the  features   mentioned   there  will   be   many  striking  and 
original  illustrated  articles. 


Mention  this  publication,  and  a  Specimen  copy  of  the 
.  modern  FRANK  LESLIE'S  POPULAR  MONTHLY,  with  Illus- 
trated Premium  List,  sent  for  10  cts  :  with  Beautiful  Colored  Art  Plate 
(12x36  inches),  "A  Yard  of  Pansies"  or  "A  Yard  of  Puppies,"  20  cts., 
stamps  or  coin. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars:  New  Illustrated  Bible;  also  Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 


Frank   Leslie's    Publishing   House,  42-44  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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The  West  and  the 
Middle  West  are  One 


One  in — 

INTEREST 

One  in— 

SYMPATHIES 

One  in — 

LITERATURE 


THE  Pacific  States  are  peopled  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Middle-West,  and 
"The  Representative  Magazine  of  the  Middle=West " —  as  the  Review  of  Reviews 
aptly  terms  the  MIDLAND  MONTHLY  —  is  full  of  reading  matter  and  illustrations  that 
deeply  interest  all  who  have  recollections  of,  and  associations  with,  the  Middle-West. 
The  MIDLAND'S  stories,  sketches,  illustrated  articles,  poetry,  papers  on  literature,  social 
and  economic  subjects,  War  Sketches,  Home  Themes,  Women's  Club  Department  and 
Editorial  Department,  its  "  Grant's  Life  in  the  West,"  by  Colonel  Emerson,  of  Missouri 
(commended  by  Colonel  P.  D.  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant),  soon  to  enter  upon  a  description  of 
the  General's  great  campaigns  in  the  West,  —  all  throb  with  the  rich,  strong,  outdoor 
life  of  the  Prairie  States,  the  Lakes  and  the  Mountains. 


The  Price  of  the  Midland  Monthly  is  $1.50  a  Year 

To  introduce  this  representative  magazine  to  the  magazine  reading  people  of 
the  Pacific  States,  its  publisher  will  mail  SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE  to  all  lists  sent  him 
by  letter  or  postal  card. 

A  special  offer  of  the  MIDLAND  MONTHLY, 

From  and  Including  November,  1897,  to  January,  1899, 
for  the  Price  of  a  Year's  Subscription  $1.50 

is  here  made  that  many  in  the  far  West,  who  only  know  of  the  MIDLAND  by  report, 
may  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  as  to  its  value  as 
a  home-brightener. 

The  MIDLAND  has  for  four  years  held,  and  will  continue  to  hold,  quarterly 
Competitions  —  in  poetry,  stories  and  sketches  —  for  Cash  Prizes,  open  to  all  subscribers, 
in  each  of  these  competitions  the  sum  of  $50.00  is  awarded. 

It  also  has  a  unique  and  popular  monthly  Twenty  Questions  Competition,  open  to  all 
readers  everywhere  vkho  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Address : 

JOHNSON   BRIGHAM,   Publisher  Midland  Monthly, 

DESMOINES,   IOWA. 
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NTERGHANGE 


For  1 898  will  ex- 
cel, In  every  de- 
partment, all 
former  volumes. 


Yearly  Subscriptions,  $4     - 
Six  Months,  $2 

Three  Months,  $1 - 

Single  Copies,  35c    _-_  _ 

The  color  studies  to  be  given  during 
1898  will  be  superior  to  any  heretofore 
issued,  and  will  embrace  an  unusual 
variety  of  the  best  subjects  by  leading 
artists.  They  will  be  chosen  with  a 
view  to  meeting  every  purpose, 
whether  as  models  for  copying  or  for 
wall  decoration. 

Every  number  of  thisoldest  and  best 
household  magazine  is  lavishly  illus- 
trated, and  is  accompanied  by  superb 
fac-siuiiles  of  oil  and  water-color 
paintings  and  large  t xtra  design  sup- 

Slements,  for  all  branches  of  home 
ecoration.    Subscriptions  may  begin 
at  any  time,  or  your  dealer  can  supply 

NO  HOME  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT  IT 
The 

CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 

Is  now  ready 

After  many  months  of  labor  and 
heavy  expense  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
this  season  a  holiday  number  which 
is  indeed  a  work  of  beauty  and  per- 
fection from  cover  to  cover,  and  it  far 
outdoes  all  previous  attempts.  The 
cover  is  unusually  attractive,  and  its 
pages  are  filled  with  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  high  order,  many  useful 
holiday  suggestions,  timely  informa- 
tion on  art  work  of  various  branches, 
and  contains.besides.two  large  design 
supplements  in  black  and  white,  and 
two  exquisite  color  plates.— A  Fair 
Puritan  (oil),  15x25,  by  Percy  Morau, 
and  a  lovely  study  of  Peonies  (water 
colors),  13x17,  by  Paul  de  Longpre. 
These  two  celebrated  painters  are  the 
foremost  in  their  respective  lines,  and 
the  superb  examples  we  offer  you, 
show  their  best  work,  and  are  worthy 
a  handsome  frame  on  any  wall. 

This  superb  number  will  be  sent  as 
a  Specimen  Copy  to  any  address  for 
only  26  cents  in  stamps  until  the  lim- 
ited supply  is  exhausted.  Do  not  de- 
lay in  sending  for  this  beautiful 
Christmas  number.  Every  OVERLAND 
reader  should  have  a  copy. 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  you  the 
beautiful  October,  November  and 
December  numbers,  with  all  the  mag- 
nificent color  plates,  aLd  you  will  have 
the  privelege  of  remitting  $7.00  with- 
in two  weeks  (with  mention  of  this 
advertisement)  and  get  full  benefit  of 
our  combination  offer;  or 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  you  The  Art 
Interchange  for  six  months.beginning 
October,  1897,  with  allthe  color  plates 
and  give  you  the  privilege  of  remit- 
ting $6  within  two  months  (with  men- 
tion of  this  advertisement)  and  get 
full  benefit  of  our  great  combination 
offer. 


'"T^HIS  unrivaled  Monthly  Home  and  Art  Magazine  occupies  to-day  the 

foremost  position  in  the  completeness,  reliability  and  thoroughness  of 

its  numerous  practical  departments— embracing  every  branch  of  art 

work  and  home  decoration.    This  enviable  position  is  the  result  of  twenty 

years'  untiring  efforts  and  study,  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  to  meet  the 

wants  of  its  patrons,  and,  during  the  coming  year,  the  high  standard  of 

excellence    will    be    maintained^  throughout.    Many  new    features    are 

promised  for  1898,  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention  here,  which  have 

been  arranged  for  regardless  of  expense. 

The  following  embrace  some  ot  the  valuable  departments  : 

Decorative  Art, 

Illustration, 

Biographies  of  Artists, 

Sketching, 

Wo.'d-Carvinsr, 

Home  Decoration, 

China  Painting, 

Architectural  Plans 

Painting  (oil  and  water  colors), 

Pyrojfraphy, 

Art  Criticism, 

Artistic  Photography, 

EMBKOIDERY, 

Art  Notes  and  News,  etc. 

Subscribe  Now  for  1898. 

THE  FOLLOWING  UNUSUAL  OFFERS 

are  made  to  every  OVERLAND  reader 
subscribing  for  1898 : 

For  $4. 00  (sent  direct  to  us)  you  will 
receive  The  Art  Interchange  for  1898, 
and  will  get  in  addition,  FkiCK,  the 
October,  November  and  December 
numbers,  accompanied  by  all  the 
beautiful  color  and  other  supple- 
ments. By  taking  advantage  of  this 
offer  now  you  get  15  months,  which 
include  our  Thanksgiving,  Xmas  and 
other  specially  attractive  numbers, 
for  $4 — with  all  the  color  picturesand 
design  supplements. 

Or,  for  $8,  (sent  direct  to  us)  you  will 
secure  advantageof  the  following  un- 
precedented combination  offer  which 
we  have  been  able  to  arrange  for,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  literary  and  art  lov- 


A    Fair    Puritan. 

OIL  COLORS. 

(Size  15x25  inches.) 


BY 


PERCY  MORAN 


This  beautiful  picture  will 
be  given  with  the  Christinas 
number  of  THE  ART 
INTERCHANGE,  together 
with  a  superb  study  of  Peon- 
ies in  water  colors  (size 
13x17),  by  Paul  de  Longpr£. 


ing  people: 
For  f 


or  $8.00  (sent  direct  to  us)  you  will 
receive  The  A  rt  I  nterchange  beginning 
October,  1897  and  for  a  full  year  from 
January,  1898,  also  The  Century  maga- 
zine for  a  full  year,  and  in  addition, 
by  express,  prepaid,  a  copy  of  "  The 
Century  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Por- 
traits,"—a  sumptuous  and  most  ex- 
travagant work  prepared  without 
regard  to  expense  by  the  Century  vo. 
The  price  of  this  superb  work  is  17.50. 
In  this  offer  you  getit  FREE.  SUB- 
SCRIBE NOW.  THIS  OFFER  IS 
LIMITED.  To  those  wishing  to  know 
more  of  this  offer  Before  subscribing, 
a  detailed  circular  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. 

Remember : 

THE  ART  INTERCHANGE 
for  one  year  is  S4.OO.  "The 
Century"  for  one  year, 
S4.OO-  "Th  •  Century  Gal- 
lery of  Portraits,"  $7.5O. 
The  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec., 
(1897)  Nos  of  the  ART  IN- 
TERCHAN  E,  $1.00  Total, 
$16- SO-  You  ketall  foronly 
88  oo  by  remitting  at  onoe 
direct  to  us. 


OUR  1898  CATALOGUE  IS  NOW  READY.      FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


THE  ART  INTERCHANGE  CO., 


street' 


Overland    Monthly. 


Edited  by  OPIE  READ 


CARTER'S  MONTHLY  is  a  high  grade  maga- 
zine, the  fact  that  OPIE  READ  is  editor  being 
sufficient  proof  of  its  literal  y  excellence.  Each 
month  is  printed  140  pages  of  high  class  illustrated 
literature  and  fiction.  A  specialty  is  made  of  illus- 
trated short  stories,  six  of  which  appear  each  month. 

The  publisher  is  determined  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  CARTER'S  MONTHLY  to  350,000  and  to 
aid  him  in  this  object  offers  a  list  of  premiums  un- 
paralled  in  liberality.  We  want  everybody  talking 
and  working  for  CARTER'S  MONTHLY  and  will  pay 
them  liberally  for  doing  so.  The  subscription  price 
is  One  Dollar  a  Tear.  We  give  a  partial  list  of 
.  premiums,  but  by  sending  JO  cents  for  sample  copy 
of  magazine  we  will  mail  you  our  catalogue  of  prem- 
iums, listing  over  300  premiums.  Send  for  sample 
i  copy  at  once. 

For  1  Subscription—  Pearl  handled.Pocket  Knife,  Silver  Trim- 
med Pocket  Book,  genuine  Riehter  or  Hohner  Harmonicas,  14-ln.  Bis- 
que Dressed  Doll.  Complete  with  Hut  and  Sboes,  N"tural  Hair  and 
Jointed  Bodies,  Combination  39  in.  Doll  Carriage.  Boy's  Tool  Chest, 
Musical  Top,  Metal  Shell  Drum,  Portable  Blackboard,  Gold  Rings. 

Kor  a  Subscriptions—  Accordion,  Silver  Trimmed  Plccalo,  Ebony 
Regulation  Fife.  One  Air  Music  Box,  Upright  Steam  Enprtne,  161n. 
Bisque  Dressed  Doll,  with  closing  eyes,  8  Key  titeiuway  Piano. 

For  3  Subscriptions—  Riding  Bridle,  Mandolin  Case,  leather 
bound,  flannel  lined;  Printing  Press  with  complete  outfit  Kicking 
Mule  Savings  Bunk,  14x20  Iron  Axled  Express  watfon.  Oak  School 
Desk  and  Blackboard  combined,  Zar  Kodak,  I6in.  Banquet  l.niiip 
with  decorated  globe.  Satin  Engraved  Silver  Cake  Basket. 

For  5  Subscriptions  —  Walnut  or  Maple  Mandolin,  16ln.  Wheel 
Velocipedes,  5  ft.  Hook  and  Ladder  Wagon,  Lincoln  Kodak,  loin,  solid 
Rubber  Wringer.  Crown  Jewel  Carpet  Sweeper,  Five  o'clock  Tea  Stand, 
Sterling  Silver  Hair  or  Cloth  Brush,  Fancy  Mantle  Clock,  Set  Uoger 
Bros.  Table  Spoons,  Center  are  Squirrel  Rifle. 

If  any  agent  prefers,  we  will  give  cash  instead 
of  premiums.     Address  all  communications  to 

CARTED  MONTHDf 

Her    161  -i6i  La  S&Ue  St~Chica<jo 
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The  OVERLAND'S  "Missing  Word"  Contest 


Prize,  $1,000  in 


THE    SENTENCE    IS    TAKEN    FROM    A    NEW    ENGLAND    CLASSIC— A    STORY    BY    AN 
AMERICAN    AUTHOR,    WHOSE    NAME    IS    A    HOUSEHOLD    WORD,    AND    IS   AS    FOLLOWS: 

"  Tlie  —    —  had  fled  away  from  these  two  wanderers." 
Guess  what  word  should  You  cannot  lose  anything 

go  in  the    above  sentence          /s^^^^^^ts.  ^  y°u  en'er  this  contest ; 

where  the  dash  is,  and  send      /f^  ^*^v      ^or  whether  you  win  the 

it  with  One  Dollar  for  a  /K^^^fc2^^i^<^N,  cas^  P"^  or  not,  you  will 
year's  subscription  to  the  K  '"^'/jgB  Rtt^*'  >iV$k  2e'  a  y^ar's  subscription  to 
Overland  Monthly.  If  you  P^t**f ^ysJ  jfl  &e  greatest  of  Western 

find  it  in  the  book,  send  it  VvVWK^lHHPnB  cWj  Magazines,  which,  since  its 
the  same  way,  but  don't  tell  ^^^^f«fg^K«>mj/  foundation  by  Bret  Harte, 
us  or  anybody  else  what  the  >S^^ta?^77tJ|pr  twenty-nine  years  ago,  has 
book  is.  Let  your  friends  "^SsstfH^^  sold  for  Three  Dollars 

guess  it  for  themselves.  a  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  competition  an  envelope,  which  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Anglo-Californian  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  will  be  opened,  and  the 
sentence  given,  with  full  title  of  the  book,  chapter  and  page,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding number  of  the  OVERLAND.  The  prize  of  $1,000  will  then  be  given, 
by  certified  check,  to  the  person  who  has  correctly  supplied  the  missing 
word  in  the  sentence  : 

"  The  —   —  had  fled  away  from  these  two  wanderers." 

In  making  your  answer,  you  need  not  write  the  entire  sentence.  It  will  be  enough  to  say, 
"  the  missing  word  is ." 

As  the  subscriptions  are  received,  10  per  cent  will  be  put  into  the 
prize  fund,  and  when  the  fund  reaches  the  sum  of  f  1,000  the  award  will  be 
made.  If  there  is  more  than  one  correct  answer,  the  prize  will  be  equally 
divided  among  those  who  supply  the  missing  word.  Do  not  wait  to 
send  your  guess,  but  do  it  now.  An  extra  $50  will  be  given  to  the  first 
subscriber  who  sends  the  missing  word. 

Keep  this  in  mind,  and  send  your  answer  with  a  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription.  Remem- 
ber that  10  per  cent  of  all  subscriptions  goes  to  the  successful  subscribers.  If  you  are  the  only  one 
who  sends  the  correct  word,  you  will  get  $1,000.  If  there  are  four  others  who  also  send  the  correct 
answer,  you  will  each  receive  $200.  If  you  wish  to  have  more  than  one  chance  to  win  this  prize, 
you  may  send  as  many  subscriptions  as  you  like,  and  the  extra  magazines  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  you  furnish.  But  be  sure  and  wriie  your  own  name  and  address  on  each  separate  answer, 
so  that  we  may  know  that  the  prize  goes  lo  you  and  not  to  the  friends  to  whom  you  are  giving  the 
extra  magazines. 

THE  ONLY  CONDITION  for  entering  this  contest  is  that  your  an- 
swer shall  be  sent  in  the  same  envelope  as  your  subscription  of  one  dollar. 
No  exception  will  lie  made  to  this  rule.  The  answer  must  be  sent  in  the  iden- 
tical envelope  which  brings  your  money  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY.  <Address  all  orders  to  the 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY, 
Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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Current 


S3. 00  a  Year 
25c  a  Murpbgr 


Literature 


"  My  heart's  congratulations  to  you  in  the  wholesome  and  vital 
method  of  your  magazine.  An  impulse  renewed  every  month  to 
sound  thought  and  good  letters  among  our  people." — MOSES  COIT 
TYLER,  New  York. 


Current  Literature 


"I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  there  is  on  earth  in  its  field."- 
HERBERT  J.  KRUMM,  Pontiac,  111. 


Current  Literature 


"  I  am  delighted  to  see  how  good  it  is.  What  a  blessing  if  we 
could  diffuse  good  literature  among  our  people  and  make  them 
hate  trash." — THOMAS  DAWSON,  Kean,  N.  Y. 


Current  Literature 


"I  think  that  CURRENT  LITERATURE  must  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world."— MRS.  S.  W.  POWELL,  West  Beckett,  Mass. 


Current  Literature 


''The  classifications  and  departments  of  this  magazine  make  it 
one  of  the  most  instructive  periodicals  a  busy  man  can  carry 
with  him."— Boston  Globe  of  recent  date. 


Current  Literature 


Current  Literature 


"  Full  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter    .    .    not  easily  found 
elsewhere." — J.  COLYER,  Department  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn. 


"  It  is  entitled  to  the  literery  right  of  way." — REV.  THOMAS  S. 
HUBERT,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Current  Lite ratu re 


Bryant  Building  55  Liberty  5t.,  N.Y.  Gity 

Sample  free  if  this  advertisement  is  mentioned.    Otherwise  send  25  cents  for  the  current  number. 


0)0(0 
D)O(O 


0)0(0 

0)0(0 


0)0(0 
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V/ORLDS  GREAT 

ARE  REPRESENTED  IN  ITS  PAGES. 

THE    LIVING    AGE      ReProduces   without  abridgment  the   ablest 

?    articles  from   the    Leading    British    reviews, 

magazines  and  weekly  literary  and  political  journals  in  every  department 
of  Literature;  also  TRANSLATIONS  from  the  French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Italian  and  other  Continental  Sources. 

ENLARGED  '>>  the  addition  of  a  Monthly  Literary  Supplement,  containing  Reading*  from 
American  Magazines,  Readings  from  New  Books,  a  List  of  Books  oi  the  Month. 


" 


"AN  EPOCH-MAKING  STORY. 


"WITH  ALL  HER  HEART."     From  the  French  of  M.  Rene  Bazin. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  SERIAL  PUBLICATION  of  a 
TRANSLATION,  made  expressly  for  THE  LIVING  AGE,  of  this  famous 
novel.  The  first  instalment  appears  in  the  number  of  Nov.  6,  and  will 
be  continued  weekly  for  several  months  until  completed. 


This  novel,  in  its  recent  presentation 
In  the  REVUE  DBS  DEUX  MONDES, 
arouseil  the  greatest  interest,  attracting 
the  attention  of  litterateurs  both  In 
France  and  England.  A  vivid  portrayal 
of  life  In  a  French  Industrial  town,  it  Is 
interesting  alike  as  a  social  study,  and 
as  a  realistic,  yet  delicate  story  of 
modern  life. 


Its  literary  and  ethical  qualities  are 
so  unusual  that  LES  ANN  ALES  LITTER- 
AIRES  ET  POMTIQUES.  described  it  as 
"An  Epoch-Making  Story." 

THE  LONDON  ATHENAEUM  character- 
Izes  It  "a  work  of  fine  and  searching 
analysis,  full  of  charm,  and  redolent  of 
a  perfume  which  is  exquisite  and  pos- 
sesses  no  disquieting  element." 


DURING  THE   YEAR  other  translations  from  the  best  writers  will  appear  from 
time  to  time,  with  serial  or  short  stories  by  the  Leading  British  Authors. 


Free   "WITH  ALL  HER  HEART." 

To  all  New  Subscribers  to  The  Living 
Age  for  18118,  will  be  sent  Free  tho  fight 
numbers  of  1807  containing  the  first  in- 
stalments  of 
"WITH   ALL  HER  HEART." 


Choicest  -  —  ••»• 

Literature  at  Club  Prices. 

For  $9.00THE  LIVING  AGEandany  $4.00 
Magazine  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Bazar) 
sent  for  a  yea>-;  or,  for  $8.00  THE  Liv- 
ING  AGE  and  Scribner's  magazine. 


Published  Weekly  at  8S.OO  a  Tear,  postpaid.     Single  Copies  15  cts. 


THE  LIVING  AGE  CO. 


P.  o.  BOX  5206,  BOSTON. 


and 
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The  Macmillan  Company's  New  Books 

THE   LIFE   OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 


By  His  Son.    Two  Volumes.    Cloth,  $10.00  Net 


The  First  Edition 
was  published 
October  12 


This,  the  most 
famous  biogra- 
phy since  Lock- 
£a£,s  Life  of 

Scott,  comprises  many  hitherto  un- 
published   poems,    letters,    and    the 
personal        recollec- 
Postponed  tions  of  oj,i  friends, 

'rom  such     as     Professor 

October  6  Tvndall,  Mr.  Aubrey 

Vere  de  Vere,  Mr.  Lecky,   Professor 
Palgrave,  etc. 

The  portraits  and  views  illustrating 
t  ure  uncommonly  fine. 


The  Second  Edition      "Two     salient 

The  Third  Edition            "The    chief 

was  published  P°«?ts  strike  the 
,,          reader     of    this 
October  23         memoir.    One  is 
that    it    is  uniformly  fascinating,  so 
rich  in  anecdote  and  marginalia  as  to 
hold     the    attention 
"Uniformly         with  tne  power  of  a 
fascinating           novel.    In  the  next 
The  Tribune,          place  it  has  been  put 
New  York             together    with    con- 
summate tact,  if  not  with  academic 
art.     ...    It  is  faultless  in  its  dig- 

nitv  _" 

wa»  ready             ror,th  <-of    the 
November  10       bco^of  course, 

and  illuminating  portrayal  of  Ten- 
nyson iiiuiself.    Its  value  is  only  less 
for  the  glimpses 
"Minute  and  Illu-    it  affords  of  other 
mlnating."-  The    men  of  his  time. 
Evening  lyansmpt,    Both   make  it   a 
Boston,  Mass.             biography  that  is 
likely  to  be  more  than  the  book  of 
one  year,  or  two." 

'Easily  the  biography,  not  only  of  the  year,  but  of  the  decade."— the  New  York  Times. 


The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

Two  Volumes.    Crown  8vo.    Price,  $4.00 
Edited  by  FRHDERIC  G.  KENYON 

Simple,  natural  letters  telling  of  the  life  of  an  observ- 
ant woman  among  many  most  interesting  people  and 
stirring  events. 


The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.  P.,  author  of  "A  History  o^ 
Our  Own  Times,"  "  The  Four  Georges,"  etc.  Fully 
illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  $5.00. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  is  of  necessity,  be- 
cause of  the  prominent  positions  which  he  held  during 
so  many  years,  to  some  degree  a  History  of  England  for 
those  decades. 


The  Story  of  a 
Great 

Highway 


The  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail 

By  Col.  HENRY  INMAN,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  With  eight 
full-page  Photogravures  from  sketches  by  FREDERIC  REMING- 
TON, besides  numerous  initials,  tailpieces,  etc.,  in  which  appear 
views  of  points  of  special  interest  along  the  trail,  portraits  of 
famous  government  scouts,  trappers,  Indians,  etc.  There  is 
also  a  Map  of  the  Trail  and  a  portrait  of  Col.  luman,  The  book 
is  full  of  thrilling  stories  of  Indian  fighting,  of  the  Mexican 
War,  and  of  the  mountain  hunters. 


Cloth  Extra 

Medium 
Octavo.     Price,  $3.50 


OLD  ENGLISH  LOVE  SONGS    A  Companion  to  OLD   ENGLISH  BALLADS 


Cloth.    Price,  $2.00 

Limited  Edition,  $5.00 

Both  volumes  are  illustrated  and  decorated  by  GEORGE  WHARTON  EDWARDS 


With  an  Introduction  by  HAMILTON 
W.  MABIB,  by  whom  also  the  selec- 
tion is  made. 


On  which  The  Nation  commented: 
"A  most  charming  book,  of  the  very 
best  Old  English  and  Scotch  ballads." 


F.  MARION  CRAWFORD'S  New  Italian  Novel:     CORLEONE 


"The  mere  'story'  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  possesses  the 
Completing  the  transcendent  merit  that  even  a  blasfi  or  veteran  reviewer  is 

altogether  unable  to  foresee  the  conclusion  .  .  .  Our  author 
Saracinesca  Series  has  created  one  of  the  strongest  situations  wherewith  we  are 

acquainted,  either  in  the  novel  or  thedrama.  .  .  ." — The  Jloukman 


In  Two  Volumes 
Cloth.  Price,  $2.00 


In  the  Permanent  Way 

SHORT   STORIES  OF   LIFE  IN   INDIA 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL,  author  of  "On  the  Face  of 
the  Waters  "  etc.    Cloth,  I2mo.  $1.50. 

Of  an  earlier  volume  of  short  stories,  the  New  York  Sun 
said:  '  Mrs.  Steele  does  not  introduce  us  to,  but  into,  htrr 
characters.  We  do  not  look  at  them,  but  with  ihem 
We  think  their  thoughts,  suffer  with  them  and  are 
merry  with  them.  We  know  them  from  the  inside,  not 
the  outside." 


Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors 

TALES  OF   1812 

By  JAMES  BARNES.      Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  $1.50 

A  lively  series  of  sketches  of  the  troublesome  times  of 
1812;  a  good  means  of  arousing  interest  in  the  hi  tory  of 
the  war  in  which  the  sailor  played  so  great  a  part,  hence 
a  valuable  addition  to' any  library  consulted  by  young 
people. 


Singing  Verses  for  Children 

With  Music  and  Illustrations  in  Color.     Verses  by  I,VI>IA  AVERY  COONLEY.     Illustrations  and  Colored  Borders  by 
ALICE  KELLOGG  TYLER.    Music  by  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT,  ELEANOR  SMITH.  JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR.and  FRANK  H.ATKIN- 
SON, JR.     The  verses  are  simple  and  natural,  full  of  the  pleasures  of  child-life,  out-door,  indoor,  bright  and  varied. 
Songs     and     Husic  "Never  in  the  history  of  this  city's  literature  and  art  has  there      Every  Page  Specially 

with   Pictures   and       been  produced  a  work  equalling  the  exquisite  volume  of  verse  illus-  Designed 

Decorative  Borders      t,ation  and  music    .     .    .    just  issued. — tivcittiu!  ljin*t,  Chicago."  Cloth,   4to,  $2.00  lift 


Citizen  Bird 

Scenes  from  bird  life  in  plain  English.  By  MABEL  O. 
WRIGHT  and  DR.  ELLIOIT  COUKS.  Fifth  thousand. 
Cloth  li-so  net.  Illustrated  from  natuie  by  I.ouis 

AGASSIZ  FUERTES. 

"There  is  no  other  book  in  existance  so  well  fitted  for 
arousing  and  directing  the  interest  that  all  children  of 
any  sensibility  feel  toward  the  birds." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Wild  Neighbors 

Out-door  studies  in  the  United  StUes.  By  ERNEST 
INGKKSOLL,  author  of  "Country  Cousins,"  etc.  Crown 
octavo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50 

"  This  book  will  appeal  to  all  who  love  animals.  The 
book  is  written  in  an  admirable  style,  and  with  bright- 
ness and  vivacity.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  most  welcome 
book  ...  In  the  club,  in  the  libraries,  and  aimmg 
the  treasures  of  the  growing  boy  no  less." — Ilartforrt  1'oxt.. 


Send  for  the  Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue,  issued  by 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CD'S  NEW  BOOKS 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  EDNA  LYALL 
WAYFARING    HEN 

By  EDNA  LYALL,  author  of  "Donovan,"  "We  Two,"  "Doreen,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

"Miss  Lyall's  novel  is  one  of  unflagging  interest,  written  in  that  clear,  virile  style,  with  its  gentle  humor  and 
dramatic  effectiveness,  that  readers  well  know  and  appreciate.  '  Wayfaring  Men  '  is  a  literary  tonic  to  be  warmly 
welcomed  and  cheerfully  commended  as  an  antidote  to  much  of  the  unhealthy,  morbid,  and  enervating  fiction  of  the 
day."— Press,  Philadelphia. 


DREAMS  AND  GHOSTS 

By  ANDREW  LANG.  Crown,  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
Gilt  Top,  xiv-3i4  pages,  $2.00 

riODERN  MYTHOLOGY 

By  ANDREW  LANS.    Svo,  Cloth,  236  pages,  $3.00. 

PARABLES;  FOR  SCHOOL  and  HOME 

By  WENDELL  P.  GARRISON.  With  21  engravings  on 
Wood  by  Gustave  Kruell.  Square  Crown  Svo,  Cloth, 
extra,  $1.25. 

WORDSWORTH    (Selections) 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Parsons, 
A.  R.  A.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Gilt  edges, 

$2.CO. 

BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN 

Edited  by  H.  F.  WILSON,  M.  A.  A  set  of  volumes  illus- 
trating the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Queen's 
Empire,  as  shown  in  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  and 
governors  who  have  played  the  chief  parts.  Hach 
volume  will  contain  the  best  portrait  obtainable  of  its 
subject  and  a  map  showing  his  special  contributions 
to  the  Imperial  Edifice. 

1.  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH;  The  British  Dominion 
of  the  West.  By  MARTIN  A.  S.  HCME.  Crown  Svo. 
With  portrait  and  two  maps,  450  pages,  $1.50.  [Keady 

2  SIR  THOHAS  MAITLAND;  The  /tasters  of  the 
riediterranean.  By  WALTER  FREWEN  LORD. 

[  In  the  Press. 

**,*  Other  pofunvs  in  preparation. 


THE  CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC 

A  Romance.  By  S.  L-EVETT  YFATS,  author  of  "The 
Honour  of  Savelli,"  etc.,  etc.  i2tno,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

"An  excellent  tale  of  adventure,  which  does  not  borrow 
merely  from  the  trappings  of  historical  actors,  but 
which  denotes  a  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  workings  of  human 
motives.  Nothing  so  stirring  and  exciting  has  come 
to  us  since  'A  Gentleman  of  France'  or  'Under  the 
Red  Robe.'  "-The  Bookmau,  New  York. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles 

A  Romance.  By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Printed  in  old  style. 
Large  Crown  Svo,  Buckram,  x-^53  pages,  $2.50. 

THE  KING'S  STORY  BOOK 

Being  Historical  Stones  collected  out  of  English  Roman- 
tic Literature  in  illustration  of  the  Reigns  of  English 
Monarchs  from  the  Conqueror  to  William  IV.  Edited 
with  an  introduction  by  GEORGE  LAURENCE  GOMME, 
with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  21  full  page  illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  extra,  Gilt  ton,  $2.00. 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

And  Kindred  Papers.  By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  Hio- 
GINSON.  With  photogravure  frontispiece.  I2mo, 
Cloth,  extra,  Gilt  top,  178  pages,  $1.25. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.   WALFORD 
Iva  Kildare  :    A  Matrimonial  Problem 

By  MRS.  L.  B.  WALFORD.  Author  of  the  "Matchmaker," 
"Mr.  Smith,"  etc.,  etc.  Crown  Svo,  338  pages,  $1.50. 


LIBRARY    OF     HISTORICAL    NOVELS     AND    ROMANCES 

Edited  by  G.  LAURENCE  GOMME,  with  introductions  and  notes  designed  to  illustrate  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
series,  costumes,  weapons,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  particular  period,  etc. 

HAROLD:     Lord  Lytton's  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings."    Large  Crown  Svo,  with  15  illustrations,  $1.50. 

[Ready. 
W  LLIAM  I.:     Hacfarlane's  "Camp  of  Refuge."     Large  Crown  Svo,  with  20  illustrations,  $1.50.  [keady. 

*»*     Ottit r  volumes  in  preparation. 

NEW     BOOKS     FOR     CHILDREN 


THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  "With,  numerous  illustrations 
by  H.  J.  Ford.  Crown  Svo,  Ornamental  Cover,  Gilt 
edges,  $2.00. 

THE  ANIflAL  STORY  BOOK 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  66  plates  and  other  il- 
lustrations by  H.  J.  Ford.  Crown  Svo,  Gilt  edges, 
$2.10. 

HERE  THEY  ARE 

More  Stories.  By  JAMES  F.  ST-LLIVAN,  author  of  "The 
Flame  Flower,"  etc.  With  nearly  100  illustrations 
by  the  author.  Crown  8  vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Gilt 
top,  $1.50. 


THE  VEQE-MEN'S   REVENGE 

Illustrated  in  color.  By  FLORENCE  K.  UPTON.  Words 
by  BERTHA  UPTON.  Oblong- 410,  boards,  $2.00.  Uni- 
form witk  "The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch  DoUs,"  and 
"The  Gotliwogy's  Bicycle  tlub." 

The  Adventures  of  Three  Bold  Babes 

Hector,  Honoria,  and  Alisander.     A  Story  in  Pictures 

By  S.  ROSAMOND  PRAEGER.  With  24  colored  plates  and 
24  outline  pictures.  Oblong  410,  $1.50. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN 

A  story.    By  EDITH  H.  FOWLER,  author  cf  "  The  Young 

Pretenders."  With  24  illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  9|-9l ™hRKAve-' 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 

Important  Holiday  Publications 


HEIRLOOMS  IN  MINIATURES 

By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton.    With  a  chapter  on  Miniature  Painting  by  Emily  Dray  ton 

Taylor.     With  frontispiece  in  color  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  finely  executed 
reproductions  of  the  best  examples  of  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and  modern  miniature  painters 
Ornamental  buckram,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  }3.00;  three-quarters  levant,  $600. 
Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton  has  produced  a  volume  on  Miniatures,  their  painters,  and  the  distinguished  old 
families  who  possessed  them,  which  will  fascinate  readers  who  have  hitherto  denlt  only  with  the  more  homely  side 
of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  eras.     The  volume  is  full  of  effective  reproductions  of  miniature  likenesses  of  the 
past  generations,  and  it  is  rendered  of  present  value  to  the  many  now  engaged  in  this  exquisite  art  by  a  chapter  on 
the  technique  of  miniature  painting  by  Emily  D.  Taylor,  whose  lovely  work  has  recently  been  crowned  by  appear- 
ance in  the  Paris  Salon. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  MANNERS  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES 

By  Sydney  George  Fisher.  Illustrated  with  four  photogravures  and  numerous  head  and  tail 
sketches  in  each  volume.  Two  volumes.  Satine,  in  a  box,  |3.00  ;  half  calf  or  half  morocco, 
$6.00. 

ABBOTT'S  FIRESIDE  AND  FOREST  LIBRARY 

TRAVELS  IN  A  TREE  TOP  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  FIELDS 

With  a  frontispiece  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  and  three  photogravures  in  each  volume.  Two 
volumes  in  a  box.  Buckram,  extra,  $3.00;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $6.00.  Sold  separately 
or  in  sets. 

WITH  FEET  TO  THE  EARTH 

By  Charles  M.  Skinner,  Author  of  "  Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,"  etc.  Buckram, 
ornamental,  gilt  top  deckle  edges,  $1.25. 

PICTURESQUE  BURMA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  eighty  reproductions  of  photographs  and 
sketches,  including  many  full-page  pictures,  about  twelve  photogravures,  and  two  maps. 
Super-royal  8vo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  deckle  edges,  gilt  top,  $7.50.  Published  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co..  London. 

LIFE  OF  WAGNER 

By  Houston  Stuart  Chamberlain.  Illustrated  with  many  photogravures,  portraits,  scenes  from 
the  operas,  etc.  Royal  octavo.  Handsomely  bound,  $7.50.  Published  in  connection  with 
Messrs  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London. 

WORKS  OF  FRANCOIS  RABELAIS 

Translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  and  Peter  Motteux,  with  the  notes  of  Duchat,  Ozell,  and 
others.  Introduction  and  revision  by  Alfred  Wallls.  A  New  Edition.  Five  volumes. 
l6mo.  Cloth,  $5.00;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $12.50.  Published  in  connection  with  Gib- 
bings  &  Co.,  London. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  corrected,  and  extended  by  the  addition  of  passages  omitted 
from  former  editions.  Four  volumes.  Illustrated  after  Leloir.  Cloth,  $4.00;  half 
morocco,  $10.00  Published  in  connection  with  Gibbings  &  Co.,  London. 


Upon  receipt  of  card  mentioning  OVERLAND   MONTHLY,  we  will 
take  pleasure  in  sending  you  our  Illustrated  Christmas  Catalogue. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY.  715  &  717  Market  St..  Philadelphia 
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•Get 
The 

Best.' 


Webster's  International 

Dictionary 


In   its   various   attractive   bindings  it  makes 

A  Choice   Gift 

for  Christmas  and  other  occasions. 


The  International  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Unabridged,  the  purpose 
of  which  lias  been  not  display  nor  the  provision  of  material  for  boastful  and  showy 
advertisement,  but  the  due,  judicious,  scholarly,  thorough  perfecting  of  a  work  which 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth  has  obtained  in  an  equal  degree  the  favor  and  confidence 
of  scholars  and  of  the  general  public. 

The  International  has  been  warmly  commended  by  members  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  by  all  the  State  Supreme  Courts,  by  all  State  Super- 
intendents of  Schools,  and  by  eminent  authors  and  educators  almost  without 
number.  It  is  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  is  the  standard  to  which  nearly  all  schoolbooks  adhere. 

IT  15  CONSIDERED  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE, 

BECAUSE  words   are   given     in    their    correct   alphabetical   places,    each    one    beginning    a    paragraph. 

BECAUSE  the    pronunciation    is  indicated   by  the  diacritically    marked   letters   used    in    the   schoolbooks. 

BECAUSE  the   etymologies  are  full,  and    the  different   meanings  are  given  in  the  order  of  development. 

BECAUSE  the    definitions   are   clear,  explicit,  and    full,  and   each    is  contained    in  a  separate    paragraph. 

BECAUSE  excellence  of  quality  rather  than    superfluity  of  quantity  characterizes  Its   every  department. 


Jjf~  Specimen  pages  sent  on  application  to 

G.  &  C.  Merrlam   Co.,  Publishers,   Springfield,  Mass.,  i  .  S.  A. 


The  most  Sensible  and  Valuable    ^HRI'TMAS  PRESENT  you  can  make  to,  your  best  friend  is 


FUNK:  &  WAQN  ALL'S 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY 


OF    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 


IT  embodies  many  new  principles  in  lexicography.  Contains  2338  quarto  pages;  nearly 
5,000  illustrations,  made  expressly  for  this  work,  including  full  page  color  plates  by 
Prang  &  Co.;  30], 865  vocabulary  terms — more  than  twice  the  number  of  terms  in  any 
other  single-volume  or  two-volume  dictionary,  and  75,000  more  than  in  any  other 
dictionary  of  the  language. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Send  for  Beautiful  Souvenir  and  sample  pages.     Mailed  free. 

E.    D.    BROriSCW   6-   Co. 

No.  933  Market  Street 


Violinists 


Book  of  OLD  VIOLINS  (FREE). 

It  contains  historical  sketches  of  the 
>ld  masters  of  Cremona  and  Brescia  from 
1540;  illustrated;  with  fan-si  mile  labels, 
also  a  descriptive  list  of  old  violins  possess- 
ing the  pure  mellow  tone.  costinK  from  $25 
tof&OOO.  A  formal  Certificate  of  Genuine- 
ness with  each  violin.  Several  Violins  sent 
on  selection  when  desired. 

LYON  &  H  EALY,  Adams  and  Wabash  Sts,,  Chicago. 


F  A  DMA  CHATELAINE 

LAMi  WATCH 


ami  Chain 

by  selling  V  IDS.  BAKER'S     _ 
Tt'.vs.  Ltc.,  among  your 
friends.    The-  Watch  is  Solid 


. 

Silver  and  a  little  beauty  as 
well  as  a  perfect  timekeeper. 
Gentlemen's    Watch,     same 
amount;  or  sell  10  Ihs.  for  a 
Camera  ;  75  I1>s.  for  a  Ilicycle  :  90  1 
Ibs.  for  a  Sewiner  Machine;  26  Ibs.  1 
fora  Mandolin;  13  Ibs.fnraToilet 
Set;  25  Ihs.  for  a  Tea  Set;  8  Ibs.  1 
for  a  pair  of  Skates.    Send  postal 

fnr   Crifftlnnite.  eir       /•'  r-m^ce  ?*•*. 
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C.  F.  Weber  &  Co. 


-  Clrjier)    blub 


Cor.  Post  &  Stockton  Sts. 

San  Francisco, 

California 

ALSO 

125  Temple  St.,  L,c>9  Angeles,  Cal. 
550  Pettygrove  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  . 
BLACKBOARDS  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
AND  SUPPLIES  .  .  . 
BANK  AND  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  .  .  .  . 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
OPERA  CHAIRS,  ETC. 

Send  lor  Catalogues 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

STORIES  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  MYLES  ENDICOTT.  Vol.  I.  With  Illustrations  from 
Dor6  and  other  eminent  artists.  Price,  Bds.,  40 
cents.  Cloth,  60  cents. 

How  to  give  to  our  children  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  without  their  style 
becoming  monotonous  to  the  child— quaint  and  beauti- 
ful as  that  style  may  be— or  without  trespassing  upon  the 
theological  domain,  has  been  attempted  many  times 
wittiout  success.  Either  too  much  of  the  Old  Testament 
phraseology  has  been  retained  or  the  sectarian  has 
cropped  out  here  and  there.  We  believe  this  author  has 
solved  the  difficulty  in  these  volumes  under  the  title  of 
"  Stories  from  the  Bible."  He  has  preserved  much  of 
the  quaintness  of  the  Old  Testament  style,  and  all  of  its 
beauty  and  simplicity.  Moreover,  permeating  the  whole, 
is  the 'dramatic  force  so  prominent  in  the  Bible.  The 
children  of  our  schools  hov:  now  the  opportunity  to  read 
together  or  to  have  read  to  them  the  history  of  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  Hebrew  lace,  and  the 
Story  of  the  Christ  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  told 
in  the  New  Testament,  without  prejudice  tothe  doctrines 
of  the  sects.  This  certainly  is  a  thing  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  and  that  object  we  believe  we  have  attained. 

List  of  Gift  Books  on  Application 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

300  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


School  and     To  be  used  in  Col- 

Philosophical  ^es-  Schools 

Seminaries,   and 

Apparatus     Institutions     of 

Learning,  for  Illustrating  Measure- 
ments, Weighing,  Hydrostatics,  Dy- 
namics, General  Properties  of  Matter, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity.  Ap- 
paratus supplied  for  Home  Study  and 
Experimental  Work  for  Elementary  or 
for  Advanced  Students.  Chemical 
Glassware,  Chemicals,  Laboratory  Sup- 
plies, etc. 

FOR   SALE   BY 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 
63  First  Street,  San  Francisco 

Write  for  Prices 


I 


C.  C.  BOYNTON, 

Manager. 

(Branch  of  Kisk  Agencies) 
Manual  sent  free. 


S2S  Stlnson  Block,  LOS  ANGELES. 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


Union  Teachers'  Agencies 

j*  #  &  OF  AMERICA  j*  J*  J* 
REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.D.,  Manager  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Toronto,  Canada;  New  Orleans,  La.:  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Washington,  D.  C.:  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Chicago,  III.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  during  school  term.  $1000.  Reward  will  be  paid 
to  any  teacher  who  registered  with  our  Agencies  from  Jan.  1st,  1897  to  July  15th  who  failed  to  be 
located  by  us.  Address  all  applications  to  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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CALIFORNIA,  San  Mateo. 

St.  Matthew's  School  for  Boys 

Thirty-first  Year.    REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  D.  D., 
Rector. 

><  A  School  of  the  Highest  Class  for  Girls." 

Number  limited;  only  a  few  more  vacancies. 

St  Margaret's  School 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 

For  Catalogue,  address.  THE' PRINCIPAL. 


SANTA   BARBARA 


A  high-class  English  and  Commercial  Training 
School.  Tuition  and  living  rates  very  reasonablel 
Students  received  at  any  time.  Send  for  College  Journa. 
and  Catalogue.  E.  B.  HOOVER,  Principal. 

Mention  OVERLAND.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


1936    MARKET   STREET 


Ellis  Bookkeeping 

lienn  Pitman  Shorthand 
Morse  Telegraphy 

Court*  to  Teacher* 


Institute 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
I  f+  |*  I  |t  fS  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES     Twenty- 

^  *"  I  \IAAA          first  year.  Twenty-five  Teach- 

\J  ers.    Seminary,  College,   Pre- 

paratory and  Normal  courses. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  with 
Eleven  Professors  and  com- 
plete courses  for  Voice  and 
Instruments. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  department  for  children.   Carriage 
rill  call.    Next  Season  will  begin  Monday,  August  and. 
For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address, 

REV.  ED.  B.  CHURCH,  A.   M.,  PRINCIPAL. 
1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 


Medical  College 

CORNER  OF 

SACRAMENTO  &  WEBSTER  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


I.    C.  LANE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
HENRY  QIBBONS,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean. 
WM.  FITCH  CHENEY,  B.  L.,  M.  D..  Secretary. 


The  Regular  Course  begins  June  ist  of  each  year  and  ends 
with  November.  The  Short  Course  begins  in  February  and  lasts 
three  months. 

For  Announcement  of  particulars  direct  to  the  College. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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LANGUAGES 

Ancient  and  Modern 

JUST  ISSUED 

Greek  Prose  Composition 

By  HENRY  CARR  PEARSON,  A.  B.,  Harvard  :    Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
PRICE  90  CENTS 

"  Pearson's  '  Greek  Prose  Composition '  seems  to  me  an  excellent  book  for  use  in  schools.  I  would  espe- 
cially recommend,  for  work  with  Xenophon  closed,  the  hundred  or  more  exercises  in  Part  III.  These  are 
expressed  in  idiomatic  English,  they  are  brief,  and  they  give  opportunity  for  practice  in  writing  continuous 
narrative.  Such  writing  the  author  encourages.  Secondly,  I  like  the  lists  of  words  for  review  practice 
distributed  through  the  book.  They  give  good  opportunity  for  drill  in  forms,  and  convenient  material  for  new 
exercises  to  be  made  by  the  teacher.  Thirdly,  the  selection  of  points  for  grammatical  study  seems  to  me  very 
wisely  made." — Charles  P.  Parker,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University. 

Xenophon's  Cyropaedia 

Abridged  for  Schools.    By  C.  W.  GLEASON,  A.  M.,  Roxbury  Latin  School. 
PRICE  $1.25 

An  abridged  edition  of  the  Cyropaedia  which  may  alternate  with,  or  in  some  cases  be  substituted  for,  the 
Anabasis.  Only  the  more  important  passages  have  been  included,  thus  shortening  the  work  nearly  one-half. 
It  is  believed  that  the  publication  of  this  edition  will  make  the  reading  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  practicable  in 
the  classes  of  teachers  who  have  heretofore  thought  that  the  work  was  too  long. 

A   Brief   German   Grammar 

With  Exercises.    By  HJALMAR  EDGREN,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  and  LAURENCE  FOSSLER,  A.  M., 
University  of  Nebraska. 

PRICE  75  CENTS 

Designed  for  college  students  or  for  pupils  of  equivalent  training  in  academic  schools.  It  aims  to  prepare 
the  way  rapidly,  but  thoroughly,  for  critical  reading  and  for  practice  in  writing  and  speaking,  on  the  basis  of  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  German  grammar  and  syntax  and  the  elements  of  a  German  vocab- 
ulary rationally  acquired.  Besides  numerous  novel  features  of  arrangement  and  method — features  which  are 
logical  and  practical — of  special  importance  is  the  introduction  of  German  Word  Formation  and  of  German- 
English  Sound  Relations,  which  will  be  found  of  immediate  practical  benefit  to  students,  and  will  quicken  a 
desire  for  a  more  serious  study  of  German. 

OTHER    RECENT    SUCCESSFUL    TEXTS     IN 
THE   CLASSIC    AND    MODERN    LANGUAGES 

Gleason  &  Atherton's  First  Greek  Book,  -      $1.00  Riehl's  Die  Vierzehn  Nothelfer,  -                     .30 

Egbert's  Latin  Inscriptions,        -  -        3.50  Ebner-Eschenbach's  Krambambuli,  .25 

Vergil's  ..Eneid,  Text  Edition,  Books  I-XII,  -          .50  Storm's  Immensee,  .25 

Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  Text  Edition,  .25  Syms's  Third  Year  in  French,        -  -      -         1.20 

Merrill's  Fragments  of  Roman  Satire.      -  .75  Cremieux  and  Decourcelle's  L'Abbe  Constantin,        .35 

Keller's  First  Year  in  German,  -        1.00  Woodward's  Racine's  Iphig^nie,     -  .60 

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  .30  Nodier's  Le  Chien  de  Brisquet,  .35 

Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,        -        -  .35  Mairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre,  .85 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.  Teachers  of  the  languages 
are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  with  reference  to  exami- 
nation and  introduction. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Portland,  Ore. 

FRED.  M.  CAMPBELL,  204  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Strength 

from 

Strength- 


the 

concentrated  nutriment 
of  prime  lean  beef 
further  strengthened  in 
musde-formino  constit- 
uents by  the  addition  of 
powdered  beeUhewhole 
being  appetizingly  spiced 
and  seasoned  and  ready 
for  immediate  use  with 
hot  or  cold  water. 


(is  both  meatand  drink-d  foe  to  fatigue 

which  gives  added  strength  and  vitality  to  all  who  use  it. 

To  be  had  of  all  grocers  and  druggists. 

The  interesting  little  pdphlef'Various  Views  on  Mgorafis  mailed  tor  the  asking 

Armour  &  Company 
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A  PROSPEROUS 
AND  PROGRESSIVE  CO. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

THIS  well  equipped  company  has  been  running  a  regular  line  of  steamers  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  to  Alaska  for  over  twenty  years,  carrying  the  United  States  mails 
and  the  Alaska  express.  It  also  runs  steamers  to  the  principal  ports  of  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  our  own  State,  being  the  principal  carrying  company  (by  water)  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  offices  at  every  port.  It  is  well  equipped  with  vessels  especially 
adapted  to  Alaska  trade,  manned  with  seaman  and  pilots  who  are  familiar  with  Alaskan 
waters. 

Travelers  northward  are  advised  to  consider  well  the  advantages  of  going  by  a  well 
established  route,  employing  the  best  vessels  and  guaranteeing  best  care  and  good  fare, 
in  preference  to  patronizing  those  who  are  without  experience,  without  proper  vessels  or 
capital  to  procure  them.  Vessels  are  dispatched  every  five  days  by  this  company  for  the 
north,  and  increased  service  will  be  added  if  the  public  demands  it.  See  that  your  tickets 
read  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  line  of  Steamers. 

The  following  books,  pamphlets,  and  maps,  published  by  the  above  company  are  de- 
livered free  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  cover  postage: 

"How  to  Reach  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska,"  24  pages Postage  2  cents 

"How  to  Reach  the  Klondike:"  anwsers  to  everyday  queries Postage  2  cents 

Map  of  Alaska,  showing  the  different  routes  to  the  Gold  Fields  of  value  to  every  prospector... Postage  2  cents 
Folder  and  Time  Table  of  sailing  of  steamers  for  four  months;   also  contains  a  map  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  from  Mexico  to  the  most  northerly  .points.    Most  correct  map  in  use Postage  2  cents 

"North  and  South,"  a  finely  illustrated  book  of  76  pages Postage  5  cents 

"Alaska  Excursions" ; Postage  2  cents 

All  Free  on  Application   or  Mailed  as  Above  Stated. 

TICKET  OFFICE,          OOODALL,   PERKINS  &   Co.,  General  Agents. 

Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cat.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

When  you  write,  pleue  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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This 


Saves  the 
Sight 


DIFFERENT  GRADES 

"  BANK  STOCK  "  paper  is  made  in  higher  grades, 
but  this  pad  is  made  from  COLLEGE  GRADE,  for 
use  in  school  work. 

HOW  IT'S  HADE 

"  BANK  STOCK  "  paper  is  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock,  free  from  injurious  consequen- 
ces; it  is  also  made  with  especial  reference  to 
the  strengthening  and  saving  of  the  sight. 

ITS  WORTH 

"  BANK  STOCK  "  has  the  endorsement  of  our 
leading  educators  and  oculists.  Its  worth  is 
further  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  substitute  paper  of  a  similar 
color.  "BANK  STOCK"  has  the  patented  water- 
mark, 


"  BANK  STOCK  "  is  made  in  all  forms  of  school 
supplies  and  sold  by  leading  stationers. 

American  Bank  Stock  Co, 
Western  Office,  22  Clay,  S.  F. 


©wn  Live  Stock 

eattle,  Horses,  Poultry,  Hogs. 


Hon.  GEO.  OSDDKS,  of  Syracuse, 
Hew  York,  a  fanner  of  wide  ex- 
perience, says : 

"  I  flnd  if  I  take  ten  bushels  of 
meal  and  wet  it  In  cold  water  and 
feed  26  hogs  with  it,  they  eat  it 
well!  but  if  I  take  the  same  quan- 
tity and  cook  it,  it  doubles  the 
bulk,  and  will  take  the  same,  num- 
ber of  hogs  twice  as  long  to  eat  It 
np:  and  I  think  they  fatten  twice 
as  fast  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
ll>  rooking  you  double  tlio 
bulk  and  the  value  of  the 
meal." 


ME.  ELLIOTT  W.  STEWAKT,  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  cattle 
feeding,  says: 

*' When  corn-meal  is  well-cooked, 
It  is  something  more  than  doubled 
—the  bursting  of  the  grains  causes 
it  to  swell  and  occupy  twice  its 
former  space— and  some  feeders 
have  considered  it  as  valuable, 
bulk  for  bulk,  as  before  cooking; 
or.  in  other  words,  that  its  value  la 
doubled  by  cooking." 


I 

• 


F.  D.  CoBt-RN,  In  lite  book  on 
**  Swine  Husbandry,"  says: 
"Tliero  can  sonrc'oly  be  a 
doubt  that  cooking  li:ir«i, 
dry  corn  r**ml«r*i  It  11101*0 
easy  of  H  t  KI--.I  i«m.  enabling  the 
animal  to  extract  the  maximum  of 
nutritive;  iiiateri.il  it  contains,  and 
that  ordinarily  fed  in  this  form  and 
of  the  proper-consistency  It  affords 
a  larger  percentage  of  flesh  and  fat 
than  If  fed  In  the  raw  state." 


Only  36  inches  high.    Weight,  only  150  Ibs. 


I 

ONE  DOLLAR 


HARRIS,  In  his  book  on  the  "  rig." 

makes  a  similar  statement.    Ho 

says: 

"We  think  there  can  be  no 
qncHtlon  Hint  Honking  iiml 
cooking  food  renders  It  more 
eitBlly  digestible,  nnd  If  no, 
the  nilvuntiige  of  the  prac- 
tice, where  liberal  reedliiK  Ix 
adopted, cniinot  be  doubted." 

Many  stock  raisers  probably 
know  that  horses  troubled  with 
heaves  are  much  improved  by 
cooked  food.  In  some  cases  tho 
animals  have  been  entirely  cured 
by  eating  it. 


Sent  To = Day 

will  give  you  the  immediate 
use  of  a  GRANITE  STATE 


FEED  COOKER  and  WATER  HEATER 

The  lightest,  most  convenient  and  most 

ECONOMICAL  BOILER 


for  Poultry  men,  Stock  Raisers  and  Dairymen. 

The  Boiler  is  made  of  galvanized  steel,  a  sheet  metal  that  will  not 
rust  or  corrode,  nor  require  painting.  It  is  furnished  with  four  iron  drop 
handles  for  convenience  in  lifting  from  furnace,  and  a  tight-fitting  gal- 
vanized steel  cover. 

The  Furnace— door,  frame,  smoke-pipe  plate,  hearth,  legs,  and  grates 
are  made  from  best  quality  cast  iron.  Sides  and  linings  aroof  shoot  stool 
plates.  The  steel  linings  are  set  so  as  to  prevent  the  direct  beat  of  the 
fire  from  warping  or  burning  the  body  of  furnace.  Less  wood  is  nn  «li  <1 
to  produce  the  required  amount  of  heat  under  this  boiler  than  would  be 
necessary  if  the  sides  were  of  a  single  thickness  of  cast  or  sheet  iron. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  furnace  should  not  last  a  lifetime.  The  lin- 
ings are  bolted  in,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  replaced  by  new  at  a 
slight  cost. . 

•  I/-VB*/  T/\  /\r>rVI~n  Sctld  &  today,  stating  whether 
III  I W  III  I  iK I  ll  K  }•"!'  wish  "  2T>  gallon  or  M>  gallon 
IIVfTT  t\f  V/l%l/l_l%  taner,  and  we  will  forward  by 
freight  a  GRANITE  STATE  COOKER,  warranted  to  be  manufactured  from  the  best  of  steel  and  iron.  You  can  pay 
the  rest,  $12  if  25-gallon,  and  $18  if  50-gallon  is  ordered,  at  the  rate  of  only  8'2  per  month.  This  very  low  price  II 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  our  goods  into  your  township.  You  can  thug  get  the  1! ESI  COOKER 
EVER  MADE  for  less  than  7  cents  a  day  I  Ask  any  bank  about  us,  or  write  to  the  publisher  of  this  magazine. 


Guaranteed  just  as  represented 
in  the  illustration  or  money  will 
be  refunded.  Hundreds  sold.  No 
complaints. 


AGENTS   WANTED. 


RlVKKDALK-ON-IIUUSON,  K.  Y. 

Granite  Ntaff  I''.^np»rn!«r  t',,, 

DHAitSnts:  Tin-  "<;ranh>  State 
Feed  Cooker  and  Water  Heater" 
which  I  purchased  <•!  yn  *"inr 
months  ago  gives  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. I  am  surprised  at  the  tarn 
amount  of  heat  which  <-;m  he  secured 
with  very  little  wood.  Kvcry  stork 
raiser  should  have  one-  simply  from 
the  standpoint  of  eemh.tny,  lo  miy 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
Ing  that  you  have  (he  l«*Ht.  In  rny 
opinion,  H  IB  the  very  best  on  toe 
market.  You  are  too  modest  In  your 
claims  for  It.  Truly  y<>nrs. 

HKNUY  DECKER 


Circulars  Free.    Write  for  cash  prices. 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO., 


V 
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"Standard  of  Highest  Merit." 
GRAND  AND  UPRIGHT 

are  justly  celebrated  for  their  superiority  of 

Tone,  Durability  and  Workmanship. 

Constructed  on  the  most  advanced  principles — botli 
.  from  the  mechanical  and  artistic  standpoint. 


Over 

103,000 

Sold. 


REASONABLE  TERMS  AND    PRICES 
Elegantly  Cased   in   Artistic   Designs. 
|  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Cuts  of  all  styles. 

OFFICES  AND  FACTORIES; 

417-433  West  28th  Street,  N.  V. 
RETAIL  WARFROQMS  ! 

33  Union  Square-West,  N.Y. 


GOODYEAR'S   MACKINTOSHES 


.RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager. 
73-75  First  St.,  573.  575,  577,  579  Market  St., 

PORTLAND,  OR.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


In  the  gloaming,  while  we  rest,  love, 
Do  not  think  it  strange  of  me, 

If  for  all  meals  I  suggest,  love, 
That  hereafter  we  use  tea. 

Tea  you  know  to  meals  give  zest,  love- 
Fragrant,  grateful,  cheering  tea; 

But  it  must  be  Schilling's  Best,  love, 
Best  for  you,  and  Best  for  me. 


HOW  IT  WORKS 

THEHAMMERLESS 
^  SAFETY 

N,  REVOLVER 


SMITH  I 

AND 

WESSON* 


16   STOCKBRIDGE  ST. 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS.,  U.S.A. 


I-C. 

Iro.  rBiGGE.fi. 


1:0,  fflEETlf  LAMB 


12  DIFFERENT  STYLES—* 

• SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


P.  B.  BKKEART,  159  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 
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A  Whole 
Dozen  Choppers 

of  the  old-fashioned  sort  can 
not  do  the  work  that  is  done 
by  a  single 

Enterprise 

"New  Heat  Chopper 

No.  2  chops  1  Ib.  a  minute.   Price  |1.75. 
No.  4  chops  l\  Ibs.  a  minute.    Frice  |2.2S. 

Useful  iu  chopping  food  of  all 
kinds  for  a  hundred  dainty  dishes. 
Prevents  waste  of  food,  labor  and 
time.  Sold  by  all  hard  ware  dealers. 

Onrtrade  mark,  '"Enterprise,"  is  on  eyerj 
machine.     Send  4  rfnt»  tfi  stamp*  for 
the       "Enterprising        Housekeeper. 
SOD  recipe*. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 
Philadelphia. 


UNION 
SUITS 


are    complete    un- 
der-garments  cov- 
ering    the     entire 
body  like  an  addi- 
tional skin.      Per- 
fectly   elastic,    fit- 
ting like  a  glove, 
but  softly  and  with- 
out pressure.     No 
buttons  down  the 
front.       Made    for 
Men,  Women,  and 
Young  People. 
Most   convenient  to 
put    on    or   off,   bein 
entered     at    top     and 
drawn  on  like  trousers. 
With  no  other  kind  of 
underwear  can  ladies 
obtain  such  perfect  fit 
for    dresses    or   wear 
comfortably    so  small 
a    corset.        Send    for 
illustrated  booklet. 


Office  No.  1  Greene  Street,  New  York 


RAY  CAflERAS 


Just   What  I  Wanted !— A  Ray  Camera. 

A  CAHERA  Is  an  appropriate  present  for  either  Lady  or  Gentleman. 
RAY  CAflERAS  are  especially  adapted  for  Holiday  Presents,  and 
are  the  most  artistic  in  design  and  finish  of  any  Camera  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Don't  buy  your  Xmas  Present  until  you  have  received  our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue.    SENT  FREE. 
MUTSCHLER,  ROBcRTSON  &  CO.,  169  West  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

.viien  yon  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland 
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~ 
A   Christmas-tide  Suggestion. 


[PHOTOGRAPHED  KXPRESSLY  FOR  SOZODONT. 


Always  suggests  a  smile  and  a 
row  of  pretty  teeth,  for  it  makes 
both  possible.  You  cannot  have 
fhem  perfect  if  you  neglect  to  use 
a  perfect  dentifrice.  Sozodont  is 
that  because  it  presents  both  the 
liquid  and  the  powder  together  and 
is  absolutely  wholesome. 

Miss  Studholme  says : — "A  smile  is  as  good  as  a  song,  and  a  smile  is 
enhanced  if  the  teeth  are  pretty,  for  pretty  teeth  are  part  of  an  actress's  stock  in 
trade — and  so  is  Sozodont,  for  it  makes  pretty  teeth,  as  1  can  most  heartily  testify." 

For  a  sample  send  three  cents,  mentioning  this  Magazine,  to 
HAL,  L,     *    RUCKEL,     Proprietors, 
York. 

LONDON  OFFICE,  48,  Holborn  Viaduct. 


The 

Life 

of 

Three 


of  any  other  make  of  type- 
writers is  in  the  CAL1GRAPM. 
That  fact  is  demonstrated  every 
day,  by  the  other  machines  that 
go  into  the  scrap  heap,  while  the 
CALIQRAPH  goes  on  doing  good 
work.  Absolute  simplicity  marks 
its  every  action. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

237  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER 
4_SUPPLIES  CO. 

*^[6o9lMarktt  Street,  S.  F."™" 


guarantees  the 
highest  quality 
in  Design, 

Material, 

Workmanship  & 

Finish. 

PRICES; 

Gladiator,   -  -  $85 

Spartacus,  -  -  $65 

w  Commodore,  -  $40 

(YOUTH'S) 

Discriminating 
Riders 

and  Dealers 
should  write  us. 

Handsome 

Art  Catalogue  Free. 

'  Gladiator  Cycle  Works 

i  Chicago. 
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TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 

OUR  new  WONDERLAND  book,  called 

WONDERLAND  *  '97^-*- 

has  more  history,  geography,  etc.  to  the  square  inch  concerning  the 
NORTHWEST,  than  any  similar  publication  previously  issued  by  the 

NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

It  is  in  descriptive  form  and  profusely  illustrated.  Localities  almost  unknown  are  brought 
to  the  reader's  notice.  We  wish  EVERY  SCHOOL  GIRL  AND  SCHOOL  BOY  of  15  years  of  age  and 
over  to  have  one.  Send  your  address  and  SIX  CENTS  in  stamps. 

CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

OR  TO  T.  K.  STATELER,  Gen.  Agt.,  638  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


$300.00 

IN   PRIZES 


The  Overland 's   Prize  Contests 

for  Amateur   Photographers 

The  publishers  of  the  OVERLAND  have  pleasure  in 
offering  a  Series  of  Cash  Prizes  for  the  best  pho- 
tographic prints  made  by  amateurs.  The  contests 
will  run  for  a  year,  and  three  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  every  two  months. 

The  First  Prize  will  be  Twenty-Five  Dollars;  the  Second,  Fifteen  Dollars;  and  the 
Third,  Ten  Dollars.  The  conditions  are  as  follows: 

The  competitions  are  open  to  amateurs  only. 

Prints  are  to  be  made  from  original  negatives  on  Aristo  or  Albumen  paper,  and  suitably  mounted. 

Postage  or  express  charges  are  to  be  paid  by  the  competitor. 

The  prints  will  not  be  returned  whether  successful  or  not;  and  the  publishers  of  the  OVERLAND  will  have 
the  right  to  publish  them  during  the  contests  or  afterwards  at  their  discretion. 

The  art  editor  of  the  OVERLAND  will  select  for  publication  the  best  photographs  sent  in  by  the  first  of  the 
month  preceding  the  date  of  each  competition.  His  selection  will  be  governed  by  three  qualities:  photographic 
perfection,  artistic  treatment,  subject.  Each  published  photograph  will  be  given  a  number.  The  maker's  name, 
address,  and  title  of  subject,  will  also  be  printed.  The  readers  of  the  OVERLAND  will  then  be  invited  to  record 
their  votes  on  coupons  which  will  be  supplied,  in  favor  of  ONE  of  the  published  pictures;  and  the  one  that  re- 
ceives the  greatest  number  of  votes  will  be  awarded  the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars;  the  one  that  receives 
the  next  greatest  number  will  receive  fifteen  dollars,  and  the  next  ten  dollars. 

It  is  an  essential  condition  that  competitors  be  yearly  subscribers  to  this  magazine.  Any  one  who  is  not  a 
subscriber  may  compete  by  sending  a  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  at  the  same  time  that  he  sends  his  photo- 
graphs. 

The  best  half-tones  are  made  from  Aristo  prints,  toned  to  a  warm  sepia.     The  larger  the  print  the  better. 

Particulars  of  make  of  camera,  lens  and  plates  should  be  sent  with  every  photograph. 

Photographs  for  the  first  competition  should  reach  the  office  of  the  OVERLAND  not  later  than  the  first  of 
November.  The  best  among  them  will  be  printed  in  the  December  and  January  numbers  and  the  votes  will  be 
recorded  till  the  end  of  the  month  last  named,  when  the  award  will  be  made  and  the  prizes  paid. 

For  the  second  competition,  photographs  will  be  received  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Address,     Art  Editor,  Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco 

you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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An 


Elgin 

is  a  Christmas  gift  that 


will  be  treasured  and   honored  be 
cause  of  its  integrity  in  time  keeping. 
The    Full    Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

has  working  parts  of  such  hardness  and  accur- 
acy of  adjustment  that  it  is  practically  wear-proof — 
tested  for  weeks  in  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  different 
positions, it  leavesthe  Elgin  factorya  proven, perfect  timepiece. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches  are  not  high-priced— 
they  can  be  bought  anywhere  in  America  (either  men's  or 
women's)  at  moderate  prices.  All  jewelers  know  their  merits. 

Remember  that  the  Full  Ruby  Jeweled  is  the  highest 
grade — cheapest  in  the  end. 

Send  for  our  book  about  watches.    It   will  tell  you  why    the 
Elgin   is  the  best  watch  movement  in  the  world.    Sent  free. 


A  genuine  Elgin    Watch   always  has  the  word 
"blgin"engravedon  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 


Elgin   National   Watch   Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


"GWENDOLINE,"  said  Van  Ruyter.  solemnly;  "I 
shall  never  awake  to  find  myself  famous." 

"Why  not,  dear?"  queried  Gwendoline,  looking 
worried. 

"Because,  love,  between  your  fear  of  fire  and  bur- 
glars, and  the  cats  in  the  back  yard,  and  the  dog  next 
door,  I  haven't  slept  a  wink  all  night;  and  how  can  a 
fellow  wake  to  find  himself  famous  if  he  has  not  been 
asleep?" —  Washington  Capital. 

OF  ALL  the  rooming  houses  in  San  Francisco  there 
are  none  quite  so  nice  and  desirable  in  every  respest 
as  Hotel  Ramona,  130  Ellis  street.  It  is  new  and  nat- 
urally, modern.  It  has  an  electric  elevator  running 
day  and  night  from  the  street  floor;  hot  and  cold  water 
and  electric  call  bells  in  all  rooms;  a  lady,  Mrs.  Kate 
Hart,  in  charge  as  manager,  which  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  irreproachable  character  of  the  house;  a  location 
(adjoining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building)  that  is  convenient 
to  everywhere.  You  will  find  the  Ramona  just  the 
house  you  're  looking  for  for  a  short  or  long  stay  in  the 
city. 


THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  SEED  RAISINS.  —  Raishw 
and  grapes  for  cooking  should  be  seeded,  every  one,  if 
the  cooking  is  to  be  healthful  and  the  cook  would  rua 
no  risk  of  causing  appendicitis  by  her  carelessness.  But 
seeding  raisins  or  grapes  by  hand  is  a  job  that  nobody 
was  ever  known  to  like,  as  besides  being  tedious  it  is 
messy  and  wasteful.  At  the  same  time  many  uses  for 
raisins  and  grapes  are  found  and  the  large  use  of  them 
has  caused  an  immense  sale  of  the  ENTERPRISE  RAISIN 
AND  GRAPE  SEEDER,  the  little  machine  that  separates 
seeds  from  raisins  or  grapes  quicker  than  the  cook 
can  wink.  The  work  is  done  cleanly,  too,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste.  The  smaller  size  machine  will 
seed  a  pound  of  raisins  in  five  minutes,  and  the  larger 
size  a  pound  a  minute.  They  are  made  by  the  Enter- 
prise Manufacturing  Company  of  Pa.,  at  their  works 
in  Philadelphia.  The  makers  publish  a  bright  little 
book  called  "The  Enterprise  Housekeeper,"  which 
contains  200  recipes,  and  is  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cents 
in  stamps  to  persons  writing  for  it. 
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CLERSYMAN  —  St.  Paul  made  one  error,  my  dear 
children. 

JUVENILE  BASEBALL  CRANK  —  Did  he  let  in  a  run? 
—  Truth. 

THE  American  A'ut7</er,one  of  the  handsomest  and 
best  papers  of  its  class,  offers  a  list  of  one  hundred  of 
the  leading  periodicals  of  America  free  to  new  sub- 
scribers. Particulars,  together  with  specimen  copy, 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  American  Builder, 
184  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

o 

REEDER  —  Good  heavens,  Man!  Why  do  you  buy 
that  trashy  magazine?  There  is  nothing  to  read  in  it. 

WHEELER  (in  ama^mtnt).  —  Trashy?  Nothing  to 
read?  Why,  man  alive,  you  must  be  crazy !  This  mag- 
azine contains  more  bicycle  advertisements  than  any 
other  two  magazines  put  together! — Puck. 


GREAT  POPULARITY  AND  ENORMOUS  .SALE. 
— Morse  Brothers  recently  received  orders  for  over 
ten  carloads  of  RISING  SUN  and  SUN  PASTE  STOVE 
POLISH  in  one  day.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous consumption  and  great  demand  for  these  justly 
celebrated  articles  of  household  use. 

Their  new  SUN  PASTE  STOVE  POLISH  is  larger  in 
quantity  and  as  much  better  in  quality' than  any  other 
paste  polish  as  their  old  reliable  RISING  SUN  STOVE 
POLISH  in  cakes  is  better  than  any  other  dry  polish, 
and  is  already  commanding  a  large  sale, 
o 

"  I  WANT  some  wire  netting  to  keep  mosquitoes  out 
of  the  house,"  said  the  Jerseyite. 

"  How  is  this?"  asked  the  clerk  as  he  displayed  a 
sample. 

"  The  mesh  is  too  coarse,"  said  the  customer.  "  I 
mav  also  want  to  use  it  for  chickens.1' — Truth. 


Originals  and  Electros 

OP  THE 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


MAY  BE   RENTED: 


Any,H»««on«, 

Any  Zluoo, 


•1.00 1      PlUi 
60  (put tag* 


OR   SOLD  AT  LOW   RATES 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

THE  HATTERS 
328]  Kearny  Street,  Near  Pine 

(ENTIRE  BUILDING) 


The   Only   Manufacturing    Retailers 

.     ON  THE  COAST    . 


SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE.      MAILED    FREE. 


Guns 


GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  Month,  Week  or  Day 


W 

*r« 


739  Market  St,  San  Frtnclico 
Opp.  Examiner  Office 


HEAPS 
Of  FUN  I 

Best  Parlor  Game  Made.     Makes  a  Splendid  Gift. 

Popular  Throughout  the  Civilized  World. 
If  your  d  aler  hasn't  it  setid  w«  mail  order. 

Price  0|  Game  Complete— Harmless  Pistol. Tar-  <M 
IluO  get.  3  Rubber-Tipped  Arrows,  post-paid,  $1 

HKi    DISCOUNT  TO  AGBNTS. 

ELASTIC  TIP  CO.,  733  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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One  could 
preach  a  sermon 

on  the  merits  of  the 
IMPROVED 

Hartshorn 
Shade 
Roller 

No  tacks  required 
is  only  one  of  its 
many  good  feat- 
Ask  any  dealer  to 
you  one  and  ex- 
plain how  it  works. 


The  genuine  hare  autograph  of  steie- 
Uuel.    Look  for  it. 


art  Hartshorn 


^HMSHORN'S 


Stlf-ACTMG    V 
SHADEROUEB5/ 


Wood  Rollers,     fin  Rollers. 


Stylish 

H 


andsome 


...AND... 


M 


odish 


Is   the   effect    given    to   a    Skirt 
when    bound    with  . 


LOOK  UN  1  HE  BALK  for  the  ,,,,„,  S.  H.  &  If- 

H'»  the  ONLY  WAY  to  tell  the  GENUINE. 
If    your    dealer    will    not    supply    you   we   will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  ntaterioltt  mailed  free. 
S.   H.  &  M.   CO.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  V.  City. 


Columbia  Bar  Lock  Typewriter 

The  Only  High  Grade  Typewriter  which  has 
All  the  Writing  in  Sight  All  the  Time.    .    . 


FUIlliY     GUARANTEED. 


CATALOGUE     OH     APPLICATION. 


Adopted  exclusively  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department. 
r,o.  o  in  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SCOTT    &    BANNAN,     Coast  Agents, 
333  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Great  Holiday  Sale    Pianos  for  C^sh 
The  Zeno  Mauvais  Music  Co. 


769  MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Agents  for  Decker  &  Son  Pianos  and 
Qibson  Pianos 

Bargains  inlSecond  Hand   Instruments,  as  well  as  New. 


PIANOS  ! 


PIANOS!! 


PIANOS!!! 


We  are  agents  for  Eight  different  Standard  Makes  of 
Pianos.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest.  It  will  pay  you 
to  write  and  uet  our  figures.  Second-hand  pianos 
from  ifi>35  up. 

J.  T.  BOWERS  &  SON, 

S3   Affft  3H   FIFTH  STREET. 
Opposite  IT.  S.  Mint,          :         :          San  Francisco. 


PLAYS 


; Dialogues,   Speakers    for   School 
Club  antl  Parlor.    Catalog  for  2  cts. 

T.   S.   DENISON,  Publisher,    rnlrasu,   ML 


SATISFACTORY 

TO  THE 

EYE    AND   EAR 


BYRON  MAUZY  PIANOS 


^308=314  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
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"All  Wool  and  a  Yard  Wide" 

That  means  honest  material  and  measure  that  will  give  you 
good  service  and  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  way. 

is  all  shine  and  no  scratch.  That  means  that  its  an  honest 
material  for  cleaning  Silver  and  the  only  one  that  will  give 
you  perfect  results. 

It's  unlike  any  other  Silver  Polish. 

The  proof  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Send  your  address  to  us.    Grocers  sell  it. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Company,  New  York. 

Queen  Lily  Soap 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Washes  without  rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the 
clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
cau  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap 

Beware  of  Imitations  PATRONIZE  HOME  IMHiSIRY 

Manufactured  by  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

Office,  307  Sacramento  St. 

Factory,    17th    and    Rhode   Island    Sts. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Return  twenty-five  or  fifty  wrappers  and  receive  a  handsome  premium. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for 


Diamond  i   Tea 


LOUR    COMPANY 
SMI  f  RMCISCQ  OFFICE  134  CALIFORNIA  SI 


Imported  by 

E.  L.  Q.  STEELE  &  CO.,  208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SMITHS 

C/ISH   STORE 


MOOSE  HIDE  MOCCASINS  AND  SLIPPERS.    Market  St.   Ferry,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


METZ  &  SCHLOERB, 

Oshkiish.   Wis. 

Price,  Men's $2.75 

Ladies'  and  Boys' 2.25 

Sentpripaid  on  receipt  of price 

Mf~ Write  for  our  illus- 
trated circular  and  price 
list  of  hand  made  hunting 
shoes  and  moccasins  of.every  description 
list  of  fuf  coats,  robes  and  mittens,  Alaski 
Snowshoes. 


also  for'  price 
and  Canadian 


CHRISTHAS  GIFTS 

Child's  Picture  Books,  bound sc  to  25 

Bound  Books,  for  family  library 15,  20,  25 

Dolls,  for  little  folks :o]  I5l  25 

Dolls,  for  little  misses 50,  $1.00,  1.50 

Games,  more  than  ever  before loctos.oo 

Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  goodies  for  the  table, 
everything  for  the  Christmas  tree,  everything  for  father, 
mother,  sister  and  brother.  Send  for  our  list. 
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CAKES 
FOR     GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH 


SUM  PASTE 

FOR  A  QUICK  AFTER-DINNER  SHINE 
APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 
Morse  Bros.   Props-Canton. Mass.,USA. 


*>• 


For  Ladies,  Misses 
and  Children 

The 


"  unoc   Cushion 

Never      HUot        Button 
SlipsorTears.    SUPPORTER 


or  sample puir hy  mail  GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers, 

S5c.    Catalogue  Free.  P.O.  H.,v  It'm.        Koslon.  3lui»s. 


V/f 

(LAU5' 

pewfio/ne 


n  Rule  Bazaar 


THEY  GROW 


Send  for  our  new 
Illustrated  Seed 
and  Plant  Cata- 
logue, j  ust  issued . 


Address: 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 

33  Market  Street,  San  Franrisco 


Christmas 

Displays 

You've 


WHITE 


PEOPLE,  COLORED  PEOPLE,  TELEPHONE 
MAIN  383,  OR  SEND  POSTAL  CARD  TO  WAIN  WRIGHT  &  EASTON, 
131  FOLSOM  STREET,  AND  GET  FOR  $6.75,  X%  ^^  Jt  I 

DELIVERED,  A  TON  OF  No.  1  HOUSE      \S \J  f^  L. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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Wells rargo&'co's Bank  The  Nevada  Bank 


SAN     F-RANCISCO,    CAL,. 

CASH  CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $6,250,00x1.00. 
JOHN  J.  VALENTINE  President 


HOMER  S.  KING 
H.  WAI  SWORTH 
F.  L.  LIPMAN 

(NEW  YORK 
Branches  JsAi.T  LAKE 

(PORTLAND 


Manager 
Cashier 
-    Assistant  Cashier 
H.  B.  PARSONS,  Cashier 
J.  E.  DOOLY,  Cashier 
-   R.  M.  DOOLY,  Cashier 


T      A~     TJ     ,,„  (MESSRS.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE&  Co- 
London  Bankers  JTHE  UNION  BANK  OP  LONDON,  L't'd 

STATEMENT  ~Qf   CONDITION. 

At  Close  of  Business,  July  31,    1897. 

ASSETS. 

Loans $  6,912.858.47 

Bonds.  Stocks  and  Warrants 1,261,297.15 

Real  Estate 1,051  7^4  39 

Furniture  and  Fixtures i9'8*5-29 

Miscellaneous  Assets 3.163.50 

Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers 39', 5  '-77 

Cash  3,348,588  06 

112,988.978.63 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital,  paid  up $     500,000.00 

Surplus 5,750,000.00 

Undivided  Profits 68s,343.8r 

Deposits,  Banks  and  Bankers 1,482,358.26 

Deposits,  Individual 4,571,276.56 

$1^.9*8978.63 

A  general  banking  business  transacted.  Domestic  and 
foreign  exchange  bought  and  sold.  Travelers'  and  com- 
mercial credits  issued,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Bullion  and  Mexican  dollars  bought  and  sold.  Collec- 
tions made,  promptly  and  economically.  Accounts  re- 
ceived on  favorable  terms.  Correspondents  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  Australia, 
Oceanica.  Special  attention  given  to  mercantile  accounts 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,        -        -        -        $3,OOO,OOO 
SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,       -       74O.O18 


New  York  Correspondents: 
AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK 
IMPORTERS'  AND  TRADERS'  NATIONAL  BANK. 
London  Bankers :    UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON,  LIMITED 

Paris  Bankers: 
COMPTOIR  NATIONAL  D'ESCOMPTE  DE  PARIS. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued,  available  In  all  parti  of 
the  world. 


ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAN, 
JOHN  F.  BIGELOW, 
D.  B.  DAVIDSON,    - 
GEO.  GRANT,     - 


President 

Vice-President 

-     Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 

JOHN  W.  MACKAY,  ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAN, 

ROBERT  WATT,  H.  L.  DODGE, 

JAMES  I..  FLOOD,  HENRY  V.  ALL«N, 

LBVI  STRADSS,  JOHN  F.  BIGELOW, 

LEWIS  GERSTLE,  C.  DEGUIONB, 

D.  N.  WALTER. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF 


The  Union  Savings  Bank 


OK  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  DEC.  31  ,   1896. 
Capital  Fully  Paid,  $300,000  Reserve  Fund,  $100,000  Deposits  to  Dec.  31,  1896,  $2,789,609.72 


J.  WEST  MARTIN,  President. 

Board  of  Directors... 

J.  West  Martin,  Win.  G.  Henshaw,  Thos.  Prather, 
Huff,  R.  S.  Farrelly,  A.  A.  Moore,  Hiram  Tubbs, 
C.  E.  Palmer,  H.  W.  Meek,  Herman  A.  Tubbs, 
Thomas  Creelin. 


WM.  G.  HENSHAW,  Vice-Pi  esident. 


A.  E.  H.  CRAMER,  Ca»hier. 


Rates  Paid  on  all  Savings  Depotltl,  4  ^  per  cent,  per 
Annum.  This  bank  has  added  a  Commercial  De- 
partment to  its  former  business  and  is  now  trans- 
acting a  general  banking  business  as  a  Saviugs 
and  Commercial  Bank. 


The  Anglo=Californian  Bank 

(LIMITED) 

LONDON    OFFICE,  3    ANGEL    COURT 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE,    N.    E.    COR.    8ANSOME    AND    PINK    STREKTS 


Authorized  Capital  Stock, 
Subscribed, 
Paid  In, 
Surplus,  - 


Remainder  Subject  to  Oall. 
DIRECTORS    IN     LONDON 


$6.000.000 

3,000,000 

1,500.000 

700,000 


RIGHT  HON.  H.  H.  FOWLER,  M.  P.          E.  H.  LUSHINGTON,  ISAAC  SEI.IGMAN,  JOSEPH  SEBAO,  J.  SIMON. 

J.  SIMON,  Managing  Director,  London. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELERS'  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  Issued,  Collections  Made,  and  Stocks, 
Bonds  and  Bullion  Bought  and  Sold  on  most  favorable  terms. 

—  MANAGERS    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO — 

IQNA.TZ   8TEINHART,  P.  N.  LILIENTHAL.  A.  L.  SBLIGMAN,   Assistant  Cannier. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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mutual  Savings  Bank 


GUARANTEED   CAPITAL 
$1,OOO,OOO 


OF  SAN   FRANCISCO 

33  Post  Street 

Mechanics'  Library 


Building.. 


IAMES  D.  PHELAN 
S.  G.  MURPHY      - 
JOHN  A.  HOOPER     - 
GEO.  A.  STORY    - 


President 

First  Vice-President 

Second  Vice-President 

Cashier 


James  D.  Phelan 
C.  G.  Hooker 
Krank  J.  Sullivan 


DIRECTORS 
S.  G.  Murphy 
L.  P.  Drexler 
Jos.  D.  Grant 


John  A.  Hooper 
Jas.  Moffitt 
Robt.  McElroy 


Interest  Paid  on  Term  and  Ordinary  Deposits.     Loans 
on  Approved  Securities. 


ESTABLISHED   A.    D.    1720 


Royal  .  »  . 

-•—  ,         f  uasn   Assets 

Exchange.    Lo"e«  "••'«• 


Cash   Assets,    $   20.000.000 
180,000,000 


ROBT.  DICKSON,  MANAGER 
B.    j    SMITH,  Asst.   Manager 


NATHAN   &   KINGSTON 


-501  Mor|tgorr|ery  Street 


San  Francisco  Savings  Union 

Deposits  June  30,  1897,  $22,368,372 
Paid  Up  Capital  and  Surplus,  $1.614,314 


532  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


DIRECTORS 

ALBERT  MILLER,  President.  E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 

George  W.  Beaver  George  C.  Boardman 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery      Daniel  E.  Martin      Thos.  Magee 

Geo.  Tasheira  Robert  Watt 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier  and  Secretary 

Loans  upon  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Real  Kstate, 
and  Farm  and  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

Receives  Deposits.  Country  remittances  may  be  made 
in  checks  payable  in  San  Francisco,  Post  Office  or  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co's  Money  Orders,  or  coin  by  Express,  but  the 
responsibility  of  this  bank  commences  only  with  the 
receipt  of  the  money. 

Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Co. 

17  &  19  FREMONT  ST. 

O-San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Saws  and  Machine 
Knives 

of  every  description  on  hand 

and  made  to  order 
SAW  REPAIRING  AND 
KNIFE  GRINDING 


Santa  Fe 


Practically^* 
a  New  Railway 


TRAINS  LEAVE  FROM  AND  ARRIVE 
AT  MARKKT  STREET  FERRY. 

San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  644  Market  Street, 
Chronicle    Building.    Telephone    Main   1520. 
Oakland  Ticket  Office,  1118  Broadway. 


The 


Best  Railway -San  Francisco  to  Chicago 


New  rails,  new  ties,  new  ballast,   new  bridges.     No  dust.     The  shortest  crossing  of  the  desert  and  a  country  that 

interests  by  its  varied  and  beautiful  scenery.    The  highest   grade  of  passenger  equipment 

and  meals  at  Harvey's  famous  dining  rooms. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LIMITED  now  runs  twice  »  week  between  California  and  Chicago  by  the  Santa  Fe  route, 
the  third  annual  season  for  this  magnificent  train.  Equlnment  sup°rb,  vestlbuled  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers,  Buffet 
Smoking  Car  and  through  Dining  Car  managed  by  Mr.  Fred  Harvey.  The  most  luxurious  service  by  any  line  and 
the  fastest  time. 

THE  OVERLAND  EXPRESS  train  leaves  every  day  at  4:30  P.  M  ,  carrying  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers,  and 
Pullman's  newest  upholstered  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  from  California  to  Ch'cago.  No  other  line  ofler*  so  many 
inducements  to  the  traveler  as  the  Great  Santa  Fe  Route.  Folders  and  deicrlntlve  printed  matter  sent  to  any 
addrets  on  application. 


JOHN  -L.  TRUSLOW, 

Gen'l  Agt.  Passenger  Dept., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agt., 

I, OK  Angeles,  Cal. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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FOR 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Coughs, 
Asthma,  Catarrh,  Colds. 

Items  from  physicians'  statements  in  our  Descriptive  Book- 
let.   Send  for  it. 

'Have  found  it  of  such  great  value  in  Whooping  Cough, 


Sold  by  all  druggists. 

VAl'O-t  It  1   SOI.I    TXI     CO.,  69  'Wall  St.,  Mew  York. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  U.  S.  Agents. 


GEO.    H.    FULLER   DESK  CO. 


Send  for 
Catalogue  of  our 


The  Oldest  Desk  House  on  the  Coast 


Rubberless  Automatic  School  Desks 

AND  SAVE  MONEY 
We  also  carry  a  Large  Stock,  of 

Bank,  Church,  Lodge  and  Office   FURNITURE 


mission   Street 


The  Missouri  Pacific  System 


5,325  miles  of  railroad 
traversing  n  states  and 
territories. 

* 
Unexcelled  service. 

4 

The  finest  Pullman 
standard  and  tourist  cars 


THE    POPULAR    LINE    FOR 

Business  Men,  Tourists  and 

People  traveling  for 

pleasure 

If  you  are  going  .  .  . 

to  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 
KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA 
or  any  Point  South  or  East 

take  the  MISSOURI  PACIFIC 

SEATS    FREE    IN    RECLINING    CHAIR    CARS 

*** 

The    Best    Line    to    the    famous    Hot    Springs,    the    Carlsbad    of    America. 

For  full  information  call  on  or  address  any  SO.  PAC.  CO.  AGENT,  or 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  L.  M.  FLETCHER, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  General  Pacific  Coast  Agent 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MALONE  JOYCE, 

Travelling  Passenger  Agent 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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DEAR   MADAM  : 

The  Index  to  lamps  and  the    chimneys    for 
them  will  save  you  money  and  trouble. 
\VTe  want  you  to  have  it. 


Address  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  MACBETH. 


Manufacturers  of 

MARINE 
MINING 

and 

MILLING 
ENGINES 

and 

MACHINERY 


Union  Iron  Works 


.  .  .  OFFICE  .  .  . 

222    MARKET   STREET 

WORKS 

POTRERO 

New  York  Office 145  Broadway 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  "UNION" 


SHIP   .   .   . 

BUILDERS 

BUILDERS  of 
U.S.  WARSHIPS 

HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  DOCK 


®«««««»-e«\8/8\s/?«/»««A    OLD  FAITHFUL 
(• 

i 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 


I 

•i 


They  throw  ffOT  WATER  from  underground 
reservoirs  to  a  combined  height  of  700  feet.    It  is  a 
marvelous  sight  to  see  these  FOUNTAINS  OF  NA- 
TURE play.    OLD  FAITHFUL  plays  every  hour. 

Send  SIX  CENTS  fora  new  illustrated   TOURIST 
BOOK  that  has  a  detailed  account  of  this  WONDERLAND, 
describes  other  and  new  Wonderlands. 


CHAS.  S.  FBE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

ortoT.  K.  STATELER.  Gen.  Agent,  638  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


GREAT  FOUNTAIN 


150    FEET 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  Th*  Overland  Monthly." 
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i!  TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION.  | 


We  have  exceptionally  thorough  information  on  tourist  lines  and  . 
resorts,  and   we   can   perhaps   save   you   some  mistakes   and  much 
inconvenience.  Address  TRAVELERS'  INFORMATION   BUREAU 

Care  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co. 

niLLARD    HOTEL  The  Windsor   Hotel 


OMAHA,   NEB. 

J.  E.  MARKEL  &  SON,  Proprietors 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments.     Centrally  located. 
Rates,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day. 


DENVER 

IP  INTERESTED  in  Colorado  literature  or  contemplating 
a  trip  to  the  West,  drop  a  postal  to  the  Windsor 
Information  Bureau,   Box   1549,  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
receive  full  information  in  regard  to  points  of  interest, 
excursion    rates,    hotel    accommodations.      Illustrated 
booklets,  describing  the  scenic  wonders  ofthe  State,  etc. 
We  are  at  your  service. 

J.  A.  WIQQIN,  Manager 


liotcl  Iftajestlc 

CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 
72nd  to  71st  STREETS 

(Facing  Central  Park) 

...NEW   YORK... 

Absolutely  fireproof.  The  E'ite  Hotel  of  America.  One  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Six  hundred  rooms  with 
245  bath  rooms  connecting.  Luxuriously  appointed.  Cuisine 
ofthe  highest  order.  An  ideal  resort  for  families,  transients 
and  tourists.  Rustic  and  palm  garden  at  an  elevation  of 
300  feet  above  sea  level.  Open  during  summer  evenings 
with  orchestral  music.  Within  twenty  minutes  reach  ofthe 
•hopping,  business  and  theatre  districts  of  the  city. 


ORIENT 


D«  Potter's 
First-Clase  Ex- 
cursions to 

Mediterranean* 

Egypt,  Holy  Land,  Turkey,  Ctreece,  sail  in  Jan- 
uary and  February.  Also  to  I  A  D  A  |\l  Hawaii, 
and  China,  nclusive  cost  W**»  -**l^i  9  Superior 
Escort.  Unequalled  Advantages.  Programmes  Free. 
Also  Select  Spring  and  Summer  Excursions  for  1898. 
Esta.  1879. 


A.  OE  POTTFP, 

1466  Broadway, 
New  York. 


TOURS 


JUDSON'S 


EXCURSION,  weekly  to 
Chicago  and  Boston,  has 
complete  accommoda 
tions  and  always  lowest  rate  of  ticket.  Through  service, 
through  tickets  and  through  managers  to  Boston.  No 
objectionable  features.  Apply  to  Q.  W.  ARBUCKLE, 
Agent,  19  Montgomery  St.,  or  at  any  Southern  Pacific 
Co'«  depot. 

d-IPlDTI-IAMn  Iea™ed  for  practical  work 
.Oliver*  I  rlMlTIU  jnfito  I2week8by  Pernin 
method.  Leads  everywhere.  World's  Fair  award  No 
shading,  no  position.  Self-taught  or  by  mail.  Free  lesson 
and  booklet.  Write  H.  M  PERNIN,  Author,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GAZE'S  TOURS 

TO  THE 

Mediterranean   Countries 

Jan.  8th  and  isth.  and  Feb.  sth,  visiting  SPAIN, 
MOROCCO,  ALGIERS,  TUNIS,  SICILY,  includ- 
ing a  visit  to  the  ISLAND  OF  MALTA— 70  days  high 
clats—  ALL  NECESSARY  EXPENSES,  $570  UP. 

Annual  Round-the- World  Tour,  Nov.  and  June 

ITALY,  i.  i:  I'  1  .<•  l.,  EGYPT,  and  PALESTINE 
—Jan.  and  Feb.  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  and  ITALY 

parties    monthly.      Descriptive    programs    free.      Inde- 
pendent Tickets  for  any  desired  tour  thoughout  the  world 
CHOICE  BERTHS  ON   ALL  STEAMERS. 

Fend  ten  cents  for  "  Gaze  »  Tourist  Gazette."  Contains 
valuable  information  for  travelers. 

HENRY  GUZE  &  SONS,  Ltd.,    " 

220  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  14  S.  Broad  St.,  Phlla. 

201  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Established  1844. 


G  O  Ir  D 
HUNTERS 


do  well  to  write  for  in- 
formation about  Alaska 
mines,  where,  how  and 
when  to  go,  and  what  to 
take,  to  SMITHS'  CASH 
STORK,  S.F.Cal.  U.S.A. 


A    NEW    DISCOVERY 

DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  EYE  GLASSES,    Superior  to  all  other  glasses  for  reading,  or  distance. 

Guaranteed  to  cure  weak  eyes,  poor  aight,  headache,  painful  dazzling  and  excessive  irritation. 
Recommended  by  prominent  Professors,  Doctors  and  Clergymen.  Can  be  had  only  at  the  GERMAN  OPTICAL 
INSTITUTE,  28  Third  St.,  San  Francisco.  Geo.  Mayerle,  expert  optician.  Dr.  S.  Shotwell,  oculist  optician. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 
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THE  TMRJJFJME  CUG.    S1X  SPLENDID  TRA,NS 


The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  was  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras,  almost  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  and  amid  the  most  picturesque  mount- 
ain scenery  accessible  to  the  tourist.  The 
eligibility  of  the  place  selected  was  due  to  a  rare 
combination  of  flowing  water,  inspiring  mount, 
ain  scenery  and  inviting  forests. 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  with  its  splendid 
environment,  it  was  believed  would  appeal 
chiefly  to  those  who  seek  a  summer  resort  for 
health,  recreation,  outdoor  sports,  sympathy 
with  nature  and  informal  sociability.  To  em- 
phasize this  intention  and  signify  the  kind  of 
invitation  extended  the  name  TAVERN  of 
Castle  Crag  was  chosen. 

To  avoid  all  implication  of  sumptuous  accomo- 
dations  or  the  tyranny  of  social  formalism,  and 
to  realize  this  original  conception,  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  to  make  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  distinctly  a  family  resort ;  and 
especially  attractive  to  those  to  whom  health, 
recreation  and  sympathy  with  nature  are 
paramount  considerations.  To  this  end  rooms 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  this  splendid 
tavern  with  board  will  be  furnished  at  a  monthly 
rate  of  $65  a  person  ;  and  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  with  board  at  a  monthly  rate  of  $50  a 
person. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Tavern  are  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  Its  parlors  and  halls 
are  elegant  and  spacious.  Its  verandas  are  cool 
and  inviting,  placing  the  guests  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  attractive  -mountain 
scenery  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  balcony  of  any 
tavern  in  the  world. 

The  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports  embraces 
hunting,  fishing,  riding,  bicycling,  walking  on 
mountain  paths  and  driving  on  picturesque 
roads.  The  Tavern  is  located  immediately  on 
the  main  trunk  line  of  the  California  &  Oregon 
Railroad  and  is  fourseen  hours'  ride  from  San 
Francisco,  twelve  hours  from  Stockton,  ten 
hours  from  Sacramento,  thirty  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  and  twenty-three  hours  from  Portland. 
The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  is  reached  from  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  without  loss  of  time. 
The  train  leaves  San  Francisco  at  8  o'clock  p. 
u.  arriving  early  the  following  morning  for 
breakfast  which  is  always  ready  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  Returning,  the  train  affords  equal 
accommodations.  Thus  both  in  going  and  in 
coming  the  comforts  of  the  passenger  and  the 
economy  of  his  time  have  been  studied  In 
brief,  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crug  realizes  to  its 
guests  the  perfect  ideal  of  that  spring-time  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Sierras  which  never 
becomes  high  summer,  and  is  the  comfortable 
home  of  pleasing  recreation  and  restful  repose. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

GEORGE  SCH9NEWALD, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building,  San  Francisco. 

When  you  write,  please  meut 


EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 
BETWEEN 


aim  Hew  York 


By  the  ... 

MichiganCentral, 
Lake  Shore  and 
New  York  Central 


"America's 

Greatest 

Railroad." 


.  .  The  .  . 
RAILROAD  & 
NAVIGATION  ««. 


MAGNIFICENT  SHORT  SEA  TRIP 


between 


San  Francisco  aM  Astoria  and  Portland 

FOR  ALL  POINTS  NORTH   AND  EAST 

NO   TRAVELER 

should  miss  a  ride  on  the 
beautiful  Columbia  River. 

Tickets  at  Lowest  Rates  at 

MARKET  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
P.  F.  CONNOR  ..........    General  Agent 

W.  H.  HURLBURT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Or. 
ion  "The  Ovei'land  Monthly." 
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HAKALAU,    HAWAII,   ON   THE   LINE  OF  THE    WILDER'S  S.   S.   CO. 

A  LIVING  VOLCANO 

The  Wilder  s  Steamship   Company 

have    perfected    arrangements    by    which 

the  Volcano  can  be  reached  with 

trifling  inconvenience. 

THE    SCENIC    LINE    OF    THE    WORLD 

Fine  Iron  Steamboats  fitted  with  electric  lights  and  bells  convey  the  passengers  from 
Honolulu  to  Hilo.  A  greater  part  of  the  voyage  is  made  in  smooth  water.  The  steamers  pass 
close  to  the  Coast  so  that  the  shore  can  be  readily  seen.  Natives  engaged  in  their  simple  occupa- 
tions, planters  raising  sugar-cane,  and  cattlemen  in  the  midst  of  their  herds,  give  life  to  an  ever 
varying  scene.  The  scenery  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Leaving  Honolulu  the  rugged  Coast  of 
Oahu  and  Molokai  is  passed,  thence  the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Maui.  After  crossing  the 
Hawaiia  Channel  a  continuous  view  of  sixty  miles  of  the  Coast  can  be  had.  First,  high  cliffs, 
against  which  the  ever  restless  waves  dash.  Just  above,  the  black  rocks,  and  further  up  the  cliffs 
are  decorated  with  a  most  magnificent  tropical  growth.  Every  few  hundred  feet  cataract's  and 
waterfalls  lend  an  ever  changing  beauty  to  the  scene.  From  the  brow  of  these  cliffs  fields  of 
sugar-cane  stretch  back  for  miles;  bevond,  the  heavy  dark  green  of  the  coffee  plantations  and  the 
tropical  forest  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  lighter  shade  of  the  fields  of  cane. 

The  sea  voyage  terminates  at  Hilo  Bay,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  by  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  far  famed  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sailing  time  of  the  steamers  has  been  changed  and  the  speed  increased,  so  that  only  one 
night  is  spent  on  the  water.  Tourists  are  conveyed  from  Hilo  to  the  Volcano  over  a  fine  macada- 
mized road  winding  its  way  through  a  dense  tropical  forest  of  great  trees  and  huge  ferns, 
beautiful  climbing  and  flowering  vines. 

The  Volcano  House  is  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  The  table  is  supplied  not  only  with 
all  that  the  market  affords,  but  also  with  game,  fruits,  and  berries,  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Steam  sulphur  baths  have  been  emirely  renewed  and  refitted.  Wonderful  cures  from  con- 
sumption, rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis  scrofula,  and  other  blood  ailments  have  been  effected. 
Those  suffering  from  nervous  prostration  regain  complete  health  in  a  few  weeks,  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains  and  the  steam  sulphur  baths  being  the  necessary  remedies.  Beautiful  walks  in  all 
directions  give  ample  employment  for  those  to  whom  brain  work  is  prohibited. 

Parties  contemplating  a  loni;  stay  can  arrange  to  visit  the  Puna  Hot  Springs.  Elderly 
people  find  these  springs  particularly  efficaci  ms  in  building  up  and  toning  the  system.  The  sea 
bathing  is  one  of  the  great  attractions.  Accommodations  are  good  and  prices  moderate. 

The  Puna  District  contains  the  finest  coffee  lands  in  Hawaii.  Coffee  plantations  located 
there  are  paying  from  forty  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent  .on  capital  invested. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of 

WILDER'S   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY  (Limited)  HONOLULU 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly. 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 


TRANS  PACIFIC   LINE 

First-Class,  Full  Powered  Steamers  for 


Honolulu,  Japan  and   China 

Carrying  the  United  States  and  Imperial  Mails 

Steamers  leave  the  Company's  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets,  San  Francisco,  for  Hon- 
olulu, Yokohama  and  Honj;  Kong,  calling  at  Hiogo  (Kobe),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  connecting 
with  steamers  for  Hakodate,  Vladivostok,  Corea  and  northern  ports  of  China;  and  connecting  at 
Hong  Kong  with  steamers  for  Swa'ow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settlements, 
Siam,  Java,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Australia. 


PANAMA 


Sails  from  San  Francisco  three  times  a  month  for  ports  of 


Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 


-  Connecting  at  Colon  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company's  steamers,  forming  - 


The  Great  Through  Line  to  New  York 

and  with  steamers  for  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  Hain  and  Europe.  Also  at  Panama  with  steamers  for  ports  of  the 
Wist  Coast  of  South  America.  Each  steamer  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon  and  Stewardess.  Prompt  attention 
paid  to  written  or  TelegrHphic  reservations  of  staterooms  or  berths. 

COMPANY'S  OFFICE,  421   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA 


Occidental   and  Oriental  Steamship  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU,  YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG 


Steamers  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Sts.,  at  i  P.  M.  for  YOKO- 
HAMA and  HONGKONG,  calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai, 
and  connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc.  No  cargo  received^on 
board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Four  First-Class  Steamers— Superior  Table. 

In  winter  the  O.  &  O.  Line  steamers  take  the  southern  track,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  cold  winds  and  rough  weather  of  the  northern  route. 


Gaelic Tuesday.  Decemoer  7,  1897 

Doric  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  December  28.  1897 

Belflclvia  Honolulu) Saturday,  January  15,  1898 


Coptic Thursday,    February  3,1898 

(iaelic  (via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  February  22,  1898 

Doric  (via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  12,  1898 


Principal  Agencies  in  the  United  States:  Baltimore,  207  East  German  Street;  Boston, 
292  Washington  and  9  State  Streets ;  Chicago,  191  and  238  So.  Clark  Street;  Cincinnati,  Carew 
(Union  Pacific  Co.)  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildings  (So.  Pacific  Co.);  New  York  City,  287 
and  349  Broadway  ;  Philadelphia,  40  So.  Third  and  20  So.  Broad  Streets  ;  St.  Louis,  213  and  220 
No.  Fourth  Street.  Also  at  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons,  and 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Tourist  Agents. 

Head  Office:  421   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Vlieii  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  P'-Tlaud  Monthly." 


COMMERCIAL  BLUE  BOOK 


REVISED  New  residents  in  a  City,  or  persons  moving  from  one  section  to  another,  are  usually  forced 

MANTHI  V  *°  learn  by  exPerience  the  best  Place3  to  patronize.  Our  object  in  publishing  a  COMMERCIAL 
TlUN  I IJL  I  gLUE  BOOK  ;s  (;0  point  out  to  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading  stores  in  each  part  of  the  City 
that  are  considered  the  moat  satisfactory  places  in  which  to  deal.  As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  publish  a 
complete  BUSINESS  DIRECTOSY,  some  firms  equally  as  good  as  those  we  have  listed  may  have  been  omitted. 
Still,  we  believe  that  those  who  consult  this  guide  will  be  satisfied  with  the  list  submitted.  The  variety  and 
class  of  goods  handled,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  merchant,  has  received  careful  attention  in  each 
selection  made,  with  the  idea  of  saving  our  readers  as  much  time,  trouble  and  expense  as  possible. 

Abbreviation  :    T  stands  for  TELEPHONE. 


OAKLAND,  ALAMEDA,  BERKELEY' 


Agricultural  Implements. 

C.  L.  Maxwell's  Son,  1208  Broadway;  T   149 
Artist  Materials,  Picture  Frames,  Etc. 

A.  F.  Daggett  44  San  Pablo  Ave 

A.  ].  Gray,  2327  Central  Ave;  ALAMEDA 

M.  S.  Smith  &  Sons,  1 154  Broadway;  T  613 

The  East  Oakland,  1126  I3th  Ave 

Oakland  Portrait  Company,  21  Telegraph  Ave 

Bazaar,  Crockery,  Toys,  etc. 

Grand  Rule  Bazaar,  cor.  gth  and  Washington; 

T  red  3893:  1158  Washington;  T  white 971 
Berkeley  Bazaar,  Shattuck  Block;  BERKELEY 
Alameda  Bazaar,  1345  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Bakery. 

Acme  Bakery,  N.  W.  cor.  nth  and  Clay 

Banford's  Bakery,  1206  23d  Ave 

Golden  West  Bakery,  966  and  968  7th 

C.  M.  Lawrence,  1056  Market 

Star  Bakery,  2221  Peralta,  junction  of  B   and 
Harlan 

Golden  Sheaf  Bakery,  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKE- 
LEY Oakland  Delivery. 
Barbers. 

Macdonough  Shaving  Parlor,  1168  Broadway 
The  Palace,  871  Washington 
W.  A.  Towns'  Tonsorial  Parlors,  964  Broadway 
F.  P.  Dunnell,  E.  I4th  and  Fruitvale  Ave 
W.  C.  Graham,  Lancaster  Block;  BERKELEY 

Baseball  and   Cricket  Grounds. 

Charley  Freeman's;  GOLDEN  GATE 

Baths. 
Palace  Bathing  Parlors,  871  Washington 

Bicycle  Dealers. 

William  Clark,  102  Telegraph  Ave;  TMain  106 
Oakland  Cyclery,  1303  Broadway,  junciion 

Telegraph  Ave ;  T  Main  1 18 
Starratt  Bros.,  422  12th 
March  Cyclery,  2071  Center;  BERKELEY 
•Where  no  city  is  mentioned,  OAKLAND  is  understood. 


Bicycle  Repairing  and  Teaching. 

William  Clark,  .102  Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  106 
Oakland  Cyclery,  1303  Broadway,  junction 

Telegraph  Ave;  TMain  118 
Starratt  Bros.,  422  I2th 
March  Cyclery,  2071  Center;  BERKELEY 

Books,  Stationery,  Etc. 

H.  D.  Eliason,  465  I4th;  T  Blue  971 

M.S.  Smith  &  Sons,  1 154  Broadway;  T  613 

Bancroft's   Berkeley  Book  Store,  2118  Center; 

BERKELEY. 
Q.  Schneider  &  Son,  1435  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese. 
Oakland  Butter  Co.,  870  Washington 

Blacksmith. 
R.  Munce,  1169  East  I4th 

Frank  Halley,  cor    Oak  and  Santa  Clara  Ave; 
ALAMEDA 

Carpets  and  Floor  Furnishings. 
S.  Anderson,  1114  Broadway:  T  42 
R.  H.  Chamberlain,  416   12th;  T  White  961 

Carriages,  Buggies,  etc. 

Frank  C.  Howe,  1064  Broadway;  T  Black  1981 

Carriage  Factory. 

Sohst  Bros  Pioneer  Factory,  cor  8th  and  Frank- 
lin; T  887 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Fancy  Goods. 

Chas.  S.  Wong  &  Co.,   1343  Park  Street;  ALA- 
MEDA. 

Cloak  and  Suit  Houses. 

Palace  Cloak  Co.,  S.W.  cor.Washington  and  I3th 

Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Pioneer  Loan  Office,  860  Broadway 

Confectionery,  Ice  Cream,  etc. 
E.  Lehnhardt.  1 159  Broadway;  T  497 

W.  B.  Standeford,  1205  Broadway;  T  621 

W.  C.  Mason,  2128  Shattuck  Ave;  T  221  Red; 

BERKELEY 
II.  Weisel,  2315  Santa  Clara  Ave  ;  T  Black  420; 

ALAMEDA 
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Coal  Oil  and  Gasoline. 

J.  H.  Falls,  125  San  Pablo  Ave 

Smith  &  Baxter,  S.  E.  cor.  gth  and  Webster;  T 

Main  104 
Simonsen  &Espeland,  cor.  lyth  and  Telegraph 

Ave;  T  Red  88 1 

E.  H.    Driggs,   2126   Center;  T   Black    212; 
BERKELEY 

Creameries. 

Jersey  Milk,  Cream  and  Butter  Co.,  1259  Broad- 
way; T  Main  264 

Jersey    Creamery,    1413    Park;    T    621    Black; 
ALAMEDA 

Cigars. 

F.  P.  Dunnell,  E.  I4th  and  Fruitvale  Ave 

Department  Stores. 

Salinger's,  S.  W.  cor.  nth  and  Washington 

Dry  Goods,  Cloaks  and  Suits,  Carpets,  Furniture 
Gloves  Corsets,  Clothing,  Furnishing  Goods,  Jew- 
elry, Millinery,  Stoves,  Household  Supplies. 

T  Main  26 
Delicacies  Stores. 

T.,.  Snow,  323  San  Pablo  Ave 

J.  Soltau,  Park  st,  Central  Ave,  ALAMEDA 

Dentists 
Dr.  John  M.   Dunn,   1103^   Broadway,   Rooms 

14,  15  and  16;  T  871  White 
S.  P.  Tate,  1018  Washington  St.,  Rooms  23,  24 

and  25 

Druggists. 

W.   D.  Aplin   &   Co.,   Adeline  station;  T  1993 

Black 

Bowman  &  Co.,  951  Broadway;  T  Main  252 
Fearn's  Pharmacy,  cor.  loth  and  Washington 
Oarrett    &    Taggart,     I2O1    Broadway;    T 

Main  253 

Jackson  Bros.,  I4th  and  Market;   and  1778  7th 
A.  L.  Leber,  932  and  934  7th  st;  T  Black  55 
James  Maclise,  San  Pablo  Ave  and  I7th;  T  Main 

3S2 
C.  O.  Wentworth,  1129  13th  Ave 

Emil  Weschcke,  cor.  Telegraph  and  Columbus 

Aves 

Eagle  Drug  Co.,  1552  7th;  T  Black  1654 
Fruitvale  Pharmacy,  Fruitvale  Ave  and  I4th 
t,.  J  Westlake,  San  Pablo  and  Park  Aves;  EM- 
ERYVILLE; T  3923  Black 
Golden    Gate     Drug   Co.,   San    Pablo   Ave;   T 

3443  Black;  GOLDEN  GATE 
Berkeley  Pharmacy,  Shattuck  Ave  and  Center;   [ 

BERKELEY 
H.  J.  Squires,  cor   Vine  and   Shattuck  Ave;  T 

191  Black;   BERKELEY 

F.  Binder,  1362  Park,  T  491  Black;  ALAMEDA 
Encinal  Pharmacy,     1301    Park;    T  452    Red; 

ALAMEDA 

Dry  Goods. 
Taft  &  Pennoyer,     1163  to  1167  Broadway;  T 

Main  243 
The  Lace  House,  H.  C.  Capwell   Co.,  1069 

Washington;  T  Red  1071 
James  A.  Joyce,  955  Washington;  T  Red  3391 
The  East  Oakland,  1126  I3th  Ave 
Max  Greenhood  &  Co  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKELEY 
F.  H.  Elliott,  cor.  Webster  and  Railroad  Ave; 

ALAMEDA 

Dressmaking  Parlors. 

Miss  E.  Barnett,  2219  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKELEY 
Mrs.  B.  Comfort,  2325^  Santa  Clara  Ave;  ALA- 
MEDA 


Electricians  and  Locksmiths. 

A.  W.  S.  Smith  &  Co.,  56  I3th;  T  Black  2011 

C.  B.  Rice,  1073  I3th  Ave 

R.  S.  Creelman,  Electiical  Works,  2071  Center; 

BERKELEY 
The   R.  G.  Eimer   Electrical  Co.,  1329  Park;  T 

451  Black;  ALAMEDA 

Express  and  Transfer  Company. 
People's  Express,  950  Broadway;  T  Main  326. 

S.  F.  Office,  30  Market;  T  Drumm  30 

Fruit  and  Produce. 
Merriam  &  Co.,  1235-37  Broadway;  T  204 

Oakland  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.,  460  nth;   T74 

Gamble  Bros.,  cor.  I2th  and  I2th  Ave;   T  3551 
Black 

Fred  Sinien,  1053  Clay;  T  Main  66 

Berkeley  Cash  Store,  Shattuck  and  University 
Aves;  T  215  Red;  BERKELEY 

W.  M.  Hardwick,   1346   Park;  T  Main   8;  ALA- 
MEDA 

Fancy  Dry  Goods. 

The    Lace    House,    H.    C.   Capwell  Co.,    1069 
Washington  St.;  T  Red  1071 

Furniture. 

E.  C.  Lyon,  412  llth;  T  Red  1984 
Jackson  &  Co.,  1350  Park;  ALAMEDA 

W.   Westerdahl   &   Co,    2173    Shattuck    Ave; 
BERKELEY 

Furnished  Rooms. 
The  Colusa,  ioio>£  Washington 
*The  Washington,  niyi  Washington 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods, 
n.  J.  Keller  Co.,  1105,  1107,  1109  Broadway 
C.  Westover  &  Co.,  1118  Washington 
Max  Greenhood&Co.,ShattuckAve;  BERKELEY 

Granite  Ware  and  Kitchen  Utensils. 

W.  L.  Taylor,  568  E.  I2th,  bet  nth  and    I2th 
Aves 

Grocers. 

Agard  &  Co.,  475-479  14th;  T  Main  24 

I.  N.  Adams,  n  23d  Av; 

H.  D.  Cushing,  cor.  Washington  and  14th 

T.H3 

W.  H.  Chamberlain,  cor  Fair  View  and  Adeline; 

T  265  Red;  LORIN 

H.  B.  Crego,  1381  Fifth  Ave  cor  i8th;  T  Main  51 
Geo.  B.  Davis,  cor  San  Pablo  Ave  and  2oth 

F.  Klingeberg,  N.  W.  7th  and  Market;  T  1090 
Herriam  &  Co.,  1235-1237  Broadway;  T  204 
C.  W.  Moore,  2956  Telegraph  Ave  T  Red  514 
Muhr  &  Huhr,  7th  &  Adeline;  T  269 

John  M.  McArthur,  Fruitvale,  near  I4th 
Olson  Bros. ,951  Washington  St.,  cor.  Ninth: 

T  Main  900;  1364  Park  St.,  Alameda;  T 

Main  18 

J  W.  Palmer  &  Son.S.W.  I4th  &  Market;  T  604 
H.  Peterson,  loth  and  Center;  T  Red  1652 
Smallman  &  Cuniming,  551  and  555  E.  I2th 
J.  S.  Wixson,  251  B,  cor  Hollis;  T  1412  Red 
W.  T.  Gillihan,  2110  Shaituck  Ave;  T  581  Red; 

BERKELEY 
Fraser     &     Son,    Vine     and     Shattuck     Ave; 

BERKELEY 
C.    Hadlen   &  Sons,    cor  gth   and    University 

ave;  T  Black  245;  WEST  BERKELEY 
Postel  Bros.,  cor  Polk  and  Alameda  Ave;  T  443 

Black;  ALAMEDA 
Hauch's  Cash's,  1411  Park;  T  34  Main;  1546 

7th  (Webster);   T  Black  184;  ALAMEDA 
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Gunsmith  and  General  Mechanical  Work. 
C.  B.  Rice,  1073  I3th  Ave 

Gurney  Cabs. 

F.  W.   Baker,   cor.    I4th  and   Washington;  T 
Main  48 

Hair  Store. 

The  Ramona,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Young,   2307  Central 
Ave;  ALAMEDA 

Hats  and  Caps. 

n.  J.  Keller  Company,  1105-1107-1109  Broad- 
way 

C.  Westover  &  Co.,  1124  Washington 

Hardware. 

C.  L.  Maxwell  &  Son,  1164-1166  Washington 

481  I4th;  T  149 
W.  L.  Taylor,  568   E   I2th,  bet.  nth   and   I2th 

Aves. 

E.  R.  Tutt,  467i3tQ;  T  231 
J.  B.  Vosburgh,  1433  Park;  ALAMEDA. 

Harness,   Saddles,  Etc. 

Frank  C.  Howe,  1064  Broadway;  T  Black  1981 
Fred  Wuescher,  1158  E.  I4th 

Hotels. 

Hotel  Metropole,  I3th  and  Jefferson ;  T  Main  180; 

J2  oo  per  day  and  upwards 
Hotel  Merritt  cor.  I2th  and  Franklin 
The  Arlington  Hotel,   N.    E.   cor.   Washington 

and  gth;  T  Black  2141;  fi.oo  to  {1.50  per 

day 

East  Oakland  Hotel,  cor.  I2th  Ave  and  E.  I2th 
Freeman's  Hotel,  GOLDEN  GATE 

Hospital. 

East   Bay   Sanatorium,  Carl.  R  Krone,  M.  D ,   | 
1505  Telegraph  Ave;  T  Main  276 

Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  Heating. 

Burtchaell  &  Crowley,  1243  Broadway;  T  481 

E.  R.  Tutt,  467  I3th;  T  231 

C.  F.  Fischer,  1334  Park;  T  455  Red;  ALAMEDA 

Household  Utensils. 

Grand  Rule  Bazaar,  cor.  gth  and  Washington ; 
TRed  3893;  1158  Washington;T  White  971 
Alarm-da  Bazaar,  1345  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Jewelers. 

A.  Steffanoni,  1151  Broadway;  T  Red  2571 
R.  M.  Edwards,  963  Broadway 
H.  C.  Paulsen,  622  E.  1 2th 
William  Wilson,  952  Broadway 
Arthur  O.  Gott,  14:3  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Jenness  riiller  Goods. 
The  M.  H.  Ober,  42  San  Pablo  Ave 

Lamp  Repairing. 

J.  H.  Falls,  125  San  Pablo  Ave 

Liquor  Merchants. 

W.  M.  Watson  Co.,  1006  to   1008    Washington 
T  Main  99 

Joseph  A.  Bouquet,  1151  Washington ;  T  Main  33 

A.  Olander,  625  E.  I2th 

Fischer  &  Co.,  23d  Ave  and  E.  I4th 

A.  Akesson  &  Co.,  1429  Park;  T  472  Red;  ALA- 
MEDA 

Postel    Bros ,  Park   and  Alameda  Ave. ;  T  443 
Black,  ALAMEOA 


Livery  Stables. 

City   Hall  Stables,    I4th   and  Washington;    T 

Main  48 

I3th  St  Stables,  I3th  and  Franklin 
Fruitvale  Boarding  Stable,  1170  23d  Ave 
Berkeley  Livery  Stable,  Center,  near  Shattuck 

Ave;  T  221  Black,  BERKELEY 
Stanford  Stables,  J.    R.    Bigler,  Encinal   Ave, 

near  Park;  T  411  Black,  ALAMEDA 
Lubben  Bros.,  Webster  St.,  cor.  Pacific  Ave 
Rubber  Tired  Carriages;  T  Red  182;  ALAMEDA 

Markets— neat. 
Adeline  riarket,  1205   7th,  cor.  magnolia; 

T  53  Red 

Ben  Allison,  cor.  loth  Ave  and  E  lirtH 
Alameda    Market,    1525   Park;    T   Black    421; 

ALAMEDA 
Jas.    P    Daley,    Foy    Block,    University    Ave; 

T  644  Red;  WEST  BERKELEY 
Eastern  Market,  1561  Broadway;  T  878 
Eureka  Market,  1112  Market;    f  Red  1733 
Enterprise  Market,  854  Market 
Fifth  Ave  Market,  5th  Ave  and  E.  i8th;  T  Main 

164 

Grand  Central  Harket,  908  to  916  Wash- 
ington;  T  100.       N.  E.  cor.  1 1th  and 

Washington;  T  131 
Nonpareil   Meat   Market,  1207  23d  Ave;  T  Red 

1081 

Pacific  Meat  Market,  369  Telegraph  Ave 
Palace  Meat  Market,  2140  Shattuek  Ave;  T  254 

Red;  BERKELEY 
Premium    Market,  2520  Shattuck  Ave;   T  234 

Black;    BERKELEY 

Renown  Market,  417  I3th;  T  Red  3611 
Samson's  Market.  518  nth;  T  Main  142 
Wm  Storm,  Klinkner  Black;  GOLDEN  GATE 
United  States  Market,  1428  loth;  T  Black  561,  i 

bell 

Markets— Fish,  Oyster,  Poultry  and  Game 
F.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  914  Washington;  T  547 
Berkeley  Cash  Store,  Shattuck  and  University 

Aves;  T  215  Red;  BERKELEY 

Merchant  Tailors. 
Brown  &  McKinnon,  1018  Broadway 
J.  Cohn  &  Co.,  958  and  960  Washington 
H.   J.    Keller  Company,   1105,    1107,   1109 

Broadway 

P.  J.  O'Connor,  48  San  Pablo  Ave 
Byron  Rutley,  1167  Washington 
Chester  S.  Crandell,  1211  23d  Ave 
Mikkelsen  &    Berry,    2124  Center;  T  225  Red; 

BERKELEY 

Hen's  and  Youths'  Clothing. 
The  Jonas  Clothing  Co.,  1 163  Broadway 
The  Monarch,  nth  and  Washington 

nUlinery. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Laymance,  955  Broadway 
Mme.  narguerite  Reed,  1 161  Broadway 
Miss  Williams,  1162  Broadway 
The  Wonder,  1213  Broadway  and  18  San  Pablo 

Ave 

MissE  Barnett,  2219  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKELEY 
Miss  M.  R  Bentzhoff,  1321  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Manufacturer  of  Harness  Dressing. 

Fred  Wuescher,  1 158  E.  I4th 

Oculists  and  Aurists. 

E.  J.  Overend,  Central  Bank  Bld'g 
Hayward  G.  Thomas,  Central  Bank  Bld'g 
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Opticians. 

J.  A.  Beretta,  456  I3th 

Chas.  H.  Wood,  loot  Washington;  T  434 

Photographers. 

Dames  &  Co.,  1116  Washington:  T  Red  3374 
P.     A.      Webster,       1069     Broadway;     T 

Black  1983 

L.  A.  Green,  439  San  Pablo  Ave 
E.  E.  Burns,  106?  I3th  Ave 
Wilcox  Photo  Co.,  over  Postoffice;  BERKELEY 
Canova  Studio,  Park  and  Santa  Clara  Ave;  ALA- 

MEDA 

Photographic  Views. 
Lamkin,  1063  I3th  Ave 

Photographic  Supplies  and  Kodak  Agency. 
Travers  &  Leet,  514  I3th;  T  Black  2014 
Chas.  P.  Magagnos,  A  gus  Building;  ALAMEDA 
A.  J.  Gray,  2327  Central  Ave;  ALAMEDA 

Physicians— General   Practitioners. 

D.  D.  Crowley,  1068  Broadway 

J.  P.  Dunn,  1103^4  Broadway;  T  2661 

Pianos  and  Musical  rierchandise. 

Clark  Wise  &  Co.,  1 1 08  Broad  way;  T  Black  3612 

Piano  Teachers. 

John  W.  Metcalf,  Central  Bank  Bldg 
Miss  H.  A.  Potter,  1008  gth  Ave 

Plumbers. 

Burtchaell  &  Crowley,  1243  Broadway;  T  481 
Chas.  H.  Cowell,  605  E.  I2th 
Neal  &  Kolich,  928  7th;  T  Red  1992 
Christensen  &  Brady,  2150  Shattuck  Ave;  T  255 

Red;  BERKELEY 
C.  F.  Fischer,  1334  Park;  T  454  Red;  ALAMEDA 

Real    Estate    Dealers 

Heron  &  Holcornb,  1050  Broadway;  T  147 

Restaurants. 

Philadelphia  Family  Restaurant,  S.E.  cor.  nth 

and  Broadway 
The  Arlington,  N.E.  cor.  Washington  and  gth 

Shirt  Making. 

H.   J.    Keller  Company,    1105,   1107,    1109 
Broadway 

Shoe  Stores,  Etc. 

Mesmer  &  Smith,  1126  Washington 

J.  Reitz,  612  E.  I2th 

A.  S.  Fontes,  371  B,  near  Hanna 

Pioneer  Shoe  6tore,  1505  Park;  ALAMEDA 


Stoves,  Ranges,  Household  Novelties,  Etc. 
E.  H.   Driggs,  2126  Center;    T   Black   212; 
BERKELEY 
Sign  Painter  and  Advertiser. 

V.  P.  Mitchels,  cor.  I4th  and  Webster;  T  Black 
1381 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices. 
Albion  Tea  Co.  470  I3th;  T  974  White 
New  York  Tea  Co.,  859  Broadway;  T  Black  3662 

Trunks,  Vases,  Bags,  Etc. 
Blanchard's  Oakland  Trunk   Factory,  403   I2th 

Undertakers. 

Leitch  &  Corrigan,  878  Broadway;  T  240 
C.  H.  Wever,  1502  Park;  T  411  Red;  ALAMEDA 

Upholsterers. 

W.  Westerdahl  Co ,  2173  Shattuck  Ave;  BERKE- 
LEY 

Wall  Paper,  Decorating,  Painting. 

Borland  &  Lemon,  1157  Franklin;  T  Black  1382 

R.  Chapman  &  Son,  1163  23d  Ave 

J.  L.  Donovan,  421  I2th 

Fumagalli  &  Smith,  1170  7th 

Heritage  &  Gaige,  1317  Park;  ALAMEDA 

Wooden  and  Willow  Ware. 
Wai terMeese,  1009  ion  Washington;  T  Main  537 

Wood,  Coal,  Hay  and  Grain. 
Anson  Barstow,  S.  E.  I3th  and  Franklin;  T  412 
Brooklyn   Coal   Yard,  E.  A.  Reed,  528  E.  I2th; 

T  1002 
L,.  N.  Hager,  Telegraph  Ave,  near  46th;  T  Red 

512,  2  bells 

P.  Peterson  &  Son,  1130  E.  I4th 
J.  S.  Shoemaker,  552  San  Pablo;  T  Red  575 
A.  Tornblom,  1694  7th;  T  Red  562 
West  Oakland  Coal  and  Express   Co. ,  cor.  8th 

and  Center;  T  Black  563 
James  White,  918  San  Pablo  Ave;  T  Red  15 
H  Nash,  413  415  loth;  T  459 
E  H.  Partington,  930  Telegraph  Ave;  T  348 
E.  H.  Robbins,  cor.  Telegraph   Ave  and   2oth; 

T69i 

S.  P  Skow,  2235  Peralta  near  34th 
C  Namanny  &  Co  ,  3284  Adeline  ;'LoRiN 
S.  B.  Stanley  Coal  Co.;  cor.  Shattuck  Ave.  and 

Center;  T4oi  Red;  BERKELEY 
H.  R.  Patterson,  cor.  Vine  and  Shattuck  Ave; 

T  731  Red;  BERKELEY 
Schroeder  &  Victors,  cor.  Park  and  Webb  Ave; 

T  431  Red;  ALAMEDA 
Lubben  Bros.,  Webster,  cor.  Pacific  Ave;  T  Red 

182;  Alameda 

Young  Ladies'  Seminaries. 
Oakland   Seminary,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Blake,  princi- 
pal, 528  nth 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bakery  and  Confectionery. 

Home  Bakery,  100  Franklin,  cor.  Oak 
Panhandle  Bakery,  1598  Fulton;  T  Steiner  1471 
Vienna  Branch  Bakery,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

Bicycles. 

C.  E.  Baker,  930  Oak;  T  Steiner  1643 
W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  White  81 
H.  A.  Lozier  &  Co.,  304  McAllister 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  210  McAllister 
Sterling  Bicycles,  A.  C.  Nichols  &Co., Pacific 
Coast  Agents,  404  Battery;   T  Main  1322 


Bicycle  Sundries. 

Robt.  Malcom  Co.,  735  Market 

Bicycle  Rims  and  Tires 

H.  S.  Kohn,  Agt.  Furlong  Single  Tube  Tires, 
305  Market 

Butchers. 

The  Model  Market,  326  Devisadero;  T  west 
756 

Carpets  and  Upholstery. 
Gullixson  Bros.,  955  Market;   T  Jessie  n 
The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 
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Collateral  Loan  Offices. 

Baldwin  Jewelry  Co.,  948  Market;  X  green  204 

Confectionery  and  Ice  Cream. 

Gruenhagen's,  20  Kearny;   T  Main  1065 
John  Wichman,  3037  i6th 

Custom  Shirt  Maker. 

J.  C.  Rogerson,  521  Valencia;  T  white  1162 

Druggists. 

Baldwin   Pharmacy,  cor.  Market  and   Powell; 

T  Bush  27 
Castro    Street    Pharmacy,   cor.   24th    and 

Castro 

R.  W.  Coffin,  cor.  i6th  and  Valencia 
D.  M.  Fletcher,  Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Geary;   T 
East  994 

D.  M.  Gove,  cor.  California  and  Fillmore 
J.  S.  Warren,  McAllister  and  Fillmore 

Dry  Ooods,  Etc. 

E.  E.  Hastings,  318  Devisadero;   T  Steiner  1402 

Electrical  Works. 

Paul  Seller,  406  &  408  Market;  T  Main  5454 

Embroidery  Material  and  Teaching. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Murphy,  2312  Fillmore 

Express  and  Transfer  Companies. 

Mission  &  City  Transfer  Co.,  I7th  and  Valencia; 
T  Mission  162 

French  Accordeon  Plaiting  &  Cloak  Factory. 
A.  E.  Corder,  553  Valencia 

Florists. 

Serveau  Bros.,  2328  California  and  S.  W. 
cor.  Sacramento  and  Hllmore;  T    west 

59° 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

R.  F.  Guichard,  12  7th;  T  Jessie  252 

Furnished  Rooms. 

The  Carrollton,  1206  Market 

The  Vendome,  1104  Market 

Elcho  House,  863^  Market;  rooms  250  to  SQC 

Furniture  Dealers. 

The  Kragen  Furniture  Co.,  1043  Market 
Gold  and  Silver  Smiths. 

King,  Moss  &  Co.,  639  Market 
Shreve  &  Co.,  Market  and  Post 

Grocers. 

Bibo,  Newman  &  Ikenberg,  Polk  and  California; 

T  East  372 
Irvine  Bros.,  42*  Stockton,  1302  Polk,  310 

Fourth,  573  Howard;  TEast  221  and  Main 

1799 

E.  Klein,  cor.  Fulton  and  Lyon 
Levin  Bros.  (Inc.),  1324  Market  and  134  Sixth; 

T  South  292 

J.  B.  Mohouy,  1306  Castro 
W.  S.  Redmond,  cor.  Haight  and  Devisadero 
H.  W.  Seebeck,  cor.  Oak  and  Scott 
Stulz  Bros  ,  1931    Fillmore;  T  west  698;  and 

535  Montgomery  Ave.;  T.  main  5493 
H.  C.  Tonnemacher,  cor.  I7th  and  Valencia 


Guns,  Hunters'  Equipments,  Etc. 

Geo.  W.  Shreve,  739  Market 

Harness,  Wagons,  Etc. 
Leibold  Harness  Co.,  211  Larkin 
Hats  and  Caps. 

C.  Herrmann  &  Co.,  328  Kearny;    T  Main  1640 
J.  Porcher,  1109  Market 

Hotels. 

The  Baldwin,  Market  and  Powell 
Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  junction  Market  and  Hayes 
Palace  Hotel,  Market  and  New  Montgomery 
Windsor  Hotel,  Market  and  Fifth;   T  South  87 

Household  Utensils. 
J.  B.  Mahony,  1308  Castro 

Ladies'  Tailoring,  Patterns  Cut  to  Order. 
W.  M.  Loudon,  317  Powell 

Liquor  Dealers. 
A.  Hewson,  2132  Fillmore 
Livery  Stables  and  Electric  Horse  Clipping. 
T.  P.  Newell,  1802  Mission;   T  blue  171 

flusic  Stores. 

Model  Music  Store,  735  Market;  T  black  311 

Opticians. 

California  Optical  Co.,  317  Kearny;  T  Main  5841 

Photographic  Supplies. 

Wm.  O.  Bacon,  18  Post 

Plumbers. 

Duffey  Bros.,  304  Stockton;   T  Grant  68 
Trezise  Bros.,  1140  McAllister;  T  Pine  1691 

Restaurants. 

Cosmos  Restaurant,  317  Powell;  T  Davis  441 
Pabst   Caf£,    N.    E.  cor.  Powell   and   Ellis;    T 
Main  849 

Rheumatic  and  Blood  Remedies. 

Guptill's  Sure  Cure,  1165  Market 

Shoe  Stores  and  Repairing. 

A.  Schau,  1945  Mission  Street 

Stationery,  Books,  Etc. 

J.  A.  Wood,  523  Haight;  T  Pine  3352 

Sulky  Building  and  Repairing. 

W.  J.  Kenney,  531  Valencia;  T  white  81 

Tailors. 
Charles  Adams,  1384  Market 

J.  Edlin,  617  Market 
Empire  Suit  Co.,  123  Phelan  Bldg. 
Rosenblum  &  Abraham,  1103  Market 
J.  Scheibli,  539  Clay 

Tin,  Sheet  Iron  Ware  Manufactures. 

H.  Van  Evary,  20076  Fillmore 

Undertakers. 

James  Hagan,  445  Valencia;  T  Mission  II 
Wood  and  Coal. 

John  Middleton,  309  Stockton;  T  1919 
Western  Addition  Coal  Co.,  2412  California;    T 

West  10 
R.  F.  Lange  &  Co.,  725  Valencia;  T  Mission  87 
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SEWING    MACHINES 


ST1NDJID  PATTERNS 


Highest   Perfection 
Lowest  Price 
Catalogues  hree 


J.  W.  EVANS 
1O21  Mnrkrt  St.    nmr  6th,  South  side 


BANK  5AFES 


Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Co. 

LATEST   IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK 

C.   B.  PARCELLS,  Sole  Agent 
No.  6  California  St.,  S.  P. 

Second-hand  Safes  taken  in  exchange,  and  Safes  repaired 
STANDARD  SCALES.    BICYCLES  and  Repair*. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


PUCHANAN  BROTH  !RS    Brushed 

Feather  Dusters 
and   Brooms 


Hardware,  Woodenware  and 
Articles  of  Household  Convenience 

609-611  SACRAMENTO  ST..  s.  F. 


Good  News  for  the  Afflicted 

"THE  greatest  discovery  of  the  age  is  P.  P.  P.,  Lipp- 
l  man's  Great  Remedy,  for  permanent  and  speedy 
cure  of  chronic  and  inflammatory  rheumatism,  blood 
poison  scrofula,  blotches,  pimples,  and  all  skin  and 
blood  diseases.  P.  P.  P.  is  purely  vegetable,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  is  displayed  on  every  cartoon. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

WOMEN  MADE  BEAUTIFUL 

'•>•  VESTRO:  develops  the  Bust  G  Inches  fills  all  hol- 
low  places,    adds   grace,   curve   and   beauty   to  the 


s   gran 

1  clean 


i 

nock;  suf tens  and  clears  the  sk  in.     Beautiful  • 
everywhere  owe  tlieir  superb  figure    and  matchless 
loveliness  to   VESTRO.        Harmless,   permanent. 
NEVER  FAILS.     Every  ladyshouldhavethisunrival 
led  developer.  Adds  charm  and  attraction  to  plainest 
women,     Full  particulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  sealed 
*-.r  2  ce»t  stimr,.     ATRFM  MEDICINE  «'<»., 


?or  People  That , 
Sick  or  "Just  Don't| 
Feel  Well." 

ONLY    ONE    FOR   A   DOSE. 

Removes  Pimples,  cures  Headache.  Dyspepsia  antf 
Cottiveness.  25  cts.  a  box  at  druggists  or  by  mall 
temples  Free,  addreu  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.  1'Mln.  Pm, 


Pacific  Towel  Co. 


Telephone  No.  r78o 


No.  9  Lick  Place 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

GEO.  E.  MOORE.  PROP. 


The  only  talcum  powder 
with  a  national  reputation 
as  a  perfect  toilet  requi- 
site. This  trade  mark  on 
box  cover  is  a  guarantee 
of  absolute  purity.  Take  no 
substitutes  which  are  lia- 
ble to  do  harm.  For  sale 
everywhere  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  (Free 
sample.)  Gerhard  Mennen  Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 


STEEDMAN'S    SOOTHING     POWDERS 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  children,  from  the  age  of  three  months  to  ten 
years,  have  been  benefited  by  St^dman's  Soothing 
Powders.  These  Powders  are  termed  soothing  be- 
cause they  correct,  mitigate,  and  remove,  disorders^ 
the  system  incident  to  teething. 


Established  1850  Telephone  No.  43 

N.    CRAY    &    CO. 

UNDERTAKES 

641-643-645  Sacramento  St.,  Cor.  Webb 

EMBALMING  A  SPECIALTY  SAN    FRANCISCO 


DEAFNESS 


THE  AURAPHONE 


I  McGRAW'S  GUARANTEED  SKIRTS  AND  CORSETS 

Skirts  guaranteed  to  wear  three  years,  corsets 
I  one  year.    Mad-  in  the  foremost  Parisian  De- 
\  signs.    Sold  only  by  canvassers,  who  are  mak- 
Jing  from  25  to  50  dollars  per  week.    Territory 
EJHufassigned.    Write  for  free  outfits.    Address 

THE  A.  P.  MCGRAW  CORSET  Co.,  McGrawville,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Office,  Cor.  Broadway  and  White  Sts. 


is  a  new  invention 
which  will  restore 

the  Hearing  of  any  one  not  BORN  deaf.  Invisible  in 
the  Bar,  causing  no  discomfort.  It  is  to  the  Eat 
what  glasses  are  to  the  Eye — an  Ear  Spectacle. 
Bonk  and  Particulars  FREE.  ~ 
F.  F.  FINLAY,  913  Post  St..  San  Fri 


,  Blair's  Pills 

J          Oreat  English  Remedy  for 

GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM. 

SAFE,  SUKE,  EFFECTIVE. 
PrnggisU.  or  224  William  St..  New  York 
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The  "National"  Premium  Offers. 


for  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  in  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada.  Our  special  Christmas  premiums  are  the  best  ever  offered  for  earnest  and  persist- 
ent effort.  Send  to  the  publishers  for  sample  copies  with  which  to  begin  work. 


For  16  Subscribers 

An  "Eagle"  Graphophone, 


This  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
amusement  for  the  long  winter  evenings. 
It  talks  all  the  popular  selections  and 
sings  all  the  popular  songs.  A  theatre  in 
your  own  house  is  what  it  is.  The  best 
thing  possible  with  which  to  entertain 
your  friends. 

For  8  Subscribers 


A  "Baby  Hawkeye"  Camera, 


The  famous  Hawkeyes  need  no  Intro- 
duction. Only  eight  subscribers  receives 
one  of  the  Blair  Cameras.  They  can  lie 
loaded  and  unloaded  in  broad  daylight 
and  can  be  used  with  lilm  or  glass  plates. 
The  process  of  making  photographs  with 
this  camera  Is  so  simple  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  consult  the  guide  book 
which  is  furnished.  See  advertisement 
elsewhere  in  magazine. 


For  5  Subscribers 

A  "Searchlight"  Lantern, 


The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  every 
wheelman  in  his  night  riding  win  have 
l<>  curry  a  lantern.  The  "Searchlight"  is 
tin-  leader.  It  does  not  jar  or  blow  out 
and  is  always  bright.  With  Its  nickel- 
plate  and  colored  glass  it  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  beauty. 

For  15  Subscribers 

An  "Orpheus"  Harp, 


This  is  the  newest  and  latest  improve- 
ment on  the  autoharp  and  is  conceded  to 
be  the  best  thing  out.  Plays  every  chord 
in  music  with  one  liar  and  two  pushers. 
They  are  handsome  Instruments  and  fur- 
nish many  happy  hours  in  the  home. 


For  any  further  information  write  to  the 

NATIONAL 

MAGAZINE. 


THE    W.  W.    POTTER    CO, 

PUBLISHERS, 

91  Bedford  St.,  BOSTON. 
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For  Only  2J 
:  Subscribers  | 


COLD    MEAT   FORKS. 


The  Raphael  Pattern. 

The  "Rogers,  Hamilton"  lirand. 


Superiority  in  Workmanship,  Style,  Durableness.     CREAM  LADLE, 

AH  pieces  heavily-coated  iu  parts  most  exposed  to  wear. 


GRAVY  LADLES. 


The  National 


Premium  Offers. 


SUGAR  SHELL 
Exact  Size. 


CHEESE  SERVERS. 


;For  Only  2|    You  Send  two  Subscriptions 

Of  One  Dollar  each  and  you  have  a 


choice  of  either  of  these   Silver  Pieces.     Sent  by  mail 
in    boxes    immediately     on    receipt    of      subscriptions. 


The  W.  W.  POTTER  CO., 


9J  BEDFORD  ST., 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
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A  Marvelous  Offer 

"The  Overland": 

THE 

JvJACHJNg 

THAT 

•JALKS 

THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  PERFECT  TALKING  MACHINE, 

THE  -EAGLE"  GRAPHOPHONE, 

MANUFACTURED   EXPRESSLY   FOR   US   BY   THE 
COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPH   COMPANY    OF   NEW    YORK. 

The  "  Eagle  "  does  all  that  the  most  expensive  machine  will  do,  and  quite  as  well. 
Reproduces  clearly  and  brilliantly  Records  naturally  and  with  startling  clearness. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

HIIR  PRfiPflQITinM  1C  TI4IQ  •  We  want  YOUR  name  on  our  subscription  list. 
yUM  rnUrUol  I  lUIN  IO  InlO.  Indeed,  we  expect  to  add  100.000  new  names  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  To  secure  this  number  we  will  supply  you  with  one  of  these  machines  and 
a  subscription  to  any  of  our  periodicals  practically  at  cost.  Therefore,  we  supply 

1    *'  Eagle"    Graphophone,    Aluminum    Reproducer,    Horn,    and   2-Way 

Hearing  Tube— 
WITH  ONK  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  DEMOREST'S  MAGAZINE.  81O.OO 

Or,  with  One  Year's  Subscription  to    Leslie's  Weekly I  -Mm 

Or,  with  One  Year's  Subscription  to  Judge, 14. OO 

Carrying  Case— Polished  Antique  Oak, »2. OO  extra 

Recording  Diaphragm — Genuine  Sapphire  Point,     ....  5. OO  extra 

Records SO  cents  each,  85. OO  per  doz. 

Blank  Cylinders,  ready  for  making  your  own  records,          .        .     '-"  cents  each 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  READERS  OF  ••  THE  OVERLAND  "  : 

TOr«   ,*;n  r-ViJ^  >%Alf1  /^°  any  express  point  In  the  U.  8.  where  chargesX        r*~.«*^1«frt  *~\.-.* 

We  will  ship,  prepaid  ^r0m  taw  York  do  not  exceed  »i6.oo  per  ioo  lijg.j,  a  Complete  Out- 
fit, consisting  of  i  "  Eagle  "  Graphophone,  with  polished  Oak  Case,  Horn, 
2-Way  Hearing  Tubes,  i  Reproducer,  i  doz.  Records,  i  Recorder,  i  doz. 
Blank  Cylinders— Complete  Outfit  and  One  Year's  Subscription  to  Demorest's 
Family  Magazine,  for  $25.00. 

Easy  payments  if  you  want  it  that  way.    Write  for  information. 

I  M  D  <">  R  T  A  Kl  T"   T     There  '3  nothing  in  the  line  of  talking  machines  that  we  do  not 
•    w  11    I    M  m    I     j     supply.    Write  to  us  for  special  terms  and  prices,  and  full  par- 
-    tjculars.    Correspondence  solicited. 

Demorest  Publishing  Co.,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Latest 
and  Best 

Absolutely  the  Simplest, 
Lightest-Running,    Best-Con- 
structed,     Strongest      Chain- 
Stitch  Sewing  Machine  ever 
invented.    Has  neither  shuttle 
nor  bobbin.    No-  ten- 
sions to  adjust.     Al- 
ways   ready    when 
needle  is  threaded. 

SOLD    ONLY    BY 

THE  SINGER 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Offices  in  every 

city  In  the  world. 


Automatic 


REMINGTON 

ShotGuns 
and  Rifles 


FAMOUS 
for  nearly 
a  century 


f 


BLACK  DIAMOND  j 


FILE  WORKS. 

Est.  1863.  Inc.  1895. 


CELEBRATED  REMINGTON  RIFLES 

32/40,  38/55,  40/65,  22  Rim  Fire,  Etc. 

Hammerless  Double  Barrel.  Automatic  or 
Non-automatic  Ejector.  Double  Barrel  Hammer. 
Single  Barrel  Semi-Hammerless,  12, 16, 20  bores. 


PACIFIC  COAST 
DEPOT 


FOR    SALE    BV    THE    TRADE 

425 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


MARKET  STREET 
S.  F. 


TWELVE    MEDALS 

—OF  AWAKO  AT— 

International  Expositions. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE, 

GOLD    -    MEDAL. 

At  ATLANTA,  1895. 

G.  &  H.  BARNETT  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.' 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

AGENTS 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 


• 


es  Without  Medicine 
iseases  that  are  Curable 

'rice,   $10.00 


Watson  &  to 

124  M«"KET  ST..  San   Francltee. 


To  wash  doilies 
center  pieces  and  other 
embroidered  articles 
use  warm  suds  made 

with  IVORY  SOAP 

Rub  lightly.     Rinse 
1  thoroughly.  Dryqmck- 


The  Government  Tests  show 
Royal  superior  to  all 


GET  THE  GENUINE  ARTICLE !      ) 


Walter  Baker  &  Cois 

Breakfast 
Cocoa. 


Trade-Ma 


Pure, 

Delicious, 

Nutritious. 

Costs  iess  than  ONE 
CENT  a  cap. 


Be  sure  that  the  package 
bears  our  Trade-Mark. 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited, 

Established  1780, 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


The  Crowning  Triumph 


MADE  FROM  PURE  GRAPE  CREAM  OF  TA 


of  a  long  and  successful  career  — 

THE  NEW  MODELS 
ol  the 

Remington 

Standard  Typewriter. 


The  Always-Best  Typewriter 
made  better  yet. 


SEAMANS&  BENEDICT 

ontgomery  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 
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